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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  V.  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


THE  Commentary  on  the  two  Books  of  Samuel  was  prepared  in  German  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  ERD- 
NN",  General  Superintendent  of  Silesia  and  Honor.  Professor  of  Theology  in  the-  University  of 
Breslau,  and  in  English  by  the  Kev.  C.  II.  TOY,  I).]).,  LL.I).,  and  the  Kev.  JOHN  A.  BROADUS, 
D.  IX,  LL.  IX,  Professors  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  ERDMANN,  in  his  Preface,  dated  Breslau,  March  S,  1S73,  savs: 

'In  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  work  in  its  several  parts,  I  add  the  following  remarks.  In 
the  translation,  while  I  have  tried  to  follow  the  ground-text  closely,  I  have  preserved  as  far  as  pos 
sible  the  tone  and  impress  of  Luther's  translation.  On  account  of  the  admitted  defeetiveness  of  the 
Masoretic  text  of  these  books,  it  seemed  to  me  better  not  to  place  the  textual  remarks  and  discus 
sions,  together  with  the  various  readings  and  emendations,  under  the  text  of  the  translation,  but  to 
insert  them  in  the  exegetical  explanations.  In  the  exegesis  I  have  departed  in  one  point  from  the 
form  usual  in  this  Bible- Work,  namely,  instead  of  explanations  under  each  verse,  I  have  given  an 
exegesis  that  reproduces  the  content  of  the  text  in  connected  development,  following  the  received 
division  of  verses.  " Exegesis,"  therefore,  or  "Scientific  Exposition,"  would  have  been  a  fitter 
heading  for  the  section  in  question  than  "Excgetical  Explanations."*  In  the  next  division,  in 
stead  of  the  usual  heading,  "Dogmatic  and  Ethical  Fundamental  Thoughts,"  I  have  chosen  as  a 
more  appropriate  designation  for  these  prophetical-historical  books:  "Theocratic-historical  and 
Biblical-Theological  Comments;"  f  for  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  new  step  in  the  historical  de 
velopment  of  the  Theocracy  in  Israel,  and  with  the  wider  unfolding  of  the  religious-ethical 
truth  which  has  its  root  in  the  advancing  revelation  of  God.  From  this  point  of  view  of  the  his 
tory  of  revelation  and  the  theocracy,  the  comments  and  remarks  of  this  section  are  intended  to 
serve  as  contributions  to  the  hitherto  too  little  cultivated  science  of  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  homiletical  section,  while  I  have  given  my  own  words,  I  have  rather  cited 
the  diverse  witnesses  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  from  whom  I  could  derive  anv  valuable  mate 
rial  for  fruitful  application  and  panenetic  use  of  the  text  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  scientific 
exposition. 

'In  every  part  of  my  work  on  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  history  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  with  its  fund  of  religious-ethical  revelation,  I  have  been  constantly  reminded  of  and  deeply 
impressed  by  a  profound  saying  of  HAMANX,  with  which  I  here  close:  "Every  biblical  history  is  a 
prophecy,  which  is  fulfilled  through  all  the  centuries  and  in  the  soul  of  every  human  being.  Every 
history  bears  the  image  of  man,  a  body,  which  is  earth  and  ashes  and  nothing,  the  sensible  letter; 
but  also  a  soul,  the  breath  of  God,  the  life  and  the  light,  which  shines  in  the  dark,  and  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  the  darkness.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  His  word  reveals  itself  as  the  Self-sufficient 
in  the  form  of  a  servant,  in  flesh,  and  dwells  among  us  full  of  grace  and  truth."' 

x\s  regards  the  English  edition,  the  work  has  been  so  divided  that  Dr.  TOY  prepared  the 
Exegetical  and  Historical  sections,  and  paid  careful  and  minute  attention  to  the  Hebrew  text;  Dr. 
BROADUS  has  reproduced  the  Homiletical  and  Practical  portions,  partly  condensing  and  partly  en 
larging  the  original  from  English  sources,  especially  from  Bishop  HALL'S  Contemplations  and  Ser 
mons,  MATTHEW  HENRY'S  Commentary,  and  Dr.  W.  TAYLOR'S  Life  of  David. 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

NEW  YORK,  42  BIBLE  HOUSE,  March  1, 1877. 

*  ['  Exegetical  and  Critical'  is  the  heading  adopted  for  the  section  in  this  translation.] 
f  ['  Historical  and  Theological '  in  the  translation.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 

2  1.     THE   NAME. 

THE  title  of  these  books  is  an  indication  not  of  their  origin,  hut  of  their  chief  contents. 
Although  it  i.s  only  in  the  first  book  that  the  work  of  the  Judge  and  Prophet  Samuel  is  ex 
pressly  related,  and  himself,  with  the  divine  mission  which  he  had  to  fulfil  for  Saul  and 
David,  everywhere  made  to  take  precedence  of  them,  yet  the  naming  of  both  books  after 
Samuel  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  Samuel,  by  his  conspicuous  position,  as  it  isset  forth  only 
in  the  first  book  in  his  judicial  and  prophetic  office  in  the  light  of  special  divine  call  and 
guidance  (he  being  not  merely  the  close  of  the  troubled  period  of  the  Judges,  but  also  the 
foundational  beginning  of  the  divinely  ordained  kingly  rule  in  Israel),  thus  towers  far  ahove 
the  first  two  kings,  so  far  as  they  were  chosen  and  called  through  him,  and  points  out  and 
maintains  for  the  Israelitish  kingdom,  which  owes  its  origination  and  stability  to  him,  its 
true  theocratic  basis  and  significance.  ABARBANEL  remarks  rightly  (Prwf.  in  JAbr.  $nm.  f.  74, 
in  CAIU'/OV,  Introd.  p.  212)  :  ''All  the  contents  of  both  books  may  in  a  certain  sense  he  re 
ferred  to  Samuel,  even  the  deeds  of  Saul  and  David,  because  both,  having  been  anointed  by 
Samuel,  were,  so  to  speak,  the  work  of  his  hands.''  KEIL  also  well  says:  "  The  naming  of 
both  these  books,  which  in  form  and  content  are  an  inseparable  whole,  after  Samuel  is  ex 
plained  by  the  fact  that  Samuel  not  only  by  the  anointing  of  Saul  and  David  inaugurates 
the  kingdom  in  Israel,  but  at  the  same  time  by  his  prophetic  activity  exerts  so  determining 
an  influence  on  the  spirit  of  Saul's  government  as  well  as  David's,  that  this  government  also 
may  be  regarded  as  in  a  sort  the  continuation  and  completion  of  the  reformation  of  the  Isra 
elitish  theocracy  begun  by  the  prophet."  (Introduction  to  Prophetical  Historical  Books  of 
O.  T.  [CLARK'S  Foreign  Theol.  Library],  prefixed  to  Vol.  IV.  (Josh.,  Judg.,  Kuth),  p.  4). 

|  2.    DIVISION. 

In  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  in  the  Jewish  list  of  Old  Testament  books  only  one  book 
of  Samuel,  ^WDtf,  is  given.  Its  division  into  two  books  under  this  name,  as  we  find  it  in 
our  printed  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  first  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
DANIEL  BOMBERG,  after  the  example  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  and  may  be  re 
garded  as  thus  far  appropriate,  that  the  death  of  Saul,  that  epoch-making  occurrence  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom,  forms  the  close  of  the  first  book.  Our  Hebrew 
editions  of  the  Bible  follow  the  Seventy  in  dividing  the  Hebrew  book  of  Samuel  into  two 
parts ;  they  (the  LXX.)  did  not,  however,  name  these  two  books  after  Samuel,  but  included 
them  with  the  two  books  of  Kings,  into  which  they  in  like  manner  divided  the  original  one 
Hebrew  book  of  Kings,  D'^7?,  under  the  common  name  "  Books  of  the  Kingdoms,"  fit  foot 
After  the  example  of  the  Septuagint  we  find  in  the  Greek  Church-fathers  and  also 
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in  the  Vulgate  and  the  Latin  Church-fathers,  this  division  of  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings 
as  one  historical  work  into  four  books  cited  as  the  four  fifaoi  paatfai&v,  libri  regum  or  regno- 
rum.  This  way  of  combining,  dividing,  and  naming,  in  which  our  "  Bocks  of  Samuel"  are 
numbered  as  paafai&v  -pur?/,  devrepa  "First,  Second  Kings  "  (com p.  OHIGEN  in  EUSEB.  H.  E. 
VI.  25,  and  Jerome,  Prol.  Gal]  corresponds  certainly  to  the  general  contents  of  these  four,  or 
more  precisely  two,  books,  so  far  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
Old  Testament  covenant-people,  and  appears  as  a  connected  whole  in  the  continuous  narra 
tive  from  Samuel's  birth  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Exile. 

§  3.   CONTEXT. 

The  content  cf  the  books  of  Samuel  is  in  general  the  historical  development  of  the 
Theocracy  in  the  people  of  Israel  from  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  to  near  the  end 
of  the  government  of  King  David,  and  therefore  embraces  a  space  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years,  about  1140—1015  B.  C.  (KEIL,  Comm.  on  Sam.,  Introd.  p.  2).  The  begin 
ning  of  the  first  book  introduces  us  into  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  under  the  High- 
priest  Eli,  narrating  the  history  of  the  announcement,  birth,  childhood,  and  calling  of 
Samuel  (chs.  L — in.),  and  the  troubled  history  of  the  people  in  the  latter  part  of  the  misgov- 
enmient  of  Eli  amid  constant  unfortunate  conflicts  with  the  Philistines  (ch.iv.  sq.).  Then 
follows  the  history  of  Israel  under  Samuel  as  the  last  Judge  and  Saul  as  the  first  king  up  to 

the  death  of  Samuel  (ch.  xxv.j,  and  Saul  (eh.  xxxi.) In  the  second  book— whose  original 

connection  with  the  first  is  indicated  not  only  formally  by  the  fact  that  the  masoretic  ap 
pended  remarks  are  placed  only  at  the  end  of  the  second  book,  but  also  by  the  close  connec 
tion  between  the  historical  contents  of  the  two — the  history  of  the  government  of  David 
almost  to  its  end,  up  to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  God  for  the  numbering  of  the  people, 
forms  the  chief  content,  though  its  proper  conclusion  is  found  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
book  of  Kings,  where  David's  last  sickness  and  death,  and  Solomon's  accession,  are  related. 
As  on  the  one  side  the  content  of  the  books  of  Samuel  goes  over  into  the  beginning  of  the 
books  of  Kings,  so  in  the  other  direction  it  connects  itself  immediately  with  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Israel  in  the  book  of  Judges.  The  Old  Testament  history  in  its  two  factors — 
on  the  one  hand  the  revelation  of  the  living  God  to  His  chosen  people,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  thereby  conditioned  demeanor  of  the  people  towards  its  God  in  its  general  religious- 
ethical  life— can  be  regarded  only  from  the  theocratic  point  of  view,  as  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  people  of  Israel,  and  this  history  shows  us  in  the  course,  and  espe 
cial  !y  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  a  deep  decline  of  the  Theocracy.  The  revelations 
of  God's  saving  power  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  always  sporadic,  became  less  and  less  fre 
quent  towards  its  end.  The  people  were  a  long  time  in  bondage  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Philistines,  and  Samson's  twenty-years-judgeship  could  be  described  (Judg.  xiii.  5)  only  as 
the  heginning  of  tne  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  their  hand.  The  internal  political  life  was 
completely  disintegrated,  the  sanctuary-service  had  perished,  the  priesthood  was  corrupted, 
idolatry  widespread,  godlessness  and  immorality  had  the  upper  hand.  This  deep  decline  is 
pictured  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  de 
scription  given  in  the  book  of  Judges,  in  the  condition  of  the  religious  ethical  life  under  the 
high-priesthood  of  Eli,  and  in  the  desecration  of  the  priesthood  wrought  by  the  godlessness 
and  wicked  deeds  of  his  two  sons;  and  from  it  the  theocracy  was  extricated  by  Samuel's 
labors  as  Shophet  (Judge)  and  Prophet,  and  under  the  guidance  of  God  was  led  by  this  great 
Beformer  into  a  new  path  of  development.  Without,  under  Samuel  and  the  royal  rule  in 
troduced  by  him,  political  freedom  and  independence  of  heathen  powers  (of  the  Philistines 
in  the  first  place)  was  gradually  achieved,  and  within,  the  internal  theocratic  covenant-rela 
tion  between  the  people  of  Israel  and  their  God  was  renewed  and  extended  on  the  basis  of 
the  restored  unity  and  order  of  political  and  national  life  by  the  union  of  the  prophetic  and 
royal  ofiices.  Looked  at  from  this  theocratic  point  of  view,  the  books  of  Samuel  have  an 
epoch-making  content. 

From  the  three  principal  persons  to  whom  this  foundational  historical  development  of 
the  theocracy  on  its  new  course  attaches  itself,  the  contents  of  the  books  of  Samuel  divide 
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themselves  into  three  principal  groups:  1)  1  Sam.  chs.  i. — vii. :  The  history  of  Samuel  as 
restorer  of  the  deep-sunken  theocracy,  and  founder  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom.  2)  Chs.  viii. — 
xxxi. :  The  history  of  Saul  and  his  kingdom  from  the  beginning  of  his  government  to  his  death. 
3)  2  Sam.  chs.  i. — xxiv. :  The  history  of  the  government  of  David. 

According  to  these  three  principal  points  of  view,  the  contents  divide  themselves  as 
follows : 

FIRST  PART. 

SAMUEL. — 1  Sam.  Chs.  i. — vii. 
Samuel's  Life  and  Work  as  Judge  and  Prophet, 

his  aim  being  a  reformation  of  the  theocracy  and  the  founding  of  the  theocratical 

kingdom. 

FIRST     DIVISION. 

Early  life  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  chs.  i. — iii. 

Sec.       I.  Samuel's  birth,  in  answer  to  prayer,  ch.  i.  1-20. 

Sec.      II.  Samuel's  dedication, — restoration  to  the  Lord,  ch.  i.  21-28. 

Sec.    III.  His  mother's  prayer  over  him,  ch.  ii.  1-10. 

Sec.  IV.  Samuel's  service  before  the  Lord  contrasted  with  the  abominations  of  the  degene 
rate  priesthood  in  the  house  of  Eli,  ch.  ii.  11-2G. 

Sec.  V.  The  prophecy  of  God's  punishment  of  Eli's  house,  and  of  the  calling  of  a  faithful 
priest,  ch.  ii.  27-36. 

Sec.    VI.  Samuel's  call  to  be  prophet  alongside  of  the  lack  of  prophecy  in  Israel,  ch.  iii.  1-18. 

Sec.  VIF.  The  beginning  of  his  prophetical  work,  ch.  iii.  19 — iv.  1. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

SamuePs prophetic-Judicial  work,  1  Sam.  chs.  iv.  1 — vii.  17. 

First  Section. — Infliction  of  the  punishment  prophesied  by  Samuel  on  the  house  of  Eli  and 
on  all  Israel  in  the  unfortunate  battle  with  the  Philistines,  ch.  iv.  1 — vii.  1. 
I.  Israel's  double  defeat  and  loss  of  the  Ark,  ch.  iv.  1-11. 
II.  The  judgment  on  the  house  of  Eli,  ch.  iv.  12-22. 

III.  The  Ark  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  as  a  judgment  on  Israel  (comp.  ch.  iv.  22). 
chs.  v.  1 — vii.  1. 

1)  Chastisement  of  the  Philistines  because  they  held  the  Ark,  ch.  v.  1-12. 

2)  Restoration  of  the  Ark,  ch.  vi.  1-11. 

3)  Reception  and  Settling  of  the  Ark  in  Israel,  chs.  vi.  12 — vii.  1. 

Second  Section. — Samuel's  Reformation  of  Israel,  ch.  vii.  2-17. 

I.  Israel's  repentance  and  conversion  through  Samuel's  prophetic  labors,  vers.  2-6. 
II.  Israel's  victory  over  the  Philistines  under  Samuel's  lead,  vers.  7-14. 
III.  Summary  view  of  Samuel's  work  as  Judge,  vers.  15-17. 
(Close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges). 


SECOND  PART. 

SAUL. — 1  Sam.  Chs.  viii.— xxxi. 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

Founding  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  under  SauVs  rule,  1  Sam.  chs.  viii. — xii. 
First  Section. — The  preparations,  chs.  viii.,  ix. 

I.  The  occasion  in  the  desire  of  the  people  for  a  king.    Interview  of  the  Elders  with 

Samuel,  ch.  viii. 
II.  Samuel  meets  with  Saul,  and  learns  of  his  divine  appointment  to  be  king,  ch.  ix. 
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Second  Section.— Saul's  induction  into  the  royal  office,  cli.  x. 
I.  Saul  anointed  by  Samuel,  eh.  x.  1. 
II.  The  signs  of  divine  confirmation,  ch.  x.  2-16. 

III.  The  choice  by  lot,  ch.  x.  17-21. 

IV.  The  installation  and  homage  (but  not  of  the  whole  people),  ch.  x.  22-27. 

Third  Section.— Establishment  and  general  recognition  of  the  kingdom  under  Saul,  chs.  xi.,  xil 

I.  Saul's  first  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  ch.  xi. 
II.  Samuel's  last  address,  ch.  xii. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

King  Saul's  government  up  to  Ms  rejection,  1  Sam.  chs.  xiii. — xv. 
First  Section.— The  unfolding  of  his  royal  power  in  victorious  battles  for  the  salvation  of 

Israel,  chs.  xiii.,  xiv. 

I.  Against  the  Philistines,  chs.  xiii. — xiv.  46. 
II.  Against  the  other  enemies  around  about,  especially  Amalek,  ch.  xiv.  47-52. 

Second  Section. — The  rejection  of  Saul  for  his  disobedience  in  the  war  against  Amalek,  ch.  xv. 

THIRD    DIVISION. 

The  decline  of  Saul1  s  kingdom,  and  choice  of  David  to  be  Hug.     The  history  of  Saul 
from  his  rejection  to  his  death,  1  Sam.  chs.  xvi. — xxxi. 

First  Section. — Early  history  of  David,  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  ch,  xvi. 

I,  David  chosen  and  anointed  as  king  by  Samuel,  ch.  xvi.  1-13. 

II.  Darkening  of  Saul's  soul  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  David's  first  appearance  at  the  court 
of  Saul  as  harper,  ch.  xvi.  14-23. 

Second  Section. — Saul's  new  war  with  the  Philistines,  and  David's  deed  of  deliverance,  with  its 
diverse  consequences  for  him  and  for  his  relation  to  Saul,  chs.  xvii. — xviii.  30. 
I.  The  Philistine  host,  and  Goliath's  haughty  challenge,  ch.  xvii.  1-11. 
II.  David  and  Goliath,  ch.  xvii.  12-54. 

III.  David  at  Saul's  court,  his  friendship  with  Jonathan ;  Saul's  hostile  disposition  to 
wards  him,  and  murderous  attacks  on  his  life,  ch.  xvii.  55 — xviii.  30. 

Third  Section. — David  fleeing  before  Saul,  and  his  persecution  by  Saul,  chs.  xix.  1 — xxvii.  12. 

I.  David's  flight  from  Saul's  attacks  to  Samuel  to  Kama  and  Naioth,  ch.  xix. 
II.  Jonathan's  faithful  friendship,  attested  by  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  to  recon 
cile  Saul  with  David,  ch.  xx. 

III.  David's  flight  from  Saul  to  the  priest  Ahimelech  in  Nob,  and  to  the  Philistine  king 

Aehish  in  Gath,  ch.  xxi. 

IV.  David's  wandering  as  fugitive  in  Judah  and  Moab,  and  the  murder  of  priests  in 

Nob  perpetrated  by  Saul,  ch.  xxii. 

V.  David's  experience  of  God's  help  and  preservation  in  the  battle  against  the  Philis 
tines,  in  his  betrayal  by  the  Ziphites,  and  when  he  was  waylaid  by  Saul  in 
the  wilderness  of  Maon,  ch.  xxiii. 
VI.  David  encounters  Saul  while  the  latter  is  laying  snares  for  him,  and  nobly  spares 

his  life  in  a  cave  of  the  mountains  of  Engedi,  ch.  xxiv. 
VII.  Samuel's  death,  and  David's  march  into  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  with  the  history 

of  Nabal  and  Abigail,  ch.  xxv. 
VIII.  Narration  of  a  second  betrayal  by  the  Ziphites,  and  second  magnanimous  sparing 

of  Saul  by  David,  ch.  xxvi. 
IX.  David  takes  refuse  from  Saul  at  Ziklag  in  Philistia,  ch.  xxvii. 
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Fourth  Section. — Saul  perishes  in  the  war  against  the  Philistines,  chs.  xxviii.— xxxi. 

I.  Saul's  fear  of  the  war  with  the  Philistines,  and  his  recourse  to  the  witch,  ch.  xxviii. 

(Confirmation  of  his  rejection,  and  announcement  of  his  approaching  end). 
II.  David's  march  from  the  theatre  of  the  Philistine  war  against  Israel  back  to  Phi- 
listia,  ch.  xxix. 

III.  David's  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  who  had  plundered  and  burned  Ziklag,  ch.  xxx. 

IV.  Death  of  Saul  and  his  sons  in  the  battle  with  the  Philistines,  ch.  xxxi. 


THIRD  PART. 

DAVID. — Second  Book  of  Samuel. 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

David  king  over  Judah  only,  up  to  his  acquisition  of  the  general  rule  over 

all  Israel,  2  Sam.  chs.  i. — v.  5. 

First  Section.— David  after  the  death  of  Saul,  (ch.  i.  1)— ch.  i. 
I.  The  tidings  of  death,  ch.  i.  1-16. 
II.  The  lament,  ch.  i.  17-27. 

Second  Section. — David,  kiny  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  is  opposed  by  the   house  of  Saul,  chs. 

ii.— iii.  3D. 

I.  David  anointed  king  over  Judah,  and  his  abode  at  Hebron,  ch.  ii.  1-7. 
II.  Ishbosheth,  contrary  to  the  divine  arrangement,  made  king  over  all  Israel  by  Abner, 
and  continued  struggle  of  the  House  of  Saul  and  the  adherents  of  Ishbosheth 
under  Abner' s  lead  against  David   and  his  house,  and  his  adherents,  chs. 
ii.  8— iii.  G. 

III.  Abner  breaks  with  Ishbosheth,  leaves  the  house  of  Saul,  and  goes  over  to  David, 

ch.  iii.  7-21. 

IV.  Murder  of  Abuer  by  Joab,  David's  General,  ch.  iii.  22-39. 

Third  Section. — David  gains  sole  authority  over  all  Israel,  chs.  iv. — v.  5. 

I.  Murder  of  Ishbosheth,  ch.  iv.  1-8. 
II.  Punishment  of  the  regicide  by  David,  ch.  iv.  9-12. 
III.  David  anointed  king  over  all  Israel,  ch.  v.  1-5. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

David's  royal  rule  over  all  Israel,  2  Sam.  chs.  v.  5 — xxiv.  6. 

First  Section. — David's  rule  in  its  greatest  splendor,  chs.  v.  5 — x.  19. 
I.  Its  glorious  and  firm  establishment,  chs.  v.  5 — vi.  23. 

1)  The  victory  over  the  Jebusites — the  citadel  of  Zion  made  the  centre  of  the  king 

dom,  ch.  v.  6-16. 

2)  The  victory  over  the  Philistines,  ch.  v.  17-25. 

3)  Solemn  transference  of  the  Ark  to  Mount  Zion,  and  establishment  of  a  regular 

religious  service,  ch.  vi. 

II.  Its  divine  consecration  by  the  promise  of  the  perpetual  kingly  rule  of  the  Davidic 

House,  ch.  vii. 

1)  To  David's  purpose,  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord,  answers  the  divine  promise, 
of  which  he  becomes  partaker  by  Nathan's  prophecy,  that  the  Lord  would 
build  him  a  house,  and  after  him  (and  not  till  then)  his  seed  should  build  the 
Lord  a  house,  ch.  vii.  1-16. 
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2)  David's  answer  to  this  divine  declaration  in  sprayer,  ch.  vii.  17-29. 

III.  The  splendid  development  of  David's  rule  without  and  within,  chs.  viii.-x. 

1)  Without  by  victories  and  conquests  in  battle  against  Israel's  foreign  foes,  ch. 

viii.  1-14. 

2)  Within  by  the  organization  of  the  government  of  the  kingdom  (ch.  viii.  15-18), 

and  a  noble  display  of  royal  grace  towards  Saul's  fallen  House — Mephibosheth, 
ch.  ix. 

IV.  Further  victorious  confirmation  and  elevation  of  the  royal  power  to  its  zenith  in 
the  Ammonite-Syrian  war,  ch.  x. 

1)  The  insult  offered  David  by  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  ch.  x.  1-5. 

2)  Joab's  victory  over  the  combined  Ammonites  and  Syrians,  ch.  x.  6-14. 

3)  David's  victory  over  the  Syrians,  ch.  x.  14-19. 

Second  Section.     Its  obscuration,  chs.  xi.-xviii. 

I.  Internal  shock  to  David's  royal  authority  by  the  grievous  sins  of  himself  and  his  House, 

chs.  xi.-xiv. 

1)  David's  deep  fall  during  the  war  against  Eabbath-Ammon,  ch.  xi. 

2)  Nathan's  reproof  and  David's  repentance,  ch.  xii. 

3)  Shattering  of  the  House  and  family  of  David  by  the  wickedness  of  his  sons  Am- 

non  and  Absalom,  ch.  xiii. 

a.  Amuon's  incest  with  Taraar,  ch.  xiii.  1-21. 

b.  Murder  of  Amnon  by  Absalom,  ch.  xiii.  22-33. 

c.  Absalom's  flight,  xiii.  34-39. 

4)  David's  weakness  towards  Joab  and  Absalom,  xiv. 

a.  Joab's  cunning,  and  the  woman  of  Tekoa,  xiv.  1-20. 

b.  Absalom's   return   to  Jerusalem  brought  about  by  Joab's  influence   with 

David,  xiv.  21-28. 

c.  Absalom  forces  Joab  by  an  injury  to  effect  his  reconciliation  with  David, 

xiv.  29-33. 

II.  External  disintegration  of  the  royal  authority  up  to  its  loss,  xv.-xviii. 

1)  Absalom  stirs  up  the  people,  and  usurps  the  royal  power,  xv.  1-13. 

2)  David's  flight  from  Absalom,  xv.  14-37. 

3)  David's  two  encounters  with  disloyal  persons,  xvi.  1-14. 

a.  With  the  lying  Ziba,  xvi.  1-4. 

b.  With  the  reviling  Shimei,  xvi.  5-14. 

4)  Absalom's  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  incestuous  act  after  Ahithophel's  counsel, 

xvi.  15-23. 

5)  Ahithophel's  evil  counsel  against  David  set  aside  by  Hushai's  good  counsel — his 

horrible  end,  xvii.  1-23. 

6)  The  civil  war,  xvii.  24— xviii.  33. 

a.  David  at  Mahanaim,  xvii.  24-29. 

b.  The  battle  in  the  wilderness  of  Ephraim,  xviii.  1-8. 

c.  Murder  of  Absalom  by  Joab,  xviii.  9-18. 

d.  Tidings  of  joy  and  of  sorrow — David's  lament  over  Absalom,  xviii.  19-33. 

Third  Section.     The  recovery  of  the  royal  authority,  which  is  soon,  however,  again  assailed 
by  insurrection,  xix.,  xx. 

I.  The  way  paved  for  the  restoration  of  David's  authority  by  Joab's  reproval  of  his 

unworthy  grief  over  Absalom,  xix.  1-8. 

II.  David  arranges  for  his  return  by  negotiations  with  the  men  of  Judah,  xix.  9-14. 

III.  David's  passage  over  the  Jordan  under  the  escort  of  the  men  of  Judah,  with  three 
incidents,  xix.  15-40. 
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1)  Pardon  of  Shimei,  vers.  16-23. 

2)  Mephibosheth's  excuse,  vers.  24-30. 

3)  Barzillai's  greeting  and  blessing,  vers.  31-40. 

IV.  Strife  between  Judah  and  Israel  about  bringing  David  back  (xix.  41-44),  and  occa 
sioned  by  tbis, 

V.  Sheba's  insurrection  and  Israel's  defection — botb  subdued  by  Joab  after  Amasa  was 

killed,  xx.  1-22. 

VI.  Officers  of  David's  government  after  tbe  restoration  of  bis  ro^al  authority,  xx. 
23-2G. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Eclectic  appendix  to  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  history  of  David's  government,  chs.  xxi.-xxiv. 
Sec.  I.   Three  years'  famine  on  account  of  Saul's  crime  against  the  Gibeonites,  and  expiation 

of  this  crime,  xxi.  1-14. 

Sec.  II.  Victorious  battles  against  the  Philistines,  xxi.  15-22. 
Sec.  III.  David's  song  of  thanksgiving,  xxii. 
Sec.  IV.  David's  last  prophetic  word,  xxiii.  1-7. 
Sec.  V.  David's  heroes,  xxiii.  8-39. 
Sec.  VI.  The  divine  visitation  by  pestilence  on  account  of  the  numbering  of  the  people,  xxiv. 

I.  David's  sin  in  the  numbering  of  the  people,  xxiv.  1-10. 

II.  The  pestilence  as  punishment  on  the  king  and  all  the  people,  xxiv.  I1 -17. 

III.  David  builds  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  the  thrcsldng-jloor  of  Araunah,  afterwards  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  xxiv.  18-25. 

[The  following  references  to  the  Books  of  Samuel  occur  in  the  Xew  Testament: 

Matt.  i.  6  to  1  Sam.  xvi.  and  2  Sam.  xii.  24. 

Matt.  xii.  3,  4;  Mark  ii.  25,  20;  Luke  vi.  3,  4  to  1  Sam.  xxi.  1-0. 

Luke  i.  32,  33;  Acts  ii.  30  to  2  Sam.  vii.  12-10. 

Acts  iii.  24  to  the  general  history. 

Acts  vii.  40  to  2  Sam.  vii.  1,  2. 

Acts  xiii.  20-22  to  1  Sam.  ix.-xv. 

Heb.  i.  5  to  2  Sam.  vii.  14. 

Mary's  song,  Luke  i.  40-55,  founded  on  Hannah's  song,  1  Sam.  ii.  1-10. 

These  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  writers  of  the  Xew  Testament  and  our  Lord  recog 
nized  the  canonical  authority  of  these  Books,  which,  however,  has  never  been  questioned. 
-Til.] 

\  4.     CHARACTER   AND   COMPOSITION. 

In  investigating  the  origin  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  fix  on 
their  characteristic  quality  of  form  and  content  in  its  fundamental  features,  because  it  is  only 
in  this  way  that  we  can  get  firm  ground  for  considering  the  sources,  the  time  of  composition, 
and  the  author  of  the  books.  As  to  their  linguistic  character,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  agreed 
by  all  competent  critics  that  the  language  is  throughout  the  pure  classic,  and  in  general  free 
from  Aramaizing  elements,  the  mark  of  a  later,  not  classically  pure  style.  While  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  there  is  often  an  inclination  to  the  Aramaic,  in  the  books  of  Samuel  there  is 
as  good  as  none  of  it  (BLEEK,  Einl.  i.  A.  T.  [Introd.  to  O.  T.],  1860,  p.  358),  "except  those 
isolated  cases  which  occur  in  all  the  books"  (NAEGELSBACH,  Bucher  Samuel  is,  in  HKR- 
ZOQ'S  Real-EncycL,  Bd.  XIII.,  p.  412,  and  KEIL,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  2  Aufl.  p.  176  f  [Introd. 
I.  247]).  On  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  compare  what  is  said  on 
the  subject  in  EWALD'S  Hist,  of  the  People  of  Israel,  3d  ed.,  I.  193  seq.,  and  on  the  alleged 
Aramaisms,  HAEVERNICK,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.  [Introd.  to  O.  T.],  I.  i.  p.  213  seq. 

In  the  composition  and  style  of  the  historical  content  of  the  books,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  is  that  bits  of  poetry  occur  in  them  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  historical 
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book.  At  the  very  beginning  stands  Hannah's  lofty  song  of  praise,  which  exhibits  not  only 
the  history  of  Samuel's  birth,  with  which  it  is  connected,  but  the  whole  history  of  his  life 
and  work  in  the  clear  light  of  divine  ordination  and  guidance  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10).  The  words 
taken  from  the  people's  chant  of  victory  about  David  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6sq.)  show  us  why  Saul's 
heart  is  embittered  against  David  into  envy  and  jealousy.  David's  lamentation  over  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27)  exhibits  the  noble  feeling  which  David  constantly  maintained 
for  Saul  under  all  the  experiences  of  his  hatred  and  enmity,  but  at  the  same  time  indicates 
the  judgment  to  be  passed  on  Saul  from  a  theocratic  point  of  viesv,  in  so  far  as  bravery  is  its 
only  subject,  and  it  celebrates  him  as  hero  only.  Reference  is  there  made  to  an  authority 
called  "  The  Book  of  the  Upright."  Other  poetical  pieces  are  David's  Lamentation  over 
Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34),  his  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving  (2  Sam.  xxii.),  his  Prayer  after  the 
reception  of  the  great  promise  concerning  the  rule  of  his  House  (2  Sam.  vii.  18-29),  and  his 
last  Psalm  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7). 

According  to  HAEVERXICK,  these  songs  form,  as  they  are  interwoven  into  the  historical 
work,  the  points  of  support,  as  it  were,  to  which  the  history  is  attached  (Einl.  [Introd.]  II. 
1,  p.  121).  But  a  mere  glance  at  the  quantitative  relation  of  these  poetical  elements  of  the 
content  to  the  historical  material  shows  us  how  unsatisfactory  this  view  is.  If  we  bear  in  mind 
the  position  that  these  songs  occupy  in  reference  to  the  history  to  which  they  relate,  rather 
the  reverse  seems  to  be  true — it  forms  the  point  of  support  for  them.  The  songs  are  intro 
duced  into  the  place  in  the  history  where  they,  being  themselves  historical  elements,  fit, 
without  being  intended  precisely  to  serve  as  vouchers  for  the  history,  as  H^EVERNICK  sup 
poses  (ubi  supra].  Standing  as  lyrical  accompaniment  in  organic  connection  with  the  his 
torical  narration,  they  affect  the  coloring  of  the  whole  by  heightening  the  liveliness,  fresh 
ness  and  vividness  of  the  historical  narrative. 

And  this  is  throughout  the  character  of  the  narration,  effort  at  completeness  in  the 
accounts  of  deeds  and  persons  which  are  often  finished  out  to  the  smallest  minutiaj,  an 
elaborateness  and  vividness  in  the  presentation  of  the  historical  material,  not  found  in  other 
historical  books  (especially  in  the  Books  of  Kings  which  only  here  and  there  make  brief 
extracts  from  their  extensive  authorities),  and  such  freshness  and  directness  in  the  coloring 
of  the  narrative  that  we  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  we  have  here  an  immediate  copy 
of  the  incidents  related,  and  that  the  editor  did  not  draw  from  any  intermediate  working  up 
of  the  original  authorities.  The  narrative  has  an  easy,  simple,  attractive  flow,  without  inter 
ruption  by  stereotyped  phrases  and  references  to  authorities,  while  in  the  Books  of  Kings 
there  is  a  tedious,  ever-recurring  apparatus  of  standing  formulae.  THEXIUS  says  (Einl.  zum 
Kommcnt  uber  die  Bucher  Sam.  S.  16,  2  Aufl.) :  "For  the  rest,  the  older  parts  especially  of 
the  work  belong  to  the  finest  historical  productions  of  the  Old  Testament;  they  excel  all 
others  in  copiousness;  they  enable  us  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  actors  introduced;  they 
commend  themselves  by  a  charming  simplicity  of  style,  and  give  us  a  high  conception  of  the 
many-sided  influence  of  the  prophetic  work." 

HAEVERNICK  rightly  says,  that  from  this  characteristic  of  the  book,  it  is  itself  almost 
the  same  as  an  original  authority  and  chronicle  (Introd.  II.  1,  p.  142).  It  therefore  bears 
throughout  the  stamp  of  historical  truth.  By  the  simple  and  exact  setting  forth  of  the  per 
sonages  and  their  doings,  by  the  characteristic  sketches  of  their  dispositions  and  characters, 
by  the  thorough  description  of  historical  antecedents  and  vivid  and  lively  references  to  local 
relations  and  accidental  circumstances,  we  are  pointed  to  rich  original  authorities,  that  in  an 
original  and  immediate  way  brought  persons  and  events  before  the  editor  of  the  books,  who 
was  certainly  too  far  removed  from  them  in  time  to  be  able  to  give  so  living  and  detailed  a 
portraiture  from  his  own  personal  observation  and  experience.  KEIL'S  remark,  therefore — 
that,  on  account  of  the  qualities  above  described,  the  historical  narrative  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel  may  lay  rightful  claim  to  historical  truth  and  fidelity  not  only  in  general,  but  also 
in  special  and  particular— is  quite  correct,  at  least  in  respect  to  the  first  point  [the  general 
correctness].  We  make  this  restriction  here  only  in  reference  to  those  particulars  of  the 
narrative  whose  historical  trustworthiness  has  been  denied  on  the  ground  of  iucongruences, 
inconcinnities  and  contradictions  supposed  to  be  observed  in  them.  To  solve  the  questions 
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thus  arising  we  must  look  more  closely  at  the  literary  character  and  the  composition  of  the 
books,  for  these  are  inseparable  from  the  question  of  their  historical  value. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  our  Books  of  Samuel  in  form  and  content  have  the 
marks  of  a  production  that  sprang  from  a  redaction  of  a  manifold  historical  material,  which 
stretched  over  a  space  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  existed  in  various  parts  and  groups, 
having  already  somehow  taken  shape  by  written  tradition,  and  that  this  reduction  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  literary  hand,  traces  of  which  we  see  in  the  passages,  1  Sam.  ix.  <) ;  xxvii.  6 
and  xvii.  12,  14,  15.  Further,  a  glance  at  the  content  shows  that  the  redactor  of  these  books 
took  pains  to  give  them  unity,  to  produce  as  well-arranged  a  historical  narrative  as  possible. 
The  narrative  sets  out  with  a  sharply  marked  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of 
the  Judges,  shows  in  the  relation  of  the  history  of  Samuel,  Saul  and  David  everywhere  a 
generally  steady  connection  and  advance,  and  also  is  not  without  a  firm  and  strong  conclu 
sion,  as  we  maintain,  and  shall  endeavor  to  prove  below,  against  the  view  that  on  account 
of  the  non-mention  of  the  death  of  David,  it  has  no  proper  conclusion.  The  author  of  our 
books  has  so  combined  and  worked  up  the  historical  material  that  he  had  at  command  a.s 
to  give  them  an  internal  unity  of  composition,  and  it  is,  as  BLKEK  rightly  says  (ul>i  supra, 
p.  3G7),  decidedly  incorrect  to  restrict  the  author's  work  (as  has  been  done  in  part)  to  a  mere 
stringing  together  and  combination  of  earlier  writings,  that  is,  to  regard  it  as  an  external 
compilation.  Against  this  view  com-p.  also  DE  WETTE,  Einl.  [Introd.J  \  178.  We  shall  see 
hereafter  what  points  of  view  control  the  arrangement  of  the  historical  material,  and  condi 
tion  the  internal  connection  of  its  often  seemingly  loosely  arranged  parts.  At  present  we 
only  establish  the  fact,  which  is  plain  to  an  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the  external  com 
position  of  the  historical  content,  that  the  latter  makes  in  the  main  the  impression  of  a  well- 
arranged  unitary  whole  (see  also  N^GELSBACU,  ul>i  sup.,  p.  400),  and  from  this  generally 
incontestable  ground  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  a  number  of  special  passages  which  have 
been  adduced  against  and  seem  to  oppose  the  unity  and  concinnity  of  the  historical  narra 
tion  in  respect  to  its  form  and  content. 

In  this  examination  we  shall  find  that  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  contradictions 
and  incongruences  supposed  to  be  found  in  our  books  and  referred  to  the  union  of  various 
traditions  and  authorities,  do  not  exist,  or  at  least  that  there  is  no  necessity  lor  accepting 
them  so  long  as  unforced,  satisfactory  explanations  of  seeming  discrepancies  or  repetitions 
may  be  given.  At  the  same  time  unprejudiced  regard  for  truth  requires  us  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  are  certainly  some  passages  in  which  there  is  not  strict  congruence  and  con 
cinnity,  and  that  there  are  certain  peculiarities  of  the  narration,  in  consequence  of  which 
there  is  in  minuthe  an  entire  failure  to  maintain  the  historical  connection  according  to  the 
chronological  order.  Nevertheless,  the  general  unity  of  the  narrative,  grounded  in  control 
ling  fundamental  thoughts,  and  in  the  sequence  of  events,  is  not  only  not  impaired  by  these 
individual  instances,  but  becomes  clearer  the  more  plainly  we  see  from  what  chief  point  of 
view  the  redactor  arranges  and  groups  the  material.  The  contradictions  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  discover  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  as  signs  of  various  mutually  exclusive  parts 
out  of  which  they  have  been  put  together,  are  all  collected  and  examined,  or  rather  solved, 
by  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  passages,  in  DE  WETTK,  Einltit.  [Introd.],  §  17'J;  BLEEK, 
Einleit.  [Introd.]  p.  3G3;  TIIENIUS,  ubi  sup  ,  Einl.,  pp.  9-11 ;  KEIL,  Einl.  [Introd.],  £  52; 
HAEVERSICK,  Einl.  §106;  NAEGELSBACH,  HERZOG,  R.-E.,  uli  sup.,  p.  40.3. 

In  the  first  book  the  statement  in  ch.  vii.  15-17  that  Samuel  was  Judge  over  Israel  as 
long  as  he  lived,  is  said  to  conflict  with  viii.  1  sq.  and  xii.  2sq.,  according  to  which  he  gave  up 
his  office  to  his  sons.  But  when  it  is  said  in  viii.  1  that  Samuel  made  his  sons  judges  over 
Israel,  this  is  not  saying  that  he  himself  gave  up  his  office ;  rather  this  step  of  his  is  expressly 
referred  to  the  fact  that  he  was  growing  old.  The  application  of  the  Elders  of  the  people  to 
him  for  a  king  (viii.  4),  and  their  reference  to  the  evil  conduct  of  his  sons,  shows  that,  while 
the  latter  held  the  judicial  office,  he  was  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  nation.  The  passage  xii.  2  sq.  shows  plainly  that  Samuel,  while 
his  sons  were  judges,  filled  his  old  office  "unto  this  day."  His  authority  did  not  cease  even 
under  Saul;  rather,  knowing  that  he  exercised  his  function  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he 
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asserted  it  with  all  the  more  emphasis  against  Saul,  and  Saul  yielded  to  it  without  making 
against  him  the  charge  of  unauthorized  conduct. 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  viii.  5  and  xii.  12,  when  in  the  first  passage  Samuel's 
age  and  the  evil  conduct  of  his  sons,  and  in  the  second  the  imminent  danger  of  a  crushing 
war  with  the  Ammonites,  is  given  as  the  occasion  of  the  demand  for  a  kingdom;  for  these 
two  are  inseparably  connected.  The  people  needed  energetic  and  single  guidance  in  its 
wars,  and  this  it  looked  for  not  in  the  aging  Samuel  and  his  wicked  sons,  but  in  a  man 
clothed  with  royal  authority,  under  whose  lead  it  might  victoriously  meet  the  kings  of  the 
heathen  nations  (comp.  viii.  20).  Besides,  we  must  remember  that  Saul,  though  he  was  con 
secrated  king  over  Israel  by  Samuel's  anointing,  yet  at  first  returned  to  his  original  calling 
(xi.  5),  and  it  was  the  attack  of  Nahash.  the  Ammonite  king,  that  first  aroused  the  people 
anew  to  a  lively  sense  of  their  need  of  a  royal  leader,  as  is  stated  in  xii.  12.  And  with  this 
agrees  the  fact  that,  after  the  victory  gained  by  Saul  over  the  Ammonites  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  (xi.  6),  the  whole  people  recognized  him  as  their  now  freshly  authenticated 
king,  and  in  consequence  of  this  victory  regarded  as  a  divine  declaration  of  the  kingdom,  the 
latter  was  renewed  by  the  three  parties  to  it,  the  people,  Saul,  and  Samuel  (xi.  12-15). 

In  chap.  vii.  13  we  read:  "So  the  Philistines  were  subdued,  and  they  came  no  more  into 
the  coast  of  Israel,  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Samuel." 
A  discrepancy  has  been  discovered  between  these  words,  according  to  which  Samuel  com 
pletely  estopped  the  Philistines  from  returning,  and  ix.  16,  where  a  king  is  promised  the 
people  as  deliverer  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  andx.5andxiii.  5sq.,  especially  vers. 
19  sq.  and  xvii.  1  sq  ,  where  there  are  express  accounts  of  wars  of  the  Philistines  with  Israel  and 
of  the  oppression  of  the  latter  by  the  Philistine  rule  (TuEXius  and  DE  WETTE).  But  in  i;ict 
no  such  discrepancy  exists.  It  is  by  no  means  said  in  the  first  half  of  chap.  vii.  13  that  the 
return  of  the  Philistines  was  estopped  fully,  that  is,  for  all  time;  ic  is  said  only  that  in  this 
battle  of  Ebenezer  they  were  "  subdued  or  humbled."  When  then  it  is  added  "  they  came 
no  more  into  the  coast  of  Israel,"  that  is,  they  did  not  repeat  their  incursions,  we  need  not 
suppose  that  the  narrator  intended  to  say  that  the  Philistines  never  again  entered  the  terri 
tory  of  Israel  so  long  as  Samuel  lived.  On  the  contrary,  the  historical  content  is  defined  by 
the  second  half  of  ver.  13,  "  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days 
of  Samuel."  If  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord,"  that  is,  His  power  and  might,  was  against  the  Phi 
listines  all  the  days  of  Samuel,  this  involves  the  fact  that,  as  long  as  Samuel  lived,  the  Phi 
listines  were  hostile  to  Israel  and  sought  to  subdue  them,  but  God  defended  His  people  and 
gave  them  the  victory  over  their  enemies.  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  against  the  Philistines" 
supposes  strife  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines,  occasioned  by  the  incursions  of  the  latter. 
What  immediately  precedes  can  therefore  be  understood  only  in  a  relative,  not  in  an  abso 
lute  sense  of  the  Philistines'  not  coming  again  into  the  border  of  Israel.  Otherwise  the  sup 
posed  contradiction  would  exist  in  the  two  parts  of  ver.  13  itself.  The  decisive  fact,  how 
ever,  in  this  question  is  that  the  words  "  all  the  days  of  Samuel "  are  to  be  connected  not,  as 
the  alleged  contradiction  supposes,  with  the  first  half  of  ver.  13,  but  only  with  the  second. 
It  is  not  said  "  all  the  days  of  Samuel  the  Philistines  did  not  return,"  but  "  all  the  days  of 
Samuel  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  the  Philistines."  The  first  statement  declares,  over 
against  the  reference  to  God's  power  warding  off  the  hostility  of  the  Philistines,  and  in  con 
nection  with  Samuel's  victory  over  them  at  Ebenezer,  that  in  consequence  of  this  victory  they 
had  not  repeated  their  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Israel,  and  this  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  space  of  time  after  the  lapse  of  which  they  resumed  their  old  wars  against  Israel.  In 
Saul's  victories  over  them,  who,  uas  long  as  he  lived,"  had  to  struggle  hard  with  them  (xiv. 
52),  and  whose  term  of  life  nearly  coincided  with  that  of  Samuel,  since  the  latter  died  only 
a  few  years  before  him,  the  hand  of  Jehovah  was  mighty  against  them,  and  the  promise  of 
ix.  16  was  fulfilled.  Israel's  condition  of  shameful  subjection  portrayed  in  xiii.  19sq.  was  the 
result  of  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  Philistines  mentioned  in  vers.  5  and  6,  and  does 
not  contradict  the  statement  that  Jehovah's  hand  was  against  the  Philistines  "all  the  days 
of  Samuel,"  s^ince  in  chap.  xiv.  is  related  how  the  Lord  at  that  time  helped  Israel  (comp.  ver. 
23).  The  solution  of  the  alleged  contradiction  that  restricts  the  expression  "all  the  days 
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of  Samuel "  to  the  duration  of  his  judicial  term,  is  unsatisfactory  from  the  arbitrariness  of  this 
restriction,  and  conflicts  with  ver.  15 :  "  Samuel  judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life.'1 

It  is  also  maintained  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  section  ix.  1-10,  16  and 
the  sections  viii.,  x.  17-27,  because  in  the  former  Samuel  anoints  Saul  in  consequence  of  a 
divine  revelation,  and  in  the  latter  has  him  chosen  king  by  lot  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
of  the  people  (DE  WETTE).  But  in  truth  there  is  nothing  here  that  compels  us  to  suppose 
an  absolute  contradiction  ;  "  for  in  ix.  1 — x.  1C  is  related  the  secret  anointing  of  Saul  by 
Samuel,  with  its  immediate  consequences,  and  in  x.  17-27  the  choice  by  lot  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  people  "  (NAEGELSBACH,  ubi  sup.  p.  401).  THENIDS  (Komm.  2  AuJJ.  p.  43)  seeks 
to  establish  the  unhistorical  character  of  both  narrations  by  stating  the  alternative:  "the 
Prophet  would  then  either  have  tempted  God,  or  have  been  guilty  of  an  unworthy  trick  be 
fore  the  people;"  but  against  this  we  remark  that  according  to  x.  17-27  also  every  thing  was 
done  by  Samuel  at  the  divine  instance  and  under  divine  influence  (vcrs.  18,  24),  as  in  the 
narrative  in  ix.  1 — x.  16,  that  therefore  both  tempting  God  and  unworthy  trickery  on 
Samuel's  part  are  excluded,  since  in  the  narration  the  choice  by  lot  also  is  conceived  of  in  a 
theocratic  point  of  view.  In  the  presence  of  the  assembled  people  God  declares  the  man  who 
had  been  chosen  and  anointed  by  His  will,  to  be  king,  and  His  representative.  Comp. 
Winer,  J>ibl.  Realworterbuch,  II.  p.  389:  "In  chap.  viii.  Samuel  declares  himself  against  the 
wish  of  the  people  by  command  of  Jehovah  Himself,  and  by  His  command  makes  an  attempt 
to  divert  the  Israelites  from  their  desire.  This  failing,  he  receives  from  Jehovah  the  com 
mand  to  yield  (viii.  21  sq.),  and  anoints  Saul,  chaps,  ix.,  x.  And  then  the  scene,  x.  17  sq.,  was 
not  superfluous:  the  first  revelation,  ix.  15  sq.,  was  for  the  Prophet;  the  second,  x.  20  sq.,  for 
the  people."  To  this  we  add  EWALD'S  remark  (Gcschichte  dcs  V.  Isr.  [Hist,  of  Israel],  III. 
p.  3.'},  3  Aufl.)  :  "If  we  bear  in  mind  the  ordinary  use  of  the  sacred  lot  in  those  times,  we 
shall  find  that  in  the  connection  of  this  narrative  (EwALD  ascribes  vers.  17-27  to  the  author 
of  the  preceding  section)  nothing  but  the  truth  is  described  in  this  incident;  the  mysterious 
meeting  with  the  Seer  did  not  suffice  for  the  full  and  benedictive  recognition  of  Saul  the 
king,  but  publicly  also  in  solemn  national  assembly  it  was  necessary  that  the  Spirit  of  Jah- 
veh  should  choose  him  before  all  others  and  mark  him  as  the  man  of  Jahveh."  And  so  there 
is  no  contradiction  between  ix.  1 — x.  16  and  x.  17-27,  but  the  two  sections  stand  in  coucin- 
nate  relation  to  one  another. 

Another  discrepancy  has  been  found  between  xi.  14  sq.  and  xiii.  8  compared  with  x.  8,  it 
being  held  that  the  words  of  Samuel  (x.  8)  contain  a  command  to  Saul  to  go  immediately  to 
Gilgal  and  wait  for  him  there  seven  days.  On  this  supposition  certainly  chaps,  viii.  and  xi. 
14sq.  cannot  be  reconciled,  since,  according  to  the  latter  passage,  Saul  went  to  Gilgal  not 
before  but  with  Samuel,  and  indeed  at  his  special  suggestion,  and  there  was  therefore  no  wait 
ing  on  Samuel;  and  moreover,  before  Saul  and  Samuel  came  together  in  Gilgal,  their  first 
meeting  after  that  solemn  prophetic  consecration  of  Saul  (x.  1-8)  took  place  in  Mizpeh. 
Equally  impossible,  on  this  supposition,  is  a  reconciliation  of  x.  8  and  xiii.  8,  which  hist  pas 
sage  contains  an  undeniable  reference  to  an  order  given  to  Saul  by  Samuel,  such  as  is  ex 
pressed  in  x.  8;  for  between  the  two  there  is  an  interval,  according  to  xiii.  1,  of  two  years. 
[But  the  text  here  (xiii.  1)  is  corrupt — see  note  on  the  verse  in  question. — TE.]  NAEGELSBACH 
therefore  supposes  that  x.  8  is  not  in  its  proper  place,  but  stood  originally  somewhere  just  before 
xiii.  8  (ubi  sup.  p.  401).  THENITJS  joins  xiii.  2sq.  immediately  on  to  x.  10,  regarding  x.  17— 
xii.  25  as  a  section  interpolated  into  the  original  document  between  x.  16  and  xiii.  2,  and 
xiii.  1  as  an  interpolation  by  the  Redactor,  or  perhaps  by  a  later  hand,  by  which  the  succe- 
dent  matter  was  brought  into  plausible  connection  with  the  inserted  section,  and  the  neces 
sary  time  gained  for  the  occurrence  narrated  in  this  section  (ubi  sup.  p.  49).  There  are  grave 
objections  to  both  expedients;  to  the  first  because  of  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  supposed 
right  place  before  xiii.  8  where  x.  8  is  to  be  put ;  to  the  second— apart  from  the  fact  that  no 
other  reason  is  given  for  the  supposition  that  this  section  is  interpolated — because  of  the 
chronological  difficulty  mentioned  by  KEIL  (Introd.  I.  236),  which  undoubtedly  presents  it 
self  when  we  look  at  all  which,  on  this  supposition,  must  have  been  done  (according  to  xiii. 
2-7)  within  these  seven  days,  and  because  of  the  very  bold  hypothesis  that  is  advanced  by 
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this  assumption  of  an  interpolated  tradition,  and  by  the  explanation  of  the  words  of  xiii.  1. 
We  have  seen  what  significance  the  section  x.  17-27,  in  historical  connection  with  what  goes 
before  has  for  the  commencement  of  Saul's  kingdom.     KEIL  therefore  properly  asks  the  ques 
tion  :  "  How  could  Saul,  secretly  anointed  by  Samuel,  and  concealing  this  anointing  even  from 
his  uncle  (x.  1,  16),  come  to  such  consideration,  that  at  his  call  all  Israel  flocked  about  him, 
as  about  their  king,  when  he  had  neither  been  proclaimed  king  by  Samuel,  nor  by  any  act 
had  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  for  himself  as  king?''  (ubi  supra).     Keil,  it  is  true,  from 
the  proposition  (which  is  correct)  that  the  narration  in  xiii.  1-7  requires  for  its  explanation 
the  content  of  the  section  x.  17— xii.  25,  draws  the  conclusion  that  Samuel's  order  to  Saul  in 
x.  8  refers  to  the  solemn  proclamation  of  Saul  as  king  in  Gilgal  (xi.  14sq.);  but  this  conclusion 
is  unsatisfactory  on  grounds  already  adduced.     And  moreover  the  view  which  KEIL  connects 
with  this  conclusion  (and  which  is  found  as  far  back  as  CLERICUS)  is  untenable— namely,  that 
the  statement  in  xiii.  8   (which  has  consequently  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  x.  8)  refers  to  a 
command  not  expressly  mentioned,  but  here  casually  alluded  to  in  the  words  "  according  to 
the  set  time  that  Samuel  had  appointed,"  by  which  Samuel,  with  reference  to  the  Philistine 
war,  had  at  a  later  time  ordered  Saul  to  Gilgal ;  for  these  very  words  (as  KEIL  himself  now 
admits,  Comm.  in  loco,  101, 128)  plainly  point  to  the  injunction  given  to  Saul  in  x.  8.     How 
ever,  proceeding  from  this  supposition,  we  are  no  way  bound  to  explain  the  words  in  x.  8  as 
a  command  of  Samuel  which  was  to  be  immediately  carried  out  by  Saul.     The  proper  ex 
planation  of  the  connection  in  which  the  "thou  gocst  down"  (^_y  in  ver.  8  stands  partly 
with  the  preceding,  partly  with  the  following  circumstantial  clause  introduced  by  "  and  be 
hold"  (nsni)  leads  to  the  conditional  rendering  "and  when  thou  goest  down  before  me  to 
Gilgal,  behold ;"  and  a  similar  translation  is  found  in  SEB.  SCHMIDT,  only  with  im 
proper  temporal  extension,  and  is  proposed  by  EWALD  (Gcsch.  3  Aufl.  III.  41)    and  KEIL 
(Comm.  p.  101).     The  king  chosen  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines  must  re 
cognize  it  as  his  first  duty  to  prove  his  kingly  might  in  battle  against  the  Philistines,  in  ac 
cordance  with  his  consecration  received  from  Samuel.     The  exhortation  to  this  duty  Samuel 
couples  with  the  command  that  he  should  not  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  calling  trespass  on 
the  field  that  was  to  remain  closed  to  him,  namely,  the  offering  of  sacrifice  for  the  people 
when  they  were  mustered  for  war.     EWALD  says :  "  Gilgal,  on  the  south-western  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  was  then,  from  all  indications,  one  of  the  most  holy  places  in  Israel,  and  the  true 
centre  of  the  whole  people ;  it  had  a  like  importance  before,  and  much  more  then,  because 
the  Philistine  control  reached  so  far  eastward*  that  the  middle  point  of  the  kingdom  must  have 
been  pressed  back  to  the  bank  of  the  Jordan.     There  the  people  must  have  assembled  for  all 
general  political  questions,  and  thence  after  offering  and  consecration  have  marched  forth 
armed  to  war"  (ubi  sup.  p.  42).     The  significance  of  Gilgal  for  the  whole  people  at  this  pe 
riod  of  the  Israelitish  history  is  presupposed  in  Samuel's  command  to  Saul,  which  conse 
quently  contains  for  him  the  following    rule    of  government:    When  thou  goest  down  to 
Gilgal — that  is,  to  gather  the   people  there,  that  they  may  be  led  forth  to  battle  against 
the  Philistines,  and  to  this  end  receive  consecration  by  solemn  offering — thou  shalt  await 
my  coming  for  the  preparation,  and  neither  in  thy  own  power  make  the  offering,  nor  of  thy 
own  will  begin  the  war  against  the  Philistines.     In  this  prophetic  command  Saul  ought  to 
have  recognized  the  voice  of  God  (see  KEIL,  ubi  sup.,  pp.  101-103,  and  EWALD,  ubi  sup.,  p.  41- 
46).     This  explanation  is  found  as  early  as  BREXZ.     He  says:  ''But  we  are  not  to  understand 
that  Samuel  commands  Saul  to  go  straightway  down  to  Gilgal  and  there  wait  seven  days,  but 
that  he  is  to  do  this  after  he  has  been  publicly  elected  king  and  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by 
victory  over  the  Ammonites,  and  shall  then  begin  to  prepare  for  war  against  the  Philistines, 
on  whose  account  especially  Saul  was  called  to  the  kingdom.     The  following,  therefore,  is  the 
meaning  of  Samuel's  command :  Thou  art  called  to  the  kingdom  especially  to  free  Israel  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Philistines.     When,  therefore,  thou  art  about  to  undertake  this  work,  go 
down  to  Gilgal  and  wait  there  seven  days  till  I  come  to  thee ;  then  thou  shalt  offer  a  sacri 
fice,  but  not  before  I  come,  and  I  will  show  thee  what  is  to  be  done,  that  our  enemies  the 

*  [EWALD  has  west,  but  the  sense  seems  to  require  east. — TR.] 
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Philistines  may  be  conquered;  this  thing  is  related  afterwards  in  chap,  xiii.,  where  we  read 
that  Saul  violated  this  command." 

Thenius  finds  a  discrepancy  between  xiv.  47  and  x.  17  sq.and  xi.  14  sq.  (p.  05),  maintain 
ing  that  here  several  mutually  exclusive  relations  are  put  together— that  the  author  of  the 
sections  xiv.  47  sq.  relates  that  Saul  by  this  victory  over  the  Philistines  proved  himself  to  be 
the  king  anointed  by  Samuel  and  secured  royal  authority,  and  that  this  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  x.  17  sq.,xi.  14sq.,  and  xv.  But  if  we  recollect  that  the  Philistines  had  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  land,  the  expression  "O?  ["took"]  in  xiv.  47  is  best  understood  as  mean 
ing  that  Saul  by  this  victory  got  the  real  control  of  the  hind,  not  as  referring  to  the  public 
assumption  of  the  kingdom  to  which  he  was  first  designated  by  the  anointing.  There  is 
therefore  no  discrepancy  between  this  statement  of  the  result  of  the  victory  over  the  Philis 
tines  and  the  accounts  of  Saul's  choice  by  lot  (x.  I7sq.),  and  of  his  confirmation  as  king  before 
the  whole  people  in  Gilgal  (xi.  14  sq). 

An  apparent  anachronism  exists  in  xvii.  54,  where  it  is  said  that  David  carried  Goliath's 
head  to  Jerusalem,  while  it  was  some  time  later  that  he  conquered  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.) ; 
but  this  is  explained  by  the  remark  of  Kunz  (HEU/OG,  Ecal-Encycl,  Art.  "David")  and 
others,  that,  if  not  the  citadel,  yet  the  city  of  Jerusalem  had  then  been  a  long  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xv.  G3 ;  Judg.  i.  21),  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  lor  the 
establishment  of  this  fact,  which  makes  the  deposition  (of  Goliath's  head)  possible,  to  suppose 
with  NAEGELSBACII  that  David  had  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  importance  of  this  city,  al 
though  this  supposition  is  unjustly  set  aside  by  THENIUS  without  further  consideration.  There 
is  just  as  little  difficulty  in  the  statement  that  David,  after  the  victory,  deposited  the  armor 
of  Goliath  in  his  tent,  while  the  giant's  sword  is  afterwards  found  in  the  Sanctuary  at  Nob. 

Between  xviii.  5  and  xviii.  13-16  a  discrepancy  has  been  found,  in  that  in  the  first  pas 
sage  David  received  his  appointment  as  military  commander  on  account  of  his  bravery ;  in  the 
second  on  account  of  Saul's  envy  and  fear  of  him.  The  apparent  contradiction  is  set  aside, 
however,  by  a  glance  at  the  intermediate  narration,  according  to  which  the  jealousy  aroused 
in  Saul  by  the  women's  song  of  victory  produced  such  a  change  in  his  disposition  towards 
David  that  he  assigned  the  latter  a  higher  post  only  to  remove  him  from  his  person  and  ex 
pose  him  to  death  in  battle  against  the  Philistines. 

Between  the  statements  of  Jonathan  in  xix.  2  and  xx.  2 — the  first  of  which  informs  David 
of  his  father's  murderous  thoughts  against  him,  while  the  second  assures  him  of  the  contrary 
— there  lies  an  interval,  in  which  Saul's  hatred  against  David  might  have  softened ;  or  at 
least  Jonathan,  thinking  the  best  of  his  father,  might  believe  that  he  had  perceived  a  change 
in  his  disposition  towards  David.  Perhaps  Jonathan,  as  NAECELSBACH  (p.  403)  supposes,  in 
tends  only  to  deny  that  another  attack  against  David's  life  is  purposed.  Why,  in  the  face 
of  this  assurance  of  his  friend,  should  it  be  so  inconceivable  that  David  should  speak  of  again 
appearing  at  the  royal  table  at  the  appointed  time  when  Saul  expected  him?  Had  David 
not  already  had  experience  of  similar  paroxysms  of  rage  in  the  king,  and  yet  been  always  re 
conciled  with  him  by  Jonathan's  intervention? 

The  apparent  contradiction  between  1  Sam.  xviii.  27,  where  David  brings  200  foreskins  of 
the  Philistines  for  Michal,  and  2  Sam.  iii.  14,  which  speaks  of  100  only,  is  resolved  by  referring 
to  1  Sam.  xviii.  25,  according  to  which  Saul  had  demanded  the  latter  number  of  foreskins ;  only 
these,  not  the  two  hundred  actually  brought,  are  mentioned  by  David  in  the  later  passage. 

We  turn  now  to  those  sections  in  which  there  are  supposed  to  exist  double  accounts  of 
the  same  thing,  in  part  mutually  exclusive  and  contradictory;  that  is,  signs  of  the  use  of  va 
rious  documents,  which  in  respect  to  the  same  facts  and  events,  present  differences  that  the 
Redactor  could  not  reconcile. 

First  among  these  is  the  narrative  of  the  two  Goliaths,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4,  and  2  Sam.  xxi. 
19.  In  the  one  passage  David  slays  the  giant  Goliath,  and  in  the  other  it  is  related  of  Elha- 
nan,  son  of  Jaare-oregim,  that  he  slew  Goliath  of  Gath,  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's 
beam.  It  is  altogether  arbitrary  in  BOETTCHER  (Neue  exegetisch-kritische  ^Ehrenfesen  zum  A.  T. 
on  2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  to  try  to  prove  the  identity  of  this  Elhanan  with  David  (see  THENIUS,  p. 
259),  in  order  to  make  this  account  agree  with  1  Sam.  xvii.  4  f.  Nothing  obliges  us  to  re- 
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gard  the  two  passages  as  referring  to  the  same  incident,  since  two  different  actors  are  men 
tioned,  David  and  Ellianan,  the  last  with  circumstantial  reference  to  his  person  and  descent, 
and  there  may  well  have  been  at  different  times  two  giants  of  equal  strength  and  the  same 
name,  the  later  perhaps  purposely  honored  with  the  name  of  the  earlier.  But  in  the  parallel 
passage,  1  Chron.  xx.  5,  which  evidently  gives  the  same  event  as  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  it  is  said  : 
"Elhanan,  the  son  of  Jair,  slew  Lahmi,  the  brother  of  Goliath  of  Gath,  whose  spear,  etc.;'1 
and  if  the  correct  reading  is  not  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  (of  which  I  cannot  convince  myself),  but  ra 
ther  in  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  then  the  distinctness  of  the  combats  related  in  the  two  accounts  is  so  much 
the  more  beyond  doubt  (see  THENXUS'  view,  p.258sq.,  which  is  opposed  to  his  earlier  view). 

In  xix.  9sq.  the  same  incident  seems  to  be  related  as  in  xviii.  9sq.,  and  therefore  the  one 
passage  or  the  other  seems  to  be  not  in  the  right  place.  Yet  the  double  narrative,  agreeing 
literally  in  single  expressions,  may  be  referred  without  difficulty  to  two  explosions  of  rage  on 
Saul's  part,  since  according  to  xviii.  sq.  this  rage  showed  itself  several  times  against  David. 

The  rejection  of  Saul  is  narrated  in  the  two  sections,  1  Sam.  xiii.  8-14,  and  xv.  10-26. 
But  nothing  requires  us  to  regard  these  as  mutually  exclusive  narrations  of  one  and  the  same 
fact.  Rather  the  circumstances  under  which  Saul  manifests  his  disobedience  are  so  different 
in  the  two  cases,  that  we  must  recognize  two  different  courses  of  events  in  which  his  disobe 
dience  is  shown.  But,  as  in  the  second  act  of  disobedience  there  lay  a  heightening  of  the 
guilt,  so  on  the  first  act  of  the  punishment  (xiii.,  xiv.)  followed  the  second  sharper  act,  con 
sisting  in  the  definitive  rejection  (xv.  23,  24). 

There  is  just  as  little  necessity  for  referring  the  parallel  narrations  in  x.  10-12  and  xix. 
22-24  to  the  same  event.  Rather,  there  is  so  much  in  each  that  is  peculiar,  that  we  are  justi 
fied  in  assuming  two  different  occurrences  in  which  the  proverb  uls  Saul  also  among  the  pro 
phets?"  found  its  application.  The  first  incident  explains  its  origin,  for  it  is  said,  x.  12: 
"  Therefore  it  became  a  proverb."  The  second  similar  incident,  which  is  described  as  occurring 
under  totally  different  circumstances,  fixed  it  and  gave  it  a  wider  application,  xix.  24. 

TIIENIUS'  grounds  (p.  120)  for  referring  to  one  event  the  two  narratives  of  the  repeated 
treachery  of  the  Ziphites  towards  David  and  David's  magnanimous  conduct  towards  Saul 
(xxiii.  19-24,  xxiv.  and  xxvi.),  of  which  the  tradition  is  supposed  to  have  given  a  double 
account,  seem  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two.  Their  points  of  agreement 
do  not  exclude  the  distinctness  of  the  events.  "  For,"  says  NAEGELSBACH  (p.  402)  justly,  "  that 
David  twice  came  to  the  hill  Hachilah  near  Ziph  is  probable  by  reason  of  the  hiding-places 
in  this  wooded  mountain-range;  that  the  Ziphites  twice  discovered  and  betrayed  his  abode 
is  very  natural  from  their  friendship  for  Saul;  and  that  Saul  made  a  second  expedition 
against  David  is  psychologically  only  too  easily  explained,  even  though  he  was  no  moral 
monster  ;  his  hatred  against  David  was  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  could  only  be  repressed  for 
the  moment,  not  destroyed,  by  that  magnanimous  deed."  David's  twice  sparing  the  life  of 
his  enemy  has  its  ground  in  the  horror  of  laying  hand  on  the  Lords  anointed,  and  Saul's 
consequent  double  expression  of  repentance  is  explained  by  the  change  of  feeling  which  is 
psychologically  not  hard  to  understand  when  we  consider  his  disposition,  as  it  is  everywhere 
represented  to  us.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  along  with  these  resemblances  there  are  such 
important  differences  in  the  two  narratives  that  the  assumption  of  two  events  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  arbitrary.  On  the  particulars  comp.  HAEVERNICK  (p.  138  sq.)  and 
KEIL  (Introd.  I.  243,  244). 

The  narrative  of  David's  two  nights  to  the  Philistines  (xxi.  10-15,  andxxvii.lsq.)  is 
regarded  as  a  double  relation  of  the  same  event,  and  is  referred  to  different  sources.  The- 
ni  us  (p.  101  sq  )  finds  historical  truth  only  in  the  second  relation  of  David's  flight  to  Gath 
(xxvii,),  on  the  ground  that  David  would  have  fled  to  the  Philistines  only  in  the  extremest 
need,  and  not  at  the  outset  ;  but  certainly  according  to  the  account  of  Saul's  pursuit  of  Da 
vid,  that  precedes  xxi.,  the  latter's  need  was  great  enough  to  impel  him  under  those  cir 
cumstances  to  flee  to  the  Philistines.  While  the  two  narratives  agree  in  the  fact  that  David 
flees  to  Achish,  the  differences  in  everything  else  are  so  great  that  we  must  suppose  not  one 
abode  of  David  with  the  Philistines  (held  by  THENIUS  to  be  given  with  historical  trustwor 
thiness  only  in  xxvii.)  but  two  distinct  occurrences.  In  xxi.  he  comes  alone  to  Achish,  in 
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xxvii.  with  wives  and  children  and  a  numerous  retinue ;  in  the  first  case,  being  soon  recog 
nized,  he  had  to  act  the  madman  in  order  to  save  himself,  and  his  stay  was  short;  in  the 
second  he  settles  himself  for  a  long  abode  in  Ziklag,  and  undertakes  several  expeditious 
against  the  hostile  tribes  on  the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  whereby  he  secures  the  favor 
and  protection  of  Achish.  With  such  great  differences  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  narration 
in  xxi.  is  a  legendary  embellishment  of  that  in  xxvii. 

There  are  two  mentions  of  the  death  of  Samuel,  xxv.  1  and  xxvii i.  3.  We  need  not, 
however,  suppose  that  the  Redactor  took  these  from  two  sources.  Rather  the  repetition  in 
xxviii.  3  (which  moreover  from  its  language  and  style  does  not  seem  to  be  an  independent 
account)  serves  to  introduce  and  illustrate  the  following  narrative  as  much  as  the  remark 
that  Saul  had  driven  the  necromancers  and  wizards  out  of  the  land.  "  The  repetition  of  the 
words  'they  had  lamented  him  and  buried  him/  seems  designed  to  put  the  impiety  against 
Samuel  in  a  still  stronger  light"  (NAEGEL.su,  p.  404). 

At  the  first  glance  there  seem  to  be  two  contradictory  accounts  of  Saul's  death  in  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  4  and  2  Sam.  i.  9,  10,  according  to  the  first  of  which  he  killed  himself,  but  according 
to  the  second  was  at  his  own  request  slain  by  an  Amalekite,  who  himself  brings  the  report. 
EWALD  (p.  137, 138)  supposes  here  two  different  and  evidently  ancient  accounts,  of  which  one 
makes  the  faithful  and  conscientious  armor-bearer,  the  other  a  frivolous  and  rude  Gentile 
present  at  the  last  moment  of  the  sinking  hero  ;  the  fir>t  the  account  of  those  who  spoke  well, 
the  second  that  of  those  who  spoke  ill  of  Saul ;  but  this  supposition  of  two  sources  and  two 
accounts  is  untenable  because  of  the  fact  which  comes  out  from  the  narrative  in  '2  Sam.  j. 
that  the  Amalekite  falsely  ascribed  the  deed  to  himself  in  order  to  receive  thanks  and  recog 
nition  therefor  from  David,  but  especially  to  get  a  large  reward  for  Saul's  jewels,  of  which  he 
had  possessed  himself  (Then.  p.  141). 

There  is  just  as  little  ground  for  holding  that  the  narratives  of  the  conquest  of  the  Sy 
rians,  2  Sam.  viii.  and  x. — xii.  are  two  relations  of  the  same  expedition  of  David  against  the 
Syrians,  as  GIIAMBERG  (Reli'jwnsid.  II.  108)  has  maintained,  lie  would  allow  only  one 
conquest,  because  after  such  a  defeat  they  could  not  have  so  soon  recovered  themselves,  and 
in  eh.  x.  also  there  is  no  mention  of  a  revolt  of  the  Syrians,  while  yet  according  to  ch.  viii. 
they  had  been  really  subdued.  But  the  resources  of  the  Syrians,  even  after  that  d»feat,  may 
have  been  ample  (comp.  viii.  4,  7,  8,  10) ;  for  the  rich  booty  that  the  Israelites  got,  and 
the  large  number  of  warriors  that  the  Syrians  had  put  into  the  field,  point  to  considerable 
power  and  wealth.  But  there  was  no  need  to  mention  their  revolt,  since  it  was  understood 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  sought  to  shake  off  the  yoke  at  the  first  opportunity,  though 
otherwise  the  yoke  was  so  firmly  fixed  that  one  could  speak  of  a  real  and  permanent  sub 
jection;  this  opportunity  offered  itself  when  the  Ammonites  went  into  a  war  with  David. 
And  so  they  appear  in  ch.  x.  not  as  independent  enemies  of  David,  but  as  allies  of  the  Am 
monites  (comp.  THEOD.  qncrst.  24  ad.  2  Rrn.;  WINER,  Realworterb.  I.  2GO ;  TIIEX.  p.  188). 
Ewald  in  like  manner  maintains  (III.  204,  205)  the  identity  of  the  Syrian  war,  viii.  ,'J,  with 
the  Syruin-Ammonitish  in  x.sq.  In  support  of  this  view  he  urges  that  the  war  with  the  Sy 
rian  King  Hadad-Ezer  of  Zobah  cannot  be  explained  except  by  supposing  that  it  was  excited 
by  a  contemporaneous  war  with  a  nearer  kingdom,  since  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  is  not  de 
scribed  as  bordering  immediately  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  But,  it  is  said,  according  to  x. — 
xii.,  a  great  Syrian  war  with  Israel  was  excited  by  the  Ammonites;  this  war  with  Ammon  is 
narrated  there  at  greater  length  on  account  of  the  history  of  Uriah,  and  for  this  reason  is 
only  mentioned  quite  incidentally,  viii.  12,  in  the  general  account  of  all  the  great  wars.  But 
it  is  sufficiently  clear  from  viii.  3  how  David  came  immediately  into  conflict  with  the  Syrians 
without  occasion  thereto  having  been  given  by  war  with  another  enemy.  Thcnius  (in  loco) 
well  says:  "  David's  aim  was  to  rest  his  kingdom  at  one  point  at  least  on  the  Euphrates, 
because  this  was  the  nearest  stream  that  traversed  broad  tracts  of  country ;  on  the  way 
thither  Hadad-Ezer,  whose  territory  he  touched  on  in  the  inarch,  opposed  him."  It  is  true 
that  the  Ammonite  war,  briefly  mentioned  in  ch.  viii.  is,  on  account  of  the  pragmatism  which 
controls  the  whole  narrative  in  x. — xii.,  given  at  length  for  the  reason  assigned  ;  but  if  the 
Syrian  war  mentioned  in  viii.  3  occurred  along  with  this  Ammonite  war,  as  is  maintained,  it 
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is  surprising  that  this  connection  is  not  indicated  in  ch.  viii.  in  the  list  of  jsvars,  but  the  two 
are  introduced  as  wholly  distinct.  We  therefore  have  in  chs.  viii.  and  x.sq.  accounts  of  alto 
gether  different  wars. 

With  the  sections  xvi.  14-23,  xvii.  12-51,  and  xvii.  55-58,  the  case  is  different  from  that 
of  the  passages  hitherto  discussed,  in  which  contradictions  or  mutually  exclusive  accounts  of 
the  same  fact,  and  therefore  indications  of  various  documents,  have  been  supposed  to  exist; 
here  indeed  incongruences  and  discrepancies  do  exist,  and  signs  of  different  documents, 
which  the  author  has  put  together,  must  be  recognized.  In  xvi.  18  is  related  how  David 
comes  to  Saul,  and  his  extraction  and  his  father's  name  are  exactly  and  fully  given.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  xvii.  12,  after  the  dangerous  and  disgraceful  situation  has  been  pictured,  in 
which  Israel  stood  in  reference  to  the  Philistines,  and  as  the  object  of  their  giant  Goliath's 
scorn,  in  a  new  section,  which  begins  here,  David  is  spoken  of  as  if  he  had  not  been  named 
at  all  before,  and  the  names  of  his  father  and  native  city  are  given.  This  second  mention 
of  his  family-relations,  particularly  in  this  shape,  cannot  be  explained  without  forcing  and 
far-fetched  conceits,  as  in  HAEVERXICK'S  attempt  (p.  135).  The  author,  says  he,  purposely  re 
peats  the  notices  of  David's  race  and  extraction,  partly  because  this  fits  in  with  the  historical 
narration,  to  which  the  explanation  of  David's  coming  into  the  camp,  etc.,  can  thus  be  at 
tached,  partly  because  the  importance  that  he  attaches  to  his  hero  thus  comes  out  more 
strongly,  and  his  person  again  comes  clearly  before  the  reader.  The  appeal  to  similar  pecu 
liarities  in  Hebrew  historiography  (as  in  other  places  in  the  Books  of  Samuel)  is  of  no  force 
in  this  passage,  because  such  genealogical  statistical-historical  summary  notices  are  given 
usually  only  as  conclusion  in  important  historical  turning-points,  and  chiefly  as  proleptical 
statements  (comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  15-17 ;  xiv.  47-52).  The  strange  H-TH  ["this"]  in  xvii.  12, 
shows  clearly  that  it  is  added  to  the  already  superfluous  genealogical  notice  of  David  in  order 
to  connect  the  section  vers.  12-31  with  xvi.  14-23,  to  which  (especially  ver.  18)  regard  must 
have  been  had  in  ver.  12.  That  it  is  added  with  this  view  is  clearly  seen  from  its  incongruity 
with  the  following  "*&  to  Eft  [and  his  name  was  Jesse].  NAEGELSBACH'S  remark  (p.  402)  is 
perfectly  correct:  "  If  HTH  ['  this  ']  is  meant  to  point  to  the  earlier  mention  of  the  name  in. 
ch.  xvi.,  then  the  toEft  ['arid  his  name  ']  is  superfluous  ;  and  if  the  latter  remains,  the  former 
is  superfluous." — So  also  the  statement  in  v.  15,  that  David  went  back  and  forth  from  Saul 
to  keep  his  father's  sheep  in  Bethlehem,  makes  the  impression  that  it  was  appended  to  the 
account  before  us  in  order  to  bring  this  narrative  into  agreement  with  xvi.  21-23,  according 
to  which  David  was  constantly  with  Saul  as  his  armor-bearer,  and  to  explain  the  fact  that 
he  came  from  his  father's  folds  to  the  scene  of  war.  Long  ago  exception  was  taken  to  the 
disagreement  between  xvii.  12-31  and  xvi.  The  proof  is  that  the  former  is  altogether  lacking 
in  the  Vatican  recension  of  the  Septuagint,  and  that  OEICEN  found  it  in  no  Greek  translation. 
Similar  difficulty  was  felt  with  xvii.  55  sq.,  which  is  also  omitted  in  the  Vatican  Septuagint. 

Between  the  section  (xvii.55sq.)  and  xiv.  16-23  there  is  the  discrepancy  that  in  the 
former  Saul  does  not  know  David,  while  according  to  the  latter  he  must  have  known  not 
only  him  personally,  but  also  his  lineage.  According  to  xiv.  16  sq.  David  was  described  to 
Saul  at  the  outset  as  the  son  of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem,  and  Saul  had  put  himself  in  communi 
cation  with  David's  father  by  repeated  messages,  in  order  to  take  David  permanently  into 
his  service.  Contrariwise  in  xvii.  55  sq.  he  repeatedly  asks :  Whose  son  is  the  youth  ?  Vari 
ous  attempts  have  been  made  to  resolve  this  discrepancy.  Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact 
that  he  asks  not  after  David's  person,  but  after  his  lineage.  Then,  according  to  one  view, 
this  question  expresses  the  contempt  and  scorn  which  Saul  would  assign  as  reason  why  he 
could  not  keep  his  splendid  promise  (xvii.  25)  to  such  a  man  of  mean  descent  (HAEV.  p.  136) ; 
but  in  neither  case  does  the  form  of  the  question  justify  such  a  construction.  According  to 
another  explanation  the  question  expresses  astonishment  and  admiration  (KEIL,  Introd.  I. 
238)  ;  but  then  it  could  not  be  "  whose  son  is  the  youth?"  We  should  expect,  "  is  this  the 
son  of  Jesse^?"  By  others  it  is  regarded  as  more  probable  that  Saul  had  forgotten  David's 
family-relations,  either  in  the  rush  and  press  of  court-life  (SAURix),  or  from  hypochondria 
(BERTH.),  or  from  ingratitude  (Calvin)  or  from  forgetfulness  (KEIL  in  loco),  and  KEIL  con- 
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jectures  that  Saul,  on  account  of  the  promised  release  of  the  victor  from  taxes,  wished  to 
know  more  of  David's  connections  than  simply  his  father's  name  and  his  birth-place;  but 
all  this  does  not  suffice  to  set  aside  the  difference,  least  of  all  the  last-mentioned  expedient, 
because  David's  answer  to  Saul's  question  contains  likewise  nothing  more  than  the  name  of 
his  father;  and  so  recourse  is  had  arbitrarily  to  a  new  hypothesis,  namely,  that  David's 
answer  has  not  been  fully  reported,  though  even  this,  strictly  taken,  would  not  suffice  for 
that  view,  but  would  render  necessary  still  another  supposition,  namely,  that  Saul's  question 
is  not  fully  reported.  Since  all  these  attempts  at  solution  are  untenable,  we  cannot,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  investigation  of  this  question,  avoid  supposing,  with  many  expositors, 
that  the  author  of  our  Books  has  in  these  sections  interpolated  a  second  written  tradition 
which  he  met  with  of  David's  battle  with  Goliath,  and,  although  he  connected  them  with 
ch.  xvi.  by  a  slight  revision,  the  traces  of  which  are  indicated  above,  yet  did  not  undertake 
a  more  thorough  alteration  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  ^(Terences  (  WINER,  II.  260; 
BLEKK,  p.  3(54;  NAE<;ELSB.  u.  s.  p.  402).  The  supposition  of  an  interpolation  of  the  section 
xvii.!2sq.  (MlCH.,  EICH.,  BERTHOLDT),  which  is  also  the  ground  of  its  omission  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  other  Greek  translations,  is  untenable  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  under 
standing  why  an  interpolation  that  offered  great  difficulties  should  be  made. 

On  a  closer  examination  of  the  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  second  account  that 
tl'.e  author  had  before  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  combined  it  with  his  narrative,  it 
appears  in  the  first  place  that  (he  incongruence  an  1  discrepancy  (in  relation  to  the  preceding, 
xvi.  14-23)  does  not  pertain  to  the  whole  of  ch.  xvii.  This  chapter  (xvii.)  is  really  connected 
closely  with  the  preceding  narration  in  xiv.,  since,  after  Saul's  rejection  and  David's  selection 
have  been  related,  it  resumes  the  account  of  Saul's  wars  with  the  Philistines,  which  remained 
his  life-task  (xiv.  52)  even  after  his  rejection  (cump.  KVVALD,  Ccsch.  III.  l)f>,  3d  ed.).  The  con 
tents  of  vers.  32-54  connect  themselves  well  without  incongruence  or  discrepancy  with  the 
account  (xvi.  14)  of  the  calling  of  the  already  anointed  David  to  the  royal  court,  which 
stands  in  pragmatic  connection  with  the  rejection  of  Saul,  since  the  gloomy  spirit  which 
governs  Saul  comes  over  him  in  consequence  of  his  rejection  by  God — with  the  narrative  of 
liis  establishment  in  Saul's  service  as  armor-bearer  (ver.  21),  which  on  the  one  hand  is 
brought  about  by  David's  military  capacity  (ver.  18),  and  on  the  other  hand  sufficiently  ex 
plains  his  presence  with  Saul  in  the  camp— and  especially  with  xvii.  11 ;  and  that  the  sec 
tion  vers.  12-31  was  added  by  the  author  from  another  narration  to  complete  the  account  of 
.David,  is  the  more  evident  from  the  vSj£  of  ver.  32  ("let  no  mans  heart  fail  because  of 
him"),  which  is  closely  connected  with  ver.  11,  where  the  Philistine  Goliath  is  spoken  of, 
while  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  immediately  preceding  verses,  and  especially  from  the  con 
tent  of  David's  speech  to  Saul  in  ver.  32  ("  let  no  man's  heart  fail  ")  which  naturally  belongs 
to  ver.  11  ("they  were  dismayed  and  greatly  afraid"). — We  must  also  regard  the  section 
vers.  55-58  as  a  piece  interpolated  by  the  author,  which  is  taken  from  another  account,  and 
the  point  of  which  lies  in  the  twice-put  question  of  Saul.  From  its  first  words  it  ought  to 
have  stood  after  ver.  40  ;  but  as  Saul's  question  could  be  answered  by  Abner  only  after  Da 
vid's  return  from  the  combat,  it  was  put  here  after  ver.  54,  its  first  half,  vers.  55,  56,  forming 
an  appendix  to  ver.  40,  since  according  to  the  sense  the  verbs  are  to  be  regarded  as  in  the 
pluperfect,  and  the  second  half,  vers.  .r>7,  58,  serving  as  continuation  of  the  history  after  ver. 
64.  By  the  statement  that  David  offer  this  discourse  before  Saul  had  formed  a  friendship 
with  Jonathan,  the  author  has  so  connected  this  section  with  the  following  (xviii.  1  sq.)  that 
he  relates  in  ver.  2  (in  reference  to  the  remark  in  ver.  15)  how  David  in  consequence  of  his 
heroic  exploit  was  taken  permanently  into  Saul's  service  and  received  from  him  a  military 
command.  WINER  says  rightly  (I.  260)  :  "Ch.  xviii.  1-5  may  very  well  belong  to  the  proper 
substance  of  the  Book,  only  the  collector  has  attached  this  section  to  the  interpolated  ch. 
xvii."  though,  as  we  have  seen,  not  all  of  ch.  xvii.  is  to  be  regarded  as  interpolation  of  the 
author,  but  only  vers.  12-31.  On  the  whole  passage  we  may  compare  EWALD'S  remark :  "  We 
hold  that  the  older  narrator  also  mentioned  the  single  combat  of  David  with  Goliath ;  the 
passages  xviii.  6,  xix.  5,  xxi.  10,  leave  no  doubt  of  this;  and  the  words  that  describe  the 
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last  issue  of  the  deed  (xviii.  1,  3-5)  are,  according  to  their  coloring,  from  the  older  narrator" 
(ubisup,  p.  96,  97).* 

As  characteristic  of  the  fact  that  the  content  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  has  been  "put 
together  in  compilatory  fashion"  from  various  sources  by  a  Redactor  of  historical  accounts, 
it  has  been  declared  (THENIUS,  p.  IX.),  that  some  parts  of  the  work  by  their  curt  chronicle- 
like  tone  stand  in  striking  contrast  with  the  elsewhere  elaborate,  in  one  part  (2  Sam.  xi.-xx.) 
quite  biographical  narration,  for  ex.  2  Sam.  v.  1-16 ;  viii. ;  xxi.  15-22 ;  xxiii.  8-39.  This  is 
true  only  in  part  of  the  first-named  passage ;  for  it  is  elaborately  and  distinctly  enough  told 
how  David  at  Hebron  receives  homage  as  king  over  all  Israel,  and  then  makes  Jerusalem  his 
capital  by  driving  out  the  Jebusites.  The  rest  of  the  section  and  the  others  adduced  have 
certainly,  if  not  exactly  a  chronicle-like,  yet  a  statistical-historical,  form.  But  what  is  their 
content?  Statistical  statements  concerning  the  life  and  government  of  David  with  reference 
to  his  previous  and  subsequent  rule,  and  concerning  the  children  born  to  him  at  Jerusalem 
(v.  4,  5,  13-16),  summary  mention  of  the  wars  carried  on  with  foreign  enemies  (viii.),  survey 
of  the  wars  carried  on  with  the  Philistines  (xxi.  15-22),  a  list  of  David's  heroes  (xxiii.  8-39). 
How  is  this  fact,  the  presence  of  such  chronicle-like  statistical  passages  (the  number  of  which 
might  be  increased),  to  be  used?  Shall  the  charge  of  external  mechanical  compilation  be 
brought  against  the  Redactor?  NAEGELSB.  admirably  says  :  "  No  author  is  under  obligation 
to  treat  all  parts  of  his  work  with  equal  elaborateness  "  (401).  This  holds  as  a  general  remark. 
As  to  particulars,  a  fuller  account  of  David's  wives  and  children  (v.  13-16)  was,  for  the  au 
thor's  aim,  quite  useless,  if  not  impossible.  In  ch.  v.,  where  David  becomes  king  over  all 
Israel,  the  mention  of  his  age  and  the  length  of  his  reign,  on  which  the  writer  could  not  per 
tinently  enlarge  much,  and  of  his  family  connections  formed  in  Jerusalem,  was  quite  appro 
priate,  but  an  elaborate  historical  account  was  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  ch. 
viii.  it  did  not  accord  with  the  author's  plan  to  give  a  minute  and  particular  account  of  all 
the  wars  against  foreign  peoples ;  he  contented  himself  with  a  nervous,  brief  and  summary 
description  somewhat  variously  colored.  A  similar  sketch  is  xxi.  15-22.  And  the  list  of 
heroes  in  xxiii.  cannot  in  itself  make  at  all  against  the  literary  character  of  the  author,  espe 
cially  as  xxi.-xxiv.  is  an  unconnected  appendix  to  the  Second  Book.  In  fact,  however,  such 
diversities  cannot  detract  from  the  general  unity.  Or,  is  weight  laid  on  them  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  author  drew  from  various  sources?  Of  this  certainly  these  differences  furnish 
sufficient  proof.  Of  course  in  these  sections  the  author  had  to  take  his  chronological,  gene 
alogical  and  statistical-historical  statements  from  various  sources.  We  must  indeed  recog 
nize  here  the  traces  either  of  various  documents  corresponding  to  the  several  sections,  or  of 
a  written  collection  of  notes  on  which  the  composition  is  based. 

It  is  further  maintained  that  "  in  several  places  there  is  clearly  a  conclusion  of  separate 
component  parts,  as  1  Sam.  vii.  15-17;  xiv.  47-52;  2  Sam.  viii.  15-18;  xx.  23-26;  where  the 
various  authors  briefly  stated  what  further  they  knew  of  the  persons  whose  history  they  were 
sketching."  It  is  quite  certain  that  these  passages  have  the  form  of  a  conclusion  in  reference 

*  [It  is  true,  as  Dr.  ERDMANN  shows,  that  xvii.  12-31  and  xvii.  55-58  are  probably  sections  added  by  the  redac 
tor  to  the  old  narrative,  which  embraced  xvii.  1-11,  3-J-54,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  a  contradiction  between 
the  several  sections  and  xvi.  14-2:5.  The  explanations  criticised  in  the  text  are  unsatisfactory,  but  there  is  an 
other  which  diminishes  the  difficulty  as  far  as  we  can  expect,  considering  the  antiquity  of  the  accounts.  It  fc 
this :  the  section,  xvi.  14-23,  gives  a  general  anticipatory  account  (which  is  quite  in  the  Heb.  style)  of  David's 
relation  to  Saul,  extending  as  far  as  the  occurrences  narrated  in  ch.  xviii. ;  ch.  xvii.  then  describes  the  particular 
incident  that  led  to  David's  promotion,  the  immediate  results  of  wftich  arc  given  (also  by  anticipation)  in  xviii. 
1-5;  then  the  narrative  goes  back  in  xviii.  0  to  mention  an  incident  which  gives  the  key  to  the  following  history. 
Thus  ch.  xvii.  belongs  in  time  within  xvi.  14-23,  as  xviii.  G  belongs  in  time  within  xviii.  1-5;  the  combat  with  Go 
liath  was  the  means  of  procuring  Saul's  special  favor  for  David,  and  so  Saul,  having  seen  him  only  a  few  times, 
might  easily  fail  to  recognize  him.  So,  too,  David's  "  going  and  returning,"  xvii.  15,  is  to  be  put  in  the  early  part 
of  the  period  embraced  in  xvi.  14-23,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  permanent  service  which  appears  at  the 
close  of  the  period,  the  explanation  of  which  is  given  in  ch.  xvii.  For  fuller  explanation  see  the  exposition  in 
loco.— The  obscurity  of  the  narrative  in  the  connection  of  the  different  sections  is  due  no  doubt  to  its  brevity  and 
to  our  ignorance  of  certain  circumstances,  which,  if  known,  would  enable  us  clearly  to  see  harmony  in  these 
different  accounts.  The  supposition  of  contradictory  accounts  is  in  itself  very  improbable,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  events  were  well  known  and  carefully  recorded  by  competent  persons.  It  is  therefore  wiser  to  suppose 
an  omission  of  connecting  facts  than  a  contradiction  in  the  recorded  accounts.— TB.] 
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to  what  precedes.  Up  to  1  Sam.  vii.  14  has  been  related  how  Samuel  exercised  his  judicial 
office,  and  Israel  under  his  lead  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Philistines.  At  this  point 
in  the  history  he  has  reached  the  apex  of  his  judicial  activity ;  here  the  period  proper  of  the 
Judges  ends,  and  the  history  turns  to  the  new-beginning  period  of  the  Kings,  in  which  in 
deed  Samuel  with  his  judicial  authority  is  still  a  power;  not,  however,  as  before,  sole  ruler, 
but  God's  instrument  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  theocratic  kingdom,  about  which  the  whole 
following  history  turns.  This  was  then  the  place,  in  the  description  of  Samuel  as  judicial 
ruler,  in  whioh  was  summarily  and  in  conclusion  (and  at  the  same  time  proleptically)  con 
densed  all  that  was  to  be  said  about  his  judicial  rule,  in  order  that  the  history,  abandoning 
the  point  of  view  heretofore  maintained,  might  turn  to  the  beginning  of  the  royal  rule  and 
to  Samuel's  work,  so  far  as  it  centred  in  this  rule. 

In  the  section  1  Sam.  xiv.  47-52  we  have  a  similar  critical  point  in  the  connection  of  the 
thcocraiical  development  of  history.  This  section  contains  in  like  manner  general  compre 
hensive  and  closing  remarks  on  Saul,  partly  on  his  wars,  partly  on  his  family  and  household 
connections,  partly  on  his  constant  activity  in  war  against  the  Philistines  (vers  47,48,  49  51, 
52).  Reference  is  made  proleptically  to  the  wars  against  the  Amalekites  and  Philistines, 
which  are  afterwards  narrated;  this  forms  the  connection  with  what  follows;  but  in  the  way 
of  conclusion,  looking  back  to  viii.-xiv.,  everything  that  remains  to  be  said  in  general  of 
Saul  is  brought  together  here,  because  by  the  before-mentioned  victory  over  the  Philistines, 
he  stands  on  the  summit  of  his  royal  power,  which  God  committed  to  him  against  this  ene 
my;  but  at  this  moment  also,  in  consequence  of  the  judgment  already  pronounced  against 
him  by  Samuel  in  xiii.  (on  which  follows  in  xv.  the  definitive  announcement  of  rejection), 
begins  to  decline  from  that  elevation  on  which  as  chosen  of  the  Lord  he  is  by  his  own  fault 
unable  to  remain.  Returning  to  Samuel's  prophetic  and  theocratic  position,  there  begins 
(after  that  closing  section)  in  xv.  and  xvi.  with  the  narration  of  the  rejection  of  Saul  and  the 
choice  of  David  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  theocratic  kingdom,  in  which  David  is 
the  central  figure,  and  first  in  the  large  section,  xv.-xxxi.,  is  described  his  gradual  ascent 
through  conflict  and  suffering  to  the  throne,  along  with  the  gradual,  truly  heart-rending 
descent  of  Saul  till  his  shameful  downfall  in  battle  with  the  Philistines. 

Again  in  the  section  2  Sam.  viii.  there  is  a  critical  point  [abschluss]  in  the  hitherto 
splendidly  advancing  history  of  David's  kingship.  In  a  theocratical  sense  David  here  finds 
himself  on  the  summit  of  the  royal  majesty  bestowed  on  him  by  God,  after  he  has  established 
the  Ark  permanently  in  the  secure  capital,  received  the  promise  of  permanent  lordship  for 
his  House,  and  poured  out  his  soul  in  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  ( vi.  and  vii.).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  here  begins  by  his  own  fault  his  gradual  decline  from  this  height  (x.,  xi.).  At 
this  turning  point,  as  in  Saul's  history,  a  summary  view  of  all  David's  wars  is  given  (vers. 
1-14),  in  ver.  15  his  work  as  king  is  stated  generally,  and  in  vers.  1G-18  a  general  statement 
of  the  government  and  its  officers  is  made,  in  order  that  the  history  may  now  turn  to  the 
new  phase  of  retrogressive  development,  and  from  the  Ammonite-Syrian  war  on,  which  is 
proleptical,  mentioned  in  this  closing  section,  and  during  which  occurred  the  grave  sin  of 
David  that  determined  all  that  followed,  the  sad  consequences  of  this  sin  in  the  royal  family 
and  in  the  kingdom  may  be  traced  uninterruptedly  up  to  the  restoration  of  the  shattered 
royal  power. 

At  the  close  of  this  connected  history  there  follows  again  a  summary  and  closing  state 
ment  respecting  the  government  of  the  thoroughly  shaken  and  broken  kingdom,  2  Sam.  xx. 
23-26.  The  disagreement  between  this  list  of  officers  and  viii.  16-18  is  explained  very  simply 
by  the  changes  that  had  occurred  in  the  interval.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  both 
Joab,  the  highest  officer  in  the  army,  stands  first,  and  so  both  lists  in  the  offices  here  named 
really  attach  themselves  closely  to  the  preceding  relations  of  the  wars  by  which  internal 
peace,  as  condition  of  an  orderly  administration  of  internal  affairs,  was  secared  for  the  king 
dom. 

A  similar  character  and  aim  belong  to  the  section  2  Sam.  v.  13-16.  Here  are  given 
David's  family  connections 'in  Jerusalem  at  the  important  point  in  the  advancing  deve 
lopment  of  his  kingly  authority,  when  he  obtains  the  rule  over  all  Israel,  fixes  his  royal  resi- 
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dence  in  Jerusalem,  and  enters  on  a  new  phase  of  historical  development,  which  is  indicated 

by  the  three  following  facts  :  Vanquishing  the  Philistines  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  (v.  17-25), 
Tranference  of  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem  (vi.),  and  Nathan's  prophecy  of  the  building  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  everlasting  rule  (vii.). 

We  see  in  these  sections  the  same  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  historical  writing  that  shows 
itself,  for  example,  also  in  the  composition  of  Genesis,  namely,  that  general  remarks  on 
household  and  family  affairs  and  other  things  not  decisive  for  the  principal  design  of  the 
history  form  a  summary  and  often  anticipatory  close  to  the  preceding  narrative  and  the  pre 
paration  for  the  transition  to  a  new  phase  of  historical  development.  Comp.  EWALD,  Gesch. 
[Hist,  of  Israel],  3d  ed.,  I.  212,  213.  Although,  then,  a  certain  conclusional  character  must 
be  recognized  in  the  above-cited  sections  of  our  books,  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  the  con 
nected  narrations  to  which  they  belong  pertain  to  just  as  many  different  documents,  as  if  the 
indication  were  therein  given  of  different  authors  of  the  individual  parts.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  Ewakl  remarks  (ubi  sup.,  p.  212,  3d  cd.)  that  in  his  explanation  of  1  Sam.  vii. 
it  is  not  of  consequence  ''whether  the  words  there  are  to  be  referred  to  our  narrator  or  the 
following  one."  The  author  of  our  books  could  himself  select  these  closing  sections,  and 
from  the  character  of  the  content,  it  is  evident  that  he  drew  from  appropriate  historical 
sources  which  were  at  his  command.  KEIL  excellently  remarks  (Comm.  on  Sum.  Inirod.  G); 
"These  concise  statements  are  anything  but  proofs  of  a  compilation  from  various  sources, 
for  which  they  have  been  taken  from  ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  of  Shemitic  historical 
writing;  they  serve  to  round  off  the  different  periods  into  which  the  history  is  divided,  and 
furnish  points  of  rest  which  neither  destroy  the  real  connection  of  the  separate  groups,  nof 
render  the  authorial  unity  of  the  Books  doubtful." 

If  now  we  examine  our  Books  more  closely  in  their  purely  historical  character  or  accord 
ing  to  the  purely  historical  point  of  view,  they  lack,  in  the  first  place,  a  strictly  chronological 
statement  and  arrangement  of  the  facts.  In  general,  precise  chronological  statements  are 
wanting  here,  such,  for  example,  as  are  very  carefully  given  in  the  Books  of  Kings;  and  so 
it  is  not  the  principle  of  chronological  order  that  controls  the  connection  of  the  narrative, 
but  the  principle  of  the  real  connection  of  things  in  the  grouping  of  facts,  in  favor  of  which 
the  chronological  order  is  infringed.  Saul's  victory  over  the  Amalekites  is  mentioned  in  1 
Sam.  xiv.  47,  48,  and  it  is  not  till  xv.  that  the  history  of  the  war  against  them  is  .  larrated, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  design  of  the  author  here  to  group  and  bring  together  pro- 
leptically  everything  relating  to  Saul's  foreign  wars  and  family  connections,  in  order  after 
wards  to  relate  at  length  Saul's  grave  sin,  which  occurred  during  the  Amalekite  war,  and 
which,  as  the  cause  of  his  rejection  by  God,  forms  the  crisis  of  his  history. — In  the  same  way 
the  chronological-historical  order  is  interrupted  in  2  Sam.  viii.,  where  the  author,  in  giving 
a  general  view  of  all  David's  foreign  wars,  mentions  proleptically  the  Ammonite- 
Syrian  war  [which  he  afterwards  (chapter  x.)  relates  at  length]  because  it  stands  at 
an  important  turning-point  in  David  s  history,  when,  in  consfquence  of  his  great 
sin,  a  series  of  divine  judgments  is  prepared  for  him.  The  absence  of  chronological 
order  is  especially  marked  in  2  Sam.  xxi.-xxiv. ;  neither  is  the  beginning,  ch.  xxi.,  attached 
chronologically  to  ch.  xx.,  nor  do  the  separate  parts  stand  in  chronological  connection.  The 
section  xxiii.  8-39  belongs,  according  to  t;me  and  content,  to  2  Sam.  v.  1-10,  which  position, 
answering  to  the  historical  connection,  it  actually  has  in  1  Chron.  xi.  The  passage  xxi.  15- 
22,  in  spite  of  the  ~\iy  ["yet  again"],  which  points  to  the  just  preceding  narrative,  cannot 
be  connected  in  time  with  ver.14,  but  belongs  chronologically  probably  to  the  passage  indi 
cated  in  1  Chron.  xx.  4sq.  (where  are  mentioned  three  of  the  four  deeds  of  heroes  here  related), 
namely,  2  Sam.  xii.  30,  31  (romp,  with  1  Chron.  xx.  2,  3).  The  thanksgiving  song  of  David, 
ch.  xxii.,  is  evidently  not  in  its  right  place,  but  belongs,  according  to  the  clue  which  the  con 
tent  gives  to  the  occasion,  to  a  time  when  David  was  saved  by  a  great  war  from  grievous  dis 
tress  and  danger.  That  ch.  xxiv.  is  not  in  its  proper  chronological  position  is  evident. 

Similar  inequalities  and  interruptions  show  themselves,  as  in  the  chronological,  so  also 
in  the/acmaZ  treatment  of  the  historical  material.— To  look  at  the  last  portion,  chs.  xxi.— 
xxiv.,  one  would  have  expected  that  the  two  narratives,  xxi.  1-14  and  xxiv.,  on  account  of 
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the  similarity  of  their  points  of  view  and  the  theocratical  tendency  which  they  both  show  in 
reference  to  God's  anger,  which  is  to  be  appeased,  would  have  been  put  together  as  they  in 
content  belong  together.  So,  the  sections  xxi.  15-22  and  xxiii.  8-39  belong  together  accord 
ing  to  historical  content,  but  are  separated  by  the  lyrical-prophetical  pieces,  xxii.  and  xxiii. 
1-7,  which  in  content  belong  together.  Apart  from  the  chronological  point  of  view,  xxiii. 
8-39  seems  to  be  detached  from  the  section,  2  Sam.  v.  1-10,  to  which,  according  to  content,  it 
belongs.  It  is  thus  in  some  cases  true,  that  the  historical  material,  even  apart  from  chrono 
logical  order,  is  not  grouped  in  relation  to  its  facts,  as  we  should  have  expected  from  the 
similarity  of  the  contents  and  the  points  of  view. — Further,  we  several  times  find  references 
to  facts  which  are  assumed  to  be  known,  but  are  not  mentioned  either  in  these  books  or  in 
any  others  that  have  been  handed  down.  For  example,  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  in  the  narrative 
of  Haul's  military  undertakings  against  the  Philistines,  Jonathan  suddenly  appears  as  leader 
of  part  of  the  army,  and  defeats  the  Philistines  in  their  camp  at  Gibeah,  though  he  had  not 
before  been  mentioned  as  Saul's  son  (this  is  not  done  till  ver.  10  and  xiv.  1 ),  or  as  taking  part 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Philistines.  So  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  1  the  removal  of  the  tabernacle 
to  Nob  is  pre-supposed,  though  we  are  not  told  when  and  how  it  had  been  carried  thither 
from  Shiloh,  where  it  still  stood  under  Eli  (i.  3,  9).  The  history  of  the  expiation,  2  Sam. 
xxi.,  whose  omission  David  had  to  supply,  supposes  the  occasioning  event,  the  slaying  of  the 
Gibeonites  by  Saul,  though  it  has  nowhere  been  mentioned.  So  reference  is  made  to  the 
expulsion  of  necromancers  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  3),  and  to  the  flight  of  the  Beerothites  to 
Gittaim  (2  Sam.  iv.  3),  which  incidents  are  not  narrated.  Thus  historical  facts  are  here  and 
there  in  the  narration  merely  taken  for  granted,  the  relation  of  which  we  should  have  ex 
pected  for  the  sake  of  completeness  and  pragmatical  connection. 

In  regard  to  the  fulness  of  the  narrative,  it  must  be  particularly  remarked,  that  the 
Books  do  not  propose  to  give  a  properly  biographical  account  of  Samuel,  Saul  and  David. 
The  historical  material  of  Samuel's  life,  regarded  from  a  biographical  point  of  view,  is  very 
sporadically  and  atoinically  given;  there  are  wanting  largo  parts  of  the  life-development  of 
the  prophet.  In  regard  to  Saul  we  find  important  facts  either  wholly  unmcntionod  or  only 
briefly  touched  on  or  intimated.  From  a  comparison  of  our  Books  with  the  parallel  passages 
in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  on  David,  it  appears  that  our  author  has  used  less  freely  than  the 
author  of  Chronicles  the  historical  material  which  lay  equally  before  both.  Th»  account 
that  our  Book  gives  of  the  wars  of  David  with  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians  (2  Sam  viii., 
x.)  leaves  out  many  things  that  the  Chronicler  inserts  (1  Chron.  xviii.,  xix.).  It  is  not 
supposable  that  the  history  of  the  preparations  for  the  building  of  the  Temple,  the  organixa- 
tion  of  the  priestly  service  and  of  the  army  was  unknown  to  our  author;  but  he  says  nothing 
about  what  is  contained  in  1  Chron.  xxii. — xxviii.  Even  the  account  of  David's  end,  for 
which  we  cannot  suppose  a  lack  of  material,  is  wanting,  an  unexpected  omission  in  a  history 
of  David  that  elsewhere  goes  so  minutely  into  particulars.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
author  purposed  neither  to  insist  on  strict  chronological  arrangement  of  facts,  nor  to  work 
up  his  known  or  accessible  historical  material  with  all  possible  completeness  in  all  parts  of 
his  narration.  This  eclectic  treatment  of  the  historical  material  has  its  ground  in  the  desire 
to  give  special  prominence  to  those  things  only  which  were  important  for  the  development 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  from  a  theocratic-prophetical  point  of  view.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
1  Sam.  iii.  a  fact  in  the  history  of  Samuel's  childhood  is  made  prominent  and  related  at 
length,  that  was  decisive  for  his  divine  call  to  the  prophetic  office  in  contrast  with  the  cor 
rupt  priesthood.  So  the  Amalekite  war  and  the  Ammonite  war  (1  Sam.  xv.  and  2Sam.x.,xi.) 
are  given  in  full,  because  in  the  first  we  have  the  ground  of  Saul's  rejection,  and  in  the  second 
the  sin  of  David,  on  account  of  which  a  heavy  judgment  afterwards  falls  on  his  house  and  king 
dom  (of  which  a  full  relation  is  given),  has  its  historical  background  and  its  factual  occasion. 

We  come  once  more  to  the  close  of  the  Books,  2  Sam.  xxi. — xxiv.  In  the  examination 
of  this  conclusion  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  historical  mate 
rial,  two  things  strike  us :  first,  that  these  four  chapters  are  not  connected  with  what  precedes 
by  a  continuity  of  historical  development,  but  form  a  supplement  or  appendix  composed  of 
bits  without  historical  connection  among  themselves,  and  second,  that  with  such  a  conclusion 
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the  history  of  David  is  not  rounded  off  by  a  continuation  to  the  end  of  his  life  or  even  of  hig 

reign. 

If  we  compare  the  six  sections  in  this  closing  supplement  (1,  the  famine  and  the  atone 
ment,  xxi.  1-14 ;  2,  summary  account  of  deeds  of  heroes  in  the  Philistine  wars,  xxi.  15-22 ; 
3,  David's  song  of  praise,  xxii.;  4,  David's  last  words,  xxiii.  1-7;  5,  David's  heroes  in  con 
flict  with  the  Philistines,  xxiii.  8-39;  6,  the  plague  in  consequence  of  the  numbering  of  the 
people,  and  the  atonement,  xxiv.),  1  and  6,  2  and  5,  3  and  4,  correspond  in  content.  The 
sections  I  and  6  have  an  objective-theocratical  tone,  and  are  therefore  to  be  referred  to  sources 
that  owed  their  origin  to  the  theocratic  stand-point  of  the  historical  narration.  Two  sins 
against  the  Lord :  one  king  Saul's,  whose  consequences  reach  to  the  time  of  David's  reign, 
the  other  king  David's,  which  falls  in  the  last  period  of  his  reign  (EWALD  and  THEX.),  have 
for  their  results  judgments  which  affect  the  whole  people ;  in  both  cases  an  atonement  has  to 
be  made  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God.  The  sections  2  and  5,  which  correspond  in 
their  military  character,  and  especially  in  their  reference  to  the  Philistine  wars,  have  an  an- 
nalistic  or  chronicle-like  tone,  and  point  to  corresponding  sources.  The  two-fold  utterance 
of  David  (3  and  4),  forming  the  centre  of  this  supplement,  has  the  same  theocratic-religious 
tone  with  its  two  border-pieces  (1  and  6),  only  with  the  subjective  modification  proper  to  the 
lyric-prophetic  content,  and  points  perhaps  to  the  same  source  from  which  the  author  has 
woven  in  the  other  lyrical  pieces  of  his  history.  (On  this  point  see  further  below.)  Along 
with  this  correspondence  in  the  pairs  of  sections  in  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  their  con 
tent,  we  may  discover,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  pragmatic  connection  between  them,  a 
partially  ideal  combination  of  them  in  the  conception  of  the  author.  The  summary  account 
of  the  Philistine  wars  (xxi.  15-22) — for  which  in  the  reverse  direction  wre  might  find  a  point 
of  attachment,  though  a  loose  one,  in  the  reference  in  ver.  12  to  the  earlier  Philistine  wars 
under  Saul — has  an  ideal  pragmatic  connection  with  the  following  thanksgiving-song;  for  in 
xxii.  1  the  author,  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the  principal  enemies  of  Israel,  who  at  -the  same 
time  represented  all  the  rest,  marks  this  song  as  addressed  to  Jehovah  at  a  time  "  when  Je 
hovah  had  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies.''  In  this  combination,  there 
fore,  chap.  xxii.  has  in  that  section  (xxi.  15-22)  its  historical  basis  and  illustration.  The 
song  composed  by  David  on  a  definite  historical  occasion  is  placed  here  by  the  author  as  a 
song  of  triumph,  that  it  may  form  the  cap-stone  of  the  war-tossed  life  of  David.  The  reflec 
tion  on  the  glorious  conclusion  of  all  military  undertakings  against  foes,  which  filled  up  the 
greater  part  of  David's  reign,  led  the  author  on  to  David's  last  prophetic  word,  which  is  the 
culmination  of  his  inner  life,  where,  as  prophet,  on  the  ground  of  the  everlasting  covenant 
which  God  had  made  with  him,  he  foretells  salvation  under  the  righteous  ruler,  who  was  to 
proceed  from  his  house.  THEXIUS  rightly  sees  in  this  song  "the  last  poetical  flight  that  Da 
vid  ever  took,  to  be  put  perhaps  shortly  before  his  death,"  and  says  that  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  we  have  here  David's  swan-song  (p.  271,  275).  It  is  appropriate  to  our  aim  in 
making  a  close  examination  of  this  song  here — namely,  to  fix  the  characteristics  of  the  ar 
rangement  of  this  supplementary  section— to  quote  EWALD'S  admirable  words:  "In  the  song 
which  an  old  tradition  rightly  calls  'the  last  (poetical)  words  of  David/  the  poetical  and 
ethical  spirit  of  the  aged  king  is  at  last  completely  transfigured  into  the  prophetical ;  once 
more  before  his  death  rising  to  a  poetic  flight  he  feels  himself  in  truth  Jehovah's  prophet, 
and  looking  back  on  his  now  closing  life,  he  announces,  as  with  a  free  outlook  into  the  future 
the  divine  presentiment  he  felt  that  the  rule  of  his  house,  firmly  fixed  in  God,  would  outlast 
his  death"  (GescA.  III.  268).  In  regard  to  the  prophetic  element,  KEIL  says  still  better 
(Comm.  p.  484sq.):  "  These  '  last  words '  are  the  divine  attestation  of  all  that  he  has  sung  and 
prophesied  in  several  Psalms  of  the  everlasting  rule  of  his  seed,  founded  on  the  divine  pro 
mise  announced  to  him  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  chap.  vii.  For  these  words  are  no  mere  lyric 
expansion  of  that  divine  promise,  but  a  prophetical  declaration  which  David  made  in  the 
evening  of  his  life  by  divine  inspiration  concerning  the  true  King  of  the  Kingdom  of  God." 
The  author  has  taken  the  list  of  heroes,  xxiii.  8-39,  out  of  its  (according  to  1  Chr.  xi.  10)  ori 
ginal  connection,  where,  according  to  its  superscription,  it  illustrated  the  establishment  of 
David's  kingdom  over  all  Israel  in  victorious  battle  against  enemies  by  the  help  of  his  he- 
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roes,  and  put  it  into  this  place,  perhaps  in  order  to  give  a  historical  framework  to  David's 
last  word  concerning  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  in  its  exhibition  of  power  against  its  ungodly 
opposers,  inasmuch  as  it  had  a  historical  foundation.  The  two  statistical-historical  sections 
xxi.  15  sq.  and  xxiii.  8  sq.,  would  therefore  form  an  appropriate  frame  for  the  two  pictures  (xxii! 
and  xxiii.  1-7)  which  in  their  contents  are  so  important  for  the  history  of  David's 
kingdom. 

There  is  a  similar  ideal  connection  between  chaps,  xxiv.  and  xxiii.  8-39 ;  for  the  narra 
tive  of  the  census,  male  in  a  spirit  of  haughty  self  elevation  to  ascertain  David's  military 
strength,  connects  itself  factually  with  the  list  of  his  heroes,  and  also  with  chap,  xxi.,  to 
which  it  points  by  the  opening  words  "  and  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Isj-ael,"  and  by  the  closing  words  in  ver.  25  (cornp.  chap.  xxi.  14),  since  it  relates  a  similar  case 
of  royal  sin  and  the  consequently  necessary  appeasing  of  God's  anger. 

Further,  there  is  an  ideal  connection  between  the  close  of  this  passage  (ver.  25  and  Sep- 
tuagint  comp.  with  1  Chr.  xxi.  27— xxii.  1),  where  Araunah's  threshing-floor  is  represented 
as  the  place  on  which,  after  the  building  of  an  altar  by  David,  the  Temple  was  built,  and  the 
passage  xxiii.  1-7.  In  the  latter  the  author  presents  David  gazing  in  prophetical  perspective 
on  the  glory  of  the  House  which  God  will  build  for  him  in  righteousness  in  the  future  of  his 
kingdom;  in  the  former  he  shows  us  how,  under  divine  guidance,  the  place  where  David 
builds  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  brings  the  expiatory  offering,  and  receives  the  answer  to  his 
prayer  for  the  staying  of  the  pestilence,  is  selected  for  the  building  of  the  Temple,  which  is 
to  become  the  permanent  place  of  God's  abode  and  His  gracious  presence  with  His  people, 
yet,  by  the  Lord's  express  command,  is  to  be  built  for  the  Lord  as  His  house,  not  by  David, 
but  by  his  son. 

Finally  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  chief  part  at  least  of  this  section,  chaps,  xxi. — 
xxiv.  belongs  to  the  later  period  of  David's  life.  Thus  EWALD  characterizes  the  two  plagues 
(xxi.  1-14  and  xxiv.)  and  the  great  song  of  triumph  (xxii.)  as  evidently  pertaining  to  David's 
last  years.  "The  last  words  of  David  "  (xxiii.  1-7)  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  author  was 
here  looking  at  the  close  of  David's  reign. 

From  this  examination  it  appears  that  it  is  at  least  inexact  to  say  that  "chaps,  xxi. — 
xxiv.  are  very  loosely  and  externally  connected,  and  are  put  at  the  end  only  that  the  author 
might  here  add  the  sections  that  seemed  to  him  important  for  David's  life,  and  for  which 
he  had  before  found  no  fitting  place"  (so  HAEVERXICK,  p.  130).  It  is  true  the  connected  nar 
rative  of  David's  life  closed  with  the  description  of  the  complete  quelling  of  Absalom's  re 
volt,  with  which  is  connected  the  insurrection  of  Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-32).  But  the  author 
did  not  intend  this  to  be  the  real  conclusion  of  his  whole  history,  so  that  we  should  have  to 
regard  chaps,  xxi. — xxiv.  merely  as  an  appended  collection  which  he  had  at  first  intended 
to  omit  ( EWALD,  Gesch.  III.  239) ;  rather  he  purposed  giving  in  these  sections  the  proper  con 
clusion  of  his  history  of  David's  reign  ;  not,  however,  by  presenting  a  connected  and  full  nar 
rative  of  the  occurrences  in  the  last  period  of  his  reign,  but  by  gathering  up  these  events  of 
David's  later  life  under  the  loftiest  points  of  view,  which  control  the  whole  history  from  the 
first,  and  appending  them  as  its  conclusion.  We  have  here,  not  an  appendix  that  is  brought 
in  at  the  conclusion  (NAEGELSBACH,  409),  but  an  appendix  that  is  itself  conclusion,  as  the 
principal  facts  in  the  content  show. 

Before,  however,  we  establish  the  sense  in  which  the  author  intended  to  close  his  history 
with  this  section,  we  must  consider  an  objection  urged  by  many — namely,  that  as  there  is  no 
account  of  David's  death,  the  Books  of  Samuel  have  no  proper  conclusion  ;  thus  we  shall  dis 
cover  the  point  of  view  under  which  the  continuation  of  a  connected  narratife  of  David's  life 
up  to  his  death  is  omitted  at  the  end  of  our  Books.  From  the  stand-point  of  ordinary  bio 
graphical-historical  narration,  this  fact — that  at  the  close  of  a  so  elaborate  and  in  part  bio 
graphical  narrative  of  David's  life,  his  death  is  not  mentioned— is  certainly  strange.  It  can 
not  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  author's  materials  did  not  reach  to  the  death  of 
David ;  for  the  Redactor  of  our  Books  certainly  wrote  after  David's  death,  and  needed  no 
special  authority  to- conclude  with  a  reference  to  that  event.  Nor  is  it  an  explanation  to  say 
that  the  author  wrote  shortly  after  David's  death,  and  from  his  proximity  to  this  generally 
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known  event,  did  not  care  to  impart  it  to  bis  contemporaries  (HAEVERNICK,  p.  145) ;  for,  aside 
from  the  incorrect  presupposition  in  tins  view,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  author  should 
have  been  silent  about  the  decease  of  this  great  king  after  having  so  elaborately  described  his 
life-course  in  its  several  stadia.  So  also  we  must  reject  the  hypothesis  that  the  author  of  the 
Books  of  Samuel  has  in  this  work  of  his  at  least  in  part  treated  the  history  of  Solomon,  of 
which  much  is  retained  in  the  beginning  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.)  of  the  Books  of  Kings  (Bi.EEK, 
Einl.  [Introd.],  pp.  359,  300)— that  in  these  two  chapters  the  thread  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel  is  continuel  without  break  by  the  account  of  the  death  of  David  and  the 
accession  of  Solomon,  as  EWALD  maintains  ((7escA.  I.  p.  207  sq.,  239  sq.),  assuming  that  tha  first 
half  of  his  supposed  great  work  on  the  Kings  reached  up  to  1  Kings  ii.  If  the  similarity  of 
the  style  of  the  narration  be  insisted  on  in  support  of  this  view,  this  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  common  source  from  which  both  drew  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  If  appeal  is  made  to  the  si 
milarity  of  particular  narratives,  for  example,  1  Sam.  ii.  27-36  compared  with  livings  ii.  26  sq., 
it  being  maintained  that  the  same  writer  who  in  the  first  passage  recounts  the  threatening 
prophecy  of  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Ithamar,  has  in  the  second  recounted  its  fulfilment  in 
the  removal  from  the  priesthood  of  Abiathar  (great-great  grandson  of  Eli)  by  Solomon  im 
mediately  after  his  accession,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  view  reference  being  made  to  the 
repetition  of  the  threat  against  Eli  in  1  Sam.  iii.  11-14— all  that  we  can  thence  safely  con 
clude  is  that  the  author  of  1  Kings  was  acquainted  with  the  Books  of  Samuel  which  were 
written  long  before  his  time.  Tiie  same  remark  holds  of  the  comparison  of  1  Kings  ii.  11 
with  2  Sam.  v.  4,  5  in  respect  to  the  similar  accounts  of  David's  reign,  which  were  taken  from 
the  same  source,  arid  also  of  the  reference  of  1  Kings  viii.  18,  25  to  the  author  of  2  Sam.  vii. 
12-16.  Moreover  it  is  an  objection  to  this  view  that,  if  the  first  chapters  of  the  Books  of  Kings 
form  the  continuation  of  2  Sam.  xx.  26  by  the  same  author,  the  section  2  Sam.  xxi. — xxiv. 
intervenes  in  a  strange  and  unaccountable  way,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  two  chapters 
(1  Kings  i.  11)  stand  in  pragmatic  connection  with  chap,  iii.,  since  they  form  the  introduc 
tion  to  the  narrative  of  Solomon's  accession  (comp.  BAEIIE  [in  LAXGE'S  Bible-work],  Koiii/n.  zu 
den  BE.  der  Konige,  El.nl.  p.  14  [American  transl.,  p.  10J).  Nagelsbach  says  well  (p.  408  sq.), 
against  EWALD'S  assumption  of  1  Kings  ii.  46  as  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  Book  of  Kings, 
that  if  the  original  limit  of  the  narrative  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  is  to  be  sought  outside  of  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  25,  it  should  rather  be  in  1  Kings  ii.  12,  where,  after  the  statement  of  the  length 
of  David's  reign,  it  is  said:  "then  sat  Solomon  on  the  throne  of  David  his  father,  and  his 
kingdom  was  established  greatly,"  for  this  passage  with  the  immediately  preceding  verses  has 
all  the  marks  of  a  great  epoch-making  conclusion, — but  if,  on  account  of  the  undeniable  re 
lationship  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  context,  the  line  cannot  be  drawn  here  ( EWALD 
for  this  reason  does  not  put  it  here),  still  less  can  it  be  drawn  at  chap.  ii.  46. 

The  present  conclusion  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  (wanting  the  narrative  of  the  death  of 
David)  is  satisfactorily  explained  only  by  the  point  of  view  in  which  they,  as  well  as  the 
Books  of  Kings,  are  composed.  If  it  had  been  the  author's  object  from  a  biographical-his 
torical  point  of  view  to  write  an  elaborate  and  complete  life  of  David,  he  would  necessarily 
have  narrated  its  end.  But  the  point  of  view  which  controls  his  whole  account,  and  accord 
ing  to  which  he  groups  his  historical  material,  is  the  theocratic-prophetic,  and  through  the 
whole  history  the  characteristic  features  not  only  of  its  theocratical  kernel,  but  also  of  its  con 
ception  and  narration,  are  seen  from  the  theocratic-prophetic  point  of  view, 

A  specific  Israelitish-reliyious  and  theocratic  character  is  throughout  more  prominent  in 
our  Books  than  in  the  other  historical  books.  RUETCHI  rightly  remarks  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1866, 
p.  213) :  "Careful  recurrence  to  religious  fundamental  ideas  is  particularly  important  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel,  because  they  suppose  in  the  reader  a  deep  religious  sense,  and  in  this 
respect  take,  we  may  say,  the  highest  rank  among  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament." 
This  character  presupposes  that  view  of  the  history  of  Israel  as  God's  chosen  people  and 
possession  (Ex.  xix.  3-6),  according  to  which  this  history  is  throughout  determined  by  the 
specific-supernatural  factor  of  divine  control,  and  strives  towards  a  highest  divine  goal,  the 
realization  of  the  rule  and  kingdom  of  God  in  the  chosen  people,  and  therefore  is  conditioned 
in  its  development  not  merely  by  human  factors,  but  by  supernatural  divine  guidance.  The 
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aim  of  the  history  is  to  set  before  the  people  how  the  divine  conception  and  purpose  of  a 
kingdom  was  fulfilled  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  in  the  establishment  of  the 
theocratic  kingdom  by  its  two  first  heads ;  or,  how  the  controlling  working  of  the  God  of 
Israel  showed  itself  in  the  restoration  of  the  Theocracy  through  Samuel's  judicial-prophetic 
labors,  and  in  the  setting  up  of  the  theocratic  kingdom  under  the  contrast  of  its  forever  typi 
cal  representatives,  the  rejected  Anointed  of  the  Lord  and  the  true  king  after  God's  own 
heart.  To  this  aim  corresponds  the  tone  of  the  content  of  the  Books,  which  is  essentially  a 
history  of  the  theocratic  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel  during  the  period  of 
the  Judges,  which  closed  with  Samuel,  and  during  that  of  the  kingdom,  which  began  with 
Saul  and  David.  The  composition  and  mode  of  presentation  of  the  content  is  determined 
by  this  aim  and  by  the  turning-point  of  the  whole  history  of  Israel  which  lies  in  this  devel 
opment. 

As  in  general  the  authors  of  the  biblical-historical  books  do  not  fully  and  uniformly 
recount  everything  in  the  sacred  history  worthy  of  mention,  but  only  give  prominence  to  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  facts  and  persons 
that  exhibit  them,  grouping  them  according  to  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  kingdom, 
so  also  the  author  of  our  Books  does  not  design  to  give  connected  elaborate  biographies  of 
Samuel,  Saul  and  David,  but  in  the  arrangement  of  the  historical  material  makes  a  sclecfion 
which  is  determined  by  the  point  of  view  of  God's  Kingdom  in  Israel,  which  develops  itself 
bv  means  of  the  divinely  founded  earthly-human  kingdom  into  glorious  power  even  over  the 
heathen  nations.  Thus  the  chief  momenta  of  the  theocratic  development  of  the  history  of 
Israel  that  lie  in  the  time  of  transition  from  the  Judges  to  the  Kingdom,  are  grouped  around 
Samuel,  as  the  instrument  of  the  divine  working  within  and  without,  up  to  the  end  of  1  Sam. 
vii.  Though  Samuel  continues  to  act  a  long  time  still  as  God's  instrument,  yet  from  ch. 
viii.  the  kingdom  and  the  man  chosen  as  its  first  head,  Saul,  appear  in  the  foreground,  till 
principially  his  theocratic  mission  as  King  of  Israel  ceases  (end  of  ch.  xiv.).  True,  from  ch. 
xv.  on  to  the  close  of  1  Sam.  xxxi.  the  history  of  Saul  and  Israel  is  carried  on  ;  but  the  con 
tent  and  the  form  show  plainly  how  the  immediate  divine  interposition  in  Saul's  inner  and 
outer  life  is  an  advancing  judgment,  and  essentially  nothing  but  the  divinely  arranged  con 
sequence  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  xiii.  1'S,  14.  The  man  whom  the  Lord  had  sought 
out  "after  his  own  heart,  that  he  should  at  the  Lord's  command  be  captain  over  his  people," 
appears  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  retrogressive  development  of  the  history  of  Saul's  king 
dom  as  the  theocratic  centre  of  the  whole  following  history,  so  that  1  Sam.  xv. — 2  Sam.  xxiv. 
is  from  this  point  of  view  the  history  of  David's  kingdom.  Appointed  by  immediate  divine 
call  and  selection  king  of  Israel,  because  in  his  relation  to  the  Lord  as  the  man  after  His 
heart  he  possesses  the  proper  qualification  for  the  position,  he  is  saved  by  divine  protection 
from  Saul's  persecutions  and  snares,  under  divine  guidance  and  direction  (2  Sam  ii.  1) 
assumes  a  partial  royal  authority  at  Hebron,  and  before  the  Lord  makes  a  covenant  with  the 
elders  of  all  Israel  (ch.  v.),  in  order  then  in  Jerusalem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Lord  king  over 
all  the  people  (ver.  12).  Since  David  recognizes  and  fulfils  his  theocratic  calling  to  develop 
the  victorious  power  of  God's  people  against  foes  without,  and  to  establish  God's  dominion 
and  sanctify  him  within  the  people,  as  he  shows  by  establishing  the  Ark  on  Mount  Zion  as 
the  visible  sign  of  both  these  aims,  so  the  Lord  acknowledges  him  in  the  great  promise  in  2 
Sam.  vii.,  that  the  Lord  would  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  forever,  and  that  the  do 
minion  of  his  house  should  last  forever.  David's  deep  fall  does  not  invalidate  this  divine 
promise.  The  Lord  indeed  sends  the  punishment  by  word  and  deed  (2  Sam.  xii.  9-11)  as 
necessary  consequence  of  the  grave  sin  of  His  Anointed.  But  David  humbles  himself  in 
honest  penitence  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God;  the  hand  of  the  Lord  leads  him  through 
all  suffering  in  house  and  kingdom;  the  royal  authority,  shaken  and  sunken  by  his  fault,  is 
restored  by  God's  controlling  dealing  with  His  servant;  the  divine  promise  preserves  the  his 
torical  supposition  on  which  it  is  based,  and  remains  in  force.  From  the  history  of  the  last 
periods  of  his  government  the  author  brings  out  one  other  fundamental  fact,  namely,  that 
human  sin  infallibly  draws  down  divine  punishment;  but  anger  disappears  before  the  divine 
mercy.  By  his  thanksgiving  song  (ch.  xxii.)  and  by  his  last  prophetic  utterance  concerning 
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the  righteous  ruler  over  men,  the  ruler  in  the  fear  of  God,  the  author  presents  David  to  us 
at  the  highest  point  of  his  theocratical  kingship  before  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Here; 
therefore,  is  a  real  conclusion,  which  answers  not  to  the  biographical-historical,  but  to  the 
theocratical-kistoricsil  aim  and  content  of  the  history.  David  is  presented  to  us  in  this  closing 
composite  section  as  the  servant  of  God,  who  has  fulfilled  his  mission,  whose  house  the  Lord 
has  built,  and  whose  seed  will  build  a  house  for  the  Lord  as  His  dwelling-place  in  the  midst 
of  His  royal  people.  The  preliminary  historical  fulfillment  of  2  Sam.  viL,  so  far  as  it  pertains 
to  the  time  of  David's  government,  has  here  in  these  last  words  of  his  found  its  conclusion. 
The  narration  of  the  weakness  of  his  old  age,  of  the  historical  occurrences  occasioned  by  it, 
and  of  his  death,  all  looking  to  Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne,  could  have  no  farther 
essential  theocratic  significance.  The  Book  of  Kings,  however,  makes  these  historical  facts 
the  introduction  to  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign,  with  which  they  stand  in  pragmatic 
connection,  taking  them  from  the  sources  common  to  him  with  the  author  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel,  and  connects  his  narrative  in  1  Kings  i.  1  by  the  1  ["and"]  with  the  historical 
work,  the  existence  of  which  he  assumes,  and  to  which  he  refers  in  the  very  beginning  (ii. 
4sq.)  in  connection  with  the  promise  in  2  Sam.  vii.  The  omission  of  David's  death  therefore 
in  the  conclusion  of  this  work  is  satisfactorily  explained  from  the  theocratic  character  and 
aim  of  the  composition,  since  in  this  conclusion  the  fulfillment  of  the  theocratical  mission 
of  David  is  completed. 

But  with  this  theocratical  complexion  of  the  history  its  prophetical  character  is  insepara 
bly  connected.  From  the  beginning  of  our  Books  on  we  see  the  great  theocratic  significance 
of  the  Prophetic  Order  in  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  organ 
of  the  divine  Spirit  and  the  medium  of  the  divine  guidance  and  control.  Samuel  appears 
here  as  the  true  founder  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophetic  Order  as  a  permanent  public  power 
alongside  of  the  priesthood  and  the  kingly  office.  We  see  how,  by  the  hand  of  God,  the 
priesthood,  which  showed  so  badly  in  its  representatives,  together  with  the  Ark,  was  removed 
from  the  centre  of  the  theocratic  development  of  history,  and  the  Prophetic  Order  comes  for 
ward  as  mediating  agency  between  God  and  His  people,  and,  as  Organ  of  the  immediate 
application  of  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God  to  the  chosen  people,  calls  forth  a  mighty  move 
ment  of  spiritual  and  religious-moral  life.  Over  against  the  kingly  office  it  is  in  ]  art  the 
theocratic  mediating  office,  which,  with  controlling  guidance,  reveals  to  it  God's  counsel  and 
will,  and  is  thus  a  firm  support  of  its  power,  in  part  the  divine  watch-office,  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  directs  the  fulfilling  of  the  royal  calling,  punishes  the  king's  sins,  and  is 
set  to  offer  to  royal  tyranny  a  powerful  opposition  founded  on  the  divine  word.  The  stamp 
of  the  prophetic  style  appears  not  merely  in  particular  prophecies  (1  Sam.  ii.  12;  2  Sam.  vii. 
12),  but  in  the  tone  of  the  whole;  a  theocratic  pragmatism  everywhere  ruling,  by  which  is 
determined  the  selection  of  the  material  and  the  unfolding  of  the  chief  historical  momenta/ 

Looked  at  in  its  particulars,  the  prophetic  element  in  our  Books  appears  in  very  varied 
form  and  relation.  To  the  song^  with  prophetical  content  at  the  beginning  answers  the  pro 
phetical  discourse  of  the  man  of  God,  ii.  27-36,  who  announces  to  Eli  and  his  family  the  ap 
proaching  divine  punishment.  The  first  revelation  which  Samuel  as  "  servant  of  the  Lord  " 
receives  concerning  the  House  of  Eli,  iii.  11-14,  is  the  beginning  of  his  prophetic  office,  and 
9-21  it  is  briefly  set  forth  in  its  significance  and  importance  for  the  people  as  the 
accompaniment  of  his  judicial  office;  and  the  words :  «  I  will  perform  what  I  have  spoken 

i  from  beginning  to  end"  (ver.  12)  show  <•  how  this  prophecy  as  the  controlling  divine 
working  in  the  Theocracy  forms  for  our  historian  the  true  kernel  and  centre  of  the  whole 
history  '  (HAEVERN.  Mnl.  II.  1, 125).  The  following  history  is  the  fulfillment  of  what  God 
had  announced  by  him  as  prophet,  of  the  «  words  of  God  "  by  his  mouth.  As  prophet  he 
completes  the  reformation  which  is  described  in  ch.  vii.;  by  virtue  of  his  prophetic  callm- 
he  accomplishes  the  change  of  the  theocratic  constitution  (viii.,  ix.),  everywhere  speaking 
and  acting  as  immediate  mouth-piece  of  God  (x.,  xi.).  His  address  to  all  Israel  (ch.  xii.) 
breathes  the  prophetic  spirit  with  which  he  was  filled.  In  his  office  of  prophetic  watchman 
he  chides  Saul  s  disobedience,  and  foretells  to  him  the  downfall  of  his  kingdom,  xiii.  (comp. 
xn.  25).  The  narrative  of  the  battle  and  victory  over  the  Philistines,  xiii.  6-xiv  46  rep- 
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resents  the  brilliant  success  of  Israel  under  Jonathan  as  an  exhibition  of  the  Lord's  power 
for  his  people  (xiv.  10,  12,  15,  23,  45) :  "  So  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day,  the  Lord  wrought 
it  through  Jonathan."  In  chs.  xv.,  xvi.,  Samuel  displays  all  the  power  which  he  had  over 
against  Saul  by  virtue  of  his  prophetical  office,  announcing  to  him  by  divine  direction  the 
sentence  of  rejection  on  account  of  his  disobedience,  and  anointing  David  to  be  king  in  his 
stead.  The  Lord  speaks  to  Samuel,  and  Samuel  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  as  his  pro 
phet  to  Saul;  xv.  1,  10sq.,16sq.,22sq.,2Gsq.;  xvi.  1  sq.,7  sq.  Saul  had  been  made  a  partaker 
of  the  prophetical  spirit.  Now  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  leaves  him.  "  And  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward"  (xvi.  13,  14).  "The  Lord  was  with  him, 
and  was  departed  from  Saul "  (xviii.  12).  This  is  the  consequence  of  God's  immediate  inter 
ference  by  the  word  and  deed  of  the  prophet.  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  prophetic  superscrip 
tion  to  all  that  is  related  from  ch.  xvii.  to  the  end  of  the  First  Book  concerning  Saul's  de 
meanor  towards  David  and  the  relation  between  them,  and  concerning  the  ever-deepening 
condemnation  into  which  Saul  was  falling,  and  the  repeated  indication  and  certification  of 
David  as  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord.  The  whole  varied  content  of  this  large  section  is  not 
a  portraiture  of  David's  private  life  from  a  biographical  point  of  view,  as  HAEVEKXICK  main 
tains  (p.  127),  but  a  description,  from  a  prophetical  point  of  view,  and  going  into  biographical 
details,  of  the  history  of  David  as  the  king  chosen  and  anointed  in  Saul's  stead,  who  is  per 
secuted  by  Saul  because  he  is  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  whom  God  protects  against  Saul 
because  he  has  received  the  mission  and  promise  of  the  kingdom.  All  this  is  clearly  under 
stood  only  when  it  is  looked  at  from  the  theocratic-prophetic  point  of  view  which  controls 
the  whole  account;  it  is  all,  as  HAEVERXICK  (nbi  sup.}  rightly  says,  the  development  of  ch. 
xvi.,  the  consequence  of  the  desertion  of  Saul  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  but  at  the  same  time 
for  that  very  reason  to  be  regarded  as  narrated  from  a  purely  prophetical  stand-point,  which 
is  clearly  indicated  in  xiii.  25  and  xvi.  13,  14.  This,  however,  HAEVERXICK  fails  to  sec;  he 
establishes  the  prophetic  element  simply  from  the  presence  of  prophetic  utterances,  and  so 
thinks  it  has  as  good  as  disappeared  here,  because  he  without  ground  assumes  that  the  pre 
ceding  narration  (up  to  ch.  xvi.)  was  taken  from  a  document  which  was  a  collection  of  pro 
phetic  words  of  Samuel. 

But  we  have  to  recognize  the  prophetical  element  in  this  second  larger  half  of  the  First 
Book  not  merely  on  account  of  those  all-controlling  prophetical  points  of  view  under  which 
lie  these  histories  with  their  divine  factor,  which  has  a  double  operation  in  respect  to  Saul 
and  David;  it  manifests  itself  also  in  individual  passages  immediately  in  the  appearance  and 
actions  of  prophetic  persons  and  in  occurrences  which  put  in  the  clearest  light  the  importance 
of  the  prophetic  office  in  the  connection  of  these  narratives.  In  the  first  place,  the  section 
xix.  18-24  has  more  importance  than  HAEVERNICK  (p.  127)  accords  to  it.  David's  flight  to 
Samuel  to  Kamah,  the  statements  which  he  makes  to  him  of  Saul's  conduct  towards  himself, 
his  long  stay  with  Samuel  and  in  the  school  of  the  Prophets  there,  whither  Saul  comes  to 
seek  him  out — all  this  supposes  that  he  had  already  before  been  intimately  associated  with 
Samuel,  especially  (it  is  probable)  since  the  anointing  (xvi.  13),  and  had  had  the  advantage 
of  his  counsel  and  direction  for  his  future  calling.  There  with  Samuel  David  seeks  safety; 
there  in  the  circle  of  prophet-pupils  he  finds  repose,  collectedness,  strengthening  for  his  inner 
life.  We  here  get  a  view  of  the  associated  life  and  the  holy  usages  of  the  prophet-school  at 
Ramah,  in  which  the  prophetic  inspiration  is  so  mighty  that  Saul's  messengers  and  he  him 
self  are  seized  by  it.  Samuel  appears  at  the  head  of  this  community  of  prophets,  whence 
came  the  watchmen  of  the  Theocracy ;  "  this  is  a  clear  sign  that  his  labors  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  were  directed  especially  to  this  department  of  effort,"  as  NAEGELSBACH  rightly  re 
marks  (ubi  sup.,  p. 398).  Again,  we  see  the  prophetic  influence  on  the  history  of  David  in 
the  person  of  the  prophet  Gad  (xxii.  5),  from  which  we  may  infer  the  close  union  in  which 
David  constantly  stood  during  his  persecution  with  the  prophetic  circle  and  with  Samuel, 
whether  it  be  that  Gad,  ever  since  his  abode  in  Ramah,  was  more  intimately  connected  with 
him,  and  shared  his  wandering  life,  or  that  he  was  sent  to  him  by  Samuel  as  deputy  to  tell 
him  of  the  danger  attending  his  stay  in  Ramah  (which  was  well  known  there),  and  counsel 
-irn  to  pass  over  into  the  territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah.  The  brief  notice  (xxv.  I)  of 
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Samuel's  death  has  by  uo  means  the  mere  significance  of  an  external  passing  mention,  but 
is  a  weighty  testimony  to  the  great  authority  which  Samuel  hud  wielded  in  the  whole  nation 
till  his  death,  and  to  the  permanent  mighty  influence  which  he  had  exerted  as  Reformer  of 
the  Theocracy,  and  so  even  after  he  had  laid  down  his  official  judicial  position,  as  Chief 
Leader  of  God's  people  and  as  Prophet. 

The  Second  Book  shows  us  in  the  history  of  David,  besides  the  universally  controlling 
theocratic  point  of  view — as,  for  example,  in  the  account  of  his  entrance  on  the  rule  over 
Judah  (ii.  1  sq.),  his  growth  in  power  and  recognition  (iii.  1  sq  ),  and  hia  covenant  with  all  the 
Tribes  of  Israel  (v.  1  sq.)— in  important  crises  the  mighty  and  decisive  influence  of  the  Pro 
phetic  Order,  over  against  which  here,  as  in  the  First  Book,  the  Priesthood  retires  into  the 
background.  From  ch.  vii.,  which  has  a  specifically  marked  prophetic  coloring,  a  clear  light 
is  thrown  back  on  the  history  in  chs.  i.-vi.  by  the  words  in  ver.  I ;  because  David  under  divine 
guidance  had  obtained  the  whole  royal  authority  and  sat  in  a  strong  royal  seat,  and  by  God's 
might  had  cast  down  his  enemies  round  about,  he  receives  through  the  prophet  Nathan  this 
divine  promise  of  the  imperishableness  of  the  rule  of  his  House  and  of  the  building  of  the 
Lord's  house.  From  this  prophetic  passage  clear  light  falls  also  on  all  that  follows :  the 
wars  with  external  enemies  end,  in  accordance  with  tills  promise  and  prophecy,  with  splen 
did  victories,  and  must  conduce  to  the  highest  development  of  the  royal  power  and  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  royal  Theocracy  (chs.  viii.-x.).  The  internal  shocks  given  to  the  royal 
authority  by  David's  sin  and  the  crimes  of  individual  members  of  his  House  cannot  defeat 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  to  this  house;  the  prophetic  watch-office  fulfils  through 
Nathan  its  duty  towards  the  deep-sunken  king  as  preacher  of  repentance,  but  announces  also 
to  the  penitent  king  the  pardon  of  his  sin,  without  keeping  back  the  judgments,  announced 
by  God,  which  would  fall  on  his  house;  they  are  completed  according  to  the  prophetic  an 
nouncement,  till  the  Lord  restores  the  kingdom  in  its  power,  while  the  scion  of  the  House, 
with  whom  David's  House  proper  was  to  begin,  to  whom  the  royal  authority  is  promised  for 
ever,  stands  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  same  prophet  (xi.-xx.).  The  prophetic 
content  of  the  closing  section  (xxi.-xxiv.)  has  already  been  set  forth;  David  himself  here 
appears  as  prophet  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  the  prophetic  office  again  fulfils  through 
the  prophet  G;id  a  divine  mission  for  king  and  people.  And  if  we  look  at  the  significance 
of  the  description  of  the  prophet  Gad  as  "  David's  Seer,"  and  at  the  intimate  and  lasting  per 
sonal  relations  in  which  we  have  found  David  to  stand  with  Samuel  and  Nathan,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  God's  immediate  guidance  of  his  life  through  word  f«nd  deed  connected 
itself  with  these  three  conspicuous  prophetic  personages,  whom  we  here  encounter  in  his 
history. 

The  significance  of  the  prophetic  element,  inseparably  connected  with  the  theocratic,  is 
therefore  great  enough  in  the  content  of  our  Books  to  establish  two  things:  1)  that  the  com 
position  of  these  Books  is  throughout  controlled  by  the  theocratic  prophetic  point  of  view, 
and  that  the  content  has  a  corresponding  coloring,  and  2)  that  this  content,  a  great  part  of 
it  at  least,  was  taken  from  a  tradition  whose  centre  and  starting-point  was  in  the  mighty  and 
influential  Prophetic  Order. 

Our  investigation  has  thus  led  us  to  the  question  concerning  the  origin  and  genesis  of 
the  Books  of  Samuel,  for  the  answer  to  which,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  we  have  gained  the 
necessary  foundation  in  the  examination  of  the  content  and  character  of  the  Books.  We 
must  here  come  to  a  decision  respecting  the  sources,  the  author,  and  the  time  of  composition, 
in  order  to  explain  approximately  the  historical  origin  of  the  work. 

[The  Messianic  character  of  "  Samuel "  is  one  of  its  most  marked  features.  The  central 
figure  of  the  book,  David,  is  also  the  central  figure  of  Messianic  prophecy,  the  man  who, 
most  of  all  Old  Testament-personages,  in  his  life,  experiences,  and  character,  sums  up  the 
'the  servants  of  God,  and  thus  represents  the  great  Head  of  them  all.  It  is  in  this 
Book  that  the  three  elements  of  the  Jewish  state,  the  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices 
are  first  fully  established,  and  not  only  fix  the  development  of  the  typical  Israel,  but  set  forth 
the  functions  of  the  Anointed  Leader  of  the  true  Israel.  This  feature  of  the  Book  is  con 
nected  immediately  with  its  theocratic-prophetical  character,  and  gives  to  the  latter  its  full 
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significance.  It  is  because  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is  preparatory  to  another,  and  David  the 
forerunner  of  his  greater  Son  that  this  history  is  of  transcendent  importance.  And,  as  the 
general  principles  of  God's  dealings  with  His  servants  are  the  same  from  age  to  age,  we  may 
see  in  this  history  of  the  fortunes  of  Israel  and  its  leaders  an  anticipation  of  the  history  of 
the  later  Dispensation,  distinctly  marked  in  proportion  to  the  theocratic  prominence  of  the 
persons  and  events.  The  proclamation  of  David  as  king  has  its  counterpart  iu  the  announce 
ment  of  the  setting  up  of  the  Divine  Son  (Acts  xiii.  33) ;  David's  conviction  of  the  preserving 
love  of  God  towards  His  servants  is  fulfilled  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (Acts  xiii.  34-37) ; 
and  David's  purpose  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord  is  the  occasion  of  the  promise  of  an  ever 
lasting  seed  (2  Sam.  vii.  13),  and  this  covenant  points  him  to  the  Righteous  Ruler  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1-7)  its  the  consummation  of  his  hopes.  Thus  the  whole  Book  is  an  anticipation  on  a 
lower  platform,  and  with  imperfect  material,  of  the  true  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ.  Bible 
Commentary,  Introd.  to  "Samuel":  "  the  very  title,  '  the  Christ,'  given  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
(in  Matt.  i.  16  and  elsewhere)  is  first  found  in  1  Sam.  ii.  10  ;  and  the  other  designation  of 
the  Saviour  as  the  'Son  of  David  '  is  a'so  derived  from  2  Sam.  vii.  12-16."  WORDSWORTH, 
Introd.  to  "  Samuel  ":  "  The  book  of  Samuel  occupies  an  unique  place,  and  lias  a  special 
value  and  interest,  as  revealing  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  the  first  book  in  Holy  Scripture 
which  declares  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  as  King — in  a  particular  family— the  family  of  Da 
vid.  It  is  the  first  book  in  Scripture  which  announced  that  the  Kingdom  founded  in  Him, 
raised  up  from  the  seed  of  David,  would  be  universal  and  everlasting.  Here  also  the  prophetic 
song  of  Hannah  gives  the  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  this  history."  "An  uninspired  An 
nalist  could  hardly  have  treated  the  history  of  Samuel,  Saul  and  David,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  display  preparatory  and  prophetic  foresh  ado  wings  of  the  office  and  Work  of  Christ  as  Pro 
phet,  Priest  and  King,  and  of  the  history  of  Judaism  in  relation  to  Him."— But  while  this 
history  of  God's  kingdom  in  its  early  earthly  investiture  is  thus  truly  a  foreshadowing,  a  his 
torical  typical  prophecy  of  the  antitypical  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  we  must  guard  against 
an  arbitrary  typical  interpretation  of  individual  facts  (in  which  WORDSWORTH  in  his  Commen 
tary  often  of  lends).  A  historical  fact  that  sustains  a  clearly  defined  and  important  rela 
tion  to  the  theocratic  kingdom,  expressing  in  itself  a  fundamental  spiritual  truth,  maybe 
the  type  of  some  other  historical  fact  in  the  New  Dispensation  that  expresses  the  same 
spiritual  truth.  Otherwise  the  distinction  between  type  and  illustration  must  be  carefully 
maintained.  On  this  general  subject  FAIRBAIRN'S  "Typology"  and  his  "  Prophrry,"  and  R. 
P.  SMITH'S  "Prophecy  a  Preparation  for  Christ"  may  be  advantageously  consulted. — TR.]. 
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As  to  the  sources  of  our  Books,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  their  content 
has  been  taken  from  various  sources;  but  in  the  determination  of  these  sources  opinions  differ 
widely.  We  shall  first  develop  our  view  on  the  basis  of  the  results  reached  in  the  preceding 
section,  adopting,  however,  at  the  outset,  the  excellent  canon  for  this  investigation  which 
BLEEK  has  laid  down.  He  says  (Einl.  p.  366) :  .  "  We  may  assume  with  tolerable  certainty  that 
the  author  of  these  books,  besides  the  poetical  passages  which  he  has  introduced,  in  some  purls 
found  and  used  written  memorials  of  the  times  and  events  of  which  he  treat*  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  throughout  with  any  certainty  or  with  particular  probability  (as  several  modern 
scholars  had  attempted  to  do,  see  DE  WETTE,  \  179)  how  many  earlier  writings  the  author  uses, 
or  precisely  ivhat  he  has  taken  from  one  or  the  other.'' 

The  position  and  importance  of  the  prophetical  element  of  the  Books  makes  it  beforehand 
very  probable  that  the  author  took  a  corresponding  portion  of  his  matter  from  written  tradi 
tions  of  prophetical  origin.  The  development  and  influence  of  the  Prophetic  Order  through 
and  under  Samuel,  especially  in  the  community  of  the  "  sons  of  the  prophets,"  which  was 
under  his  direction,  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the  extensive  literary  activity,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  light  of  the  Theocracy.  In  the  hands  of  Prophecy  lay 
the  theocratic  writing  of  history,  in  which  this  history  was  described,  in  its  outward  progress 
and  according  to  its  internal  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  not  as  a  mere  result  of  human 
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factors,  but  rather  according  to  the  all-controlling  divine  factor,  and  in  the  light  of  God's 
guidance  by  His  holy  will  and  H  s  retributive  righteousness,  that  is,  according  to  theocratic 
pragmatism,  in  order  that  in  this  mirror  the  revelations  of  the  living  and  holy  God  and  their 
experiences 'and  fortunes,  which  had  their  root  in  the  divine  righteousness,  might  be  set  be 
fore  the  people  for  warning,  for  threatening,  and  for  consolation.  This  was  clearly  the  case 
in  the  most  nourishing  period  of  the  Prophetic  Order,  which  coincides  with  the  time  of  the 
kings,  for  almost  all  the  books  which  "Chronicles"  cites  for  the.  history  of  Israel  from  David 
to  Hezekiah  are  called  prophetical  histories.  Though  it  may  be  doubtful  in  particular  in 
stances,  considered  apart  from  the  rest,  whether  the  name  of  the  prophet  indicates  the  author 
or  the  chief  personage  of  the  history,  for  example  "the  words"  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  yet 
in  general  the  first  is  by  far  the  more  probable,  as  appears  especially  from  the  titles  Nebuath 
Ahijah  [Prophecy  of  A.J  Chazoth  Jedai  [vision  of  J.J,  Chazon  Isaiah,  and  from  2  Chron. 
xxv'i.  22,  where  Isaiah  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  author  of  a  history  of  Uzziah  (BLEEK,  p. 
158  sq.).  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Chronicler  the  three  authorities  on  which  the 
author  of  the  Books  of  Kings  bases  his  history,  "the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon,  the  Book 
of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  and  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah  "  (1  Kings  xi.  41 ;  xiv.  19,  29),  were  collections  from  prophetical  historical  books, 
whose  authors  lived  at  the  same  time  with  or  after  the  events  which  they  related.  The 
author  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  in  the  history  of  Solomon  (in  which  several  sections  are  identi 
cal  with  the  account  in  "  Chronicles,"  so  that  the  two  are  taken  from  the  same  source)  refers 
to  "  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon,"  while  "Chronicles"  instead  of  this  refers  to  the 
"words"  CD??)  of  the  prophet  Nathan,  the  "prophecy"  (HW33)  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  of 
Shiloh,  and  the  "vision"  (n'l.n)  of  the  seer  Iddo  (2  Clir.  ix.  29).  Where  the  first  for  the 
history  of  the  Kings,  from  Eehoboam  on,  cites  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  the  other 
cites  "the  words  C^rH)  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah  and  of  the  seer  Iddo  "  (Rehoboam,  2  Chr. 
xii.  15),  the  "  $JT?  (mid  rash  or  commentary)  of  the  prophet  Iddo  "  (Abijah.xiii.  22),  "the 
writing  (3^3)  of  the  prophet  Isaiah"  (Uzziah,  xxvi.  22),  "the  words  ('!???)  of  the  seers" 
(Manassch,  xxiii.  18, 19),  "the  words  ('^1)  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani,"  "which  are  re 
corded  in  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel"  (Jehoshaphat,  xx.  34),  the  vision  (pfH)  of  Isaiah 
(Hezekiah,  xxxii.  32). 

Now  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  we  do  not  find  any  such  references  to  earlier  historical 
writings  as  basis  of  the  history,  as  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles;  but  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  the  Redactor  did  not  use  such  authorities,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  need 
to  cite  them.  If  the  prophetical  historiography  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the  history 
of  Solomon  and  the  succeeding  kings,  we  may  thence,  looking  back,  surmise  that  there  were 
similar  sources  for  the  history  of  David,  who,  as  has  been  shown,  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  communities  of  prophets.  In  respect  to  the  non-mention  of  such  sources  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  farther  the  authors  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  stood  from  the 
times  of  which  they  wrote,  the  more  requisite  they  would  feel  it  to  make  express  mention  of 
their  authorities,  which,  like  the  events,  were  on  account  of  the  distance  not  well  known  to 
their  readers,  while  it  would  not  seem  necessary  to  an  author  who  lived  comparatively  near 
to  the  events  which  he  described,  (as  was  the  case  with  the  author  of  our  Books,  on  which 
see  below),  to  name  to  his  readers  authorities  known  to  them,  and  thus  to  commend  the  cre 
dibility  of  his  history  (see  HAEVERN.,  p.  148  ;  THEN.,  p.  XIV.).  But  on  the  other  hand,  as 
our  author  was  not  near  enough  to  the  time  embraced  in  his  history  to  describe  the  events 
of  this  period  as  one  who  had  taken  part  in  them,  he  was  not  in  position  to  give  so  distinct  and 
detailed  an  account  as  we  have,  unless  he  had  access  to  very  full  written  authorities  besides 
the  oral  tradition  to  which,  in  oriental  histories,  so  much  value  is  to  be  attached. 

We  have  already  seen  that  large  parts  of  the  history  of  David,  and  precisely  those  which 
go  most  into  particulars  about  persons  and  facts,  point  to  the  school  of  the  Prophets  in  Ra- 
mah;  1  Sam.  xix.,  xx.,  xxii.,  xxv.,  xxviii.  Tn  1  Sam.  xix.  18,  in  the  statement  that  David 
"  at  Ramah  told  all  that  Saul  had  done  to  him,"  we  have  good  ground  for  the  assumption 
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that  in  this  community  of  prophets  was  noted  down  immediately,  from  David's  state 
ments  and  the  accounts  of  his  companions,  what  could  not  be  written  from  their  own 
observation  and  experience.  Compare  THEXICS'  remarks  on  chap,  xx.,  p.  (JO,  and 
chap,  xv.,  p.  114,— especially  on  chap,  xix.,  p.  89:  "  David's  stay  in  the  Seminary  of  the 
prophets  guarantees  the  historical  character  especially  of  what  our  Book  so  particu 
larly  recounts,  in  this  chapter  and  some  of  the  following,  of  David's  relation  to  Jonathan 
and  Saul,  it  being  very  probable  that  there  David's  own  accounts  were  noted  down,  and  that 
the  reports  here  given  are  based,  in  part  at  least,  on  those  notes."  It  is  evident  also  from  1 
Sam.  x.5sq.,that  there  was  a  school  of  the  prophets  at  Gibeih,  Saul's  dwelling-place,  not  far 
from  Samuel's  abode,  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  here  too,  as  in  Ramah  and  other 
prophetic  communities,  theocratic  historiography  was  cultivated,  and  that  here  we  may  look 
for  ii  principal  authority  in  Saul's  history.  We  shall  not  err  if  we  suppose  that,  apart  from 
the  sections  in  which  accounts  are  given  of  prophetic  agency  in  the  time  of  Saul  and  David 
(Samuel's,  Nathan's,  Gad's),  all  the  narrations  also  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  direct 
influence  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  on  the  history  (for  example,  in  Saul's  history,  1  Sam.  xiv. 
18sq.,  and  in  David's  history,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  1  sq.;  xxx.  7sq  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  1  sq.;  v.  1  eq.;  v.  18-25) 
are  to  be  referred  to  prophetic-historical  records  as  the  primary  source. 

If,  now,  we  a*k  for  express  mention  of  such  historical  writings  of  prophetical  origin  and 
character  as,  according  to  the  preceding  discussion,  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  or  presup 
posing  as  the  basis  of  our  Books,  we  shall  not  find  it  in  1  Sam.  x.  25,  where  it  is  said  of  Sa 
muel  "that  he  told  the  people  the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  and  wrote  it  in  a  book,  and  laid 
it  up  before  the  Lord."  The  content  of  this  book  is  not  stated  ;  for  it  cannot  have  been  the 
"  manner  (law)  of  the  king,"  viii.  11-17  ;  but  it  no  doubt  contained  the  conditions  fixed  by 
Samuel,  by  which  a  barrier  was  set  up  against  undue  extension  of  the  royal  power,  and  the 
duties  and  rights  of  the  king  were  fixed  after  the  norm  of  God's  will.  From  the  existence  of 
this  writing  of  Samuel,  which  did  not  come  into  general  circulation,  but,  with  the  funda 
mental  law  of  the  Theocracy,  the  Torah  [Law],  was  deposited  in  the  Sanctuary  of  God,  we 
may  infer  that  he  himself,  like  the  prophetic  communities,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and 
leader,  occupied  himself  with  literary  pursuits,  and  particularly  it  seems  certain  that  he  wrote 
down  his  prophetical  declarations  and  discourses,  as  we  have  them  in  the  first  book,  and 
the  same  thing  may  be  assumed  of  Nathan  in  reference  to  2  Sam.  vii.,  xii.,  and  of  Gad  in  re 
ference  to  1  Sam.  xxii.  5,  and  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11-14.  Recollecting,  then,  the  flourishing  con 
dition  of  prophetical  historical  writing,  according  to  the  citations  of  the  Chronicles,  even  in 
the  beginning  of  the  regal  period,  it  is  to  these  three  prophets  that  we  must  look  to  find  the 
foundation  of  this  history. 

The  prophetical  authorities,  not  mentioned  in  our  Books,  from  which  the  history  is  taken, 
aie  found  in  fact  in  1  Chr.  xxix.  20,  30:  "And  the  history  ('???)  of  king  David,  the  first  and 
the  last,  behold,  it  is  written  in  the  hisfory  (^Pl)  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  history  of  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  in  the  history  of  Gad  the  Seer,  with  all  his  reign  and  his  might,  and  the  times 
that  went  over  him  and  over  Israel,  and  overall  the  kingdoms  of  the  countries."  With  these 
words  the  Chronicler  closes  his  narrative  of  t he  history  of  David  (chs.  x. — xxix.),  which  agrees 
with  the  history  in  "  Samuel  "  not  only  in  general  but  also  in  particulars  often  literally.  He 
refers  for  the  history  of  David  to  three  productions:  the  •"IJT"  ^^'f  '??"!  [Words  of  Sa 
muel  the  seer],  the  K'33n  jnj  'W  [Words  of  Nathan  the  Prophet]  and  the  nrnn  1J  ^37, 
[Words  of  Gad  the  Seer],  and  characterizes  them  at  the  same  time  as  works  valuable  for  their 
fulness,  and  furnishing  material  complete  as  to  the  time  embraced,  and  elaborate  and  exact 
in  content.  Evidently  the  Chronicler  purposes  giving  the  sources  from  whence  he  takes  his 
history,  and  establishing  its  credibility  and  trustworthiness  It  is  plain,  from  this  purpose 
of  his,  which  relates  to  the  facts  recounted  by  him,  and  from  the  content  of  the  list  of  autho 
rities,  that  the  'W  [words]  means  not  merely  declarations,  discourses  of  the  prophets  (HAE- 
VERN.,  IvEir,),  but  also  history  or  narrations;  it  remains  undecided  at  the  outset  whether  the 
names  of  the  prophets  indicate  the  authors  or  the  chief  personages.  In  any  case  these  titles 
point  to  independent  writings,  and  by  no  means  to  mere  extracts  from  a  great  work  entitled 
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"the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,"  as  BERTHEAU  supposes  (Biicher  der  Chronik, 
1854,  Einl.  I  3).  Nor  is  the  view  tenable  that  our  Books  of  Samuel  themselves  in  their  cor 
responding  divisions  are  meant  by  that  citation  under  three  names  (CARPZOV,  Introd.  II.;  J. 
D.  MICHAELIS  on  1  Chr.  xxix.  29 ;  EICHHORX  II.,  p.  487  sq.;  MOVERS  on  Chr.,  p.  178,  and  DE 
WETTE,  Einl.  [Introd.]  \  192  b) ;  for  that  the  three  names  in  the  citation  are  to  be  understood 
as  the  titles  of  three  different  independent  productions  follows,  not  only  from  the  form  of  the 
citation,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  "the  Dibre  of  Nathan  the  prophet"  is  again  specially 
adduced  for  the  history  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  29)  ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  this  to  be  a  dif 
ferent  work  (as  DE  WETTE  does,  ubi  sup.),  and  therefore  it  is  not  an  extract  from  our  Books 
of  Samuel,  which  extend  only  to  the  latter  part  of  David's  government  (comp.  BLEEK,  Einl. 
p.  151 ;  HAEVERXICK,  p.  122 sq.;  THEN.  XVI.;  KEIL,  Apolog.  Vcrs.  uber  die  Chron.,  249sq.). 
If  now  we  further  compare  the  content  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles  in  reference  to  David's 
life  with  our  Books,  we  find  first,  that  the  Chronicler,  who  adduces  those  three  works  as  a 
complete  authority  for  David's  life,  narrates  much  that  is  not  found  in  our  Books,  especially 
many  things  referring  to  worship,  priests,  and  Lcvites ;  he  alone  gives  the  list  of  heroes  who 
came  to  David  to  Ziklag,  and  of  warriors  who  made  him  king  in  Hebron  (1  Chr.  xii.),  ihe 
detail  of  David  s  preparations  for  the  building  of  the  Temple  (xxii.),  the  numbering  and 
organization  of  the  Levites  and  priests  (xxiii. — xxvi.),  the  organization  of  the  army  and  the 
civil  service  (xxvii.),  the  report  of  his  last  arrangements  in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
shortly  before  his  death.  Secondly,  our  Books  contain  much  that  is  lacking  in  the  Books  of 
the  Chronicles,  for  example,  the  history  of  Michal  and  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  20-23),  the  account 
of  David's  kindness  towards  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  ix.),  of  his  adultery  with  Bathsheba  (xi.), 
of  Nathan's  exhortation  to  repentance  and  its  results  (xii.),  the  section  narrating  the  incest, 
the  distraction  of  David's  house  and  Absalom's  revolt  (xiv. — xix.),  the  insurrection  of  Sheba 
(xx.),  the  atonement  in  the  case  of  the  Gibeonites  (xxi.),  the  war  with  the  Philistines  (xxi. 
15-17),  the  Thanksgiving-Psalm  and  the  last  words  of  David  (xxii.,  xxiii.  1-7). — On  the 
other  hand,  thirdly,  the  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  parallel  sections : 

1  Sam.  xxxi. 

2  Sam.  v.  1-3,  G- 10. 
"         xxiii.  8-39. 

vi.  1-11. 

"        v.  11-16,  17-25. 
"        vi.  12-23. 

vii. 

viii. 

x. 

xi.  1 ;  xii.  26-31. 

xxi.  18-22. 

xxiv. 

In  these  parallel  sections,  as  KEIL  exhaustively  remarks,  "  not  only  are  the  short  sum 
mary  accounts  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  largely  filled  out  and  extended,  but  the  narration  of 
Chronicles  differs  from  the  older  narration  of  those  Books  in  many  ways,  partly  by  a  different 
orthography  and  various  linguistic  changes  mostly  according  to  the  style  and  usage  of  later 
times,  sometimes  merely  to  make  an  expression  clearer,  partly  by  the  omission  of  accessory 
circumstances,  and  by  other  abridgements,  partly  by  the  addition  of  explanatory  remarks, 
and  parenetic  and  pragmatic  reflections  and  concluding  observations"  (Introd.  11.55).— 
Such  being  the  relation  between  the  Books  of  Chronicles  and  Samuel,  it  is  an  untenable  view 
that  the  latter  are  identical  with  the  authorities  cited  by  the  former  on  the  government  of 
David,  and  that,  as  GRAF  maintains  (Die  geschicMichen  Bucher  des  Alien  Testaments,  Leipz. 
1866)  "sections  of  our  Books  of  Samuel  are  meant  by  the  words  of  Samuel  the  Seer,  and  of 
Nathan  the  Prophet,  and  of  Gad  the  Seer." 

For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  accept  what  BLEEK  (Einl.,  p.  151    [Eng.  Tr.,  p.  406]) 
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thinks  very  probable,  "that  the  Chronicler  intended  our  Books  of  Samuel  by  the  first-named 
work,  the  Dibre  Samuel." 

The  peculiar  relation  of  the  generally  literal  agreement  of  Chronicles  and  our  Books  in 
the  parallel  sections,  and  the  differences  which  exist  in  the  history  of  David,  both  within  and 
without  these  sections,  is  incompatible  with  the  view  that  the  Books  of  Samuel  were  u«ed  as 
an  authority  by  the  Chronicler  in  these  sections;  rather  it  follows  from  this  co-existing  agree 
ment  and  diversity  in  the  history  of  David  that  the  authors  of  both  works  draw  from  a  com 
mon  source,  namely,  from  that  which  the  Chronicler  expressly  names  as  his  authority,  in 
order  to  establish  the  trustworthiness  of  his  narrative  from  the  acknowledged  hi^h  antiquity 
and  authenticity  of  its  basis.  If  in  fact,  as  is  generally  acknowledged,  the  Chronicler  used 
our  Books  no  more  than  the  Book  of  Kings  for  the  history  of  David,  but,  to  judge  from  (he 
relation  of  the  two  Books,  used  a  common  source  with  our  author,  and  expressly  names  tho-e 
writings  as  his  authority,  then  there  can  be,  no  doubt  that  the  latter  were  u<ed  by  <  ur  au 
thor  as  his  authority;  and  this  in  no  wise  detracts  from  the  credibility  of  his  history,  for 
there  could  be  no  more  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  life  of  David  than  those  contained  in 
these  writings,  which  bear  the  name  of  the  three  prophets  so  intimately  connected  with  him, 
and  arc  based  finally  on  their  own  experiences,  and  on  what  might  be  learned  from  him  with 
exactness  of  his  life  in  those  prophetic  communities  with  which  he  stood  in  such  intimate 
union.  Certainly  the  "  foundation  of  the  work"  was  taken  from  this  source  (DKLITZSCH, 
Zcitschr.f.  luth.  TJicol.  u.  Krit.,  1870,  1,  p.  29  sq.).  From  these  prophetic  writings  comes  the 
theocratic-prophetic  element  of  our  Books;  and  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  them  also  the  pre 
dominatingly  biographical  and  political  matter,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  treated  from  the 
theocratic-prophetic  point  of  view;  for  the  events  of  David's  life,  from  his  own  communica 
tions  and  from  their  connection  with  him,  must  have  been  best  known  to 'the  prophetic  cir 
cles,  and  especially  to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xix.  18),  Gad  (1  Sam.  xxii.  f>i,  and  Xathan  (2  Sam. 
vii.).  Whether,  now,  we  suppose  that  those  three  prophetic  works  were  composed  by  the 
prophets  whose  names  they  bear— in  favor  of  which  is  Samuel's  known  addiction  to  literary 
pursuits,  1  Sam.  x.  2-~>,  (NAEGELSBACH  suggests  (uhi  snp.,  p.  398)  that  he  perhaps  wrote  down 
these  records  during  his  quiet  prophetic  life  at  Ilamah),  and  the  fact  that  the  history  of  So 
lomon,  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  is  referred  to  the  account  of  Nathan  himself — or  whether  we  regard 
them  as  works  of  which  the  sayings  and  doings  of  those  prophets  forme:!  the  chief  part,  in 
either  case  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  triple  source  of  prophetic  historiography  for  our 
Books,  in  cither  case,  considering  the  great  importance  of  those  three  prophets  in  the  devel 
opment  of  this  history,  and  the  permanent  personal  relation  in  which  they,  especially  Samuel 
and  Nathan,  stood  to  David,  these  sources  were  so  abundant,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  portions,  the  content  of  our  Books  may  be  referred  to  them.  How  they  individually  cor 
respond  to  sections,  or  how  far  they  extend  in  the  different  divisions  of  our  work,  cannot 
(according  to  the  above-cited  canon  of  BLEEK)  be  determined  with  certainty.  Yet  the  fol 
lowing  may  be  stated  as  probable.  We  may  take  the  "  Dibre  "  of  Samuel  as  chief  authority 
not  merely  for  the  narrative  of  David's  life,  but  also  for  Saul's  life  and  the  life  and  work  of 
Samuel;  for,  says  KEIL  rightly  (In trod.  L,  249),  if  they  "contained  such  full  accounts  of 
David's  public  life  that  the  Chronicler  could  cite  them  as  authority  for  it,  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  same  work  was  the  chief  source  for  the  life  and  labors  of  Samuel  and  Saul  also." 
If  Samuel  himself  was  the  author  of  them,  we  can  refer  to  them  only  the  First  Book  to  about 
ch.  xxv.  If  they  are  a  prophetic  history,  with  him  as  principal  subject,  and  extended  be 
yond  his  death  to  the  results  of  his  labors  in  the  accession  and  early  government  of  David, 
then  they  form  the  basis  of  part  of  the  Second  Book  also.  In  any  case  to  this  source  belongs 
all  that  relates  to  Samuel's  labors,  and  what  in  the  life  of  David  as  well  as  Saul  is  pragma 
tically  connected  therewith.  To  the  Dibre  of  Nathan  belongs  of  course  all  that  is  related  of 
Nathan  and  his  work  in  the  history  of  David  in  the  Second  Book  as  far  as  ch.  xii.,  and,  very 
probably,  in  part  at  least  what  stands  in  theocratic  connection  with  it  (xiii. — xx.  comp.  with 
xii.  11).  Probably  xxiv.  11-25  belonged  to  the  Dibre  of  Gad,  of  which  we  also  find  a  trace 
perhaps  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  If  each  of  these  three  prophets  is  the  author  of  the  work  called 
after  him,  his  own  experiences  formed  the  chief  part  of  his  book.  THEODORET:  tfoov  roivw, 
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v  EKaa-os  cvv£ypa\\}£  ra  ev  roZf  oiKefoif  xEirpay[i£va  naipolq   ["  it  is  evident  that  every 
prophet  recorded  the  events  of  his  own  times  "]. 

Proceeding  now  further  in  the  investigation  of  the  historical  sources  of  our  Books,  we  find 
not  improbably  a  trace  of  a  written  basis  for  them  besides  those  already  named,  in  the  O^H 
TH  ^S  D'Jp'n,  "  the  chronicles  [history  of  the  times]  of  King  David."  We  know  nothing 
more  of' this  than  what  is  said  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  24  in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  num 
bering  of  the  people  by  David.  "  Joab,"  we  read,  "  had  begun  to  number,  but  did  not  finish  ; 
and  there  fell  wrath  for  it  upon  Israel,  and  the  number  was  not  put  into  the  '  account'  (Ds 
WETTE)  or  'census'  of  the  chronicles  (annals)  of  King  David."  According  to  this,  it  was  a 
historical  work  relating  to  the  government  of  David,  and,  as  it  seems,  chiefly  of  statistical  - 
historicnl  content  and  character,  since,  in  the  midst  of  statistical-historical  lists  relating  to 
the  divisions  of  the  army,  the  tribe-princes  and  civil  officials,  it  is  cited  as  a  work  into  whose 
"ISO?  [number  or  census]  the  >^PP  [number]  of  the  arms-bearing  men  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
was  not  put,  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  preceding  enumeration  is  taken  from  it.  While  the 
history  of  this  census  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxi.),  narrated  from  a  theocratic-prophetic  stand-point,  was 
doubtless  contained  in  the  corresponding  prophetical  work  (Gad's  according  to  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
11),  the  number  of  arms-bearing  men  is  here  declared  to  be  something  that  would  have 
been  inserted  in  the  enumeration  or  register  of  the  chronicles  of  David,  if  the  census  had  not 
been  interrupted  by  the  wrath  of  God.  Thus  is  intimated  the  point  of  view  which  prevented 
the  recording  of  the  number,  as  far  as  it  was  already  determined ;  it  is  the  theocratic-prophetic. 
This  might  suggest  the  supposition  that  such  chiefly  annalistic-statistical  historical  works, 
giving  information  concerning  the  army  and  the  civil  government,  heroes  and  officials,  house 
hold  and  family,  were  prepared  by  prophetical  writers  or  under  the  guidance  of  prophets ; 
and  we  might  therefore  here  also  in  the  "chronicles  of  David"  recognize  &  prophetical  work. 
But  even  supposing  that  the  prophetical  historiography  never  occupied  itself  either  indirectly 
or  directly  with  such  annalistic-statistical  records,  it  could  nevertheless  use  them  as  trust 
worthy  sources.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  officer  termed  "\31D  Sophcr  (Chancellor  or 
Secretary  of  State)  had  the  care  of  these  annalistic-statistical  records  whence  came  the  ^Pl 
trip^n  [chronicles]  of  David.  The  widespread  opinion  that  the  officer  at  David's  court  who 
was  called  "^n,  Mazkir  or  Recorder  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  and  xx.  24 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  15)  was  the 
official  state-annalist,  and  had  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  historiographer  has  been  conclusively 
shown  to  be  untenable  by  BLEEK  (Einl.  p.  158,  370)  and  BAEIIR  (Komm.  z.  d.  Bucliern  d. 
Komcjc,  Einl.  X.  sq.).  The  elaborate  pragmatic  writing  of  history  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
prophets.  The  Mazkir  (according  to  THENIUS  on  1  Kings  iv.  8)  was  so  called  "  because  as 
[ivfruuv  he  had  to  bring  to  the  king's  recollection  affairs  of  state  which  were  to  be  attended  to, 
and  offer  counsel,"  and  "if  it  was  his  duty,  as  BLEEK  says  (ubi  sup.  p.  370),  always  to  write 
down  immediately  whatever  of  special  importance  happened,  this  was  merely  to  remind  the 
king  his  master,  and  not  to  write  history." — "The  supposition  by  most  critics  of  state-annals, 
besides  the  prophetic  records,  as  a  second  authority  is  based  on  an  arbitrary  confounding  of 
the  records  of  the  Chancellor  for  the  state-archives  with  public  state-annals."  (KEIL,  In- 
trod.  I  54,  Rem.  3;  comp.  §  59).  The  work  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxviii.  24,  the  n  /•  \rn 
[chronicles  of  David]  was,  however,  very  probably  a  collection  of  such  official  annalistic- 
statistic-lnstorical  records  of  the  Sopherim.  It  is  a  natural  supposition  that  the  lists  of  offi 
cials  in  2  Sam.  viii.  15-18  and  xx.  23-26  belongs  to  this  work,  although  on  the  other  hand  we 
may  presume  that  their  names  were  known  to  the  prophetical  historiographers  also.  Yet  it 
is  true  that  the  latter  could  have  had  little  to  do  with  the  statistics  of  the  specifically  mili 
tary  affairs  and  the  deeds  of  war,  which  they  described  only  so  far  as  seemed  to  them  neces 
sary  from  the  theocratic  point  of  view.  So  it  is  probable  that  the  statistical-historical  account 
of  the  wars  of  David  in  2  Sam.  viii.  belonged  to  this  work,  while  the  therein-mentioned  Am 
monite-Syrian  war  is  afterwards  narrated  at  length,  in  connection  with  the  sin  of  David  and 
the  intervention  of  Nathan,  according  to  the  prophetical  work.  So  also  the  summary  state 
ment  of  the  Philistine  wars  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  15-22  and  the  register  of  heroes  in  xxiii.  8-39. 

Perhaps  the  author  of  our  Books  had  access  to  other  historical  records,  to  which  might 
be  referred  such  sections  as  1  Sam.  xvii.  12-31,  55  sq.,  which  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  the 
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context.  Yet  this  can  no  more  be  determined  with  certainty  than  the  question  whether  and 
how  far  oral  tradition  was  used  by  the  author,  from  which  the  incongrueuces  in  the  passages 
in  question  might  be  explained.  It  is  however  possible,  as  XAEGELSBACH  supposes  (ubi  sup. 
p.  140),  that  the  prophetical  books  discussed  above  contained  many  different  accounts  (from 
which  that  incongruity  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  12,  55  sq.,  may  be  explained),  or  no  longer  existed  in 
proper  arrangement  and  clearness. 

Besides  the  historical  authorities  the  Redactor  of  our  Books  was  acquainted  with  poetical 
productions  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  history:  as,  the  Song  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  ii.  1-10; 
David's  lament  over  Abner,  2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34 ;  David's  song  of  praise,  2  Sam.  xxii. ;  and  his 
last  words,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7.  We  leave  it  undecided  whether  these  songs  were  known  to 
him  separately,  or  belonged  in  part  to  a  collection  of  songs — as  BLEEK  says  of  the  last  words 
of  David,  supposing  that  they  with  their  superscription  (xxiii.  1)  belonged  to  a  mashal-wl- 
lection  (ubi  sup.  p.  862,  363) — or  were  all  found  in  one  poetical  collection.  The  only  autho 
rity  to  which  he  expressly  refers  is  the  Scphcr  Ilajj'ishar,  Book  of  Jashar  (2  Sam.  i.  18; 
comp.  Josh.  x.  13).  From  this  he  took  the  beautiful  lamentation  of  David  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  which  is  inserted  in  the  narrative  under  the  title  "  Bow  "  'T^p.,  vcrs.  19-27.  This 
"  Book  of  the  Just  "  (i.  c.,  "  of  that  which  is  just  ")  (in  this  collective  sense  it  is  now  usually 
explained,  Vulgate:  liber  jmtorum]  must  have  contained  a  collection  of  songs  on  specially 
memorable  events  of  Israelitish  history,  and  must  have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  present  Book  of  Joshua  and  of  the  Books  of  Samuel.  We  cannot  deter 
mine  whether  it  contained  also  a  continuous  history  of  the  events  to  which  the  songs  refer, 
and  was  therefore  an  authority  for  the  author  of  our  Books  (sec  BLEEK,  p.  150).  According 
to  KNOBEL  (Komm.  zum  Pent.,  Schlmsabhandlung ,  Exeqet.  ITamlbucJi,  18,  p.  546  sq.,  and  on 
Josh.  x.  15)  it  was  a  "law-book,"  a  view  which  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  untenable  view 
that  the  title  means  law-book. 

The  sources,  therefore,  from  which  the  author  drew,  were  partly  prophetical  histories, 
which  described  the  lives  of  Samuel,  Saul  and  David,  from  the  theocratic-prophetical  stand 
point  in  pragmatic  connection  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxix.  28—30),  partly  official  statistical-historical 
records  of  the  history  of  David's  government  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxvii.  24),  partly  poetical  litera 
ture.  To  this  threefold  clement  of  the  sources  of  the  Jiooks  (he  content  of  the  concluding  section, 
2  Sam.  xxi.  —xxiv.,  dearly  points.  The  production  of  these  authorities  is  to  be  put  partly  in 
the  time,  partly  soon  after  the  time  of  the  events  to  which  they  refer.  On  the  ground  of 
these  contemporaneous  original  accounts  our  Books  bear  throughout  the  stamp  of  historical 
credibility;  so  THENIUS  (Einl.  XV.),  who,  it  is  true,  grants  this  of  a  part  of  the  work  only, 
otherwise  admirably  remarks  :  "1)  the  places  and  very  often  the  time  also  of  the  events  arc 
given  in  part  with  great  exactness  ;  2)  the  narrative  answers  fully  to  the  character  of  the 
times;  and  3)  the  personages  act  in  a  life-like  way." 

In  this  section  on  the  original  authorities  we  must  mention  the  principal  of  the  very  va 
rious  and  often  contradictory  hypotheses  concerning  the  basis  and  construction  of  our  Books, 
all  of  which  are  founded  on  their  supposed  contradictions,  incongruences  and  repetitions,  and 
therefore  fall  with  this  untenable  presupposition. 

The  first  hypothesis  worthy  of  mention  is  that  of  EICHHORN  (Einl.  III.,  \\  469,  471,  475). 
According  to  it  the  foundation  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  is  an  "  old  short  life  of  David 
with  later  insertions,"  which,  however,  are  also  to  be  referred  to  written  sources,  while  the 
First  Book  was  taken  from  an  "  old  chronicle  of  Samuel  and  Saul,"  but  contained  also  ele 
ments  of  oral  tradition,  especially  in  Samuel's  history.  The  Books  received  their  present 
form  from  insertions  and  additions  which  were  made  from  oral  tradition  and  writings. — This 
hypothesis  is  so  far  modified  by  BERTHOLDT  (Einl.,  p.  894 sq.,  920  sq.)  that  he  assumes  four 
principal  authorities:  1)  for  1  Sam.  xxxi.  and  2  Sam.  v.,  with  EICHHORN  the  summary 
history  of  David's  government  with  later  insertions  and  additions;  2)  for  1  Sam.  i. — vii.  a 
history  of  Samuel,  for  viii. — xvi.  a  history  of  Saul,  for  xvii. — xxx.  a  history  of  David  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne. — Further  by  an  anonymous  writer  (in  PAULUS  Memor.  VIII.  61  sq. 
Probe  eines  Krit.  Vers.  uber  das  zweite  Buck  Sam.}  many  smaller  component  parts  were  as 
sumed  for  the  Second  Book  on  the  ground  of  supposed  stylistic  differences  (thus  1  Sam.  xxxi. ; 
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2  Sam.  i.  1-16,  17-28;  iv.,  v.  1-10;  xi.— xvi.).— STAEHELIN  (Krit.  Unters.  itb.  d.  Pent.,  p. 
112  sq.,  129  sq.)  assumes  as  basis  of  the  First  Book  an  old  work  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Je- 
hovist,  to  which  important  additions  were  made  by  the  Redactor,  from  whom  also  the  whole 
of  the  Second  Book  comes.— GRAMBERG  (Gesch.  d.  Religionsideen  d.  Alt.  Test.  II.,  p.  71  sq.) 
finds  two  narrations,  going  over  nearly  the  same  ground,  but  contradictory,  which  went  side 
by  side  through  a  great  part  of  the  First  Book  and  into  the  Second,  and  were  worked  up  to 
gether  by  the  collector.— GRAF  (De  librorum  Sam.  et  Reg.  compositions,  scriptoribus,  etc.,  Ar 
gent.  1842)  assumes  as  old  constituent  parts  1  Sam.  xiii.  16— xiv.  52 ;  xvii. ;  xviii.  ;  xix.  1-17 ; 
XX- xxii. ;  xxiii. — xxvi. ;  xxvii. ;  xxviii.  1  f. ;  xxix. ;  xxx.  All  the  rest  he  holds  to  be  mar 
vel-loving  hierarchical  addition — that  Samuel  is  presented  as  an  ideal  of  theocratic  prophetic 

rule that  the  judgeship  of  Samuel  and  EH  is  an  invention,  and  Saul's  election  a  product  of 

his  name  "  he  who  is  demanded  " — and  that  in  the  same  way  older  portions  and  later  addi 
tions  in  the  Second  Book  were  distinguished.  On  all  these  hypotheses  see  DE  WETTE,  §  179, 
who  points  out  what  is  more  or  less  unfounded  in  them,  and  says  of  the  last :  "  This  criticism 
is  based  almost  entirely  on  what  seemed  to  the  author  historically  credible  or  not." — On 
GRAMBERG'S  hypothesis  see  HAEVERXICK  (p.  141)  and  THENITJS  (p.  XL).  The  latter  pro 
perly  characterizes  it  in  the  remark  that  "  sections  of  wholly  different  character  are  arbitra 
rily  thrown  together,  and  precisely  those  sections  in  which  the  presence  of  tradition  cannot 
be  mistaken,  are  declared  to  be  the  older.'" 

What  THENIUS  says  of  the  above-cited  attempts  to  fix  the  component  parts  of  the  Books 
of  Samuel— that  they  are  all  open  to  unanswerable  objections — applies  to  his  own  hypothesis 
also.  He  distinguishes  on  internal  grounds  five  principal  parts :  1 )  a  history  of  Samuel,  I  Sam. 
i. — vii.,  based  on  information  gotten  from  the  schools  of  the  Prophets  and  on  trustworthy 
tradition;  2)  a  history  of  Saul  according  to  tradition,  probably  introduced  from  a  popular 
work,  viii.  ;  x.  17-27;  xi. ;  xii. ;  xv. ;  xvi.;  xviii.  6-14;  xxvi.;  xxviii.  3-25;  xxxi. ;  3)  an 
older  condensed  history  of  Saul  from  old  written  accounts,  and  not  altered  in  its  historical 
foundation  by  tradition,  ix. ;  x.  1-26;  xiii. ;  xiv. ;  4)  a  history  of  David,  into  which  the  con 
densed  history  of  Saul  has  been  enlarged  by  a  not  much  later  continuer,  xiv.  52  ;  xvii. ;  part 
of  xviii. ;  xix.;  xx. ;  part  of  xxi. ;  xxii.;  part  of  xxiii.;  xxiv. ;  xxv. ;  xxvii.;  xxviii.  1,  2; 
xxix. ;  xxx.  ;  2  Sam.,  part  of  chaps,  i.-v. ;  vii.  ;  viii. ;  5)  a  special  history  of  David,  almost 
a  biography,  describing  the  second  half  of  his  life,  and  especially  his  domestic  life,  2  Sam.  xi. 
2-27  ;  xii.  1-25  ;  xiii. — xx.  The  objections  to  this  attempt  to  fix  the  original  component 
parts  of  our  Books  are  directed  against  the  presupposition  of  contradictions,  incongruences, 
repetitions,  conclusions,  and  chronicle-like  passages,  from  which  the  assumption  of  so  many 
original  sources  is  supposed  necessarily  to  flow  (see  above). 

The  kernel  of  EWALD'S  hypothesis  is  the  assumption  of  a  great  comprehensive  Book  of 
Kings,  of  which  our  Books  formed  a  component  part  (Gesch.  I.,  3  ed.,  p.  193-244).  There 
was  first,  according  to  this  view,  an  old  historical  work,  composed  soon  after  Solomon,  per 
haps  in  the  happy  times  of  Asa,  full  of  very  simple  narrations  of  detached  events  with  inter 
spersed  remarks,  a  work  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  copiousness,  lively  and  abounding  in 
pictures,  especially  in  the  narration  of  wars;  of  this  we  have  remains  in  1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv., 
xxx.  26-31 ;  2  Sam.  viii.,  and  also  in  Judg.  xvii.  sq.,xix.-xxxi.  Besides  this  there  existed  in 
the  troublous  times  after  Jehu's  elevation  a  work  composed  by  a  prophetical  writer  who  was 
at  the  same  time  a  Levite,  attractive  from  its  high  prophetical  view  of  events,  and  which, 
commencing  with  Samuel's  birth  and  labors,  as  an  entirely  new  beginning  in  Israelitish  his 
tory,  described,  from  a  prophetical  stand-point,  principally  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
with  the  origin  of  which  Samuel's  labors  were  necessarily  connected ;  of  this  work  large 
connected  remains,  in  many  places  in  the  original  fulness  and  in  almost  unchanged  form,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  section  1  Sam.  i. — 1  Kings  i.,  ii.  (both  which  last  chapters  betray  the 
same  hand  as  the  principal  parts  of  First  and  Second  Samuel),  and  may  be  followed  in  scat 
tered  traces  even  to  2  Kings  ix.  1— x.  27.  According  to  EWALD,  the  arrangement  of  the  his 
torical  material  in  this  prophetical  book  may  still  be  clearly  seen  in  First  Samuel  according 
to  three  chief  points  of  view:  1)  the  basis  of  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  king 
dom,  1  Sam.  i. — vii.,  Samuel's  life,  concluded  with  the  summary  vii.  15-17.  2)  The  history 
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of  Saul's  rule,  1  Sam.  viii. — xiv.,  with  the  concluding  summary  xiv.  47-52.     3)  The  narration 

concerning  David  and  Saul,  the  decline  of  the  latter,  the  rise  of  the  former,  in  1  Sam.  xv. 

xxxi.  In  Second  Samuel,  on  the  contrary,  the  original  account  of  David's  reign,  on  account 
of  the  revision  which  it  afterwards  underwent,  cannot  be  so  clearly  recognized.  Yet  its  prin 
cipal  features  may  be  seen  in  the  three  sections  in  which  David's  life  is  described  :  1)  The 
remains  of  the  history  of  David  from  Saul's  death  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  all  Israel 
are  to  be  found  in  2  Sam.  i. — vii.  2)  The  history  of  the  middle  period  of  David's  reign  in 
Jerusalem,  whose  richer  material  was  most  condensed  in  the  work,  is  found  in  2  Sam.  viii. 
1-14  (the  foreign  wars  and  victories,  probably  an  abridgment  of  the  before-mentioned  mili 
tary  history),  viii.  15-18  (internal  organization),  ix.  (David's  ethical  attitude  towards  Saul's 
house),  x. — xx.  22  (David's  relation  to  his  own  house),  xxi.  1  14;  xxiv.  (the  plagues).  8) 
Out  of  the  latter  part  of  David's  life  belonged  to  the  work  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  2<> ;  xxii.  xxiii.  1-7, 
with  which  the  whole  section  fitly  closed.  This  work,  says  EWALD,  "  the  best  basis  for  all 
the  widely  read  histories  of  the  kingdom,"  was  afterwards  much  revised,  and  thus  on  the  one 
hand  enlarged,  but  on  the  other  greatly  abridged,  as  may  be  seen  from  passages  in  which 
there  are  allusions  and  presuppositions  in  respect  to  facts  and  persons  that  were  never  before 
mentioned;  so  1  Sam.  xiii.  2;  xxx.  2G-JU.  In  1  Sam.  between  chaps,  xxiii.  and  xxx.  much 
of  the  original  work  is  lost;  chaps,  xxiv.  and  xxvi.  are  by  later  hands.  The  sections  xxiii. 
8-39  and  xxi.  15-22  are  taken  from  "  Journals  of  the  kings  or  state-annals."  With  the  frag 
ments  of  this  prophetical  work,  Ewald  holds,  and  of  the  first-mentioned  more  military  his 
tory  are  combined  in  our  Books  those  of  another  work  going  over  about  the  same  period, 
and  certainly  written  not  much  later,  which,  according  to  its  traces  in  1  Sain,  v.-viii.  and 
xxxi.,  did  not  have  the  sharply  defined  character  of  the  other,  though  .similar  to  it,  but  was 
drier  and  more  colorless  in  style.  From  its  author  came  probably  the  narrative  of  the  Pe 
riod  of  the  Judges  from  which  Judg.  iii.  7 — xvi.  is  taken  —A  broader,  freer  form  was  given 
to  this  History  of  the  Kings  by  a  later  revision,  as  appears  plainly  in  our  present  history  of 
Saul  and  David  in  ch.  xii. ;  xv. — xvii. ;  xxiv.;  xxvi.;  xxviii. ;  for  these  are  fragments  of 
from  two  to  three  later  works.  Afterwards  the  histories  of  the  Kings  received  their  present 
form  in  two  revisions;  first,  by  the  Deutcronomistic  redactor  soon  after  the  reformation  under 
Josiah,  who,  adopting  the  method  of  the  Dcuteronomist,  sifted,  worked  up  and  abridged  the 
material  which  had  been  greatly  increased  by  preceding  recensions,  and  for  the  first  time 
gathered  up  and  skilfully  combined  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
older  works,  as  we  sec  in  our  present  history,  1  Sam.  i. — 1  Kings  ii.  The  basis  of  his  book 
was  that  work  of  the  prophetical  narrator,  with  which,  besides  the  material  from  other  books, 
he  worked  in  his  own  additions  which  were  not  numerous  (1  Sam.  vii.  3,  4,  a  good  deal  in 
xii.;  1  Kings  ii.  2-4.)  The  work,  thus  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Deuteronomistic  redactor, 
received  its  last  revision  by  an  author  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  Babylonian  Exile, 
who  edited  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  to  Solomon's  accession  (1  Sam.  i. — 1 
Kings  ii.),  "as  good  as  quite  unaltered,"  according  to  the  preceding  redactor,  appended  some 
detached  pieces  from  David's  biography  which  he  had  at  first  designed  to  omit,  but,  for  the 
rest,  issued  the  present  Books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel  and  Kings  as  a  connected  whole, 
inserting  the  Book  of  Ruth  (written  in  the  midst  of  the  Exile,  and  the  only  one  retained  of 
a  number  of  similar  fragments  by  the  same  author),  with  reference  to  the  absence  of  gene 
alogical  statements  about  David's  descent  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  just  before  those  Books  as 
a  preparation  for  David's  history,  while  he  put  the  Book  of  Judges,  in  its  present  form,  at 
the  head  as  an  introduction  to  the  whole  Book  of  Kings.  He  did  this  for  the  sake  of  unity 
in  the  connection  of  the  whole  history  after  Joshua  with  the  history  of  the  kings;  for  the 
internal  connection  between  the  Book  of  Judges  and  the  Books  of  Samuel  is  shown  in  the 
statement  concerning  Samson,  that  he  began  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philis 
tines,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  continuation  of  this  history  in  Eli,  Samuel,  David. 
This  redactor,  properly  speaking,  merely  edited  anew  the  first  half  of  the  older  large  work 
on  the  Kings,  which  goes  to  1  Kings  ii. ;  only  the  second,  from  1  Kings  iii.  on,  can  rightly 
be  called  his  own  work. 

In  this  assumption  of  EWALD'S  of  several  redactors,  too  much  play  is  given  to  conjee- 
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ture  without  firm  supports  in  historical  data.  We  have,  however,  in  those  three  prophetical 
authorities  (1  Chron.  xxix.  28-30)  and  in  the  chronicles  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  24)  ground 
sufficient  to  conjecture  that  our  assumed  author  of  the  present  Books  of  Samuel  followed 
those  authorities,  writing  from  a  prophetical  stand-point,  and  according  to  prophetical  points 
of  view-  That  a  special  historical  work  must  be  assumed,  from  which  to  derive  1  Sam.  xiii., 
xiv.,  in  the  history  of  Saul,  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  26  sq.  and  2  Sam.  viii.  in  the  military  history  of 
David,  seems  less  probable  than  that  the  first  is  to  be  referred  to  the  written  records  in  the 
schools  of  the  Prophets,  which  took  careful  note  of  the  deeds  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  the 
two  last  to  the  "  words  p.?"!)  of  the  days  of  David,"  1  Chron.  xxvii.  24.— The  hypothesis 
of  a  final  shaping  of  the  Book  of  Kings  partly  by  a  Deuteronomistic  redactor,  partly  by  a  final 
remodeller  and  collector  in  the  second  half  of  the  Babylonian  Exile,  has,  in  relation  to  the 
history  under  discussion  (1.  Sam.  i. — 1  Kings  ii.),  little  foundation;  and  it  is  simpler  and 
more  natural  to  refer  the  views  in  the  discourses  of  Samuel  which  are  termed  Deuteronomis 
tic  (e.g.  "return  to  God  with  all  your  hearts  and  serve  him,"  1  Sam.  vii.  3  and  xii.  20,  24)  to 
this  prophetical  work,  the  "Words  of  Samuel,"  and  the  collection  and  addition  of  the  section, 
2  Sam.  xxi.— xxiv.,  to  the  redactor  who  arranged  and  prepared  the  history  up  to  ch.  xx.  2G. 
The  similarity  in  language  and  style  between  1  Kings  i.,  ii.,  and  the  preceding  narrative  in 
2  Sam.  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  the  two  books  used  the  same  autho 
rity,  namely,  the  prophetical  Book  of  Nathan. — For  the  rest,  EWALD'S  hypothesis  differs 
from  the  others  mentioned,  in  that  it  represents  the  Book  of  Kings,  as  far  as  it  here  comes 
into  consideration  (from  1  Sam.  i.  to  1  Kings  ii.),  leaving  out  the  parts  supposed  to  have  been 
later  introduced  by  various  redactors,  as  having  unity  and  as  the  finished  work  of  one  pro 
phetic  historian,  and  avoids  the  dissection  of  the  historical  material  which  we  find  in  the 
other  hypotheses.  NAEGELSBACH  rightly  remarks,  that  the  additions  which  this  hypothesis 
ascribes  to  a  Deuteronomistic  redactor  do  not  make  the  eighth  part  of  the  whole,  and  that 
therefore  the  general  unity  of  the  work  is  confirmed  by  them  (ubi  sup.,  p.  407).  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  both  the  division  of  the  content  of  the  First  Book  (chs.  i.-vii.  Samuel,  viii.- 
xiv.  Saul,  xv.-xxxi.  David  and  Saul),  and  the  division  of  the  Second  Book,  the  history  of 
David's  government  according  to  the  theocratic  chief  points  of  view  which  control  the  entire 
narrative,  cannot  be  more  admirably  presented  than  has  been  done  by  EWALD.  But  from 
the  fuct  that  the  content  of  the  books  is  evidently  divided  in  accordance  with  such  a  theo 
cratic-prophetic  view  of  the  history  of  the  preparation,  genesis  and  establishment  of  the  the 
ocratic  kingdom  under  Samuel,  Saul  and  David,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  the 
redactor  of  this  history,  apart  from  the  prophetical  authorities  to  which  he  had  access,  was 
himself  a  prophet. 

\  6.     THE  AUTHOR  AND  THE  TIME   OF   COMPOSITION. 

Having  discussed  the  original  sources  of  our  Books,  we  have  now  to  consider,  and  in 
connection  with  one  another,  the  two  questions  concerning  the  author  and  the  time  of  com 
position. 

What  EWALD  says  (ubi  sup.,  p.  211)  of  the  author  of  the  foundation  of  the  Book  of 
Kings,  that  he  was  himself  a  prophet,  we  claim  for  the  redactor  of  our  Books  on  the  grounds 
already  discussed  at  length ;  but  we  cannot  apply  to  him  what  EWALD  maintains  of  the  for 
mer,  namely,  that  he  was  also  a  Levite,  which  EWALD  holds  to  be  clear  from  the  careful 
account  which  he  takes,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  more  important  events,  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  sacred  Ark  and  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  and  from  the  considerable  acquaintance  which 
he  clearly  shows  with  everything  pertaining  to  them.  For  a  prophetical  writer  as  such  would 
have  had  that  lively  interest  and  exact  knowledge;  he  need  not  have  been  a  Levite.  It  is, 
however,  further  against  this  view,  that  in  our  Books  the  priesthood  recedes  in  a  striking 
manner  into  the  background  over  against  the  prophetic  element,  and  therefore  "no  histori 
cal  work  is  more  instructive  and  important  than  this  for  the  understanding  of  the  older  pro 
phetic  order  in  Israel,"  as  EWALD  (ubi  sup.}  well  says. 

Nothing  is  known  to  us  of  the  person  and  surroundings  of  the  redactor  of  our  Books; 
on  the  opinions  of  the  older  writers,  see  CARPZOV,  p.  213  sq.  THENIUS  supposes,  not  without 
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reason,  that,  since  he  had  access  to  so  many  good  authorities,  he  could  not  have  been  in  mean 
circumstances.  "The  Talmudical  statement,  that  Samuel  wrote  the  Books  called  after  him 
is  shown  to  be  unhistorical  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  history  goes  beyond  Samuel's  death  " 
(KEIL,  Inirod.  II.  48). — The  view  in  some  Introductions,  as  EICHIIORX'S  (Einl.  \  4G8,  p. 
529 sq.),  JAHN'S  (Einl.,  p.  232  sq.),  HERBST'S  (Einl  II.  1,  p.  139  sq.),  DE  WETTE'S  (in  tho 
Beitrdge  I.,  p.  43  sq.,  but  retracted  by  him  in  Einl.  %  ISO),  and  others,  that  our  Books  had  the 
same  author  with  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  that  therefore  their  composition  is  to  be  put  not 
before  the  latter  part  of  the  Babylonian  Exile,  or  immediately  after  the  Exile,  is  untenable; 
for  the  differences  between  them  in  form  and  content  are  too  great  to  admit  of  identity  of 
authorship.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  striking  difference  that  "Kings"  quotes  its  authority 
in  every  section,  while  "Samuel"  never  does,  whence  it  follows  that  the  author  of  the  latter 
lived  nearer  to  the  events  described,  the  author  of  the  former  much  farther  off.  Again,  the 
language  is  different;  numerous  traces  of  the  Aramtean  dialect  occur  in  "Kings,"  and 
almost  none  at  all  in  "Samuel."  In  the  Books  of  Kings  we  see  traces  from  beginning  to  end 
of  their  composition  during  the  Exile,  while  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  time  of  the  Exile.  In  the  latter  there  arc  no  direct  distinct  references  to  the 
Law  of  Moses,  while  in  the  former,  even  before  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  under 
Josiah,  the  law  is  several  times  spoken  of  as  written  (1  Kings  ii.  3  ;  2  Kings  xiv.  G  ;  xvii.  37). 
In  our  Books  mention  is  made  of  the  various  places  of  worship  and  sacrifice  which  existed 
besides  the  Ark  without  blame  or  hint  that  this  was  displeasing  to  God,  while  in  "Kings"  the 
worship  in  high  places  is  condemned  as  illegal.  The  form  of  the  narrative  is  quite  different 
also  in  the  two  works.  In  "Kings"  the  chronological  statements  are  carefully  repeated  with 
every  king,  while  the  chronological  element  is  almost  entirely  neglected  in  "Samuel."  The 
epic  breadth  and  copiousness  which  the  latter  shows  in  many  parts  is  almost  wholly  lacking 
in  the  former,  which  gives  only  extracts,  usually  short,  from  its  authorities  to  which  it  refers 
for  wider  information.  There  is  no  trace  here  of  the  standing  character-formula  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Books  of  Kings:  "  He  did  that  which  was  right,  or  evil,  in  tho  eyes  of  the 
Lord."  For  all  these  reasons  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Kings  cannot  be  the  same  with  the 
redactor  of  the  Books  of  Samuel. — The  Rabbinical  view,  which  has  had  a  good  many  advo 
cates,  that  Jeremiah  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  "  Samuel  "  as  well  as  "  Kings,"  be 
cause  his  prophecy  has  much  similarity  to  them,  and  here  and  there  corresponds  with  them 
in  content  (a  view  to  which  GROTIUS  also,  on  1  Sum.  i.  1,  inclines),  is  similarly  untenable; 
for  this  proves  no.thing  more  than  that  the  author  of"  Kings"  was  acquainted  with  the  Book 
of  Jeremiah  (see  KUEPER,  Jercm.  libror.  aacr.interpr.  afquc  vindex,  p.  55),  and  Jeremiah  with 
the  Books  of  Samuel.  STAEHELIN  (AV?V.  Unters.,  p.  137  sq.)  infers  from  our  author's  friendly 
attitude  towards  royalty,  from  the  promises  made  to  the  House  of  David,  and  from  Jere 
miah's  allusions  to  these  Books,  that  they  were  composed  under  Hezekiah;  to  which  XAE- 
GELSBACH  excellently  replies,  that  this  is  referring  to  a  subjective  motive  what  has  a  good, 
objective,  historical  ground,  and  Jeremiah  might  certainly  refer  to  our  Books,  though  they 
did  not  originate  in  his  time  (p.  411). 

If  we  inquire  for  positive  indications  of  the  time  of  composition  in  the  content  and  form 
of  our  Books,  we  can  find  in  the  formula  "even  unto  this  day"  (1  Sam.  v.  5;  vi.  18;  xxx. 
25;  2  Sam.  iv.  3;  vi.  8;  xviii.  18),  and  in  the  explanation  of  obsolete  expressions  (1  Sam. 
ix.  9)  and  old  customs  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18)  nothing  more  than  the  indication  of  a  time  of  author 
ship  somewhat  distant  from  the  events  narrated.  Nor  can  anything  more  definite,  least  of 
all  the  composition  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  be  determined  from  the  mere  distin 
guishing  between  Judah  and  Israel  in  1  Sam.  xi.  8;  xvii.  52;  xviii.  1C;  2  Sam.  ii.  9,  10;  iii. 
10;  v.  1-5;  xix.  41  sq.;  xx.  2;  for  this  distinction  was  already  usual  in  the  time  of  Saul  and 
David,  being  based  on  the  fact  (pre-supposed  in  the  passages  cited)  of  such  a  division,  which 
conditioned  the  development  of  the  history  of  David's  kingdom.  At  first  only  the  tribe  of 
Judah  adhered  to  David  as  its  king,  the  other  eleven  tribes  under  the  common  name  Israel 
forming  a  separate  kingdom  for  seven  and  a  half  years  under  Ishbosheth,*  and  afterwards 
for  a  short  time  under  Absalom. 

*  [More  precisely  stated,  under  the  representatives  of  Saul's  House;  Ishbosheth  was  probably  not  king  the 
whole  time. — Tn.] 
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From  2  Sam.  v.  5  it  appears  that  the  redactor  certainly  wrote  after  the  death  of  David, 
since  the  whole  number  of  years  of  his  reign  is  given.  But  the  non-mention  of  David's  death 
cannot  show  that  he  wrote  shortly  thereafter,  as  HAEVERNICK  (p.  145)  maintains;  for  even 
if  his  death  had  occurred  only  a  short  while  before,  the  author  could  not  have  maintained 
silence  about  it  simply  because  it  was  generally  known,  and  "not  a  matter  of  interest,"  since 
he  certainly  did  not  write  merely  for  his  own  contemporaries. — Further,  it  undoubtedly  ap 
pears  from  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6  ("Ziklag  pertaineth  unto  the  kings  of  Judah  to  this  day")  that 
our  author  made  his  recension  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  the  kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel.  HAEVERXICK'S  explanation  (p.  144)  that  the  "kings  of  Judah"  are  not  here 
opposed  to  those  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  but  are  the  kings  who  sprang  from  and 
ruled  Judah,  is  untenable.  The  "kings  of  Judah  "  can  be  understood  only  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  which  arose  after  Solomon's  time  in  consequence  of  the  division,  in  distinction  from 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  at  what  time  after  the  division  the  book 
was  composed ;  probably  it  was  before  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
since  there  is  no  indication  that  the  author  knew  of  the  dispersion  of  an  important  part  of 
the  people  (BLEEK,  p.  302).  "  In  general"  rightly  remarks  KEIL  (Comm.  Introd.,  p.  11), 
"the  content  and  language  of  our  Books  point  to  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  divi 
sion  of  the  kingdom,  since  there  are  no  references  to  the  subsequent  downfall  of  the  king 
doms,  much  less  to  the  Exile ;  and  the  diction  and  language  is  throughout  classic  and  free 
from  Chaldaisms  and  later  forms."  That  the  recension  took  place  not  long  after  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  worshipping  the  Lord  and  offering  sacri 
fices  in  various  places  is,  as  already  remarked,  regarded  not  at  all  as  blameworthy,  but  rather 
as  well-pleasing  to  God  (1  Sam.  vii.  5  sq.,  17 ;  ix.  13;  x.  3;  xiv.  35;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-25). 
We  therefore  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  THEXIUS,  who  refers  (p.  xiv.)  to  2  Sam.  viii.  7;  xiv. 
27,  in  which,  according  to  the  correct  Hebrew  text  suggested  by  the  Septuagint,  there  is 
allusion  to  Hehoboam,  and  says  of  the  author,  that  the  notices,  in  all  probability  inserted  by 
him,  do  not  reach  farther  than  the  time  of  Rchoboam. — The  result  of  our  investigation  is, 
therefore,  that  the  Books  of  Samuel  in  their  present  form  were  composed  by  a  prophetical 
writer  soon  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom. 

[On  the  sources,  date  and  authorship  of  "Samuel,"  see  Art.  "Books  of  Samuel"  in 
SMITH'S  Bib.  Diet,  and  Introd.  to  Samuel  in  the  Bible  Comm.  The  latter  refers  to  David's 
Psalms  as  one  of  the  sources,  points  out  that  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  first  part  of  Saul's 
reign  is  omitted,  and  puts  the  book  (as  it  stands)  towards  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  The  diffi 
culty  of  coming  to  a  satisfactory  decision  on  this  point  is  well  brought  out  by  ERDMANX. 
-TB.] 
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is  intended  to  give  the  results  of  modern  scientific  investigation  as  held  by  orthodox  Angli 
cans,  and  is  a  valuable  and  generally  trustworthy  work. 

5.  Biographies,  Histories,  etc. — CHANDLER'S  Critical  History  of  David  and  DELANEY'S 
History  of  David  are  useful ;  HUNTER'S  Sacred  Biography  (Hannah)  and  ROBINSON'S  Scrip 
ture  Characters,  of  not  much  profit;  the  quaint  sagacity  and  earnest  piety  of  Bp.  HALL'S 
Contemplations  is  well  known  ;  KITTO'S  Daily  Bible  Illustrations  are  especially  useful  in  giving 
vividness  to  Scripture  scenes  and  persons;  STACKHOUSE'S  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  MILMAN'S  Hist, 
of  the  Jews,  STANLEY'S  Lectures   on  the  Jewish  Church,  EWALD'S  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel 
(Eng.  transl.  History  of  Israel,  CLARK'S  Foreign  Theolog.  Library],  HENGSTENBERG,  Gesch. 
d.  Reiches  Gottes  u.d.  A.  B.  (Eng.  transl.  Hist,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant]. 
are  valuable ;  C.  KINGSLEY,  Four  Sermons  on  David,  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cain- 
bridge,  sprightly  and  suggestive;  W.  M.  TAYLOR,  David  the  King  of  Israel,  New  York, 
1875,  a  series  of  interesting   and  wholesome  discourses ;    F.  D.  MAURICE'S  Prophets  and 
Kings  of  the  0.  T.  is  thoughtful  and  candid. 

6.  On  the  criticism  of  the  text. — Besides  general  works  on  text  criticism  and  the 
Biblia  Hebraica  of  J.  H.  MICHAELIS,  mentioned  above  by  DR.  ERDMANN,  we  have  KENNI- 
COTT'S  Ed.  of  Heb.  Bib.,  Oxford,  1776-80;  DE  Eossi,    Varicv-    Lectiones    Vet.  Test.,  Tarmac, 
1784;  THENIUS  and  KEIL  (Eng.  tr.,  CLARK'S  Foreign  Theolog.  Lib.},  in  their  commenta 
ries;  WELLHAUSEN,  Der  Text  d.  B'ucher  Sam.,  Gottingen,  1871 ;  foot-notes  in  EWALD'S  Hist. 
of  Israel;  STRACK'S  Proleg.  Grit,  in  Vet.  Test.;  FRANKEL'S  Vorstudicn  zur  LXX.;  DAVID 
SON'S  Biblical  Criticism.— 
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FIRST  PART.    SAMUEL. 

1  SAM.  I— VII. 

SAMUEL'S   I^IFE  AND  WORK  AS  JUDGE,  PRIEST  AND   PROPHET,  DIRECTED  TOWARDS  A  THO 
ROUGH     IvKFORMATIOX    OF     THE    THEOCRACY    AND     LAYING     THE    FOUNDATION    OF    THE 

THEOCRATIC  KINGDOM, 


FIRST  DIVISION :    SAMUEL'S  EARLY  LIFE. 

1  SAM.  I.— III. 


FIRST    SECTION. 

Samuel's  Birth  in  Answer  to  Prayer  to  the  Lord 
CHAP.  I.  1-20. 

I.  Samuel's  parents,  the  Ephrathite  Elkanah  and  the  childless  Hannah.     Vcrs.  1-8. 

1  Now  [om.  Now1]  there  was  a  certain  [om.  certain]  man  of  Ramathaim-zophim,8 
of  Mount  Ephraim,  and  his  name  was  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Jeroham,  the  son  of 

2  Elihu,  the  sou  ofTohu,  the  Sou  of  Zuph,  an  Ephrathite.     And  he  had  two  wives  ; 
the  name  of  the  one  was  Hannah,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Peninnah  ;  and  Pe- 

3  ninnah  had  children,  but  [and]  Hannah  had  no  children.     And  this  man  went  up 
yearly  out  of  [from]  his  city  to  worship  and  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
of  hosts  [Hosts]  in  Shiloh.     And  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and   Phinehas,  the 
priests  of  the  Lord,  were  there  [And  there  the  two  sous  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phine- 

4  has,  were  priests  of  Jehovah3].     Aud  when  the  time  was  that  Elkanah   offered,  he 

5  gave  to  Peninnah  his  wife,  and  to  all  her  sons  and  her  daughters,  portions ;  but 
unto  Hannah  he  gave  a  worthy  [double4]  portion,  for  he  loved  Hannah,  but  [and] 

6  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  shut  up  her  womb.     And  her  adversary  also  [owi.  also] 
provoked  her  sore  [ins.  also],  for  [pm.  for]  to  make  her  fret  because5  the  Lord  [Je- 

7  hovah]   had  shut  up  her  womb.     And  as  he  did  so  [And  so  it  happened6]  year  by 
year ;  when  she  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  so  she  [she  thus]  pro- 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  The  \  being  a  part  of  the  introductory  narrative-formula,  and  not  a  connective  with  some  other 
narrative,  is  better  rendered  by  the  presentative  "now"  than  by  the  connective  "and;"  and  is  best  omitted 
entirely.— TR.]. 

•  [Ver.  1.  Vat.  has  2i<£a,  which  points  to  "31i*  "aZuphite;"  Targ.  renders  "of  the  disciples  of  the  prophets," 

Pesh.  "  from  the  hill  of  the  watchers,"  both  of  which  point  to  the  present  text,  but  are  not  probable  transla 
tions. — TR.]. 

8  [Ver.  3.  It  is  not  said  that  those  were  the  only  priests.— TB.]. 

•  I  Ver.  5.  See  Notes,  in  loco.— TR]. 

•  [Ver.  6.  It  was  over  this  that  the  adversary  designed  to  make  Hannah  fret.— TB.]. 

•  [Ver.  7.  The  verb  is  probably  to  be  pointed  nfrlV'-— TB.]. 
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8  voked  her,  therefore  [and]  she  wept  and  did  not  eat.     Then  said  Elkanah  her  hus 
band  [And  Elkanah  her  husband  said]  to  her,  Hannah,  why  weepest  thou  ?  and 
why  eatest  thou  not  ?  and  why  is  thy  heart  grieved  ?  am  not  I  better  to  thee  than 
ten  sons  ? 

II.  Hannahs  Prayer  for  a  Son.     Vers.  9-18  a. 

9  So  [And]  Hannah  rose  up  after  they  [she7]  had  eaten  in  Shiloh,  and   after  they 
[she7]  had  drunk.     Now  [And]  Eli  the  priest  sat  upon  a  [the]  seat  by  a  [the]  post 

10  of  the  temple  [Sanctuary8]  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And   she  was  in  bitterness  of 

11  soul,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  wept  sore.     And  she  vowed  a  vow, 
and  said,  O   Lord  of  hosts   [Jehovah  of  Hosts],  if  thou   wilt  indeed  look  on  the 
affliction  of  thine  handmaid,  and  remember  me,  and   not  forget  thy  handmaid,  but 
[and]  wilt  give  unto  thine  handmaid  a  male-child,  then  I  will  give  him  unto  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his 

12  head.     And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  continued  praying  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 

13  that  Eli  marked  her  mouth.     Now  [And]   Hannah,  she  [om.  she9]   spake  in  her 
heart ;  only  her  lips  moved,  but  her  voice  was  not   heard ;  therefore   [and]  Eli 

14  thought  she  had  been  [was]  drunken.     And  Eli  said  unto  her,  How  long  wilt  thou 

15  be  drunken?  put  away  thy  wine  from  thee.     And  Hannah  answered  and  said,  No, 
my  lord,  I  am  a  woman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit ;  I  have  drunk  neither  wine  nor  strong 

16  drink,  but  have  poured  out  my  soul  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     Count  not  thine 
handmaid  for  a  daughter  of  Belial  [dissolute  woman10]  ;  for  out  of  the  abundance 

17  of  my  complaint  and   [ins.  my]   grief  have  I  spoken   hitherto.     Then   [And]   Eli 
answered  and  said,  Go  in  peace  ;  and  the  God  of  Israel  grant  thee  [owi.  thee]  thy 

18  a  petition  that  thou  hast  asked  of  him.    And  she  said,  Let  thine  handmaid  tiud  grace 

in  thy  sight  [thine  eyes]. 

III.  SamuePs  Birth.     Vers.  IS  6.-20. 

18  b     So  [And]  the  woman  went  her  way  and  did  eat,  and  her  countenance  was  no 

19  more  sac/.11     And  they  rose  up  in  the  morning  early,  and  worshipped  before  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  and  returned  and  came  to  their  house  to  Ivamah.     And  Elkanah 

20  knew  Hannah  his  wife ;  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]   remembered  her.     Wherefore 
[And]  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  time  was  come   about,  after  Hannah   had    [that 
Hannah]  conceived,  that  she  [and]  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Samuel,  saying, 
Because  [For,  said  she,']  I  have  [pm.  have]  asked  him  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

7  Ver.  9.  The  Infin.  refers  here  rather  to  Hannah.— TR.]. 

8  [Ver.  9.  VD'H  is  not  necessarily  "  temple,"  but  any  large  structure. — TR.]. 

9  [Ver.  13.  The  Ileb.  inserts  the  j>ron.  J^il  "she,11  but  our  Eng.  does  not  well  permit  it. — TK.]. 

10  [Ver.  10.  7j,^73  "worthlessness"  should  not  be  rendered  as  a  proper  name  in  0.  T. ;  Eng.  A.  V.  frequently 

renders  '•  sons  of  B."  by  "  ungodly  "  or  "  wicked." — TR.]. 

11  |Ver.  18.  See  Notes.— TE.]. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL.* 

I.  Samuel's  Parents.  Vers.  1-8. 

Vers.  1,  2.  And  there  was  a  man  of  Ra- 
mathaim-zophim. — Here  an  account  is  given 
of  Samuel's  genealogy  and  birth-place. 

There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  adopting  (as 
Thenius  docs)  the  reading  of  the  Sept.  MS.  R. 
(Vat.)  JTn  BPK  [there  was  a  man]  instead  of 
&'$  "*•??!  [and  there  was  a  man],  since  this  latter 
does  not  affect  the  independence  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel ;  for  the  1  [and]  does  not  indicate  attach 
ment  to  something  preceding,  the  continuation 
of  the  Book  of  Judges,  but  'ITl  [and  there  was] 
stands  here,  as  it  often  does  at  the  beginning  of 
a  narrative,  as  historical  introductory  formula, 


*  [In  the  German  "  exegelischc  erliiuterungen,"  "  exegeti- 
cal  explanations." — TB.]. 


Jos.  i.  1 ;  Judg.  i.  1 ;  Ruth  i.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Kings 
i.  1 ;  Esth.  i.  1 ;  Ezra  i.  1 ;  Ezek.  i.  1 ;  Jonah  i.  1. 

The  father  of  Samuel  was  a  man  of  Rama- 
thaim-zophim  in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraira, 
named  Elkanah.  The  place  Ramathaim  (Q^Q'yi) 
is  doubtless  the  same  that  is  called  in  ver.  3 
"his  city,"  and  afterwards  in  ver.  19  and  ii.  11 
by  the  shorter  name  Ramah  (HD^n),  whence  it 
appears  that  it  was  not  merely  the  family-resi 
dence,  but  also  Elkanah's  abode,  where  he  had 
"his  house."  The  full  name  Ramathaim-zop/u'm 
is  found  here  only.  The  dual  "Two-hills"  points 
to  the  site  of  the  place  as  on  the  sides  or  summits 
of  two  hills.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Samuel  (ver. 
19),  the  same  Ramah  in  which  he  had  his  house 
(vii.  17),  the  central  point  of  his  labors  (viii.  4; 
xv.  34;  xyi.  13;  xix.  18-22)  and  his  abode  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  where  he  was  buried  (xxvi.  1 ; 
xxviii.  3).  But  this  Ramah  of  Samuel,  according 


CHAP.  I.  1-20. 


to  Pressel's  clear  statement  in  Ilerzog  (R.-E.  s.  r. 
Kama,),  is  most  probably  identical  with  the  Ra- 
mah  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Jon.  xviii.  25); 
for  the  statement  of  Josepnua  (Ant.  8,  12,  3)  that 
Ramathon,*  which  =  D.'^J'J  [Ramathaim]  and 
is  therefore  doubtless  the  Ramah  of  Samuel,  was 
forty  Stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  Kusebius 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  ' Apfiatfeii)  that  it  was  somewhat 
farther  north  in  a  line  from  Jerusalem  towards 
Bethel,  carry  us  into  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 
If  it  be  urged  against  this  view  that,  according  to 
Judg.  iv.  5  and  this  passage,  Ramah  of  Samuel 
was  in  the  mountains  of  Kphraim,  and  therefore 
in  the  Tribe-territory  of  Kphraim,  it  is  to  be  ob 
served  oil  the  other  hand  that  the  mountains  of 
Kphraim  stretch  into  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin,  and 
not  only  include  its  northern  mountains,  but  ex 
tend  towards  Jerusalem  and  unite  with  the  moun 
tains  of  Jndali.  The  Ramrdi  of  Samuel  lay  in 
Benjamin  near  Gibeah,  Said's  home,  and  Mi/pah. 
The  addition  zophim  (D'jDli'j  distinguishes  it  from 
the  other  places  of  the  same  name,  and  indicates 
the  district  (the  laud  of  Zuph  ix.  5)  in  which  it 
lay,  whose  name  is  to  be  derived  from  the  family 
of"  Zuph  or  Zophim  from  whom  Klka-nah  de 
scended  (comp.  1  Chr.  vi.  11,20).  Since,  accord 
ing  to  this,  Zophim  indicates  a  region,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  descendants  of  Zuph,  the  place 
Soba,  which  has  lately  been  discovered  west  of 
Jerusalem,  cannot  be 'the  Ramah  of  Samuel,  as 
Robinson  and  Kilter  suppose  (see  Then,  siiclix.  e.re- 
gd.  titiulicn,  ll.lolsc|.,and  Kwald,  (,'w/i.  II.  505). 
It  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  site  of  the  pre 
sent  Kr-Ram  between  four  and  live  (Kng.)  uiiles, 
as  Josephus  states,  from  Jerusalem  on  the  summit 
or  side  of  a  conical  mountain  on  the  road  Irom 
Jerusalem  to  Bethel.  When  Saul  (in  eh.  ix.  5) 
comes  into  the  "laud  of  Zuph,"  he  straightway 
finds  Samuel  in  "this  city."  That  "this  city," 
Samuel's  abode,  is  identical  with  Ramathaim- 
zophim  here  is  beyond  doubt.  But  against  the 
view  that  it,  together  with  the  region  "Zuph," 
belonged  to  Benjamin,  and  in  support  of  the  view 
that  it  is  different  from  Ramah  of  Benjamin,  and 
lay  in  the  territory  of  Kphraim,  the  principal 
consideration  adduced  is  Saul's  route  (ix.  4 — x. 
2):  on  the  return  from  Ramah  to  Gibcah,  Saul, 
it  is  said,  certainly  took  the  directest  road;  but, 
according  to  x.  2-5,  he  first  crossed  the  border  of 
Benjamin  (x.  2),  and  then  came  into  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Bethel  (x.  3),  which  lay  close  to  the, 
border  of  Benjamin  and  Kphraim;  according  to 
this,  Ramah  of  Samuel  was  situated  north  of 
Bethel  in  Kphraim  not  far  from  Gibeah  (ver.  20) 
but  near  Shiloh  (eh.  i.  24),  for  if  it  had  been  far 
from  Shiloh,  the  animals  for  offering  would  not 
have  been  carried  from  home.  So  Then,  on  ix. 
5,  p.  o4.  But  the  assumption  that  Saul  went  the 
directest  wav  to  Gibeah  is  not  certain.  In  ver.  3, 
remarks  Winer  correctly  (  W.-B.  .s.  r.),  nothing  is 
said  really  of  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel,  but 
only  that  Saul  should  meet  men  who  were  going 
to  Bethel,  from  what  direction  we  know  not.  And 
Ramah  of  Benjamin  was  so  near  Shiloh,  that 
there  was  no  needf  to  drive  thither  the  animals 

*  [So  Josephus;  but  the  text  of  Enlmann  has  Rama 
thaim.—  TB.J. 

t  [That  is,  it  was  not  necessary  to  drive  the  animals 
thither  l>»t',.rehand,  since,  the  distance  being  so  small, 
they  could  be  sent  for  when  needed. — TB.J. 


which  could  not  easilv  be  purchased  on  the  spot.* 
The  other  geographical  term  '0"^*?  "Kphraim- 
ite"  (which  must  not  be  connected  with  ^J," 
(Luth.)in  which  case  it  would  have  been  'fnpxri) 
certainly  describes  Klkanah  as  an  Kphraimite, 
who  belonged  not  only  to  the  mountains,  but  also 
to  the  Tribe  of  Kphraim — and  not  as  a  Bethlchc- 
mite,  as  JIoH'mann  ^  UVj'.s.sr^/.  u.  J^rfiill.  11.  01 J  and 
Robinson  i Pal.  II.,  -">s;{  [Am.  ed.  ii.  7s«j.] )  sup. 
pose;  lor  in  xvii.  12  and  Ruth  i.  2,  to  which  ap 
peal  is  made,  the  word  is  further  expressly  de- 
lined  by  the  phrase  "of  Bethlehem."  "It  by  no 
means  follows,  however,  from  this  description  of 
Klkanah  (comp.  Thin.  p.  2)  that  Ramathaim- 
y.ophiiu  pertained  to  the  territory  of  Kphraim, 
but  oulv  that  Kikanah's  family  had  settled  in  this 
Ramah,  and  had  afterwards  moved  to  Ramah  in 
Benjamin"  (Keil,  p.  18).  As  Klkanah  came  from 
the  Levilical  family  of  Kohaih,  M>U  of  Kevi, 
whose  land  lay  in  Kphraim,  L)an  and  Manassch 
(Josh.  xxi. 5,21  sq.),  and  as  the  Keviies  generally 
were  counted  as  cili/.ens  of  the  tribes  in  which 
their  residence  was,  it  is  not  strange  that  Klkanah 
is  here  designated  as  an  Kphraimite  according  to 
his  descent,  while  he  lirrd  in  Benjamin,  whither 
his  forefathers  had  immigrated. 

The  /ami/I/  of  Klkanah  is  here  traced  back  onlv 
through  four  generations  to  ^i*  "  Zuph,"  no  doubt 
with  reference  to  the  preceding  designation  Zo 
phim,  because  Zuph  had  settled  in  this  district 
with  his  familv,  and  it  had  taken  its  name  from 
him.  It  would  therefore  properly  be  written 
D'£H¥  "  Zuphim."  This  explanation  of  the  name 
is  certainly  more  natural  than  that  which  sup 
poses  that  the  district  in  which  it  lay,  the  "land 
of  Zuph  "  (ix.  5)  was  so  called  from  its  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  than  the  explanation  of  some 
Rabbis,  "Ramathaim  of  the  watchers  or  pro 
phets."  [The  first  question  with  regard  to  this 
word,  whether  we  read  Zophim  or,  with  Krd- 
mann,  Zuphim,  is  a  grammatical  one:  is  the  com 
bination  Jxamathaim-zophim  in  accordance  with 
Ileh.  usage?  In  proper  names  the  rule  is  that 
the  lirst  word  of  a  compound  is  in  the  construct, 
state,  but  the  two  exceptions,  compounds  with 
^X  "meadow,"  Gen.  1.  11,  etc.,  and  Hltf  "plain," 
Gen.  xiv.  5,  seem  to  prove  the  possibility  of  an 
appositional  construction,  so  that  we  must  admit 
(against  Wellhausen  "  l)cr  Test.  d.  JJiichcr  Sam." 
in  loco)  Ramathaim-zophim  to  be  a  possible  form. 
But,  as  "Zophim"  never  appears  again  as  an  ap 
pendage  to  Ramathaim,  and  the  old  vss.  Chald. 
and  Syr.  render  it  as  an  appellative,  it  would  per 
haps  be  better,  with  Wellhausen,  to  suppose  that 
the  final  D  in  comes  by  error  of  transcription 


*  [The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  identifying  Rama 
thaim  (-Zophim)  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  same 
with  "this  city"  (ix.  ('•)  are  almost  insuperable.  The 
conditions  to  he  met  are  1)  the  plaoe  is  in  Mt.  Kphraim  ; 
•2)  it  is  apparently  south  ot  Rachel's  tomb  (1  Sam.  x.  2); 
8)  it  was  Samuel's  residence  Raman.  They  decide  the 
question  against  Kr-Ram,  which  is  north  of  Rachel's 
tomb.  The  only  solution  is  that  which  rejects  the  above 
supposition.  If  the  city  in  which  Saul  was  anointed 
was  some  other  place,  or  Saul's  residence  at  that  time 
was  not  Gibeah.  then  Er-Ram  maybe  Ramah.  and  in 
other  respects  this  answers  better  than  any  other  place 
to  the  circumstances.  Rut  the  question  must  be  re 
garded  as  undecided.  8e*  Stanley's  "Sinai  and  Pales 
tine,"  Note  to  eh.  -I, and  Mr.  Grove"'s  Articles  (•'  Ramah," 
"  Ramathaim")  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  with  Dr.Wolcott'a 
additional  remarks.— TB.]. 
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from  the  following  word,  and  to  read  '£)«  "a 
Zupliite,"  which  would  then  correspond  to  the 
"  Zuph  "  at  the  end  as  "  an  Ephraimite  "  does  to 
"Mount  Ephraim."— Tr.].  From  a  comparison 
of  the  two  genealogies  in  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  27  (Heb. 
11,  12)  34,  35  (Heb.  19,  20)  with  this  genealogy 
of  Samuel  it  appears  that  they  agree  except  in 
the  last  three  names,  which  in  the  first  list  in  Chr. 
are  Eliab,  Nahath  and  Zophai,  and  in  the  second, 
Eliel,  Toah  and  Ziph.  They  are  plainly  the  same 
names  with  various  changes  of  form.  These 
changes  are  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  differences 
of  pronunciation  or  to  the  mis-writing  of  the  ori 
ginal  forms  which  are  preserved  in  this  passage 
(corap.  Then.  2). 

The  Levitical  descent  of  Elkanah  and  Samuel  is 
put  beyond  doubt  by  a  comparison  of  the  gene 
alogy  here  with  those  in  Chronicles.  In  the  first 
of  these,  1  Chr.  vi.  22  sq.  (Heb.  7  sq.)  the  genealo 
gical  list  descends  from  the  second  son  of  Levi, 
Kohath,  to  Samuel  and  his  sons;  in  the  second, 
ver.  33  sq.  (Heb.  18  sq.),  it  ascends  from  the  singer 
Ileman,  Samuel's  grandson,  to  Kohath,  Levi  and 
Israel.  These  Levites  of  the  Family  of  Kohath 
had  their  dwellings  appointed  them  in  the  tribes 
of  Ephraim,  Dan,  and  Manasseh.  As  the  Levites 
were  usually  designated  by  the  tribes  in  which 
their  dwellings  were  fixed  (Ilengstenb.  Beitr. 
[Contributions]  zur  Einl.  ins.  A.  T.  III.  61),  the 
name  " Ephraimite"  here  cannot  be  adduced 
against  the  Levitical  descent  of  Samuel,  as  is  done 
by  Knobel  (II.  29,  Anm.  2),  Nagelsbach  (Her- 
zog,  B..-E.  s.  v.  Samuel)  and  others.  The  latter 
himself  refers  to  Judg.  xvii.  7  and  xix.  1  as  cases 
where  a  Levite  is  described  as  belonging  to  an 
other  tribe,  but  thinks  it  strange  that,  while  in 
those  passages  the  Levitical  descent  of  the  men  is 
also  expressly  mentioned,  Elkanah' s  descent  from 
Levi  is  here  not  hinted  at,  and  this  is  all  the  more 
surprising,  if  he  was  really  a  Levite,  when  his 
ancestor  came  from  Ephraim  to  liamah  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  region.  But  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  had  a  special  motive  for  men 
tioning  the  Levitical  character  of  those  persons, 
while  our  author  had  little  or  none,  since  in  his 
narrative  of  Samuel  he  lays  all  the  stress  on  his 
prophetic  office,  and  writes,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
a  prophetic  stand-point.  There  was  the  less  need 
to  emphasize  Samuel's  Levitical  character  because, 
as  Ewald  (II.  594)  remarks,  the  Levites  that  were 
not  of  Aaron's  family,  seem  in  early  times  to  have 
been  more  blended  with  the  people.  And  the 
statement  in  "  Chronicles  "  of  Samuel's  Levitical 
descent  was  not  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
prophet  performed  priestly  functions  (Knobel  ubi 
sup.),  nor  is  it  to  be  explained  by  saying  that  per 
haps  quite  early  the  conviction  that  Samuel  must 
have  been  a  Levite  grew  out  of  the  difficulty  which 
every  Levite  must  have  felt  at  the  discharge  of 
priestly  duties  by  Samuel,  if  he  were  not  of  the 
stem  of  Levi  (Nagelsbach,  ubi  sup.) — nor  to  be  re 
ferred,  with  Thenius  (p.  2),  to  the  fact  that,  per 
haps  in  later  times  the  genealogy  given  in  our 
Book  was  attached  to  that  of  Levi  in  order  thus 
to  justify  Samuel's  offering  sacrifices.  "  Chroni 
cles"  throughout  makes  its  statistical-historical 
statements  from  the  Levitical  point  of  view,  and 
thus  supplements  the  history  of  David  and  Sa 
muel  in  our  Book.  Hengstenberg  well  says  (ubi 


sup.) :  "  We  cannot  suppose  these  genealogies  to 
be  an  arbitrary  invention,  simply  because,  if  the 
author  had  been  disposed  to  this,  he  would  doubt 
less  have  put  Samuel  among  the  descendants  of 
Aaron."  Ewald  remarks,  "  Any  one  who  looks 
narrowly  at  the  testimony  in  '  Chronicles '  cannot 
possibly  doubt  that  Samuel  was  of  a  Levitical  fa 
mily,"  while  our  author  attached  no  importance 
to  this  fact  (ubi sup.  Anm.  2).  So  Bunsen  (in  loco), 
referring  to  Josh.  xxi.  21,  where  the  dwellings  of 
the  Kohathites  are  fixed  in  Mount  Ephraim  also, 
says:  "  The  Levitical  descent  of  Samuel  is  certain ; 
only  it  is  not  made  specially  prominent  here." 
Nagelsbach  himself  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
proofs  of  Samuel's  Levitical  descent  are  convin 
cing;  for  1)  looking  at  "  Chronicles"  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
4;  comp. vi.  18 sq.),  he  is  obliged  to  concede  that 
Samuel's  posterity  is  very  decidedly  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  Levites,  since  Ileman,  the  re 
nowned  singer,  grandson  of  Samuel  and  father  of 
a  numerous  posterity,  has  an  eminent  place  in  the 
lists  of  Levites  of  David's  day ;  and  2)  he  urges  fur 
ther  as  a  not  unimportant  consideration  the  name 
of  Samuel's  father,  "  Elkanah,  that  is,  lie  whom 
God  acquired  or  purchased,"  for  this  name  is  both 
in  signification  and  use  exclusively  a  Levite  name, 
and  all  the  Elkanahs  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test, 
(leaving  out  the  one  in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7,  whose 
tribe  is  not  stated)  were  demonstrably  Levites, 
and  belonged  mostly  to  the  family  of  Korah  from 
whom  Samuel  also  was  descended.  See  Simonis 
Onomast.,  p.  493;  Hengstenb.,  ubi  supra  61;  Keil 
in  loco. — The  further  objection  is  made  that  Sa 
muel  was  really  dedicated  to  the_  Sanctuary-ser 
vice  by  his  mother's  vow,  which  would  not  have 
been  necessary  if  Elkanah  had  been  a  Levite.  To 
this  the  answer  is  not  that  Hannah's  vow  referred 
to  the  Nazariteship  of  her  son — for  though  all 
Nazarites  were  specially  consecrated  to  the  Lord, 
they  did  not  thereby  come  under  obligation  to 
serve  in  the  Sanctuary  like  the  Levites — but  ra 
ther  that  in  Hannah's  vow  the  words  "  all  the 
days  of  his  life"  (vers.  11  and  22)  are  to  be  em 
phasized.  While  she  consecrates  him  to  the  Lord 
as  Nazarite,  she  at  the  same  time  by  her  vow  de 
votes  him  for  his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Sanctuary ;  while  the  Levites  did  not 
enter  the  service  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  (Numb.  viii.  23sq.;  iv.  23,  30,  47),  and 
then  needed  not  to  remain  constantly  at  the  Sanc 
tuary,  Samuel  as  soon  as  he  is  weaned  is  destined 
by  his  mother  to  continual  service  there  (ver.  22), 
and  while  yet  a  boy  wears  there  the  priestly  dress. 
— It  is  again  urged  against  the  Levitical  descent 
of  Elkanah  that,  according  to  the  Septuagint  ren 
dering  of  ver.  21  (which  adds  Tracag  raf  fo/cdraf 
r?/f  yijq  avrov  "all  the  tithes  of  his  land"),  he 
brought  tithes  (Then.) ;  but  the  genuineness  of 
this  addition  is  very  doubtful,  and,  even  if  it  be 
received,  the  bringing  of  tithes  is  no  evidence  of 
Elkanah's  non-Levitical  character  ( Josephus,  who 
relates  the  Levitical  descent,  makes  no  difficulty 
in  speaking  of  the  tithe-bringing),  for,  according 
to  the  Law,  the  Levites  had  to  bestow  on  the 
priests,  as  gift  of  Jehovah,  one-tenth  of  the  tenth 
which  they  themselves  received  from  the  other 
tribes,  Numb,  xviii.  26 sq.;  comp.  Neh.  x.  38 
(Keil  26,  Note).  Ewald  (II.  594)  says:  "The 
tithe  which  Elkanah  (according  to  i.  21,  Sept.) 
brought  proves  nothing  against  his  Levitical  cha- 
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racter."  See  his  Alterthiimer  (Archaeology),  p. 
346.  Thcnius  refers  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro 
phecy  in  1  Sam.  ii.  35  to  Samuel,  and  thereon 
bases  the  assertion  that  Samuel's  Levitieal  descent 
is  set  aside  by  the  prophecy;  but,  even  if  his  re 
ference  he  conceded,  this  consequence  does  not 
follow,  for  in  this  prophecy  the  sense  requires  us 
to  emphasize  not  the  priest  but  what  is  predicted 
of  him. 

run,  "Arm,  Hannah  (found  in  Phoenician 
also;  Dido's  sister  was  named  Anna),  a  common 
name  for  women  among  the  Hebrews,  signifying 
"charm,"  "favor,"  "beauty,"  and  in  a  religious 
sense  "  grace." 

Elkcinah's  bigamy  with  Hannah  and  Peninnah 
("coral,"  "pearl"),  like  the  custom  of  taking 
concubines  along  with  the  proper  wives,  is  funda 
mentally  opposed  to  the  original  divine  ordina 
tion  of  monogamy.  The  Mosaic  Law  does 
not  forbid  polygamy,  but  never  expressly  ap 
proves  it;  it  accepts  it  a,s  a  custom  and  seeks  to 
restrict  and  govern  it  bv  various  regulations  (  Lev. 
xviii.  IS;  Ex.  xxi.  7-10;  Deut.  xvii.  17;  xxi.  15- 
17).  According  to  Gen.  iv.  It)  it  was  a  Cainite, 
Lamech,  that  first  violated  the  original  ordinance. 
As  it  was  usually  only  the  men  of  more  wealth 
and  higher  position  that  took  two  or  more  wives, 
we  may  suppose  that  Elkanah  was  a  wealthy 
man. — The  curse  which  attached  to  this  relation 
appears  in  Elkanah's  married  and  lamily-life; 
Peninnah,  who  was  blessed  with  children,  exalts 
herself  haughtily  above  the  childless  Hannah,  and 
embitters  her  soul.  The  resulting  discord  in  the 
family-life  shows  itself  at  the  holy  place,  where 
Hannah's  heart  is  continually  troubled  by  her 
"adversary,"  while  Elkanah  seeks  to  console  her 
by  all  the  more  affectionate  conduct. 

Vers.  3-5.  Elkanah1  s  yearly  worship  and  sacrifice 
at  Shiloh.  And  this  man  went  up,  etc.*— 
The  expression  "from  year  to  year  "  (.'*  D'OTD) 
is  used  in  Ex.  xiii.  10  of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread  and  so  elsewhere  (Judg.  xi.  40;  xxi.  19). 
On  the  traces  of  the  Passover  in  the  Period  of  the 
Judges  see  Hengstenberg  Beitr.  [Contrib.]  III. 
79-85.  It  is  this  Feast  that  is  meant  here.  For 
Elkanah  is  said  in  the  text  to  have  traveled  regu 
larly  every  year  with  his  whole  household  (ver. 
21)  to  the  Sanctuary.  This  journey  was  not  taken 
at  pleasure,  but  at  an  appointed  time,  and  there 
fore  at  one  of  the  festivals  at  which  the  people 
were  required  by  the  Law  to  appear  before  the 
Lord,  Ex.  xxxiv.  23;  comp.  Deut.  xvi.  16.  It 
was  only  at  the  Passover  that  the  whole  family 
were  accustomed  to  go  up  to  the  Sanctuary,  only 
then  that  every  man  without  exception  went.  But 
Elkanah  attended  the  feast  regularly  only  once  a 
vear.  Nothing  but  the  Passover,  therefore,  can 
be  meant  here.  At  this  feast  Elkanah  went  up 
once  every  year  to  the  Sanctuary  with  his  whole 
family.  [This  statement — that  the  feast  which 
Elkanah  attended  was  the  Passover — would  be 

*  The  addition  of  the  Sept.  e£  'Apju.a0at>  dors  not  war 
rant  the  supposition  that  the  corresponding  Hob.  ex 
pression  has  fallen  out  after  1"VJ?D,  but  seems  to  be  an 
explanation  of  the  translator. — r*  D^D'O  not  "at  his 

usual  time"  (Luther),  nor  " riatutis  diebm "  but  "from 
y.'.u  to  year,"  yearly  (Ex.  xiii.  10),  comp.  ii.  19;  T"GT 

D'^Tl  "  the  yearly  offering." 


probable,  if  we  could  assume  regularity  in  carry 
ing  out  the  Mosaic  Law  at  this  time;  but  this 
cannot  be  assumed.  See  J  udges  xvii.,  xviii.,  xix. ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  12-17.  Some  prefer  to  see  here  a  feast 
diilerent  from  any  of  the  three  great  festivals,  re 
ferring  to  the  feasting  (ver.  (J)  and  David's  "yearly 
sacrifice,"  1  Sam.  xx.  6;  comp.  Deut.  xii/ 11-14 
(Bib.  C'omm.  in  loco}.  This,  however,  is  not  con 
clusive;  feasting  would  be  appropriate  at  the 
great  festivals,  (see  Lev.  xxiii.  40;  Neh.  viii.  12); 
and  the  question  what  occasion  this  was  must  be 
left  undecided. — Tr.] . 

To  worship  and  to  sacrifice. — The  beautiful 
picture  of  Israelitish  piety  which  we  have  in  the  fol 
lowing  account  of  Elkanah  and  Hannah  is  intro 
duced  by  these  features  as  the  chief  and  fundamen 
tal  ones.  TliGworship  relatesto  the  nanieuf  the  Lord 
who  dwells  in  His  chosen  place  in  tin-  Sanctuary, 
and  is  the  expression  of  the  remembrance  of  tins 
name  before  the  Lord.  The  sacrifice  is  the  embo 
died  prayer;  in  the  sacrifice  worship  is  presented 
to  the  Lord  as  the  act  by  which  the  olleivr  brings 
himself,  and  all  that  he  has,  to  the  Lord.  Ac 
cording  to  the  Law  (  Ex.  xxiii.  ]•">;  xxxiv.  20; 
comp.  Deut.  xvi.  lb)  those  who  came  to  the  Sanc 
tuary  to  attend  the  festival  were  not  to  appear 
empty-handed  before  the  Lord,  but  "every  man 
shall  give  as  he  is  able,  according  to  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  which  He  hath  given  thee." 

The  n'3TS  ("to  sacrifice")  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  Shelamim,  which  consisted  of  free-will  offer 
ings  (Deut.  xvi.  10],  partly  from  the  tithes  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  (Deut.  xiv.  22  sq.)  and  the 
first-born  of  cattle  (Deut.  xv.  20;  Numb,  xviii. 
17),  which  were  preceded  bv  burnt  offerings, 
(Numb.  x.  10)  and  followed  by  joyful  feasting. 
(Oehler,  Ilerzog  R.-E.  IV.  380).  With  reference 
to  this  sacrificial  meal,  which  belonged  essentially 
to  the  peace-offer i n fjs  ( Shelamim  i,  the  whole  act 
of  sacrifice  is  designated  by  HZ*,  because  this 
word  denotes  slaying  with  reference  to  a  meal  to 
he  afterwards  held,  and  the  expressions  D"p  •& 
(peace-offerings)  and  D'H!!"  (sacrifices)  are  ex 
actly  equivalent,  the  n^I  n3T  ("to  sacrifice  a 
sacrifice")  being  used  of  the  Shelamim.  This 
peace-offering,  whose  performance  is  called  Hpr 
"  slaughter,"  was  preceded  by  a  sin-offering  and 
a  burnt-offering,  of  which  the  former  removed  the 
alienation  from  God  occasioned  by  sin,  and  the 
latter  through  the  worship  offered  made  the  of 
ferer  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  thus  the 
peace-offering  was  the  representation  and  confir 
mation  of  the  relation  of  integrity,  the  peaceful 
and  friendly  communion  between  the  Lord  and 

the  man  who  was  bronnht  near  to  Him  (D./tf  inte 
ger  f  nit] ;  comp.  Oehler  in  Ilerzog  X.  637,  Ileng- 
stenb.  Beitr.  III.,  p.  85  sq. 

To  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  Jehovah  Snbaoth.  El 
kanah  draws  near  with  worship  and  with  sacri 
fice.  The  signification  of  the  name  ""NIT  [  Jahveh, 
which  probably,  and  not  Jehovah,  is  the  correct 
pronunciation, — Tr.]  is  the  ground  of  the  worship 
and  of  the  presentation  of  the  offering.  The 
living,  unchangeable  eternal  God,  who  by  His 
historical  self-revelation  as  His  people's  Covenant- 
God  has  prepared  Himself  the  name  by  which 
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they  are  to  know  and  call  Him,  and  by  which  He  i  persons   who   were   priests   to    the   Lord 
s  into  direct  intercourse  with  them,  has  thus  ' 


comes 

first  made  possible  for  His  people  the  worship  and 
sacrifice  which  they  are  to  bring  to  His  honor, 
and  also  made  it  a  sacred  duty. 

In  Shiloli  Elkanah  brings  his  offering  to  the 


Lord  of  Hosts.  Shiloh  (r,  that  is,  "Best") 
lay  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  "  on  the  north 
side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway 
that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem  and  on 
the  south  of  Lebonah,"  Judg.  xxi.  19.  Here  the 
Sanctuary  of  Israel,  the  Tabernacle  with  the  Ark, 
which  immediately  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan 
was  placed  in  Gilgal  (lifty  stadia  from  J  ordan,  ten 
from  Jericho),  was  located  from  the  time  men 
tioned  in  Josh,  xviii.  1  (the  sixth  year  after  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan  according  to  Joseph.  Ant. 
\'.,  i.  19),  to  the  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Phi 
listines.  For  a  time  only,  during  the  Beiijamite 
war  (Judg.  xx.  27),  the  Ark  was  in  Bethel.  Shi 
loh  was  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Sanctuary  till 
the  unfortunate  Philistine  war  under  Eli.  And 
this  Sanctuary  was,  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  Judges  up  to  Samuel's  time  when  the  Ark  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  the  only  one 
that  the  people  of  Israel  had.  the  national  Sanc 
tuary  instituted  by  Moses,  where  men  came  into 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  where  all  sacrifices  were 
offered  and  the  great  festivals  celebrated,  where 
the  whole  nation  assembled:  the  dwelling,  the 
house,  the  temple  of  God  (vers.  7,  9,  22).  In  re- 

§ard  to  Shiloh  as  the  religious  centre  of  the  people  j 
tiring  the  whole  period  of  the  Judges  on  account  j 
of  the  location  there  of  the  Sanctuary  with  the  I 
Ark  by  Joshua,  see  for  further  details  Hengstenb. 
Beitr.  [Contrib.]  III.,  p.  52  sq.  Shiloh  was  the  home 
of  the  prophet  Ahijah  under  Jeroboam  II.  (1  Ki. 
xi.  12,  14)  and  was  still  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  Exile  (  Jer.  xli.  5).  Jerome  found  there  some 
ruins  and  the  foundation  of  an  altar  (see  on  Zeph. 
i.  14  j.  According  to  Robinson  (III.  302  sq.  [Am. 
c-1.  II.  267-270])  and  Wilson  (The  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  II.  292  sq.)  the  ancient  Shiloh  is  the  present 
ruin  Seilun,  whose  situation  answers  exactly  to 
the  description  in  Judg.  xxi.  19.  The  position 
of  the  place  was  such  that,  in  accordance  with  its 
name,  the  Sanctuary  of  Israel  could  there  have  a 
quiet  permanent  place.  This  quiet  place,  situated 
011  a  hill  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  54)  was  the  scene  of  the 
mighty  revolution  brought  about  in  the  history 
of  the  Theocracy  by  the  call  of  Samuel  to  be  the 
Prophet  of  God  and  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
priestly  house  of  Eli. 

Instead  of  "and  there  the  two  sons,  etc."  (DBM 
^  <l.^)  the  Sept.  gives  nal  i-/ceZ  'll/J,  KOI  ol  6vo 
viol  avrov  ("  and  there  Eli  and  his  two  sons,"  ver. 
3),  as  if  the  text  had  read  "and  there  Eli,"  etc. 

(/#  D^])  ;  but  this  is  clearly  a  change  of  the  ori 
ginal  text  occasioned  by  the  fact,  which  seemed 
strange  to  the  translator,  that  not  Eli  but  his  two 
sons  are  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Book. 
This  mention  of  the  priests  accords  with  the  fol 
lowing  narrative,  which  speaks  of  the  sacrificial 
function,  which  Eli  on  account  of  age  no  longer 
discharged.  Eli,  though  termed  only  priest,  yet 
filled  the  office  of  High-priest,  but  had  made  over 
the  priestly  duties  to  his  sons  ;  hence  it  is  that 
they,  and  not  he,  are  here  specially  mentioned  as 


mrv?),  by  which  it  is  intimated  that  there  were 
others  who  performed  this  priestly  service  before 
the  Lord.  From  the  fact  that  only  these  two, 
with  their  father,  are  here  mentioned  expressly, 
it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Priesthood  was 
numerically  very  meagre  and  simple;  but  this 
conclusion  is  wholly  unfounded ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  all  the  priests  are  mentioned  here,  but 
only  the  two  who  figure  in  the  succeeding  his 
tory  and  illustrate  the  corruption  of  the  Priest 
hood,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  fact  that 
all  Israel  sacrificed  at  the  Sanctuary  at  Shiloh  it 
is  clear  that  two  or  three  priests  would  not  suffice 
for  the  service,  comp.  ii.  14,  16.  What  a  con 
trast  is  given  us  here  in  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  rep 
resentatives  of  a  priesthood  inwardly  estranged 
from  God  and  sunk  in  immorality,  and  the  pious 
God-fearing  Elkanah  and  his  consecrated  wife 
Hannah ! 

Ver.  4.  "The  day"  (D'rri),  that  is,  on  the  day 
when  lie  came  to  Shiloh  to  sacrifice.* 

That  Elkanah' s  sacrifice  (H3?)  was  a  praise  or 
thank-offering  is  clear  from  what  follows ;  for, 
according  to  the  Law  (Lev.  vii.  15)  the  flesh  of 
this  offering,  of  which  the  offerer  kept  a  part,  had 
to  be  eaten  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  brought. 
This  praise-offering  or  thank-offering  is  (Lev.  vii. 
11  sq. )  the  first  and  principal  sort  of  the  peace-of 
fering  (D'<?T>tf  =  rnin-S;;  rai  Or  (v  min  npr, 

vers.  13,  15\  the  sacrifice  of  the  thankful  recog 
nition  of  God's  undeserved  benefits.  The  second 
sort  of  peace-offering  is  the  vow-offering  ("V?A)> 
which  was  promised  when  a  request  was  made 
for  God's  favor,  and  offered  when  it  was  granted ; 
the  third  sort  is  the  free-will-offering  (Hinj)  for 
a  special  experience  of  God's  favor,  and  in  a 
wider  sense  a  voluntary  contribution  to  the  Sanc 
tuary  and  its  furniture  [Ex.  xxxv.  29. — Tr.]. — 
Elkanah's  whole  family  took  part  in  the  feasts 
which  he  made  there  from  the  Shelamim  [peace- 
offerings]  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the 
Law,  Deut,  xii.  11,  12,  17,  18.  These  meals  had 
a  joyful  character,  comp.  Deut.  xii.  12;  xvi.  11 ; 
xxvii.  7.  In  Elkanah's  household  this  joy  was 
disturbed  all  the  while  by  the  childlessness  of 
Hannah. 

While  he  divided  to  Peninnah  and  her  chil 
dren  their  pieces,  parts,  portions  of  the  flesh  of 
the  offering,  he  gave  Hannah 

Ver.  5.  D;£)N  nPN  ma.  Of  the  various  ex 
planations  of  these  words  (in  which  the  E^.SX 
makes  the  difficulty),  only  two  now  deserve  con 
sideration;  the  first  (Syr.,.  Targ.,  Gesen.,  Winer, 
De  Wette,  Bunsen,  Keil  [Wordsworth,  Bib.  Com., 
Cahen])  takes  D.'SX  in  the  sense  of  ''persons,"  so 
that  it  would  read  "  a  portion  for  two  persons,"  or 
"for  persons"  ([Fiirst],  Bunsen,  that  is,  "a  large 
piece");  the  second  (Thenius,  Bottcher,  "neue 
exeget.  Tent.  Aehrenlese  z.  A.  T.",  p.Sosq.)  after  the 
Vulgate  and  Luther  renders  D.^X  "sad,"  or  bet 
ter,  "displeased"  "unwilling."  Against  the  first 

*  [The  phrase  DTI"!  *7T1  means  "  once,"  or  "  it  hap 
pened  once,"  the  Heb.  using  the  Def.  Art.  (because  the 
day  is  defined  by  what  follows)  where  wo  use  an  indefi 
nite  phrase.  See  2  Kings  iv.  8, 11,  18.— TR.]. 
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explanation  is  the  fact  that  the  sing.  ^X  never 
has  the  meaning  "  person,"  nor  can  it  be  shown 
that  this  meaning  belongs  to  the  dual;  it  means 
"countenance,"  but  it  is  only  by  forcing  that  the 
signification  "  person  "  can  thence  begotten  (Keil) 

on  the  ground  that  "3X1?  is  equivalent  to  'Jp"?  in 
1  Sam.  xxv.  2.S,  and  D'33  is  used  for  "person" 
in  2  Sam.  xvii.  11.  It  is,  however,  on  linguistic 
grounds,  better  to  explain  the  word,  according  to 
its  usual  signification,  as  expressing  a  displeased 
disposition  or  emotion,  akin  to  anger.  It  is  then 
to  be  taken  adverbially  (as,  for  example,  the  op 
posite  feeling  HDl^  Deut.  xxiii.  24 ;  llos.  xiv.  5) 
equivalent  to  D'3^G  in  Dan.  xi.  20,  "  in  anger." 
In  contrast  with  the  joy  which  ought  to  have 
reigned  undisturbed  at  this  least,  Elkanah's 
heart  was  full  of  sadness  because  his  beloved  Han 
nah  remained  without  the  blessing  of  children, 
while  her  adversary,  proud  of  her  children,  vexed 
her  with  it;  for  childlessness  was  held  to  be  a 
great  misfortune,  a  reproach,  vea  a  divine  pun 
ishment  (Gen.  xix.  HI;  xxx.  1,  2:5).  The  one 
portion,  which  alone  he  could  give  Hannah,  was 
a  contrast  to  the  many  portions  which  he  gave  to 
Peninnah  and  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  was, 
as  it  were,  the  mark  of  her  desolate  despised  con 
dition  over  against  the  fortunate  and  boastful  Pe- 
ninnah. 

[It  is  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  rendering 
of  this  much-disputed  phrase.  The  word  D'iDX 
has  only  three  meanings  in  the  Old  Test,  (ex 
cluding  this  passage):  1)  nostrils  ((Jen.  ii.  7; 
Lam.  iv.  20);  2)  lace  (1  Sam.  xx.  41);  \\)  anger 
(1  Sam.  xi.  (>).  The  rendering,  therefore,  "sad 
ness,"  "displeasure,"  defended  above  by  Dr.  Erd- 
mann,  is  hardlv  allowable.  X<>r  does  the  word 
mean  "person;"  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  11  (adduced  hv 
Keil)  the  similar  word  D'JD  means  not  "per 
sons,"  but  "presence,"  and  oilers  no  support 
to  this  rendering.  The  Chaldee  translation 
"a  chosen  portion"  takes  it  in  the  sense  "pre 
sence,"  "a  portion  worthy  to  be  set  in  one's 
presence,"  as  the  bread  in  the  Tabernacle  was 

called  D'JD  DrV7  "bread  of  presence,"  "show- 
bread."  Another  translation  (mentioned  bv  Ge- 
senius,  Thesaurus  s.  v.)  is  "one  portion  of  faces," 
that  is,  two  slices  of  bread  with  meat  between. 
The  Syriac  translation  "double"  is  apparentlv 
based  on  an  accidental  resemblance  in  two  words. 
The  Sept.  omits  the  word  and  renders  "  one  por 
tion,"  but  the  context  requires  an  explanatorv 
word  here.  The  original  strictly  allows  only  two 
translations,  either  "a  portion  of  anger"  (so  Ab- 
arbanel,  who  speaks  of  two  angers  or  griefs  which 
Elkanah  had),  which  seems  out  of  keeping  with 
Elkanah's  character,  or  "  a  portion  set  in  one's 
presence,"  that  is,  "an  offered  portion,"  which  is 
jejune.  In  this  failure  of  the  strict  rendering  to 
make  sense,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  conjecture  a 
meaning  "persons"  for  D'SK,  (following  Syr.  and 
Aral>.)  and  render  "a  double  portion." — TK.]. 

Vers.  0-8.  Hannah,  provoked  by  her  adversary, 
condoled  by  Elkanah.  Peninnah  is  Hannah's  ad 
versary  on  account  of  Elkanah's  special  love  for 
the  latter  (ver.  5) ;  out  of  jealousy  she  is  her  rival. 
Bigamy,  which  is  in  opposition  to  God's  appoint 
ment,  I. ears  its  bitter  fruits  for  Elkanah  and  his 


house. — D>_'3  Di  "  with  anger  (or  vexation)  also." 
DJ^2  is  not  simply  "vexation"  in  a  subjective- 
intransitive  sense,  but  is  found  also  in  an  objec 
tive-transitive  sense,  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  27  (the 
wrath  which  the  enemy  produces  in  me)  and  2 
Kings  xxiii.  20  (D'p^'3,  provocations  to  anger,  in 
reference  to  God  i.  This  last  is  the  sense  here 
also,  and  the  DJ  ("alx)")  indicates  the  heaping 
up  of  anger  and  vexation  whi«-h  IVnfnnah  occa 
sioned  in  Hannah.  In  what  sense  and  with  what 
design  Peninnah  did  this  is  shown  bv  the  follow 
ing  words  pO>_'2(  etc.).  The  word  (2£~Vi  in  1  liph. 
means  "to  rouse,  excite,  put  in  lively  motion  ;" 
here,  as  the  context  ('*  "VJ3  '2)  shows,  against 
( Jod  ;  she  not  onlv  held  up  before  her  her  nnfruit- 
luluess,  itself  reckoned  a  reproach,  but  represented 
it  also  as  a  punishment  from  ( iod,  or  at  K-ast  as  a 
lack  of  God  s  favor.-  — In  ver.  7  Elkanah  cannot  be 
taken  as  subject,  as  is  done  in  the  present  pointing 
(nu'>'M;  fur  in  the  preceding  independent  sen 
tence  (ver.  (j)  IVniuiiah  i.s  the  subject  ;  slill  less, 
for  the  same  rea-on,  can  the  suffix  in  nr"\>'  (when 
.s-/<«  went  up)  according  to  this  construction  be  re 
ferred  to  Hannah.  In  accordant1;1  with  the  tenor 
of  the  narraiive  it  is  bitter,  with  Luther,  De 
Wette,  Bunsen,  Thenius,  to  n  ad  Hu';"  and  trans 
late  "  and  so  it  happened."  [Others  read  not  so 
well  n~'>'r}  "and  so  she  did." — Tr.].  The  two 
]3  (so  ...  so)  correspond  therefore  in  relation  to 
Peninnah's  conduct,  not  in  relation  to  Elkanah's 
bearing  towards  Hannah,  and  Peninnah's  provo 
cation  (Keil).  "So  it  happened  (in  reference  to 
Peninnah)  dr.,  thus  she  provoked  her  (Hannah)." 
The  words  "and  she  wept,  etc."  (HJDIJ/^j)  are  re 
ferred  naturally  to  Hannah  by  a  sudden  change 
of  subject,  which  is  allowable  only  in  this  utvK  r- 
standing  of  the  subjects  from  "it  happened" 
i,n^'>"'  on. — In  ver.  8  Elkanalt's  conxoltn'/  add  rats 
is  contrasted  with  Peninnah's  provocations.  Af 
ter  "Hannah"  the  Sept.  adds:  "and  she  said, 
'  Here  am  1,  my  lord,  and  he  said  ;"  but  we  are 
not  to  suppose  (with  Thenius;  that  the  corres 
ponding  Hebrew  words  have  fallen  out  of  the  text, 
for  this  phrase,  a  verv  common  one  in  the  cir 
cumstantial  accounts  of  speeches  and  conversa 
tions,  is  here  clearly  an  insertion.  The  attempt 
to  give  a  more  fitting  expression  to  Elkanah's 
'eel ing  gives  too  subjective  a  character  to  this 
reading;  and  this  feeling  is  sufficiently  portrayed 
jy  the  Masoretic  text,  in  which  the  lirst  three 
piestions  about  the  why  or  wherefore  of  her  grief 
set  it  forth  in  a  climax  (  weeping,  not  eating,  grief 
jf  heart).  The  translation  of  the  Sept.  "/'  inri  r,m 
>7L  ("  what  is  to  thee  that")  does  not  warrant  us 
n  taking  (with  Thenius)  for  the  original  text  the 

?orresponding  Heb.  ('3  }v~np)  instead  of  "  why  " 
HO/),  for,  comparing  it  with  Ivari  [why]  for  the 
second  and  third  "why"  of  the  Heb., it  is  easily 
explained  as  a  freedom  of  the  translator.  Elka- 
lah,  bv  the  reference  to  himself,  "  am  I  not  bet- 
er  to  thee  than  ten  children?"  will  comfort  his 
vife  for  her  lack  of  children.  This  supposes  that 
he  feels  herself  united  to  him  by  the  most  cordial 
ove.  We  here  have  a  picture  of  deepest  and 
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tenderest  conjugal  love.  The  number  ten  is 
merely  a  round  number  to  express  many. 

II.  Ilannatts  Prayer  for  a  Son.    Vers.  9-18  a. 

1.  First  in  vers.  9-11  an  account  is  given  of 
her  prayer  and  vow  before  the  Lord.  The  "  eating 
and  drinking"  is  the  sacrificial  meal  of  the  whole 
family,  at  which  Hannah  was  present,  though 
out  of  sorrow  she  ate  nothing,  and  at  the  conclu 
sion  of  which  she  rose  up  in  order  to  pray  to  the 
Lord.  As  it  is  expressly  said,  "  she  ate  nothing," 
and  Elkanah  asks  "why  eatest  thou  not?"  we 
must  not,  with  Luther,  translate  "after  she  had 
eaten,"  on  the  groundless  assumption  that  she  had 
done  so  on  Elkanah's  consoling  address  (Von 
Gerlach).  The  Sept.  renders  rightly  according 
to  the  sense  //Era  TO  fyayslv  airorc.  [alter  they  had 
eaten],  though  this  does  not  justify  us  (Then.)  in 

so  reading  the  Ileb.  (oSjj*).  The  passage  from 
rase  up  (Dp^l)  to  drunk  (JlIW  on  this  Inf.  Abs. 
for  Inf.  Con.,  see  Ewald,  \  3:59  b)  is  to  be  con 
nected  with  prayed,  ver.  10  (^.SrHTj)  the  latter 
expressing  the  act  which  followed  her  rising  from 
the  meal;  the  rest,  from  "Eli"  to  "soul"  is  pa 
renthesis,  which,  in  two  circumstantial  sentences, 
gives  the  ground  and  explanation  of  the  following 
narrative.  Eli's  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sanctuary  is  specially  mentioned  because  of  his 
after  conduct  to  the  praying  Hannah  ;  Hannah's 
bitterness  of  soul  is  mentioned  because  it  was  the 
reason  of  her  praying  to  the  Lord.  [The  Heb. 
favors  the  translation,  ver.  9,  "  after  she  had  eaten 
. . .  and  drunk ;"  it  may  be  a  mere  general  ex 
pression,  or  she  may  have  yielded  to  her  hus 
band's  request.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  this 
case  between  ver.  7  and  ver.  9.  See  Bib.  Comm. 
in  IQCO. — Tr.]. 

In  distinction  from  his  sons,  who  are  called 

"priests  of  the  (to  the)  Lord"  (HjH'S  O'jrlS), 
Eli  is  called  the  priest  (jrl3n).  Though  called 
simply  "  the  priest,"  he  yet  filled  the  office  of 
High-Priest  (Aaron  and  Eleazar,  his  son,  are  so 
called  Num.  xxvi.  1 ;  xxvii.  2).  Ju  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  the  Judges  Phinehas,  son  of  Eleazar, 
was  High-Priest,  Judg.  xx.  28.  This  office  was 
bestowed  not  only  on  him,  but  also  on  his  pos 
terity,  Num.  xxv.  13.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
of  the  Judges  it  is  in  the  possession  of  Eli,  who, 
however,  was  a  descendant,  not  of  Eleazar  and 
Phinehas,  but  of  Ithamar,  Aaron's  fourth  son. 
In  1  Sam.  ii.  28  the  continued  existence  of  the 
High-priesthood  from  its  institution  to  Eli  is 
taken  _  for  granted,  and  is  confirmed  by  Jewish 
tradition  ( Josephus,  Ant.  V.  11,  $  5).  According 
to  this  the  High-priesthood  continued  to  exist 
indeed  in  the  period  of  the  Judges,  but  did  not 
remain,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  in  Num. 
xxv.,  with  "  the  seed  of  Phinehas,"  but  passed 
over  to  the  family  of  Ithamar.  It  is  not  our 
author's  purpose  to  tell  anything  of  the  history 
of  the  High-priests  and  Judges.  What  he  relates 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Book  of  Eli  and  his  sons 
serves  only  to  illustrate  the  history  and  impor 
tance  of  Samuel's  call,  and  to  show  that  it  was  a 
historical  necessity  that  the  reformation  of  reli 
gious-moral  life  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
Prophetic  Order  which  entered  with  Samuel  as  a 


new  and  mighty  factor  into  the  development  of 
the  Theocracy  over  against  the  corrupted  priest 
hood. — The  door-post  (i~IU?p),  at  which  Eli  sat, 
hardly  accords  with  the  curtain  which  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  Holy  Place,  except  on  the 
supposition  that,  after  the  Sanctuary  was  perma 
nently  fixed  in  Shiloh,  a  solid  entrance-way,  per 
haps  of  stone,  with  doors,  was  built ;  this  is 
favored  by  iii.  15,  where  the  "doors"  are  pre 
supposed  by  the  door-post  here.  HI  IT  /3'H  is 
the  Tabernacle  in  relation  to  God  as  King  of 
Israel;  it  is  his  "palace"  where,  in  His  royal 
majesty  as  "  King  of  glory  "  (Ps.  xxiv.),  He  dwells 
in  the  midst  of  His  people,  meets  with  them,  and 
holds  with  them  covenant-communion  (Ex.  xxv. 
8;  xxix.  45,  40). — Hannah  was  "in  bitterness  of 
soul"  ($2.3  fno)  at  the  continuance  of  her  hope 
lessness,  and  the  vexations  which  she  suffered 
from  her  adversary  (com}).  2  Kings  iv.  27). — Her 
supplication  was  the  outpouring  of  her  troubled 
soul  before  the  Lord,  and  the  words  of  the  prayer 
(that  her  request  for  a  son  might  be  heard)  were 
accompanied  with  many  tears  (H3Dn  fiDD^)  ; 
that  was  the  expression  of  her  grief  because  her 
petitions  had  been  hitherto  unheard. 

Ver.  11.  And  she  vowed  a  vow  is,  as  it 
were,  the  superscription  and  theme  of  the  follow 
ing  words,  which  form  a  vow-prayer.  The  word 
here  used  ("HP. )  usually  means  the  positive  vow 
(Num.  vi.  2-5  is  an  exception),  the  promise  to 
return  fitting  thanks  to  the  Lord,  in  case  the  pe 
tition  is  granted,  by  something  performed  for  His 
honor  or  by  an  offering  (the  first  ex.  is  in  Gen. 
xxviii.  20-22);  the  negative  vow,  the  promise  to 
refrain  from  something,  is  "^DN  or  "1DN— obliga- 
tio  (Num.  xxx.  3).  The  former  is  connected 
with  the  Shelamim,  as  here  Hannah's  vow  with 
Elkanah's  peace-offering.  [For  the  law  of  vows 
in  the  case  of  married  women,  see  Num.  xxx. 
0-10. — Bib.  Comm.  in  loco. — TR.] — Hannah  ad 
dresses  Jehovah  Sabaoth  in  view  of  His  all-con 
trolling  power,  by  virtue  of  which  He  can  put  an 
end  to  her  disgrace.  The  "if"  (DN)  denotes  not 
doubt,  but  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  that,  etc.  The 
three-fold  expression :  "  if  thou  wTilt  look  on  the 
affliction  of  thine  handmaid,  and  remember  me, 
and  not  forget,"  betokens  in  the  clearest  manner 
her  confidence  that  God  cares  for  her,  has  fixed 
His  eyes  on  her  person  and  her  troubles,  and  cha 
racterizes  the  fervor  and  energy  of  her  believing 
prayers.  The  thrice-repeated  "thy  handmaid" 
expresses  the  deep  humility  and  resignation  with 
which  she  brings  her  petition  to  the  Lord.  The 
object  of  her  petition  is  male  seed,  a  son.  (D'$JX, 
plural  of  WX,  comp.  Ewald,  §  186  f.)— [The 
Sept.  has  (irifiMibris  e~l  TIJV  Tcnreivuaiv  rfjr  dnvhqc 
ffov,  which  are  the  identical  words  of  the  Magni 
ficat.  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  hand 
maiden  (Luke  i.  48).  Bib.  Comm.  in  loco. — TR.] 
— The  vow  (then  I  will  give  him,  etc.)  has  two 
parts:  1)  the  consecration  of  the  son  all  the  days 
of  his  life  to  the  Lord ;  she  will  give  him  to  the 
Lord  for  His  own,  that  he  may  serve  the  Lord  all 
his  life  in  the  Sanctuary.*  The  emphasis  is  on 


*  [This  local  service  promised  by  the  mother  was 
afterwards  interrupted,  chiefly  by  the  call  of  Samuel 
to  higher  duties  as  prophet.  To  the  mother  the  Sane- 
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the  words  " all  the  days"  (Tl  *0'~ /3) :  the  son 
was  already  called  and  pledged  as  Levite  to  ser 
vice  in  the  sanctuary,  but  not  till  his  thirtieth  or 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  then  to  periodical  service ; 
Hannah  consecrates  him  to  the  Lord  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  that  is,  to  a  life-long  and  constant  ser 
vice  in  the  sanctuary.  But  this  is  entirely  inde 
pendent  of  the  second  part  of  the  vow.  2)  "No 
razor  shall  come  upon  his  head,"  that  is,  he  shall 
be  a  Nazir  (~^P),  one  set  apart  to  the  Lord. 
The  nazirate  (nazariteship),  as  we  see  it  in  its 
representatives  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  Samson 
and  Samuel,  belonged  to  the  holv  institutions 
witli  which  special  consecration  to  God  was  con 
nected.  The  Nazarite-vow  belonged  to  the  nega 
tive  or  abstinence- vows.  According  to  the  legal 
prescriptions  in  Num.  vi.lsq.  (which  indeed  pre 
suppose  the  nazirate  as  a  cn#tom,  and  only  regu 
late  it,  and  aflinn  its  importance),  the  character 
istic  marks  of  the  Na/arite  were  the  refraining 
from  wine  and  all  intoxicating  drinks,  letting  the 
hair  grow,  and  avoiding  defilement  by  corpses 
even  of  the  nearest  kin.  The  one  controlling 
ethical  principle  in  these  three  negative  prescrip 
tions  is  expressed  in  vers.  2,  f>,  8:  the  separation 
or  abstinence  is  for  the  Lord ;  the  Nazir  is  holy 
to  Jehovah  (HIIT1?  Ch£).  To  the  negative  ele 
ment  answers  the  positive — the  special  devotion 
and  consecration  of  person  and  life  to  the  Lord. 
This  shows  itself  1)  in  the  abstinence  from  intoxi 
cating  drinks,  which  betokens  the  maintenance 
of  complete  clearness  of  mind  for  the  Lord  in  the 
avoidance  of  sensual  indulgences  which  destroy 
or  hinder  communion  with  (rod;  2)  in  avoiding 
contact  with  the  dead,  which  sets  forth  the  pre 
servation  of  purity  of  life  against  all  moral  defile 
ment,  and  its  complete  devotion  to  the  living  (X<.H\} 
and  3)  in  keeping  the  razor  from  the  free-growing 
hair,  which  indicates  the  refraining  from  inter 
course  with  the  world,  and  the  consecration  of 
the  whole  strength  and  the  fulness  of  life,  whose 
symbol  is  the  free  growth  of  hair  as  the  ornament* 
PU  of  the  Lord,  ver.  7)  of  the  head.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  the  great  importance  which  is  at 
tached  (in  ver.  7)  to  the  hair  of  the  Nazarite  as 
"consecration  pH)  of  his  CJod  upon  his  head," 
that  here  this  mark  alone  is  mentioned,  and 
Hannah  thereby  distinguishes  her  desired  son  as 
one  vowed  to  God,  see  Num.  vi.  11.  Comp. 
Oehler  in  Ilerzog's  R.-E.  s.  v.  Nasiraat.  [A 
similar  omission  occurs  in  the  case  of  Samson, 
Judg.  xiii.  5,  who  is,  however,  called  a  Nazarite. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful  whether  all  the  con 
ditions  of  the  Nazirate  were  observed  in  these 
cases.  Comp.  the  fuller  statement  concerning 
John  the  Baptist,  Luke  i.  lo.  The  Sept.  inserts 
"And  he  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink,"  plainly  an  addition  to  bring  it  into  ex- 
aeter  accordance  with  the  law  in  Num.  vi.  It  is 
possible  that  some  freedom  was  used  in  making 
the  vow,  as  the  time  was  left  at  the  option  of  the 

tunry-service  seemed  the  best  pursuit  of  life;  but  God 
had  something  better  for  the  son.  Yet  Hannah's  de 
vout  spiritual  purpose  is  maintained  in  her  son's  life. 

*  [This  word  1JJ  in  Num.  vi. 7  means  "consecration," 
not  "crown,"  or  "ornament."  The  root  (Arab,  nadhara) 
means  to  "  set,"  "  impose."  and  thus  is  applied  to  setting 
apart  the  Na/.ir,  or  to  setting  a  crown  on  the  head  of  a 

r  king.— TR.J 


consecrator.     Samuel  was  what  the  Talmud  calls 

Qnp  TTJ,  "a  perpetual  Nazarite." — The  preser 
vation  of  the  hair  does  not  seem  to  symbolize 
withdrawal  from  the  world ;  and  in  fact  the  Na 
zarite  did  not  lead  a  secluded  life.  The  view  of 
Oehler,  adopted  above  by  Erdmann,  that  the  hair 
represents  vigor  and  life,  is  perhaps  supported  by 
the  connection  between  the  hair  and  strength  in 
Samson's  case.  Another  view,  that  it  symbolizes 
the  subjection  of  man  to  (Jod,  is  adopted  by 
Baumgarten  and  Fairbairn ;  the  latter  refers  to 
Paul's  teaching  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10.  On  the  general 
subject  see  Smith's  liib.  l)ic(.,  Fairbairn's  Ti/po- 
logi/  II.  IMO. — Tr.] — The  nazirate  is  in  its  essen 
tial  elements  related  to  the  priesthood,  and  repre 
sents  the  idea  of  a  truly  priestly  life  withdrawn 
from  earthly-worldly  things  ana  devoted  to  God. 
But  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  priestly 
order  as  such  ;  it  was,  along  with  that,  a  special 
temporary  form  of  consecration  to  the  Lord  in 
opposition  to  the  unholy,  impure  life  of  the  world. 
The  Nazarites  were  not  bound  to  service  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  not  all  who  were  called  to  this 
service  were  Nazarites.  The  son  whom  Hannah 
had  consecrated  by  her  first  vow  to  life-long  ser 
vice  in  the  sanctuary  she  consecrated  by  her 
second  to  be  a  Nazarite  for  life.  The  latter  was 
the  condition  and  foundation  of  an  all  the  more 
heartv  and  faithful  devotion  to  the  Lord  in  His 
sanctuary-service.  The  life-long  nazirate,  to 
which  children  could  be  devoted  before  birth,  as 
was  true  here  and  with  Samson  (com]).  John  the 
Baptist),  was  the  highest  and  most  comprehensive 
presentation  of  that  idea.  This  double  vow  of 
Hannah  and  its  fulfillment  gave  to  Samuel  from 
childhood  on  the  disposition  of  heart  and  direc 
tion  of  life  towards  the  Lord,  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  all  the  striving  and  strug 
gling  of  his  inner  and  outer  life  were  consecrated 
for  the  performance  of  the  holy  mission  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Lord. 

2.  Vers.  TJ,  l.'i.  Eli9 s  profane  view  of  the  condi 
tion  of  the  praying  Hannah.  Her  manner  of 
•praying  is  very  distinctly  described  :  1 )  she  prayed 
much  and  long,  before  the  Lord — this  marks  the 
energy  of  thorough  devotion  and  ardent  piety 
towards  God ;  2)  she  spake  to  her  heart  (/j£  is 
not  "in,"  nor  is  it=/N,  Gen.  xxiv.  2o,  where 
there  is  a  similar  phrase) ;  in  her  prayer  Han 
nah  looked  altogether  into  her  heart,  that  she 
might  obtain  consolation  and  rest  for  it,  and  thus 
it  was  certainly  in  fact  speaking  in  her  heart. 
This  marks  the  deep  sincerity  of  heart,  the  pro 
found  concentration  and  emotion  of  sold  with 
.which  she  prayed  ;  it  was  so  intense  that  only 
her  lips  moved  as  the  involuntary  expression  of 
her  emotion,  and  her  voice  was  not  heard,  which 
was  the  necessary  result  of  the  fact  that  her  heart 
was  turned  in  on  itself  and  thoroughly  immersed 
in  God. — In  contrast  with  this  picture  of  the  be- 
as 

condition 

is  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  He  appears 
here  as  a  very  bad  Judge.  He  judges  merely 
from  the  outward  appearance;  he  looks  onlv  at 
the  movement  of  her  lips  (^'P),  which  from  the 
Hob.  expression  (r»U*J )  must  have  been  lively ; 
he  remains  fixed  at  the  surface,  while,  consider*- 


lieving  suppliant,   Eli's  conduct  is  portrayed  i 
reallv  profane;  his  view  of  Hannah's  conditio 
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ing  the  source  of  Hannah's  emotion,  he  ought  to 
have  seen  the  prayerful  energy  of  her  heart 
through  the  outward  appearance  ;  he  passes  rash 
judgment  on  her,  holding  her  from  the  signs  of 
her  emotion  to  be  a  drunken  woman ;  instead  of 
"  making  the  best "  of  what  seemed  to  him  strange, 
he  suspiciously  takes  it  in  the  worst  sense,  for  he 
must  have  seen  that  Hannah  came  to  pray,  and 
was  really  praying,  and  need  not  have  thought 
of  drunkenness  to  explain  her  demeanor.  There 
is  a  noteworthy  irony  in  the  fact  that,  while  the 
High-priest  takes  her  to  be  drunk,  she  has  made 
a  vow  for  her  son  which  looks  to  the  very  oppo 
site.  This  conduct  is  characteristic  of  Eli.  With 
all  his  piety  and  good  nature,  lie  was  lacking 
religiously  and  morally  in  proper  earnestness  and 
true  depth  and  thoroughness.  To  the  same  source, 
his  natural-fleshly  disposition  of  heart,  whence 
came  his  conduct  towards  his  unworthy  sons,  we 
must  refer  his  profane  conduct  and  his  so  false 
judgment  on  the  praying  Hannah.  Yet  there 
was  some  ground  for  his  hasty  suspicion  of  Han 
nah  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  cases  in 
connection  with  the  sacrificial  meals;  and  this 
points  to  a  certain  externalized  and  brutalized 
condition  of  the  religious-moral  life  in  the  very 
precincts  of  the  sanctuary  under  a  brutalized 
priesthood.  "  Such  heartfelt  prayer  seems  not  to 
have  been  usual  at  that  time"  (Bunsen). 

3.  Vers.  14—18  a.  Hannah's  conversation  with 
Eli  concerning  her  prayer  shows  again  the  striking 
contrast  between  Eli's  pre-judgment  of  her  condi 
tion  and  her  real  frame  of  heart  (vers.  14,  15), 
and  Hannah's  deep  heart-felt  piety  as  the  source 
of  her  supplication  (vers.  15,  1C),  but  brings  out 
also  Eli's  better  nature,  the  expression  of  which 
is  the  wish  for  a  blessing  (vers.  17,  18). 

Ver.  14.  Eli  sat  at  the  door-post  of  the  sanctu 
ary  no  doubt  to  keep  watch  and  prevent  all  things 
improper ;  but  his  address  to  Hannah  shows  how 
unworthily  he  did  it.  The  question  "  How  long 
wilt  thou  be  drunken  ?"  must  have  wounded  her 
heart  all  the  more  in  the  sorrowful  mood  of  her 
prayer,  and  grieved  her  no  less  deeply  than  Pe- 
ninnah's  speech.  (On  the  form  j""l.3Fil^  see 
Ewald,  §  191,  and  Gesen.,  $47,  3).  The  order: 
"put  away  thy  wine  from  tliec,"  that  is,  "take 
steps  to  get  sober  again,"  or  "go  and  sleep  off  thy 
debauch"  (comp.  xxv.  37),  is  as  rude  and  pro 
fane  as  the  question — least  of  all  becoming  to, 
and  to  be  expected  from,  a  priest.  Here,  looking 
at  Eli's  sons,  we  cannot  but  think  of  the  German 
proverb:  "The  apple  falls  close  to  the  tree."* 
It  is  the  same  unworthy  littleness  that  we  see  in 
Acts  ii.  13  ("they  are  full  of  new  wine").  The 
Sept.  has  here  in  Eli's  interests  inserted  "  youth, 
servant"  p£J)  before  " Eli,"  and  put  the  rude 
ness  off  on  him ;  but  then  his  dismissal  must  have 
been  mentioned  here,  and  Hannah  could  not 
have  answered  the  servant:  "no,  my  lord,"  which 
words  are  addressed  to  Eli  (comp.  Bottch.  against 
Thenius) .  To  Thenius'  remark  that  the  masoretic 
recension  has  here  for  unknown  reasons  abridged, 
we  reply  that  such  abridgement,  which  sets  Ell  in 
so  bad  a  light,  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as 
probable.  In  reference  to  the  "  servant "  of  the 


*  [Equivalent  to  the  Eng. :  "  Like  father,  like  son.1 


Septuagint,  the  canon  of  criticism  holds  that  the 
harder,  more  offensive  reading  is  to  be  preferred. 
Ver.  15  sq.  Hannah's  answer  is  an  energetic  de 
nial  of  Eli's  charge ;  in  the  spirited  fulness  of  her 
reply,  we  may  see  something  of  the  indignation 
which  Eli's  unworthy  speech  had  called  forth  in 
her  heart.  Her  language  is  in  part  a  denial  of 
his  assumption,  in  part  an  explanation  of  her 
condition  of  mind  as  the  reason  of  her  conduct 
in  prayer;  each  of  these  parts  has  a  three-fold 
expression,  so  that  each  denial  answers  to  an  ex- 
plcJnation.  First,  she  denies  simply  and  sharply 

with  "no,  my  lord"  ("JTN  «?)  the  drunkenness 
imputed  to  her,  and  explains  that  her  condition 
of  soul  is  one  of  deep  sorrow.  According  to  the 
masoretic  text  Hannah  says:  "1  am  hard  of 
spirit"  (H-n  r^p).  Though  in  Ezek.  iii.  7  the 
similar  phrase  "  hard  of  heart "  p7  Hil/p)  means 
"obstinate,"  "stiff-necked,"  yet  the  combination 
of  this  Adj.  (Htyp)  in  the  signification  "heavy" 
( Judg.  iv.  24  [the  hand  .  .  .  was  heavy  against 
Jabin];  Ex.  xviii.  2<i)  with  the  subst.  (n^= 
disposition,  mind,  Gen.  xli.  8;  Ps.  xxxiv.  19 
[18])  may  give  the  signification  "heavy-hearted." 
It  is  not  clear  wliv  it  should  sound  strange  (as 
Thenius  thinks)  that  Hannah,  in  her  condition, 
should  speak  of  herself  as  heavy-hearted ;  the 
expression  is  so  natural  in  reply  to  Eli's  out 
spoken  suspicion,  that  she  had  dulled  her  mind 
with  intoxicating  drink.  Hence,  also,  follows 
immediately  the  express  denial  of  this  suspicion. 
The  Sept.,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  strange 
expression:  }  nv)  h  CK/.f/pa  i/u^xi  h,6  el/it  (1  am 
a  woman  in  a  hard  day).  This  is  based  on  the 
reading  "  hard  of  day  "  (DV  ^^p),  an  expression 
which  in  Job  xxx.  25  ["in  trouble"]  describes 
one  who  has  a  hard  day,  a  hard  life,  is  unhappy. 
So  the  Vulg. :  uij'elix  niini*  ego  sum,  "I  am  very 
unfortunate."  Perhaps  this  is  the  original  read 
ing,  as  Thenius  supposes.  Clcricus  :  "  This  read 
ing  is  not  to  be  wholly  despised." — The  negation 
advances  from  the  simple  "  no,  my  lord,"  to  the 
denial  that  there  is  anything  in  her  case  to  pro 
duce  drunkenness,  that  is,  that  she  has  drunk 
wine  or  any  intoxicating  drink  p3$) ;  with  this 
denial  she  connects,  so  as  to  bring  out  a  sharp 
contrast,  the  explanation  and  assurance  that  she 
has  "poured  out  her  soul  before  the  Lord." 
Comp.  Ps.  xlii.  5  [4]  :  I  pour  out  my  soul  in  me  ; 
Ps.  Ixii.  9  [8]  :  Pour  out  your  heart  before  him  ; 
and  Ps.  cxlii.  3  [2]  :  "  I  pour  out  my  complaint 
before  him."  This  expression,  common  in  Ger 
man  [and  English]  also  and  Latin  (fundere  pre- 
ecs),  indicates  the  lightening  of  the  deeply  moved, 
sorrowful  heart  by  complaints,  petitions,  etc.,  be 
fore  God  the  Lord,  based  on  humble  submission 
to  His  will  and  trust  in  His  help,  that  is,  on  the 
opposite  of  the  feeling  which  Peninnah  wished 
to  excite  in  Hannah  (ver.  6).  Comp.  Calvin  on 
Ps.  cxlii.  3:  "He  sets  the  pouring  out  one's 
thoughts  and  telling  one's  trouble  over  against 
the  confused  anxieties  which  unhappy  men  nurse 
in  their  hearts,  preferring  to  gnaw  the  bit  rather 
than  flee  to  God."  Such  pouring  out  of  the  heart 
before  the  Lord  witnesses  for  Hannah  of  itself 
against  Eli's  charge  of  intemperance  and  drunk 
enness. — A  third  and  still  stronger  denial  she 
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makes  (vcr.  16) ;  and  this  time  it  refers  to  the 
bad,  worthier  character  which  he  had  imputed  to 
her.  "  Daughter  of  worthlessneas "  (on  the  ety 
mology  of  /ill  (3,  cornp.  Gesen.  8.  v.)=bad  wo 
man.  The  words  "count  not,"  etc.  (\%R~^}  etc.). 
cannot  he  explained :  "  Do  not  make  me  the 
scorn  of  had  women"  (Clericus),  but  must  be  ren 
dered  :  "  Do  not  in  thought  set  thy  handmaiden 

before  ('JD /)  a  worthless  woman,"  that  is,  let  not 
thy  handmaid  be  taken  for  a  worthless  woman, 
do  not  liken  her  to  such  a  one.  She  grounds  her 
denial  of  this  bad  opinion  of  her  on  the  assurance, 
which  answers  to  the  two  positive  explanations, 
and  forms  their  conclusion,  that  out  of  the  abun 
dance  pi)  of  her  complaint  and  grief  she  had 
spoken  "hitherto"  (i"13n~~U'),  that  is,  as  long 
as  Eli  had  observed  her. — Com  p.  Calvin  ad  Ji.  !.: 
"Consider  the  modesty  of  Hannah,  who,  though 
she  suffered  injnrv  from  the  High-priest,  yet  an 
swers  with  reverence  and  humility." 

Ver.  17.  Elf 8  reply.  Eli,  as  Calvin  remarks, 
"not  only  insulted  a  feeble  woman,  but  blas 
phemed  against  God  Himself,  though  uninten 
tionally."  Now  he  retracts  his  accusation;  in 
deed,  he  reallv,  though  silently,  accuses  himself 
of  injustice  to  Hannah,  in  that  1)  he  replies  with 
the  usual  parting-formula  "Goinpcaeel"  and  2) 
he  adds  the  wish  that  her  request  may  be  granted. 

mfr$  is  f()r  ID^vO-  There  is  no  prophecy  in 
this;  it  was  a  wish  which  God  fulfilled. — Ver. 
18.  Ilanntih's  anmrcr  does  not  ask  for  his  media 
tion  (Iveil),  but  is  a  respectful  request  that  the 
High-priest  would  further  grant  her  his  favor,  as 
he  had  already  done  (eomp.  ver.  2(1). — [There 
seems  to  be  no  advantage  in  closing  this  section 
in  the  middle  of  ver.  IS.  The  latter  part  of  die 
verse  forms  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  interview 
of  Eli  and  Hannah,  since  it  describes  the  result 
to  Hannah  of  her  prayer  and  conversation,  and 
ver.  19  begins  a  new  narrative,  as  in  Eng.  A.  V. 
-la.] 

III.    The  Answer  to  the,  Prayer.   Vers.  IS  6-20. 

Hannah  went  her  "  way,"  namely,  back  to 
her  husband.  The  words  of  the  Sept. :  "  and 
she  went  to  her  inn,"  and  (after  "she  did 
eat")  "with  her  husband  and  drank,"  are  expla 
natory  and  descriptive  additions  to  the  original 
text:  it  is  inconceivable  why  these  words,  if  thev 
stood  in  the  text  originally,  should  have  been  left 
out.  [The  words  "and  did  eat"  are  wanting  in 
the  Svriac  and  Arabic  versions  and  in  live  MoS. 
of  Kennicott,  and  were  omitted  perhaps  because 
supposed  to  be  inappropriate;  but  they  fitly  de 
scribe  Hannah's  more  cheerful  mood. — Tu.] 
"And  her  countenance  was  no  more  to  her" — that 
is,  her  countenance  was  no  longer  disturbed  as 
before.  There  are  similar  expressions  in  Ger 
man.  Comp.  Job  ix.  27,  where,  from  the  con 
text,  the  word  "countenance"  (Q'J3)  is  likewise 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  "sad  countenance" 
["heaviness"  in  Eng.  A.  V. — TR.].*  % 

*  [So  the  Vss.:  Chald.  "  bad  countenance ;"  Syriac 
"disturbed  count.:"  VU!R.  "in  di versa  niutati ;"  Arab. 
"Changed  on  account  of  the  reproaoh  of  her  rival;" 

Sept.  '•  her  cuuutcuance  no  longer  fell." — TR.] 


Ver.  19  describes  circumstantially  and  vividly, 
almost  solemnly,  the  return,  to  Kamah  after  early 
worship  together  before  the  Lord.  Elkanah  knew 
his  wife  (JJT,  "know,"  a.s  in  Gen.  iv.  7).  "The 
Lord  remembered  her,"  indicates  the  fulfilment  of 
her  request;  the  divine  control,  under  which 
(ver.  11)  she  had  placed  herself,  is  quite  appro 
priately  here  again  expressly  mentioned.  At  the 
end  of  the  verse  the  Sept.  (Alex.)  adds  "and  she 
conceived,"  explaining  and  tilling  out  the  "re 
membered."  There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
(with  Thenins,  following  the  Sept.)  that  this  ex 
pression  has  fallen  out  of  the  original  text,  where 
it  was  a  needful  explanation  of  the  "remem 
bered,"  since  in  the  following  ver.  20  the  signifi 
cance  of  the  latter  is  expressed,  though  it  cannot 
be  considered  a  mere  addition.  [The  change  in 
the  text  of  the  Sept.  (in  the  Vat.,  not  Al.)  is  easily 
explained.  The  Heb.  (  vcr.  20)  reads  "and  in  the 
course  of  time  Hannah  conceived  and  bare  a  son." 
The  Greek  translator  stumbled  at  the  place  as 
signed  the  conceiving,  and  therefore  changed  the 
word  from  after  to  before  the  "course  of  time-." 
The  difficulty  is  removed  when  we  remember  that 
1  "conceived  and  bare"  was  the  common  phrase  to 
|  express  the  birth  of  a  child.  The  other  versions 
I  sustain  the  Heb.  order  of  words.— Some  Heb. 
;  MSS.  read  "in  the  course  of  a  year"  (so  Do 
I  Wette),  or,  as  some  translate,  "at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year"  (in  the  autumn,  Feast  of  Taber 
nacles),  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this. — Aliar- 
banel :  "At  the  end  of  a  month." — Tr.]. — Ver. 
20.  "Up  to  the  circuit  or  conclusion  of  the  days 
or  of  the  regular  time" — that  is,  not  "in  the  space 
of  a  year,"  but  "at  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
of  pregnancy"  (Thenius),  at  the  end  of  the  time 
necessary  for  what  is  afterwards  said. — "She  bare 
a  sou,  whom  she  called  Samuel."  Hannah  her 
self  gives  the  explanation  of  this  name,  not  ety 
mological  but  factual,  "I  asked  him  from  the 
Lord."  (On  the  form  rpnVIKf  see  Gesen.  41,  2, 
Hem.  2.)  According  to  this  explanation  the  name 
/X^L/  (which  belongs  to  two  other  persons  only, 
Xumb.  xxxiv.  21;  1  Chr.  vii.  2)  is  formed  by 
contraction  from  /N  J.^*3^,  the  y  falling  out 
tEwald,  6V.  \  275,  A.  3).  'The  Rabbinical  deri 
vation  from  SjoSwtf ,  whence  hxwV  and  Sxntf 

••  ••  T  '  ••  T  ••        : 

is  far-fetched  and  improbable.  [That  is,  "asked 
of  God"].  The  name  signifies  literally  "heard 
of  God,"  audit  us  Del.  For  Samuel  was  for  his 
mother  the  sign  of  a  special  answer  to  praver. 
Similar  names  of  children,  suggested  by  their 
mothers'  experiences  at  their  birth,  are  found 
elsewhere,  for  example,  in  Jacob's  children  (Gen, 
xxix.  32 sq.;  xxx.  osq.). — The  omission  of  "and 
she  said  "  is  original ;  the  Sept.  has  clearly  again 
here  filled  out  and  explained  (against  Thenius). 
Hannah's  saying,  introduced  without  this  addi 
tion,  is  thereby  characterized  as  an  explanation, 
historically  handed  down,  of  this  name  in  refe 
rence  to  what  preceded  Samuel's  birth.  [This 
whole  incident  is  discussed  in  the  Talmudical 
Tract  "Beraicothj"  fol.  31  6,  but  the  discussion  of 
fers  nothing  of  special  value. — Tr.]. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL.* 
[This  is  the  appropriate  place  to  introduce  a 
brief  statement  of  the  chronological  relation  be 
tween  the  latter  part  of  "Judges"  (end  of  chap. 
xvi.)  and  the  beginning  of  "  Samuel."  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  discuss  the  various  schemes  of  the 
chronology  which  have  been  presented  by  dif 
ferent  writers,  but  merely  give  the  biblical  data 
for  determining  the  chronological  relations  of 
Samson,  Eli,  and  Samuel.  The  first  datum  is 
given  in  1  Kings  vi.  1,  and,  putting  the  fourth 
year  of  Solomon  B.  C.  1012,  fixes  the  Exodus  in 
B.  C.  1492,  the  entrance  into  Canaan  B.  C.  1452, 
while  David's  accession  falls  B.  C.  1056.  The 
second  datum  is  found  in  Jephthah's  statement, 
Judg.  xi.  26,  according  to  which  the  beginning 
of  his  judgeship  falls  300  years  after  the  entrance 
into  Canaan,  that  is,  B.  C.  1152.  From  this  time 
to  the  death  of  Abdon  (Judg.  xii.  7-15)  is  thirty- 
one  years,  and  Abdon's  death  is  to  be  put  B.  C. 
1121.  We  have  thus  between  the  death  of  Abdon 
and  the  accession  of  David  a  space  of  sixty-live 
years  in  which  to  put  Samson,  Eli,  Samuel,  and 
Saul.  It  is  clear  that  their  histories  must  be  in 
part  contemporaneous.  Eli  dies  an  old  man, 
while  Samuel  is  yet  a  youth,  and  Samuel  is  an  old 
man  when  Saul  is  anointed  king.  The  following 
table  may  give  approximately  the  periods  of 
these  men : 

Samson's  Judgeship,  B.  C.  1120-1100 

Eli's  Life  (98  years)  "      1208-1110 
Eli's  Judgeship  (40 

years)  "      1150-1110 

Samuel's  Life  "      1120  (or  1130) -1060 

Saul's  Keign  1076-1056 

According  to  this  view  the  judgeships  of  Samson 
and  Eli  were  in  part  contemporaneous,  and  Sa 
muel  was  twenty  (or  thirty)  years  old  when  Sam 
son  died,  the  work  of  the  latter  being  confined  to 
the  west  and  south-west,  while  Samuel  lived 
chiefly  in  the  centre  of  the  land.  The  forty  years 
of  Philistine  oppression  (Judg.  xiii.  1)  would 
then  be  reckoned  B.  C.  1120-1080,  reaching  nearly 
up  to  Saul's  accession,  and  the  third  battle  of  Ebe- 
nezer  would  fall  in  B.  C.  1080  when  Samuel  was 
forty  years  old.  Hannah's  visit  to  Shiloh  occur 
red  about  (or,  a  little  before)  the  time  that  Sam 
son  began  to  vex  the  Philistines,  but  it  is  pro 
bable  that  the  hostilities  were  confined  to  the 
territories  of  Judah  and  Dan.  Partly  for  this 
reason,  and  partly  because  the  history  has  been 
given  already  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  our  author 
does  not  mention  Samson,  whose  life  had  no  point 
of  contact  with  that  of  Samuel,  who  is  the  theo 
cratic-prophetical  centre  of  the  Books  of  Samuel. 
On  the  general  subject  see  Herzog,  Art.  "Zeitrech- 
nung  (biblische"),  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  Art. 
"Chronology"  Comm.  on  Judges  in  Lange's  Bible- 
work^  and  Smith's  Old  Testament  Hist.,  chap.  17, 
Note  (A)  and  ch.  19,  Note  (A).  But  it  is  doubt 
ful  whether  we  have  sufficient  data  at  present  for 
settling  the  question. — Tr.]. 

1.  The  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Samuel   coin- 

*  [The  German  is  "  Beichsgeschichtliche  und  biblisch-tJieolo- 
gisclte  AuxfUhrungfn,"  literally  "  theocratic-historical  and 
biblical-theological  developments  (or  comments "). — 
Tu.1. 


cides  with  a  principal  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel,  introducing  us 
into  the  end  of  the  Period  of  the  Judges,  which  is 
to  be  included  with  the  Mosaic  under  one  point 
of  view,  namely,  that  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Theocracy  on  its  objective  foundations.  The  Mo 
saic  Period  of  the  development  of  the  Israelitish 
religion — which  is  based  on  God's  revelation  in  the 
Patriarchal  Period  in  order  to  the  choice  of  the  one 
people  as  the  bearer  of  the  Theocracy,  first  in  ger 
minal  form  in  the  family,  and  then  in  its  first  na 
tional  development  in  Egypt— shows  us  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  Divine  Rule,  which  em 
braced  and  shaped  the  whole  life  of  the  people,  on 
the  theocratic  law-covenant,  and  on  the  word  of  the 
divine  promise.  The  establishment  of  the  Rule 
of  God  in  7//.s  people,  in  their  outer  and  inner 
life,  in  all  things  great  and  small,  by  means  of 
the  institution  of  the  Lair,  in  which  His  holy  will 
is  the  norm  for  the  people's  life,  is  the  aim  of 
the  whole  revelation  of  God  in  the  Mosaic  Pe 
riod,  as  it  appears  in  commandments,  statutes, 
holy  institutions,  and  legal  principles.  The  land 
in  which  this  God-rule  in  the  chosen  people 
was  to  reach  historical  form  and  development, 
was  the  object  of  the  promises  in  the  Patriarchal 
Period,  and  the  period  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges 
shows  how  this  promise  was  fulfilled  in  the  ac 
quisition  and  division  of  the  land.  What  sud 
den  changes,  from  complete  defeats  to  glorious 
victories  in  battle  against  the  heathen  peoples 
in  and  out  of  the  land  of  promise,  from  divine 
deliverances  to  apparently  complete  abandonment 
by  God,  as  a  consequence  of  the  vacillation  of  the 
people  between  idolatrous  apostasy  from  the  living 
God,  and  return  to  His  help  forced  on  them  by 
need  and  misery,  are  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the 
post-Mosaic  times!  But  through  all  the  gloom 
shines  out  continually  the  goal,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  the  complete  possession  of  the  land ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  people's  sin  and  misery 
the  Theocracy  stands  fast  unshaken,  with  its  Mo 
saic  law  controlling  the  popular  life,  and  all  its 
great  objective  institutions  which,  even  in  times 
of  most  wretched  disorder,  niEft-ked  Israel  as  the 
chosen  people  of  the  living  God.  The  Mosaic 
period  of  development  of  the  Theocracy  in  Israel 
up  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  is  there 
fore  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  the  chosen 
people  by  the  institution  of  the  covenant  of  the 
law  and  the  geographical-historical  realization 
of  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy  in  the  permanently 
acquired  land  of  promise. 

But  now  came  the  task  of  bringing  the  peo 
ple,  they  being  at  rest  and  permanently  fixed 
in  Canaan,  face  to  face  with  their  theocratic  des 
tination  and  their  calling  (Ex.  xix.  6)  in  their 
whole  inner  and  outer  life.  The  content  of  the 
revelations,  which  had  produced  the  covenant  of 
the  law  and  the  fulfilling  of  the  promise  in  the 
Mosaic  Period,  was  to  be  inwrardly  appropriated 
and  become  the  life  of  the  people  in  knowledge, 
heart  and  will.  For  this  there  was  needed  on 
God's  side  the  progressive  realization  and  an 
nouncement  of  His  counsel  of  revelation ;  and  on 
man's  side  there  was  the  unceasing  obligation  to 
penetrate  with  the  whole  inner  life,  with  under 
standing  and  feeling,  with  mind  and  will,  intc/ 
God's  revelation  in  *aw  and  promise,  and  apprK. 
priate  inwardly  its  content.  This  task  —  t3ne 


CHAP.  I.  1-20. 
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deep,  inward  implanting  of  the  revelation  of  God 
in  law  and  promise  in  the  heart  and  feeling  of  in- 
dividual.s  and  in  the  life  of  the  whole  nation — 
could  be  fulfilled  neither  by  the  judyes,  the  lives 
of  some  of  whom  corresponded  poorly  to  their 
theocratic  calling,  nor  by  the  priesthood,   which 
showed  its  fall  from  its  original  theocratic  eleva 
tion  in  the  transition  from  the  family  of  Eleazar 
to  that  of  Ithamar  and  in  the  house  of  Eli,  nor  by 
the  mere  existence  and  use  of  the  objective  theo 
cratic-historical    institutions,    national    sanctuarv, 
feasts,  oflerings.     This  impossibility  is  vividly  set 
before  us  in  the  beginning  of  the  Books  of  Samuel. 
But  we  are  there  at  the  same  time  pointed  to  the 
new  element  in  the  development  of  the  Theocracy, 
the  prophetic  office,  which  was  to  be  the  instrument 
of  fulfilling  this  task,  and  of  realizing  the  idea  of 
mediation  between  God  and  His  people  through 
their  living  permeation  by*  His  objective  revela 
tion  of  word  and  promise;  so  Moses,  as  type  of 
prophecy,     represented    it.       The    turning-point 
from  the  Mosaic  to  the  prophetic  period  of  deve 
lopment  of  the  Theocracy  falls  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Books  of  Samuel;   that  is,  in  tin-  first  years 
of  Samuel's  life.      (Comp.  Oehler,  Prolcc/om.  zur 
Thcol.  (A;,s  .-1.  7'.,  1845,  pp.  87,  88;   and  W.  Hojl- 
maim,    Die   gb'ttliche    Stufenordnnny  ini  A.  T.   in 
Schneider's   Deutsche    Zeitxcltrift,   1854,  jN>.  7,  8.) 
From  Samuel's  time  Peter  (Acts  iii.  '24)  dates  the 
prophetic  of  lice;  from  then  on  the  prophets,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Theocracy,  form  a  separate 
Order,  and,  a.s  organs  of  God's  revelations  to  His 
people,  a  continuous  chain.     (See  Tholuck,  Die 
Fropheten  und  ihre  Weissayungen,  2ed.  1801,  p.  2(5.) 
±     The    end    of    the    Period    of    the    Judges, 
like    its    previous    history,    reveals    a    deep    dis 
order  of  the  theocratic  life,  which  neither  judges 
nor  priests  could  help,  because  they  were  them 
selves     afleeted     by     its    corrupting    influences, 
as    is    shown    by    the    histories    of    Samson     and 
Eli.     The  unimportance  and  weakness  to  which 
the  Judgeship  was  fallen   may   be   inferred   from 
its  connection  with  the   High-priesthood   in  the 
pei-son  of  Eli,  the  latter  otfice  having  evidently 
passed  from  Phinehas'  family  to  Itharnar's,  con 
trary  to  the  promise  in  Num.  xxv.  11-l.S,  because 
the  condition  of  "zeal  for  the  Lord"  was  not  ful 
filled.     And  the  conduct  of  Eli  and  his  sons,  and 
especially    God's   judgment   against    his   house, 
show  how  badly  the  High-priesthood  was  repre 
sented  in  him.     The  political  life  of  the  nation 
was  crushed   under  the   constant   oppression   of 
external  enemies,  the  heathen  nations  on  the  east, 
and  especially  the  Philistines  on   the  west,   and 
under   internal    national   distraction ;   the   tribes 
were  at  enmity  with  one  another,  did  not  unite 
against  foreign  foes,   and   could  gather  together 
"as  one  man"   only  against  one  of  themselves 
(Benjamin),  and  that  was  the  hist  time   (Judg. 
xix.-xxi.).f     And  though  individual  men,  called 
of  the  Lord  to  be  deliverers,   exerted   a  mighty 
inHuence  on  the  distracted  national  life,  yet  their 
influence  was  restricted  to  particular  tribes,  and 
was  not  permanent — was  always  followed  by  a 
sinking   back  into   the   old  wretched   condition. 


*  [Germ  :  durch  d«s  Fliisriywerden  seines  objectivm  Qffenba- 
rw^noortec,  etc. — TR.] 

.t  [This  civil  war  occurred,  however,  soon  after  Jo.shim. 
since  Phinehas,  grandson  of  Aaron,  was  then   High- 
"lOncst  (Jn<l£.  xx.  28):   whether  there  was  afterwards  a 
Sejeneral  uatioual  uprising,  we  do  not  know.— TR.] 


|  The  cause  of  this  was  the  deterioration  of  reliyious 
I  life,  which  was  wide-spread  among  the  people ; 
[  the  worship  of  the  living  Covenant-God  wa-<  min 
gled  with  the  nature-worship  of  the  Canaanilish 
nations,  not  all  of  whom  were  completely  con 
quered,  and  especially  with  the  Baal-worship  of 
the  Philistines;  or  it  was  suppressed  bv  these 
heathen  worships.  Gideon's  ephod-worship  (.Judg. 
viii.  27)  and  Micah's  image-worship  (Judg.  xvii., 
xviii.)  belonged  also  to  this  corruption  of  the 
religion  of  Jehovah.  With  this  moral  decline 
and  distraction  of  theocratic  life  was  connected 
corruption  of  moral  life,  such  as  we  see  in  some 
parts  of  Samson's  history  (he  succumbs  morally, 
as  well  as  physically,  to  the  Philistines),  in  the 
crime  of  the  Beujamites  (Judg.  xix.),  which  calls 
forth  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  against  them  in 
stubborn,  bloody  war,  and  in  the  unworthy  cha 
racter  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  who  disgrace  the  sanc 
tuary  itself  with  their  wickedness.  The  whole 
popular  life  had  fallen  into  an  anarchy  in  which 
"every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes"  (Judg,  xxi.  25). 

3.  The  necessity  for  a  reformation  of  (lie  vhole 
•national  life  from   within   outward,    that    is,   a   re 
newal    of   the    whole   Theocracy   on    a    religious- 
moral    basis   meets    us    at    the    beginning   of  the 
Books  of  Samuel.     The  holy  institutions,  the  or 
dinances   of  divine   worship,   and   the   theocratic 
legislation  of  the  Mosaic  Period  are  present    in 
deed  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (comp.  the  exege- 
tical   explanations).     The   people   had   their  na 
tional  central  sanctuary  in  Shiloh  as  sign  of<  Jod's 
abode  among  His  people,   celebrated  their  festi 
vals,    and     brought    their    oflerings    there.     The 
priestly  service1  in   the  sanctuary   was  arranged; 
the  nazirate  and  the  institution  of  holy   women* 
in  connection  with  the  sanctuary  were  the  special 
forms  of  consecration  of  life  to  Jehovah's  service. 
It  is  a  false  view  to  regard  the  time  of  the  Judges 
a-;  a   period  of  fermentation,   out  of  which   first 
arose  fixed  legal   institutions  and   appointments. 
Rather  the  whole  Mosaic  legislation  and  the  his 
tory  of  the  establishment  of  the  Theocracy  on  the 
basis  of  the  covenant  of  law   is   in    many    places 
presupposed  in  the  Book  of  Judges  and   in   the 
beginning  of  the   Books   of  Samuel    themselves 
(comp.  Jlengst.,  licitr.   TIL  40s<j.  [Ens?,  transl., 
"Contributions  to  an  Introd.  to  the  Pentateuch," 
Clark,  Edinb.]).     But  it  is  true   (-as  is  expressly 
stated   in  Judg.  ii.  10 sq.)»  that  in  the  religious- 
moral  life  of  the  people  there  was  a  general  defec 
tion  from  the  living  ( rod  to  strange  gods.    Though 
in  particular  circles  and   families  (as  Samuel's, 
for  ex.)  there  was  true  service  of  God  and  piety, 
yet  the  national  and  political  life  of  the  distracted 
and  shattered  people  was  on  the  whole  not  in  the 
least  in   keeping  with   its  priestly  calling.     The 
gap  between  the  people's  religious-moral  condi 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  theocratic  institu 
tions  and  the  demands  of  the  divine  law  on  the 
other  was  become  so  wide  and  deep,  that  a  great 
reformer  was  needed,  who,  bv  special  divine  call 
and   in   the  might  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  should 
turn  the  whole  national   life  to  the  living  God 
again,  and  make  Him  its  unifying  centre.     To 
this  need  of  a  reformation  of  the  Theocracy  by 
new  revelations  of  the  covenant-God,  and  by  the 
return  of  the  covenant-people  to  communion  with 


*  [See  note  on  1  Sam.  ii.  22.— TR.] 
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their  God  answered  the  special  divine  working 
by  which  the  prophetic  office,  instead  of  the 
priesthood,  was  united  with  the  true  theocratic 
Judgeship  in  the  mighty  God-filled  personality  of 
Samuel. 

4.  The  special  divine  working  shows  itself  in 
the  providential  plan  by  which  God  chose  and 
prepared  the  great  instrument  for  leading  His 
people  into  the  path,  in  which  they  were  to  find 
their  holy  calling  and  merge  their  whole  life  in 
the  divine  rule  and  communion.     The  reformer 
of  the  Theocracy,  the  second  Moses,  sprang  from 
a  thoroughly  pious  family,  faithful  and  obedient 
to  the  law  of  the  Lord.     In  its  very  commence 
ment  his  life  is  specially  consecrated  by  the  hear 
ing  which  God  vouchsafed  to  the  prayer  of  his 
pious   mother   for   a   son.     In   the   same  Tribe, 
whence  came  the  saviour  of  the  people  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt  and  the  founder  of  the  The 
ocracy  through    God's  wonderful    working,   and 
which   by  divine   appointment   represented   the 
whole  people  in  the  Sanctuary-service,  was  born 
the  man  of  God,  who  in    the    highest  sense  as 
Prophet  of  the  Lord,  was  all  his  life  to  do  priestly 
service    in    renewing,  the    theocratic  _life,    and 
restore  it  from  its  alienation  from  the  living  God 
to  communion  with  Him.     Specially  also  it  was 
the  energy  and  earnestness  of  his  mother's  piety 
which  from  the  first  gave  to  this  great  man's  life 
the  direction  and  determination  by  which  he  be 
came  God's  instrument  for  the  regeneration  of 
His  people,     Hannah,  in  devoting  her  child  ^to 
the  perpetual  service  of  the  Lord  ( thus  giving  Him 
back  what  her  prayer  had  obtained  from  Him), 
did  unconsciously   and   silently,  under  the   gui 
dance  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  _  a  holy  deed, 
which,  taken  into  the  plan  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
was  the  beginning  of  that  series  of  great  God- 
deeds  by  which,  through  this  chosen  instrument, 
a  new  turn  of  world-historical   importance  was 
given  to  the  history  of  Israel.     The  name  which 
she  gives  her  son  marks  him  out  for  the  people  as 
an  immediate  gift   of  God,   through    which,   as 
Calvin  says,  "God  in  His  mercy  ordained  a  re 
formation  of  His  worship  in  the  people." 

5.  In   Samuel's  early  life  we  see  again  the  im 
portance  (even  for  the,  Kingdom  of  God)  of  the  the- 
ocraci/ of  a  tndij  pious  family-life  in  the  Old  Dis 
pensation.     There  were  still  in  Israel  houses  and 
families  in  which  the  children  (who,  according 
to  the  Law,  were  not  usually  carried  to  the  great 
feasts  celebrated  at  the  Sanctuary),  were  intro 
duced  to  the  public  religious  life,  and  accustomed 
to  the  religious  service  of  the  people ;  and  this  is 
a  sign  that,  in  spite  of  the  desolation  of  the  theo 
cratic  life  and  the  degradation  of  the  religious- 
moral  life,  there  still  lay  hidden  in  domestic  life 
a   sound   germ  of  true   piety  and  fear   of  God. 
From  this  uncorrupted  vigorous  germ  which  ap 
pears  religiously  in  the  earnest  life  of  prayer  of 
the  parents,  and  ethically  in  their  tender,  con 
siderate  conjugal  love,  Samuel's  life  sprouts  forth 
as  a  plant  consecrated  from  its  root  directly  to 
the  Lord's  special  service. 

6.  Thus  the  religious-moral  life  was  not  so  far 
gone  that  it  could  not,  by  God's  power,  produce 
from  the  narrow  circle  of  the  house  and  family  such 
a  person  as  Samuel ;  nor,  in  spite  of  the  general  de-> 
pravation  and  disruption  of  the  theocratic-national 
life,  was  it  impossible  for  Samuel,  as  God's  in 


strument  sprung  from  this  soil,  to  find  positive 
points  of  connection  and  a  responsive  receptivity 
for  his  work  of  reform  as  Judge  and  Prophet. 
The  spirit  which  gave  shape  to  his  childhood  and 
youth  from  the  first  moments  of  his  life,  had 
shown  itself,  sporadically  it  is  true,  yet  living 
and  powerful  in  individual  facts  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  (comp.  Deborah's  Song,  Judg.  v.  ; 
Gideon's  word  "Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you," 
Judg.  viii.  23  ;  and  especially  the  energetic  reac 
tion  of  the  theocratic  zeal  of  the  whole  people 
against  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin,  who,  contrary  to 
the  command  "  be  ye  holy,"  had  refused  to  de 
liver  up  the  offenders,  by  whose  execution  evil 
was  to  be  put  away  out  of  the  midst  of  Israel, 
.Judg.  xx.)  The  prophetic  reformer,  called  by 
God  out  of  the  domain  of  a  deeply  pious  family- 
life,  found  in  that  theocratical  spirit,  which  was 
concealed  under  the  general  corruption,  the  re 
ceptive  ground  on  which  he  could  plant  himself 
in  order  to  gather  the  whole  people  about  the 
living  God  ami  His  word,  and  press  His  revela 
tions  into  their  very  heart  and  soul. 

7.  The  divine  name  Jehovah  Sabaoth  (HliT 
JTIiOi'),  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Pentateuch 
or  in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  is  found 
here  for  the  first  time,  and  seems  to  have  come 
into  general  use  particularly  in  the  time  of 
Samuel  and  David  (comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  2,  xvii.  45; 
2  Sam.  vii.  8,  20  sq.;  Ps.xxiv.  10).  It  seldom  occurs 
in  the  Books  of  Kings,  is  found  most  frequently 
in  the  Prophets,  except  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and 
never  in  Job,  Proverbs,  the  later  Psalms  and  the 
post-exilian  historical  books,  except  in  Chroni 
cles  in  the  history  of  David,  where  it  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  original  documents.  —  The  word 
'Sabaoth'  is  never  found  in  the  Old  Test,  alone. 
The  Sept.  sometimes  gives  it  as  a  proper  name, 
2a/3<7.o)tf,  as  here,  where  it  lias  also  the  full  form 
ni'pttf)  T(!)  $£<;)  (Lord  God),  which  answers  to  the 
proper  complete  expression  of  this  divine  name, 

Jehovah   God   of  Sabaoth   (nfiOy  'rf?X      HUT 


comp.  Am.  iii.  13;  iv.  13;  v.  14;  or  rnX2i*n  W), 
of  which  Jehovah  Sabaoth  is  an  abbreviation.* 

The  signification  "God  of  war"  (see  Ex.  vii.  4j 
xii.  41,  where  Israel  is  called  "the  hosts  of  Je 
hovah,"  njrv  rn&Otf)  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
original  sense  of  this  expression,  though  the  latter 
includes  the  glory  of  God  manifested  in  His  vic 
torious  power  over  His  enemies.  If  this  were 
the  proper  and  original  signification,  it  would  be 
inexplicable  why  the  name  is  wanting  precisely  in 
the  histories  of  those  wars  and  battles,  which 
were  Jehovah's  own  (Xuiii.  xxi.  14),  though 

*  And  as  the  combination  JYIJOV  D'H^N  is  not 
unfrequent  (Ps.  lix.  6  ;  Ixxx.  5,  8,  15,  20  ;  Ixxxiv.  9)  and 
in  the  mas.  text  the  71171%  when  ""JIN  precedes,  never 
has  the  points  of  "3"IX  but  always  of  OTlSx—  and 
further  as  the  word  rPTV  as  a  proper  name  cannot  be 
construed  with  a  Gen.  —  the  combination  jYljOy  HUT 


T  : 

is  not  to  be  taken  as  stat.  const,,  but  as  a  breviloquence 
or  ellipsis,  the  general  notion  "God"  being  supplied 
from  the  proper  name  Jehovah.  So  (against  Gesenius 
and  Ewald)  Oehler  in  Herzog  s.  v.,  Hengstenberg,  Chris- 
tnlogie  I.  43ti  sq.  [Eng.  tr.  I.  375]  and  Keil,  Comm.  16  |  Eng. 
trans,  p.  19].  |_See  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  Am.  ed.,  Tseba- 
oth.—  TB.. 
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Israel  is  expressly  called  His  "hosts."  Appeal 
is  made  in  support  of  this  signification  to  pas 
sages  like  1  Sam.  xvii.  45  (God  of  the  armies  of 
Israel),  and  Ps.  xxiv.  8-10,  (Jehovah  strong  and 
mighty,  mighty  in  battle) ;  but  as  these  phrases 
are  attached  to  the  name  "Jehovah  of  Hosts," 
they  show  (as  Ilengstenberg,  on  Ps.  xxiv.,  and 
Oehler,  tibi  sup.  point  out)  that  the  latter  means 
something  different,  that  "Jehovah  of  Hosts" 
means  something  higher  than  "Israel's  God  of 
war."  Its  meaning  must  be  derived  from  Gen. 
ii.  1,  where  DJO¥  "the  host  of  them"  refers  pro 
perly  only  to  "heavens" — and  only  by  zeugma  to 
earth"  (Oehler).  Comp.  Ps.  xxxiii.  0;  Deut.  iv. 

19;  Neh.  ix.  6,  where  ONJi"^  "all  the  host  of 
them"  refers  exclusively  to  the  heavens.  "The 
/to.sts  are  always  the  hcnvcnhj  hosts,  not  created 
things  in  general"  (Ilengstenberg).  They  are 
of  two  classes,  however,  the  material,  the  stars, 
and  the  spiritual,  the  angels.  In  reference  to  the 
stars  as  the  "host  of  heaven"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  (!)  and 
the  "host  of  God,"  praise  is  rendered  to  God's 
power  and  government  of  the  world,  by  which  1  le 
controls  these  glorious  objects  ( Isa.  xl.  2<> ;  xlv. 
13),  against  the  Sabian  worship  of  the  stars  as 
divine  powers,  and  against  the  danger  to  which 
Israel  was  exposed  of  perversion  to  such  star- 
worship.  This  danger  became  great  enough  in 
the  Period  of  the  Judges  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Kingly  Period  to  make  the  supposition  allow 
able  that  the  expression,  with  the  sense  of  oppo 
sition  to  idolatry,  came  into  use  at  this  time.  In 
Isa.  xxiv.  23  this  meaning  of  Jehovah  Sabaoth 
comes  out  unmistakably  in  the  reference  to  God's 
creative  power  which  is  loftier  than  the  splendor 
of  the  stars,  and  in  the  contrast  between  His  wor 
ship  and  that  of  the  stars.  The  reference  of  the 
name  "God  of  hosts"  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  H  sq.  to  the 
angels  is  equally  certain.  The  angels  are  mar 
shalled  around  Jehovah  in  heaven,  awaiting  His 
commands,  ready  to  perform  His  will  on  earth, 
especially  as  His  instruments  tor  the  execution 
of  His  will  in  grace  and  judgment,  for  the  pro 
tection  of  His  people,  for  the  overthrow  of  His 
enemies  (1  Kings  xxii.  19  sq.;  Job  i.  2);  they  go 
along  with  God  in  the  revelation  of  His  judicial- 
kingly  power  and  glory  ( Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  18) ;  they  form  the  Lord's  heavenly  battle- 
host  (Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2;  Josh.  v.  14  sq.;  2  Kings 
vi.  17).  By  the  reference  to  the  two  hosts,  of  stars 
and  angels,  which  represent  the  creation  in  its 
loftiest  and  most  glorious  aspect,  this  expression 
sets  forth  the  living  God  in  His  majesty  and 
omnipotence  over  the  highest  created  powers, 
who  are  subject  to  His  control  and  instruments 
of  the  exercise  of  His  royal  might  and  power  in 
the  world.  But  God's  glory,  in  His  majesty  and 
power  over  the  star-world,  and  in  His  lordship 
over  the  spirit-world  which  stands  ready  to  do 
His  bidding  in  the  world,  exhibits  Him  of  neces 
sity  in  His  royal  omnipotent  control  of  the  whole 
world;  and  so  "Jehovah  Sabaoth"  means  in 
several  passages  the  almighty  controlling  world- 
God,  who  has  His  throne  in  heaven,  of  whose 
glory  the  whole  world  is  full,  who  "is  called  the 
God  of  the  whole  earth,"  who  "bmldeth  His 
Upper-chamber  in  heaven,  and  fonndeth  His  arch 
on  the  earth."  So  Ps.  xxiv.  8-10;  Isa.  vi.  3; 
liv.  5;  Am.  ix.  5,  6.  In  connection  with  the 


name  "Jehovah"  the  expression  indicates,  with 
special  reference  to  Israel,  the  almighty  and  vic 
torious  God,  who  overcomes  the  enemies  of  His 
people  and  His  kingdom,  who  is  the  protection 
and  help  of  His  people  against  all  the  powers 
of  the  world. — The  name  occurs  frequently  in 
connection  with  wars  and  victories,  in  which  God 
helps  and  protects  His  people  against  hostile 
powers;  1  Sam.  xv.  2;  xvii.  45;  2  Sam.  vii.  8, 
2Gsq.;Ps.  xxiv.  10;  xlvi.  8,  12;  Ixxx.  8,  15;  Isa. 
xxiv.  21-23;  xxv.  4-G;  xxxi.  4,  5.  This  name 
of  God,  Lord  of  Hosts,  first  appears  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  near  the  end  of  the 
Judges,  and  just  before  the  kingdom  was  estab 
lished,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  time  of 
the  Kings;  and  this  fact  has  its  deepest  ground 
herein,  that  during  this  time  God's  roval  power 
as  almighty  lord  and  ruler  of  the  world  and  hea 
venly  king  of  Israel  first  unfolded  itself  in  all  its 
fulness  and  glory — -in  victories  over  the  enemies 
of  His  kingdom  in  Israel,  in  the  almighty  protec 
tion  which  He  vouchsafed  His  people  in  the 
land  of  promise,  and  in  the  powerful  aid  which 
He  gave  them  in  establishing,  fixing  and  extend 
ing  the  theocratic  kingly  power.* 

8.  A  characteristic  mark  of  Hannah's  sincere 
piety  is  the  row  (v.  11)  which  she  makes  to  the 
Lord.  The  vow,  from  the  Old  Testament-point 
of  view,  is  the  solemn  promise  bv  which  the  pious 
man  binds  and  pledges  himself,  in  case  his  prayer 
is  heard  or  his  wish  fulfilled,  to  show  his  thank 
fulness  for  the  Lord's  goodness  by  the  performance 
of  some  special  outward  thing.  Hence  vows  are 
almost  always,  connected  with  pel  it  ions,  though 
never  as  if  they  were  the  ground  for  God's  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  request.  The  positive  vow  ("^J\  the 
promise  of  a  special  offering  as  a  sign  of  gratitude, 
includes  al.-o  the  negative  element  of  self-denial, 
HO  far  as  it  is  a  relinquishmcnt  of  one's  own  pos 
sessions,  which  are  given  to  th-  Lord.  This 
custom — namely,  by  a  special  promise  making  a 
particular  act  or  mode  of  conduct  a  moral  duty, 
and  basing  the  obligation  of  performance  not  on 
the  divine  will,  but  on  a  vow  made  without 
livine  direction — answers  to  the  legal  standpoint 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  moral  minority 
founded  on  it.  Forbearing  to  vow,  was  however, 
by  no  means  regarded  as  sinful  (Deut.  xxii.  22); 
thus  not  only  was  the  moral  principle  of  volun- 
tariness  brought  out,  but  the  idea  that  the  vow 
was  in  itself  meritorious,  was  excluded.  The  vow, 
as  a  custom  corresponding  to  moral  weakness  and 
consciousness  of  untrust worthiness  in  obedience 
to  the  Lord,  is  never  legally  commanded,  nor 
even  advised  (comp.  Prov.  xx.  25;  Lcc.  v.  4,  with 
Deut.  xxiii.  22);  but  it  is  required  that  a  vow 
made  freely  shall  be  fulfilled  ( Num.  xxx.  3;  Deut. 
xxiii.  21,  23;  Ps.  1.  14;  Ecc.  v.  3).  But,  as  the 
hearing  of  a  prayer  is  conditioned  strictly  on 
true  piety,  so,  that  a  vow  should  be  well-pleasing 
to  the  Lord,  presupposes  an  humble,  thankful 
soul  which  feels  itself  pledged  and  bound  to  the 
Lord,  to  devote  everything  to  Him.  The  ethical 
idea  of  the  vow  finds  its  realization  and  fulfil 
ment,  as  well  as  its  clear  and  true  apprehension, 
from  the  Xew  Testament  stand-point  also  in  the 
vowing  and  dedicating  to  the  Lord  for  life  in 


*  [For  a   trood   exposition   of     "Jehovah    Sabaoth,"    see 
Plumptre's  "  Biblical  S:ucte«."— TE.]. 
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baptism  the  personality  renewed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  (who  in  the  Old  Testament  also  is  recog 
nized  and  prayed  for  as  the  source  of  sanctinca- 
tion  Ps  li  ).  Hannah's  vow  is  an  analogue  ol 
Christian  baptism  in  so  far  as  it  (the  vow)  conse 
crates  the  life  of  the  child  obtained  by  prayer 
wholly  to  the  Lord  for  His  property  and  lor -per 
manent  service  according  to  the  stand-point  ot  UK 
Testament  piety,  but  this  from  the  New  Testa 
ment  point  of  view  comes  to  full  truth  only  in  the 
free  spiritual  devotion  of  the  heart  and  the  whole 
life  to  the  Lord.  [There  is  no  warrant  for  intro 
ducing  the  lower  Old  Testament  conception  into 
an  ordinance  of  the  New  Testament.  Christian 
baptism,  into  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  sets  forth 
the  free  and  full  consecration  of  the  believer  to 
God,  as  Dr.  Erdmann  points  out,  amHs  no  other 
wise  a  vow,  is  never  so  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament. — TR.]  . 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL.* 
Vcr.  2.    Holy  Scripture    lets  us  see  how  not 
merely  single  sins  in  disposition,  word  and  deed, 
but  also  general  conditions  and  customs  which 
spring  from  sin— such  as  polygamy— are  the  ob 
ject  of  God's  patience   and  long-suffering,   and 
how  there  is  in  this  no  hindrance  to  the  purposes 
of  God's  love  and  wisdom,  but  rather  all  such 
things  are  overruled  by  Him  for  good.     [HALT,: 
111  customs,  where  they  are  once  entertained,  are 
not  easily  discharged :  polygamy,  besides  carnal 
delight,  might  now  plead  'age  and  example ;  so 
as   even   Elkanah,  though    a   Levite,  is   tainted 
with  the  sin  of  Lamcch,  like  as  fashions  of  attire, 
which  at  the  first  were  disliked  as  uncomely,  yet, 
when  they  are  once  grown  common,  are  taken  up 
of  the   gravest.     Yet   this   sin,  as  then  current 
with  the  time,  could  not  make  Elkanah  not  re 
ligious. — TK.].     CRAMER:    God  distributes  His 
gifts  in  a  wonderful  manner,  to  one  He  gives,  the 
other  He  sutlers  to  want,  Gen.  xxix.  31.     Tem 
poral  gifts  God  gives  not  only  to  the  worthy,  but 
also  to  the  unworthy,  Matt.  v.  45. — V er.  3.  STARKE  : 
Worship  stands  first,  to  show  with  what  devout- 
ness  and  reverence  he  makes  his  offering,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  praying  is  better  than  offering. 
[Comp.  CORNELIUS:    "Thy  prayers   and   thine 
alms,"  Acts  x.  4.— TR.].— The  offering  was  the 
deed  which  established  the  truthfulness  of  the  pray 
ing  word.    CALVIN  :  This  subject-matter  of  adora 
tion  is  to  be  referred  to  the  three  following  heads: 
first,  that  when  about  to  adore  God  we  recognize 
thtit  ice  ou-e  all  things  to  Him,  and  in  giving  thanks 
-  for  past  blessings  we  implore  a  still  further  increase 
of  His  gifts,  and  help  in  difficulties  and  perplexi 
ties  ;  secondly,  that  confessing  our  sins  as  suppliant 
and  guilty,  we  pray  Him  to  grant  us  true  know 
ledge  of  our  sins  and  repentance,  and  to  have  mercy 
on  us  who  pray  for  pardon ;  thirdly  and  finally 
that  denying  ourselves  and  taking  His  yoke  upor 
our  shoulders,  we  profess  ourselves  ready  to  ren 
der  Him  due  obedience,  and  to  conform  our  affec 
tions  to  the  rule  of  His  law  and  to  His  will  alone 
[Ver.  4.  The  whole  family  take  part  in  the  feas 
of  the  peace-offerings.     So  as  to  the  idol-worship 
in  Jer.  vii.  18,  "The  children  gather  wood,  an 
the  fathers  kindle  the  fire,  and  the  women  knea 
their  dough,  to  make  cakes  to  the  queen  of  hea 


*  [Iii  the  German  literally  "homiletical  hints."— TR.] 


en."  Both  this  passage  and  that,  as  to  true 
eligion  and  false,  may  impress  upon  us  the  im- 
lortance  of  family  worship  and  family  religion. 

TR.]. — Vers.  4-8.  Elkanah' s  love  to  Hannah  is 

model  of  the  true  inner  love  with  _  which  hus- 
ands   should   not   merely  love   their   wives   in 
•eneral,  but  as  regards  their  special  troubles  and 
orrows,  instead  of  being  worried  and  vexed  at 
hum  should   rather  feel  these  as  their  own,  and 
vith  them  bear  in  patience  and  gentleness  what- 
.ver  lies  heavy  upon  their  heart  and  weighs  them 
lown  (ver.  5),"  and  also  protect  them  against  pro 
bations  and  vexations,  which  in  an  unrighteous 
nd   ill-disposed    way   are    inflicted   upon   them 
vers.  6,  7),  and  refresh  them  with  consolation 
nd  encouragement  (ver.  8).— [Ver.  5.    Children 
rv-ere  regarded  as  a  blessing,  by  Hannah  and  the 
vomen  of  Israel   in  general    (comp.    Gen.  xxx. 
23;  Luke  i.  25),  and  the  lack  of  them_  as  a  sad 
leprivation ;  and  the  correctness  of  this  view  is 
listinctly  confirmed  by  the  inspired  writers,  Ps. 
jxiii.  9;"cxxvii.  3-5;  cxxviii.  3.     The  contrary 
eeling   which    is   now   so    rapidly  growing    in 
Vmerica  is  evil,  both  in  its  causes  and  in  its  con- 
equcnces.     The    subject   would   require   delicate 
Kindling  in  public  discourse,  but  is  exceedingly 
mportant. — TR.].     AVhen  the  Lord  refuses  us  a 
gift  which  we  are  begging  Him  to  grant,_  and  the 
icart  is  full  of  mourning  at  the  deprivation,  then 
he    temptation    lies    near   to   grumble   about  it 
igainst  the  Lord  and  quarrel  with  Him.     This 
emptation   comes   partly   from    our  own   heart, 
which  is  a  perverse  and  desponding  thing,  and 
will  not  reconcile  itself  to  the  dispensation^  of  the 
T.ord;  partly  it  comes  in  upon  us  from  without, 
through  men  who  by  their  unloving  conduct_ex- 
cite   and  embitter   our   hearts,   and   infuse   into 
;hem  the  poison  of  discontent  with  those  leadings 
of  the  Lord  which  contradict  our  desire  and  hope 
'vers.  G,  7). — In  a  devout  marriage  the  love  of 
ihe  one  party  should  not  merely  be  to  the  other 
a  fountain  of  consolation   and  of  quieting  as  to 
painful  dispensations  of  the  Lord,  but  for  what 
ever  by  the  Lord's  will  is  lacking  in  good  fortune 
and  joy  it  should  seek  to  offer  all  the  richer  com 
pensation  (ver.  8).— Every  violation  of  the  holy 
ordering  of  God  upon  which  marriage  and  the 
family  life  should  rest,  has  as  a  necessary  con 
sequence—as  is  true  of  bigamy  here— its  punish 
ment  in  the  grievous  disorder  of  conjugal   and 
domestic  life,  in  the  destruction  of  peace  in  heart 
and  home  by  all  manner  of  sins,  such  as  envy 
and  jealousy. — Hannah  makes   no  reply  to  the 
bad  words  of  her  adversary,  and  bears  her  hosti 
lity  with  patience.— STARKE  (ver. 7) :  A  Christian 
must  not  requite  evil  with  evil,  railing  with  rail 
ing,  but  bear  all  patiently  and  hope  in  God ;  for  His 
hand  can  change  every  thing  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  11  [Eng. 
A.  V.  ver.  10.  LUTHER  translates  it:  "  But  1  said, 
I  must  suffer  that;  the  right  hand  of  the  most 
High  can  change  everything,"  but  this  rendering 
is  not  authorized  by  the  Hebrew.— TR.]  ).— Ver. 
8.  SEE.  SCIIMID:  Eor  the  lack  of  one  good,  God 
knows  how  to  compensate  the  pious  by  a  greater 
and  more  manifest  good.— J.  LANGE  :  As  the  mar- 
riao-e-bond   is   much   closer   than    that   between 
parents  and  children,  it  follows  that  husband  and 
wife  must  hold  each  other  nearer  and  dearer  than 
all  children.     Each  must  help  to  bear  the^  other  s 
burdens,  and  seek  to  lighten  them,  Gal.  vi.  2. 
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Vers.  1-8.  The  priestly  calling  of  the  man  in  his 
:  1)  in  the  close  connection  of  his  whole 
house  with  the  service  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
(prayer  and  offering);  2)  in  the  nurture  and  ad 
monition  of  the  children  for  the  Lord;  3)  in 
expelling  and  keeping  at  a  distance  the  evil  spirit 
of  unlovingness  and  dissension  amid  the  members 
of  the  family ;  4)  in  the  constant  exhibition  of 
faithful,  comforting,  helping  love  towards  his 
wife. — .1  truly  pious  house  is  that  which  Ij  is  at 
home  in  God's  house,  2)  diligently  performs 
divine  service  in  prayer  and  offering,  in  which 
3)  tender  and  true  conjugal  love  dwells,  and  4) 
the  sufferings  and  deprivations  imposed  by  the 
Lord  are  borne  with  patience  and  resignation. — 
T/te  preservation  of  genuine  piety  amid  domestic 
troubles  :  1  j  in  persevering  prayer,  when  the  Lord 
proves  faith  by  not  fulfilling  particular  wishes 
and  hopes;  2)  in  enduring  patience  towards  vex 
atious  members  of  the  family;  3)  in  consoling  and 
supporting  love  towards  members  of  the  family 
who  are  easily  assailed. — Vers.  9-14.  Amid  vcx- 
ationx  mid  assaults,  what  should  impel  us  to  prayer  f 
1)  The  certainty  that  if  men  do  us  hurt,  it  does 
not  occur  without  Divine  permission.  2)  The 
feeling  that  even  the  best  human  consolation  can 
not  satisfv  the  heart  which  thirsts  to  be  consoled. 
3)  Firm  confidence  in  the  help  of  the  Lord,  who 
in  His  faithfulness  will  help  and  in  His  power 
can  help,  when  men  will  not  help  or  cannot. — 
[ClIRYSOSTOM:  When  standing  to  prav  she  did  not 
remember  her  adversary,  did  not  speak  of  her 
revilings,  did  not  say,  "Avenge  me  of  this  vile 
and  wicked  woman,"  as  many  women  do;  but  not 
often  remembering  those  reproaches,  she  prayed 
only  for  things  profitable  to  herself.  This  do 
thoti  also  do,  O  man — do  not  pray  against  tliv 
enemv,  but  beseech  God  to  put  an  end  to  tliv 
despondency,  to  quench  thy  grief.  By  so  doing 
this  woman  derived  the  greatest  benefits  from  her 
enemy.  For  her  enemy  contributed  to  the  bear 
ing  of  the  child.  And  how,  I  will  tell.  When 
she  reproached  her  and  made  her  distress  greater, 
from  the  distress  her  prayer  became  more  intense, 
the  prayer  drew  Clod's  favor  and  made  Him  con 
sent,  and  so  Samuel  was  born.  So  then  if  we  be 
watchful,  not  only  will  our  enemies  be  unable  to 
do  us  hurt,  but  they  will  even  bring  us  the 
greatest  benefits,  making  us  more  zealous  towards 
every  thing. — Tit.]. — The  prayer  of  faith  in  heart- 
grief  and  trouble :  I )  Its  nature  is  that  the  heart  (a) 
weeps  itself  out  before  the  Lord,  to  whom  tears 
wept  before  Him  are  well-pleasing,  (b)  pours  out 
all  its  sorrow  before  the  Lord,  who  wishes  us  to 
cast  all  outward  cares  upon  Him;  2)  Its  reliance 
is  (a)  on  the  power  of  the  "Lord  of  Sabaoth"  to 
help,  (b)  upon  His  faithfulness,  wherein  He 
knows  the  special  grief  and  woe  of  His  children, 
and  does  not  forget  them;  3)  It  leads  (a)  to  a 
firm  hope  that  the  request  will  be  heard  and 
granted,  (b)  to  a  joyful  vow,  that  what  the  Lord 
graciously  gives  shall  be  thankfully  given  back 
to  Him. —  WJiat  parents,  especially  mothers,  so  rear 
their  children  as  to  honor  and  please  the  Lord? 
Those  who  1)  bear  them,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  life,  prayerfully  on  the  heart,  2)  devote 
them,  for  their  whole  life,  as  an  offering  to  the 
Lord. — The  highest  appreciation  of  children's  souls 
consists  in  1)  regarding  them  as  a  gracious  gift 


from  the  Lord,  and  2)  designing  them  as  a  grate 
ful  gift  to  the  Lord. — [IL\LL:  The  way  to  obtain 
any  benefit  is  to  devote  it,  in  our  hearts,  to  the 
glory  of  that  God  of  whom  we  ask  it:  by  this 
means  shall  God  both  pleasure  His  servant,  and 
honor  Himself. — Tu.]. 

Ver.  12.  STARKE:  A  devout  praver  must  pro 
ceed  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  heart,  and  may 
be  offered  without  outward  words  as  with  them, 
Psalm  xix.  1">  [It];  xxvii.  8;  Ixii.  9  [8],  Isa. 
xxix.  13,  14.— Ycrs.  13,  14.  A  Christian  should 
not  be  too  swift  in  judging,  Luke  vi.  -'57;  1  Cor. 
iv.  5;  Prov.  xvii.  27.  Kveii  upon  pious  or  in 
nocent  people  there  are  often  many  unjust  judg 
ments  passed.  J.  LAN<;E:  We  must  be  very  care 
ful  in  deciding  from  appearances,  lest  we  sin 
against  our  neighbor,  Acts  ii.  13.  Even  pious 
teachers  may  err  and  mistake  in  judging  their 
hearers,  and*  regard  some  as  ungodly  who  are 
truly  pious. — -Ver.  15.  CUAMEII:  He  who  is  re 
viled,  let  him  revile  not  again,  but  save  his 
innocence  with  mild  words,  Kom.  xii.  17.  [('IIRY- 
SOSTOM  speaks  eloquently  of  the  fact  that  Hannah 
did  not  scornfully  neglect,  and  did  not  bitterly 
resent,  the  unjust  accusation. — Tu.]. — Prayer 
serves  to  lighten  the  heart ;  well  for  tliee,  ()  soul, 
if  thou  often  seekest  thus  to  lighten  it,  Ps.  xlii. 
5  [4];  Ixii.  9  [S].— Ver.  17.  OSIANDEH:  God  is 
certain  to  hear  our  praver,  proceeding  from  true 
,  faith,  and  if  He  does  not  help  us  at  all  according 
to  our  will  and  as  seems  good  to  us,  yet  this  is 
done  for  our  best  good,  as  lie  knows  that  it  is 
most  profitable  for  us. — When  one  lias  erred  he 
should  confess  it,  and  also  recall  his  error. — 
[HALL:  Fven  the  best  may  err,  but  not  per 
sist  in  it.  When  good  natures  have  offended, 
they  are  unquiet  till  they  have  hastened  satis 
faction.—  Tu.].— Ver.  IS.  'j.  LANGI;:  It  is  a  pro 
perty  of  faith  that  it  makes  the  heart  happy  and 
jovous  for  everything. — Ver.  19.  STAKKI;:  A 
Christian  must  not  only  pray,  but  work;  both 
bring  blessings,  Ps.  cxxviii.  2. — CUAMKU:  Al 
though  God  never  forgets  His  o\vn,  yet  He  often 
ac'ts  as  if  a  stranger,  Ps.  xiii.  2  [1];  .Jer.  xiv.  8; 
Song  of  Sol.  ii.  9. — STAUKK:  When  pious  parents 
receive  their  children  with  calling  on  God  and  in 
His  fear,  then  is  everv  child  a  Samuel. — OSIAN- 
DEU  :  When  we  have  received  a  benefit  from  God, 
we  should  not  fttrget  gratitude  to  Him. 

Vers.  12-20.  The  fervent  prayer  of  troubled  souls: 
1)  measures  itself  not  by  time,  but  exalts  the  soul 
above  time  into  eternity;  2)  troubles  itself  not 
about  human  observation  and  judgment,  but  is  a 
pouring  out  of  the  heart  before  the  living  God ; 
3)  suffers  not  itself  to  sink  into  grief  and  sorrow, 
but  has  for  its  fruit  a  joy  given  by  the  Lord. — 
Defence  against  unjust  accusations :  1)  For  what 
purpose  f  As  a  tribute  to  truth,  for  the  honor 
of  the  Lord,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  own 
I  moral  worth;  2)  In  what  ntanncrf  In  quietness 
j  and  gentleness  without  sinful  passion,  in  humility 
and  modesty  ;  3)  By  God's  help,  with  what  result  f 
Convincing  the  accusers  of  their  wrong,  changing 
their  bad  words  into  blessings,  lightening  our 
own  heart  of  a  heavy  load. — The  naming  of  chil 
dren  no  indifferent  matter  for  pious  parents :  Thank 
fully  regarding  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  who  has 
given  them;  2)  Earnestly  regarding  the  destina 
tion  for  the  Lord,  to  whom  they  are  to  lead  them. 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL. 


SECOND   SECTION. 

Samuel's  Consecration  and  Restoration  to  the  Lord. 

CHAP.  I.  21-28. 

I.   The  child  Samuel  at  home  till  he  is  weaned.    Vcrs.  21-23. 

21  And  the   man   Elkanah  and   all    his    house   went    up   to  offer  unto  the  Lord 

22  [Jehovah]  the  yearly  sacrifice,  and  his  vow.     But  Hannah  \vent  not  up ;  for  she 
said  unto  her  husband,  /  will  not  go  up  until   the    child    be  weaned,  and  then  I 
will  bring  him,  that  he  may  appear  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and   there  abide 

23  for  ever.     And  Elkanah  her  husband  said  unto  her,  Do  what  seemeth  thee  good; 
tarry  until  thou  have  weaned   him ;    only  the   Lord  [Jehovah]  establish  his  word. 
So  the  woman  abode,  and  gave  her  son  suck  until  she  weaned  him. 

II.  Samuel  given  back  by  his  mother  to  the  Lord.    Vcrs.  24-28. 

24  And  when  she  had  weaned  him,  she  took  him  up  with  her,  with  three  bullocks, 
and  one  ephah  of  flour,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  brought  him  unto  the  house  of 

25  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Shiloh  ;  and  the  child  was  young.     And  they  slew  a  [the] 

26  bullock,  and  brought  the  child  to  Eli.     And  she  said,  O  my  lord,  as  thy  soul  liveth, 
my  lord,  I  am  the  woman  that  stood  by  thee  here,  praying  [to  pray]  unto  the  Lord 

27  [Jehovah].     For  this  child  I  prayed;  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  given  me  my 

28  petition  which  I  asked  of  him  :    Therefore  also  I  have  lent  [given1]  him  to  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  ;  as  long  as  he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  [he  is  given]  to  the  Lord   [Jeho 
vah].     And  he  worshipped  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  there. 


TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  28.  Erdmann  renders  :  I  have  made  him  one  prayed  for  (asked,  erbeten)  to  the  Lord  as  long  as  he  lives ; 
he  is  asked  to  the   Lord  (for  the  Lord).    See,  Exegetical  Notes  t»  Zoeo.—Ta.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  man  Elkanah  and  all 
his  house  went  up.  Thin  lie  did  yearly,  in 
order  to  present  the  offering  of  the  days  and  the 
vow.  The  "offering  of  the  days"  is  the  annual 
offering,  the  offering  which  every  Israelite  was 
obliged  and  accustomed  to  present  annually. 
"The  offering  of  the  days  and  the  vow"  is  the 
brief  statement  of  what  is  detailed  at  length  in  the 
Law.  In  going  up  with  his  whole  house,  Elka 
nah  did  as  is  commanded  in  Deut.  xii.  17,  18: 
"Thou  mayest  not  eat  within  thy  gates  the  tithe  of 
thy  corn,  or  of  thy  wine,  or  of  thy  oil,  or  the 
firstlings  of  thy  herds  or  of  thy  flock,  nor  any  of 
thy  vows  which  thou  vowcst,  nor  thy  freewill- 
offerings,  or  offering  of  thine  hand ;"  but  thou 
must  eat  them  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose,  thou 
and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-ser 
vant,  and  thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Levite  that 
is  within  thy  gates  ;  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before 
the_Lord  thy  God."  The  offering  of  the  days  "is, 
as  it  were,  the  yearly  reckoning  with  the  Lord, 
the  presentation  of  those  portions  of  the  property 
which  fall  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  year." 
Hengstenberg,  Beit.  [Contributions  to  an  Introd. 


to  the  Pent.]  III.,  89,  90. — The  Sing.  "his  vow" 
refers  to  the  vow  which  Elkanah  also  had  made 
based  on  the  hearing  of  Hannah's  prayer.  The 
addition  of  the  Sept.,  "and  all  the  tithes  of  his 
land"  is,  like  the  plural  "his  vows,"  to  be  re 
ferred  to  the  translator's  having  in  mind  the 
above-quoted  passage.  Thenius  (ad  locum)  remarks 

that  the  corresponding  words    ^"^  rVnt#,JJ]9~731 

[and  all  the  tithes  of  his  land]  were  probably 
purposely  omitted  by  transcribers  who  regarded 
Samuel's  Lcvitical  descent  as  certain,  according 
to  1  Chron.  vi.  7  sq.  and  19  sq.;  but  Josephus,  Avho 
expressly  describes  Elkanah  as  a  Levite,  and 
follows  the  Alexandrine  translation,  has  the  ad 
dition  also.  It  belongs  to  the  category  of  expla 
natory  additions  and  changes  of  which  the  Sept. 
is  so  full. 

Ver.  22.  After  the  child  is  weaned  from   his 
mother's  breast,  Hannah  will  bring  him  to  the 

Sanctuary.      That   the  Heb.  verb    ( /PJ)   means 

here  "to  wean,"  and  does  not  include  the  idea 
of  education  (Seb.  Schmid)  as  in  1  Kings  xi.  20,  is 
plain  from  the  "gave  suck,"  (pP."J?])  in  ver.  23. 

The  ground  adduced  for  this  opinion,  namely,  that 
the  child  would  otherwise  be  troublesome  to  Eli, 
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is  of  no  force;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  child 
three  years  old  (this  was  the  term  of  weaning, 
according  to  2  Mac.  vii.  27*)  is  not  troublesome 
in  the  Kast,  his  nurture  and  education  could  be 
committed  to  "the  women  that  served  at  the  door 
of  the  Tabernacle  of  meeting,"  (eh.  ii.  22). — The 
" appearing  before  the  Lord,"  for  which  Hannah 
will  bring  her  son  to  Shiloh,  supposes  the  ex 
istence  there  of  the  National  Sanctuary  instituted 
by  Moses,  and  answers  to  the  law  (Kx.  xxiii.  17; 
xxxiv.  2:5;:  "Three  times  in  the  year  all  thy 
males  shall  appear  before  the  Lord  Jehovah."  The 

"abide  forever,"  all  his  life  (DSty-tj;)  indicates 

the  life-long  consecration  to  service  in  the  Sane- 
tuarv  from  his  weaning  on,  while  otherwise  this 
service  was  binding  only  from  the  25th  year  to 
the  r>0th.  By  the  education  which  the  boy  re 
ceived  in  the  Sanctuary  he  was  even  as  a  child  to 
grow  into  the  service;  and  moreover,  as  a  child, 
he  could  perform  little  outward  services  (Then.), 
so  that  the  objection,  that,  as  a  newlv  weaned 
child,  he  was  unlit  for  the  Temple-service,  falls 
to  the  ground. 

Ver.  2:>.  Only  the  Lord  establish  His 
word,  that  is,  maintain,  fulfil  it,  bring  it  to 
completion.  The  "word"  (l~OTi  refers  not  mere]  v 
to  Kli's  word,  ver.  17,  but  to  ( Jod's  factual  dis 
course,  which  consisted  in  hearing  Hannah's 
prayer,  and  in  the  real  promise  which  he  had 
given,  bv  the  birth  of  the  child,  in  reference  to 
his  destination  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Bun- 
sen  excellently  says :  "Word,  that  is,  may  lie 
fulfil  what  lie  designs  with  him  and  has  promised 
by  his  birth,  comp.  vers.  11,  20.  The  words  refer, 
therefore,  to  the  bov's  destination  to  the  service 
of  (iod,  which  the  Internal  has  in  fact  acknow 
ledged  bv  the  partial  fulfilment  of  the  mother's 
wish."  Similarly  Calvin  already:  "Klkanah 
seeks  from  (.iod,  and  suppliant! v  begs  with  prayers, 
that,  since  God  has  bestowed  on  him  male 
offspring,  He  will  consecrate  him  and  make  him 
lit  for  His  service,  and  direct  him  by  the  power 
of  His  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  his  service  shall  be 
grateful  and  acceptable  to  God."  Since  there  is 
no  express  word  of  the  Lord  to  which  the  "word" 
may  be  referred,  the  Sept.  avoids  the  difficulty 
bv  translating  (groundlessly)  TO  Eje^dbv  en  ror 
aronnroq  anv  "  that  which  came  out  of  thy  month." 
The  Heb.  text  is  not  therefore  to  be  changed  (  with 
Then.),  to  accord  with  the  Sept.,  into  "only,  let 
%  word  stand"  (^Jl'HX  \3'j3n  -]X.)  Clericus: 

"God  had  shown,  not  by  words,  but  by  very 
deed,  that  He  approved  Hannah's  vow,  and  had 
promised  her  a  living  son;  and  Klkanah  pravs 
that  He  will  perform  His  promise.  There  is 
therefore  no  need  to  invent  m'tk  the  Rabbis  an  ora 
cle^  uttered  to  the  mother  concerning  the  child 
about  to  be  born." 


*  [Rashi  pays  22  months;  Kimehi  and  others  24 
months.  For  other  opinions  see  "Synopsis  Oitieo- 
rnin  "  t»  loco.  -Tu.]. 

f[Rashi:  "The  Bath-qol  ('  daughter  of  the  voice') 
went  forth,  saying :  thero  shall  arise  a  just  one  whose 
name  shall  he  Samuel.  Then  every  mother  who  bore  a 
son  called  lum  Samuel ;  hut  when  they  saw  his  actions, 
they  said,  this  is  not  Samuel.  But  when  this  one  was 
born  and  they  saw  his  manner  of  life,  they  said,  this  is 
that  Samuel;  and  this  is  what  the  Scripture  means, 
when  it  says.  '  the  Lord  con  firm  His  word,  that  Samuel 
may  bo  that  just  one."— TR.]. 


Ver.  24,  sg.  The  case  is  the  same  here  with 
the  diverging  translation  of  the  Sept.,  "  with  a 
three-year-old  bullock  "  [instead  of  "  three  bul 
locks"],  which  is  occasioned  by  the  singular  "the 
bullock"  of  ver.  2o.  The  contradiction  between 
"three  bullocks"  and  " one  bullock"  cannot  in 
deed  be  removed  (with  Bunsen  >  bv  regarding  the 
sing,  as  collective,  Judg.  vi.  2">  being  cited  in 
support  of  it ;  but  it  mav  properlv  be  said  with 
Keil  that  "the  bullock"  in  ver.  2-">  denotes  spe 
cially  the  offering  with  which  the  bov  was  re 
turned  to  the  Lord,  "the  burnt-oflcring  by  which 
the  boy  was  dedicated  to  the  Lord  for  life-long 
service1  in  His  Sanctuary,  the  two  other  bullocks 
serving  for  the  yearly  ollcring."  As  it  was  un 
derstood  that  the  two  others  were  lor  the  vearly 
festival-ottering,  that  is,  burnt-ofienng  and  thank- 
offering,  it  was  not  specially  mentioned  that 
they  were  sacrificed.  Further,  three  bullocks  are 
required  by  the  quantity  (one  ephah  :  of  Hour 
which  Klkanah  takes  with  him,  since,  according 
to  Num.  xv.  S  10,  three-tenths  of  an  ephah  of 
flour  was  required  for  a  burnt-oflering  of  one 
bullock.  The  peaee-oil'ering,  like  the  burnt- 
oilering,  was  connected  with  a  meat-  and  drink- 
ollering. — A  striking  example  of  the  arbitrary 
fashion  in  which  the  Alex,  translators  got  oveV 
difficulties  in  the  text  is  found  in  iheir  translation 
//tr'  <trr<ln>  "with  them"  at  the  cud  of  ver.  24 
[the  Heb.  reads  "the  child  was  a  child  "]  ;  as  if, 
instead  of  the  difficult  "i£J  ["child"],  to  which 
the  sense  requires  the  addition  of  the  predicate 
"small,"  the  text  had  read  03?  "with  them." 
The  addition  of  the  Sept.  to  ver.  24,  "and  his 
father  slew  the  ollerinu;  which  lie  made  annually 
to  the  Lord,  and  he  brought  ilie  bov  near,"  and 
the  translation  in  ver.  2"),  "and  he  slew  the  bul 
lock,  and  I  lannah  the  mother  of  the  child  brought 
him  to  Kli"  are  to  be  explained  as  ellbrts  at 
exegesis,  and  give  us  no  ground  to  correct  the 
Ileb.  text,  as  Thenius  supposes.  Not  the  mother 
alone,  but  both  parents  gave  the  bov  over  to  Kli, 
and  thus  presented  him  as  an  ottering  to  the 
Lord. 

Yer.  20  sq.  Hannah  makes  herself  known  to 
Kli  by  reminding  him  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  had  prayed  for  the  child  (ver.  11 
sq.  )* — On  "stood"  (fG-i'iri)  Clericus  remarks: 
"  they  prayed  to  ( Iod  standing."  For  the  custom 
of  standing  in  praver  comp.  (Icn.  xviii.  22;  xix. 
27;  Dan.  ix.  20.  In  time  of  deeper  devotion  and 
emotion  a  kneeling  posture  also  was  adopted, 
(1  Kings  viii.  54;  2  Chron.  vi.  13;  Kzra  ix.  5). 

Yer.  27.  Three  things  move  Hannah's  soul 
deeply  and  joyfully  :  1 ;  The  recollection  of  the 
moment  when  she  stood  here  and  called  on  God 
for  this  son  ;  2)  the  contemplation  of  the  answer 

*  *3   in  connection    with  'J~1X   is   an    interjection, 

"hfar,"  or  "I  beg"  or  "  truly,  my  lord,"  (ften.  xliii.  20 ; 
xhv.lS;  Ex.  iv.  10,13;  Num.  xii.ll;  Josh.  vii.  8;  1  Kin^s 
iii.  17,  2i'.).  Many  explain  it  as  =  "per  me  obseero,"  citiiiK 
the  corresponding  Arab  oath  "  per  me."  Another  expla 
nation  (lies.)  supposes  a  contraction  of  'J,T3  ''  request," 

since  "in  the  Aramaic  translations  1>»33  stands  for 
the  Heb,  '3,  for  which  the  Samaritans  at'  least  wrote 
^»3  ' obseero'  without  3,  Gen.  xlii.  30."  Ewald  says  : 
"  Most  probably  '3  is  shortened  from  "2N  (Job  xxxiv. 
36  ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  12),  a  simple  Interjection." 
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to  her  prayer,  and  the  granting  of  the  thing 
asked,  and  3)  the  determination  now  to  restore  to 
the  Lord  what  He  had  given  her  in  this  answer 
to  her  prayer. 

Ver.  28.  "And  also  I"  f^JN  DJ1)  refers  back 
to  the  words  "  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me,"  and 
implies  a  requital,  et  ego  vicissim,  "  and  I  in  my 

turn,"  (Cler.).  "It  cannot  be  shown  that  TKKftl 
means  "  lend,"  as  is  generally  assumed  ;  it  occurs 
in  1  Sam.  i.  28,  in  the  sense  of  "  grant,"  "  give." 
Knobel  on  Ex.  xii.  3(3.  Further,  the  significa 
tion  "  lend "  is  here  inappropriate,  because  the 
"I  also"  expressly  brings  out  the  correspond 
ence  to  the  "gave,"  of  ver.  27.  TNI^n  mean; 
"  cause  to  ask  or  demand,"  "  grant  what  is  de 
manded,"  "  yii'e."  The  sense  is :  the  Lord  gave 
him  to  me,  and  so  have  I  also  given  him  to  the 
Lord,  as  one  asked  or  demanded.  Calvin :  "  The 
sense  is  plain  enough,  namely,  that  she  gave, 
dedicated  to  God  the  child  obtained  from  Him 
by  prayer."  The  short  concluding  sentence  "  he 
is  asked  for  the  Lord,"  expresses  her  determina 
tion  to  give  him  to  the  Lord  for  His  service. — 
"  The  11  prayed"  not  sing.,  referring  to  Elkanali, 
but  plur.,  Elkanali  and  Hannah,  (comp.  ver.  19), 
Samuel  not  being  included.  [The  plur.  "  they 
prayed "  is  easier,  but  the  Ileb.  reads  "  he 
prayed,"  (though  some  regard  the  form  as  plur.), 
and*  so  Chald. ;  Syr.  Ar.  Vulg.  have  the  plur. ; 
Sept.  omits  the  clause.  If  taken  as  sing,  it  no 
doubt  refers  to  Elkanali,  who,  as  head  of  the 
household,  represented  his  wile  and  conducted 
the  worship.  (So  Abarbanel  TON  Tin  iTTin; 
he  also  mentions  Samuel  and  Eli).  This  is  the 
view  of  Keil  and  Wordsworth.  The  Bib.  Comm. 
takes  it  as  fern,  sing.,  and  makes  Hannah  the 
subject. — It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  an  Eng. 
translation  the  line  play  upon  words  of  the  Ileb. 
in  the  principal  sentence  of  this  verse  and  the 
preceding.  Literally  it  reads:  The  Lord  has 
given  me  my  asking  which  I  asked  of  Him;  and 
I  also  have  caused  the  Lord  to  ask  him  ;  as  long  as 
he  lives  he  is  asked  to  the  Lord.  The  contrast  be 
tween  the  Qal  and  Hiph.  of  the  verb  "  to  ask  " 

pNk?)  is  brought  out  in  Ex.  xii.  30  (axkcc1,  not 
borrowed,  as  in  Eng.  A.  V.)  and  3(>  (garc,  not  lent). 
Keil  and  Erdmann  make  the  Hiph.  a  denomina 
tive  from  Swtf  "  asked  "  =  "to  make  one  asked." 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  authority  for  this ; 
the  best  rendering  is  "  give."— Erdmann  puts  a 
semicolon  after  "liveth;"  but  it  is  better,  with 
Chald.  Syr.  and  Eng.  A.  V.,  to  put  it  after  the 
first  Jehovah. — The  ancient  vss.  (except  Vulo-  ) 
take  the  rrn  "is"  here  to  be  equivalent  to  rm 
"lives,"  or  perhaps  read  rrn,  and  it  is  better  to 
adopt  the  latter  reading.  Otherwise  we  must 
translate  "and  I  also  have  given  him  to  Jehovah 
all  the  days  for  which  he  was  asked  for  Jeho 
vah."— TR.]. 

HISTORICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 
1.  The  mother's  determination,  that  the  child 
should  not  be  presented  to  the  Lord  in  the  Sanc 
tuary  till  after  he  was  weaned,  was  in  keeping 
with  die  divine  ordination  that  the  child  must 
first,  in  the  bosom  of  natural  maternal  love  pass 


through  the  elementary  conditions  of  the  suste 
nance  and  earliest  development  of  Ids  physical 
life,  before  he  could,  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
destination,  receive  in  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary 
the  proper  education  and  culture  for  his  theocratic 
calling. 

2.  That  God  gives  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  that 
man  devotes  to  God  what  he  obtains,  so  that  God 
takes  again  Avhat  He  has  given,  or  lays  claim  to  it 
for  the  ends  of  His  kingdom,  is  the  law  of  recipro 
city  in  the  intercourse  between  the  living  God  and 
His  saints;  the  latter  contribute  nothing  for  the 
realization  of  the  special  ends  of  His  kingdom, 
which  they  have  not  received  from  him,  and  are 
not  by  Him  enabled  to  contribute. 

3.  Among  the  heroes  of  God's  kingdom  who 
have  been  brought  to  the  Lord  by  the  prayers  of 
their  mothers  and  consecrated  as  His  instruments, 
Samuel  is  a  shining  example  of  the  full,  unselfish 
devotion  of  the  whole  life  to  the  Lord's  service, 
which  is  the  condition  of  great  profound  capacity 
to  further  the  kingdom  of  God. 

4.  An  important  principle  of  education  is  herein 
contained:  every  child  should  be  devoted  to  the 
Lord's  service,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  on, 
with  self-denial  and  prayer;  and,  in  accordance 
with  this  destination,  should  receive  his  life-di 
rection  by  education,  selfish  parental  love  yield 
ing  to  the  counsel  of  the  divine  will.     CALVIN: 
"Hannah,  forgetting  her  own  advantage,  gives  all 
the  glory  to  God,  thinking  it  would  be  well  enough 
with  her,  if  only  God  were  glorified;  and  indeed 
it  is  right  to  yield  to  God  all  we  have,  whatever 
it  may  be."      In  the  education  of  children  the 
using  them  to  the  divine  and  holy  must  begin 
with  the  ivcan inn.''"     From  the  beginning  of  h is  life 
the  child  must  be  "about  his  Father's  business." 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  21-28.  The  presentation  of  Samuel  for 
constant  service  in  the  sanctuary.  1 )  What  pre 
ceded  it,  according  to  Hannah's  wisli  and  Elka- 
nah's  consent  (vers.  21,  22).  2)  How  it  was  per 
formed,  in  bringing  up  Samuel  to  Shiloli  and  in 
delivering  him  to  Eli  and  in  prayer  to  the  Lord 
(vers.  24-28). 

Ver.  21.  OSIAXDER:  After  receiving  divine 
benefits  we  should  not  be  more  slothful  in  per 
forming^  divine  service,  but  rather  be  so  much  the 
more  diligent  and  industrious. — Pious  mothers 
are  performing  acceptable  divine  service  when 
they  are  rearing  their  children  faithfully  and  in 
the  fear  of  God. — It  is  no  reproach  to  a  man  when 
he  prefers  his  wife's  better  opinion  to  his  own. 
[Ver.  23.  MATT.  HEXKY  :  So  far  was  he  from  de 
lighting  to  cross  her,  that  he  referred  it  entirely 
to  her.  Behold,  how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing 
it  is,  when  yoke-fellows  thus  draw  even  in  the 
yoke,  and  accommodate  themselves  to  one  ano 
ther;  each  thinking  well  of  what  the  other  does, 
especially  in  works  of  piety  and  charity. — TR.  J 
_  Ver.  24.  CRAMER  :  The  rearing  of  children 
?ives  to  parents,  it  is  true,  great  toil  and  trouble, 
but  when  it  is  done  in  faith,  it  constitutes  better 
works  than  when  monks  and  nuns  perform  all 
their  fasting,  praying,  castigations  and  indulgence- 
ceremonies  ;  for  those,  not  these,  are  enjoined  by 


*  [The  German  is:  mit  der  Entwohnttng  schon  hat  die 
Geivohnung  .  .  .  zti  beginnen.— Tn.] 
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God  in  His  word.  Accordingly  they  arc  true 
acts  of  divine  service,  and  receive  from  God  their 
reward. 

\cT.25.  VON  GERLACII  :  That  a  three-year  old 


[Ver.  28.  Giving  back  to  the  Lord:  1)  All  we 
have  was  given  by  the  Lord.  2)  All  we  have 
should  be  really  consecrated  to  Him,  and  regarded 


boy  should  be  already  given  over  to  the" temple,  I  aml  treated  as  His.  3)  The  Lord  will  then  make 
was  done  in  order  that  from  the  first  awakening  all  promote  both  our  good  and  His  glory. — Vers. 
of  his  higher  spiritual  powers  he  might  already  .  10>  2G-7.  Agonizing  supplication  and  joyful 
be  living  amid  these  holy  surroundings. — OEB.  .,  ,  .  . 

SCHMIDT:  Children  must  at  times  be  curried  to  |  thanksgiving.  Look  on  the  two  pictures  and 
divine  service.— STARKK  (vers.  I'D,  27):  The  learn  I|H'  lesson.— Chap.  I.  Hannah,  /<,•/•  sorrows 


wonders  of  God's  goodness  we  should  openly  cele 
brate,  and  not  keep  silent  about  them.  Ver.  28. 
Parents  give  their  children  back  to  God  when 


and  her  joys:  I.  Her  sorrows.  1)  She  was  child 
less.  2)  She  was  derided  and  ridiculed.  3)  She 
was  unjustly  accused  by  a  good  man.  II.  Her 


they  advance  them  to  holy  baptism,  present  them  >  joys.  1)  In  the  tender  Jove  of  her  husband. 
to  God  in  prayer,  and  rear  them  in  a  Christian  ~)  In  the  answer  to  her  agonizing  prayer.  13)  In 
manner.  [There  are  many  who  think  this  can  heing  the  mother  of  a  prophet. — TR.]  [('JIRY- 
be,  and  often  is,  quite  as  well  performed  without  i  SOSTUM  has  live  sermons  on  Hannah,  which  are 


infant  baptism  as  with  it. — Tn.] — CRAMER:  We 
should  devote  to  the  ministry  the  best  talents  and 
dearest  children. 


discursive  as  usual,  but  contain  some  passages  in 
his    best    vein.      Works,  cd.  Miyne,   Vol.   IV., 
631.— TR.] 


THIRD    SECTION. 

Hannah's    Song    of    Praise. 
CirAP.  II.  1-10. 

1  AND  Hannah  prayed,  and  said  : 

My  heart  rejoiceth  in  the  Lord  [Jehovah1], 

My  horn  is  exalted  in  the  Lord  [Jehovah]; 

My  mouth  is  enlarged  [opened  wide]  over  mine  enemies, 

Because2  I  rejoice  in  thy  salvation. 

2  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
For  there  is  none  beside  thee, 

Neither  is  there  any  [And  there  is  no]  rock  like  our  God. 

3  Talk  no  more  so  exceeding3  proudly  ; 

Let  not  arrogancy  come  out  of  your  mouth  ; 
Tor  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  is  a  God  of  knowledge,4 
And  by  him5  actions  are  weighed. 

4  The  bows  of  the  mighty  men  are  broken, 

And  they  that  stumbled  are  girded  with  strength. 

5  They  that  were  full  have  hired  themselves  out  for  bread, 
And  they  that  were  hungry  ceased  [ins.  to  hunger"']  ; 

So  that  [Even6]  the  barren  hath  borne  seven, 

And  she  that  hath  many  children  hath  waxed  feeble. 

6  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  killeth  and  maketh  alive, 

He  [om.  He]  bringeth  down  to  the  grave  (underworld7)  and  bringeth  up. 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Instead  of  "Jehovah,"  2<S  MRS.,  3  printed  copies,  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  read  "my  God,"  which  some  prefer  as 
a  variation  ;  Syr.  and  Ar.  omit  the  word.     It  is  better  to  keep  the  Ileb.  text.—  Tn.J 

*  ["Because"  is  omitted  in  Vat.  LXX.  (probably  by  clerical  error),  retained  in  Chald.  and  Syr.—  TH.] 

>  [The  Heb.  here  repeats  the  subst.  nn^jl  PinD!  "pride,  pride,"  in  a  superl.  sense.    Wellhausen  takes  these 


words  as  a  quotation,  and  the  n  as  He  local,  "do  not  say,  high  up!  high  up!"  but  this  rendering  has  little  in  its 
favor.—  TR.J 

4  [Lit.  "knowledges."    Ewald  and  Erdmann  render  "an  omniscient  God." 

6  [Kethib  is  tfS,  "not,"  and   so  Syr.  and  Ar.;  the  Qeri  1*7,  "  by  him,"  is  found  in  many  MSS.,  and  LXX., 
Chald.  and  Vtilg.    See  Dr.  Erdmann's  note.—  TR.] 

•  [On  these  interpretations  of  iSlfl  and  *TJ?  see  exegetical  note.—  TE.] 
»  [Heb.  S'lN^,  Sheol.    See  exeget  note.—  TB.] 
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7  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich, 
He  (om.  He)  briugeth  low.  and  lifteth  up. 

8  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust, 

And  loin.  And]  lifteth  up  the  beggar  [needy]  from  the  dunghill, 

To  s?t  them8  among  princes, 

And  to  make  [And  he  makes]  them  to  inherit  the  [a]  throne  of  glory: 

For  the  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's], 

And  he  hath  s  t  the  w  rid  us  on  them. 

9  He  will  keep  the  feet  of  his  saints,9 

And  the  wicked  shall  be  silent9  in  darkness; 

For  by  strength  shall  no  man  [not  by  strength  shall  a  man]  prevail. 
10     The  adversaries10  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  be  broken  to  pieces; 
Out  of  heaven  shall  [will]  he  thunder  upon  them. 
The  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  [will]  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
And  he  shall  [will]  give  strength  unto  his  king, 
And  exalt  the  horn  of  his  anointed. 

8  [The  ITeb.  lias  no  pronoun  bore.    Some  MSS.  have  a  Yod  paragog.  which  may  represent  an  original  Waw  in 
the  text.     The  s<>nso  is  not  affected.—  Tu.J 

9  [IIeb.  has  the  sing,  in  Kethib,  but  the  plur.  of  Qeri  suits  the  connection  hotter.     (So  Vulg.)    The  Kethib 
may  be  only  u  ncriptio  defect  iva.    (In  Ps.  xvi.  10  Kethib  is  plur.;  Qeri,  not  so  well,  sing.;  —  Tpfl  is  literally  "  a  favored 

one,"  "beloved,'1  rendered  by  Erdmann  "fromm"  ('pious).  —  Erdmann  renders  ''.shall  perish."     The  word  means 
first  "be  silent,"  and  then  "perish,"  —  silence  being  a  sign  of  destruction  —  Tu.] 

10  [Here  again  Kethib  is  sing.,  and  Qeri  plur.,  and  the  verb  is  plur.     Lit.  "Jehovah—  his  adversaries  shall  be 
broken."     LXX.:  "the  Lord  will  make  his  adversary  weak;'1  Vulg.:   "  d'lmimim  fnrmulalnmt  arlversarii  ejus  ;"  Chald.: 
"Jehovah  will  destroy  the  enemies  who  rise  up  to  hurt  his  people."     This  simpler  construction  (reading  the  verb 

by  Wellhausen  and  the  Bible  Commentary  —  but  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  changing  the 


as  sing.)  is  adopt 
existing  Hebrew 


TB.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  The  superscription,  "and  Hannah 
prayed,"  does  not  suit  precisely  llie  contents  of 
tlie  following  Song,  which  is:  not  exactly  a  prayer 

/nv3.n)  but  a  thanksgiving-testimony  to  the 
Lord  and  the  revelation  of  His  glory.  Clerictis  : 
•"  Hannah  rather  sings  praises  to  God  than  asks 
anything  of  Him."  So  the  word  "prayers'1 


in  Ps.  Ixxii.  20,  includes  all  the  Pss. 
from  1  to  72,  in  the  broad  sense  of  thinking  and 
speaking  of  God  and  in  God's  presence,  when  the 
heart  is  most  thoroughly  concentrated  and  deeply 
immersed  in  Him,  though  the  form  of  thinking 
and  speaking  to  God  may  be  lacking.  The 
"thou,"  however,  referring  to  God,  appears  in 
two  places  (vers.  1,  2).  [Chald.  :  "  II.  prayed  in 
the  spirit  of  prophecy."  —  -Tn.]. 

The  content  of  the  Song  is  :  1)  Tlte  manifestation  of 
deep  joy  in  the  Lord  at  the  deliverance  vouchsafed  by 
Him  over  against  enemies  (ver.  1).  With  lofty 
flight  the  four-membered  strophe  rises  from  the 
depth  of  the  heart's  joyful  emotion  on  high,  where 
the  source  of  salvation  and  help  in  the  living  God  is 
seen  and  praised.  The  heart  (as  elsewhere  the  soul) 
is  the  central  organ  of  all  painful  and  joyful  feel 
ings.  The  "  horn  "  is  the  symbol  —  derived  from 
horned  beasts,  which  carry  the  head  high  in  con 
sciousness  of  power  —  of  vigorous  courage  and 
consciousness  of  power,  of  which  the  Lord  is  the 
source,  (comp.  Dent,  xxxiii.  17;  Ps.  Ixxv.  5; 
Ixxxix.  18,  25).*  The  repetition  of  the  "in  the 

*  [There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  here  a  reference  . 
to  the  eastern  custom  among  Oriental  women,  (Druses  j 
and  others),  of  wearing  silver-horns  on  the  head  to  I 


Lord"  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  joyous  frame 
of  mind  and  lofty  consciousness  of  power  has  its 
root  in  the  Lord,  and  presupposes  the  most  inti 
mate  communion  with  the  living  God.  The 
"mouth  opened  wide  over  my  enemies,"  intimates 
that  the  joy  and  courage  that  filled  her  soul  had 
found  utterance,  partly  in  exulting  over  adversa 
ries,  as  contra:  ted  witli  the  silence  of  subjection 
to  them,  partly  in  proclaiming  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  in  thanks  and  praise  for  the  help  received 
from  Him  in  the  attacks  of  foes.  The  ground  of 
her  joy  in  the  Lord  is  His  salvation,  His  help 
against  enemies.  2)  The  praise  of  the  ma 
jesty  of  God  in  His  holiness  and  His  faithfulness, 
which  is  as  Jinn  as  a,  rock  (ver.  2).  The  "  holy" 
indicates  here  in  the  broad  sense  the  infinite  su 
periority  of  God  to  every  thing  earthly  and  human, 
His  isolation  from  the  world,  but  at  the  same 
time  Llis  absolute  completeness  of  life  in  contrast 
with  the  nothingness  and  perishableness  of  every 
thing  in  the  sphere  of  the  creaturely,  as  in  Ps. 
xcix.  2-5 ;  comp.  1  Kings  viii.  27.  This  is  evi 
dent  from  the  double  negation:  "none  is  holy  as 
the  Lord;  for  there  is  none  beside  thee."  The 
ground  of  this  exclusive  holiness  is  the  aloneness 
and  absoluteness  of  God;  there  is  no  God  beside 


which  the  vail  is  attached,  and  which  by  their  position 
indicate  the  woman's  position  as  maiden,'  vvii'e,  or 
mother.  There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  custom  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  The  word  qeren  "  horn,'"  is  MSeu  of  the 
horns  of  beasts,  of  horns  for  blowing  and  drinking,  or 
for  any  horn-shaped  vessel,  (so,  the  name  of  Job's 
daughter  Qeren-happuk  "paint-horn,"  "eyepigment- 
horn  "),  and  of  a  mountain-peak.  It  signifies  also  '•  ray 
of  light,"  and  the  derived  verb  "  to  emit  rays  of  light," 
as  of  Moses,  Ex.  xxxiv.  29.  From  the  incorrect  trans 
lation  of  the  Vulg.,  "horned"  probably  came  (as  Gese- 
nius  suggests)  the  custom  of  the  early  painters  of  repre 
senting  Moses  with  horns.— TE  ]. 


[Tmte  Sp!pt-  mserts  ln  VPr-  10  »  quotation  from  Jer.  ix.  23,  24  differing  slightly  from  the  present  Greek  text  in 
Jer.  1  he  Uiald.  gives  a  paraphrase  of  the  Song  rather  than  a  translation,  referring  the  words  of  the  several  verses 
to  the  Philistines,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Mordecaij  the  Greeks,  and  Magog.— TB.] 


CHAP.  IT.  1-10. 
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Him,  He  shares  the  divine  being  [Germ.  Scin 
und  Wesen]  with  none ;  therefore  He  is  apart 
from  everything  human  and  earthly,  and  lifted 
up  above  it.* — The  words  "  there  is  no  rock  like 
our  (rod,"  express  the  aloncness  and  exelusive- 
ness  of  God's  character  an  set  forth  by  the  name 
rock.  This  superiority  of  God  to  all  earthly  and 
worldly  being,  this  absolute  glory  beyond  every 
thing  finite  and  human  does  not  exclude,  but  is 
the  (jro nn<l  of  His  self-revelation  as  the  Fixed,  Un 
changeable,  Immovable  amid  everything  earthly 
and  human.  The  "our  God"  presupposes  the 
revelation  of  God  by  which  He,  as  the  Holy  One, 
has  chose  a  His  people  to  be  His  possession,  an 
nounced  Himself  to  this  people  as  their  God,  and 
made  a  covenant  with  them.  The  symbolical  de 
signation  of  this  covenant-God  by  Rock,  which 
occurs  frequently,  was  suggested  naturally  by  the 
configuration  of  the  ground  in  Palestine,  where 
masses  of  rock  surrounded  bv  steep  precipices 
offered  an  image  of  solid  and  sure  protection, 
(rod  is  a  rock  in  His  firm  unshakable  faith 
fulness  ;  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  suppose 
this  attribute  to  be  here  set  forth,  because  His 
relation  to  His  people  as  covenant-God  is  assumed 
in  the  words  "  our  (rod."  This  term  has  the 
signification  of  faithfulness  and  indestructible 
trustworthiness  in  Deut.  xxxii.  4,  also;  where  it 
is  clearly  the  same  as  HJOK  "  faithfulness,"  Ps. 
xviii.  3,  (2 1  sq.;  xcii.  IG.f — The  presupposition 
is  the  declaration  "there  is  none  beside  Thee." 
Jehovah,  as  the  Holy  One  who  has  revealed  Him 
self  to  His  people  a.s  their  (rod  in  His  loftv  eleva 
tion  above  the  earthly  and  human,  and  is  alone 
the  truly  existing  living  God,  is  for  this  very 
reason  the  Rock  also  in  the  absolute  sense,  the 
unchangeable,  unshakably  faithful,  trustworthy 
God,  and  therefore  claims  from  men,  to  whom  He 
has  revealed  Himself  as  their  God,  and  is  known 
as  such,  unconditioned  complete  confidence,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  this  brief  sentence,  "  none  is  a  rock 
like  our  God." I 

3)  The  manifestations  of  the  holy  and  faithful 
God  in  His  conduct,  as  it  is  determined  by  His 
omniscience  and  omnipotence,  partly  towards  the 
ungodly,  partly  towards  the  'jodly,  vers.  3  8). 

Ver.  3.  The  negative  particle  is  omitted  before 
"come  out"  (N2T)  as  before  "speak"§  (nsijl), 
and  the  sense  requires  that  it  be  supplied  (Ge- 
senius,  §!•">-,  3).  Partly  by  the  "  more,"  [Ileb. 
li'.erally,  "do  not  increase  to  speak." — Tu.], 
partly  by  the  doubling  of  the  noun  [  nrt3J 
"pride;"  in  Eng.  A.  V.  the  intensive  doubling 
is  rendered  by  "exceeding," — TR.],  the  boastful 
vaunting  character,  the  haughty  soul  of  the  un 
godly  is  characterized,  showing  itself,  as  it  often 

*  [These  ideas  are  not  properly  indicated  by  the  word 
"  holy,"  hut  may  he  said  to  be,  connected  with  and  sug 
gested  by  the  lofty  Heb.  conception  of  the  holiness  of 
God.— TR.1 

f  [B  b'e  t^mmmtary :  "That  the  name  was  commonly 
applied  to  God  so  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  we  may 
conclude  from  the  names  Znrislimltlii,  "  my  Rock  is  the 
Almighty,"  (Num.  i.  C:  ii.  12),  and  Zuriet,  '"mv  Rock  is 
Qod*  Num.  iii.  a^)).— TR.]. 

1  [More  literally  "there  is  not  a  rock  like  our  God." 
-TRJ. 

§  [This  is  not  correct.  The  neg.  is  not  omitted  before 
^3ir>  which  is,  according  to  the  Hob.  syntax,  merely 
an  appendage  of  J317V  forming  with  it  a  compound 
notion. — This  paragraph  is  improperly  assigned  in  the 
Germ,  to  \ vr.  4.— TR.]. 
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does,  in  arrogant  words,  and  becoming,  as  it  were. 
a  second  nature.  The  warning,  "  talk  not  so 
proudly,  proudly"  stands  in  contrast  with  the 

!i raise  of  (iod's  grandeur  in  His  holiness,  and 
>rings  out  the  more  sharply  the  contrast  between 
human  pride  and  the  humility  which  is  appro 
priate  towards  the  holy  God.  Herder's  reference 
of  the  word  (Geixt  d.  ebrdisch.  Poexie  2,  282)  to  the 
"  heights,  which  were  used  for  defence,  and  in 
which  pride  was  felt"  is  untenable,  the  Il'.-b.  not 
permitting  it.  The  talking  with  so  manv  proud 
and  arrogant  words  stands  in  contrast  wiih  tin- 
expression  of  humility  and  gratitude  in  ver.  2 : 
"  My  mouth  is  opened  wide,  etc.,  there  is  none 

holy."    "     p^>'     "arrogance"    specially 

marks  the  hniinhtij  talk  as  the  expression  of  a  bold 
defiant  soul,  which  will  not  bend,  and  manifests 
itself  particularly  towards  the  pious  and  God 
fearing  by  bold  words,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxv.  (5;  xciv. 
4;  xxxi.  19.  Sins  of  word,  corresponding  to  the 
proud  nature,  are  here  emphasized,  because  what 
the  heart  is  full  of  the  mouth  will  speak. 

His  warning  is  supported  by  pointing  to  God's 
omniscience  and  omnipotence,  in  which  the  relation 
of  His  holiness  to  earthly  and  human  things  is 
shown.  "  For  Jehovah  is  a  ( Jod  of  omniscience." 
The  phi.  "knowledges"  (flljn)  indicates  that 
God  knows  and  is  acquainted  with  every  indi 
vidual  thing,  that,  as  He  is  raided  above  every 
created  thing,  and  thus  present  with  all  things 
and  creatures,  so  they  are  present  and  known  to 
Him;  and  thus  it  expresses  the  thought  that  the 
concrete  content  of  God's  omniscience  is  every 
thing  finite  and  created.-''"  The  proud  and  bold 
men,  who  speak  so  haughtily,  must  recollect  that 
God  knows  all  their  deeds  and  hears  their  words, 
that  therefore  they  cannot  withdraw  from  His 
rule. — Secondly,  reference  is  made  to  God's 
power,  which  controls  all  tbincrs  according  to  a 
fixed  unchangeable  plan.  We  must  first  inquire 

whether  the  "actions"  (fi>7/#)  is  to  be  under 
stood  of  human  or  divine  deeds,  and  then 
whether  we  are  to  read  "  not"  (&O)  or  the  Qeri 

"by  him"  (V).  The  first  question  can  be  de 
cided  only  by  the  connection.  The  preceding 
context  speaks  not  of  the  deeds,  but  of  the  words 
of  ungodly  men.  In  what  follows  it  is  similarly 
not  works  and  deeds  of  men  that  are  treated  of, 
but  the  conditions  and  relations  of  human  life, 
with  which  divine  agency  has  to  do;  in  ver.  4, 
sq.,  the  thought  expressly  confines  itself  to  divine 
deeds.  AVe  cannot  therefore  with  Botteher 
( Aehrenlese,  in  loco)  suppose  a  question,  and, 
retaining  the  Kethib,  render,  "  and  are  not  deeds 
measured?"  that  is,  "  is  not  care  taken  that  human 
deeds  shall  not  become  immoderate,  insolent?" 
nor,  with  Thenius,  adopting  theQeri,  "  and  by  Him 
actions  arc  measured,"  that  is,  "  He  determines 
how  far  human  doing  may  go;"  nor,  with  Luth  >i, 
paraphrase  "the  Lord  does  not  suffer  such  conduct 
to  prosper."  But,  if  we  have  to  suppose  only 
divine  deeds,  then  the  translation  "to  him  or  by 
him  actions  are  weighed  or  measured"  is  certainly 


*  [The  ITeb.  pin.  means  not  more  than  "  great  know 
ledge  ;"  our  author's  exposition  cannot  be  gotten  from 
the  simple  Heb.  word,  but  is  an  interpretation  into  the 
word  (here  probably  warranted)  of  ideas  gotten  from 
the  Scriptures  in  general. — TR.]. 
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to  be  preferred  to  the  other — "are  not  actions 
weighed  or  measured,  that  is,  determined?" — be 
cause  of  the  vagueness  of  the  thought  in  the  lat 
ter.  The  thought,  then,  is  this:  God's  actions  are 
weighed,  measured,  fixed;  He  proceeds,  in  His 
working,  by  unchangeable  paths  established  by 
Himself,  so  that  none  can  free  himself  from  His 
omnipotence,  as  none  can  withdraw  from  His  all- 
pervading  omniscience.  Against  the  explanation 
"by  Him  the  actions  of  men  are  weighed"  (Bun- 
sen:  according  to  their  essential  worth),  Keil 
properly  urges:  "God  weighs  the  spirits,  the 
hearts  of  men  indeed  (Prov.  xvi.  2;  xxi.  2;  xxiv. 
12),  but  not  their  deeds.  Tins  expression  is  never 
found."  It  is  without  ground,  however,  that  be 
introduces  the  idea  of  righteousness,  since  we  have 
here  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  free,  unrestricted 
activity  of  the  divine  omnipotence,  to  which,  as  to 
His  omniscience,  men  are  absolutely  subject. 
[The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is  open  to 
doubt.  The  conception  of  God  weighing  His  own 
actions,  acting  with  prudence  and  forecast,  is  not, 
I  believe,  found  elsewhere  in  the  Bible ;  the  higher 
conception  of  immutable  wisdom  is  every  where 
presented.  On  the  other  hand,  that  God  weighs 
the  actions  of  men,  if  not  (as  Keil  says)  explicitly 
stated,  is  yet  involved  in  many  passages,  in  all, 
for  example,  which  set  forth  His  righteous  retri 
bution;  as,  "  Thou  renderest  to  every  man  accord 
ing  to  his  work"  (Ps.  Ixii.  12) ;  "God  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment"  (Eccl.  xii.  14)-;  and 
coinp.  Ps.  x.  18;  xi/5;  xiv.  2;  Prov.  xv.  3;  Job 
xxxiv.  21,  23;  Jcr.  ix.  23,  24;  Joel  iii.  12.  And 
this  interpretation  agrees  very  well  with  the  con 
text.  The  word  "actions"  may  well  include  all 
exhibitions  of  human  character,  and  the  antithe 
sis  throughout  the  Song  is  between  the  wicked  and 
the  righteous.  The  thought,  therefore,  may  be: 
Jehovah  is  holy  and  immutable.  Give  no  exhi 
bition  of  pride,  for  He  knows  and  weighs  your 
actions.  He  reverses  human  conditions,  bringing 
down  (i.  e.  the  wicked),  and  setting  up  (i.  e.  the 
righteous).  Expositors  are  about  equally  divided 
between  these  interpretations.  With  Erdmann 
are  Targum,  Sept.,  Theodoret,  Patrick,  Keil ;  in 
favor  of  the  other,  Syr.,  Clarke,  Henry,  Ewald ; 
doubtful,  Vulg.,  Synop.  Crit.,  Gill,  Wordsworth. 
Deut.  xxxii.  4  does  not  seem  to  bear  on  the  deci 
sion,  for  it  is  Jehovah's  righteousness  that  is 
there  emphasized. — TR.] 

Vers.  4-8  further  carry  out  the  thought  of  God's 
almighty  working  in  human  life  by  a  scries  of  sharply 
contrasted  changes  of  fortune.  In  this  it  is  assumed 
that  God's  omnipotent' working  is  just,  but  it  is  not 
explicitly  declared  till  afterwards.  "The  pre 
ceding  thought  is  carried  further:  Every  power 
which  will  be  something  in  itself  is  destroyed  by 
the  Lord ;  every  weakness,  which  despairs  of  it 
self,  is  transformed  into  power"  (O.  v.  Gerlach). 

Ver.  4.  As  in  Isa.  xxi.  17  we  have  bow  of  heroes 
instead  of  heroes  of  the  bow,  so  here  the  symbol  of 
human  power  and  might  is  poetically  put  first  in 
stead  of  the  personal  subject.  [Dr.  Erdmann 
translates:  "the  heroes  of  the  bow  are  cast  down," 
which  is,  however,  giving  up  the  poetical  form. 
Better :^  "the  bows  of  heroes  are  broken."  So  in 
Isa.  xxi.  17 :  "  the  residue  of  the  bows  of  the  heroes 
shall  become  small."  --  TR.]  The  "broken" 
(OWp  refers,  according  to  the  sense,  to  the  latter 
(since  "heroes"  is  the  logical  subject)  instead  of 


to  "bows,"  the  breaking  of  which  indicates  the 
broken  power  of  those  who,  like  heroes  of  the 
bow,  trust  to  their  might.  The  strong  are  over 
come  by  God,  as  a  hero  loses  his  power  when  his 
bow  is  broken.  The  antithesis:  "And  they  that 
stumbled  [or,  stumble]  are  girded  with  strength.''  As 
stumbling,  tottering  indicates  weakness  and  pow- 
erlessness,  so  "being  girded"  with  strength  de 
notes  fitness  for  battle,  power  prepared  for  battle. 
The  strong  lie  deprives  of  strength,  the  powerless 
He  makes  strong — according  to  the  free  working 
of  His  power. 

Ver.  o.  The  "full,"  who  in  the  abundance  of 
their  wealth  had  no  need,  have  hired  themselves 
out  for  bread,  that  is,  must  earn  their  bread  in 
order  to  appease  their  hunger.  On  the  oilier  hand, 

the  hungry  "cease"  (i?ljl)  either  "to  be  hungry," 
or,  "to  work  for  bread."  The  latter  is  preferable 
on  account  of  the  contrast  with  "hire  themselves 
out  for  bread"  in  the  first  clause;  so  Herder 
("they  now  have  holiday")  and  Bunsen  ("they 
no  longer  need  work  for  bread").  Clerieus: 
"Hannah  here  rightly  attributes  to  divine  provi 
dence  what  the  heathen  wrongly  attribute  to  for 
tune,  of  whose  instability  they  speak  ad  nauseam." 
See  J.  Stobsei,  Jlorileg.  tit.  10o.*  The  12  ["till," 
rendered  in  Eng.  A.V.  "so  that"]  is  taken  by 
some  expositors  in  the  sense  "even"  [Germ. 
sogar"].  Clerieus  explains  it  as  a  sort  of  ellipsis 
"  as  if  she  said  that  all  experienced  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  aflairs,  even  to  the  barren  woman,  who," 
etc.  Similarly  Keil  explains  it  as  a  brachylogy: 
"it  goes  so  far  that" This  adverbial  con 
struction,  with  the  presupposed  logical  zeugma, 
would  have  as  much  in  its  favor  as  the  view  of 
Thenius,  who  asks:  "Might  not  "lj?  be  an  adverb: 
the  long  barren?"  But  there  are  passages  in 
which  TT,  from  its  sense  of  continuance,  must  be 
taken  simply  as  a  conjunction,  meaning  "in  that 
or  while"  (Jon.  iv.  2;  Job  i.  18;  1  Sam.  xiv.  19); 
in  the  two  last  passages  it  is  followed  as  here  by 
}  ["and"],  and  introduces  an  occurrence  contem 
poraneously  with  which,  or  following  on  which, 
something  else  occurred.  Here  then:  "while  the 
barren  bears  seven."  "Seven  children"  is,  accord 
ing  to  Ruth  iv.  15,  the  "complete  number  of  the 
divine  blessing  in  children"  (Keil).  Comp.  Ps. 
cxiii.  9:  "he  makes  the  barren  woman  dwell  in 
the  house,  the  joyful  mother  of  children."  [Erd 
mann  translates:  "he  makes  the  barren  woman  of 
the  house  dwell  as  a  joyful  mother  of  children." 
— Tu.]  [Ps.  cxiii.  7-9  resembles  1  Sam.  ii.  5,  7, 
8  so  closely  as  to  suggest  an  imitation.  It  would 
be  very  natural  in  a  later  writer,  in  composing  a 
Psalm  celebrating  Jehovah's  majesty  and  power, 
to  take  such  general  expressions  from  a  well- 
known  song,  which  we  may  suppose  was  commit 
ted  to  writing  by  Hannah  herself,  and  through 
Samuel  transmitted  to  the  prophetic  students, 
among  whom,  no  doubt,  were  many  psalmists. 
The  Book  of  "Samuel"  itself  was  probably  in 
circulation  soon  after  Rehoboam's  time. — Tn.] 


*  [The  word  in  is  used  in  the  Bible  either  absolutely 
="  cease  to  exist"  (Judges  v.  6,7  ;  Ps.  xlix.  8  (9);  Deut. 
xv.  11),  or  with  an  explanatory  word  (Job  iii.  17 ;  Pr.  x.  9), 
or  its  complement  is  suggested  by  the  immediate  action 
or  context  (Am.  vii.  5  ;  Zech.  xi.  12).  Here  the  statement 
is  "the  hungry  ceased  to  exist  as  such,"  as  in  Judg.  T. 
«;  Deut.  xv.  11.— TR.] 


CHAP.  II.  1-10. 
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"And  she  who  had  many  children  languishes 
away."  Clericus  remarks :  "being  exhausted  be 
fore  the  end  of  the  usual  bearing-time  of  women, 
and  perhaps  left  solitary  by  the  death  of  her  chil 
dren."  As  to  this  hist  point  comp.  Jer.  xv.  i).* 
[The  view  held  by  some  that  in  Hannah's  barren-  , 
ness  and  subsequent  fruitfulness  there  is  a  mysti-  | 
cal  or  typical  meaning,  deserves  consideration. 
It  is  advocated  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  Patrick, 
Gill,  Wordsworth,  and  the  Bib.  Cumin.  Hannah 
is  said  to  be  the  type  of  the  Christian  Church,  at 
first  barren  and  reviled,  afterwards  fruitful  and 
rejoicing.  As  to  such  a  typical  character  we  must 
be  guided,  not  by  outward  resemblances,  but  by 
fixed  principles  of  biblical  interpretation.  If 
Hannah's  late  fruitfulness  is  typical,  it  must  be 
because  it  sets  forth  a  spiritual  clement  of  the  spi 
ritual  kingdom  of  God.  These  facts  may  guide 
us  to  a  decision:  1)  God's  relation  to  His  people 
is  set  forth  under  the  figure  of  marriage;  He  is 
the  husband,  His  people  the  wife  (Isa.  liv.;  Jer. 
iii.;  Hos.  i.-iii.);  '2\  Isaiah  (liv.  1)  describes 
God's  spiritual  people  as  barren,  yet  with  the 
promise  of  manv  children;  ,'))  Paul  (Gal.  iv.  27 j 
quotes  this  passage  of  Isaiah,  refers  it  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  distinguished  from  the  Jew 
ish  dispensation,  and  declares  that  this  antithesis 
is  given  in  Sarali  and  Hagar.  The  barren  Sarah 
is  the  new  dispensation,  the  fruitful  Hagar  the 
old.  Besides  Sarah,  other  barren  women  in  the 
Bible  become  the  mothers  of  remarkable  sons: 
Rebecca,  Rachel,  Samson's  mother,  Hannah,  Eli 
zabeth.  Are  these  all  typical  of  the  new  dispen 
sation  or  the  Church  of  Christ?  The  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  Paul's  treatment  of  Sarah's  history. 
What  he  declares  is,  that  Sarali  is  the  mother  of 
thc>  child  of  pnnnixc,  while  Hagar's  child  was  the 
product  of  natural  fruitfulness.  Thus  Sarah  sets 
forth  the  dispensation  which  is  based  on  promise  or 
free  grace  and  faiih ;  1  lagar  represents  the  dispensa 
tion  of  works.  Paul  quotes  Isa.  liv.  1,  to  show  sim 
ply  that  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  the  Church  of 
Christ,  is  our  mother.  Throughout  his  argument 
it  is  the  spiritual  element  of  promise  and  faith  on 
which  Sarah's  typical  position  is  based.  Onlv, 
therefore,  where  we  can  show  such  spiritual  ele 
ment  are  we  justified  in  supposing  a  typical 
character.  There  must  be  involved  the  truth  that 
the  origination  and  maintenance  of  God's  peo 
ple  depend  on  His  promise  and  not  on  human 

*  [Dr.  Erdmann's  translation  of  this  clause  (1  Sam.  ii. 
6)~  ie  hardly  satisfactory.  Tho  word  1^»  (lit.  "continu 
ance)  is  used  in  the  senses  "while."  "until."  "so  that," 
.  and  the  question  is,  which  is  the  appropriate  sense  here. 
Erdmann  renders:  "while  the  barren  bears,  the  fruit 
ful  waxes  feeble," — that  is,  the  clause,  according  to 
him.  affirms  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  two 
things.  This  would  be  appropriate  in  a  narration,  but 
is  inappropriate  and  feenfe  here.  To  judge  from  the 
passages  cited,  he  supposes  the  sense  to  be  :  "  and  while 
the  barren  is  still  bearing  (that  is,  in  the  midst  of  her 
bearing),  the  fruitful  languishes,"  which  is  plainly  out 
of  keeping  with  the  context.  Rather  we  are  to  take  iy 

— in  its  well-sustained  sense  of  "till" — as  marking  the 
limit  of  the  action  involved  in  the  preceding  context. 
The  mutations  in  human  life,  brought  about  by  God, 
reach  to  this  astonishing  point,  namely,  that  the  barren 
becomes  fruitful  and  the  fruitful  barren.  So  Vulg. 
(</<iwcc-1  and  Sept.  (on).  The  other  versions  do  not  trans- 
l:it--  the  "|J?.  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  take  the  word  as  a 
preposition  :  "  even  the  barren,  she  bears."  But  it  may 
also  be  a  conjunction.  It  sometimes  by  suggestion 
(though  not  properly)  includes  the  fact  which  it  intro 
duces.— TR.] 


strength.  This  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the 
history  of  every  barren  woman  who  becomes 
fruitful  —  certainly  not  in  that  of  Rachel,  proba 
bly  in  that  of  Rebecca,  probably  not  in  the 
others.  These  histories  teach  indeed  that  fruit- 
fulness  is  the  gilt  of  God;  and,  as  an  encourage 
ment  to  faith,  He  has  in  some  instances  granted 
to  the  barren  to  be  the  mothers  of  sons  to  whom  He 
has  assigned  important  positions  in  the  develop 
ment  of  His  kingdom.  But  this  fact  does  not  in 
itself  show  that  these  mothers  sustained  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  the  relation  which  Sarah  sus 
tained.  Hannah  seems  to  be  simjilv  a  pious 
mother  whose  prayer  for  a  son,  contrary  to  human 
probabilities,  is  granted.  —  Ti:.]. 

Yer.  (>.  This  Keil  connects  with  the  preceding, 
explaining:  This  comes  from  the  Lord,  who  kills, 
ctr.  But  here,  a.s  in  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Song,  we  must  suppose  a  logical  asyndeton.  The 
contrast  of  death  and  life,  killing  and  making  alive 
demands  even  a  wider  c  xten.-ion  of  these  concep 
tions  than  is  indicated  in  the  last  clause  of  ver.  o. 
Killing  denotes  (with  a  departure  from  the  or 
dinary  sense)  bringing  into  the  extremes!  misfor 
tune  and  suffering,  which  oppresses  the  soul  like 
the  gloom  of  death,  or  brings  it  near  to  death  — 
making  (dire  is  extricating  from  deadly  sorrow 
and  introducing  into  safety  and  joy.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  second  member:  "He  brings 
down  to  Sheol  and  brings  up."  The  same  con 
trast  is  found  iu  Dent,  xxxii.  39,  "  1  kill  and  1 
make  alive;  I  wound  and  1  heal;"  Ps.  xxx. 
4  (.'{),  "  Thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul  from 
Sheol,  Thou  hast  made  me  alive,"  etc.;  Ps.  Ixxi. 
20,  "Thou,  who  hast  showed  us  great  and  sore 
trouble,  wilt  quicken  us  again,  and  wilt  bring  us 
up  again  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,"  [Lug. 
A.  V.  reads,  with  Qeri,  me;  Kethib,  •?/*.  —  TK.]. 
Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13:  "Great  is  Thy  mercy  towards  me, 
and  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  the  lowest 
Sheol,"  (com  p.  Job  v.  IS,  and  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  4-0). 
So  also  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  9,  misfortune  is  conceived  of 
as  death,  salvation  as  revival.  Calvin:  "  in  the 
word  'death'  Hannah  properly  embraces  every 
thing  injurious,  and  whatever  leads  step  bv  step 
to  death,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  Mile' 
includes  everything  happy  and  prosperous,  and 
whatever  can  make  a  fortunate  man  contented 
with  his  lot."  [As  is  apparent  from  the  above 
exposition,  there  is  no  reference  in  this  verse  to 


the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  The  word 
"  Sheol,"  improperly  rendered  in  Eng.  A.  V. 
"hell"  and  "the  grave,"  means  "the  under 
world,"  (Erdmann,  the  same,  "unterwelt"),  the 
gloomy  abode  of  all  the  dead,  conceived  of  by  the 
Hebrews  as  the  negation  of  all  earthly  activity. 
It  thus  became  an  image  of  darkness  and  sufler- 
ing,  only  here  and  there  illumined  and  soothed  (as 
in  Ps.  xvi.)  by  the  conviction  that  God's  love 
would  maintain  and  develop  into  fulness  of  joy 
the  life  which  He  had  bestowed  on  His  servants. 
—  The  word  is  usually  supposed  to  mean  a  "  hole," 
"cleft"  like,  Eng.  hell  (="hole,"  "hollow,"  Ger 
man  holle.—  TR.]. 

Ver.  7.  By  His  power  the  Lord  determines  the 
contrast  of  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low;  comp. 
Ps.  Ixxv.  8(7).  The  thought  of  the  second  clause 
is  developed  in  ver.  8,  with  the  first  half  of  which 
Ps.  cxiii.  7,  8  agrees  almost  word  for  word.  Being 
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low  is  here  regarded  as  being  despised,  for  "  dusi 
and  dunghill"  indicate  a  condition  of  deepesi 
dishonor  and  disgrace,  in  which  one  is,  as  it  were 
trodden  under  foot ;  comp.  Ps.  xliv.  26  (25).  The 
"  raising  and  lifting  "  denotes  the  divine  govern 
ment,  by  which  shame  and  contempt  are  changec 
into  honor  and  glory.  The  contrast  to  the  dust 
and  the  dunghill  is  the  sitting  in  the  company  of 
nobles  and  princes,  on  the  throne  of  honor, 
Calvin  :  "  Hannah  goes  on  to  say  the  same  thing 
of  honors  and  dignities  as  of  fortunes,  namely, 
that,  when  we  behold  in  this  world  so  many  and 
so  great  vicissitudes,  we  should  lift  up  our  gaze 
to  the  providence  of  God,  who  rules  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  by  His  will,  not  imagining  thai 
there  is  any  tiling  fortuitous  in  our  lives,  (.  .  .  but 
knowing  that  God's  providence  controls  every 
thing)." — The  two  last  clauses  point  to  the  founda 
tion  of  the  Lord's  determination  and  arrangement 
of  the  contrasted  relations  of  life  and  fates  of 
men :  "far  the  pillars  of  the  earth  are  Jehovah's,  and 
He  hath  set  the  earth  upon  them."*  The  control 
and  government  of  God  here  portrayed  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  He  is  the  creator  and  sustaincr  of 
the  earth,  and  therefore  by  His  omnipotence  ex 
ercises  unrestricted  rule  over  the  earth-world. 
Here  we  have  clear  and  plain  the  highest  point 
of  view,  from  which  all  that  is  said  from  ver.  4 
on  is  to  be  looked  at:  the  all-embracing  power  of 
the  Lord.  Clericus :  "  Hannah,  therefore,  means 
to  say  that  God  easily  effects  any  change  in  hu 
man  affairs,  since  He  is  creator  and  lord  of  the 
earth  itself." 

4.  The  Song  culminates  (vers.  9,  10)  in  the 
prophetic  testimony  to  the  omnipotent  rule  of 
the  holy  God  in  the  manifestation  of  His  justice  to 
wards  the  godly  and  the  ungodly,  and  in  con 
ducting  His  kingdom  to  glorious  victory  over 
the  world.  a)  To  the  godly  the  Lord  will 
grant  His  protection  and  salvation,  and  will  guard 
them  from  misfortune,  comp.  Ps.  Ivi.  13  (14): 
"Wilt  Thou  not  deliver  my  feet  from  falling, 
that  I  may  walk  before  God  in  the  light  of  life 
[Germ,  as  Eng.  A.  V.:  'the  living']?"  So  Ps. 
cxvi.  8  ;  cxxi.  3 ;  "  he  suffers  not  thy  foot  to  fall." 
The  tottering  [or  falling']  of  the  feet  is  .not  to  be 
taken  here  in  an  ethical  sense ;  the  preservation 
of  the  feet  from  slipping,  tottering,  stumbling,  of 
ten  denotes  deliverance  from  long-continued  mis 
fortune  and  suffering,  so  Ps.  xv.  5 ;  Iv.  23 ;  Ixvi. 
9.'  "  His  saints "  points  to  the  intimate  associa 
tion  between  God  and  His  people,  and  its  corre 
lative  is  "my  God,"  "our  God."  '  b]  The  godless 
will  be  the  objects  of  His  punitive  justice.  They  will 
perish  in  darkness.  The  darkness  is  the  symbol  of 
misfortune  and  misery,  as  light  of  safety 'and  life, 
Job  xv.  22 ;  Ps.  cvii'.  14.  Godlessness  is  volun 
tary  remoteness  from  the  light  of  salvation,  which 
God  sheds  abroad  ;  and  so  its  walking  in  darkness 
must  end  in  destruction.  For,  not  by  strength 
that  is,  by  his  own  strength,  shall  a  man  prevail ; 
"shall  a  man  be  strong"  (l^K--Gr)  is  an  allusion 
perhaps  to  the  "mighty  men"  (D"1^)  in  ver.  4. 
The  godless  rely  on  their  own  strength  with  which 

*  [It  is  not  necessary  to  find  a  geographical  theory  in 
this  poetical  statement.  And,  even  if  it  expresses' the 
author's  geographical  views,  it  is  not  the  thought  of  the 
passage,  but  only  the  framework  of  the  thought;  the  real 
thought  here  is  solely  religious,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  physical  science.— Ts.J. 


to  help  themselves  in  the  darkness.     But  it  is  uni 
versally  true  that  "  we  do  nothing  by  our  own 
strength."     Ps.  xxxiii.  10,  17.     He  who  leans  on 
his  own  strength  (which  cannot  be  without  turn 
ing  away  from  the  Lord,  who  alone  can  help)  will 
receive  his  just  reward,  he  will  perish  in  darkness. 
Clericus:  "  No  one  can  avoid  calamity  by  his  own 
strength,  unhelped  by  divine  providence." — Hu 
man  weakness  is  here  specially  brought  out  by  the 
order  of  the  words ;  on  man  [lleb.  ETK  last  word 
in  ver.  9]   follows  immediately  Jehovah   [in  the 
Heb.,  iirst  word  in  ver.  10],  which  further  stands 
as  absolute  subject  (comp.  Ps.  xi.  4)  and  thus  in 
sharper  contrast.     As  "  prevail  "  in  ver.  9  alludes 
to  ver.  4,  so  here  the  "  broken  "  to  the  "  broken  " 
in  that  verse. — The  thought,  that  God's  justice  is 
shown  in  the  punishment  of  the  godless,  is  iirst 
very  strongly  and  sharply  expressed  by  the  im 
mediate  collocation  of  the  two  verbs  after  Jehovah : 
"  broken  are  his  opposers,"*  and  then  illustrated 
by  the  allusion  to  a  judicial  process  which  ends 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence.     The  un 
godly    strive   with  God  as  in  a  judicial   contest 
(VJlHJp   [(Jeri]),  but  they  are  confounded  in  the 
presence  of  the  process  of  law  to  which  the  Lord 
comes.    The  thunder,  the  sign  of  His  fear-inspiring 
and  destructive  power,  is  the  announcement  of  His 
proximity  to  the  tribunal.    The  "judge  "  (j'T)  de 
notes  the  holding  of  the  court.     The  judicial  u'ork 
of  God  is  the  outflow  of  His  holiness,  justice  and 
almightiness,  which  three  attributes  of  God  have 
been  celebrated   up  to  this  point.     The  object  of 
the  judicial  interposition  of  God  is  not  only  the 
members  of  the  chosen  people,  but  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  that   is,  all  peoples,  the  whole  world.     As 
before   the  whole   earthly  creation,  founded  and 
maintained  by  God's  power,  was  brought  before 
us  in  order  to  establish  God's  almighty  control 
over  the  earth,  so  here  our  view  is  extended  from 
punitive  justice  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  sphere  of 
God's  people   to   God's  judgment  as  it  stretches 
over  the  whole  earth,  to  the  all-embracing  world- 
judgment.     The   prophetic   view   often   rises   to 
this  universality  of  God's  judicial  control  as  the 
judge  of  the  whole  world  (Gen.  xviii.  25),  which 
corresponds  to  the  idea  of  the  universal  salvation 
embracing  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  so,  for  ex 
ample,  Mich.  i.  2  sq. ;  Isa.  ii.  9  sq. ;  iii.  1 3 ;  Ps.  vii.  8 
sq. ;  ix.  8.  The  conception  of  this  general  judgment 
over  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  that  of  the 
pecial  judgment  over  Israel  and  every  individual 
member   of  Israel   are   closely   connected.     The 
aim  of  both  is  to  lead  God's  kingdom  to  victory 
and  glory.     The  broad  glance  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth  filled  with  the  judicial  glory  of  King  Je 
hovah  fixes  itself  in  the  concluding  words  on  the 
highest  aim  and  end  to  be  readied  by  the  exer 
cise  of  God's  judicial  justice,  namely,  the  unfold- 
ng  of  God's  power  and  dominion  in  the  kingdom 
n  Israel  and  in  the  person  of  His  anointed.  "And 
He  will  give  strength  to  His  king,  and  exalt  the  horn 
of  His  anointed." 

HISTORICAL   AND     THEOLOGICAL. 

After  the  explanation  of  the  content  of  this  Song 
of  praise  of  Hannah,  we  must  in  the  first  place 
consider  the  question  of  its  origin.  The  answer 


[Heb.  literally  :  "Jehovah,  broken  are  His  opposers." 
Some  render,  "Jehovah  will  break  His  opposers."— TB.]. 
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to  this  question  is  inseparable  from  our  historical  j 
conception  and  estimate  of  the  content  of  the  I 
Song,  and  is  therefore  connected  with  the  histori-  j 
cal  and  theological  remarks.  The  question  is  :  I 
whether,  as  the  author  obviously  assumes,  Hannah 
herself  sang  it  from  her  heart,  or,  whether  it  owed  j 
its  origin  to  a  totally  eliflercnt  occasion,  and  was  j 
put  into  Hannah's  mouth  by  the  author. 

According  to  Kwald,  this  Song  is  an  interpola 
tion  by  a  later  hand,  because  ver.  1  is  the  imme 
diate  continuation  of  the  concluding  words  of  the 
first  chapter,  and  is  therefore  a  proper  ending  like 
eh.  i.  19,  ("they  worshipped  and  returned");  but 
we  reply  that  "the  words,  eh.  i.  US,  "they  wor 
shipped  "the  Lord  there,"  form  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  the  following  prayer,  and  that 
the  latter  contains  nothing  out  of  keeping  with 
the  continuity  of  the  narrative- — rather  its  content 
quite  suits  the  situation,  and  therefore  from  this 
point  of  view  there  is  no  necessity  for  regarding 
it  (from  its  content)  as  a  later  insertion  which 
breaks  the  connection. — But  particularly  two 
things  in  the  content  have  been  adduced  against 
the  ascription  of  the  Song  to  Hannah  or  to  Han 
nah's  time:  the  celebration  of  a  glorious  victory 
over  foreign  enemies,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  the  theocratic  kingdom  in  the  con 
clusion. — But,  as  to  the  Jii:<t,  where  in  the  Song  is 
there  the  mention  of  a  victory  gained  iu  war  with 
foreign  enemies?  The  only  passage  in  which 
warriors  are  spoken  of  contrasts  the  "  mighty 
bowmen"  with  the  stumbling  who  are  girded 
with  the  strength,  not  to  portray  heroes  of  war,  but 
to  show  how  this  contrast  also  (which  is  parallel 
with  others,  none  of  which  have  anything  to  do 
with  war)  is  brought  about  by  the  Lord's  omnipo 
tent  rule.  The  description  of  these  contrasts  and 
of  the  power  of  God  which  reveals  itself  in  them 
is  so  general  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  here 
the  character  of  a  Song  of  victory  which  presup 
poses  a  war.  The  "enemies"  against  whom  the 
Song  is  directed  are  not  the  national  enemies  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  the  heathen  nations  with  whom 
they  had  to  light,  but  the  ungodly  within  the 
chosen  people  as  opposed  to  the  truly  pious  and 
God-fearing.  The  contrasts  which  are  introduced 
have  their  root  in  the  fundamental  view  of  the 
religious-moral  opposition  of  pride  and  humility 
in  reference  to  the  holy  God  (ver.  3,  a),  culminate 
in  the  testimony  to  God's  righteous  judgment  on 
godly  and  ungodly,  and  in  their  movement  be 
tween  these  poles  exhibit  only  the  religious-moral 
condition  of  the  people  of  Israel  as  the  historical 
background.  Nothing  is  said  of  opposition  to 
external  national  enemies.  Hence  it  is  just  as 
unfounded  to  regard  David  as  the  author  of  the 
Song  (Bertholdt,  Einl.  III.  915),  especially  to 
suppose  it  a  Song  of  praise  for  his  victory  over 
Goliath  and  the  resulting  defeat  of  the  Philistines, 
(Thenius  1  ed.,  Bottcher),  as  it  is  arbitrary  to 
suppose  one  of  the  oldest  Kings  of  Judah  its  au 
thor.*  Neither  one  nor  the  other  can  be  demon 
strated,  or  even  shown  to  be  probable. — The 
second  argument  against  the  ascription  of  the  Song 

*  [Equally    arbitrary    is  the    procedure  of    Geiper 
|  Urtchrifl    u.     l'eber?fL.nngen     der     Bibel,     page     27),    who  j 
ni:ikrs   Hannah's  Sonp  an  imitation  of  Ps.  cxiii.,  and 
rod-is  the   latter  to  the  postfxilinn  peri"d,  explaining  i 
DO'i:  ns  foreign  princes  reigning  over  Israel !— TH.J. 


to  Hannah,  and  for  referring  it  to  the  period  of 
the  Kings  seems  weightier;  for  the  words  of  ver. 
10,  "He  will  give  strength  to  his  king,  and  exalt 
the  horn  of  His  anointed,"  seem  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  king.  But  nothing  obliges  us  HO 
to  understand  it.  If  we  put  ourselves  in  the 
period  of  Samuel's  early  life,  the  fact  is  incontes 
table  that  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  and 
the  noblest  part  of  them  too,  the  idea  of  a  monar 
chy  had  then  become  a  power,  which  quickened 
more  and  more  the  hope  of  a  realization  of  the 
old  promises  that  there  should  be  a  royal  domi 
nion  in  Israel,  till  it  took  shape  in  the  express 
demand  which  the  people  made  of  Samuel.  The 
divine  promise  that  the  people  should  be  a  king 
dom  is  given  as  early  as  the  patriarchal  period, 
comp.  Gen.  xvii.  6,  10.  The  idea  of  the  kingdom 
as  bringing  prosperity  to  the  whole  people  con 
nects  itself  with  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  Gen.  xlix. 
1(1.  Judah  will  come  forth  victorious  from  the 
battle  which  awaits  him,  will  remain  iu  possession 
of  everlasting  imperishable  dominion,  and  will 
never  lose  the  sceptre.  The  period  of  the  Law 
further  develops  the  idea  of  this  kingdom.  The 
whole  people  is  to  be  a  priestly  kingdom  (Kx.  xx. 
G).  In  Balaam's  prophecy  the  roval  power  and 
dominion  to  which  Israel  would  attain  is  cele 
brated  under  the  ligure  of  the  Star  which  rises  on 
Jacob,  and  in  their  victory  over  their  nuniies, 
Num.  xxiv.  17,  1'J.  This  old  prophecy  is  al 
together  unintelligible  if  the  consciousne.-s  of  the 
people  did  not  attach  the  hope  of  future  de 
velopment  and  prosperity  to  the  idea  of  the  king 
dom.  That  the  law  of  the  king  in  Dent.  xvii. 
belongs  to  the  legal  period  has  been  improperly 
doubted,  (comp.  Oehler  in  Ilerzog's  li.-tt.  ,s.  v. 
Konigthum).  The  proposition  made  to  Gideon 
to  be  king  (Judg.  viii.  U3>,  though  rejected  by 
him,  shows  how  in  the  period  of  tin'  Ji/(/</tx  the 
felt  national  disintegration  brought  out  more 
strongly  the  de-sire  for  a  single  government 
which  should  embrace  the  whole-  people  and  pro 
tect  them  against  external  enemies.  The  phrase 
of  refusal  "Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you,"  is 
based  on  the  external  non-theocratic  conception 
of  the  kingdom  which  underlay  that  application, 
and  at  the  same  time  expresses  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  ride  of 
which  the  kingly  rule  was  to  be  the  organ.  At 
the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  need  of 
such  a  theocratic  kingdom  was  felt  the  more 
strongly,  because  the  office  which  was  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  forming  and  guiding  the  theo 
cratic  life  of  the  nation,  namely,  the  high-priestly 
office,  was  itself  with  the  people  involved  in  the 
deepest  degradation.  The  hope  thereon  based, 
that  the  Lorel  would  set  up  a  kingdom  as  the 
instrument  of  saving  the  people  from  their  deep 
corruption,  is  expressed  in  our  Song  in  the  con 
cluding  mention  e>f  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  who 
would  receive  his  power  from  Him,  whose  horn 
woulel  be  exalted  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  The 
same  thought  is  expressed  by  that  man  of  God 
(eh.  ii.  35),  who  announces  to  the  High-priest  Eli 
the  juelgment  of  his  house  and  the  raising  up  of  a 
faithful  priest  who  will  walk  before  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord  ;  that  is,  he  inelicates  a  direct  interpo- 
sitiein  by  God  in  the  fortunes  of  His  people,  by 
which  a  new  order  of  things  will  be  brought  about 
uneler  the  guidance  of  a  true  theocratic  priesthood 
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in  connection  with   a  divinely  established  king 
dom. 

This  was  a  testimony  of  the  prophetical  spirit 
which  animated  that  man  of  God,  that  spirit  of 
the  prophecy  and  announcement  of  divine  truth 
and  promise',  which  had  by  no  means  completely 
died  out  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  When  God 
introduced  the  new  era  of  Israel's  fortunes,  the 
elevation  of  the  theocratic  development  of  His 
people's  life  to  a  new  plane  by  the  prophet  Samuel 
as  instrument  of  His  revelation,  and  first  of  the 
continuous  theocratic  line  of  prophets,  He  selected 
persons  in  the  border-time  between  the  old  and 
the  new  in  whom  theocratic  hopes  dwelt  in  living- 
power,  informed  them  by  direct  inihience  of  His 
Spirit  of  the  approaching  fulfillment  of  this  hope, 
and  prepared  and  impelled  them  to  announce  and 
to  celebrate  by  prophetic  testimony  God's  new 
revelations  of  salvation.  The  "  man  of  God" 
made  such  an  announcement  to  Eli,  who,  accord 
ing  to  the  divine  counsel,  was  to  fall  together 
with  his  house,  that  a  new  true  priesthood  might 
arise,  which  should  be  closely  connected  with  the 
"  anointed  of  the  Lord,"  the  theocratic  kingdom, 
in  its  effort  to  attain  its  end  and  aim,  namely, 
God's  dominion  over  His  people.  Hannah  made 
such  an  announcement  respecting  her  child  Sa 
muel,  she  knowing  by  divine  revelation  that  he 
was  to  be  God's  instrument  for  great  things,  the 
renewer  and  restorer  of  the  theocratic  life  under 
the  God-given  kingdom.  She,  like  that  man  of 
God,  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  whose 
representative  and  instrument  she  was  the  more 
fitted  to  be,  as  she  belonged  to  the  pious  class  of 
the  people,  and  walked  before  God.  Her  song  is 
a  product  of  this  prophetic  spirit,  which  lifts  her 
far  above  the  joy  (felt  in  her  heart,  and  uttered  at 
the  outset)  of  her  heard  prayer  and  God's  accept 
ance  of  her  child  to  be  His  possession,  and  above 
her  personal  experience  of  the  might  of  the  living 
God,  and  makes  her  see  and  celebrate  His  mani 
festations  of  might  in  his  kingdom,  which  lie  has 
established  in  his  people,  and  will  develop  in  new 
glory  by  the  revelation  of  His  power  and  justice. 
From  the  depths  of  humble  piety  she  looks  up 
away  from  her  poor  self  to  the  height  of  the  holi 
ness  and  faithfulness  of  the  living  God.  The 
foundations  on  which  rests  all  God's  revelation  to 
His  people,  as  well  as  His  dominion  over  them, 
are  His  holiness  and  rock-firm  faithfulness.  On 
them  is  built  God's  government  in  His  kingdom 
and  people,  ^to  which  Hannah  is  led  bv  the  divine 
providence  in  her  own  life  to  look  up.  As  she 
looks,  her  experience  of  her  "  adversaries "  and 
of  their  pride  and  presumption  is  broadened  and 
generalized  into  a  view  of  God's  absolute  govern 
ment  and  dominion  which  brings  to  shame  all 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  ungodly,  and  which 
is  revealed,  partly  in  the  unlimited,  unconditioned 
rule  of  His  might,  which  accomplishes  the  life- 
changes  of  godly  and  ungodly  in  the  extremest 
contrasts,  contradicting  all  human  calculation 
(vers  4-8 ),  partly  in  the  government  of  His  justice, 
in  which  He  shows  Himself  as  the  unchangeable 
rock  of  the  godly,  and  gives  the  ungodly  over  to 
detraction  (vers.  9,  10).  From  the  idea  of  this 
government  of  justice  the  song  rises  finally  with 
rapid  flight  to  the  conception  of  a  judgment  which 
the  living,  just  God  stretches  with  His  dominion 
over  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  idea  of  a 


kingdom,  which,  in  this  divine  domain,  and  by 
this  ruling  and  governing  of  God,  develops  its 
power  beyond  the  limits  of  Israel,  and  in  the  pos 
session  of  this  God-given  power  is  the  instrument 
of  the  divine  dominion — a  wide  extension  of  the 
prophetic  view,  under  the  guidance  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  beyond  the  present  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  word  of  the  prophetic  testimony.  Thus 
the  prophetic-historical  description  of  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  kingdom  in  Israel  is  introduced 
by  this  lyric-prophetic  witness  of  the  G6d-ordained 
and  God-serving  power  of  the  theocratic  kingdom; 
and  on  this  follows  soon  the  prophetic  announce 
ment  of  the  intimate  relation  in  which  the  reno 
vated  priesthood  is  to  stand  to  the  "  anointed  of 
the  Lord."  Hannah  "  beholds  in  her  individual 
experience  the  general  laws  of  the  divine  economy, 
and  divines  its  significance  for  the  whole  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Auberlen,  Stud.  u.  Krit., 
1800,  p.  504). 

In  this  song — uttered,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  theo 
cratic  life,  in  so  far  as  that  development  was  de 
termined  by  the  kingdom  which  the  people  hoped 
for  and  God  gave — Hannah  passes  unconsciously, 
impelled  by  the  divine  Spirit,  over  all  the  inter 
mediate  steps  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  points  to  the  final  goal,  at  which  the 
divinely  established,  divinely  equipped,  royal  do 
minion  extends  itself  over  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
To  this  answers,  on  the  one  hand,  the  idea  of  a 
universal  revelation  of  salvation,  which  appears 
in  that  tribe-promise  of  the  Shiloh,  to  whom  the 
obedience  of  the  nations  belongs,  and  farther  back 
in  the  patriarchal  promises;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  connected  with  it  the  prophetic 
content  of  the  songs  of  praise  of  Mary  and  Zacha- 
riah  (Luke  i.  46  sq.  and  68 sq.),  where  there  is  ex 
press  reference  to  the  words  of  Hannah  in  view 
of  the  approaching  final  fulfillment  of  the  idea, 
contained  in  her  prophetic  announcement,  of  the 
dominion  of  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  which  in 
divine  power  is  to  extend  over  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

[Wordsworth:  "The  Magnificat  of  Hannah  is 
an  evangelical  song,  chanted  by  the  spirit  of  Pro 
phecy  under  the  Levitical  Law.  It  is  a  prelude 
and  overture  to  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  connecting 
link  of  sweet  and  sacred  melody  between  the 
Magnificat  of  Miriam  after  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea — symbolizing  the  Death,  Burial  and  Resur 
rection  of  Christ — and  the  Magnificat  of  Mary, 

after  the  Annunciation  of  His  Birth Let 

this  Song  of  Hannah  be  read  in  the  Septuagint, 
and  then  the  Magnificat  in  St.  Luke's  original,  and 
the  connection  of  the  two  will  be  more  clearly 
recognized.  .  .  .  The  true  characteristic  of  Sacred 
Poetry  is,  that  it  is  not  egotistical.  It  merges  the 
individual  in  the  nation,  and  in  the  Church  Uni 
versal.  It  looks  forward  from  the  special  occasion 
which  prompts  the  utterance  of  thanksgiving,  and 
extends  and  expands  itself,  with  a  loving  power 
and  holy  energy,  into  a  large  and  sympathetic 
outburst  of  praise  to  God  for  His  love  to  all 

mankind  in  Christ The  Magnificat 

of  Hannah  is  conceived  in  this  spirit.  It  is  not 
only  a  song  of  thanksgiving;  it  is  also  a  pro 
phecy.  It  is  an  utterance  of  the  HOLY  GHOST 
moving  within  her,  and  making  her  maternal  joy 
on  the  birth  of  Samuel  to  overflow  in  outpourings 
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of  thankfulness  to  God  for  those  greater  blessings 
in  CHRIST,  of  which  that  birth  was  an  earnest  and 
a  pledge.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.)  and  the 
Song  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxii.)." — Augustine,  in 
his  comment  on  this  Song  (J>c  Civ.  Dei,  17,  4), 
follows  the  translation  of  the  Sept.  (which  is  often 
incorrect),  and,  along  with  some  good  thoughts, 
has  much  wrong  exegesis  and  unfounded  spiri 
tualizing. — TR.] 

IK)  MI  LEXICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  The  joy  in  the  Lord,  to  which  faitli  at 
tains  amid  sore  conflicts:  ll  Its  source — not  our 
own  heart  with  its  frowardness  and  its  despon 
dency,  not  help  and  consolation  from  men,  but 
only  the  Lord's  grace  and  compassion,  which 
make  the  heart  joyous  again,  lifting  up  with 
mighty  power  the  mind  that  has  been  stricken 
down;  2)  Its  object:  the  fulness  of  the  salvation 
which  the  Lord  dispenses,  and  faith  ever  more 
richly  appropriates:  3)  Its  expression:  an  open 
testimony  to  the  salvation  experienced — before 
God  in  praise,  ("1  rejoice  in  thy  salvation "), 
before  men — in  confessing  and  celebrating  our 
experience  of  salvation,  to  our  companions  in 
the  faith  that  they  may  unite  with  us  in  joy  and 
praise,  so  that  their  faith  may  be  strengthened, 
to  the  adversaries  of  the  faith  that  they  may  be 
ashamed,  may  be  warned,  may  repent. —  [Han 
nah's  song  of  praise  compared  with  her  former 
prayer.  1  )  She  was  then  "  in  bitterness  of  soul" 
(i.  10);  now  her  "heart  rejoiceth."  2)  Then  she 
was  humiliated  (i.  o,  8,  11);  now  she  is  "ex 
alted."  3)  Then  her  adversary  provoked  her 
(i.  6);  now  her  "mouth  is  opened  wide  over  her 
enemies."  4)  Then  she  "  poured  out  her  soul 
before  the  Lord"  (i.  15);  now  she  "rejoices  in 
His  salvation."  Often  we  remember  to  pray, 
and  then  forget  to  praise. — TR.]. 

Ver.  2.  The  two  characteristics  of  the  life  of  God1* 
children  in  their  relation  to  the  living  God:  1) 
The  humble  reverence  before  Him,  in  view  of  His 
t'oline-ss ;  2)  The  heartiest  confidence  in  Him,  in 
view  of  His  unchangeable  faithfulness. 

Ver.  3.  The  humbling  of  the  natural  man's  pride 
through  the  testimony  concerning  the  living  God  : 

1)  Concerning  his  universal    knowledge;    2)  His 
universal  wisdom  which  determines  and  regulates 
all  the  details  of  His  action  (ver.  3) ;  3)  His  uni 
versal  power  which  determines  every  change  in  the 
fortunes  of  human  life,  (vers.  4-8).    [The  division 

2)  must  be  modified  if  the  view  of  Tr.  be  adopted 
as  to  the  reference  of  the  term  "actions."     See 
Exegetical  on  ver.  3. — TR.] 

[Yer.  3.  "  By  Him  actions  are  weighed."  I. 
The  manner  of  His  weighing — with  perfect  know 
ledge  (ver.  3),  Avith  absolute  rectitude  (ver.  2), 
with  immutable  justice  (ver.  2). — II.  The  result 
of  His  weighing  is  often  a  total  reversal  of  men's 
fortunes  (vers.  4-8).  Application:  Be  not  proud 
of  present  prosperity,  but  look  well  to  the  way  in 
which  you  enjoy  and  use  it  (ver.  3). — TR.]. 

[HENRY:  Vers.  1 — 3.  Hannah's  triumph  in 
God's  perfections,  and  in  His  blessings  to  her.  I. 
She  celebrates  His  glorious  attributes:  (1)  His 
purity.  (2)  His  power.  (3)  His  wisdom.  (4) 
His  justice.  II.  She  solaces  herself  in  these 
things.  III.  She  silences  those  who  are  enemies 


to  her  and  to  God. — Vers.  4-8.  Providence  in  the 
changes  of  human  life:  1)  The  strong  are  weak 
ened  and  the  weak  strengthened,  when  God 
pleases  (ver.  4).  2)  The  rich  are  impoverished 
and  the  poor  enriched  (ver.  5).  3)  God  is  the 
Lord  of  life  and  death  (ver.  G).  4)  lie  advances 
and  He  abases  (vers.  7,  8).  o)  And  in  all  this 
we  must  acquiesce,  for  God  is  sovereign.  "  The 
pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's." — TR.] 

Vers.  4-8.  The  unity  amid  change  of  the  opposite 
ways  which  the  piom-  and  the  ungodly  mu>t  go: 

1)  One  starting-point,  the  Lord's  inscrutable  will, 
which    determines    them;    2)  (hie   hand,  the  al 
mighty  hand  of  the  Lord,  which  Kads  them;  3) 
One  goal   at  which  they  end,  humble  submission 
under    that    hand. —  The  wonderful  yiiidance  of  the 
children  of  men  upon  quite  opposite  ways:    1)  The 
opposite  direction   in  which  they  go,  (a)  from  the 
height   to   the  depth,  (i)  from  'the   depth   to   the 
height;  2)  The   opposite   design  which   the  Lord 
has  therein  with  men,   (a)  to  lead  them  from  the 
heights  of  pride  and  haughty  self-complacency  to 
humble  submission  under  His  unlimited  powcr,(6) 
to   exalt    them    from    the  depths    of  humble  self- 
rcnunciation   to  a  blessed  life  in  the  enjoyment 
of  His  free  grace  ;  3)    The  opposite  end,   accord 
ing  as  men  cause  the  divine  design  to  be  fulfilled 
or  defeated  in    them  :   («)  everlasting  destruction 
without   God,   (b)  everlasting  salvation    and    life 
in    and  with  God. 

Vers.  3-10.  The  contrasts  which  the  change  in  the 
relations  of  human  life  present*  tu  us  in  tin  light  of 
divine  truth:  1)  God's  holiness  and  man's  sin  ; 

2)  God's  almightiness   and    man's    pcwtrkssness  ; 

3)  God's  gracious  design  and  man's  destruction. 
Ver.  4.    Weakness  and    strength    come  from   the 

Lord:  1 )  He  makes  the  strong  weak;  2)  He 
makes  the  weak  strong. 

Ver.  5.  The  Lord  alone  given  full  satixfai  ti»n  : 
1)  He  leads  from  false  contentment  in  carnal 
fulness  to  wholesome  destitution;  2)  He  changes 
hunger  into  blessed  fulness  with  true  conUnt- 
ment.  [Fanciful  and  strained. — TR.] — Jjlesscd are 
they  that  hunger:  1)  Because  the  Lord  brings  them 
from  full  to  hungrv,  2)  From  hungry  to  lull. 

Ver.  6.  How  the  living  God  shmcs  Himself  as  the 
Lord  of  life  and  of  death  :  1 )  In  that  lie  leads  from 
life  into  death,  2 )  From  death  into  life. 

Vers.  7,  8.  The  sovereign  ride  of  (he  ^race  of  God: 
1 )  It  makes  poor,  in  order  to  make  rich ;  2)  It 
humbles,  in  order  to  exalt. 

Vers.  9,  10.  The  Lord  our  God  is  a  jitst  God: 
1)  Upon  the  pious  He  bestows  salvation  in  His 
light;  2)  The  ungodly  he  causes  to  perish  in 
darkness. — As  man  with  his  whole  life  places  him 
self  towards  (.rod,  so  will  God  in  the  judgment  place 
Jfimself  towards  him  as  a  just  Judge:  1)  Either  in 
the  severity  of  His  punitive  justice;  2)  Or  in  the 
kindness  of  His  saving  grace. —  The  great  Either — 
Or — which  God's  word  writes  over  every  human 
life:  1)  Either  with  the  pious  for  the  Lord,  or 
with  the  ungodly  against  Him ;  2)  Either  trusting 
alone  in  the  saving  might  of  divine  grace,  or  wish 
ing  to  be  strong  by  one's  own  power;  3)  Either 
preserved  by  the  Lord  with  the  pious  to  everlast 
ing  life,  or  banished  with  the  ungodly  to  everlast 
ing  condemnation. 

Ver.  10.  The  judgment  of  GofTs  punitive  justice 
("The  Lord  will  judge"):  1)  Whom  it  threatens — 
the  ungodly,  "adversaries."  2)  How  God  makes 
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it  approach  with  warning  signs  ("out  of  heaven 
shall  be  thunder").  3)  How  it  discharges  itself 
against  all  the  world  that  is  opposed  to  God  ("The 
Lord  shall  j  udge  the  ends  of  the  earth  " ) .  4)  How 
it  promotes  the  perfecting  of  His  Kingdom. 

[Providence  in  the  national  government  of  Israel. 
Not  only  was  the  secular  spirit  in  the  nation  begin 
ning  to  desire  a  king  (viii.  5),  but  the  inspired  Han 


nah  here  predicts  it  with  devout  hope.  Theocracy, 
Monarchy  and  Hierarchy  each  contributed  in 
turn  to  the  welfare  of  Israel,  and  each  helped  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  great  Anointed,  at  once 
Prophet,  King,  and  Priest,  who  should  reign  over 
the  spiritual  Israel. — Interesting  lectures  might  be 
made  on  "  Psalms  outside  of  the  Book  of  Psalms." 
(See  above,  additions  to  Historical  and  Theologi 
cal.) — "~ 


FOURTH    SECTION. 

Samuel's  Service  before  the  Lord  in  Contrast  with  the  Abominations  of  the  De 
generate  Priesthood  in  the  House  of  Eli. 

CHAP.  II.  11-26. 

I.  The  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Eli  in  contrast  with  Samuel,  the  "servant  of  the  Lord"    Vers.  11-17. 

11  AND  Elkanah  went  to  Ramah  to  his  house.     And  the  child  did  minister  [minis- 

12  tered]  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  before  Eli  the  priest.     Now  [And]  the  sous  of  Eli 

13  were  sons  of  Belial   [wicked  men]  ;    they  knew  not  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And1 
the  priest's  custom  [the  custom  of  the  priests]  with  the  people  was  that,  when  any 
man  offered  sacrifice,  the  priest's  servant  came,  while  the  flesh  was  in  seething,  with 

14  a2  flesh-hook  of  three  teeth   in  his  hand;  [,]  And  he  (oin.  he)  struck  it  into  the 
pan,  or  kettle,  or  cauldron  or  pot ;  all  that  the  flesh-hook  brought  up   the  priest 
took  for  himself.3     So  they  did  in  Shiloh  unto  all  the  Israelites  that  came  thither. 

15  Also  [Even]  before  th^y  burnt  the  fat,  the  priest's  servant  came,  and  said  to  the 
man  that  sacrificed,  Give  flesh  to  roast  for  the  priest ;  for  he  will  not  have  sodden 

16  flesh  of  thee,  but  raw.     And  if  any  [the]  man  said  unto  him,  Let  them  not  fail  to 
burn4  the  fat  presently,  and  then  take  as  much  as  thy  soul  desireth ;  [,]  then  he 
would  answer  [say]  him  [pin.  him5],  Nay,  but  thou  shalt  give  it  me  [oin.  me]  now; 
and  if  not,  I  will  take  it  by  force.     Wherefore   [And]  the  sin  of  the  young  men 

17  was  very  great  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah] ;  for  men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]. 

II.  Samuel  as  minister  before  the  Lord.    Vers.  18-21. 

18  But  [And]  Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  being  [om.  being]  a 

19  child,  girded  with  a  linen  ephod.     Moreover  [And]  his  mother  made  him  a  little 
coat  [tunic],  and  brought  it  to  him  from  year  to  year,  when  she  came  up  with  her 

20  husband  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice.     And  Eli  blessed  Elkanah  and  his  wife,  and 
said,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  give  thee  seed  of  tbis  woman  for  the  loan  which  is  lent  to 
the  Lord  [in  place  of  the  gift  which  was  asked  for  Jehovah6].     And  they  went  unto 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  13.  Erdmann  attaches  this  clause  to  the  preceding,  putting  a  full  stop  after  "people."    See  Exegeti- 
cal  Notes  in  locn. — TK.] 

2  [Ver.  13.  The  Heb.  has  the  Def.  Art.;  but.  as  the  word  is  more  naturally  in  st.  const.,  the  Art.  is  better  omit 
ted  with  Sept.— TR.] 

3  [Ver.  14.  The  Eng.  A.  V.  here  follows  the  Sept.;  Heb.  reads  13  "in  it;"  Erdmann,  damit,  "therewith."— TR.] 

4  IVer.  16.  The  Heb.  Inf.  Abs.:    'lot  them  (or,  they  will)  verily  burn."— TR.] 

5  [Ver.  16.  Kethib  is  "  to  him,"  Qeri  "no  "  (and  so  18  MSS  .  some  printed  Eds.,  LXX.,  Syr.,  Vulg..  Arab.,  and  one 
MS.  of  Targ.  cited  by  De  Rossi);  the  latter  better  suits  the  following  <I3,  which,  however,  yields  a  good  sense  as  it 

stands  in  the  text.     It  may  be  translated   "but,"  supposing  a  preceding  "nay,"  as  in  Eng.  A.  V.;  or  regarded  as 
introducing  the  substantive  clause,  and  rendered  "that."— TR.] 

6  [Ver.  20.  Lit.:  "  in  place  of  the  petition  which  one  asked  for  Jehovah."  Erdmann  changes  the  form  of  the  verb 
to  the  fern.,  and  renders  "  instead  of  the  begged  one  (des  Erbetenen)  whom  she  begged  from  the  Lord."   Others  point 
as  part,  pas.  Sx$.    The  3  sing.  fem.  is  found  in  one  MSS.;  2  sing.  "  thou  askedest"  in  one  MS.,  LXX.,  Syr.,  Vulg.; 
and  Arab,  has  "thou  gavest."    It  is  better  to  retain  the  Heb.  text  and  render  it  as  impersonal.— TR.] 


CHAP.  II.  11-26. 


21  their  own  home  [to  his7  place].     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  visited  Hannah,  so  that 
[and]   she  conceived,  and   bare  three  sons  and  two  daughters.      And   the  child 
Samuel  grew  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

III.  Eli's  conduct  towards  his  worthless  sons.    Vers.  22-26. 

22  Now  [And]  Eli  was  very  old,  and  [ins.  he]  heard  all   that  his  sons  did  unto  all 
Israel,  and   how  [that]   they  lay  with  the  women  that  assembled  [served8]  at  the 

23  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  [meeting  (or  assembly)].     And  he  said 
unto  them,  Why  do  ye  such  things?  for  I  hear  of  your  evil  dealings  [deeds]    by 

24  [from]   all   this   people.     Nay,  my  sons ;  for  it  is  no  good  report  that  I  hear ;  ye 

25  make  the  Lord's  people  [Jehovah's  people  are  made]   to  transgress.     If  one  man 
sin  against  another  [If  a  man  sin  against  a  man],  the  judge  [God9]  shall  judge10 
him;  but  if  a  man  sin  against  the  Lord   [Jehovah],  who  shall  intreat10  for  him? 
Notwithstanding  [And]  they  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  their  father,  because 

26  the  Lord  would  slay  them  [for  it  was  Jehovah's  will  to  slay  them].     And  the  child 
Samuel  grew  on   and  was  in  favour  [grew  in  stature  and  favour11]   both  with  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  and  also  [pin.  also]  with  men. 


T  [Ver.  20.  Thoplu.suflix  "their"  is  found  in  12  MSS.,  Syr.,  Chald.,  Ar.;  Vulg.  "inlncnniftni<m  .-"  some  MSS.ofTnrjr. 
have  the  sing.  Wellhausen,  combining  LXX.  and  lleli.,  gives  as  the  true  reading  "  he  went  tu  hi-  place  ;"  hut  the 
more  difficult  reading  seems  preferable.  See  Exeg.  Notes  in  loco.  Erdmann's  translation  omits,  l>y  typographical 
error,  the  last  sentence  of  ver.  '20. — Tit. ) 

8  [Ver.  '2-2.  The  verb  means  ••  to  perform  service,  military  or  other."    So  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  8. — TR.] 

9  [Ver.  L'5.  See  Exeg.  Notes  in.  loco.— TR.] 

10  I  Ver.  2~>.  Erdmann:  "  will  adjust  "  and  "  who  can  use  his  interest  (or  interpose)  to  adjust." — Tit.] 

11  [Vor.  -26.  See  Exeget.  Notes  in  loco.— To..] 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  11-10.  In  ver.  11  the  Sept.  again) 
dearly  shows  the  effort  to  combine  explanations  ; 
with  the  translation  of  the  Heb.  text,  rendering:  ' 
"and  they  left  him  there,  and  they  went  awav." 
[The  Vat.  MS.  reads  in  both  instances  "she"  in 
stead  of  "  thev." — Tit.].  There  is  the  less  need  to 
change  the  Ilcb.  text  to  accord  with  this,  because, 
a.s  Botteher  (uhi  sup.  p.  GO)  rightly  remarks,  "the 
Elkanah"  of  the  former  is  quite  suilicient,  since 
this  name  would  suggest  to  every  reader  Elkanah 
and  his  household,  and  the  only  one  that  remained 
behind  is  mentioned  immediately  afterwards. 
From  eh.  i.  21  Elkanah  can  be  thought  of  only 
together  "with  his  whole  house." — The  child 
"w«5  ministering  to  the  Lord,"  or  "serving  the 
Lord."  These  words  express  the  whole  work  which 
the  growing  boy  Samuel,  conformably  to  his  con 
secration,  had  to  perform,  certain  duties  connected 
with  the  service  of  Hod  being  laid  upon  him. 
"  Before  Eli,"  that  is,  under  his  supervision,  and 
according  to  his  appointment.  Ver.  12.  The 
sons  of  Eli  were  sons  of  worthiessness;*  their  cha 
racter  and  conduct  forms  the  sharpest  contrast  with 
what  they  ought  to  have  been  before  the  whole 
people  as  highest  in  position,  as  children  of  the 
High-priestly  House.  Observe  the  sharp  asynde 
ton  in  this  short  sentence:  they  knew  not  the  Lord, 
that  is,  they  did  not  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
they  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  Him  ;  comp. 
Job  xviii.  21.  This  godlessness  and  irreligious- 
ness  is  the  source  of  their  moral  worthlessness, 
which  is  afterwards  described.  The  two  together 
give  the  religious-rnoral  characteristics  of  Eli's 
sons. — Ver.  13.  This  is  not  to  be  rendered :  "And 
the  '-//.stow,  of  the  priests  with  the  people  was  this  " 


*  [For  meaning  of  Heb.  belial, 
eh.  i:  10.— Taj. 


rorthlessness,"  see  on 


— this  would  certainly  require  simply  DDp^*  nil 
without  D'jrten  [•"  this  is  the  custom"  without 
"  the  priests  "],  comp.  (Jen.  xi.  0  (Botteher);  nor 
is  it :  "  the  right  (that  is,  the  assumed  right )  of  the 
priests  in  respect  to  the  people  was  as  follows" 
(Keil),  for  D3KJD  ["right"]  alone  cannot  be  so 
understood;  but  the  words  are  to  be  connected 
with  the  preceding:  they  troubled  tlu-niselves  not 
about  Ciod,  nor  about  the  real,  true  right  of  the 
priests  in  respect  to  the  people,  that  is,  "about 
what  was  the  legal  due  of  the  priests  from  the 
people"  (Thenius). 

[The  construction  of  this  difficult  clause  adopted 
l>y  Erdmann  (with  Vulg.,  (.'alien,  Wellhausen, 
Thenius,  and  perhaps  Sept.)  is  open  to  grave  ob 
jections.  The  reply  to  Keil  is  correct;  ODD'*:) 
cannot  well  mean  "assumed  right."  The  ob 
jection  to  Boucher's  translation  (where  read 
DDiTJD  HI  instead  of  Erdmann's  1331?  3  Hi) 
is  forcible  in  so  far  as  we  should  expect  HI  to 
introduce  the  clause  (comp.  Dent,  xviii.  3)*; 
but  the  possibility  of  the  omission  of  the  pronoun, 
and  of  an  apposition  of  the  two  clauses  must  be 
admitted.  To  the  translation  of  fft  by  "  legal 
right"  Wellhausen  properly  objects  that  the  DJ 
(even)  in  ver.  15  introduces  a  graver  outrage,  and 
therefore  the  proceeding  described  in  ver.  13  must 
be  illegal. — But  against  Erdmann's  rendering  it  is 
to  be  said  that  the  meaning  assigned  to  .TT  (know) 
"trouble  one's-self  about  "  is  rare  and  difficult;  it 
is  found  only  in  poetical  passages.  The  phrase 
"  to  know  the  Lord "  occurs,  and  always  in  the 
sense  of  intimate  sympathetic  apprehension;  hut 
this  sense  will  not  suit  the  rO.  Moreover,  if  'ft 
here  means  "  right "  we  should  expect  the  prep. 
n«rp  "from"  (as  Deut.  xviii.  3)  instead  of  fiX 

*  [D£3317D.-TB.]. 
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"  with ;"  the  latter  must  be  retained  here,  though 
the  former  is  read  in  9  MSS.  and  in  LXX.,  Syr., 
Chald.  Further,  the  narrative  is,  in  this  construc 
tion,  introduced  very  abruptly  ("when  any  man, 
etc.").  B3^?  means  not  only  "right,"  but  also 
"custom,  manner;"  see  2  Kings  xi.  14;  Judg. 
xiii.  12.  The  "custom"  here  described  was  not 
the  legal  right,  but  was  in  force  under,  apparently 
introduced  by,  the  sons  of  Eli,  the  priests  (OH) ; 
ver.  13  details  one  imposition  of  the  priests,  and  a 
more  serious  imposition  is  properly  introduced 
(ver.  15)  by  "even"  (Di). — We  retain,  therefore, 
the  rendering  of  Eng.  A.  V.  (with  Philippson, 
Sib.  Comm.  and  others). — TR.]. 

Then  follows  the  statement  of  the  priests'  legal 
right.— The  connection  required  that  the  people's 
part  in  the  offering  should  now  be  distinctly  set 
forth,  in  order  to  put  the  unseemly  conduct  of 
Eli's  sons  in  its  true  light.  Therefore  the  parti 
ciple  "  sacrificing  "  in  connection  with  the  indefi 
nite  subject  "  every  man,"  stands  first  in  absolute 
construction,  like  the  Lat.  Abl.  absolute  (comp. 
Gesen.  \  14-5,  2,  Kern.),  =  "when  any  man  of 
fered,  then  came,  etc"  Ewald,  \  341  e.:  "If  the 
subject  of  the  circumstantial  sentence  is  wholly 
undefined,  then  the  mere  combination  of  the  par 
ticiple  with  the  subject  suffices  to  express  a  pos 
sible  case  (Gen.  iv.  1-3)."  Here  is  vividly  por 
trayed  the  grasping  selfish  conduct  of  the  priests 
in  the  preparation  of  the  sacrificial  meal  after  the 
offering  was  presented,  which  had  already  become 
the  rule  ("so  they  did  to  all  the  Israelites"). — 
But  still  further.  Ver.  15.  Even  before  the  offer 
ing,  before  (in  accordance  with  the  law,  Lev.  iii. 
3-5)  the  fat  was  burned  that  it  might  be  offered  to 
the  Lord  as  the  best  portion,  tliey  committed  a 
robbery  on  the  meat,  which  they  wanted  only  ""H, 
that  is,  ^  raw,  fresh,  full  of  juice  and  strength,  in 
order  to  roast  it,  \_Bib.  Comm.  points  out  that 
vers.  13-15  repeat  the  Language  of  the  Law,  and 
thus  give  evidence  to  its  existence.  See  Lev.  vii. 
31-35,  23-25,  31;  xvii.  5;  also  Ex.  xxix.  28;  Deut. 
xviii.  3.  Philippson:  "Roast  was  common  in 
heathen  sacrifices,  and  even  now  the  Orientals  do 
not  like  to  eat  boiled  meat." — TR.].  Ver.  10. 
The  remonstrance  of  the  offerer  based  on  the  legal 
regulation,  of  which  they  should  be  the  guardians, 
is  set  aside.  DV2I  =  "  at  this  time,  now,"  as  in 
Gen.  xxv.  31 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  5.  The  Qeri  "  not " 
is  preferable  to  the  Kethib  "  to  him :"  "  no,  but 
now  thou  shalt  give  it ;"  threats  were  combined 
with  violent  seizure.  Rude  force  was  added  to 
lawlessness.— Ver.  17.  The  "young  men"  are  not 
the  servants  of  the  priests  (Keil)  but  the  priests 
themselves,  the  sons  of  Eli.  Their  arbitrary  con 
duct  was  "  a  very  great  sin  before  the  Lord,"  be 
cause  the  fat  burned  on  the  altar  pertained  to  the 
Lord,  and  their  legal  portion  of  the  sacrifice-meat 
fell  to  them  only  after  the  burning  of  the  fat, 
What  made  their  sin  so  great  was  the  fact  that 
they  brought  the  offerings  into  contempt  with  the 
people,  in  so  far  as  the  wicked  conduct  of  the  priests 
took  away  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  their  true  sig 
nificance  as  offerings  to  the  Lord.  Minchah  (nnpip) 
"  means  here  not  the  meat-offering  as  the  adjunct 
to  the  bloody  offerings,  but  the  sacrificial  gift  in 
general  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord"  (Keil).  In 
the  succeeding  narrative  Samuel's  "  service  before 


the  Lord  "  is  contrasted  with  this  wicked  conduct 
of  Eli's  sons  in  relation  to  the  offering. 

II.  Vers.  18-21.—  Ver.  18.  The  "  EpJiod"  can 
mean  nothing  but  a  garment  resembling  in  form 
the  High-priest's  ephod,  consisting  of  two  pieces 
which  rested  on  the  shoulders  in  front  and  behind, 
were  joined  at  the  top  and  held  about  the  body  by 
a  girdle.  Therefore  it  is  said  also  :  Samuel  was 
girded  with  the  ephod,  comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  7,  8.  In 
distinction  from  the  material  of  the  High-priest's 
ephod,  it  was  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
other  priestly  garments,  white  linen  (12).  That 
the  priests  then  all  wore  this  ephod  appears  from 
oh.  xxii.  18.  It  was  the  sign  of  the  priestly  call 
ing,  and  was  worn  during  the  performance  of  the 
priestly  functions.  David  was  thus  clothed,  ac 
cording  to  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  when  he  brought  back 
the  Ark,  and  in  connection  with  this  ceremony 
performed  quasi-priestly  functions.  As  the  men 
tion  of  this  priestly  dress  of  Samuel  is  connected 
expressly  and  directly  with  the  reference  to  his 
calling  as  minister  in  the  Sanctuary  before  the  Lord, 
it  is  thus  intimated  that  he,  called  to  this  life-long 
service,  received  therewith  an  essentially  priestly 
calling.  [Bib.  Comm.  :  The  word  minister  is  used 
in  three  senses  in  Scripture  :  1  )  Of  the  service  of 
both  Priests  and  Levites  rendered  unto  the  Lord, 
Ex.  xxviii.  35,  etc.;  2)  of  the  ministrations  of  the 
Levites  as  rendered  to  the  Priests,  Numb.  iii.  6; 
3)  of  any  service,  as  that  of  Joshua  to  Moses,  that 
of  Elisha  to  Elijah,  that  of  the  angels  in  heaven, 
2  Sam.  xiii.  17;  Ps.  ciii.  21,  etc.  The  application 
of  it  to  Samuel  accords  most  exactly  with  his  condi 
tion  as  a  Levitc.  —  TR,].  Ver.  19.  While  the 
ephod  was  the  High-priestly  dre^s,  which  the  boy 
received  on  the  part  of  the  Sanctuary  (Thenius), 

the  little  me'il*  (rtyft)  was  his  every-day  dress, 
which  his  mother  renewed  for  him  once  a  year, 
when  she  came  with  her  husband  to  the  Sanctuary 
to  present  the  annual  offering.  The  unbroken 
connection  which  the  household  thus  maintained 
with  the  Sanctuary  prevented  any  estrangement 
between  the  child  Samuel  and  the  house  of  his  pa 
rents.  —  The  Impf.  "made"  (T\\ff?r\)  indicates  a 
continued  customary  action,  and  thus  answers  to 
the  Latin  tense  which  is  so  called  in  a  stricter 
sense. 

Ver.  20.  Eli's  blessing  f  refers  to  two  things  :  to 
the  act  of  consecrating  the  son  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  the  compensation  which  Eli 
wished  the  Lord  to  make  for  the  son  who  was  of 


fered  to  the  Lord.  Keil  explains  the  /^  (asked 
[Eng.  A.  V.  "lent"])  as  3  pers.  singular  instead 

*  [The  me'il  was  the  outer  garment  worn  by  kings,  no- 
hies  and  others,  probably  a  loose  robe.  The  High- 
priest's  me'il  was  peculiar  in  shape  and  color  (Ex.  xxviii. 
:Uff.).  Bib.  Cmrnn.:  "The  pointed  mention  of  the  ephod 
and  robe,  taken  in  connection  with  his  after  acts,  seems 
to  point  to  an  extraordinary  and  irregular  priesthood  to 
which  he  was  called  by  God  in  an  age  when  the  provi 
sions  of  the  Levitical  law  were  not  yet  in  full  opera 
tion."—  TR.] 

t  "170N1,  not  ITDX"1!   because  the  saying  as  well  as  the 

blessing  itself  (hence  also  "I  ~\3))  was  repeated  every  year  ; 

nnd  this  is  expressed  by  the  Perf.  consec.  (Bottcher). 
[The  two  Perfects  indicate  a  distinction  between  the 
blessing  and  the  sayhifj,  but  do  not  necessarily  express 
repeated  action  ;  rather  they  sum  up  as  complete  Eli's 
action  in  pronouncing  the  blessing  and  uttering  the 
wish."—  TE.J 
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2  pers.  singular  or  plural  "  from  the  indefinite 
rm  of  speech   (comp.  Ewald,,$  249  b  with  \  319 


of  2 

form  o  speec       com 

a)  which  the  narrator  chose  because,  though  it 
was  Hannah  who  in  Eli's  presence  had  obtained 
Samuel  from  the  Lord  by  prayer,  yet  Eli  might 
assume  that  the  father,  Elkanah,  had  shared  the  ' 
wiwh  of  his  pious  wife."     But  the  circumstance  ! 
which  alone  permits  such  change  of  person,  or  j 
rather  of  gender,  in  the  subject,  namely,  the  inde- 
finiteness  of  the  subject  as  indicated  by  the  con 
text,  does  not  exist  here,  since  such  indetiniteness 
is  undoubtedly  excluded  by  ch.  i.  27,  28.     Butt 


ings."  Since,  therefore,  they  were  persons  dedi 
cated  to  the  holy  God,  the  wickedness  of  Eli's 
sous,  who  seduced  to  the  service  of  lleshly  lust 
these  persons  destined  for  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
appears  in  so  much  the  stronger  light.— The  wick 
edness  of  Eli's  sons  in  what  pertained  to  the  sanc 
tuary  attached  itself  to  the  whole  people,  who 
were  to  hold  themselves  a  holy  people  to  the 
Lord  through  this  Sanctuary  anil  through  the 
offering  and  persons  connected  with  it. — Eli's  con 
duct  in  connection  with  their  misdeeds  is  in  the 
beginning  by  the  words  "and  Eli  was  verv  old" 


cher  properly  takes  the  verb  form  with  altered  i  represented  as  the  weakness  ol  old  age,  not  thereby 
points  as  13  sing.  fern,  "she  asked."'* — The  sing,  to  excuse  or  justify  his  slackness,  but  to  explain  it. 
pronoun  in  "///.s  place"  (for  which  we  should  ex-  Ver.  23.  The  oucstion  :  Whv  do  v«  snrh 


pronoun 

peet  "Mr//-  place"  i   docs  not    iv<|uiiv   the  change 

of  "they  went"  into  "the  man  went,"  as  Biitteher 


and  Thcnius  prefer,  following  the  Sept.  mil  ii-f,'/. 

he  plu 
ral  verb)  is  explained  "  by  the  fact  that  the  place 


, 

•&KV  o  ardpu-<><;  ;  the  singular  suffix  (after  the  plu 


Ver.  23.  The  question:  Why  do  ye  such 
things?  is  but  a  feeble  rebuke  of  their  gross  mis 
doings.  It  cannot  be  translated:  "Why  do  ye 
according  to  the  wo/Wx  which  1  hear"  (Keil)?  for 


of  residence  is  determined  by  the  husband  or 
owner  of  the  house." 

Ver.  21.  "3  is  neither  with  Bunsen  to  be  trans 
lated:  "When  now  Jehovah  visited  Hannah  she 
conceived,"  nor  with  Thenius  to  be  complemented 
by  "it  came  to  pass,"  nor  to  be  referred  to  "and 
Eli  blessed"  (  ver.  20),  according  to  the  view  of 
Keil,  who  inserts  a  sentence  (  "  Eli's  word  was  ful 
filled,"  or  "they  went  home  blessed")  in  order  to 
retain  the  causal  meaning,  but  it  is  to  be  consi 
dered  as  strengthening  the  following  assertion, 
with  reference  to  the  blessing  in  ver.  20,  and  = 
"indeed,"  "in  fact,"  innno  [German,  j<i,  in  <fer 
that].  See  Ewald,  \  310  c  and  #  330  6.  Comp. 
Isa.  vii.  9;  xxxii.  13;  Job  viii.  G.f  —  Samuel's 
growth  "before  the  Lord"  indicates  not  only  that 
he  remained  in  the  Sanctuary,  but  also  that  (as 
the  condition  of  his  calling)  he  grew  in  fellowship 
of  heart  and  life  with  God. 

III.  Vers.  22-26.  The  chief  thing  in  the  con 
tent  of  this  section  is  the  description  of  Eli's  con 
duct  towards  his  sons.  But  at  the  same  time  their 
worthlessness  in  relation  to  the  Sanctuary  in  yet 
another  direction  is  brought  to  view.  They  dese 
crated  the  latter  not  only  by  the  wickedness  de 
scribed  in  vers.  12-17,  but  also  by  their  unchaste 
dealing  with  the  women  who  served  at  the  Sanc 
tuary.  AVherein  consisted  their  service  at  the 
door  of  the  Tent  of  Assembly  is  not  said  in  Ex. 
xxxviii.  8,  where  they  are  mentioned.  They 
formed  a  body,  which  was  regularly  and  formally 

drawn  up  (fVl&O¥)  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  for  the 
performance  of  its  duty,  which  consisted  "proba 
bly  in  the  cleansing  of  the  vessels  used  in  off'er- 


*B«tteher:  "  Historically  for  xtf  must  have  stood 
nSxi?  (so  1  Cod.  of  Kennicott),  this  alone  being  correct 
nn<l  connecting  itself  immediately  with  the  context. 

But,  because  nSN$  stood  immediately  before  with  the 

siuii'  n,  or  because  the  feminine  signification  was  ob 
vious  from  the  connection,  the  exceptional  form  shaala 
(which  appears  elsewhere  also),  without  the  final  H,  was 


written."  [The  3  sing.  masc.  xty  may  be  retained  here 
without  great  difficulty.  See  "Textual  and  Grammati 
cal  Notes"  in  loco.  Chap.  i.  27,  28  (cited  by  Erdmann 
:I|M,Y,')  excludes  indefiniteness  as  to  the  fact,  but  not  in 
the  ,  ,pression.  —  TR.] 
f  [Eng.  A.  V.  here  follows  Sept.,  reading  ~ip±H  instead 

of  *^p3   '3.  and  this  seems  the  simplest  way  of  taking 
it:  "and  Jehovah  visited  Hannah."  —  Ts.J 


the  Heb.  word  (DD'^nj  cannot  mean  "reports 
about  you,"  nor  could  these  reports  be  termed 
"evil,"  since  they  would  be  true  reports  of  evil 
deeds;  but  the  proper  rendering  is:  "Why 
do  ye  as  these  thiuyxf  that  is,  such  things.* 
"  Eor  1  hear  of  your  evil  dealings  from  all  this 
people,"  that  is,  those  who  came  to  the  Sanctuary, 
and  there  saw  the  wickedness.  —  Ver.  24.  "  Do  not  so 

(  '**)  my  sons."  Xof  (jood  is  the  "  report,"  or  object 
ively  "the  thing  heard  ;"  this  answers  to  the  "evil 
dealings  (or  things  )."  The  "  I  hear"  (  j^'^'j  corres 
ponds  to  the  "report,"  "thing  heard"  (n>'rpiy)f 
and  [being  a  particip.—  TR.]  shows  that  it  con 
stantly  came  to  his  ears.  What  follows  is  the 
explanation  of  the  words  :  "  it  is  no  good  report." 
The  words:  "Jehovah's  people  are  made  to 
transgress"  (D'"C£3,  etc.),  express  the  rjuilt 
which  the  sons  of  Eli  incurred  by  their  misdoing 
towards  "the  Lord's  people."  The  difficulties  in 
the  explanation  of  the  particip.  ('E  "arc  causing 
to  transgress  "  )  have  give  occasion  to  atfnnpt*  (it 
alteration,  which,  however,  are  unsatisfactory. 

"  Michaelis'  alteration  (into  D^I^'D)  :  'the  report 
which  J  hear  incidentally  (from  people  passing  by) 
from  God1  s  people,'  is  against  grammar  ;"  so  says 
Thenius.  "But,"  says  Botteher  rightly,  "  The 
nius'  own  reading  (made  from  Sept.  and  Arab., 
and  therefore  insecure)  :  'you  playne,  oppress  the 
people  of  Israel'  ('"  DJ£  DPN  D'TD^D)  is  wholly 
without  ground.  For  T3#n  means  only  '  make 


to  serve,'  'enslave,'  or  'make  to  work,'  plague  with 
work  (Ex.  i.  -13;  vi.  5).  Erom  the  last  in  the 
later  prophetic  style  (Isai.  xliii.  23)  has  developed 
the  meaning  '  weary,'  'burden/  just  as  German: 
scha/en  machen  ['to  give  trouble,'  lit.  'to  make  to 
do'],  irpayuara  Trapt^eiv  ['to  cause  trouble'],  and 
so  always  with  the  idea  of  '  work  '  as  fundamental. 
Eli's  sons,  it  is  true,  robbed  and  dishonored  the 
people  (vers.  13sqq.,  22)  ;  but  they  did  not  burden 
them  in  such  a  way  that  our  term  'give  trou 
ble  '  would  suit.  The  expression  does  not  come 


*    3  has  a  comparative   force,   Ges.  §154,  3sq. — The 
following  "ltt*K  is  a  conjunction,  and— not  so  much  an 

["  because  "]  as  o»s  ["  as  "],  but,  like  the  latter,  goes  over 
into  the  causative  sense;  it  refers  to  "such  things," 
and  points  out  the  occasion  and  cause  of  the  rebuke 
(comp.  Ew.  g  S33,  2  a  with  §331  e  3 ;  Ges.  g  155,  2  d). 
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up  to  the  reality,  for  it  is  too  narrow  for  the  re 
buke.  And  the  addition  of  'ye'  (DflN)  here  is 
both  violent,  and  cannot  be  inferred  from  the 
Arab,  text,  where  it  was  a  necessity  of  Shemitic 
construction."  The  view  thus  opposed  by  Bott- 
cher  is  maintained  by  Thenius  (in  his  2d  ed.  also) 
to  suit  the  connection  perfectly,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  declares  that  Ewald's  explanation, 
in  which  there  is  no  change  of  text,  must  be  ac 
cepted  ;  this  latter  is  held  by  Bottcher  to  be  the 
only  one  permitted  by  the  language  and  matter, 
and  he  gives  it  thus:  "to  send  forth  a  cry 
(Sip  /n),  thence  to  cause  to  be  called  out,  and  to 
cause  to  trumpet  forth  ("1311?  Tl)  are  common  ex 
pressions,  appropriate  to  the  simplest  style,  Ex. 
xxxvi.  6  ;  Lev.  xxv.  9  ;  Ezra  i.  1  ;  x.  7.  Why 
then  should  not  "send  forth  a  report"  (JNO#  TI) 

be  said  as  well  as  '  send  forth  a  voice'  (/I'D  Tl)? 
'  The  report  which  (as)  [  hear,  God's  people  are 
circulating,'  is  quite  proper;  the  plu.  partcp. 
is  joined  to  the  collective  'people'  as  in  1 
Sam.  xiii.  15."  To  this  Thenius  properly  objects 
that  it  is  a  superfluous  statement  after  ver.  23 
("  which  I  hear  from  all  the  people"),  and  that 
we  should  here  expect  a  more  significant  word. 
The  train  of  thought  requires  after  the  declaration 
"  not  good,"  etc.,  a  statement  of  the  ground  of  Eli's 
judgment.  The  usual  rendering  :  "  ye  make  the 
Lord's  people  to  transgress,"  satisfies  the  demands 
of  the  connection  of  thought.  Only,  as  the  pers. 
pron.  (EHX,  "ye")  is  wanting,  the  partcp.  must 
be  rendered  impersonally  :  "  people  make  ...  to 

transgress"  (comp.  D'H^EJO,  ch.  vi.  3,  and  D'HIpfc 
Ex.  v.  16).  The  objection  th.it  the  object  of  the 
transgression,  which  is  elsewhere  always  found 
with  this  verb  as  exacter  determination,  is  not 
here  expressed  (comp.  ch.  xv.  24  ;  Isa.  xxiv.  5  ; 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  20;  Num.  xiv.  41),  cannot  set 
aside  the  meaning  :  "  cause  to  sin  or  transgress," 
"because  the  exact  definition  is  contained  in  the 
context"  (Keil).  The  sin  of  the  sons  was,  ac 
cording  to  the  context,  very  great  before  the  Lord 
(vers.  12-17),  but  was  at  the  same  time  committed 
against  the  people  of  the  Lord  (vers.  13,  22)  in 
reference  to  their  holy  calling,  and  had  the  de 
structive  effect  of  bringing  the  Lord's  offering  into 
contempt  (ver.  17).  The  "people  of  the  Lord" 
not  only  knew  and  spoke  of  the  wickedness  of 
Eli's  sons,  but  were  made  by  the  latter  partakers 
of  their  guilt,  were  seduced  into  transgression  of 
the  Law  by  those  who  ought  to  have  watched 
over  its  fulfillment. 

Ver.  25.    Pillcl  (Sv3)  is   used,   in   connection 


with  wicked  actions,  in  the  sense  "  to  give  a  deci 
sive  judgment,"  and  so  between  two  contending 
parties,  "  to  compose  a  strife  by  judgment  ;"  comp. 
Ezek.  xvi.  52  ;  Ps.  cvi.  30.  The  elohim,  however, 
cannot  here  mean  the  judge,  or  the  authority  that 
judges,  but  God  is  described  as  He  who  composes 
by  judging.  The  sense  of  Eli's  discourse  is  : 
"  When  men  sin  against  men,  it  is  God  (of  course 
through  the^  appointed  human  organs),  who  re 
stores  the  disturbed  relations  by  composing  the 
strife  ;  but  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  relation, 
not  between  man  and  man,  but  between  man  and 
God,  when  a  man  sins  against  God,  offends  against 
God's  honor,  who  will  interpose  to  arrange  the 


matter  ?"  Eli  sets  two  things  therefore  before  his 
sons:  1)  that  their  sin  is  a  sin  immediately 
against  God,  from  which  point  of  view  it  has 
been  regarded  in  the  whole  preceding  narration 
(vers.  12,  17) ;  2)  that  the  consequent  guilt  is  so 
great,  that  divine  punishment  therefor  is  certain. 
[Wordsworth :  A  man  may  intercede  with  God 
for  remission  of  a  penalty  due  for  injury  to  him 
self;  but  who  shall  venture  to  entreat  for  one 
who  has  outraged  the  majesty  of  God  ? — TK.] — 
Eli's  weakly  mild  words  were  too  indefinite  and 
general  to  check  the  bold  wickedness  of  his  sons. 
It  was  too  late.  They  sinned  against  the  Lord 
"with  a  high  hand"  \n,J^  T3),  as  it  were,  with 
hardened  hearts.— And^hey  hearkened  not 
to  the  voice  of  their  father. — As  reason  of 
this  ('3,  "because")  is  stated,  "that  it  pleased 
God,  was  God's  will,  to  slay  them ;"  that  is,  they 
were  in  a  state  of  inner  hardening,  which  exclu 
ded  the  subjective  condition  of  salvation  from 
destruction,  and  so  they  had  already  incurred 
God's  unchangeable  condemnation.  As  hardened 
offenders,  they  were  already  appointed  by  God 
to  death ;  therefore  the  word  of  instruction  had 
no  moral  effect  on  them. — Ver.  26.  In  contrast 
with  them,  Samuel  is  now  again  presented,  as  he 
developed  in  his  childhood  as  well  physically  as 
morally ;  while  the  sons  of  Eli  were  a  horror  to 
God  and  men,  he  was  well-pleasing  to  God  and 

men.  On  ^>n,  comp.  Ges.,  \  131,  3,  Eem.  3. 
It  is  used  frequently  to  express  continuance  in 
the  sense  "  advance,"  "  continue,"  and  then  also 
expresses  advancing  increase,  the  participial  con 
struction  being  not  seldom  employed  in  such 
cases,  as  here:  "The  child  Samuel  grew  con 
stantly  in  stature  and  goodness."  [See  Luke  ii. 
52.— TB.] 

HISTORICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  Since  Eli's  judgeship  rested  on   his  high- 
priestly   dignity,    the   Higk-priestship,    thus   con 
nected  with  the  judicial  office,  had  so  much  the 
higher  calling  to  establish  the  theocratic  unity 
of  the  people  with  their  centre,  the  national  sanc 
tuary  at  Shiloh.     But,  in  the  person  of  the  weak 
Eli,  it  showed  itself  incapable  of  fulfilling  this 
calling.     The  godless  priesthood,  represented  by 
the  sons  of  Eli,   corrupted  the  inner   religious- 
moral  life  of  the  people,  whose  external  centre 
and    theocratic    unity   were   in   the    Sanctuary. 
The  priesthood  could  no  longer  fulfil  its  calling 
of  mediating  between  God  and  His  people,  be 
cause  its  representatives,  lacking  the  religious- 
moral  conditions  of  the  calling,  were  unworthy 
of  it ;  they  were  not  servants  of  God,  but  servants 
of  sin. 

2.  The  sins  of  Eli's  sons  were  a  symptom  of 
their  spiritual  heart-hardening  and  ruin  in  alie 
nation   from   God    and    in    immorality.     They 
sinned  with  "  a  high  hand,"  boldly,  presumptu 
ously  (comp.  Num.  xv.  22-31).     To  this  internal 
judgment   of  hardening  answered  as  necessary 
consequence  the  judgment  of  their  rejection  by 
God,  which  was  a  thing  determined  on  in  God's 
will,  because  they  knew  nothing  of  God  and  His 
law  (ver.  12).     Their  crime  against  the  divinely 
established  holy  ordinances  and  the  sanctuary, 
the  visible  sign  of  God's  abode  with  His  people, 
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was  at  the  name  time  a  crime  against  the  people  I 
of  the  Lord,  and  culminated  in  the  crime  against 
God  Himself,  in  which  indeed  was  its  root. 

3.  Samuel,-  though  not  a  priest,  hut  only  a  Le- 
vite,  is  (hy  his  repeated  designation  as  "servant 
of  the  Lord"  (vers.  11,  18),  and  by  the  reference 
to  his  priestly  clothing)  contrasted  with  the  rep 
resentation  of  the  official  priesthood  as  God's 
chosen  instrument  for  truly  fulfilling,  in  and  bv 
the  prophetic  calling  which  was  to  take  the  place 
of  the  priesthood  that  mediated  between  God  and 
His  people,  the  priestly  mixxion,*  to  fulfil  which 
the  existing  priestly  race  had  shown  itself  both 
powerless  and  unworthy.  The  condition  of  this 
theocratic  calling  of  Samuel,  the  earnest,  personal 
fellowship  of  life  with  the  Lord,  is  pointed  out  in 
vers.  21,  20.  The  life  of  the  youth,  who  was 
chosen  and  called  by  the  Lord  to  restore  the  the 
ocracy,  develops  itself  in  the  service  of  the  sanc 
tuary  before  the  Lord  in  conformity  to  his  divine 
mission,  in  order  that  some  day  he  may  become 
in  place  of  the  desecrated  sanctuary  the  living 
personal  centre  of  the  theocratic  national  life,  and 
in  place  of  the  corrupted  priesthood  the  conse 
crated  organ  of  God's  new  revelations  for  His 
people. 

IIOMIL.ETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  12.  STARKE:  Where  the  true  fear  of  God 
is  lacking  in  the  heart,  there  ungodliness  prevails 
in  the  life,  and  thereby  the  heart  reveals  its* -If. 
8.  SCIIMID  :  It  is  a  bad  state  of  things,  when  those 
who  teach  others  the  fear  of  God,  do  not  fear  God 
themselves. — J.  LAXGE:  Preachers  should  most 
carefully  guard  against  scandal,  and  earnestly 
strive  to  pursue  a  course  of  life  which  shall  be  not 
merely  without  oflence,  but  also  edifying,  1  Tim. 
iv.  11. — STAKKE:  lie  who  in  the  office  of  teacher 
seeks  only  his  own — namely,  how  he  may  become 
rich  and  have  a  good  time — but  not  that  which 
belongs  to  (Jod  and  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  false  pro 
phet,  a  thief,  and  a  hireling.  Mark  that,  you 
who  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord,  Phil.  ii.*20, 
21;  iv.  17;  2  Cor.  xii.  14;  1  Pet.  v.  2  sqq.  [The 
misconduct  of  these  leaders  of  worship  mav  well 
suggest  lessons  for  Christian  ministers;  out  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Christian  mi 
nister  corresponds  much  more  nearly  to  the  Old 
Testament  prophet  than  to  the  priest,  and  that 
Christians  are  priests,  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9;  Rev.  i.  0; 
10.— Til.] 

Ver.  10.  STARKE:  "When  hearers  see  something 
bad  in  him  who  has  the  care  of  their  souls,  they 
should  dulv  remind  him  of  it,  and  should  not  ap 
prove  and  commend  his  bad  deeds,  much  less  imi 
tate  him  therein. 

Ver.  17.  STARKE:  Nobody  makes  more  Athe 
ists  than  godless  teachers,  and  even  if  the  people 
still  remember  so  much  as  to  do  according  to 
their  words  and  not  their  works,  yet  they  retain 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  furtherance  of  god- 
1  ess  ness.  That  wicked  teachers  with  their  godless 
life  make  great  their  damnation,  is  beyond  dis 
pute;  but  it  is  irrational  to  infer  from  this  that 

*  [This  statement  is  liable  to  misconception.  The  pro 
phet  could  never  take  the  plar-e  of  the  priest.  The  priest 
repivsriitfd  the  idea  of  atonement  by  Mnod,  a  universal,  fun 
damental  religious  fact;  the  prophet  expounded  the  spi- 
ritniility  of  (Jod's  la\v  and  service.  These  complementary 
offices  were  equally  necessary,  and  existed  till  they  both 
culminated  in  Jesus  Christ. — TR.] 


that  all 
V. 


there  is  no  such  thing  as  religion.  ["The  sin  of 
the  young  men  was  very  great"  is  the  text  of  a 
sermon  by  WESLEY  (Sermon  CIX.,  Vol.  II.  p.  308) 
on  the  question  "whether  God  ever  did  bless  the 
ministry  of  ungodly  men." — TR.] 

Yer.  18.  STARKE:  And  so  he  (Samuel)  was  a 
right  pious  lad;  for  such  piety  is  more  acceptable 
to  God  than  when  one  leads  a  good  life  among 
onlv  pious  people,  since  there  is  a  greater  victory 
and  greater  fidelity  in  living  piously  among  the 
wicked.  Comp.  Knoch's  example,  ( Jen.  v.  24  ;  vi.  9. 

Ver.  19.  DAECIISEL:  Petty  little  histories,  cries 
unbelief.  "What  matters  it  whether  one  knows 
that  Samuel  had  a  little  coat  or  not  1  Holy  Scrip 
ture  is  not  written  for  the  wise,  but  for  child- 
souls,  and  a  child-like  soul  does  not  doubt  that 
even  the  little  coat  which  Hannah  prepared  for 
her  Samuel  has  its  history.  If  1  think  of  Hannah 
as  every  year  sewing  this  coat  at  her  home  in 
Ramah,  I  know  that  at  every  stitch  a  prayer  for 
her  Samuel  rose  up  to  the  throne  of  the  Lord. — 
The  coat  which  she  was  sewing  would  remind  her 
that  she  had  given  her  Samuel  to  the  Lord;  and 
when  the  coat  was  ready,  and  she  brought  it  to 
Shiloh,  then  every  time  with  the  coat  she  anew 
gave  Samuel  to  her  (Jod,  and  said:  I  give  him  to 
the  Lord  again  for  his  whole  life,  because  he  was 
obtained  from  the  Lord  bv  praver. 

Ver.  21.  STARKE:  Whoever  gives  to  God  what 
is  (Jod's,  to  him  God  also  gives  what  his  heart  de 
sires. — OSIANDER:  Nothing  is  better  invested 
than  what  is  given  to  (Jod  the  Lord  and  to  His 
service;  for  He  richlv  repays  it  all. — DAECIISEL: 
When  our  faithful  (Jod  accepts  from  us  poor  crea 
tures  an  offering  of  love,  He  takes  it  only  to  give 
it  back  five-fold,  a  hundred  fold,  and  a  thousand 
fold;  from  His  fulness  we  receive  grace  for  grace. 
Look  at  our  Hannah!  It  was  grace,  that  the 
Lord  taught  her  to  pray  for  Samuel ;  grace,  that 
He  gave  her  the  promise;  grace,  that  lie  made 
her  willing  to  dedicate  Samuel  to  him;  but  what 
shall  we  sav  of  the  fact  that  in  place  of  the  one 
child  whom  He  had  caused  to  be  given  to  Him 
self,  the  Lord  gave  her  live  children,  three  sons 
and  two  daughters?  When  we  in  His  service  do 
for  Him  the  least  thing  out  of  love,  it  is  not  enough 
that  He  gives  to  the  act  itself  such  blessedness,  but, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  to  us,  He  crowns 
such  an  act  with  a  rich  blessing  of  grace,  and  this 
grace  is  completed  when  He  blesses  us  with  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings,  eternal  life. — [Vers.  22- 
2").]  STARKE:  O,  how  often  do  pious  parents,  by 
indulging  their  wicked  children,  plait  a  scourge 
for  their  old  backs  I  [HALL:  I  heard  Eli  sharp 
enough  to  Hannah,  upon  but  a  suspicion  of  sin, 
and  now  how  mild  I  find  him  to  the  notorious 
crimes  of  his  own.  The  case  is  altered  with  the 
persons.  With  all  the  authority  of  an  Oriental 
father,  a  high-priest,  and  a  judge,  he  was  solemnly 
bound  to  do  more  than  mildly  censure  his  sons, 
chap.  iii.  13.— TR.] 

Ver.  25.  CRAMER:  The  pins  of  the  first  table 
are  much  weightier  and  more  perilous  than 
the  sins  of  the  second  table. — OSIANDER:  Let 
no  one  sin  purposely  or  wilfully  and  heap 
sins  upon  sins;  for  if  he  does,  the  door  of 
grace  is  at  last  closed  to  him,  and  he  finds  no 
more  place  for  repentance. — STARKE:  The  pur 
pose  of  God  was  not  the  cause  of  their  disobe 
dience,  but  their  disobedience  was  a  sign  that  they 
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were  now  ripe  for  destruction,  and  that  the  right 
eous  purpose  of  God  in  their  case  should  now  soon 
be  executed. 

Ver.  26.  STARKE:  The  best  way  to  make  our 
selves  'agreeable  and  beloved  among  men  is  to 
seek  to  please  God  in  Christ,  act  according  to  our 
conscience,  and  lead  an  exemplary  life.— S. 
SCHMID  :  Whoever  uses  the  grace  of  God  aright,  to 
him  God  gives  more  and  more  grace.— DAECIISEL: 
Our  history  is  throughout  a  strong,  firm  consola 
tion  for  parental  hearts— for  those  who  have  to 
give  back  to  the  Lord  in  death  a  dear  child  which 
He  has  given  to  them  in  birth,  for  He  can  other 
wise  rejoice  and  bless  them  (vers.  20  sq.) ;  and  also 
for  those  who  have  to  let  their  sons  and  daughters 
go  out  into  the  wicked  world,  full  of  evil  exam 
ples  and  corrupting  influences,  for  He  can  even 
then  shield  and  preserve  their  children,  and 
carry  them  on  in  faith  and  godliness  (vers. 
21-26). 

Yers.  18-26.  Young  Samuel  the  pattern  of  a  pious 
life  in  youth  in  the  service  of  the  Lord:  1)  Planted 
and  rooted  in  the  soil  of  the^  early  habit  during 
childhood  of  consecrating  himself  to  _the  Lord, 
vers.  18,  19;  2)  Growing  and  increasing  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  under  the  'care  of  godly  parents  and 
teachers,  vers.  19-21;  3)  Preserved  and  proved 
amid  the  temptations  and  influences  of  an  evil 


world,  vers.  22-25 ;    4)  Blessed  with  favor  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man. 

Vers.  23-25.  The  judgment  against  obduracy  in 
sin  against  the  Lord:  1)  Wherein  is  it  founded? 

(a)  In  persistent,  conscious  sinning  on  against  the 
Lord  in  spite  of  divine  and  human  warning,     (b) 
In  the  holy,  unchangeable  will  of  God,  who  does 
not  suffer  Himself  to  be  mocked.     2]  How  is  it 
executed?  (a)  In  that  God  gives  up  the  sinner  to 
the   service  of  sin  from  one  degree  to  another. 

(b)  In  that' the  punitive  divine  justice  gives  over 
the  sinner  to  the  destruction  to  which  he  has  con 
demned  himself. 

[Vers.  12-25.  On  wicked  children  of  pious  pa 
rents.  1)  The  number  of  such  cases  is  often 
1  greatly  exaggerated,  because  men  are  surprised  at 
them,  and  notice,  and  remember;  but  it  is  in  fact 
sadly  great — in  the  Scripture  histories — in  our 
own' observation.  2)  The  probable  causes  of  this. 
(a)  Piety  is  not  properly  hereditary— in  what 
sense  it  is,  and  in  what  sense  it  is  not.  (b)  Pious 
parents  may,  out  of  mistaken  kindness,  improperly 
indulge,  and  but  feebly  restrain — as  Eli.  (c)  In 
other  cases,  they  are  too  strict  and  severe.  Ap 
plication — to  parents — to  the  children  of  the 
pious. — TR.] 

Ver.  26.  The  fruit  of  a  godly  life:  1)  The  gra 
cious  approval  of  the  Lord;  2)  Recognition  by 
God-fearing  men. 


FIFTH   SECTION. 

The  prophecy  of  a  Man  of  God  of  the  divine  judgment  on  Eli's  house  and  of  the 

calling  of  a  faithful  priest. 

CHAPTER  II.  27-36. 

27  AND  there  came  a  man  of  God1  unto  [to]  Eli  and  said  unto  [to]  him,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Did  I  plainly  appear  [reveal  myself]  unto  [to]  the  house  of 
thy  father  when  they  were  in  Egypt  in  Pharaoh's  house  [in  servitude2  to  the  house 

28  of  Pharaoh]  ?     And  did  I  choose  [I  chose3]  him  [it]  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
to  be  my  priest  [to  do  priestly  service  to  me],  to  offer4  upon  my  altar,  to  burn  in 
cense,  to  wear  an  ephod  before  me?  [om.  ?],  and  did  I  give  [I  gave]  unto  [to]  the 
house  of  thy  father  all  the  offerings  made  by  fire  [the  fire-offerings]  of  the  children 

29  of  Israel?  [om.  ?].     Wherefore  kick  ye  at  [trample  ye   under  foot]  my  sacrifice 
and  at  [om.  at]  mine  [my]  offering  which  I  have  commanded  in  my  habitation,5 
and  honorest  thy  sons  above  me  to  make  yourselves  fat  with  the  chiefest  of  all  the 

30  offerings  [the  best  of  every  offering]  of  Israel  my  people  ?6     Wherefore  [Therefore] 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  saith,  I  said  indeed7  that  thy  house  and  the  house 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  27.  Chald.  "a  prophet  of  Jehovah."— TR.] 

2  [Ver.  27.  7  often  expresses  possession,  and  is  here  so  rendered  by  Chald.  and  Sept.— TR.] 

8  [Ver.  28.  The  following  HJfiXI  makes  it  better  not  to  carry  on  the  interrogation  here.  Erdmann  :  "  I  chose 
it  (thy  house)  to  perform  priestly  service." — TR.] 

*  [Vor.  28.  The  Heb.  form  here  may  be  Qal  ("  ascend")  or  Hiphil  ("offer")  but  the  sense  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.— TR.] 

6  [Ver.  29.  See  Exeg.  Notes.— TR.] 

f  [Ver.  29.  The  h  is  probably  repetition  from  the  last  letter  of  the  preceding  word ;  see  Josh.  x.  21  for 
similar  case.— TR.] 

i  [Ver.  30.  "Indeed"  is  merely  intensive,  Heb.  Infin.  Absol.— TR.] 
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of  thy  father  should  walk  before  me  for  ever ;  but  now  the  Lord   saith    [saith 
Jehovah],  Be  it  far  from  me;  for  them  that  honor  me  I  will  honor,  and  they  that 

31  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.     Behold,  the  days  come  that  I  will   cut  off 
thine  arm,  and  the  arm  of  thy  father's  house,  [ins.  so]  that  there  shall  not  be  an 

32  old  man  in  thine  house.     And8  thou  shalt  see  an  enemy  in  my  habitation  in  all  the 
wealth  which  God  shall  give  Israel  [thou  shall  see  distress  of  house  in  all  that  does 

33  good  to  Israel] ;  and  there  shall  not  be  an  old  man  in  thy  house   for  ever.     And 
the  man  of  thine  whom  I  shall  not  cut  off  [And  I  will  not  cut  off  even-  man  of 
thine9]  from  my  altar  shall  be  [o?/i.  shall  be],  to  consume  thine  eyes,  and  to  grieve 
thine  [thy]  heart ;  and  all  the  increase  of  thine  [thy]  house  shall  die  in  the  flower 

34  of  their  age.10     And  this  shall  be  a  [the]  sign  unto  [to]  thee,  that  \im.  which]  shall 
come  upon  thy  two  sous,  Ilophni  and  Phinehas:  in  one  day  they  shall  die  both  of 

d  I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest,  that  [who]  shall  do  accoiding  to 


35  them.    "And 

that  which  is  in  ray  heart  and  in  my  mind   [soul],  and  I  will  build   him  a  sure" 

36  house,  and  he  shall  walk  before  my  anointed  for  ever.     And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  every  one  that  is  left  in  thy  house  shall  come  and  crouch  to  him  for  a  piece1'2 
of  silver  and  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  shall  say,  Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  the 
priests'  offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread. 


8 
0 

10 

—Tii. 

11 

12 


Yer.  32.  On  the  text  of  ttiis  verse  SOP  Exeg.  Notes. — TR.] 

Ver.  33.  See  Kxeg.  Notes.— Tu.J 

Ver.  33.  Lit.  "shall  die  men;"  Sept.  "  by  the  sword  of  men."  wh 


h  Wellhansen  prefer*,  but  see  Exeg.  Note? 


Ver.  3.1.  The  Ileb.  word  is  the  s,im< 
A'er.  3ti.  More  exactly  "a  small  pk-< 


as  that  rendered  "  faithful''  just  In-fore. — Tu.] 

e;"  Erdmanu:  eiite  Bettelmunze,  •'  a  beggar's  coin." — Tr 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  '27.  The  "  man  of  God"  ( for  the  expression 
coinp.  Dent,  xxxiii.  1;  Judg.  xiii.  ('»)  who  appears 
here  is  undoubtedly  to  he  regarded  as  a  prophet, 


and  Ithamar,  when  they  were  in  Egypt,  "belonged 
to  Pharaoh's  house,"  were  its  subjects,  property 

CD  iTaS);  the  suflix  D-  (when  //<»•//  were)  refers 
not  to  the  children  of  Israel,  but  to  "the  house 
of  th  lather." 


both  from  this  title,  which  marks  him  as  stand-  During  the  Egyptian  bondage  Aaron  received 
ing  in  a  specific  relation  to  God,  and  from  the  I  the  divine  revelations  by  which  he  was  called 
introduction  of  his  address:  "Thus  saith  the  along  with  Moses  to  be  God's  instrument  for  the 
Lord."  This  is,  however,  not  the  //>.«/  mention  redemption  of  His  people;  and  with  Moses  he 

received  the  command  to  institute  the  feast  of  the 


of  a  prophet  after  Moses  (Theni 

are  Judg.  iv.   14;  vi.   8.—[Jiib.   Cumin.:  "The    Passover  (Ex.  iv.  14  sqq.,  27 ;  xii.  1,  43).     These 

term  (man  of  God)  is  applied  to  Moses  in  Deut.    revelations  were  the  preparation  and  foundation 

xxxiii.  1;  Josh.  xiv.  6;  and  to  different  prophets    f"r  the  calling  of  Aaron  and  his  house  to   the 

upwards  of  forty  times  in  .Judg.,  Sam.  and  Kings,     high-priesthood.— [So  far  as  the 

most  frequently  in  the  lattea.     In  the  Prophets  it 

occurs  only  once  (Jer.  xxxv.  4).     It  occurs  six 

or  seven  times  in  Chron.,  Ezra  and  Neh.,  and  in 

the  inscription  of  Ps  xc.,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 


Old  Testament.  The  sudden  appearance  of  a 
man  of  God,  the  only  prophet  of  whom  mention 
is  made  since  Jn.  vi.  8,  without  name,  or  any 
notice  of  his  country,  is  remarkable."  —  Tn.]  — 
Thus  saith  the  Lord.  —  Called  and  commis 
sioned  hereto  by  the  Lord,  he  is  nothing  but  His 
instrument  ;  what  he  says  is  the  very  word  of  the 
Lord.—  Did  I  reveal'myself?—  The  interrog. 
particle  (H)  stands  here  to  strengthen  the  reality 
of  the  fact  treated  of,  a  question  being  introduced 
to  which  an  affirmative  reply  is  a  matter  of 
course,  where  in  German  [and  in  English]  a  not 
must  be  inserted.  Comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  20  ;  Job  xx. 


4;  Ges.  \  153,  2.     The  Inf.  Abs. 


shows 


the  feeling  of  the  question,  and  strengthens  the 
assurance  or  aasertion  contained  in  it.  By  Eli's 
father's  house  we  cannot  understand  Ithamar  and 
his  family,  since  a  divine  revelation  to  them  in 
Egypt  is  out  of  the  question;  it  is  rather  the 
family  of  Aaron  (from  whom  Eli  descended 
through  Ithamar),  as  the  high-priestly  house. 
Aaron  and  his  four  sons,  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazar 


in/  was  con 
cerned,  the  /tnii.<f  «\  Aiii'mi  and  the  //o/w  of  FAi 
were  identical.  Hence  Eli  is  in  this  discourse 
identified  with  Aaron  as  to  his  ]>ririli'(/<'*,  but  dis 
tinguished  from  the  whole  house  as  to  his  sin  and 
its  punishment. — TR.] 

Ver.  28.  [Erdmann  renders :  "I  chose  it  (the 
house  of  thy  father)  to  perform  priestly  service." 

How  that  house  (Aaron  and  his  sons)  were  for 
mally  called  and  appointed  to  the  priestly  office 
is  circumstantially  related  in  Ex.  xxviii.,  xxix. 


Textual  and  Grammatical.  —  The  Inf.  Abs. 


stands 


for  the  Verb,  fin.,  as  a  Verb.  fin.  has  preceded  in  the 
same  sentence  (Ges.,  ?  131,  4  a).  But  the  interrog.  n 
does  not  extend  to  this  Inf.  Abs.,  whieh  stands  for  the 
Perf.,  and  makes  the  discourse  absolute.  —  IPS  •?  better 
referred  to  JV3  than  to  'T3X,  on  aceount  of  the  fol- 

.-  IT 

lowing  "tribes."  But  then  we  must  read  with  Bbttcher 
and  Thenius  jHoS  instead  of  jrpS,  "^  agreeing 
better  with  the  preceding  JT3  and  the  succeeding 
Inf."  (Botteher).  So  the  Sept.  itparevuv.  Comp.  Ex. 
xxxi.  10.—  jtiSjgS  is  contracted  from 
Deut.  i.  33  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  3;  Eccl.  v.  5. 
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Comp.  especially  Ex.  xxviii.  1  ;  xxix.  9,  30,  44, 
with  Lev.  viii.  1  sq.  and  Num.  xvin.—  The  priestly 
service  is  described  in  three  grades,  corresponding 
to  the  three  divisions  of  the  Sanctuary:  1)  to 
offer-  on  my  altar,"  where  the  altar  of  burnt-offer 
ing  with  its  service  is  meant  ;  2)  "  to  bum  incense. 
Incense  had  to  be  burned  daily.  The  incense- 
offering  alone  is  named,  and  represents  the  other 
offerings  as  the  indication  of  the  priestly  service 
in  the  Holy  Place,  Ex.  xxx.  8;  3)  "to  wear  the 
ephod  beforeme."  The  high-priest  wore  the  ephodf 
when  he  went  officially  into  the  Most  Holy  place 
to  represent  the  people  before  God,  Ex.  xxviii. 
12,  29,  30.—  And  I  gave  to  the  house  of  thy 
father,  etc.—  The  divine  wages  for  these  priestly 
services  is  the  maintenance  which  the  priests  de 
rived  from  the  offerings.  The  "firings"  (fire- 
'  offerings,  ;3  ^N)  are  the  same  as  "the  firing 
and  the  firings  of  the  Lord"  (Lev.  i.  9;  ii.  10; 
Dent,  xviii.  1)  in  the  offerings,  and  so  are  the 
things  offered.  According  to  Num.  xviii.  20; 
Dent.  x.  9;  xviii.  1,  the  Levites,  and  therefore 
the  whole  priesthood,  received  no  inheritance  in 
land  ;  their  support  was  provided  for  by  the  por 
tions  of  the  offerings  appointed  them  by  law,  that 
is,  all  sacrificial  gifts,  so  far  as  they  were^  not 
burnt  in  offering  the  sacrifice,  Lev.  vi.  7  ;  Num. 
xviii. 

Ver.  29.  In  the  preceding  verses  (27,  28)  refe 
rence  is  made  to  the  favor  which  had  been  shown 
the  family  of  Eli  in  their  selection  and  calling  to 
the  service  of  priests  in  the  Sanctuary,  and  their 
maintenance  with  the  offerings  is  mentioned  as 
proof  of  the  Lord's  care  for  His  servants  ;  there 
the  question  (ver.  27)  was  introduced  by  the  sim 
ple  interrog.  sign  (H)  ;  here  the  more  sharply 

toned  question  with  "why"  (HS;?)  portrays  in 
distinct  contrast  the  wicked  conduct  of  the  priests  : 
Why  do  ye  trample  under  foot?  etc.  — 
"  Sacrifice  and  offerin  "  Hm  rOJ)  is  a  "e 


(ver.  28),  and  |\T,  "sin,"  is  taken  in  the  sense 
of  jl^3,  u  in  sin,"  which  is  found  in  Ps.  li.  7. 
But  according  to  the  preceding  explanation  there 
is  no  need  for  such  a  change,  apart  from  the  fact 
"that  the  'sin/idly'  precisely  speaking  is  already 
contained  in  the  '  trample  underfoot'"  (Thenius). 
He  says:  "why  do  ye  trample,"  etc.,  because  Eli 
was  partaker  in  the  guilt  of  his  sons  ;  because  he, 
not  only  as  father  towards  sons,  but  also  as  high- 
priest  towards  them  as  priests,  was  weakly  lack 
ing  in  the  proper  chastisement  and  in  the  en 
joined  holy  strictness.  Eli  ought  to  have  op 
posed  his  sons  as  a  zealous  contender  for  the 
Lord's  honor  ;  since  he  did  not  do  this,  he  not 
only  made  himself  partaker  of  their  guilt,  but 
honored  his  sons  before  the  Lord,  more  than  the 
Lord,  because  he  spared  them,  and  showed  un 
seasonable  paternal  gentleness.  In  the  plu.  pron. 
"  make  yourselves  fat,"  Eli's  guilt  is  again  referred 
to  ;  what  they  did,  namely,  that  they  took  (ver. 
lo)  the  first  (JTl^&O.)  °f  ^ie  offering  before  the 
best  of  the  offering  (nnjDj  was  presented  to  the 
Lord  by  burning  it  in  the  fire  of  the  altar,  that  he 
did  along  with  them;  they  made  themselves  fat. 
The  u'ickedness  of  Eli  and  his  sons  in  connection 
with  the  offering  is  also  put  here  in  two-fold  form, 
namely,  against  God  (  "  my  offering  "  ),  and  against 
the  people  as  the  people  of  the  Lord  (all  the  of 

ferings  of  Israel,  my  people).*     After  the  refer 
ence  to  the  (jniU  follows  now   the  judgment,   the 
announcement  of  punishment,   which    applies   to 
Eli  as  well  ;H  to  his  sons  and  his  whole  house. 
Ver.  30.  W2N=I  had  said.  —  The  house  of 


neral  designation  for  all  altar-offerings"  (Keil). 
0£3  "is  in  Aram,  first  tread  (Ilcb.  "pi),  and 
might  thence  (as  ~j"n>  D12,  Judg.  v.  23  ;  Prov. 
xxvii.  7)  like  'tread'  in  many  languages  figura 
tively  mean  to  treat  with  contempt"  (Bottcher). 
}U'*J,  tlie  "dwelling,"  in  pregnant  sense  is  the 
Tabernacle,  as  the  Lord's  dwelling-place  in  the 
midst  of  His  people.  Though  the  word  has  not 
elsewhere  in  itself  this  meaning,  yet  it  follows 
here  and  in  ver.  32  from  the  connection,  which 
without  difficulty  permits  the  same  addition  that 
we  find  in  Ps.  xxvi.  8,  "  of  thy  house."  There 
is  no  need  therefore  here  to  suppose  (with  The- 
nius)  either  a  wrong  reading  or  in  general  any 
thing  superfluous,  particularly  not  the  latter, 
because  the  Lord's  abode  with  His  people  was  in 
fact  the  scene  of  the  priests'  enormities,  and  their 
guilt  thus  appeared  so  much  the  greater.  |tyD 
is  Accus.  of  place  "in  the  dwelling"  (=JV3  "in 
the  house").  Bottcher  proposes  as  a  "faultless 
text"  |T>;  DTm  'K,  "  why  do  ye  trample  under 
foot,  .  .  .  what  I  commanded  them,  sinfully," 
where  the  suffix  "them"  refers  to  the  Israelites 

*  [The  Germ,  has  steigen,  "  ascend,"  error  for  opfern, 
"  offer."—  TR.] 
f  [Germ,  achselkleid,  "  shoulder-dress,"  "  amice."—  TR.] 


thy  father  in  connection  with  "thy  house," 
indicates  the  whole  priestly  connection  in  all  its 
brandies  from  Aaron  down,  to  whom  with  his 
sons  the  same  expression  in  ver.  27  refers.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  because  "the  house 
of  thy  father  "  must  mean  the  same  here  as  in 
ver.  27,  we  must  set  aside  the  view  that  here  only 
Ithamar's  family  is  meant,  to  which  the  high- 
priesthood  passed  from  Eleazar's  family,  and  to 
which  Eli  belonged.  But  also  the  expression: 
should  walk  before  me  for  ever,  is  in  con 
flict  with  this  view.  The  "walking  before  the 
Lord"  would  be  understood  in  too  narrow  n 
sense,  on  the  one  hand,  if  it  were  restricted  to  the 
entrance  of  the  high-priest  into  the  Holy  of  Ho 
lies,  and  in  too  wide  a  sense,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  were  regarded  as  a  general  description  of  a 
pious  walk  before  God,  as  in  Gen.  xvii.  1. 
Rather  it  points  to  the  life  in  priestly  service  before 
the  Lord  promised  to  the  house  of  Aaron  for  ever 
(Ex.  xxix.  9).  The  promise  of  the  "covenant 
of  an  everlasting  priesthood"  was  renewed  to 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar  (Num.  xxv.  13)  for 
his  zeal  for  the  Lord's  honor.  This  fact  and  its 
motive  contribute  essentially  to  the  explanation 
of  what  here  follows.  The  "and  now"  intro 
duces  a  declaration  opposed  to  that  promise,  not 
in  the  sense  that  the  latter  is  annulled,  but  in 
reference  to  its  non-fulfilment  for  those  in  whom 
the  condition  of  its  fulfilment  was  lacking.  —  Far 

*  ""rpj?  /  "is  periphrasis  for  the  Gen.,  and  is  chosen 

in  order  to  make  ihe  'my  people'  more  prominent" 
(Keil).  On  this  periphrasis  of  the  Gen.  see  E\v.  Gr.  2 
292,  a  3.—  [But  this  does  not  apply  here.  See  Textual 
Notes  in  loco.  —  Tr.]. 


CHAP.  II.  27-36. 


be  it  from  me,  that  is,  this  promise  shall  not 
be  fulfilled  unless  the  condition  be  fulfilled  which 
is  expressed  in  the  words :  Those  that  honor 
me  I  will  honor. — According  to  the  priests' 
attitude  towards  God  the  Lord  in  their  whole 
walk  will  be  His  attitude  towards  them  in  respect 
to  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise. 

Vers.  31,  32.  The  general  truth  of  the  last  words 
in  ver.  30,  which   emphasize  in  the  distinctest 
manner   the   ethical    condition    of    the   exercise 
of    the    holy    sacerdotal    ollice    in    the    priest's 
bearing   towards    CJod,   /*  applied  to  Eli  and  A/.s 
house  in  ver.  31,  and   contains    the   standard    bv 
which  he  with  his  sons  \*jml(jcd.     I  will  cut  off 
thy  arm. — The  "arm"  signifies  mir/ht,  power,  Ps 
x.  1");  Job  xxii.  9.     "There  shall  not  be  an  old  ma) 
in    thy  house."     Thus   will    be  shown    that    tin 
strength  of  the  family  and  the  house  is  broken 
for  strength  is  shown  in  reaching  a  great  age.    N< 
one  in  Kli's  house  shall  attain  a  great  age.     Tlii.- 
supposes  that  sickliness  will   early   consume   its 
members.     "On  the  aged  rested  the eonsideratioi 
and  power  of  families"  (Bottcher).     As  the  /ton* 
of  Kli  will   perish,  so  will  also  the  house  of  Go( 
suffer  allliction  (ver.  32).     ^'^H  always  means  to 
look  with    astonishment  or  attention    (Botteher 
Num.  xii.  8;  Isa.  xxxviii.  11;   Ps.  x.  14);  ")1T  irt 
only  "oppressor"  or  "enemy,"  and  is   not  to   IK 
rendered     "rival"     or    "adversary,"    as    Aquihi 
(ai'~iZr/.\or)  and  Jerome  (rrmulmf),  and  also  Luther 
and  De  Wette  give  it;    |i#D  "dwelling"  is  here 
to  be  understood  of  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  not 
of  Eli.     From    these    meanings    it    follows    that 
Samuel   cannot  be  here  referred  to,  since  lie  was 
not  an  enemy  of  Eli,  nor  the  installation  of  Za- 
dok  in  Abiathar's  place  (1  Ki.  ii.  27),  for  Zadok 
was  not  Abiathar's  enemv.     Something  must   be 
meant  which  Eli  lived  to  see  with  astonishment 
or  consternation  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  it 
can  therefore  only  be  the  oppression  of  the  house 
by  the   oppressor  or  enemy  who  met   Israel    in 
the   person  of  the  Philistines,  carried  away  the 
ark,  and  thus  robbed  the  Lord's  house  of  its  heart. 
We  do  not  need  therefore  to  alter  the  text  to  "  rock 
of  refuge"  (1^3  "^V),  as  Bottcher  proposes.     "In 
all  which"  p#N   /i3)  is  not  to  be  rendered  with 
De  Wette  "during  the  whole  time  which."     In 
3'tp"    "shall  do  good"  we  must  not  supply  a  "  as 
name  of  Jehovah  (  KennicotO,  nor,  as  is  commonly 
done,  make  Jehovah  the  subject  (De  Wette,  Keil, 
etc.).     "There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
take  "all  which"  itself  as  impersonal    subject; 
precisely  where  "*    has  an  impersonal  subject,  it 
has,  as  here,  a  simple  Ace.  after  it,  Pr.  xv.  13,  20; 
xv ii.  22;  Ecc.  xx.  9,  while,  with  a  personal  sub 
ject,  a  preposition  follows,   Ex.  i.  20;  Num.  x. 
32;  Judg.  xvii.  13"   (Bottcher).     The  affliction 
of  ( i wl's  house  from  the  loss  of  the  Ark  remained, 
while  under  the  lead  of  Samuel  there  came  bless 
ing  to  the  people.     This  is  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy  in  reference  to  the  affliction  of  God's 
dwelling,.     "Not  an  old  man"  is  repetition  of  the 
threat  in  ver.  31,  rtnd  return  of  the  discourse  to 
the  judgment  on  ElCs  home.     "All   the  days" 
[Eng.  A.  V.  for  «rr],  for  ever,  that  is,  as  long  as 
his  family  existed.     [Both  text  and  translation 
of    ver.   32   offer  great   difficulties.     Vat.   Sept. 
omits  it.     A 1.  Sept.  and  Theod. :  "  Thou  shalt  see 
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!  strength"  (*c/>ar«/«//«),  etc.  The  Syr.  and  Arab.: 
"and  (not)  one  who  holds  a  sceptre  in  thy  dwell 
ing,"  which  involves  a  totally  diiiercnt  text. 
Targ.  has  "thou  shalt  see  the  allliction  which  will 
come  on  a  man  of  thy  house  in  the  sins  which  ye 
have  committed  in  the  house  of  my  sanctuarv." 
The  omission  in  Vat.  Sept.  was  probably  occa 
sioned  by  the  similar  endings  of  vers.  31  and  32  • 
the  other  versions  and  all  the  MSS.  contain  the 
verse,  one  MS.  only  of  IX-  KO.-M  giving  P'i'O, 
"strength,"  instead  of  Jl^D,  "dwelling."  \\\. 
must  therefore  retain  the  Heb.  text,  and  explain 
the  repetition  of  the  last  clause  as  intend,.,!  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  statement  in  question.  But, 
as  12f  frequently  means  "distress,"  and  as  the 
course  of  thought  here  suggests  affliction  for  Eli's 
house  rather  than  for  God's,  it  is  IK  tier  to  render: 
"thou  shall  see  distress  of  dwelling  in  all  that 
brings  prosperity  to  Israel,"  the  contrast  being 
between  the  national  prosperity  and  bis  personal 
affliction,  which  would  thus  exclude  him  from 
the  national  rejoicing,  and  so  from  the  evidence 
of  flic  divine  favor.  And  we  may  regard  the  lat 
ter  clause  of  the  verse:  "there  shall  not  bean  old 
man,"  etc.,  as  defining  the  "affliction"  whirh  is 
here  brought  out  as  a  punishment  additional  to 
the  "weakness"  of  ver.  31.— Tit.] 

Ver.  33.  Bottcher  declares  De  Wette's  explana 
tion  :  "and  I  will  not  let  thee  lack  a  single  man," 
to  be  incorrect,  and  Thenius'  reference  to  the 
definite  one  "Ahitub"  (xiv.  3;  xxii.  20)  to  be 

without  ground,  and  then  remarks  (on  X1?  iTX!): 
"There  remains  no  other  course  but  to  regard  it 
as  an  infrequent,  but  not  unexampled  exceptional 
case.  In  Heb.,  as  is  well  known,  a  negative  in 
a  sentence  with  iTX  ("man")  and  SD  ("all"), 
whether  it  stand  before  or  after,  negative's  these 
words  not  alone,  but  in  connection  with  the  whole 
sentence,  and  thus  tf'X  X'S,  uTX  Sx  mean  not 
"not  every  erne',"  but  "no  one,"  and  so  too 
XS  ITX,  Sx  tf'X,  Ex.  xvi.  19;  xxxiv.  3;  Lev. 
xviii.  6.  But  when  the  accent  falls  on  the  word 
expressive  of  universality  by  an  adversative  par 
ticle,  as  here  (#**0),  the  following  negation  may 
affect  this  word  alone,  as  in  Num.  xxiii.  13. 
Accordingly  we  render  here:  "  Yet  I  will  not  cut 
off  erery  one  from  thee."  The  following  words: 
to  consume  thine  eyes  and  to  grieve  thy 
heart,  or  "that  I  may  consume,"  etc.,  mark  the 

ighest  degree  of  punishment  which  would  befal 
Eli  but  for  the  limitation  contained  in  the  words 

not  every  man."  Thenius  refers  this  limitation 
specially  to  Ahitub,  son  of  Phinehas,  and  brother 
of  Ichabod,  against  which  Keil  justly  remarks 
hat  it  cannot  be  proved  from  xiv.  3  and  xxii. 
20  that  he  was  the  only  one  who  survived  of  Eli's 
louse.* — The  following  words :  the  great  ma- 
ority  or  mass  shall  die  as  men,  not  only  an- 
wer  to  the  repeated  threat  in  vers.  31,  32,  that 
here  should  be  no  old  man  in  the  house,  but  at 


Bottcher:  3'IKS  Is  for  2'XlS=3"XinS,  one  of 

he  numerous  clerical  errors  in  these  hooks.— [It  is  by 

o  means  clear  that  there  is  a  clerical  error  here,  since 

we    may    suppose    a   stem  3nX=2NT    as    DJK— pfetj. 
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the  same  time  explain  the  declaration  of  v^".  31 : 
"I  will  break  thine  arm;"  for  "men"  (0'$}*) 
indicates  the  power  and  strength  of  the  house,  and 
is  contrasted  with  "old  man"  (Luther:  "when 
they  have  become  men;"  Van  Ess:  "in  mature 
ao.e'»)_0n  '3  'O,  "multitude,"  " majority,"  not 
"offspring,"  comp.  1  Chron.  xii.  29;  2  Chron. 
xxx.  18.— [Sept, :  "And  every  survivor  of  thy 
house  shall  fall  by  the  sword  of  men."  Vulg. : 
"and  the  great  part  of  thy  house  shall  die  when 
they  attain  the  age  of  men."  Targ. :_  "and  all 
the  multitude  of  thy  house  shall  be  slain  young." 
Syr. :  "  and  all  the  pupils  (so  Castle  renders 
marbith)  of  thy  house  shall  die  men."  Philipp- 
son:  "and  all  the  increase  of  thy  house  shall  die 
as  men."  The  Eng.  A.  V.  probably  gives  the 
sense.  The  adj.  "all"  does  not  suit  the  render 
ing  "multitude,"  which  Targ.  and  Erdmann 
adopt.  In  regard  to  the  first  clause  of  the  verse, 
the  rendering  of  Eng.  A.  V.  seems  to  be  possible, 
that  is,  the  taking  (8  N  /  as  indef.  rel.  clause. 
Erdmann  regards  the  reservation  of  the  "man" 
as  a  limitation  of  the  punishment  ("consume, 
grieve") ;  Eng.  A.  V.  better,  with  most  exposi 
tors,  as  an  element  of  the  punishment.  Mendoza 
(in  Poole's  Synopsis) :  "  I  will  take  from  thee  the 
high-priesthood,  which  thou  hast  by  privilege  ;  1 
will  give  thee  or  tiiy  descendants  the  priesthood 
of  the  second  order,  which  thou  liadst  by  heredi 
tary  right."  Grotius:  "They  shall  live  that 
they  may  be  the  greatest  grief  to  thee." — Long 
afterwards  this  curse  was  held  to  cling  to  the 
family  of  Eli.  Gill  cites  a  saying  of  the  Talmud 
that  there  was  a  family  in  Jerusalem  the  men  of 
which  did  not  live  to  be  more  than  eighteen 
years  old,  and  Johanan  ben  Zacchai  being  asked 
the  reason  of  this,  replied  that  they  were  perhaps 
of  the  family  of  Eli. — Sept.  has  "his  eyes"  and 
"/us  soul,"  instead  of  thy;  but  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  altering  the  Heb.  text. — Til.] 

Vcr.  34.  The  fact  announced,  the  death  of  his 
two  sons  in  one  day  (iv.  11),  was  to  be  a  sign  to 
Eli,  who  lived  to  see  it,  that  this  threat  affecting 
his  whole  house  should  be  fulfilled.  The  reali 
zation  of  this  threat  began  with  that  event.  Not 
all  of  Eli's  descendants  indeed  perished  in  this 
judgment,  and  among  his  immediate  posterity 
were  some  who  filled  the  office  of  priest,  namely, 
Phinchas'  son,  Ahitub ;  Ahitub's  sons,  Ahiah 
(xiy.  3,  18)  and  Ahimelech  (xxii.  9,  11,  20); 
Ahimelech's  son,  Abiathar  (xxii.  20).  Ahiah 
and  Abiathar  filled  the  high-priestly  office.  But 
Ahimelech  and  "  all  his  father's  house,  the  priests, 
who  were  at  Nob,"  were  hewn  off  from  Eli's 
family-tree.  And  Abiathar,  Ahimelech's  son, 
who  escaped  that  butchery  (xxii.  19),  and  as  a 
faithful  adherent  of  David  enjoyed  the  dignity  of 
high-priest,  was  deposed  from  his  office  by  Solo 
mon.  The  office  of  high-priest  passed  now  for 
ever  from  Ithamar's  family,  and  went  over  to 
Eleazar's,  to  which  Zadok  belonged";  the  latter 
from  now  on  was  sole  high-priest,  while  hitherto 
Abiathar  had  exercised  this  office  along  with 
him. — Thus  was  to  be  fulfilled  the  negative  part 
of  the  prophetic  announcement  (vers.  31-34) : 
gradually  Eli's  house  went  down  in  respect  to 
the  majority  of  its  members  [better,  in  all  its 
increase.— TR.]  ;  the  office  of  high-priest,  which 


the  surviving  members  for  some  time  filled,  was 
at  last  taken  away  from  it  altogether. 

Ver.  35  sqq.  Now  follows  the  positive  part  of  the 
prophecy.  —  But  I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful 
priest.—  The  priestly  office,  as  a  divine  institu 
tion,  remains,  though*  those  that  fill  it  perish  be 
cause  they  are  unworthy,  and  because  their  life 
contradicts  its  theocratic  meaning,  and  therefore 
falls  under  the  divine  punishment.  The  "faith 
ful  priest"  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  understood 
in  contrast  with  Eli  and  his  sons,  to  whom  the 
above  declaration  of  punishment  was  directed. 
We  may  distinguish  the  following  facts  in  the 
announcement  of  this  priest  of  the  future,  who  is 
to  assume  the  theocratic-priestly  position  between 
God  and  His  people  in  place  of  Eli  and  his 
house:  1)  he  is  to  be  raiccd  up  by  God  directly, 
that  is,  not  merely  called  and  chosen,  but  (accord- 
|  ing  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word)  set  up;  his 
i  priestly  position  is  to  be  historically  fixed  and 
assigned  by  God  directly  and  in  an  extraordinary 
manner;  2)  he  will  be  a  faitJifid  priest,  that  is, 
will  not  merely  be  in  keeping  with  the  end  and 
meaning  of  his  calling,  but,  in  order  to  this,  will 
be  and  remain  persouallv  the  Lord's  own  in  true 
piety  and  in  firm,  living  faith,  constantly  and 
persistently  devoted  to  the  Lord  his  God,  and 
seeking  only  His  honor;  3)  he  will  do,  act, 
according  to  the  norm  of  the  divine  icill  ;  as  faithful 
priest  of  God,  lie  knows  what  is  in  God's  heart 
and  soid,  he  knows  His  thoughts  and  counsels; 
these  will  be  the  rule  by  which  pBW3)  he  will 
act  as  a  man  of  God,  as  a  servant  after  his  heart; 
4)  and  I  will  build  him  a  sure  house,  his 
family  will  continue  as  one  well-pleasing  to  me 
and  blessed,  and  will  not  perish  like  thine  —  this 
shall  be  the  reward  as  well  as  the  result  of  his 
faithfulness;  5)  he  shall  walk  before  my 
anointed  for  ever.  The  "anointed"  is  the 
theocratic  king,  whom  the  Lord  will  call.  Walk 
ing  before  Him  denotes  the  most  cordial  life-fellow 
ship  with  Him.  In  this  reference  of  the  prophetic 
announcement  to  the  "  anointed  of  the  Lord"  is 
expressed  the  same  expectation  of  a  theocratic 
kingdom  as  in  the  close  of  Hannah's  song. 

In  vcr.  36  is  added  another  feature  in  the  por 
traiture  of  the  faithful  priest  :  in  this  close  con 
nection  with  the  kingdom,  he  will  occupy  so 
exalted,  honorable  and  mighty  a  position  over 
against  the  fallen  house  of  Eli,  that  the  needy 
and  wretched  survivors  of  that  house  will  be 
dependent  on  him  for  existence  and  support.  —  • 

On  the    /3  before 


n,  where,  on  account  of 
the  following  Article,  it  signifies  all,  whole,  comp. 
Ges.,  §  III.,  1  Kern.,  Ew.,  §  290  c.  "All  the  rest, 
all  that  remains."  The  *}D3  rn'UK  is  "a  small 
silver  coin  collected  by  begging"  (Keil).  The 
lower  the  remains  of  Eli's  house  sink  even  to  beg 
gary,  the  higher  will  the  "faithful,  approved 
priest,"  of  whom  the  prophet  here  speaks,  stand. 
In  the  immediate  future  of  the  theocratic  king 
dom  he  will  see  far  beneath  him  those  of  Eli's 
house  who  are  still  priests  in  humble  dependence 
on  him. 

This  prophecy  found  its  fulfillment  from  the 
stand-point  of  historical  exposition  in  Samuel. 
That  the  author  of  our  Books  had  him  in  view 
in  his  account  of  the  man  of  God's  announcement 
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is  cloar  from  the  narration  immediately  following 
in  eh.  iii.;  here  the  voice  of  the  divine  call  comes 
to  the  child  Samuel  at  the  same  time  with  the 
revelation  imparted  to  him  of  the  judgment 
against  the  house  of  Eli.  lie  is  indeed  expressly 
called  by  the  divine  voice  to  he  prophet ;  his 
first  prophetic  dutv,  which  he  performs  as  (rod's 
organ,  is  the  announcement  of  the  judgment  on 
Eli  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  it  is  true,  it  is  said 
of  him  in  ver.  20,  that  he  was  known  in  all  Israel 
to  be  faithful  and  confirmed  (pNJ)  as  a  prophet. 
But  the  summary  statement  of  his  prophetical 
vigor  and  work"  in  vers.  10-21,  in  which  the 
epithet  "faithful,  confirmed"  points  back  to  the 
same  expression  in  ii.  3-~>,  is  connected  with  the 
reference  to  Shiloh  and  the  constant  revelations 
there,  which  had  begun  with  the  one  made  to 
Samuel  ;  by  the  express  reference  to  Shiloh 
Samuel's  prophetic  character  and  work  are  at 
the  same  time  presented  under  the  wici'rdotnl  point 
of  view.  An  essential  element  of  the  calling  of 
pricxt  was  instruction  in  the  Law,  the  announce 
ment  of  the  divine  will  (  Lev.  x.  1  1  ;  Dent,  xxxiii. 
10),  and  Mai.  ii.  7,  expressly  declares  the  dutv 
of  the  priest  in  these  words:  "the  priest's  lips 
shall  keep  knowledge,  and  they  shall  seek  the 
law  from  his  mouth,  for  he  is' a  messenger  of 
heaven;"  and  so  that  prophcrv  of  a  faithful 
priest  is  all  the  more  fuliilled  in  Samuel  (whose 
words  to  the  people,  iii.  10-21,  had  the  pure  and 
the  practical  word  of  God  in  the  Law  for  their 
content),  because  the  priesthood  of  his  time  had 
proved  itself  unworthy  and  unable  to  fulfil  this 
calling.  The  further  sacred  priestlv  acts  which 
Samuel  performed  (iii.  10-21  ),  and  the  mediating 
position  between  God  and  the  people  as  advocate 
and  intercessor  expressly  ascribed  to  him  in  vii.  o 
characterize  him  as  the  faithful,  approved  priest 
who  is  announced  here  in  vers.  3"),  3(5.  The  other 
single  traits  in  the  picture  suit  Samuel.  In  the 
list  of  theocratic  instruments  of  the  succeeding 
period  there  is  none  that  surpasses  him ;  he  sur 
passes  them  all  so  far,  that  our  gaze  fixes  itself  on 
Iiiin  in  seeking  for  a  realization  of  this  announce 
ment  in  connection  with  the  fulfilment  of  the 
threat  against  Eli  and  his  house.  Samuel's 
bearing  and  conduct  is  everywhere  such  that  the 
declaration  "he  shall  do  according  to  what  is  in 
my  heart  and  soul,"  is  verified  in  no  other  theo 
cratic-prophetic  and  priestly  person  so  eminently 
as  in  him.  A  sure  house" the  Lord  built  him 
according  to  1  Chron.  vi.  33;  xxv.  4,  5.  Ili.s 
grandson  was  Ileman  "the  singer,  the  king's 
eeer  in  the  words  of  God,"  father  of  fourteen  sons 
and  three  daughters.  The  intimate  relation  of 
Samuel  to  the  theocratic  kingdom  under  Saul 
and  David,  the  Lord's  anointed  kings,  is  an 
obvious  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  "he  shall 
walk  before  my  anointed  for  ever."  *  The  raising 
up  of  the  fore-announced  priest  was  to  follow 
immediately  on  the  punishment  of  Eli  and  his 
house.  In  "point  of  fact  Samuel  steps  into  the 
gap  in  the  priesthood  which  that  judgment  made 
as  nricst  ly  and  high-priestly  mediator  between 
God  and  the  people,  as  is  shown  by  the  passages 
cited  and  by  the  whole  character  of  his  work. 
By  the  corruption  of  its  traditional  representa 
tives  the  hereditary  priesthood  had  come  to  be  so 
at  variance  with  its  theocratic  significance  and 
mission,  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  mission  could  ! 


be  attained,  in  this  great  crisis  in  the  develop- 
I  nil-lit  of  Israel's  history  into  the  theocratic  king- 
|  dpm,  only  in  an  extraordinary  way,  through 
direct  divine  calling,  bv  such  an  instrument  as 
Samuel.  The  statement,  in  the  concluding  words, 
of  the  walking  of  the  faithful  priest  before  the 
Lord's  anointed  is  fulfilled  exactly  (according  to 
the  above  explanation)  in  Samuel's  relation  to 
this  kingdom.— /<  i«li,-l<l  byline  that  the  prophecy 
in  vers.  30-3(5,  (compared'  with  1  Kin^s  ii.  27, 
and  Joseph.  V.  11,  f> ;  VIII.  ] ,  r>t,  refers  to  the 
j  transition  of  the  priestly  dignity  from  the  house 
of  Ithamar  to  the  house" of  Eleazar,  and  therefore 
that  this  prophecy,  in  whole  or  in  some  parts, 
was  composed  in  or  after  the  time  of  Solomon, 
I  De  AVette,  AY/,/,  fc  17x/,.;  Bertlmldt,  Einl.  III. 
j9K),  and  Ewald,  Uwli.  I.  100);  af/(rin*t  which 
Thenius  (p.  l.~»  properly  points  oiit  that  even 
after  this  change  the  high-priesthood  remained 
j  still  in  the  family  of  Aaron,  while  the  words 
"and  the  house  of  thy  father,"  (vers.  30,31), 
clearly  shows  that  the  prophecy  does  not  speak 
of  a  change  in  the  family,  and  that  in  vers.  27-36 
we  have  a  genuine  ancient  prediction  of  a 
1  prophet.  Af/<n'it*t  the  rinr  that  the-  prophecv  of 
the  "faithful  priest"  was.  according  to  1  Kings 
ii.  27  fulfilled  in  the  complete  transference  of  the 
high-priesthood,  by  the  deposition  of  Abiathar, 
to  the  family  of  Eleazar,  to  which  Zadok  belonged, 
we  remark:  1  )  that  ( if  the  advocates  of  this  view 
mean  this  family  and  its  succeeding  line  of  high- 
priests)  the  words  of  the  prophecy  speak  of  a 
single  person,  not  of  several,  or  collectively  of  a 
body;  and  2)  that,  if  Zadok  is  he-Id  to  he  the 
"faithful  priest"  in  whom  the  prophetic  word 
was  fulfilled,  his  person  and  work  have  no  such 
epoch-making  theocratic  significance  in  the  his 
tory  as  we  should  expect  from  the  prophecv  ;  the 
expectation  is  satisfied  only  in  Samuel's  priestly- 
prophetical  eminence.  For  the  rest,  the  words 
of  1  Kings  ii.  27  give  no  ground  for  the  opinion 
that  the  prophecy  in  ver.  3">  is  in  them  referred 
to  Zadok  (Thenius),  since  the  passage,  having  in 
view  Abiathar' s  deposition,  is  speaking  merely 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  threatened  punishment  of 
Eli's  house,  and  not  at  all  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
positive  part  of  the  prophecv ;  there  is,  there 
fore,  no  occasion  to  speak  (with  Thenius i  of  a 
false  conception  of  this  prophecy  as  early  as 
Solomon's  time.  The  lofty  priestly  position,  which 
Samuel  took  in  his  calling  as  Judge  and  Prophet 
before  the  Lord  and  His  people,  the  priestly  work, 
by  which  (the  regular  priesthood  completely  re 
tiring)  he  stood  as  mediator  between  Jehovah 
and  His  people  in  sacrifice,  praver,  intercession 
and  advocacy,  and  the  high  theocratic-reformatory 
calling,  in  which  his  "  important,  sacred  duty  was 
to  walk  before  the  anointed,  the  king,  whom 
Israel  was  to  receive  through  him,  while  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  fell  fora  good  time  into  such 
contempt,  that,  in  the  universal  neglect  of  divine 
worship,  it  had  to  beg  honor  and  support  from 
him,  and  became  dependent  on  the  new  order  of 
things  begun  bv  Samuel,"  (O.  v.  Gerlach), — these 
things  prove  that,  from  the  theocratic-historical 
point  of  view,  in  him  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
the  faithful  priest. 

[Four  different  interpretations  explain  the 
"faithful  priest"  to  be  Samuel,  Zadok,  Christ,  or 
a  line  of  priests,  including  Samuel  and  Zadok, 
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and  culminating  in  Christ ;  the  last  seems  to  be 
the  only  tenable  one.  I.  We  cannot  restrict  the 
prophecy  to  Samuel,  for  1)  the  "  established 
house "  promised  the  faithful  priest  is  clearly  a 
priestly  house,  as  ia  evident  from  a  comparison  of 
ver.  35  with  vers.  30,  31,  where  the  everlasting 
official  sacerdotal  character  of  this  house  is  con 
trasted  with  the  fall  of  Eli's  priestly  house ;  and 
Samuel  founded  no  such  house.  2)  Eli's  house 
was  not  immediately  deprived  of  the  high-priest 
hood,  nor  was  it  at  'all  excluded  from  the  priest 
hood.  Up  to  Solomon's  time  descendants  of  Eli 
were  high-priests,  and  the  Jews  held  that  his 
family  continued  to  exist,  Nor  did  Samuel  suc 
ceed  Eli  immediately  as  Priest  and  Judge.  3)  It 
is  an  important  fact  that  Samuel  is  nowhere 
called  a  priest,  and  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  his 
position  to  ascribe  to  him  a  complete  sacerdotal 
character.  His  mediatorial  work  belonged  to  him 
largely  as  a  man  of  God,  and  similar  work  AVUS 
performed  by  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  none  of 
whom  acted  as  priests.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Samuel  sacrificed  at  all,  still  more  whether  he 
usually  performed  this  service.  The  people  are 
said  to  have  sacrificed  (1  Sam.  xi.  15),  where  is 
probably  meant  that  they  did  it  through  the 
priests,  and  one  passage  (1  Sam.  ix.  13),  seems  to 
exclude  Samuel  from  the  act  of  sacrifice.  At 
any  rate  his  performance  of  sacrificial  service 
may  be  regarded  as  extraordinary  and  unofficial 
like  that  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  20,  27)  and  Solo 
mon  (1  Kings  iii.  4).  But  it  is  true  that  Samuel's 
life  developed  the  conception  of  the  theocratically 
pure  and  faithful  priest  in  contrast  with  the  self- 
seeking  and  immorality  of  Eli's  sons.  He  was 
the  first  protest  against  their  profane  perversion 
of  the  holy  office,  the  first  exemplification 
after  Eli's  time  of  pure-hearted  service  of  God. 
II.  Rashi,  Abarbanel  and  the  majority  of  modern  j 
commentators  suppose  the  reference  to  be  to 
Zadok,  Christian  writers  usually  adopting  also 
the  Messianic  interpretation.  And,  though  1 
Kings  ii.  27  mentions  only  the  deposition  of 
Abiathar  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  judgment  on 
Eli's  house,  yet  this,  taken  with  ver.  35,  can 
hardly  be  dissevered  from  the  installation  of  Za 
dok  as  sole  high-priest;  the  final  exclusion  of 
Eli's  representative  is  followed  immediately  by 
the  elevation  of  the  Zadokite  family,  which  con 
tinues  in  an  unbroken  line  to  Christ.  That 
the  Zadokites  were  the  true  divinely-appointed 

C'  ists,  is  assumed  throughout  the  following 
ks  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  in 
such  passages  as  Ezek.  xliv.  15,  (quoted  by  Keil). 
Erdmann's  objections  to  this  view  do  not  seem 
conclusive.  He  urges:  1)  that  the  prophecy 
(vers.  27-37)  speaks  not  of  a  change  within  the 
Aarpnic  family,  but  of  a  setting  aside  of  that 
family  in  favor  of  a  non-Aaronic  priest. — But 
this  is  not  the  declaration  of  the  prophecy,  (ver. 
30  speaks  of  the  exclusion  of  unworthy  members, 
and  the  reference  is  plainly  to  Eli's  immediate 
family),  and  is  contradicted'  by  the  facts  of  his 
tory  ;  for  the  Aaronic  priesthood  did  continue  to 
the  end,  while  the  change  announced  (ver.  30) 
was  to  take  place  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Samuel 
founded  no  priestly  family,  and  the  restriction 
of  the  prophecy  to  him  alone  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  broadness  of  its  declarations.  2)  That 
Zadok  was  not  specially  prominent,  and  does  not 


exhibit  a  commanding  character  cannot  be  urged 
against  this  view,  since  the  prophecy  promises  not 
intellectual  vigor  in  the  "faithful  priest"  but 
theocratic  official  purity  and  personal  godliness, 
which  Zadok  and  his  descendants  in  the  main 
exhibited.  III.  Augustine  (De  Civ.  Dei  17,  5) 
explains  the  priest  here  announced  to  be  Christ 
alone,  basing  his  view  on  the  breadth  and  fulness 
of  the  statements  made  about  Him.  The  text 
does  not  allow  this  exclusive  reference  to  Christ, 
looking  plainly,  as  it  does,  to  the  then  existing 
order  of  things  (as  in  ver.  30,  which  Augustine 
interprets  of  Jewish  priests  coming  to  worship 
Christ),  but  it  may  include  Him,  or  rather  point 
to  Him  as  the  consummation  of  the  blessedness 
which  it  promises ;  and  the  remarkable  fulness 
of  the  terms  in  ver.  35  naturally  leads  us  to  this 
explanation.  IV.  If  the  prophecy  finds  a  partial 
fulfilment  in  Samuel  and  Zadok,  and  also  points 
to  Christ,  then  it  would  seem  best  to  regard  it  as 
announcing  a  line  of  faithful  men  who  would  do 
God's  will  in  full  official  and  personal  sympathy 
with  His  law.  First  comes  Samuel,  not  indeed 
an  official  priest,  but  a  true  representative  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  divine  service  (see  1  Sam.  xv. 
22).  lie  *is  followed  by  Zadok,  the  father  of  a 
long  line  of  priests,  who  (with  many  defects)  in 
the  main  preserve  among  the  people  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
sacrificial  service,  and  are  a  type  ( Ez.  xliv.  15) 
of  the  perfect  priesthood  into  which  they  arc 
finally  merged.  To  this  Erdmann  objects  that 
the  reference  is  plainly  (ver.  35)  to  one  person, 
and  not  to  a  body  of  men  ;  but  he  himself  under 
stands  the  "anointed,"  in  which  the  expression 
of  singleness  is  not  less  distinct,  of  Saul  and 
David.  If  the  anointed  is  to  be  understood  of  a 
line  of  kings,  why  not  the  priest  of  a  line  of 
priests ?— This  last  view  then  seems  best  to  meet 
the  demands  of  this  confessedly  difficult  passage. 
See  Keil  and  Wordsworth  in  loco. — TR.]. 

HISTORICAL   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  "man  of  God"  who,  by  divine  com 
mission,  predicts  the  punishment  of  Eli  and  his 
house  is  a  proof  that  the  prophetic  gift,  which  ap 
pears  sporadically  in  the  Period  of  the  Judges, 
had  in  this  its  gloomy  close  not  yet  disappeared. 
After  it  had  been  said:  "there  arose  not  hence 
forth  a  prophet  in  Israel  like  Moses,  whom  the 
Lord  knew  face  to  face"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10),  never 
theless  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  by  whose  word 
as  spoken  according  to  the  divine  calling  and 
commission,  the  people  had  to  govern  themselves, 
we  see  prophecy  reappearing  in  the  following  in 
dividuals:  Judg.  ii.,  the  messenger  of  the  Lord,* 
who  comes  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim,  and  ex 
horts  the  Israelites  to  repentance  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord ;  chap,  iv.,  the  Judge  Deborah,  who, 
expressly  described  as  "prophetess,"  combines 
the  offices  of  Judge  and  Prophet,  being  the  organ  of 
Jehovah's  communications;  chap,  vi.,  the  Prophet 
who  was  sent  by  the  Lord  as  His  messenger,  to 
rebuke  Israel  for  their  idolatry,  and  to  call 
Gideon  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Midianitish 
bondage.  The  content  of  the  prophetic  decla 
rations,  in  keeping  with  the  history  of  the  times, 

*  [It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ma'ak  can  be  considered 
other  than  an  angel. — TR  ]. 
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is:  announcement  of  divine  punishment  for  the 
people's  idolatry  through  the  oppression  of 
enemies,  exhortation  to  repentance,  promise  of 
help. 

2.  The   internal  decline  of  the  theocratic  life  of 
God's  people  showed  itself  in  the  close  of  the  Pe 
riod  of  the  Judges  principally  in  the  corruption 
of  the  sacerdotal  office    as   cause  and   eflect.     Ji 
regard,  therefore,  to  the priextfy  mediation  between 
God  and  the  people,  there  was  needed  a  thorough 
reformation  and  a  re-establishment  of  the  proper 
inner   relation  between  them   by  a  true  priestlv 
mediation.     For   this    reason    the    prophetic  an 
nouncement  of  the  "faithful,  true  priest"  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  period,  and,  at  the 
commencement    of  the  new  theocratic    develop 
ment,  has  an  epoch-making  fulfilment  in  Samuel's 
person   and    work,   in   which   the  priestly  side  is 
chiefly  prominent. 

3.  Samuel   is   in  this  respect  a  type  of  Christ ; 
the  idea  of  the  priesthood,  as  here  in  ver.  3">  ex 
pressed,  found    in   all   respects  its  completes!  and 
most  universal  fulfilment  in  Christ's  hi:;h-priestly 
oflice  of  mediator  between  God  and  man. 

4.  The   conception  of  the  honor  of  (!<>d  and  of 
knowing  Him  is  impossible,  without   the  idea  of 
the   personal    living  ( ;<><!,   and    without   the   ex 
istence  of  a  relation,  established  bv  Him,  between 
Him,   the    living  God,  and   man,    in    which   the 
consciousness  of  absolute  dependence  on   Him    is 
connected  with  that  of  the  obi if/at  ion  to  be  heart  ilv 
consecrated  to  Him  and  in  fellowship  with  Him. 
The  declaration  "  he  who  knows  ^le,1'  cfc.  [ver. 
30]  expresses  God's  righteous  procedure  in  regard 
to    the    recognition   en1    non-recognition   of    His. 
honor  by  men. 

f>.  When  the  guilt  of  the  corruption  and  decline 
of  the  religious-moral  life  of  the  people  rests  on 
"the  house  of  the  Lord,"  "it  is  time  that  judg 
ment  should  begin  at  the  house  of  God,"  1  Pet. 
iv.  17. 

0.  [The  walking  of  the  priest  before  Jehovah's 
anointed  indicates  a  definite  separation  between 
the  sacerdotal  and  judicial  or  governing  ofliees, 
and  a  certain  subordination  of  the  lirst  to  the 
second.  This  was  a  condition  of  the  developed 
Israelitish  state,  and  appears  in  proper  form  first 
under  David.  Saul  seems  to  have  exercised  au- 
thority  over  the  priesthood,  but  in  David's  time 
the  relation  of  political  subordination  was  first 
united  with  sincere  religious  unity  of  heart  and 
purpose,  and  thus  one  step  taken  towards  the 
perfect  anel  complete  form  (king,  prophet,  priest), 
which  was  to  shadow  forth  the  office  and  work  of 
Christ. — And,  as  of  Hannah's  anticipation  of  the 
king,  so  we  may  say  of  the  prediction  by  this  man 
of  God  of  the  united  king  and  priest,  that  it  had 
its  root  in  the  felt  need  of  the  timers,  which,  as  it 
existed  in  its  distinct est  and  intensest  form  in  the 
most  spiritual  minds  of  the  nation,  wa.s  guided 
and  elevated  and  intensified  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
into  prevision  auel  prophecy. — TR.]. 

HOMILETICAT,   AND    PRACTICAL. 

[Ver.  27.  A  man  of  God.  1)  ITis  office  is  to 
come  to  the  people  with  "Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
Though  inspiration  cannot  now  be  expected,  he 
may  be  "thoroughly  furnished"  from  the  Scrip 
tures  (2  Tim.  iii.  17).  2)  When  called  to  give 


rebukes  and  warnings,  he  should  do  it  with  faith 
fulness,  solemnity,  and  tenderness. — Tit.]. 

\  ers.  27-3(i.  The  prophet"  .t  sermon  of  censure, 
[German  Strafpredigt]  against  Led  and  ///*  ho-uvc. 
1  )  Looking  back  to  the  past,  it  recalls  the  mani 
fold  exhibition  of  the  benefits  of  God's  grace, 
vers.  27,  2S;  2)  Looking  around  upon  the  pre 
sent,  it  holds  before  Kli  his  sins  and  those  of  hi* 
house,  vers.  2!),  30;  3)  Looking  out  upon  the 
future,  it  proclaims  the  divine  judgment  vers 
30-30. 

Ycrs.  27-30.  To  u-Jtot  are  we  bound  /»/  the  ex 
perience  of  oi'crjlowing  manifestations  of  (iW'.s  grace? 
1  )  To  be  always  thankfully  mindful  of  them; 
2)  To  proclaim  everywhere  the  praises  of  God  ; 
3»  l>y  a  sober  and  holy  walk  to  promote  the 
honor  of  His  name. 

Vers.  27-36'.  (Jod's  righteousness  and  grace,  in 
union  with  each  other.  '  1  i  (1,-tnr  in  union  with 
righteousness,  vers.  27-32;  (a)  The  actual  proof* 
and  giftn  of  (Jod's  grace  (vers.  27-2'.»)  contain 
serious  demand*  by  the  holy  and  righteous  God; 
tb)  The  promiftex  of  grace  are  in  respect  of  their 
fulfilment  cmiditlniird  by  the  conduct  of  man  to 
wards  God,  which  i-  weighed  by  his  righteous 
ness,  ver.  30;  (c)  In  proportion  as  man  in  view 
of  the  rerelatfon  of  divine  grace  gircx  God  the 
honor  or  not,  he  is  reunited  bv  God  according  to  his 
righteousness,  ver.  30.  2) 'The  severity  ol  (lod's 
righteousness  does  not  exclude  grace,  *  vers.  30. 
(«)  It  suffers  itself  to  lean  upon  forbearing,  soft 
ening  grace,  in  order  that  justice  mav  not  execute 
complete  destruction,  vers.  33,  3(i ;  (/];  It  docs  not 
take  away  the  arrnngennentx  which  grace  has  es 
tablished,  but  guards' and  preserves  them  against 
the  sin  of  men,  vers.  27-21);  (r)  It  does  not  cause 
the  promises  of  grace-  to  fall  away,  but  makes 
room  for  their  fulfilment  in  another  way,  ver.  35. 
Ver.  30.  God  //«'  J.ord,  according  to  His  right 
eousness,  remain*  no  ?m//<'.s  debtor:  1)  Whoever 
honors  Him,  will  lie  also  honor;  2)  lie  who 
despises  Him  shall  be  despised  in  return. —  To 
honor  God  the  loft  feat  ta.«k  of  human  life:  1) 
Wherein  it  consists;  2)  How  it  is  performed; 
3)  What  promise  and  threatening  are  IK  re  con 
cerned. —  [I.  Some  of  the  wavs  in  which  we  may 
honor  God.  (1)  By  speaking  His  name  with 
reverence.  (2)  By  keeping  the  Lord's  day  holy 
to  Him.  (3)  By  propriety  of  behaviour  in  public 
worship.  (4)  By  practically  recogni/ing  our  de 
pendence  on  His  Providence,  (o)  By  perform 
ing  all  the  duties  of  life  as  to  the  Lord  (Col.  iii. 
17).  II.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  He  will 
honor  us.  (1)  In  causing  us  to  be  respected  by 
our  fellow-men  ( Prov.  iii.  1(5).  (2)  In  making 
s  the  means  of  converting  others.  (3)  In  re 
ceiving  us  to  glorv,  honor  and  immortal  it  v  in 
leaven  (Rom.  iii.  7). — BAXTER:  Never  did  man 
lishonor  (Jod,  but  it  proved  the  greatest  dishonor 
o  himself.  God  will  find  out  wavs  enough  to 
wipe  off  any  stain  upon  Him;  but  you  will  not 
o  easily  remove  the  shame  and  dishonor  from 
vourselves. — TR,  ] . 

Ver.  3o.  The  exercise  of  the  priestly  office,  which 
well-pleasing  to  God:  1)  Its  personal  condition 
and  prc-fiupposition,  fidelity,  firmness,  steadfast 
ness,  "I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest;"  2) 
[ts  rule  and  measure,  "  according  to  that  which 
.«  in  my  heart  and  in  my  soul ;"  3)  Its  blessing 
and  reward,  "and  1  will,"  etc.  [Upon  the 
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"  he  shall  walk   before   my  Anointed   forever,"  j  destruction,  ver.  34 ;  4)  It  often  thereby  brings  a 
comp.  above  on  ii.  10,  Horn,  and  Pract.— TR.].  j  curse  and  ruin  upon  succeeding  generations,  vers. 

Vers.  27-30.    The  heavy  guilt  of  neglecting  the    31-33,  36. 
office  of  household-priest  in  'the  rearing  of  children:         [!!ALL:  Indulgent  parents  are  cruel  to  them- 

1)  It  wrongs  the   welfare  and  honor  of  the  house,  so    selves  and  their  posterity.     Eli  could  not  have 
far  as  in  earlier  times  God  has  in  grace  and  com-    devised  which  way  to  have  plagued  himself  and 
passion  crowned  it  with  blessings,  vers.  27-29 ;    his  house   so  much,  as  by  his  kindness  to  his 

2)  In  indulgent  and  weak  love  to  the  children  it    children's  sins I  do  not  read  of  any  fault 

robs  God  of  the  honor  which  He  demands,  ver.  30 ;    Eli  had  but  indulgence ;  and  which  of  the  no- 

3)  It  thereby  prepares  for  the  children  a  sure    torious  offenders  were  plagued  more! — TB.]. 


SECOND    SECTION. 

Samuel's   Call. 
CHAPTERS  III.  —  IV.  1  a. 

1  AND  the  child  Samuel  ministered  unto  the   Lord   [Jehovah]   before  Eli.     And 
the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]   was  precious1  in  those  days  ;  there   was  no  open 

2  vision  [vision  spread  abroad"].     And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  when  [that3]  Eli 
was  laid  down  [lying  down4]  in  his  place,  and  his  eyes  began  to  wax  dim  that  he 

3  could  not  see.  And  ere  [om.  ere5]  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  [was  not  yet  gone  out] 
in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  where  the  ark  of  God  was   [om.  in  the  temple  ...... 

was6]  and   Samuel  was  laid  down   [lying   down4]   to  sleep    [pin.  to  sleep,   ins.  in 

4  the  temple  of  Jehovah  where  the  ark  of  God7  was],  That  [And]  the  Lord    [Jeho- 

5  vali]  called   [ins.  to]  Samuel,  and   he  answered   [said],  Here  am  I.     And  lie  ran 
unto  Eli,  and  said,  Here  am  I,  f  <r  thou   calledst  me.     And  he  said,  I  called  not; 

6  [ins.  go  back  and]  lie  down  again  [pin.  again].    And  he  went  and  lay  down.     And 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  called  yet  again,  Samuel.     And  Samuel  arose  and  went  to  Eli, 
and  said,  Here  am  I,  for  thou  didst  call  [calledst]  me.     And  he  answered  [said],  I 

7  called  not,  my  son,  [ins.  go  back  and]  lie  down  again  [pm.  again].     Now  Samuel 
did  not  yet  know8  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  neither  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  yet  [and 

8  the  word  of  Jehovah  was  not  yet]  revealed  unto  him.     And   the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
called  Samuel  again  the  third  time.     And  he  arose  and  went  to  Eli,  and  said,  Here 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  =  "rare,"  see  Isa.  xiii.  12;  Chald.  renders  "  hidden."  —  TR.] 

2  [Ver.  1.   This  word  (*j*")2J)  is  variously  rendered:    Sept.  Siacrre'AAovo-a,  "distinguishing,"  "explaining," 
whence  some  would  (without  ground)  change  the  text  to  V"i3  (which  perhaps  the  Alex,  translator  read,  the  Nun 

omitted  from  preceding  Nun);  Chald.  "revealed  "  =  "broken  open;"  Syr.  as  Heb.  ;  Arab.,  "the  Lord  had  de 
prived  the  children  of  Israel  of  revelation  in  those  days,  and  there  was  no  revelation  to  anyone  of  them,  and 
nothing  appeared  to  him  ;"  Vulg.  "  manifesta  ;"  others,  "  broken,"  "diffused,"  "multiplied;"  the  Jewish  inter 
preters  (Rashi,  Kimchi,  Ralbag)  follow  the  Targ.  ;  Lut}ier,wenifjiveissaffur>c/,  "little  prophecy;"  Erdmann,  verbreitet, 
"  spread  abroad  ;"  Cahen,  "  rcpandu."  This  last  is  probably  the  correct  sense,  see  1  Chr.  xiii.  2  ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5.—  TB.] 

3  [Ver.  2.  Erdmann  renders  "  when  "  <as  Eng.  A.  V.)  in  order  to  show  that  the  description  from  this  point  is 
introductory  to  ver.  4  ;  but  the  literal  translation,  given  a^ove,  clearly  indicates  the  connection  of  thought,  and 
avoids  the  interpretation  of  a  construction  into  the  text.—  TK.] 

4  [Ver.  2  and  ver.  4,  Or,  "  was  sleeping."  —  TR.! 

5  [Ver.  3.  Qpjp  with  Impf.  following  the  subject  =  "not  yet."—  TR.] 

6  [Ver.  3.  The  Eng.  A.  V.  in  making  this  unwarranted  inversion  of  clauses,  was  probably  controlled  by  the 
same  motive  which  led  the  Masorites  to  separate  33^  ("  was  lying  ")  from  ^D'HS  ("  in  the  temple  ")  by  the  Ath- 

nach,  namely,  to  avoid  the  seeming  assertion  that  Samuel  was  sleeping  in  the  sacred  building.  The  Targum 
accordingly  renders  "  was  sleeping  in  the  Court  of  the  Levites,"  borrowing  this  term  apparently  from  Herod's 
temple.  For  explanation  see  Exeg.  Notes,  in  loco.—  TK.] 

»  [Ver.  3.  This  is  the  only  place  where  'Stf  ("God")  in  the  phrase  r^X  j'nj*  ("  the  ark  of  God")  occurs  with 
out  the  Art,  ;  ON  often  occurs  with  the  force  of  a  proper  name,  but  no  reason  is  apparent  why  the  Art.  is  omitted 


here  in  this  standing  phrase.    For  discussion  of  the  difference  between  ^K  and  fSxH  see  Quarry's  "Genesis 
and  it*  authorship,"  pp.  270  sqq.—  TH.] 

8  I  V,e4";  7'  Eramann  :  ."  had  not  yet  Darned  to  know,"  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  Eng.  A.  V.    On  point 
ing  of  jn    see  Exeg  Notes,  in  loco.—Tn.] 


CHAP.  HI.— IV.  1  a. 


am  I,  for  thou  didst9  call  [calledst]  me.     And  Eli  perceived   that  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

9  vah]  had  called  [was  calling]  the  child.     Therefore,  [And]  Eli  said  unto  Samuel, 

Go,  lie  down,  and   it  shall  be,  if  he  [one10]  call  thee,  that  thou  shalt  say,   Speak, 

Lord  [Jehovah],  for  thy  servant  heareth.     So  [And]  Samuel  went  and  lay  down 

10  in  his  place.     And  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  came,  and  stood,11  and   called  as  at  other 
times  [as  before],  Samuel,  Samuel.     Then  [And]  Samuel  answered    [said],  Speak, 

11  for  thy  servant  heareth.     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]   said  to  Samuel,  Behold,  I  will 
[om.  will]  do  a  thing  in  Israel,  at  which  both  the  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  it 

12  shall  tingle  [the  which  whosoever  heareth,  both  his  ears  shall  tingle].     In  that  day 
I  will  perform  against  Eli  all  things  [om.  things]  which  [that]  I  have  spoken  con 
cerning  his  house,  when  I  begin,  I  will  also  make  an  end  [from   beginning  to  end]. 

13  For  [And]  I  have  told  [I  announced  to]  him  that  I  will  [would]  judge  his  house 
for  ever  for  the  iniquity12  [sin]  which  he  kuoweth,  because  [that  he  knew  that]  his 
sons  made  themselves  vile  [brought  a  curse  on  themselves13],  and  he  restrained  them 

14  not.     And  therefore  I  have  sworn  unto  the  house  of  Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's 
house  shall  not  be  purged   [expiated]  with  sacrifice  [itis.  of  blood]   nor*  [/MX.  un- 

15  bloody14]  offering  forever.     And   Samuel  lay  until  the  morning,15  and  opened  the 
doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord   [Jehovah].     And  Samuel  feared  to  show  Eli  the 

16  vision.     Then  [And]  Eli  called  Samuel,  and  said,  Samuel,  my  son.     And  he  an- 

17  swered  [said],  Here  am  I.     And  he  said,  \Vhat  is  the  thing  that  the  Lord  [om.  the 
Lord,  -iiiA.  he]  hath  \_oui.  hath]  said  unto  thee?     I  pray  thee   [om.  I  pray  thee1'] 
hide  it  not  from  me.     God  do  so  to  thee  and  more  also,  if  thou  hide  anything  from 

18  me  of  all  the  things  [om.  the  things]  that  he  said  unto  thee.    And  Samuel  told  him 
every  whit,  and  hid  nothing  from  him.     And  he  said,  It  is  the   Lord  [He  is  Jeho 
vah]  ;  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good. 

19  And  Samuel  grew  ;  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with  him,  and  did  let  none  of 

20  his  words  fall  to  the  ground.     And  all  Israel  from   Dan   even   to  Beersheba  knew 

21  that  Samuel   was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the   Lord    [Jehovah].     And  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  appeared  again    [continued  to  appear]    in  Shiloh  ;  for  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  revealed   himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  [in]   the  word  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah].17 

CHAP.  IV.     1  a  AND  the  word  of  Samuel  came  to  all  Israel. 

9  [Vor.  8.  The  "  didst  "  might  now  surest  nn  emphasis  not  given  by  the  neb.—  Ti:.] 

10  [Vor.  !>.  The  impersonal  subject  is  proper,  a-  Samuel  did  not  know  who  the  e;dler  was.  —  Tn.] 

11  [Ver.  lu.  Chald.  softens  this  anthropomorphism  into  "revealed  himself."  and  the   liahbis  add,  l>y  a  voice 
from  the  Holy  of  Holies.—  Tit.] 

12  [Ver.  13.  j\J,'.3  is  dith'eult.     It  can  be  understood  here  only  as  in  stat.  const,  with  the  following  elause:  Kli's 

sin  was  "  that  ho  know,  etc."     So  the  Vulg.     The  Targ.  and  Syr.  render  as  Eng.  A.  V.  ;  Sept.  gives  "  the   iniquities 
of  his  sons,"  and  omits  "  that  he  knew  ;"  Wellhausen  omits  7^3.  —  Tu.j 

18  [Ver.  13.  OH/  is  here  taken  as  reflexive.  The  true  reading  hero  is  not  clear  ;  the  old  translators  and 
critics  treated  it  variously.  Sept.  has  Oebv  as  if  it  read  D'H  /X,  whieh  Geiger  (Urschrift.  p.  -J71)  and  others  adopt. 
See  Erdmann's  remark  on  this  in  Exeg.  Notes,  in  loco.  Chald.  roads  as  the  Ileb.  (Targ.  renders  SS  1'}"  1.3"^  h 


ere 


and  elsewhere);  Syr.  has  "his  sons  brought  ignominy  on  the  people,"  reading  apparently  Dl*7.    This  is  one  of 
the  eighteen  cases  of  the  "correction  of  the  Scribes  "  (see  Buxtorfs  Lex.  s.  v.  j-p/li.  who  are  said  to  have  changed 

the  original  reading  '7  "  me  "  to  DH/  "  themselves,"  to  avoid  the  blasphemy,  for  which  reason  also  Geiger  holds 

that  ^X  "  God  "  was  changed.    Others  suggest  that  the  'S  stood  for  niTrS  "Jehovah."    But  it  is  hard  to  say 
how  much  reliance  is  to  be  put  on  these  alleged  corrections  of  the  old  Jewish  critics,  and  here  (as  Wellhausen 

remarks)  we  expect  the  Ace.  Tll'N  not  *S  after  SSp-    The  external  critical  evidence  is  in  lavor  of  the  reading 

D'H  /X  "  God,"  but,  the  objection  to  this  urged  by  Erdmann  being  strong,  we  can  onlv,  with  him,  retain  the  pre 

sent  text.—  TR.] 

14  [Ver.  14.  It  seems  desirable  to  express  in  an  Eng.  translation  the  difference  between  n^T  and  nnj*3-  —  TR.] 
16  [Ver.  15.  Sent,  here  adds  "and  rose  in  the  morning,"  which  Thenius  and  Wellhausen  think  stood  originally 

in  the  text,  and  fell  out  by  similar  ending.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  natural  filling  out  of  a  terse  account,  quite 

in  the  manner  of  the  Sept.  —  TR.] 

w  [Ver.  17.  The  Eng.  "  I  pray  thee  "  is  too  strong  for  the  Heb.  JO-  for  which  we  have  no  good  equivalent.—  T*.] 

1T  [Ver.  21.  On  the  addition  of  the  Sept.  here  see  Thenius  and  Wellhuusen.—  TB.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  The  history  ofSamuers  call  to  be  prophet 
is  introduced  (ver.  1)  by  a  brief  statement  of  what 
it  presupposed,  and  what  led  to  it  in  Samud  him- 


self  and  in  the  condition  of  the  Israel 'it ixh  theocratic 
life.  As  to  the  frst  point,  the  connection  shows 
that  the  "boy"  Samuel  had  prown  to  be  a  youth, 
and  was  therefore  intellectually  capable  of  receiving 
the  revelation  of  the  Lord  ;  his  character  as  ser 
vant  of  the  Lord  in  the  Sanctuary  is  again  stated 
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(comp.  ii.  11,  18),  and  his  relation  to  Eli  as  his 
guardian  and  guide  is  anew  r.ffirmed  by  the  words 
"before  Eli"  (ii.  11).  The  call  which  Samuel 
receives  supposes  the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  the 
Lord  as  a  gift  from  his  parents,  and,  as  servant 
in  the  Sanctuary,  is,  in  this  priestly  life  under  the 
guidance  of  the  High-priest,  prepared  to  be  a  spe 
cial  instrument  of  God's  for  His  people.  —  As  to 
the  second  point,  the  condition  of  the  theocratical  life, 
the  religious  character  of  the  times  is  marked  by  a 
twofold  expression:  1)  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
"precious"  P[^T),  that  is,  the  word  was  rare  that 
came  directly  from  the  Lord  by  prophetic  an 
nouncement  to  the  people;  the  proper  ^  organs 
were  lacking,  persons  who  were  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  they  might  be  witnesses 
of  His  word  ;  there  was  lacking  also  in  the  people 
the  living  desire  for  the  direct  revelations  of  God 
in  His  word,  and  receptivity  in  religious  feeling 
for  the  living  declaration,  —  and  this  was  true  even 
in  the  highest  planes  of  theocratical  life;  2) 
"There  was  no  vision  spread  abroad,"  ^2  "break 
through,"  thence  "spread  out  from  within," 
"become  known  outwards,  become  public,"  Ps. 
iii.  10;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5.  —  Ilazon  (j'Wl)  [vision] 
is  the  feeling  or  perception  which  corresponds  to 
a  direct  real  divine  revelation  made  to  the  ima 
gination  of  the  prophet.*  This  "vision"  is  the 
means  of  the  reception  of  the  word  to  be  an 
nounced.  Little  was  heard  of  such  revelations 
of  the  Lord  by  visions,  they  were  not  spread 
abroad.  Therefore  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  pre 
cious.  The  second  fact  had  its  ground  in  the  first. 
In  the  theocratical  life  there  was  lacking  both  a 
truly  God-fearing,  living  priesthood,  and  a  pro 
clamation  of  God's  word  that  should  extricate  the 
people  from  their  religious-moral  depravation,  the 
vitalizing  power  of  the  divine  Spirit  through  pro 
phetic  organs. 

Vers.  2-10.  The  circumstances  and  individual  ele 
ments  of  the  calling.  In  vcr.  2  the  "  and  it  came  to 
pass"  and  the  statement  of  time  are  so  connected 
with  vcr.  4  that  all  the  intermediate  from  "  and 
Eli  "  to  the  end  of  ver.  3  is  explanatory  paren 
thesis.  ,f 

Samuel  might  have  supposed,  when  he  was 
awaked  by  hearing  his  name  called,  that  lie  had 
to  render  some  service  to  the  half-blind  Eli  ;  and 
so  it  is  expressly  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
these  descriptive  sentences  that  Eli  was  growing 
blind.  The  word  "began"  shows  that  the  state 
ment  afterwards  made,  "he  could  not  see,"  is  by 
no  means  to  be  understood  as  meaning  complete 
blindness.;};  —  To  the  chronological  datum  in  the 

*  [Hazon,  which  is  used  chiefly  in  the  later  books  of 
O.  T.,  is  1)  the  picture  presented  to  the  mind  in  the  ec 
static  prophetic  state  ;  2)  the  body  of  truth  thus  given 
to  the  prophet.  It  is  the  technical  word  for  divine  re 
velation  (so  contrasted  with  HBOD).—  TR.] 

ffSeo  the  remark  of  TR.  under  "Textual  and  Gram 
matical."—  T  it.  j 
t  r\1H3  is  either  verbal  adj.  fnriJ,  which  forms  a  single 


conception  with  the  preceding  fin.  verb  ("they  began 
dim,"  i.  e.,  "began  to  become  dim  ")  —  as  in  Gen.  ix.  20 
the  same  verb  is  connected  with  a  subst.,  Ges..  §142,  4, 
Rem.—  or  Inf.  Qal  fV\T\3  (comp.,  Isa.  iii.  7;  Gen.  xxvii. 

1  ;  Bout,  xxxiv.  7  ;  Job  xvi.  S  ;  Zech.  xi.  17\  "  which  the 
punctuators  avoided  only  because  they  had  not  else 
where  met  with  it"  (Bottch.X  [This  whole  note,  quoted 
by  Erdmann  and  Thenius  from  Bottcher,  is  somewhat 
unclear.  The  passages  cited  for  the  Inf.  hardly  bear 


beginning  of  ver.  2  is  added  in  ver.  3  an  exacter 
and  more  definite  statement  in  the  words :  And 
the  lamp  of  God  was  not  yet  gone  out ; — 

no  doubt  this  indicates  night-time,  near  the  morning, 
since  the  seven-lamped  candelabrum  in  the  Sanc 
tuary  before  the  curtain,  which  ( Ex.  xxvii.  20, 
21  ;  xxx.  7,  8)  was  furnished  with  oil  every  morn 
ing  and  evening,  after  having  burnt  throughout 
the  night  and  consumed  its  oil,  usually,  no  doubt, 
got  feebler  or  went  out  towards  morning  (comp. 
Lev.  xxiv.  2,  3).  The  words  "  and  S.  was  sleep 
ing"  are  not  to  be  regarded,  as  the  Athnacli  un 
der  the  last  requires,  as  a  parenthesis  separated 
from  "  in  the  temple  "  (as  is  usually  done),  if  the 
latter  expression  is  understood  to  mean  sanctuary 
in  distinction  from  the  most  holy  place ;  for  we 
cannot  suppose  that  Samuel  slept  in  this  Sanc 
tuary.  But  hckal  ( vTH)  is  here,  as  in  ch.  i.  9  ; 
Ps.  xi.  4,  the  whole  sanctuary,  the  entire  space 
of  the  tabernacle,  as  the  palace  of  God,  the  King 
of  His  people,  who  has  His  throne  there.  This 
throne  is  the  "  ark  of  God,"  for  above  the  ark  was 
the  symbol  of  the  presence,  yea,  of  the  royal 
dwelling  and  enthronement  of  God  in  the  midst  of  His 
people  (iv.  4).  Samuel's  sleeping- place  was  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  which  were  built  in  the  court  for 
the  priests  and  Levites  on  service  (Keil).  The 
name  Jehovah  stands  after  "  temple,"  because  it 
is  the  Covenant-God,  who  descends  to  His  peo 
ple  and  dwells  with  them,  that  is  brought  before 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  in  connection  with  the 
lamp  andthe«/-/j  "Elohim"  is  used  "in the  sense 
of  the  dirinc  in  general"  (Then.),  that  is,  God  is 
viewed  in  His  loftiness  and  power  over  the  whole 
world,  as  He  who  is  to  be  feared  and  venerated, 
as  lofty  majesty  (which  conception  is  made  clear 
by  the  plural  i. 

In  vers.  2,  3,  is  described  the  situation  in  which 
Samuel  received  the  call  of  the  Lord, — it  is  night, 
the  High-priest  lies  in  his  place  in  the  sanctuary, 
the  lamps  of  the  candelabrum  are  still  burning,* 
the  morning  is  near,  it  is  the  time  when  dream- 
life  rises  to  its  height;  near  Samuel  was  the  ark 
of  God,  whence  the  revelations  of  God  came. 

Vers.  4-10  give  the  whole  history  of  the  call,  with 
the  attendant  circumstances,  in  its  individual  ele 
ments. — Samuel  hears  the  call  of  a  voice,  which 
has  awakened  him  from  sleep,  but  takes  it  to  be 
not  the  call  of  a  divine  voice,  as  it  was,  but  a  call 
from  Eli,  Eli,  to  whom  he  hastens,  sends  him 
back  to  his  couch  with  the  answer:  "I  did  not 
call  thee."  This  is  repeated  in  vcr.  6. — Ver.  7 
gives  the  reason  why  Samuel  thought  he  heard 
not  God?s  voice,  but  Eli's.^  Knowing  God 
means  here  not  the  general  knowledge  of  God 
which  every  Israelite  of  necessity  had,  but  the 


on  the  question.    "Wellhavtsen  declares  the   Inf.  here 
without  7  impossible  ;  but  see  Beut.  ii.  25,  31.    Winer 

makes  itPiel.  Inf.— TR.] 

*  [The  Sept.  lias  "before  the  lamp  was  prepared," 
which  may  point  to  the  custom  of  keeping  one  light 
burning  during  the  day,  and  thus  indicate  the  late  night 
or  early  morning. — TR.]. 

t  O^JD  is  seldom  used,  as  here,  with  the  Perf.  of  past 

time;' comp.  Ps.  xc.  2 ;  Ew.  ?  337,  :>>,  c.    We  might  how 
ever  point  also  J?T  with  Bottcher,  and  thus  read,  "  in 

accordance  with  the  following  H  7^,  a  Fiens  [Impf.] 
with  D"1£D,  as  is  usual." 


CHAP.  III.— IV.  1  a. 


-.. 


special  knowledge  of  God,  which  was  given  by 
extraordinary  revelation  ofGod.  The  experience 
which  now  comes  to  Samuel  is  marked  as  the  first 
of  the  sort.  The  word  of  God  had  not  yet 
been  revealed  to  him.  He  had  not  yet  re 
ceived  such  a  special  revelation  of  God  through 
His  word;  therefore  he  did  not  yet  know  the  God 
who  revealed  Himself  in  tin's  way.  —  "It  was  a 
gloomy  time,  poor  in  revelation,  as  in  exemplary 
religious  life.  For  Eli,  the  High-priest,  was 
weak,  hit*  sons  defiled  the  sanctuary,  the  people 
served  idols  (vii.  3sq.),  and  the  Philistines  ruled 
oppressively.  Hence  it  came  that  Samuel  did 
not  yet  know  how  the  Lord  was  used  to  reveal 
Himself  to  the  prophets,  the  announcer  of  II  is 
word  to  men  (iii.  1,  7)"  (Niigelsbach,  Herz.  R.-E. 
XIII.395sq.).  After  the  third  repetition  of  the  call 
(ver.  8),  Eli  observed  the  divine  origin  of  the  call, 
and  showed  Samuel  (ver.  !))  how  he  should  deport 
himself  towards  the  divine  voice.  His  answer 
was  to  be:  "Speak,  Lord,  lor  thy  servant  hear- 
eth."  —  Up  to  this  point  the  medium  of  the  divine 
revelation  was  the  thrice  repeated  call  of  a  voice, 
which  so  strongly  impressed  Samuel's  hearing, 
that  he  was  awakened  out  of  sleep.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  narrative;  it  does  not  mean  a 
voice,  which  he  thought  he  heard  in  a  dream 
merely.  In  ver.  10  a  new  factor  is  introduced: 
the  divine  revelation  by  means  of  a  voice  be 
comes  a  H.S-/OX  :  Jehovah  came  and  stood, 
that  is,  before  Samuel.  That  an  objective  real 
appearance  is  here  meant  is  clear  from  ver.  !•">, 
"the  vision"  (HX^D).  Three  factors  are  to  be 
combined:  the  dream-afate  of  Samuel's  soul  (the 
internal  sense),  the  hearings  voice  on  awakening, 
the  seeing  an  appearance. 

Vers.  11-14.  Here  follows  the  divine  announce 
ment  of  the  judgment  on  Israel  and  the  house  of 
Eli.  The  Pros.'  (tV&y  partep.)  brings  the  act, 
though  still  in  the  future,  before  us  as  near,  imme 
diately  and  surely  impending.*  The  tiny!  ing  of  both 
ears  is  the  mark  of  dread  and  horror,  which  comes 
suddenly  on  a  man,  so  that  he  well  nigh  loses  his 
senses.  Oerieus'  reference  to  the  Lat.  attonilnx  is 
excellent,  com  p.  Jer.  xix.  3.  The  unheard  of  hor 
ror  which  was  to  make  both  ears  tingle  was  (chap. 
iv.)  the  frightful  defeat  of  Israel  in  battle  with 
the  Philistines,  and  the  loss  of  the  ark  to  this 
heathen  people.  —  As  in  ver.  11  the  horror,  which 
is  to  come  upon  Israel,  is  announced,  so  in  vers. 
12-14  is  declared  the  judgment  of  the  house  of  Eli. 

In  ver.  12  the  Tnfs.  Abs.  (Tl'wi  ^HH)  serve  to 
explain  and  define  the  verb  fin.,  "beginning  and 
ending,"  that  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  fully, 
entirely.  Not  one  word  of  the  minatory  prophecv 
(ii.  27  sq.)  is  to  remain  unfulfilled.  (See  Ew.  \  2SO, 
3  a).  —  In  ver.  13  this  announcement  is  recapitu 
lated.  The  declaration  was  a  threat,  no  longer  a 
warning.  Judging  is  in  sense  (comp.  Gen.  xv. 
14)  identical  with  punishing.  This  punishment 
will  be  inflicted  on  Eli's  house  "forever;"  the 
judgment  will  never  again  be  removed  from  it. 
In  what  did  Eli's  sin  consist?  In  the  neglect  of 
the  duty  which  he  ought  to  have  performed  to  his 
sons  as  father,  high-priest  and  judge,  by  the  em 
ployment  of  severe  chastisement  and  punishment. 


*    On  the  intr.ins.  Hj'vn  see  Ew.  §  196  d  [comp. 
Green's  Hob.  Gr.  §141,  2.—  TR.]! 


lie  knew  their  crimes,  but  let  them  go  unpun 
ished.  OH1?  D'|L?7|"V3  "cursed  themselves"  is 
very  hard  to  explain,  unless  with  Sept.  and 
Then.,  we  read  D'TlSx  for  DnS,  and  translate 
"they  brought  God  into  contempt,"  the  Pi.  being 
taken  as  causative,  and  (,^al— "  to  come  into  eon- 
tempt."  Certainly  this  rendering  would  agree 
with  chap.  ii.  17;  but — aside  from  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  Sept.  in  relation  to  the  Ileb. 
text,  which  also  may  here  have  been  arbitrarily 
treated  on  account  of  this  difficulty — against  this 
reading  is  the  fact  that  God  Himself  here  speaks. 

The  conjecture  adduced  by  Grotius,  ^7  ("  the 
Hebrews  wrote  that  for  DH?  'themselves'  for 
merly  stood  '7  'me,'")  must  be  rejected  on  ac 
count  of  the  diflerence  in  the  Utters.  There 
remains  no  other  course  than  to  tran.-late  "curs 
ing,  bringing  a  curse  on,  themselves,"  according 
to  the  usual  explanation.*  Luther  gives  the 
correct  sen.-c :  "that  his  sons  behaved  shame 
fully."  [So  Eng.  A.  Y.  "made  themselves  vile," 
but  this  is  not  exactly  correct.  See  transition 
and  textual  note. — Ti?.] — Ycr.  14.  The  announce 
ment  that  the  punishment  is  imposed  lor  ever 
(ver.  13)  is  here  marked  by  the  divine  oath  as 
irrevocable.  (ON,  in  view  of  the  «•//<)  Ws,  with 
negative  force,  Ges.  £  155,  2  sq,).  The  transgres 
sion  of  Eli's  houfe  is  here  ppoken  of  because  not 
only  did  Eli's  sins  of  omission  and  his  sons'  nns 
of  commission  prove  them  personally  worthv  of 
punishment  before  God,  but  the  religions  d*  pra- 
vation  that  is.-md  from  them  aflectid  the  whole 
family,  even  their  posterity.  p£Dj"V  p:ts<.  for  the 
usual  *132).  Ik-cause  the  guilt  can  ;«r<r  be  ex 
piated,  therefore  the  sentence  will  never  be  re 
called,  but,  agreeably  te>  the  Lord's  true  word, 
will  be  carried  out  on  Eli's  house.  The  double 
"forever"  at  the-  e-nd  of  the-  two  declarations 
(vers.  13,  14)  cxpresse  s  the  terrible  earnestness  of 
the-  divine  justice.  [  As  te>  the  relation  between  this 
announcement  (iii.  11-14)  and  the  other  ( ii. 
27-26),  the  latter  is  founded  on  and  supposes  the 
earlier,  but  does  not  exactly  repeat  it.  The 
first  message  seems  (strangely  enough )  not  to 
have  produced  the  desired  effect,  namely  to  rouse 
Eli  and  save  his  house;  for,  though  it  is  ex 
pressed  absolutely,  we  have  to  suppose  that  the 
doom  might  be  averted  by  repentance  and  obe 
dience,  as  in  the  case  of  Nineveh.  But  the  old 
man  was  too  weak,  and  his  sons  (who  must  have 
heard  of  the  prophet's  threatened  punishment) 
too  far  gone  in  sin.  No  moral  change  occurs  to 
remove  the  implied  moral  condition  of  the  doom, 
and  the  sentence  is  to  be  executed.  Still  God 
will  not  leave  His  old  servant  without  another 
appeal ;  He  sends  another  message  by  Samuel. 
The  first  prophecy  (chap,  ii.)  reviewed  the  his 
tory  of  the  sacerdotal  house  of  Eli,  exposed  its 
unfaithfulness,  announced  its  deposition,  and 
looked  beyond  to  the  glory  of  a  new  and  faith 
ful  priestly  house.  The  second  prophecy,  given 
through  Samuel,  reaffirms  the  punishment,  em- 


here  trans.  "  to  make  faint,  weak,  frighten  " 
by  threatening,  terrifying  conduct,  as  elsewhere  *\J»j 
with  3,  increpare  ali,juem. 
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phasizes  Eli's  personal  guilt,  and  declares  the 
sentence  on  the  priestly  house  to  be  irrevocable. 
Its  object,  then,  would  seem  to  be  two-fold: 
1)  to  rouse  Eli  and  his  sons  to  repentance  and 
quickening  into  spiritual  life,  (see  Eli's  response 
in  verse  18,  whereas  no  answer  of  his  to  the  first 
threat  is  recorded) ;  2)  to  accredit  Samuel  as  a 
prophet  by  making  him  the  bearer  of  a  message 
that  the  whole  nation  would  hear  of,  and  to 
develop  his  spiritual-prophetic  earnestness  and 
faithfulness  by  bringing  him  into  personal  con 
tact  with  the  most  serious  events.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  the  conduct  of  Eli  and  his  sons 
had  been  unobserved  by  Samuel.  Bather  they 
must  have  occasioned  him  (in  connection  with 
the  man  of  God's  announcement)  much  serious 
thought,  so  that  his  message  to  Eli  was  not  some 
thing  apart  from  his  own  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life.  We  must  notice,  also,  the  difference  in 
breadth  and  maturity  between  the  declaration 
committed  to  the  (doubtless)  full-grown  man 
of  God,  and  that  delivered  through  the  youth 
Samuel.— Tn.]. 

Vers.  15-18.  Samuel  before  EH  as  called  prophet  of 
the  Lord  in  his  first  prophetic  function.  Although 
Eli  had  already  received  from  the  "man  of  God" 
(ii.  27)  the  prediction  of  punishment,  yet  his  con 
duct  gives  occasion  to  the  repetition  (through 
Samuel  who  had  a  direct  call  from  the  Lord)  of 
the  prophetic  announcement  of  judgment  on  his 
house  as  a  word  of  immediate  revelation  from  the 
Lord. — Vers.  15  sq.  describe  with  such  psycho 
logical  and  historical  minuteness,  such  clearness 
and  truth  to  life  Samuel's  external  situation  and 
tone  of  mind  after  the  revelation  and  appearance, 
and  the  conduct  of  Eli  who  Avas  roused  to  earnest 
interest*  by  the  thrice-occurring  call  to  Samuel, 
that  neither  here  nor  in  the  preceding  description 
(vers.  1-14)  is  there  any  ground  for  Ewald's 
opinion  that  this  is  not  an  original  tradition. 
After  this  revelation  Samuel  sleeps  in  his  bed  till 
morning.  Opening  "the  doors  of  God's  house" 
was  a  part  of  his  duty  in  the  sanctuary.  By  the 
doors  we  are  not  to  understand  the  curtains,  but 
real  doors,  which  belonged,  however,  not  to  the 
cells  which  were  perhaps  built  around,  but  "  to 
the  house  of  God"  itself.  Originally,  indeed, 
the  Tabernacle,  being  a  tent,  had  no  doors,  but, 
after  it  was  fixed  in  Shiloh  with  a  solid  enclosure, 
it  might  somehow  have  been  provided  with  them. 
"Perhaps  it  stood  within  a  larger  frame,  or  a 
solid  temple-space  of  stone  built  for  its  protec 
tion"  (Leyrer  in  Herzog's  R.-E.  XV.  116.)— 
Samuel  is  afraid  to  tell  Eli  the  vision,  the  appear 
ance  (H&HD)  which  had  presented  itself  to  his 
internal  sense,  in  which  God's  revelation  con 
cerning  the  bouse  of  Eli  had  been  set  forth  before 
him— partly  from  awe  at  the  divine  word  which 
formed  the  content  of  the  revelation,  partly  on 
account  of  the  dreadful  significance  it  had  for 
Eli,  partly  by  reason  of  the  sorrow  of  which,  in 
his  reverence  and  filial  piety  towards  Eli,  he 
could  not  rid  himself.  But  Eli  compels  him  to 
tell  what  he  had  so  wondrously  learned. — On 
"  my  son,"  ver.  16,  Thenius  admirably  remarks : 
"  How  much  is  expressed  by  this  one  word !"  In 


'  [The  words  "Eli  who  was  roused  to  earnest  intc 
est"  have  been  supplied  by  the  translator,  somethii 
amounting  to  this  having  fallen  out  of  the  text  nr 


inter- 
lething 

ing  to   this  having  fallen  out  of  the  text,  pro 
bably  by  typographical  error.— TE.] 


ver.  17  observe  the  climax  in  the  words  with 
which,  in  three  sentences,  Eli  demands  information 
from  Samuel ;  it  expresses  the  excitement  of  Eli's 
soul.  He  asks  for  the  word  of  the  Lord;  he 
demands  an  exact  and  complete  statement ;  he 
adjures  Samuel  to  conceal  nothing  from  him. 
God  do  so  to  thee  and  more  also,  if,  etc., 
is  a  frequent  form  of  adjuration,"*  which  threatens 
punishment  from  God,  if  the  request  is  not  com 
plied  with,  comp.  xiv.  44;  xx.  18. — Ver.  18. 
And  Samuel  told  him  every  whit.  His 
fear  was  overpowered  by  Eli's  demand.  In 
obeying  Eli  he  was  at  the  same  time  obeving  the 
Lord,  whose  command  to  enter  on  his  prophetic 
calling  before  Eli  he  must  have  recognized  in 
the  hitter's  demand.  And  he  (Eli)  said.  Tiro 
things  Eli  says:  It  is  the  Lord!  This  is  the 
utterance  of  submission  to  the  Lord.  lie  sees 
confirmed  what  the  man  of  God  announced  to 
him,  and  recognizes  the  indubitable  revelation  of 
the  Lord.  Let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him 
good.  This  is  the  expression  of  resignation  to 
the  unchangeable  will  of  the  Lord.  To  the  over 
whelming  declaration  of  God  Eli  shows  a  com 
plete  resignation,  giving  himself  and  his  house 
into  God's  hands,  without  trying  to  excuse  or 
justify  himself,  but  also,  it  is  true,  without  ex 
hibiting  thorough  penitence. 

Vers.  19-21.  Tfte  result  of  Samuel's  call  to  the  pro 
phetic  office,  and,  at  the  same  time,  transition  to 
the  description  of  his  prophetical  work  in  Israel. 
] )  In  ver.  19  a  the  divine  principle  in  Jtis  develop 
ment  into  a  man  of  God  in  his  prophetic  office  is 
expressly  emphasized,  his  growth  from  youth  to 

manhood  (/;[-H)  being  set  forth  under  the  highest 
theocratic  point  of  view,  which  is  'marked  by  the 
words:  And  the  Lord  was  with  him. — To 
him  were  imparted  God's  revelations  for  Israel, 
because  he  was  a  man  after  God's  heart,  who, 
amid  the  temptations  to  evil  that  surrounded  him 
in  Shiloh,  was  now  as  a  youth  mature  and  tried  in 
true  fear  of  God  and  sincere  fellowship  with  God; 
and  his  growth  rested  on  a  childhood  consecrated  to 
the  Lord.  "The  Lord  was  with  him."  This  re 
fers  not  merely  to  the  general  proofs  of  God's 
oodness  and  mercy,  to  the  blessing  which  he  re 
ceived  from  the  Lord  throughout  his  life,  but  also 
to  the  special  revelations  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
which  the  Lord  imparted  to  him  as  His  chosen 
"nstrument.  For  2)  in  ver.  196  in  the  words 
And  he  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the 
ground  is  emphasized  the  divine  demonstration  of 
Samuel's  prophetic  character  by  God's  fulfilment  of 
,vhat  he  prophetically  announced  as  the  word  re 
vealed  to  him.  The  expression  "did  not  let  fall" 
ndicates  that  the  word  Avas  not  spoken  in  vain, 
ut  was  fulfilled,!  comp.  Josh.  xxi.  45;  xxiii.  14; 
l^Kings  viii.  56;  2  Kings  x.  10.  3)  Ver.  20  ex- 
libits  his  general  recognition  in  Israel  as  a  tried 
'nstrument  for  the  Lord  in  the  prophetic  office. 
The  geographical  indication  of  the  extent  of  this 
recognition  supposes  that  Samuel  was  made  known 


*  [This  means  not,  "  may  God  do  to  you  as  you  do  to 
me,"  but  "  may  God  visit  your  refusal  with  appropriate 
punishment." — Tu.J 

t  [The  origin  of  the  figure  has  been  sought  for  in 
various  occurrences,  as  the  spilling  of  water,  the  fall  of 
in  arrow,  or  any  weapon  of  war,  or  of  a  house,  but  it  is 
better  understood  in  a  general  way  as  signifying  "fail 
ures,"  in  contrast  with  a  firm,  upri'ght  position.— TE.] 
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to  the  whole  people  from  Dan  on  the  north  to 
Beersheba  on  the  south  (Jiulg.  xx.  1)  as  a  prophet 
of  the  Lord  by  his  declaration  of  the  word  of 
God.  (jaw,  "found  trustworthy,"  "tried," 
Num.  xii.  7).  From  this  it  in  evident  that  the 
people  of  Israel,  in  spite  of  their  disruption,  yet 
formed  religiously  a  unit.  In  spite  of  the  general 
lack  of  the  declaration  of  God's  word,  there  was 
Htill  altogether  a  receptivity  for  it;  notwithstand 
ing  the  decline  of  the  religious-moral  life  there 
was  not  lacking  a  sense  for  the  self-revelation  of 
the  living  God  through  His  chosen  instrument, 
the  prophet  Samuel.  It  is  no  doubt  intimated  in 
ver.  20  "that  Samuel,  in  contrast  with  the  hitherto 
isolated  appearances  of  prophets,  was  known  as  a 
man  called  to  a  permanent  prophetic  work"  (Kii- 
gelsbach,  Herz.  R.-E.  XIII.  2(1 ) .  For  the  factual 
ground  of  ver.  20  is  given  in  the  closely  connected 
v.  21,  where  4)  are  stated  the  continued  direct  reve 
lations  of  God  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh.  "Jehovah  con 
tinued  to  appear  in  Shiloh."  This  points  to  I'isions 
as  the  form  of  revelation  for  the  internal  sense, 
and  as  the  continuation  of  the  mode  of  appearance 
which  is  set  forth  in  vers.  10,  1">  as  "vision." 
The  words  "for  the  Lord  revealed  Himself  to 
Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  the  word  of  the  Lord"  leave 
no  doubt  that  that  revelation  in  visions  also  was 
made  to  Samuel,  and  that  the  icord  was  the  heart 
and  the  guiding  star  of  these  revelations  of  the 
Lord  made  to  him  that  they  might  be  imparted  to 
the  people.  As  the  people  had  hitherto  had  its 
centre  in  Shiloh  in  the  Tabernacle  with  the  ark 
as  the  symbol  of  God's  indwelling  and  presence, 
so  now  it  found  in  the  same  place  a  new  centre  in 
the  continued  revelations  of  the  Lord  to  Samuel 
through  His  vord.  From  now  on  God  made 
known  His  will  to  the  people  by  the  revelation 
of  His  word  to  Samuel,  the  first  representative 
of  the  permanent  prophetic,  order.*  Thus,  then, 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  chapter:  And  the 
•word  of  Samuel  came  to  all  Israel — is 
closely  connected  with  the  preceding.  The  word 
of  Samuel  is  in  content  "the  word  of  the  Lord," 
which  was  directly  revealed  to  him,  he  being  from 
now  on  favored  with  this  revelation  (ver.  21)  in 
the  form  of  the  vision  (""l^*p)  ;  thus  the  declaration 
"God  revealed  Himself  to  Samuel"  is  by  no 
means  superfluous  (Then.);  for  it  is  not  "the  re 
velation  mentioned  above"  which  is  here  meant, 
but  that  which  was  constantly  repeated  in  I'ision, 
by  virtue  of  which  Samuel  was  the  Roeh  (Hfrp), 
seer.  Inform  the  word  of  Samuel  was  prophetic 
announcement,  as  organ  of  which  he  was  JYa/H 
(N^J),  God's  spokesman,  interpreter.!  His  word 
came  "to  all  Israel"  In  these  words  is  comprised 
5)  his  prophetic  v:ork  in  all  Israel,  and  the  perma 
nent  effect  of  his  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (made 
by  the  first  revelation)  is  indicated.  The  word 
which  came  to  him  from  God  went  by  him  to  the 
whole  people.  This  close  connection  of  these 
words  with  the  preceding  context,  and  their 
closing  and  comprehensive  character  shows  plainly 
how  incorrect  is  the  ordinary  view  which  connects 

*  [It  is  an  old  opinion  that  there  is  here  a  reference 
to  tin  personal  Word,  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity. 
The  Tarir.  has  "the  word  of  Jehovah  was  his  help."  mid 
so  som«-  modem  commentators,  as  Gill.  But  plainly 
T"  is  ID  Around  for  this. — TB.] 
[On  Roeh  and  Jfabi  see  on  chap.  ix.  9. — TB.] 


them  with  the  following,  and  regards  them  as  a 
call  by  Samuel  to  battle  with  the  Philistines. 
They  are  the  summary  description  of  his  prophetic 
work,  on  which  his  judicial  labors  rested,  the 
transition  to  these  latter  being  made  in  the  follow 
ing  narration  of  Israel's  public  national  calamity. 

HISTORICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  Samuel's  person  and  labors  as  prophet.     "So 
the  Lord's  training  had  borne  its  fruits.     Samuel 
had  been  preserved  amid  the  temptationsof  Shiloh. 
He  had  grown  up  to  be  -a  consecrated  man  and 
faithful  prophet  of  the  Lord — a  man  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  an  apostate  race — a  light  in  the  dark 
ness,  and  much  was  gained  when  God's  word  was 
once   more   to  be  found   in  the  land."      (Schlier, 
JJie  ]\oni(/c  in  /.ST.,  18G-"),  2  ed.,  p.  f>. ) 

"The  vigorous   and   connceted  ministry  of  the 

!»rophets  begins  with  Samuel,  who  is  therefore  to 
>e  regarded  as  the  true  founder  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  prophetic  order  (com p.  Acts  iii.  2-1).  It 
was  that  extraordinary  time  when,  with  the  re 
moval  of  the  ark,  the  Tabernacle  had  lost  its  sig 
nificance  as  centre,  the  high-priest's  functions 
were  suspended,  and  now  the  mediatorship  be 
tween  God  and  the  people  rested  altogether  in  the 
inspired  prophet.  "While  the  limits  of  the  old 
ordinances  of  worship  are  broken  through,  Israel 
learns  that  Jehovah  has  not  restricted  His  saving 
presence  to  the  ancient  symbol  of  His  indwelling 
among  the  people,  rather  is  to  be  found  everv- 
where,  where  He  is  earnestly  sought,  as  God  of 
salvation."  Odder  in  Herz.  R.-E.  s.  r.  Prophet- 
cnthnm  dcs  A.  T.  XII.  214. 

2.  The  time  of  Samuel's  appearance  in  Israel  as 
prophet  was  (lie  time  of  an  internal  judgment  of  God, 
which  consisted  in  the  preciousness  of  God's  irord, 
that  is,  in  the  lack  of  intercourse  of  God  uit/i  His 
people  by  revelation.     It  was  a  theocratic  interdict* 
incurred  by  the  continued  apostasy  of  the  people 
from    their  God,  and  inflicted   by  God's  justice. 
It  had  the  disciplinary  aim  to  lead  their  hearts 
back  to  the  Lord,  who  had  long  kept  silence,  had 
long  suspended  His  revelations.     Such  a  judgment 
of  the  cessation  of  all  revelation-intercourse  of 
(Jod  with   man    came  upon  Saul,  xxviii.  (I,  15; 
comp.  the  complaint  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  i',  "there  is  no 
longer  any  prophet,"   and  the  wail  in  Am.  viii. 
11  sq.  over  the  famine  of  God's  word.     The  same 
law  presents  itself  in  all  periods  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  men  lose  the  source  of  life,  God's  revealed 
Avord,  by  a  divine  judgment,  when  they  withdraw 
from  intercourse  with  the  living  God,  and  will  not 
accept  His  holy  word  as  the  truth  which  controls 
their  whole  life. 

3.  TJieform  of  GocPs  revelation  in  prophecy  is,  as 
we  see  in  Samuel,  internal   sight,  the  ?-<Won,  to 
which  the  original  appellation  Roeh  ^H&p  or  HIP)  f 
(according  to  1  Sam.  ix.  9,  the  earlier  usual  desig 
nation  of  the  prophet)  points.     "Vision  and  word 
of  God  are  in  iii.  1  parallel  expressions  for  pro- 
phecv."     "The  vision  is  nothing  but  the  inner  in 
corporation,  and  therefore  also  symbolization  of 
what  is  felt  in  the  mind — whether  it  be  in  visible 


*  [The  Papal  Interdict  forbids  the  celebration  of  di- 
vin"  service,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  ec 
clesiastical  burial  and  marriage  (by  Romish  ministers), 
and  enjoins  facing  and  prayer.  —  TB.] 


t  [On  the  relation  between 
chap.  ix.  9.—  TB.] 


see  below, 
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shape  for  the  inner  eye,  or  vocally  for  the  inner 
ear."  (Tholuck,  Die  Propheten  und  ihre  Weissa- 
gungen,  1861,  p.  54.)  The  internal  sight,  by  means 
of  which  the  prophet  knows  that  the  content  of  the 
prophecy,  the  matter  of  the  announcement  to  be 
made,  has  been  imparted  to  him  by  God  directly 
altogether  independently  of  his  own  activity,  is 
the  vision  in  the  wider  sense.  For  this  reason 
Samuel,  like  all  other  prophet?,  is  called  a  Seer. 
After  his  soul,  detached  from  the  outer  world  of 
sense  through  the  medium  of  the  dream,  lias  thus 
been  brought  into  a  state  of  more  concentrated  re 
ceptivity  for  the  revelation  of  God,  he  sees  with 
the  internal  sense  the  matter  of  the  prophetic  de 
claration  directly  imparted  to  him  by  God.  "  But 
when  the  revelation  presents  its  content  in  visible 
.  shape  before  the  prophet's  soul,  there  results  the 
vision  in  the  stricter  sense."  '  (Oehler,  Herz.  li.-E. 
XVII.  037.) 

4.  In  the  history  of  Samuel's   call  to  the  pro 
phetic  office  are  united  prototypically  all  essential 
momenta*  of  theocratic  prophecy :  1)  the  ethical  con 
dition  of  the  absolute  consecration  of  the  person  and 
the  luhole  life  to  God's  service  on  the  basis  of  sincere 
life-communion  with  Him,  and  of  mutual  inter 
course  between  God  and  the  prophet — ("  Speak, 
Lord,  thy  servant  heareth;"  comp.  Jer.  xxxiii.  2 
sq.:   "call  unto  me,  and   I  will   answer  thee,  and 
show  thce  great  and  mighty  things,  which  tliou 
knowest  not");  2)  the  definite,  direct,  clearly  re 
cognized  and  irresistible  call  of  God  to  be  the  in 
strument  of  His  revelation,  the  declarer  of  His 
word  which  is  to  be  imparted  to  him,  connected 
with  the  gift  of  inspiration  and  capacit;/  therefor  by 
tJie  controlling  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  3)  the 
reception  of  Gods  special  revelation  by  irord  inde 
pendently  of  human  teaching  and  instruction  and 
his  own   investigation    and   meditation,  together 
with  the   consciousness  of  having   been  favored 
with  a  disclosure  of  God's  objective  thoughts;   4) 
the  internal  sight  as  the  subjective  medium  of  the 
reception  of  the  revelation 'of  God,  the  psychical 
form  of  prophecy ;  5)  the  declaration  of  the  reve 
lation  received,  with  the  certainty  and  confidence 
(produced  by  the  Spirit)  that  the  announced  word 
will  be  confirmed  by  the    corresponding   divine 
deed.      Comp.  Oehler,    Weissaqunq.   Herz.  H  -E 
XVII.  627  sqq.f 

5.  The  triple  repetition  of  the  divine  call  to  Samuel 
betokens  God's  holy  arrangement  for  preparing 
His  inner  life,  that  he  might  become  an  exclusive 
organ  of  divine  revelation"  (comp.  vers.  7,  8),  freed 
from  human  authority,  his  soul  open  only  to  the 
utterances   of  the   living   God,  as   is  shown    by 
Samuel's   answer   to   the  divine  voice:    " Speak, 
Lord,  thy  servant  heareth"   (vers.  9,  10);  for  by 
this  answer  Samuel  assumes  the  position  of  one 
who  has  direct  converse  with  the  Lord,  that  he 
may,  as  his  servant,  hear  what  the  Lord  will  say 
to  him  by  His  revelations,  and  thereby  the  end 
of  the  threefold  preparative  call  is  fulfilled. 

6.  That  the  light  of  the  divine  word  may  illu 
minate  the  inner  life,  the  latter  must  be  open  to 
this  light,  as  it  is  given  by  divine  revelation.    The 
humble  readiness  to  hear  and  accept  God's  coun 
sels  with    the  ear  of  faith  is  called   forth  by  the 

*  [Momentum,  translation  of  Germ,  "moment"  "essen 
tial  or  important  element." — Tu.l 

f  [See  also  Fairbairn  on  Prophecy,  Chap.  I.,  and  Lee 
on  Inspiration.— TB.] 


awakening  call  of  God's  voice,  and  leads  to  the  clear 
knowledge  of  His  word.  The  ivay  to  fellowship 
with  the  living  God  and  service  in  His  kingdom 
is  opened  and  prepared  only  by  God's  act  of  grace 
in  calling  men  by  the  voice  of  His  word ;  and  so 
living  and  abiding  continually  in  fellowship  with 
the  Lord  is  conditioned  on  the  word  of  revelation, 
in  which  the  Lord  speaks  to  the  soul  that  stands 
fast  in  the  obedience  of  faith.  Thus  the  individual 
elements  of  this  history  of  Samuel's  call  present  a 
picture  of  the  grace  of  God  that  calls  us,  as  all 
they  learn  or  experience,  who,  like  Samuel,  occupy 
such  a  position  towards  God's  word,  that  to  God's 
call  they  answer  with  him:  "Speak,  Lord,  thy 
servant  heareth." 

7.  Pardoning  grace*  (ver.  14)  is  open  to  every 
sinner,  and   is  denied  by  God  for  ho  sin,  if  there 
be,  on  the  man's  part,  honest,  hearty  repentance 
for  sin  as  enmity  against  God  and  violation  of  His 
holy  will,  and  confident   trust  in  His  grace  and 
mercy,  that  is,  if  there  be  a  thorough  conversion 
to  the  Lord.     In  Eli's  house,  in  spite  of  the  pre 
ceding  divine  warnings  and   threatening*,  there 
was   continued,  persistent  sin,  and    Eli    did    not 
summon    the    resolution    to    make    an    energetic 
cleansing  of  his  house  and  thoroughly  to  remove 
his  sons7  wickedness,  which  he  ought  to  have  felt 
especially  bound   to  do  as  high-priest;   such  sin 
makes  it  impossible  that  God's  grace   should   be 
shown   in   the   forgiveness  of  sin,  puts  a  limit  to 
God's    patience   and   long-suffering,    and    draws 
down  on  itself  His  punitive  judgments  as  necessary 
proofs  of  His  holiness  and  justice.     [The  Mosaic 
Law  had  no  offering  for  presumptuous  sins;  but 
underneath  the  Law  (which  was  civil-political  in 
its  outward  form)  lav  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  forgiveness  of  the  penitent   sinner,  deve 
loped,  for  example,  in  Ps.  li.  and  others.    This  prin 
ciple,  however,  though  doubtless  part  of  the  spiri 
tual  thought  of  ancient  Israel,  did  not  find  full  ex 
pression  till  it  was  announced  that  the  blood  of 
Christ  cleanses  from  all  sin.      But  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  no 
pardon  without  repentance. — TB,.] 

8.  The  true  permanent  unity  of  Israel,  dismem 
bered,  as  the  nation  tm.s,  during  the  Period  of  the 
Judges,  was  established  by  Samuel  by  means  of 
the  word  of  God  which,  in  his  prophetic  procla 
mation,  embraced  all  Israel.     Even  in  times  when 
the  national,  political  and  religious-ecclesiastical 
life  is  most   sadly  shattered  and   disrupted,  the 
divine  word,  if  it   is  only  preached  lovingly  by 
preachers  that  live  in  it,   shows  its  purifying  and 
unifying  power,  the  receptivity  for  it  being  pre 
sent,  and  only  needing  to  be  called  forth. 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  CRAMER:    That   is  the   greatest    and 
most  perilous  scarcity,  when  God  causes  a  dearth, 

ot  of  bread  but  of  His  word. — WUERT.  BIBLE: 
God  does  not  give  His  holy  word  to  every 
and  at  every  time  in  great  abundance,  but  caus 
it  certain  times  also  a  scarcity  therein  to  be 
suffered,  Ezek.  iii.  26  ;  Amos  viii.  11,  12. 

^  [Vers.  3-14.  STANLEY  :  The  stillness  of  the 
night — the  sudden  voice — the  childlike  miscon 
ception — the  venerable  Eli — the  contrast  between 


one 
ses 


*   [In  the  Germ,  versohnungs-gnade — "grace    of  expia- 
.on." — TR.] 
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the  terrible  doom  and  the  gentle  creature  who  lias 
to  announce  it — give  to  this  portion  of  the  narra 
tive  a  universal  interest.  It  is  this  side  of  Sam 
uel's*  career  that  has  been  so  well  caught  in  the 
well-known  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. — 
Tu.] 

Vers.  3-10.  STEINMEYER  (Testimonies  to  the 
glory  of  Christ,  Berlin,  1S47):  The  call  of  Samuel 
the  Prophet,  (in  an  imaye  of  our  enteriny  into  com 
munion  with  the  Lord;  I)  How  the  occasion  for 
this  communion  is  given  on  the  partof  God,  '2) 
How  the  condition  of  it  is  fulfilled  on  the  part  of 
Samuel,  and  •'>)  How  this  communion  itself  was 
begun. — Au.-akiiiy  from  ,s7<ry>/  What  a  strik 
ing  designation  of  the  turning  point  between 
the  old  and  the  new  in  our  Hie  also.  "We  were 
like  them  that  sleep,  them  that  d re-am,  before  we 
entered  into  communion  with  God.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  certainly  no  arbitrary  lire-supposition,  ihat 
this  pure,  simple,  upright  nature  had  definite  pre 
sentiments  that  he  must  be  in  what  was  his  God's, 
and  that  he  was  moved  bv  a  longing,  even  though 
not  understood,  after  the  hour  which  now  struck  ; 
and  even  this  position  of  heart  appears  to  find  in 
the  image  of  sleep  its  beautiful,  exactly-corre 
sponding  expression.  More  or  less,  however,  the 
comparison  will  also  be  applicable  tons  all.  It 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  caused  us  to  grow  up  iu  the 
temple  ot'IIis  church,  as  Samuel  in  thcsanctuarv  at 
Shiloh,  if  we  wen-,  like  him,  from  childhood  nour 
ished  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  then  there 
will  always  iu  our  awaking  be  a  deiinite  recollec 
tion  that  already  long  before  we  found  ourselves 
unawares  in  this  sphere,  only  that  hitherto  our 
eyes  were  holden,  while  now  we  are  allowed  to 
look  freely  and  without  hindrance  into  the  riches 
of  His  gnvce  and  His  truth. 

[How  far  this  sort  of  analogical  preaching  may 
be  carried,  is  a  question  of  opinion.  There  aiv 
many  who  will  think  it  has  been  carried  quite  too 
far  in  this  paragraph. — Tu.] 

Ycrs.  8-0.  The  fact  that  Samuel,  notwithstand 
ing  the  old  man's  assurance  that  he  had  not  called 
him,  appeared  again,  and  came  the  third  time, 
without  consulting  with  flesh  and  blood,  was  a 
proof  of  his  simplicity  and  uprightness.  This  is 
indeed  the  same  uprightness  which  the  Redeemer 
commends  in  Nathaniel,  and  here  we  have  cer 
tainly  a  striking  example  of  the  Scripture  saying: 
The  Lord  makes  the  upright  prosper. — That  the 
youth  was  ready  without  fretting  to  present  him 
self  three  times  for  the  service  of  his  fatherly 
teacher — what  else  is  it  than  his  obedience  towards 
him  to  whose  discipline  and  service  he  had  now 
devoted  himself,  so  firmly  grounded  in  obedience 
that  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  turned  away 
from  his  simple,  quiet  path,  not  even  by  the  most 
wonderful  testimonies,  by  perfectly  incompre 
hensible  directions.  And  so  with  us  too,  if  in  any 
relation  whatever  we  have  only  learned  true  obe 
dience,  if  the  position  and  state  of  our  heart  has 
become  that  of  full  and  humble  subjection, 
then  we  are  no  longer  far  from  the  Kingdom  of 
(rod,  which  demands  blind,  unshakable  obedience, 
within  which  one  cannot  maintain  himself  without 
giving  himself  up  unconditionally  to  the  one 
authority  of  Christ  in  faith  as  well  as  in  life,  and 
which  utterly  excludes  all  selfishness,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  come  up,  all  self-will,  all  entering 
upon  a  self-chosen  path.  [The  analogy  here  and 


in  what  follows  is  extremely  remote,  and  such  a 
use  of  the  passage  would  seem  injudicious. — Tu.] 
—  If  we  too  have  only  first  reached  in  general  the 
point  of  being  able  to  believe  without  seeing — for 
faith  too  must  be  learned — able  to  believe  in 
the  lirst  place  the  human  teaching,  rebuking,  con 
soling  word, — well,  then  we  are  on  the  way,  since 
the  voice  of  the  divine  word  is  believing!  y  received 
by  us. 

[HKXRY  :  There  was  a  special  Providence  in 
it,  that  Samuel  should  go  thus  often  to  Kli ;  for 
hereby,  at  length,  Kli  perceived  that  the  Lord  had 
called'  the  child,  ver.  .S.  (1)  This  would  be  a 
mortification  to  him,  and  he  would  apprehend  it 
to  be  a  step  toward  his  family's  being  degraded, 
that  when  ( iod  had  something  to  say  he  should 
choose-  to  say  it  to  the  child  Samuel,  his  servant 
that  waited  on  him, 'and  not  to  him.  (2|  This 
would  put  him  upon  inquii  ingwhat  it  was  that  ( iod 
said  to  Samuel,  and  would  abundantly  satisfy  him 
of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  what  should  be  deliv 
ered,  and  no  room  would  be  left  for  him  to  suggest 
that  it  was  but  a  fancy  of  Samuel's.- -Tu.] 

Ver.  1<>.  So  then  tor  the  lirst  time  Samuel 
stands  with  consciousness  in  the  pr<  M  ncc  of  the 
majesty  of  ( Jod — and  immediately  all  the  riddles 
of  life  begin  to  be  solved  lor  him,  and  the  mean 
ing  of  ///.s  own  life  in  become  clear.  \\  hat  hesavs 
bears  the1  clearest  stamp  ol  n  really  bc</i/n  commu 
nion  (/•///;  the  Lord,  Is  it  not  the  resolve  to  say 
and  to  do  all  that  the  Lord  might  show  him  of 
his  lofty  thoughts  and  ways — is  it  not  this,  and 
nothing  but  this,  that  is  expressed  in  Samuel's 
words:  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  he-arcth? 
Has  he  not  thereby  once  for  all  renounced  self- 
knowing  and  se-lf-will?  That  was  the  faithfulness 
as  a  prophet,  which  all  Israel  from  I)an  even  to 
Beersheba  recognized  in  him  (ver.  20).  And  that 
whie'h  thus  first  established  a  true  communion 
with  the  Lord  could  also  alone  be  the1  power  that 
maintained  it.  The  constant  praye-r,  "Speak, 
Lord,"  and  the-  constant  vow,  "Thy  servant  hear- 
eth," — that  is  the  hand  which  takes  hold  of  ( iod's 
right  hand,  te>  be  held  fast  by  it  with  everlasting 
lifcv 

Ver.  10.  "Speak,  Lord,  thy  servant  hcareth"  a 
testimony  of  unconditional  devotion  to  the  Lord :  1) 
How  such  a  testimony  is  reached,  (a)  through  the 
Lord's  awakening  call,  (h)  through  receptivity  of 
heart  for  (iod's  word,  and  (c)  through  the  deed 
of  self-denial  in  the  renunciation  of  all  self-know 
ing  and  self-will  ;  2)  "What  is  therein  testified  and 
praised  before  the  Lord:  («)  humble  subjection 
(Speak,  Lord),  (6)  steadfast  dependence  on  the 
Lord  in  free  love  (thy  servant),  (c)  unconditional, 
joyful  obedience  to  His  will  (thy  servant  heareth,) 
— 'Condition*  of  a  blewd  fulfillment  of  one's  calling 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God :  \)  The  experience  of  the 
power  of  the  divine  word  :  I  have  called  thec  by 
thy  name  ;  2)  The  repeated  call  in  prayer,  "Speak, 
Lord!"  and  3)  The  fulfillment  of  the  vow:  "thy 
sernnit  heareth" 

Ver.  11.  LAXGE:  It  is  God's  design  that  when 
He  causes  great  judgments  to  occur,  men  shall  with 
holy  terror  accept  them  as  a  warning.  God 
begins  in  good  time  to  bring  into  holy  fear 
the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  make  special 
and  great  instruments  of  advancing  His  honor. 
Ver.  12.  STARKE  :  The  Lord's  word  is  true; 
Psa.  xxxiii.  4  [in  German;  Eng.  Ver.  correctly: 
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right. — TR.]  Let  men  therefore  not  mock  at  God's 
word  and  threatenings. — CALVIN  :  The  guilt  be 
comes  so  much  the  greater,  when  God  warns 
sinners  of  their  transgressions,  and  they  notwith 
standing  persevere  in  them.  Ver.  13.  Eli's  guilt 
becomes  so  much  the  greater  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  known  to  him  how  shamefully  his  sons 
behaved,  and  he  did  nothing  to  remove  this 
abomination  from  his  house  and  from  the  sanc 
tuary.  CALVIN  :  Those  who  are  set  for  the  purpose 
of  chastising  the  wicked  make  themselves  par 
takers  of  a  like  guilt  with  them,  and  go  quite 
over  to  their  side,  when  at  most  they  express  cen 
sure  with  words,  and  so  give  themselves  the 
appearance  of  strictness  and  earnestness,  but  do 
not  use  the  power  conferred  on  them  to  interfere 
with  the  godlessness  by  deeds. — Ver.  14.  If  the 
sons  of  Eli  had  earnestly  repented,  they  would 
have  obtained  grace.  But  as  they  were  given  up 
to  their  godless  disposition,  they  must  of  neces 
sity  be  hardened  in  their  sins,  and  in  spite  of 
the  offerings  they  presented,  which  were  an  abo 
mination  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  must  suffer 
judgment. 

[Vers.  11-14.  Compare  this  warning  witli 
that  previously  sent  to  Eli  (ii.  27-30).  1)  It  is 
simpler,  as  was  appropriate  when  given  through  a 
youth.  2)  It  is  mainly  a  repetition  of  what  he  had 
been  told  before,  as  are  so  many  of  God's  messages 
to  men; — the  sin  mentioned  is  'the  iniquity 
which  he  knoweth'  (ver.  13),  and  the  punish 
ment  is  'all  that  I  have  spoken'  (ver.  12).*  3)  It 
contains  a  still  more  severe  threatening,  as  the 
former  had  not  led  to  repentance ;  (a)  an  un 
known  horror  is  predicted,  (b)  a  punishment  of 
his  family  that  shall  never  cease.  4)  It  arouses 
Eli  to  enough  of  spiritual  life  for  submission  (ver. 
18),  but  not  enough  for  amendment.  (Comp. 
addition  by  TR.  to  Exegetical  on  ver.  14). — TR.] 

Ver.  18.  We  should  never  venture  to  dispute 
with  God  nor  wish  to  speak  against  and  oppose 
His  purpose,  but  must,  even  when  we  do  not 
recognize  the  ground  of  His  judgments,  yea,  when 
we  think  we  are  suffering  unjustly,  adore  the 
righteousness  and  holiness  of  His  judgments.  Eli 
bowed  himself,  it^  is  true,  in  humility  and  rever 
ence  before  the  Divine  Majesty,  but  we  do  not  see 
that  he  stirred  himself  up  to  fulfil  his  duty 
towards  his  godless  sons,  whereby  he  would  have 
made  known  by  action  the  earnestness  of  his  own 
conversion  from  the  slackness  and  yielding  com 
pliance,  Avhich  made  him  the  sharer  of  his  sons' 
guilt.  We  should  therefore  lay  it  earnestly  to 


heart,  not  merely  with  the  mouth  to  give  God  the 
honor  for  His  wisdom  and  righteousness,  but  upon 
His  call  to  repentance  to  subject  our  own  life  to 
an  earnest  self-examination,  in  order  that  then  we 
may  beseech  God  to  forgive  our  sins,  and  may 
with  our  whole  heart  avoid  and  flee  from  evil. — 
Ver.  19.  The  word  of  God  does  not  return  void, 
whether  it  promises  or  threatens,  and  preachers 
of  the  word  of  God  learn  with  Samuel  that  none 
of  their  words  fall  to  the  ground,  and  this  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  diligent  to  preach  nothing 
else  than  God's  word. 

[Vers.  15-18.  Evil  Tidings.  1)  Samuel  shrinks 
from  telling  them,  as  a  painful  duty.  2)  Eli  is 
anxious  to  be  told,  (a)  He  apprehends  ill  news 
for  himself — accusing  conscience — reminded  of 
the  warning  given  through  the  prophet  (ii.  27sqq.) 
(b)  But  he  desires  to  know  the  worst — earnestly 
conjures  Samuel  to  tell  him  all.  3)  Eli  hears 
evil  tidings  with  submission,  (a)  '  He  is  J  ehovah' 
— the  sovereign  God — the  covenant  God — '  too 
wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be  unkind.'  (b)  '  Let  him 
do,'  etc.  He  submits  humbly,  trustfully,  lovingly. 
HALL:  If  Eli  have  been  an  ill  father  to  his  sons, 
yet  he  is  a  good  son  to  God,  and  is  ready  to  kiss 
the  very  rod  he  shall  smart  withal.) — TR.] 

Ver.  20.  Samuel  a  true  prophet  of  the  Lord  ;  1) 
Whereby  he  was  such.  2)  How  lie  proved  him 
self  such  before  the  whole  people.  3)  How  he 
was  recognized  as  such  by  them.  4)  How  he  is 
an  example  for  the  faithful  in  the  ministry  of 
God's  word. 

CRAMER:  Not  only  of  the  whole  church  in 
general,  but  of  every  Christian  hearer  in  particular 
is  it  demanded,  that  with  reference  to  the  doctrine 
taught  he  shall  perceive  whether  it  is  right  and  true 
or  not,  and  stand  his  ground.  In  the  case  of  Samuel 
the  word  did  not  hold  good:  The  prophet  has  no 
honor  in  his  own  country.  He  comes  before  us 
here  as  a  prophet  who  has  much  honor  in  his  own 
country,  1)  Because  he  was  a  faithful  prophet  of 
God,  2)  Because  he  was  counted  worthy  by  God 
of  continual  revelations  through  his  word,  and  3) 
God  confirmed  his  proclamations  by  the  publicly 
manifested  fulfillment  of  them  as  a  fulfillment  of 
his  word. 

[Vers.  19-21.  HENRY:  The  honor  done  Samuel 
as  a  prophet :  1)  God  did  him  honor  (a)  By  further 
manifestations  of  Himself  to  him.  (6)  By  fulfilling 
what  He  spake  by  him.  2)  Israel  did  him  honor, 
(a)  He  grew  famous,  (b)  He  grew  useful  and 
very  serviceable  to  his  generation.  He  that  began 
betimes  to  be  good,  soon  came  to  do  good. — 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

SAMUEL'S  WOHK  AS  PROPHET,  PRIEST  AND  JUDGE. 
1  SAM.  CHAPTER  IV.  1  b— CHAPTER  Vll. 

FIRST   SECTION. 

Infliction  of  the  Punishment  prophesied  by  Samuel  on  the  House  of  Eli  and  on  all 
Israel  in  the  unfortunate  Battle  with  the  Philistines. 

CHAP.  IV.  1  b— VII.  1. 

I.  IMC?  s  double  defeat  and  loss  of  the  Ark.    IV.  1  6—11. 

1  Now1  [And]  Israel  went  out  against  the  Philistines  to  battle,  and  pitched  beside 

2  Ebenezer3;  and  the  Philistines  pitched  in  Aphek.     And  the  Philistines  put  them 
selves  in  array  against  Israel,  and  when  [pm.  when]  they  joined  battle3,  [inn.  and] 
Israel  was  smitten  before  the   Philistines,  and  they  slew  of  the  army  in  the  field 

3  about  four  thousand  men.     And  when  the  people  were  come  [And  the  people  came] 
into  the  camp,  [ins.  and]  the  elders  of  Israel  said,  Wherefore  hath   the  Lord  [Je 
hovah]  smitten   us  to-day  before   the  Philistines?     Let  us  [We  will]  fetch  the  ark 
of  the  covenant4  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  \_in#.  to  us]  out  of  [from]  tShiloh  unto  us 
[pm.  unto  us],  that,  when  it  cometh  [and  it  shall  come]  among  us  [into  our  midst] 

4  it  may  [om.  it  may,  im.  and]  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies.     So  [And] 
the  people  sent  to  Shiloh  that  they  might  bring  [and  brought]  from   [pm.  Irom] 
thence  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  of  hosts,  which  dwelleth 
between  the  cherubims  [who  sitteth  upon  the  cherubim5]  ;    and  the  two  sous  of  Eli, 
Hophni  and  Phiuehas,  were  there6  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God. 

5  And  [ins.  it  came  to  pass], when  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
came  into  the  camp,  all  Israel  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  so  that  the  earth  rang 

6  again7.     And  when  [pm.  when]  the  Philistines  heard   the  noise  cf  the  shout  [ins. 
and]  they  said,  What  meaneth  the  noise  of  this  great  shout  in  the  camp  of  the  He 
brews?     And  they  understood  that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  come  into 

7  the  camp.     And  the  Philistines  were  afraid,  for  they  said,  God8  is  come  into  the 
camp.     And  they  said,  Woe  unto  us  !  for  there  hath  not  been  such  a  thing  hereto- 

8  fore.     Woe  unto  us !  who  shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  these  mighty  gods  ? 
these  are  the  gods  that  smote  the  Egyptians  with  all  the  plagues  [every  tort  of 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  The  LXX  here  insert :  "  and  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  the  Philistines  gathered  themselves 
together  against  Israel  to  battle,"  a  natural  introduction  which  we  should  expect  in  this  place,  but  for  that  very 
reason  suspicious,  since  it  might  easily  bo  added  by  a  copyist  to  fill  out  our  brief  and  abrupt  text.  It  is  not  un 
likely,  as  Bib.  Comm.  suggests,  that  the  account  is  taken  from  a  fuller  narrative,  and  is  introduced  hero  chiefly  to 
pet  forth  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  against  Eli's  house,  that  is,  from  the  theocratic-prophetic  point  of  view. 
See  Erdmann's  Introduction  to  this  Comm.  g  4.  The  Vulg.  here  agrees  with  the  Sept.,  the  other  vss.  with  the  He 
brew.—  TR.] 

*  [  Two  articles  as  in  Jo.  iii.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5,  to  give  prominence  to  each  word. — TR.] 

8  [Ver.  2.  Chald.:  "  The  combatants  spread  themselves  out,"  Syr.:  "there  was  a  battle,"  Sept.:  cicAti/ey  6  troAe^o? 
"the  battle  turned  (against  Isr.),"  Vulg.:  inito  ftrtamint.,  Erdmann:  "dcr  Kampf  (jinrj  las.'"  The  stem  U/COJ  means 
"to  put  away,  scatter;"  here  literally  "the  battle  spread  out,"  of  which  the  rendering  in  Eng.  A.  V.  is  probably  a 
fair  equivalent.  Thenius  suggests  that  the  Sept  read  C^DPl,  but  Abarbanel  also  renders  the  verb  by  37J7 
"leave."  as  if  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  was  referred  to.— TR.] 


Ver. 

Ver.  4 


Sept.  omits  "covenant,"  and  had  a  different  text  from  ours,  but  it  has  no  claim  to  reception.— TH.] 

Sept.  (caflrj/xeVou  x«rpov/3i>,  Chald.  and  Syr.  "  on  "  (as  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  11),  Vulg.  "  super."— TR.] 

6    Ver.  4   Sept.  omits  "there  "  and  thus  gives  a  very  good  sense  ;  Vulg.  supports  Sept,  and  Ileb.  is  supported 
by  Ch.  and  Syr.     "Wellhausen  thinks  the  word  was  inserted  from  ch.  i.  3. — TR.] 
1  [Ver.  5    or  "shook."    So  Erdmann:  erbebtc. — TR.] 

8  [Ver.  7   The  Chald.,  to  avoid  seeming  irreverence,  has  "  the  ark  of  God  is  come."    The  text  of  Sept.  is  here 
very  bad.— TB.] 
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9  plague]  in  the  wilderness9  ?     Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men,  O  ye  Philis 
tines,  that  ye  be  not  servants  unto  the  Hebrews,  as  they  have  been  to  you  ;  quit 

10  yourselves  like  men  and  fight.     And  the  Philistines  fought,  and  Israel  was  smitten, 
and  they  fled  every  man  to  his  tent  [tents10]  ;  and  there  was  a  very  great  slaughter 
[the  slaughter  was  very  great],  for  [and]  there  fell  of  Israel  thirty  thousand  foot- 

11  men.     And  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  the  two  sous  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phine- 
has,  were  slain  [the  two  sons  of  Ell  perished,  Hophni  and  Phiuehas.] 

9  [Ver.  8.  To  avoid  the  historical  difficulty  here  LXX.  and  Syr.   insert   "and  "  and   Chald.  "and  to  his  people 
wonders  "  before  •'  in  the  wilderness."    See  Exeg.  Notes  in  Loco.  —  Tit.j 

10  [Ver.  10.  Cii.  "  cities."—  TB.] 


EXEGETICAL    AXD   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Israel's  march  to  battle  against  the  Philis 
tines  does  not  stand  in  pragmatical  connection  with 
the  preceding  words  '  and  the  word  of  Samuel  came 
to  all  Israel/  as  if  this  latter  meant  a  summons  to 
war  with  the  Philistines  (as  is  held  by  most  of  the 
older  expositors,  and,  among  the  later,  by  Keil 


sides  is  described.  The  ^'t3J;lJ  does  not  describe 
the  spreading  of  the  tumult  of  battle  (as  is  clear 
from  the  following  statement  that  the  Israelites 
were  beaten  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  thence  made 
sin  orderly  retreat  to  their  camp),  but  the  sudden 
mutual  assault  of  the  opposing  lines  (Vulg.:  inito 
proelio).  It  is  said:  "Israel  was  smitten  before 
the  Philistines."  with  reference  to  the  local  rela- 


G.A.  k/uni.  I'VJ.  e%    tu-ivi.    a-iJiiJUii     LiLU     JLtit^n .       \J  y      xv  LH    '      •  T       i  .  .  .  „ 

and  O.  v.  Gerlach.)  Bather  these  words  conclude  I  Jl^  ™*,tl™  %*°™™  2"?^™*?  ot  the^Philis- 
and  sum  up  the  description  of  the  origin  and  com 
mencement  of  the  prophet's  work  and  of  his  an 
nouncement  of  the  word  of  the  Lord.  We  are 
now  introduced  immediately  to  the  scene  of  the  ! 
history,  on  which  Samuel  will  henceforth  appear 
as  the  Lord's  instrument,  a  position  he  has  reached  ' 
by  the  call  in  ch.  iii — iv.  1  a.  The  narrative  sets 
us  straightway  into  the  midst  of  Israel's  conflict 
with  the  Philistines.  That  the  latter  were  now 
already  in  the  land  is  assumed  in  the  narrative, 
since  not  only  is  nothing  said  of  an  incursion  bv 
them,  but  the  expression  "  the  Israelites  ivent  ont 
against  the  Philistines"  in  connection  with  the 
succeeding  statement  of  the  place  of  encampment 
points  to  the  tact  that  the  Philistines  had  already 
possessed  themselves  of  the  land.*  In  support  of 
the  view  that  Samuel  summoned  the  Israelites  to 
war  Ckricubs  remarks  that  he  did  it  in  God's 
name,  that  they  might  be  punished  by  a  defeat  ; 


but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  justice. 
The  pressure  of  the  Philistine  yoke,  under  which 
Israel  groaned,  was  already  a' punishment  from 
God.  If  this  defeat  also  is  so  regarded,  it  can  be 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Israelites  hazarded 
this  battle  not  by  God's  will,  and  therefore  without 
a  summons  by  Samuel.  The  name  of  the  Israel- 
itish  camp,  Ebenezer,  is  here  given  by  anticipa 
tion,  its  origin  being  related  in  ch.  vii.  12,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  victory  of  the  Israelites  over  the 
Philistine-;,  twenty  years  after  this  defeat.  Ac 
cording  to  vii.  12  it  was  nearMizpeh  in  Benjamin, 
Josh,  xviii.  26;  from  which  we  must  distinguish 


tinguish 


tines,  but  at  the  same  time  in  respect  of  God's 
punishing  hand  which  therein  showed  itself,  as  is 
expressly  declared  in  v.  3.*  The  Israelites  lost 
in  the  battle— "  in  the  field,"  that  is,  in  the  plain, 
about  4000  men. 

Ver.  3.  Alter  the  return  to  the  camp,  it  is 
assumed  as  a  fact  in  the  ensuing  deliberation  of 
the  elders,  that  God  had  smitten  them  before  the 
Philistines,  and  the  cause  is  discussed.  The  whole 
people  here  appears  as  a  unit,  which  is  represented 
by  the  elders. — The  ark  here  spoken  of  is  no  other 
than  the  Mosaic,  the  symbol  of  God's  presence 
with  His  people,  the  place  of  His  revelation  to 
them.  Cf.  Lx.  xxv.  16-22.  When  the  Israelites 
say:  "  We  trill  fetch  the  ark  of  the  Lord  out  of  Shiloh 
unto  us,  and  it  shall  come  into  our  midst  and  save  us 
from  our  enemies,"  they  assume  that  the  Lord  and 
the  ark  are  inseparably  connected,  and  that  they 
can  obtain  His  help  against  the  foe,  (of  which 
they  recognize  their  need),  only  by  taking  the  ark 
along  with  them  into  battle.  They  connected  the 
expected  help  essentially  with  the  material  vessel, 
instead  of  bowing  in  living,  pure  faith  before  the 
Lord,  of  whose  revealing  presence  it  was  only  a 
symbol,  and  crying  to  Him  for  His  help.  This  is 
a  heathenish  feature  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Israelites,  and  shows  that  their  faith  was  obscured 
by  superstition,  there  being  no  trace  here  of  earnest 
self-examination  with  the  question  whether  the 
cause  of  the  defeat  might  not  lie  in  God's  holiness 
and  justice  thus  revealing  itself  against  their  sins. 
Grotius  therefore  well  remarks:  "It  is  in  vain  that 
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the  Mizpeh  in  the  lowland  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  38    1  the7  trust  m  God>  wlien  theV  are  noi  Pur9ed  from 
cannot   have  been  far  from    this,'  and   is    the£  sins:"  n 

V  er.  4.  J  ehovah  as  covenant-God  is  more  pre 
cisely  designated  in  a  twofold  manner,  correspond 
ing  to  the  situation,  in  which  the  Israelites  desire 
His  almighty  help,  which  they  think  to  be  exter 
nally  connected  with  the  ark.  As  Jehovah  Sab- 
aoth  He  is  the  almighty  ruler  and  commander  of 
the  heavenly  powers.  As  Jehovah  who  "  dwells 
above  the  Cherubim  "  [or,  "  is  enthroned  upon  the 
Cherubim" — TR.],  He  is  the  living  God,  the  God 
of  the  completest  fulness  of  power  and  life,  who 

1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  and  different  from  the  places  mentioned 
in  Josh.  xii.  and  xv.,  but  not  far  from  Jerusalem  on  the 
north-west.  But  see  on  1  Sam.  xxix.  1.— Tu.] 

*  [This  fact  is  not  involved  in  tlu-  word  before,  which 
belongs  to  the  common  formula  for  a  defeat,  but  is  a 
part  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  Israelites.— Ta.J 


Aphek 

therefore  "perhaps  the  same  place  with  'the"  Ca- 
naanitish  royal  city  Aphek  (Josh.  xii.  18),  and  de 
cidedly  a  different  place  from  the  Aphekah  in  the 
hill-country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  53)  ;  for  the 
latter  lay  south  or  southeast  of  Jerusalem,  since, 
according  to  Josh.  loc.  cit.,  it  was  one  of  the  cities 
^ich  lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gibeon."f 
-In  ver.  2  an  orderly  battle-arra  on  both 


[On  the  chronology  see  Trans.' 


note  on  p  54     The 
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dates  are  difficult,  but  the  first  battle  of  Ebenezer 
be  put  approximately  B.  C.   lioo.  about  the  time  o 
' 


.     .  . 

son's  death,  when   Samuel  was  about 


rhaps 


libAthK  Diot-of  the  Bible)  thinks  it 

likely  that  the  Aphek  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in 
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reveals  Himself  on  earth  in  His  glory,  exaltedness 
and  dominion  over  all  the  fulness  of  the  life  which 
has  been  called  into  existence  by  Him  as  Creator. 
The  designation  of  God,  "enthroned  on  the 
Cherubim,"  is  never  found  except  in  relation  to 
the  ark,  which  is  conceived  of  as  the  throne  of  the 
covenant-Clod  who  dwells  as  King  in  the  midst  of 
His  people.  C'omp.  Hengatenberg  on  the  Pss., 
xeix.  1.  The  Cherubim  are  not  representatives  of 
the  heavenly  powers,  since  they  are,  as  to  form, 
made  up  of  elements  of  the  living,  animate,  earthly 
creation  which  culminates  in  man.  Representing 
this,  they  .-«•(,  forth,  in  their  position  on  the  ark,  the 
ruling  might  and  majesty  of  the  living  (rod,  as  it 
is  revealed  over  the  manilbldness  of  the  highest 
and  completes!  life  of  the  animate  creation.  In 
these  two  designations  of  God,  then,  reference  is 
had  to  the  glorif.md  dominion  of  Cod,  which  em 
braces  and  high-exceeds  all  creaturely  life  in 
heaven  and  on  e<trth,  and  whose  saving  interposition 
the  Israelites  made  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
the  ark.  In  sharpest  contrast  to  this  indication  of 
God's  loftiness  and  majesty  stands  the  mention 
of  the  two  priests  Ilophni  and  Phinehas,  whose 
Worthlessness  has  been  before  set  forth,  and  who 
represent  the  whole  of  the  moral  corruption  and 
sham  religious  life  of  the  people.  They  brought  the 
ark.  Berlcnburger  Jiibcl:  "  taking  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  without  consulting  the  Lord,  and 
also  without  example,  that  what  was  testified  of 
Ilophni  and  Phinehas,  ch.  ii.  21,  might  be  ful 
filled."  The.  loud,  cjcultinr/  cry  of  the  people*  in  the 
camp  (ver.  ">)  was  the  expression  of  the  joyful 
conviction  that,  now  that  the  ark  was  with  them 
in  battle,  victory  would  not  fail.  Probably  this 
confidence  was  "strengthened  by  the  recollection 
of  former  glorious  victories,  gained  under  the  pre 
sence  of  the  ark  in  battle. 

Vers.  G-9.  And  the  Philistines  heard,  ver. 
Gsqq.  The  Philistines'  camp  was  so  near  that  of  the 
Israelites  that  they  could  hear  the  hitter's  shout  of 
joy.  For  this  reason  the  Aphek,  near  which  the 
Philistines  now  had  their  camp,  cannot  have  been 
the  Aphekah  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (Josh. 
xv.  53),  which  was  south  or  southeast  of  Jerusalem, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Mizpah,  near  which  we 
must  put  Ebene/.er,  was  about  four  [  English]  miles 
northwest  of  Jerusalem.!  Noteworthy  is  here 
the  lively,  distinct  description  of  the  contrasted 
tone  of  the  Philistines,  the  psychological  truth  of 
which,  in  the  transition  of  feeling  from  consterna 
tion  to  fear,  from  fear  to  despair,  and  from  despair 
to  encouragement  was  most  strikingly  confirmed. 
The  victors  must  have  been  at  first  astonished  and 
dismayed  by  the  shout  of  joy  of  the  vanquished. 
Their" astonishment  then  must  have  turned  into 
fear  and  terror,  when  they  learned  through  scouts 
that  "the  ark  of  the  Lord"  had  come  into  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites.  First,  from  their  heathen 
stand-point,  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  that  of  the 
Israelites  here  approached  very  near,  they  saw 
therein  the  actual  presence  of  the  God  of  the  He 
brews.  "  As  all  heathen  feared  to  a  certain  extent 

*  [It  was  the  army  that  here  acted,  rather  than  the 

pooplo  in  a  political  capacity ;  but  the  word  "people" 

perhaps  points  to  the  absence  of  a  regular  army. — TR.| 

t  [  Nobv  Snmwil,  whioh  is  identified  by  Robinson  with 

!i.  is  about  five  miles  from  Jerusalem.    Bonar  and 

St-mli'V  I'lvt'.T  s.-opus  (about  a  mile  from  Jerusalem),  as 

the  sirV,  :md  thi*  view  is  favored  by  Mr.  Grove.    Smith's 

Bib.  Diet.  s.  v.  Mizpah.— TB.] 
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the  power  of  the  gods  of  other  nations,  so  also  the 
Philistines  feared   the    power  of  the  god  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  more,  that  the  fame  of  his  deeds 
informer  times  had  come  to  their  ears."     (Keil.) 
Further,  thev  look  from  this  dreaded  god  at  the 
supposed  dangerous  position  in  which  they   now 
suddenly   lind   themselves   in  contrast  with  their 
preceding  success.     As  certainly  as  the   Israelites 
see  their  victory  in  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  so  vividlv 
do   the  Philistines,  with  the  cry   "woe   to   us!" 
conceive  the  defeat  which  the  god  of  the  Israelites 
will  prepare  for  them.  They  even  fall  into  d<-*]>air. 
The  thought  of  a  pos.-ible  averting  of  the  threat 
ened  danger  turns  into  a  picturing  of  the  invinci 
bility    of    the    God    of    the    Israelites,    and    the 
impossibility   of   deliverance    from    him.       The 
predicate  "mighty"   (*3'T1X)  stands  with  do/dm 
in  the  Plu.  and  not  in  the-  Sing.,  because  here  the 
polytheistic    view    of    heathendom    is  set    forth.""' 
Calvin:   "It  is  not  strange  that  they  say  'gods'  in 
the  plural,  for  unbelievers  ever  feign  many  gixls. 
Therefore  this  is  the  speech  of  unbelieving  UK  n, 
ignorant  of  the  truth.     Though  the  Hebrew  word 
is  often  used  in  the  Scripture  in  the  plural  of  the 
true  ami  onlv  God,  vet  in   this  case   the  attached 
adjectives    and    verbs    are    always    in    the  Sing." 
"D'H^N    (Klohini)    is  only  used    very   frequently 
and  purposely  with  the  Plu.,  where  polytheism  or 
idolatry  is  meant,  Ex.  xxx.  11,  4,  S,  1  K.  xii.  %J'.», 
or  a  vi.-ihlc  spirit    (God),  1    Sam.  xxviii.   !•">,  or 
where  heathen   speak  or  aie  spoken   to,  Gen.  xx. 
l:j"  (  Kw.  dr.  \  :HXo  i.f     The  fear  and  despair  of 
the    Philistines   we're  founded  on   the    revelation 
of  the  irresistible  power  of  this  God  in  the  history 
of   the  deliverance  of  the   people  of  Israel  out  of 
Kgypt.     The  acquaintance  of  the  heathen  nations 
with  the  wonderful  demonstrations  of  the  power 
of  the  (Jod  of  Israel  in  this  His  deliverance  was 
wide-spread.     As  this  deliverance  from  Kgypt  was 
engraved  indelibly  in  the'  religious  consciousness 
of  Israel,  and  is  very  often  cited  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment   as  a  type  of  all  mighty  self-revelations  of 
Goel  for  the  salvation  of  His  people,  so  it  was  to 
I  the  surrounding  heathen  nations  the  frightful   in- 
j  stance  of  the  invincible  power  of  the  ( Sod  of  Israel. 
I  This  is  stated,  for  example,  in  Kx.  xv.  1  IMJ.  in  refe 
rence  to  the  Philistines:  "The  nations  heard,  they 
quaked,  fear  sei/.e'd  the  inhabitants  of  Philistia," 
anel  in  Josh.  ii.  10  sq.    "  We  have  heard  how  Je 
hovah  dried  up  the  water  of  the  Ked  Sea  for  you, 
when  ye  came  out  of  Kgypt  .  .  .  .,  and  when  we 
heard  it,  our  hearts  melted,  and  there  remained 
no  longer  courage  in  any  man,  because  of  you."— 
With  every  kind  of  plague  in  the  wilder 
ness. — As  the  "every  kind  of  plague"  can  only 
refer  to  the  plagues  inflicted  by  God  on  Egypt  be 
fore  the  exodus  of  Israel,  and  the  "in  the  wilder 
ness,"  which  can  mean  only  the  catastrophe  in  the 
Bed  Sea,  does  not  agree  with  this,  Sept.  and  Syriac 
have  inserted  "and"  before  "in  the  wilderness;" 
and  Bunsen  accepts  this  as  probable,  in  order  to 
refer  the  "and  in  the  wilderness"  to  the  destruc 
tion  in  the  Ked  Sea.     Against  this  Bottcher  rightly 


*  ("And,  therefore,  it  should  be  rendered  rlnrnl. — 
"  mighty  gods,"  and  not,  as  Erdmann  in  his  translation, 
die--et  miichtiyn  Coltes,  "this  mighty  god."— Tn.] 

t  [But  see  Gen.  i.  2»->,  xi.  7,  xx.  i3,  2  Sam.  vii.  22,  Ps. 
Iviii.  12,  where  the  renderings  "gods,"  "  deity,"  etc..  are 
not  quite  satisfactory.— TR.  i 
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"the  wherewith  and  the  where  of  two 
actions  are  not  usually  so  connected  by  and."  So 
against  Kwald's  expedient,  to  insert  "in  their 
land "  before  "  and  in  the  wilderness/'  Bottcher 
excellently  says,  that  this  would  be  very  tame  and 
flat,  that  there  was  no  occasion  _ for  the  ^supposed 
omission,  and  that  the  expression  "  with  every 
kind  of  plague  "  cannot  in  any  case  suit  the  de 
struction  in  the  Rjd  Sea,  even  if  the  word  713*3 
"blow"  should  be  applied  to  the  downfall  of  the 
army.  Bottcher  proposes  to  remove  the  difficulty 
by  two  insertions,  of  "and"  before  "in  the  wildcr- 
nsss,"  and  after  the  latter  phrase  some  expression 
of  a  greater  demonstration  of  power,  as  "  destroyed 
them "  (*rPT3Xn)  from  Dent.  xi.  4,  but  this  is 

too  bold.  Over  against  such  arbitrary  additions 
to  the  difficult  text,  it  is  by  no  means  a  "  worthless 
expedient,"  as  Thenius  calls  it,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  narrator  represents  the  Philistines  as  express 
ing  their  incorrect  and  confused  view,  which  cor 
responds  also  psychologically  with  the  excitement 
and  precipitation  with  which  they  here  speak. 
There  is  a  sort  of  zeugma  here,  the  recollections 
of  two  facts,  the  plagues  and  tlu  destruction  in  the 
Eed  Sea,  being  combined  into  one.  expression, 
whence  results  a  statement  in  itself  incorrect. 
K.-il  thinks  that,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
Philistines,  all  Clod's  miracles  for  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  wcrj  wrought  in  the  wilderness,  because 
Israel  had  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Gosh  en  on  the  bor 
der  of  the  wilderness;  but  the  phrase  "in  the 
wilderness"  is  against  this.  A  confusion  of  view 
in  the  Philistines,  and  an  exact  relation  of  it  bv 
the  narrator  may  be  the  more  readily  assumed, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Philistines  were  not 
investigators  of  history,  and  from  their  heathen 
stand-point,  had  no  interest  in  an  exact  statement 
of  those  remote  miracles  of  God  for  Israel,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  these  words  of  the  Philistines 
the  narrator  had  [possibly]  before  him  a  lyric- 
like  song  of  real  lamentation,  as  the  Philistines 
then  uttered  it ;  just  as,  on  the  Israclitish  side,  he 
had  similar  biis  of  poetry  in  David's  lament  over 
Jonathan,  and  in  the  song  of  the  women  on  David's 
victory.  In  \vr.  9  the  tone  of  fear,  of  despair, 
which  had  hitherto  shown  itself,  suddenly,  and 
without  cause,  turns  to  the  opposite.  Clericus' 
insertion, "  others  said,"  is,  certainly,  inadmissible; 
but,  from  the  context,  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt, 
that  here  different  speakers  from  the  former  are 
introduced,  that  now  the  leaders  enter,  and,  with 
encouraging  words,  urge  the  terrified  body  of  the 
army  to  bold  struggle.  The  repeated  "be  men/" 
is  set  over  against  the  twofold  expression  of  des 
pondency  "woe  to  m!"  The  "be  strong— fight!" 
is  directed  again  4  the  "  who  will  save  its?"  The 
reference  to  the  disgrace,  which  subjection  would 
bringj  on  the  Philistines  as  servants  of  the  Israel 
ites,  is  based  on  the  pride  of  the  people,  and  its 
force  is  strengthened  by  reference  to  the  depend 
ency,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Israelites  on  them. 
Comp.  Judg.  xiii.  1.  It  is  a  martial,  curt,  energetic 
word,  which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  wide 
lamentation  just  heard,  and  therefore  cannot  have 
come  from  the  same  mouth  as  that.  The  false, 
secure,  superstitious  reliance  of  the  Israelites  on 
the  present  ark,  their  advance  to  battle  not  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  proper  trust  in  Him,  and 
the  newly-kindled  courage  of  the  Philistines  re 


sulted  in  terrible  defeat  of  the  former ;  the  defeat 
was  very  great,  especially  in  comparison  with  the 
first,  in  which  4000  fell.  The  result  of  the  battle 
was  1)  for  the  Israelitish  army  a  complete  disper 
sion  ("every  man  fled  to  his  tents")  with  the 
terrific  loss  of  30,000  footmen  (the  Israelitish  army 
consisted  at  this  time  of  footmen  only)  ;  2)  for  the 
ark,  its  capture  by  the  Philistines,  and  8)  for  the 
sons  of  J'_lli}  death.  Thus  a  terrible  divine  judg 
ment  was  executed  on  Israel  and  its  whole 
religious  system,  dead,  as  it  was,  and  void  of  the 
presence  of  the  living  God.  The  priesthood  was 
judged  in  its  unworthy  representatives  ;  the  loss 
of  the  ark  to  the  heathen  was  the  sign  that  the 
living  God  does  not  bind  His  presence  to  a  dead 
thing,  and  withdraws  its  helpfulness  and  blessings 
where  covenant-faithfulness  to  Him  is  wanting; 
the  mighty  army  was  destroyed,  because  it  had 
not  the  living,  Almighty  God  as  leader  and  pro 
tector,  and  lie  gave  Israel,  as  a  punishment  of 
their  degeneracy,  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.* 

HISTORICAL    AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  Tabernacle  was,  according  to  the 
divine  arrangement,  to  be  the  consecrated  place, 
where  the  covenants  Jod,  dwelling  among  His 
people,  would  be  enthroned  in  the  revelation  of 
His  holiness,  mercy  and  majesty;  according  to  its 
designation,  it  was  "  the  place  where  God  met 
with  the  people."  It  contravened,  therefore,  this 
sacred  ordination  of  (Jod,  that  Israel  should  with 
out  authority  separate  the  sacred  tent  and  the  ark 
that  belonged  to  it,  and  drag  the  latter  into  the 
tumult  of  battle,  under  the  superstitious  impres 
sion  that,  removed  from  the  quiet  holy  place 
where  the  people  assembled,  and  where  thev  met 
with  (Jod,  it  would  secure  the  mighty  interven 
tion  of  (Jod.  Thereby  was  God's  holy  method  of 
meeting  with  His  people  disturbed  and  destroyed. 
For  the  space  outside  the  Holy  Place  and  the 
Most  Holy  was  the  appointed  place  where  the 
people  assembled  and  drew  near  to  God  through 
the  priesthood ;  and  the  place  of  the  priests,  sym 
bolizing  their  mediating  office,  was  between  the 
court  and  the  Most  Holy  Place;  and  the  Most 
Holy  Place,  symbolizing  Gt)d's  dwelling  enthroned 
amid  His  people,  did  this  for  the  whole  sanctuary 
and  for  the  theocratic  people  only  through  "the 
ark  of  the  covenant  or  of  the  testimony,"  and 
through  its  symbolic  representation  of  God's  gra 
cious  presence ;  and  therefore  the  removal  of  the 
ark  of  God  from  this  consecrated  place,  and  its 
separation  from  what  was  intimately  connected 
with  it  by  the  idea  of  the  indwelling  of  God  in 
His  people  and  their  meeting  together,  not  only 
stripped  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  its  holy  meaning, 
but  also  destroyed  the  whole  order  and  compre 
hensive  aim  of  the  sanctuary.  According  to  this 
divine  order  and  aim,  the  people  were  here  to 
draw  near  to  their  God.  The  people  here,  on  the 
contrary,  demand  that  God  shall  come  to  His 
people  with  His  help,  while  they  have  not  ap 
proached  Him  with  penitence  and  humility,  with 
prayer  and  sacrifice.  Herein  is  set  forth  the 
deepest  inward  corruption  of  the  priestly  office, 
which  not  only  did  not  prevent,  but  positively 


*  [Those  two  battles  arr>  the  fir=t  and  socond  battles 
of  Ebeuezer  ;  fur  the  th.rd,  see  1  Sam.  vii.— Tn.] 
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permitted   such   an   inversion   of  the   theocratic 
order. 

2.  The  ark,  as  the  most  essential   part  of  the 
sanctuary,  who.se  signification  as  "dwelling  of 
God"  it  alone  fully  expressed,  was  the  symbol  of 
God's   presence   with   His   people   in   the   chief 
aspects  of  His  self-revelation   a.s  covenant-God: 
first  in  His  hn!!n"M  and  justice,  the  testimony  of 
which  in  the  covenant- record  of  the  Law  as  the 
revelation  of  the  holy  and  righteous  will  of  God 
to  His  people,  formed   the  content  of  the  ark ; 
secwUif,  in  His  (jrac.e,  find  mrrri/,  indicated  l>v  its 
cover,  the  kapporeth  [mercy-scat],  as  the  symbol 
of  God's  nvrciful  love,  which  covered  the  sin  of 
His   penitent   people;   and   thirdly,   in  His  royal 
mijesty  and  glory,  whose  consoling  and  terrifying 
presence  over  the  cover  of  the  ark  was  symbolized 
by  the  cherubic   forms.     These   forms   are   to   be 
regarded,  not  as  a  symbolical   representation  of 
real  personal  existences  of  a  higher  spirit-world 
(Kurtz,  Keil),  but,  both  in  the  simpler  shape  in 
which  the  human   form    is    the    prominent   and 
governing;  one  (Ex.  xxv.),  and  in  the  more  ela 
borate  composite  form,  as  in   K/."kiel   (ch.  i.),  as 
the  symbolical   representation   of  the  majestv  of 
God  (presented  in  full  glory  to  the  covenant-peo 
ple),  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  completes!  creaturely 
life  of  the  earthly  creation.     The  people  of  Israel, 
eriY-eounsellcfl  by  their  elders   (ver.  .'•>),   ^/coun 
selled    bv   their  high-priest,    perverted    now    the 
saving  covenant-order  symbol i/"d  by  the  ark  thus 
Constituted,  in  that,   bv  the   external    conveyance 
of  the  ark  into  the  battle,  they  severed  the  mighty 
unfolding  of  God's  majesty  and  glorv  against  His 
enemies  and  His  saving  pre-enee  from  the  ethical 
condition    necessary    on    their    part — that    is,    in 
that    they   did   not    observe   covenant-fidelity   in 
obedience   to   the  law  of  God,    nor  sought  His 
grace  and  mercy  in  sincere  penitence,  but  rather, 
in  fleshly  security  and   in   dead,   superstitiously 
degenerate  religious  service,  deluded  themselves 
into  believing  that  God's  presence  would   secure 
protection  and  help  without  the  moral  condition 
of  obedience  to  His  holy  will,  without   penitent 
approach  to  Him,  and  without  free  appropriation 
of  His  offered  grace,  and  that  it  was,  in  its  essence 
and    working,    connected    with   the   sensely  and 
natural.     This  was  in  open  contradiction  to  the 
fundamental  view  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  bv 
which  the  idea  that  God  dwelt  above  the  ark 
amid  His  people  in  a  sensely  way  was  excluded. 
3.  The  unauthorized,  self-determined  inversion 
of  the  holy  order,*  in  which  is  founded  the  fel 
lowship  of  God  with  man  and  of  man  with  God, 
is  followed  by  the  opposing  manifestation  of  God's 
punitive  justice.     It  does  not  suffice  to  see  and 
confess,  like  the  elders  of  Israel,  under  the  pain 
of  self-incurred  misfortune  and  misery,  the  reve 
lation  therein  of  the  smiting  hand  of  the  almighty 
God;    but   there   must  be  joined  with  this  the 
penitent,  sorrowful  recognition  of  onr  own  sin  as 
its  cause,  and  the  penitent  seeking  after  God's 
mercy  and  help,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the 

*  [We  mn«t  puard.  however.  aeain«t  layine  too  much 
•tress  on  the  ceremonial  sym hoi ir-al' order,  \rhi<-h 
Uavid  violated  (\  Sam.  xxi.)  without  wrong.  The 
Israelites  were  punished,  not  because  they  violat -d 
symbolic  logic  in  romovine;  tho  ark  from  the  snnctnnrv 
but  because  their  whole  religious  life  wa*  perverted 
and  disobedient  This  was  only  the  occasion  of  the 


people  and  their  elders.  He  who  docs  not,  by 
penitence,  living  trust  in  His  mercy  and  obe 
dience,  make  himself  absolutely  dependent  on 

God  and  subject  to  Him,  comes  bv  his  own  fault 
into  this  inverted  relation  to  Him,  that  he  seeks 
to  make  Him,  the  holy  and  righteous  God,  sub 
ject  to  hinixdf,  and  to  secure  His  helping  grace 
according  to  His  own  perverse  will.  Theodoret 
says  in  (J'i<r*l.  in  I.  ll<'<j.  Jntcrrof/.  X.:  "By  the 
loss  of  the  ark  (iod  taught  the  Hebrews  that  they 
could  rely  on  His  providence  only  when  they 
lived  obedient  to  His  law,  and  when  they  trans 
gressed  His  law,  could  rely  neither  on  Him  nor 
on  the  sacred  ark."— Ilerl'  ]>il>cl  on  ver.  2:  "The 
cf(lci\i  were  right  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  hnd  smiftrn,  them  (Am.  iii.  ('•).  lint  they 
were  arch-hypocrites  in  that  they  did  not  lay  the 
blame  on  themselves,  and  make  a  resolution  to 
cleanse  themselves  from  .--in  and  idolatry  (vii.  3, 
4),  and  turn  to  the  Lord  in  downright  earnest 
j  and  with  the  whole  heart,  but  only  counselled  to 
carry  the  ark  of  t/ie  covenant  into  battle,  put  their 
trust  in  the  outward,  and  so  directed  the  people. 
If  only  the  ark  were  with  them,  thought  they,  the 
Lord  mu-4  help  them.  Very  differently  did 
David,  and  in  his  d-.vp  need  would  hold  directly 
on  the  Lord;  tlier.-fore  he  had  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  carried  back  into  Jerusalem  ('1  Sam.  xv.  '2-1 
sen,.).  JJut  they  had  to  learn  also  that,  as  they 
had  let  obedience  to  the  Lord  go,  so  the  Lord 
Would  let  these  outward  signs  go,  with  which  He 
was  not  so  much  concerned  as  with  obedience. — 
Out  of  (Jodwe  seek  in  vain  for  help;  nothing 
can  protect  us  against  His  wrath.  We  must  give 
ourselves  up  to  Him,  and  that  is  the-  best  means 
of  quieting  His  anger.  And  we  must  so  give 
ourselves  up  to  Him,  that  we  do  not  once  think 
of  trying  to  quiet  His  anger." 

4.  There  is  a  merely  fleshly  natural  jov  in  the 
external  affairs  and  ordinances  of  religions  life 
and  service,  in  that  we  think  of  and  use  these, 
not  as  means  of  glorifying  God  and   furthering 
His  honor,  but  as  means  of  satisfying  vain  de 
sires,    selfish    wishes    and    earthly-human    ends. 
The  Lord  punishes  such   pretence,  not  only  by 
thwarting  these  ends,  but  by  sending  the  oppo 
site,    privation    and   distress,    and    even    taking 
away  the  outward  supports  and  forms  of  hypo 
critical    godliness    and    piety,    as   the   ark    was 
taken    from     the     Israelites    by    the    Philistines. 
"He  who  has,  to  him  shall  be  given;  and  he  that 
lias  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  what  he   has." 
[Wordsworth  refers,  for  a  similar  state  of  things, 
to  Jer.  vii.  4  sq. — Til.] 

5.  It  is  one  of  the  weightiest  laws  in  the  King 
dom  of  God,  that  when  His  people,  who  profess 
His  name,  do  not  show  covenant-fidelity  in  faith 
and  obedience,  but,  under  cover  of  merely  exter 
nal  piety,  serve  Him  in  appearance  only,  being 
in  heart  and  life  far  from   Him,   He  gives  them 
up  for  punishment  to  the  world,   before  which 
they  have  not  magnified  the  honor  of  His  name, 
but  have  covered  it  with  reproach. 

HOMTLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 
Vers.  1,  2.  Bcrlenb.  Bible:  Israel  smitten  before 
the  Philistines,  is  to-day  also  the  spectacle  pre 
sented  by  the  condition  of  God's  people.  The 
enemies  of  the  Divine  name,  the  hostile  powers 
of  darkness  have  for  the  most  part  the  upper 
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hand.  Anxiety  about  sustenance  or  love  for 
earthly  things  everywhere  plays  the  master,  and 
even  the  best  Israelites  are  thereby  overcome  and 
made  to  fall. — STABKE  :  it  is  indeed  not  wrong  to 
defend  ourselves  against  the  enemy  who  attacks 
us ;  but  such  defense  must  be  undertaken  in  true 
penitence,  that  we  may  have  a  reconciled  God 
and  His  assistance. 

Vers.  3.  4.  STARKE:  In  the  punishments  of 
God  men  seldom  thhik  of  their  sins  committed, 
but  only  of  outward  means  of  turning  away  the 
punishments,  Dcut.  xxvi.  IS;  Ps.  Ixxyiii.  56-02. 
SCIIMID:  Hypocrites  leave  the  appointed  way, 
and  wish  to  prescribe  to  God  how  lie  shall  help 
them. 

[Ver.  3.  Failure  in  rdif/ions  enterprises,  as  in 
efforts  to  evangelize  a  particular  community,  or 
in  some  field  of  home  or  foreign  missions.  We 
are  prone  to  see  only  the  external  causes  of  such 
failure,  instead  of  perceiving  and  lamenting  our 
lack  of  devotion  and  spirituality,  and  to  ask,  as 
if  surprised  or  complaining,  "Wherefore  has  the 
Lord  smitten  us  before  the  Philistines  ?"  And  in 
seeking  remedies,  we  are  apt  merely  to  hunt  out 
striking  novelties  in  outward  agencies,  instead  of 
forsaking  our  sins  and  crying  for  God's  mercy  and 
help.  Such  novelties  may  be  employed,  provided 
a)  they  are  lawful  in  themselves,  and  1}  we  do  not 
take  it  for  granted  they  will  be  accompanied  by 
God's  presence  and  blessing. — Ver.  4.  The,  taber 
nacle  and  its  leading  contents,  1 )  as  symbols  of 
God's  manifested  presence,  His  majesty,  justice, 
and  mercy,  and  of  the  need  of  purification,  sacri 
fice,  and  priestly  intercession  in  approaching 
Him ;  and  2)  as  foreshadowing  the  incarnation 
of  God's  Son,  and  His  work  of  atonement  and  in 
tercession. — Tn.] 

Yer.  5.  O.-IAXDER  :  So  joyful  are  the  ungodly 
in  their  carnal  security  that  they  let  themselves 
dream  of  a  happy  issue,  while  yet  they  do  not  j 
think  of  repentance  and  reformation  of  life. 
[HALL  :  Those  that  regarded  not  the  God  of  the 
ark,  think  themselves  safe  and  happy  in  the  ark 
of  God. — TR.]. — BERLEXB.  BIBLE :  "The  holiest 
things  and  the  most  precious  institutions  of  the 
Lord  may,  as  we  here  see,  be  most  horribly  mis 
used  contrary  to  God's  intention,  and  bring  on 
men  the  utmost  ruin,  if  they  are  not  handled  and 
read  in  a  holy  way  and  according  to  the  will  of 


God.  How  clearly  is  here  depicted  that  false 
confidence  of  hypocritical  Christians,  which  they 
place  in  outward  signs,  yea,  in  Christ  Himself, 
without  true  repentance  and  reformation  of  life. 

Vers.  7,  S.  SCIIMID  :  Even  the  mere  rumor  of 
God  and  of  His  works  fills  the  ungodly  with  fear ; 
how  much  more  God's  written  Word.  God  con 
vinces  even  unbelievers  of  His  majesty,  that  they 
may  have  no  excuse,  Horn.  i.  20. 

Ver.  9.  STARKE  :  O  ye  children  of  God,  do 
learn  here  by  the  example  of  the  Philistines,  that 
as  they  encourage  one  another  for  the  conflict 
against  God's  people,  you,  on  the  contrary,  may 
encourage  yourselves  for  the  conflict  against  the 
children  of  Satan,  Eph.  vi.  10  sq. — SCIIMID:  So 
desperately  wicked  is  the  human  heart,  that  it 
opposes  itself  to  God  in  perfect  desperation  rather 
than  submit  itself  to  Him  in  repentance. 

Vers.  10,  11.  STARKE:  When  the  ungodly 
have  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sins,  God's 
anger  and  punishment  is  sure  to  strike  them. — 
SCIIMID  :  When  unbelievers  show  themselves  so 
brave  that  it  appears  as  if  they  had  overcome  God 
and  His  people,  they  gain  nothing  by  it  except 
that  they  at  least  experience  God's  heavy  ven 
geance. — WUERTEMBERG  BIBLE:  The  outward 
signs  of  God's  grace  are  to  the  impenitent  utterly 
unprofitable,  Jer.  vii.  4,  5. — TUEBINGEX  BIBLE: 
God  often  punishes  a  people  by  taking  away  the 
candlestick  of  His  word  from  its  place,  Rev.  ii.  5. 
— SCIILIER  :  The  Lord's  arm  would  first  chastise 
the  secure  and  presumptuous  people,  before  help 
could  bo  given  ;  the  blows  of  the  Philistines  were 
the  Lord's  rods  of  chastening.  But  there  also  was 
help  near  to  those  who  would  only  open  their 
eyes,  for  the  Lord's  chastisements  are  meant  to  be 
unto  salvation.  And  Israel  was  soon  to  be  able 
to  see  that  with  their  eyes.  The  Lord  had  chas 
tised  His  people ;  but  they  were  not  to  despair 
or  to  perish. —  [HALL:  The  two  sons  of  Eli, 
which  had  helped  to  corrupt  their  brethren,  die 
by  the  hands  of  the  uncircumcised,  and  are  now 
too  late  separated  from  the  ark  of  God  by  Philis 
tines,  which  should  have  been  before  separated 
by  their  father.  They  had  lived  formerly  to 
bring  God's  altar  into  contempt,  and  now  live  to 
carry  His  ark  into  captivity ;  and  at  last,  as  those 
that  had  made  up  the  measure  of  their  wicked 
ness,  are  slain  in  their  sin. — TR.] 


II.  The  Judgment  on  the  House  of  Eli.     Chap.  IV.  12-22. 

12  AND  there  ran  a  man  of  Benjamin1  out  of  the  army,  and  came  to   Shiloh  the 

13  same  day  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  with  earth  upon  his   head.     And   when    \om. 
when]  he  came  [ins.  and]  lo,  Eli  sat  upon  a  [his2]  seat  by  the  wayside3  watching  ; 
for  his  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God.     And  when  [om.  when]  the  man  came 
into  the  city  and  told  it  [came,  in  order  to  tell  it  in  the  city]  [ins.  and]  all  the  city 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  FVer.  12.  Instead  of  the  Gen.  construction,  as  here,  the  Heb.  has  more  commonly  the  tribal  name  as  Adj. 
(gentihe),  as  in  Judg.  iii.  15;  2  Sam.  xx.l ;  but  for  ex.  of  this  form  see  Judg.  x.  1.— TR.] 

2  [Ver.  13.  The  Art.  here  points  to  some  well-known  or  accustomed  seat.— TR.] 

3  [Ver.  13.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  we  must  here  read,  with  the  Qeri  and  Syr.,  T  instead  of      ,  but  the 
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14  cried  out.     And  wheii  [pin.  when]  Eli  h°ard  the  noise  of  the  crying,  he  [pm.  he, 
iiis.  and]  said,  What  meaneth  the  noise  of  this  tumult?     And   the   man   came  in 

15  hastily  [hasted  and  came]  and  told  Eli.     Now  Eli  was  ninety  and  eight*  years  old, 
}6  and  his  eyes  were  dim  [set]  that  he  could  not  see.     And  the  man  said  unto  Eli,  I 

am  he  that  came  out  of  the  army,  and  I  fled  to-day  out  of  the  army.     And  he  said, 

17  What  is  there  done,   my  son  ?     And  the   messenger  answered   and  said,  Israel  is 
fled  before  the  Philistines,  and  there   hath  been  also  a  great  slaughter  among  the 
people,  and  thy  two  sons  also,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  are  dead,  and  the  ark  of  God 

18  is  taken.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  made  mention  of  the  ark  of  Clod,  that  he 
fell  from  off  the  seat  backward  by  the  side5  of  the  gate,  and  his  neck  brake,  and  he 
died  ;  for  he  was  an  old  man  [the  man  was  old],  and  heavy.      And  he  had  judged 

19  Israel  forty8  years.     And  his  daughter-in-law,  Phinehas'  wife,  was  with  child,  near 
to  be  delivered;7  and  when  she  heard  the  tidings  that  the  ark  of  (iod  was  taken, 
and  that  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband  were  dead,  she  bowed  herself  and  tra- 

20  vailed,  for  her  pains  came  upon  her.     And  about  the  time  of  her  death  the  women 
that  stood  by  her  said,  Fear  not  ;  for   tliou   hast   borne  a  son.     But  she  answered 

21  not,  neither  did  she,  regard  it.      And  she  named  the   child   Ichabod,   saying   "  The 
glory  is  departed  from  Israel,"  because  the  ark  of'G.xl  was   taken,  and  because  of 

22  her  father-in-law   and    her  husband.     And  she  said,   The  glory  is  departed  from 
Israel,  for  the  ark  of  God  is  taken. 

absence  of  the  Art.  in  Til  makes  n,  difficulty,  and  the  S«>pt.  anil  f'hald.  seem  to  have  rendered  from  a  sliehtly 
different  text.  Sept.  has  :  "  Kli  was  near  tin-  irate,  watching  the  way."  ami  <  'haM. :  "  I'll  sat  in  the  path  <>f  the  way 
of  the  uate  watching."  So  in  ver.  IS  the  Hel..  text  "side  of  the  irate."  It  would  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  "^'U/n 
"the  gate"  has  fallen  out  here.— TK.] 

*  [Ver.  15.  Sept.  h«>re  «iv<-s  On  years,  ami  Syr.  (followed  by  Arab.)  78.— TV.] 

6  [Ver.  18.  Wellhansen  objects  to  T  "IJ'2.  rejects  the  1;»  as  repetition  by  error,  and  roads  T3-  But  this  is 
unnecessary;  eomp.  the  7X  in  li  Sain,  xviii.  4,  and  the  force  of  1_J,'3  in  -'ob  li.  4. — TK.] 

6  [Ver.  Is.  Sept.  gives  liO  years,  other  verss.  40.- — TR.] 

7  [Ver.  19.  HI  for  JVI/i  the  only  place  where  this  contraction  occurs'  (so  Kaahi;. — TR.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  12  sq.  The  persons  and  events  of  the  fol 
lowing  narrative  are  described  with  peculiar  vi 
vidness,  so  that  we  may  here  without  douht  sup 
pose  the  narration  to  rest  on  the  direct  account 
of  an  eye-witness.  A  man  of  Benjamin. — 
Theniiis:  "This  exact  statement  vouches  for  a 
faithful  tradition."  That  he  comes  with  mournful 
tidings  is  shown  by  his  rent  garment  and  the  earth 
strown  on  his  head,  as  signs  pf  sudden  deep  grief, 
in  which  the  heart  is  rent  with  sorrow.  (1omp. 
Gen.  xxxvii.  '29,  34;  Numb.  xiv.  (> ;  Josh.  vii.  (>; 
2  Sam.  xv.  32;  E/,ek.  xxvii.  30.*— To  Shiloh 
the  man  came  straight  from  the  army  (HD^'O, 
Vulg.  ex  aeie.}.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradi 
tion!  this  man  was  Saul,  who  snatched  from  Go 
liath  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  taken  out  of  the  ark, 
in  order  to  save  them.  Instead  of  the  ^  (he 
slew)  of  the  text,  which  is  unintelligible,  we  must 
read  T  (side)|:  He  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
way,  watching.  Thenius  remarks :  "  What  a 
strange  expression !"  But  the  sitting  in  the  way, 
or  on  the  side  of  the  way  by  which  the  first  mes- 

*  [On  the  importance  of  "runners"  see  note  in  Bib. 
f'onun.  on  this  verse,  which   remarks  also,  that  as  the 
ngpr  came  from  Ehenezcr  within  the  day  (ver.  1C) 
it  inii^t  have  been  near. — TR.] 

•  T  ilmudical  Tract  Sota,  and  the  Midrash  of  Sa- 
rnu  -1.  and  comms.  of  Rash i  and  Abarbanel. — TR.] 

t  [See  "Textual  and  Grammatical"  note  on  this  word. 
-TB.] 


sage  must  come,  answer-;  precisely  to  the  intense 
expectation  in  winch  Kli,  though  blind,  had  taken 
this  position,  so  as  it' not  \vjt',  the  eves  (which, 
however,  had  perhaps  mil',  a  glimmer  of  liirht  I, 
yet  with  the  sense  of  hearing  to  learn  straightway 
the  arrival  of  the  lirst  messenger.  Kli  sits,  ;is  iii 
eh.  i.  0  at  the  inner,  so  hen-  at  the  outer  gate  of 
the  Sanctuary,  on  his  seat,'-  and,  as  appears  from 
ver.  IS,  on  the  side  of  the  gate,  which  was  also, 
therefore,  the  side  of  the  adjacent  way. — His 
heart  was  heavy,  not  merely  "  from' anxiety 
and  care  for  the  ark,  which  without  divine  com 
mand  he  had  let  go  from  its  dwelling-place  into 
the  camp"  (Berl.  Bib.),  but  also  in  respect  to  the 
issue  of  the  battle  itself  for  the  people  of  Israel. — 
Kli's  blindness  explains  the  fact  that  he  failed  to 
observe  the  messenger,  who  ran  hurriedly  byt 
without  noticing  him.  It  is  the  crv  of  lamenta 
tion,  raised  by  the  people  of  Shiloh  at  his  news, 
that  directs  Kli's  attention  to  the  announcement. 
His  question  concerning  the  loud  outcry  around 
him,  on  which  the  messenger  came  to  inform 
him,  is  explained  in  ver.  15  by  reference  to  his 


*(This  word  (KDD"1  everywhere  else  clearly  means 
"throne"  (unless  perhaps  in  1  Ki.  ii.19;  Ps.  ix.  14).  and 
comp.  Zeeh.  vi.  13.  Yet.  in  the  infrequent  occurrence 
of  any  word  for  an  ordinary  seat  (and  see  Ez.  xxviii.  2, 
'N  3^1*3  "  seat  of  God"),  though  the  word  seems  to  im 
ply  something  of  official  dignity,  the  rendering  throne 
(Josephus :  «<£'  v»/<7jAov  Opovov)  would  here  be  not  so  good 
as  "  seat."  -  TR.] 

t  [The  messenger  probably  entered  the  city  by  the 
gate  where  Eli  was  sitting.— TR.] 
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blindness,  the  result  of  old  age.— -Eli  was  98 
years  old,  and  his  eyes  were  set.  (The 
Fern.  Sing.  HiOp  with  1TJ?  is  explained,  accord 
ing  to  Ewald,  |  317  a,  by  the  abstract  conception 
which  connects  itself  with  the  Plu.  of  the  Subst. 
by  the  combination  into  an  abstract  idea  of  the 
individuals  embraced  in  it,  "  especially  in  lifeless 
objects,  beasts,  or  in  co-operating  members  of  one 
body,  in  which  the  action  of  the  individuals  is  not 
so  prominent — and  so  in  the  Dual,''  as  here).  For 
"  were  set"  coin}).  1  Kings  xiv.  4,  where  occurs 
the  same  expression  for  blindness  caused  by  old 
age.  It  is  the  vivid  description  of  the  lifeless, 
motionless  appearance  of  the  eye  quenched  bv 
senile  weakness,  "  a  description  of  the  so-called 
black  cataract,  amaurosis,  which  usually  ensues 
in  great  old  age  from  the  feebleness  of  the  optic 
nerves"  (Keil,  in  loco).  In  iii.  2  the  process  of 
this  blinding  is  indicated  by  the  word  HPID  as 
"  waxing  dim." 

Ver.  10  sq.  The  sorrowful  tidings.  The  remark  \ 
in  ver.  15  concerning  Eli's  senile  weakness  and 
blindness  explains  both  the  preceding  ver.  14  and  i 
the  statement  in  ver.  16  as  to  the  way  in  which  1 
the  messenger  personally  announces  and  intro-  i 
duces  himself  with  the  words :  I  am  he  that 
came  out  of  the  army. — But  he  says,  "lam 
he  that  came"  not  merely  on  account  of  Eli's 
blindness,  but  also  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  announcement  with  which  he  approaches 
the  head  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  not  allowable, 
therefore,  to  translate :  "I  come"  (DeWette).  At 
the  same  time  the  messenger  declares  himself  a 
fugitive,  and  so  intimates  that  the  army  is  com 
pletely  broken  up.  Eli  a  r/^.s'/rr;  rof;  rs  not  to  the 
How  ( how  stood  the  affair?  DC  We'te,  Bunsen), 
but  to  the  What:  "  What  was  the  affair?"  (The- 
nius),  Vulg. :  quid  act  urn  e*f '/ — rJJ/ie  finxirrr  of  the 
messenf/er  to  Eli's  question  (ver.  17;  contains  no 
thing  but  facts  in  a  fourfold  i/radc,  each  statement 
more  dreadful  than  the  preceding.  There  is  a 
power  in  these  words  which  comes  out  in  four 
sharp  sentences,  with  blow  after  blow,  till  its  force 
is  crushing  :  Israel  fleeiny  before  the  Philistines,  a 
great  slaughter  among  the  people-,  Eli's  so)is  d?ad, 
the  ark  taken.  The  double  "  and  also  "  ( QJP )  is  to 
be  observed  here  as  characteristic  of  the  lapidary 
style  of  the  words,  and  the  excitement  with  which 
they  were  spoken . — The  narrator  remarks  ex 
pressly  that  the  fourth  blow,  the  news  of  the  cap 
ture  of  the  ark  by  the  heathen,  led  to  Eli's  death. 
This  is  again  a  sign  of  the  fear  of  God,  which  was 
deeply  rooted  in  his  heart ;  the  ark  represented 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  God  who  dwelt  in  His 
people ;  the  people's  honor  and  power  might 
perish;  the  destruction  of  his  house  might  be  ir- 
retardable,  unavoidable  ;  prepared  beforehand 
for  it,  he  had  said :  "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do 
as  seemeth  him  good  !"  But  the  loss  of  the  ark 
to  the  heathen  was  his  death-blow  the  more 
surely,  the  firmer  had  been  his  hope  that,  as  of 
old  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  the  host  of 
Israel  would  win  the  victory  over  the  Philistines 
under  the  lead  of  the  ark  which  he,  a  weak  guar 
dian  of  the  Sacred  Vessel,  had  sent  off  to  the  battle 
without  Divine  command,  weakly  yielding  to  the 
elders  of  the  people  whose  trust  was  not  in  the 
living  God.  His  judicial  and  high-priestly  office, 
lacking  as  it  was  in  honor  and  renown,  he  closed 
with  honor ;  though  the  manner  of  his  death  was 


terrible,  and  bore  the  mark  of  a  divine  judgment, 
he  nevertheless  died  in  the  fear  of  God.  Berl. 
Bib.:  "It  is  besides  an  honorable  and  glorious 
death  to  die  from  care  for  God's  honor."  His 
judgeship  had  lasted  40  years.  The  Sept.  reading; 
20  years  for  40,  results,  according  to  Thenius,  from 
the  confusion  of  the  numeral  letters  V  and  3,  as 
the  reading  78  (Syr.,  Arab.)  for  98  in  ver.  15,  ac 
cording  to  the  same  critic,  may  be  due  to  the  con 
fusion  of  ¥  and  y.  Further,  our  text  "  is  sus 
tained  by  the  fact  that  Eli  hardly  became  Judge 
in  his  78th  year"  (Thenius). 

Vers.  19  sq.  IL-re  follows  the  pathetic  nar 
rative  of  Eli's  daughter-in-law,  in  which  is 
shown  how  the  judgment  on  Eli's  house  is 
still  farther  fulfilled  in  his  family.*  The  wife 
of  Pinnehas  was  so  violently  affected  by  the  hor 
ror  and  sorrow7  that  her  pains  came  prematurely 
on  her.  Literallv  it  reads:  "her  pains  turned 
upon  her,''  or  "  began  to  turn  themselves  within 
her."  This  expression  is  suggested  by  the  ground- 
meaning  of  the  word  (D'Vjf ),  "something  turn 
ing,  winding,  circling." — Ver.  20.  The  comfort 
ing  word  of  the  worn-  n  who  stood  by:  "  thou  hast 
borne  a  son"  does  not  rouse  the  mother's  joy  in 
her  henri,  and  cannot  overcome  or  soften  its  sor 
row  at  the  loss  of  the  ark,  which  is  more  to  her 
than  the  los-  of  husband  and  father-in-law — and 
this  is  set  forth  by  two  expressions  in  the  narra 
tion  :  "she  gave  no  answer,  and  laid  it  not  to 
heart,"  did  not  set  her  mind  on  it.  Comp.  Ps. 

Ixii.  11-7  ^t?.  What  is  commonly  for  a  mo 
ther's  heart  at  such  a  time  the  greatest  joy  ( Jno. 
xvi.  21),  was  for  her  as  if  it  were  not;  so  is  her 
soul  occupied  and  taken  up  with  sorrow  for  the 
lost  ark.  This  shows  the  earnest,  sincere  piety, 
in  which  she  is  like  her  father-in-law.  Eli's 
house,  made  ripe  by  his  weakness  for  so  frightful 
a  judgment,  was  not  in  all,  its  members  personally 
a  partaker  of  the  godlessness  and  immorality  of 
those  who  certainly,  before  the  Lord  and  the 
whole  nation,  stamped  it  as  ripe  for  God's  right 
eous  punishment.  "  The  wife  of  this  deeply  cor 
rupt  man  shows  how  penetrated  the  whole  people 
then  was  with  the  sense  of  the  value  of  its  cove 
nant  with  God"  (O.  v.  Gerlach).f— Ver.  21.  She 


ives  expression  to  what  fills  her  heart  by  naming 
ic  child  Ichabod.     This  name  is  not  "  where  is 


gives 

the 


*  The  S  before  rh  =  rnS  is  that  of  time,  our  towards, 
on,  about;  oomp.  Josh.  ii.  3, '-the  gate  was  for  closing," 
that  is,  was  to  be  closed  immediately ;  Ew.  Gr.  217,  2  b. 
So  here  :  towards  bearing,  near  to  bearing.  On  the  eon- 
traction  of  rnS  into  rp  comp.  Ew.  Gr.  I  23G,  1  6,  and  § 
80.— Sx  is  often  used,  as  here,  to  point  out  the  object  to 
which  the  narration  relates — with  the  verbs  "  say,  re 
late."  Comp.  Gen.  xx.  2;  Ps.  ii.  7;  Ixii.  27;  Is.  xxxviii. 
19 ;  Jer.  xxvii.  19 ;  Job  xlii.  7.  It  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  in  narrating  or  speaking,  the  mind  is  directed  to 
the  object,  stands  in  relation  to  it.  Comp.  S  Isa.  v.  1. 
That  it  here  depends  on  a  subst.,  and  not,  as  usually,  on 
a  verb,  does  not  affect  the  principle,  since  a  verbal  con 
ception  lies  in  this  subst. 

f  [We  can  hardly  draw  a  conclusion  concerning  the 
whole  nation  from  the  example  of  one  person,  and  Ger- 
lach's  inference  is,  for  other  reasons,  doubtful.— TK.] 
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glory?"  (*O  'N),  that  is,  nowhere,  but  it  =  "not 
glory."*  She  explains  the  name  Not-glory, 
Un-glory  by  saying  (^^J :  "the  glory  of 
Israel  is  carried  into  captivity."  (The  /N,  as 
in  verse  IS),  is  "in  reference  to,"  "having 
regard  to,"  and  belongs  to  "O&v.  as  the  conti 
nuation  of  the  words  of  the  narrator,  not  of 
the  dying  woman).  The  narrator  has  in  mind 
her  words,  on  which  she  based  that  ejaculation, 
but  does  not  state  them  as  hers  till  afterwards  ; 
here  he  states  beforehand  the  fact  contained  in 
them  as  a  historical  explanation.  We  must  note, 
however,  the  difierence  between  his  explanation 
and  her  reason  for  that  exclamation  in  ver.  22. 

While  he  mentions  the  reference  ('$)  to  the  two 
dead,  she  bases  the  name  ('3)  on  the  one  thing 
only,  the  capture  of  the  ark.  The  honor  or  f/lory 
is  the  divine  majesty,  the  glory  of  God,  which  is 
enthroned  above  the  ark.  Grotius:  "The  ark 
above  which  God  was  accustomed  to  appear  in 
glory."  With  the  capture  of  the  ark  "Israel's 
glory  is  carried  into  captivity  ;"  "with  the 
abandonment  of  the  earthly  throne  of  His  glory, 
the  Lord  seemed  to  have  annulled  His  covenant 
of  grace  with  Israel;  for  the  ark,  with  the  ta 
bles  of  the  law  and  the  kapporcth  [mercy-seat], 
was  the  visible  pledge  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
which  Jehovah  had  made  with  Israel"  (Keil). 
Eli's  son's  wife  dies,  as  Eli  himself,  in  consuming 
sorrow  over  what  was  the  core  of  this  national  and 
domestic  misfortune,  over  the  judgment  of  the 
turning  away  of  the  almighty  living  (Jod  from  the 
covenant-people,  the  outward  sign  of  which  was 
the  removal  of  the  ark,  on  which,  in  accordance 
with  His  promise  given  in  the  law,  He  would  sit  as 
Israel's  (iod  and  dwell  in  the  midst  of  His  people. 
Comp.  Ex.  xxv.  22;  xxx.  0,  3(>;  xl.  35  ("the 
glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  dwelling"),  1  Kings 
viii.'lO,  11.  [lith.  Comm.  refers  to  Ps.  Ixxviii.  (31, 
G4  as  containing  allusions  to  this  incident.  Words 
worth:  "With  God  there  is  no  lehabod." — TR.] 
"The  necessary  result  of  this  national  view  of  the 
ark  is  that  there  was  only  one  sanctuary,  so  that 
all  those  passages  which  affirm  it  may  be  cited  as 
direct  testimony  to  the  fact  that  theVe  was  only 
one  sanctuary."" (Hcngst.  J5e/£.  [Contrib.]  III.  55.) 

HISTORICAL   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  In  the  history  of  His  kingdom  on  earth  God 
the  Lord  often  permits  times  to  come,  when  it 
seems  as  if  the  victory  had  been  forever  borne 
away  from  His  people  by  the  hostile  world,  and 
the  holy  ordinances  of  His  kingdom,  and  its  gra 
cious  benefits  forever  abandoned  to  the  power  of 
unbelief.  Such  times  are  times  of  judgment  on 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
make  manifest  all  who  truly  belong  to  the  Lord's 
people,  to  put  an  end  to  the  hypocrisy  of  dead  be 
lief  and  of  the  unbelief  which  is  concealed  under 
outward  forms  and  the  appearance  of  godliness,  to 
lead  to  earnest,  honest  repentance,  and  bring  men 
to  seek  again  God's  mercy  in  true  living  faith. 

*  'N  is  not  '3X  contracted,  as  in  "ITjrfc*,  Nu.  xxvi.  30; 

Ew.  g  84  r.  but  =-  "  not,"  "  without,"'  Ew.  ?  273  6,  A.  1,  p. 
G67,  corap.  g  203  c,  to  which  the  context  points. 


2.  Outcry  over  inbreaking  outward  and  inward 
corruption,  in  which  God's  judgments  are  inflicted, 
is  nothing  but  an  expression  ot  the  sorrow  which 
flesh  and  blood  feels,  a  sign  of  the  distance  and 
alienation  of  the  fleshly  heart  from  God,  unless 
therein  the  cry  is  heard:  "It  is  the  Lord,  this  thj 
Lord   hath  done,"    and  the  confession   is   made: 
"We  have   deserved    it    by  our  sins,"  and  unless 
recourse  is  had   in  penitence  and  faith  to  God's 
grace  and   IU.TCV.     And  all   this  was  lacking  i.i 
the    outcry    of    that     whole    city    and     its     loud 
tumult. 

3.  "Being  in  God" — that  is,  the  union  of  the 
heart  with  Him  in  the  deepest  foundation  of  its 
being,  reveals  itself  in   times  of  great  misfortune 
and  sullering  in  this,  that  the  sorrow  and  mourn- 

!  ing  is  not  restricted  to  the  loss  of  earthly-human 
I  possessions,  but  directs  itself  chiefly  to  the  loss  and 
lack  of  God's  gracious  presence,  and  thus  shows 
that  for  the  inner  life  the  glory  of  God  and  bless 
edness  in  communion  with  Him  is  become  tlrj 
highest  good.  So  here  in  this  refraining  from 
grief  over  the  loss  of  what  to  the  ilcsh  was  the 
nearest  and  dearest,  and  in  the  outspoken  .--orrow 
only  over  the  violence  done  to  God's  honor  and 
the  contempt  cast  on  1 1  is  name,  is  veriiie.l  the 
Lord's  word:  "He  who  forsaketh  not  father  or 
mother,  or  brother,  <(V.,  is  not  worthv  of  me." 

4.  Eli  and  his  son's  wife  are  shining  examples 
of  true  heartfelt  piety  in  the  gloom  of  the  corrup 
tion  that  reigned   in  the  hi<;h-priestlv  familv  and 
the  judgments   that   came  on   it,  in  that  they  are 
not  taken  up  with  their  own  interests,  but  bewail 

j  the  violation  of  the  sanctuary,  the  contempt  put  on 
God's  honor  as  the  highest  misfortune;  an  1  so  in 
times  of  universal  confusion  and  degradation 
which  God  the;  Lord  lets  befall  His  kingdom  in 
this  world,  lie  has  alwavs  His  people  in  secret, 
who  look  not  on  their  own  need  and  tribulation 

J  as  most  to  be  lamented,  but  sorrow  most  deeplv 
and  heavily  that  the  ends  of  His  grace  are 
thwarted,  the  honor  of  His  name  violated,  and 
the  aflairs  of  His  kingdom  in  confusion. 

o.  Even  a  sudden  terrible  death  under  the 
stroke  of  a  merited  judgment  of  (Iod  mav  be  a 
blessed  death  in  the  living  (Jod,  if  the  heart 
breaks  with  the  crv:  "To  God  alone  the  glorv !" 

IIOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  12.  The  outward  signs  of  mourning,  such 
as  were  usual  among  the  people  of  Israel — rending 
the  garments  and  putting  ashes  or  dust  on  the 
head — ought  to  be  a  symbolical  representation 
of  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  in  which  the  heart  is 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  word  of  the  holy  and 
righteous  God,  and  the  whole  man  casts  himself 
humbly  and  penitently  into  the  dust  before  his 
(rod.  [Very  fanciful. — Tu.]  But,  as  then  under 
the  oppression  of  Philistine  rule  in  Israel,  there  is 
nowhere  a  trace  to  be  found  of  such  repentance, 
when  the  misfortune  over  which  men  mourn  and 
lament  is  not  regarded  and  felt  as  a  punishment 
of  God  for  pin,  and  the  smiling  hand  of  the  right 
eous  and  holy  God  is  not  therein  recognized. 

Ver.  1.3.  S.  SCHMID:  We  must  take  care  not  to 
do  any  thing  with  a  doubtful  conscience,  that  we 
may  not  have  always  to  stand  in  fear,  Rom.  xiv. 
23. — Those  who  will  not  cry  out  over  their  sins 
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in  true  repentance  must  at  last  cry  out  over  the 
punishment  and  their  misfortune. 

Vers.  17,  18.  STAUKE:  When  men  sin  without 
distinction,  God  also  punishes  without  distinc 
tion,  and  regards  no  person,  dignity,  age,  nor  con 
dition,  Wisdom  vi.  7. — S.  SCIIMID:  The  honor  of 
God  and  the  true  service  of  God  must  lie  more  on 
our  hearts  than  our  own  children  and  parents. — 
BERL.  BIBLE  :  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  whereas 
the  people  were  so  powerful  and  had  gained  so 
many  victories,  as  long  as  God  protected  them, 
they" now  fly  and  let  themselves  be  overcome  al 
most  without  a  struggle,  as  soon  as  ever  God 
ceases  to  be  on  their  side.  If  Gocl  protects  us  in 
a  special  wav,  we  are  a  match  for  our  enemies; 
but  if  lie  leaves  us  only  for  a  little  to  ourselves, 
into  what  weaknesses  do  we  not  then  fall !  So  that 
we  unite  with  our  enemies  in  contributing  much 
to  our  downfall.— "We  must,  however,  regard  it  as 
an  effect  of  God's  compassion  when  lie  permits  us 
to  be  smitten.  For  if  this  did  not  happen,  we 
should  not  sufficiently  recognize  our  weakness,  and 
our  great  need  of  Ilis  assistance. — It  is  an  hono 
rable  and  glorious  death  to  die  from  concern  for 
the  honor  of  God. — Vers.  21,  22.  BEUL.EB.  BIP.LK: 
As  soon  as  we  lose  this  presence  (God's),  we  fall 
into  the  utmost  weakness  and  into  powerlessness, 
so  that  we  can  no  more  do  what  we  have  done  be 
fore.  We  also  cease  to  be  a  terror  to  our  ene 
mies;  for  these,  on  the  contrary,  now  rejoice  over 
our  defeat, — WUNDEULICII  (in  DAECIISEL):  So 
prevalent  in  Israel  was  a  regard  for  the  glory  of 
God,  which  streamed  down  upon  the  people,  so 
deeply  implanted  was  the  theocratic  national  con 
sciousness  that  a  woman  in  travail  forgot  her 
pains,  and  a  dying  woman  the  terrors  of  death,  a 
mother  did  not  comfort  herself  in  her  new-born 
son,  and  sorrow  for  the  lost  jewel  of  the  nation 
outweighed  even  sorrow  for  the  death  of  a  father 
and  of  a  husband,  and  this  in  a  family  and  in  a 
period  which  must  be  regarded  as  degenerate. 

Vers.  12-22.  A  terrible  and  yet  an  honorable  end — 
if  1)  With  the  humble  confession  "  It  is  the  Lord  " 
the  hand  of  God  as  it  smites  down  is  held  back; 


2)  In  complete  unselfishness  one's  own  misfortune 
and  ruin  is  quite  forgotten  over  the  shame  brought 
upon  the  honor  and  the  name  of  God ;  and  3)  The 
hidden  man  of  the  heart,  with  all  his  striving, 
turns  himself  alone  towards  the  honor  and  glory 
of  God  as  his  supreme  good. — The  defeats  of  God's 
people  in  the  conjiict  with  the  world  which  is  hostile  to 
JL's  kingdom,     i)  Their  causes:  a)  on  their  side: 
unfaithfulness  towards  the  Lord,  arbitrary,  self- 
willed  entrance  into  the  strife  without  God,  cow 
ardice  and  flight ;  b)  on  God's  side:  punitive  jus 
tice,  abandonment  to  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
2  Their  necessary  consequences:  deep  hurt  to  the 
yet  remaining  life  of  faith,  injurv  to  the  honor  of 
God,  and  shame  brought  upon  Ilis  glorious  name. 

3)  The  results  contemplated  by  God  in  permitting 
them,  or  their  dcsinn:  sincere  repentance,  all  the 
more  zealous  care  for  the  Lord's  honor,  glorifying 
His  name  so  much  the  more. —  Without  honor  to 
God  no  honor  to  the  people:  1)  In  the  inner  life  of 
the   people — error   and    heterodoxy,    where    the 
light  of  Ilis  revealed  truth  does  not  shine,  sin  and 
unrighteousness,  where  there  is  a  lack  of  faithful 
obedience     to    His     holy    will,    spiritual-moral 
wretchedness   and   ruin,  where  God   must  with 
draw  His  gracious  presence;  2)  In  the  outer  life 
of  the  people  in  relation  to  other  peoples,  oppres 
sion  and  subjection,  introduction  from  without  of 
godlcssness    and   immorality,  loss  of  their   good 
name. — The  cry,  Ichabod,  the  ylory  is  departed  from 
Israel,   is  a  cry  which    1)  as  a  lamenting  cry,  is 
grounded  in  the  proper  recognition  of  the  cause, 
greatness  and  significance  of  the  ruin  and  wretched 
ness  Avhich  come  from  being  abandoned  by  God, 
and  2)  as  an  awaken  inycryi*  designed  to  admonish 

|  to  earnest  repentance  and  returning  to  the  Lord, 
that  the  light  of  His  glory  may  again  break  forth 
out  of  the  gloom. 

[Vers.  19-22.  The  pious  wife  of  Thinehas.  1) 
Pious,  though  living  in  an  age  of  general  corrup 
tion.  2)  Deeply  pious,  though  the  wife  of  a 
grossly  wicked  husband.  3)  So  pious,  that  in  her 
devout  grief  all  other  strongest  feelings  were  swal 
lowed  up:  a)  maternal  feeling,  b]  conjugal  and 
iilial  feeling,  c)  patriotic  feeling. — TB.] 


III.    The  Ark  and  the  Philistines.     Chap.  V.  1-VII.  1. 

1.  The  Chastisement  of  the  Philistines  for  the  Removal  of  the  Ark. 

CHAP.  V.  1-12. 

1  AND  the  Philistines  took  the  ark  of  God,  and  brought  it  from  Ebenezer  unto 

2  Ashdod.     When  [And]  the  Philistines  took  the  ark  of  God,1  they  [and]  brought 

3  it  into  the  house  of  Dagon,  and  set  it  by  Dagon.     And  when  \_orn.  when]  they  of 
Ashdod  arose  early  on  the  morrow,2  [ins.  and]  behold,  Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his 
face  to  the  earth  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  they  took  Dagon,  and 

4  set  him  in  his  place  again.     And  when  [owi.  when]  they  arose  early  on  the  morrow 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Vers.  2  and  4.  This  verbal  repetition  is  quitn  after  the  manner  of  Hebrew  historical  writing.— Tn.] 

2  [Ver.  3.  Hero  Sept.  inserts:  "and  wont  into  Dagon's  house  and  saw," — a  very  natural  explanation,  but,  for 
that  very  reason,  suspicious  as  the  probable  addition  of  a  copyist  or  annotator.— TK.] 


CHAP.  V.  1-12. 


morning,1  [//«.  and]  behold,  Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  ground  [earth] 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  the  head  of  Dagon  and  both  the  palms 
of  his  hands  were  cut  off  upon  the  threshold;  only  the  stamp  of  [oin.  the  stum})  oPJ 

5  Dagon  was  left  to  him.     Therefore  neither  the  priests  of  Dagou,  nor  any  that  come 
into  Dugon's  house,  tread  on  the  threshold  of  Dagon  unto  this  day. 

6  Bift  [And*]  the  hand  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  heavy  upon  them  of  Ashdod, 
and  he  destroyed  them,  and  smote  them  with  emerods  [boils5],  even  [o/n.  even]  Ash- 

7  dod  and  the  coasts6  thereof.     And  when  [am.  when]  the  men  of  Ashdod  saw  that  it 
was  so,  [ms.  and]  they  said,  The  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  shall  not  abide  with  us, 
for  his  hand  is  sore  upon  us,  and  upon  Dagon  our  god.     [///*.  And]  they  .stiit  there- 

8  fore  [om.  therefore]  and  gathered  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  unto  them,  and 
said,  What  shall  we  do  with  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel?     And  they  answered 
[said],  Let  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel   be  carried   about   [removed]   unto  Gath. 
A  id  they  carried  [removed]  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  about  thither  [tun  ubout 

9  thither].     And  it  was  so  [And  it  came  to  pass]  that,  after  they  had  carried  it  about 
[removed  it],  the  hand  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  against  the  city  with  a  verv  great 
destruction  [  ;  there  ivw  a  verv  great  consternation7]  ;  and  he  smote  the  men  [people] 
of  the  city,  both  small  and  great,  and  they  luid  emerods  in  their  secret  parts  [and 
boils  broke  out8  on  them].     Therefore   [And]  they  sent  the  ark  of  Gml  to  Ekruii. 

10  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  ark  of  God  came  to   Ekron,  that  the   Kkronites  cried 
out,  saying,  They  have  brought  about  [om.  about]  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  to 

11  us  [me9],  to  slav  us  [me]  and  our  [my]  people.     So  [And]  they  sent  and  gathered 
together  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  said,  Send  away  the  ark  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  let  it  go  again  [return]  to  his  [its]   own  [oni.  own]  place,  that  it  slay  us 
[me]  not,  and  our  [my]  people  ;   for  there  was  a  deadly  destruction  [consternation] 

12  throughout,   [in  ]   all  the  city  ;    the1    hand  of  God  was  very  heavy  there.     And  the 
men  that  died  not  were  smitten  with  the  emerods  [boils]  ;   and  the  cry  of  the  city 
went  up  to  heaven. 

s  [Ver.  1.  It  soems  better  to  omit  this  explanatory  phrase,  which  is  not  f..uii.l  in  the  Hob.,  and  t..  leave  tin- 
won!  "Daiton"  to  l>e  explained  in  the  exposition  ;  'for.  though  the  phrase  is  probably  correct  (see  Krdmann's 
account  of  l»:iirou  i,  it  is  still  an  interpretation  rather  than  a  translation  —Tit.] 

*  (\'<>r.  c,.  'I'll--  text  of  the  Sept.  hen-  .levint-s  ,le,-i,|e.lly  from  the  Hel,.:  for  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two  fee 
Thenius  mill  Wellluuisen,  in  l»c<>.  There  is  no  -oo  1  proim/l.  however,  tor  departing  fn.in  the  Heh.—  Ti:.] 

&  [Ver.  f,.  The  versions  here  all  follow  tin-  <.^eri  fi-liorim.  which  word  most  of  them  take  tu  mean  a  part  of  the 
body  (posterior;!),  ami  not  a  disease.  Chald.and  Syr.  have  this  very  word,  rhald.  "nnirisew,"  Syr.  "  postcrioni." 
Arab,  "sodes,"  Vulg.  "  in  secret  iori  nnrte  nutiiim,"  I'hilippson  "scn.imbenlen."  Geiger  thinks  that  the  Kcthih 
means  "posterior!!."  and  the  o  >n  a  disease  of  that  part  of  the  l.ody.  the  chamre  ef  reading  bavin-  been  mad.'  for 
decency's  sake.  This  was  probably  the  reason  of  the  ehanire.  but  the  K-tl.ib  seems  t..  mean  the  disease,  while 
the  (^eri  means  both  a  disease  and  a  part  of  the  body.  No  explanation  ha-  yet  been  irivc-n  of  tin-  ivadimr  of  the 
Sept.  ".diips  "  u-ai}?i;  it  may  be  simply  an  error  of  transcription  for  <6pa<r.  which  is  loimd  in  ver.  '.».—  Ti;.] 

«  [Ver.  7.  The  word   "coasts,"   not  now  used   in  its  original  sense  of  "sides,"  has  here  been  retained  because. 


of  the  difficulty  of  findinic  another  equally  irood  rendering  of  the  Heh.  word  fD'oj)-—  TR. 

7  [Ver.  0.  Krdmann:  ";«  iji-tmsmi  schrecken"  but  it  is  better,  with  the  versions,  to  take  it  as  an   independent 
sentence.  —  Tu.l 

»  [Ver.  9.  Entr.  A.  V.  takes  the  verl>  1j"\^  as=-inD-  "concealed,"  but  the  connection  does  not  favour  th5s. 
Gesenius1  suggestion  "  broke  out  "  is  adopted  by  Krdmann.  and  seems  best,  but  Philippson.  from  tin-  Arab.  r*ot 
which  Gesen.  compares,  »h<iltir<i,  "niittti*  fiiit."  prefers  "broke,  "as  indicating  the  culmination  of  the  disease-  —  • 
anfiircrhen  instead  of  hernn-brechen.  IMiilippsoif  s  rendering  is  etymologically  better  founded,  but  does  not  su  well 
suit  the  connection.  —  Tu.] 

8  [Ver.  10.  The  Sing,  here  points  to  the  prince  or  other  person  who  was  spokesman  for  the  people.  —  Tn.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 
Vers.   1-5.     JchnmlCs    demonstration    of   power 


really  held  hy  the  Israelites,  though  the  Philis 
tines  were  at  times  subject  to  the  Israelites  (Josh, 
xiii.  3) — a  mile  from  the  sea,  now  the  little  vil 
lage  Ksdud,  on  an  elevation  on  the  road  from 


against  the  Philistine  heathenism. —  Yers.  I  sqq.  I  Jamnia  to  (Ja/a,  nine  miles  south  of  Jamnia, 
From  Ebenezer  to  Ashdod. — On  the  antiei-  !  and  ahont  thirty-two  miles  north  of  (Jaza. — Ver. 
patory  use  of  the  name  Ebenezer,  with  reference  j  2.  The  house  of  Dagon  is  the  temple  of  one 
to  ch."  vii.  12,  see  eh.  iv.  1.  Ashdod,  "ACwrof,  one  of  the  chief  Ph  Hint  hie.  deities,  for  which  there  were 
of  the  capital  cities  of  the  five  Philistine  princes  j  places  of  worship  not  only  in  Ashdod,  but  also, 
(Josh.  xiii.  3),  named  in  ch.  vi.  17  as  that  seat  of'  according  to  Jerome  on  Isa.  xlvi.  1,  in  the  other 
Dagon-worship,  which  comes  first  to  be  considered  Philistine  cities;  but,  according  to  Judg.  xvi. 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative — according  to  23  sqq.,  there  was  certainly  a  central  sanctuary  in 
Jos.  Ant.  V.  1,  22  a  border-city  of  Dan;  accord-  Gaza,  where,  after  the  capture  of  Samson,  the 
ing  to  Josh.  xv.  46,  47,  assigned  to  the  Tribe  of  ,  princes  and  the  people  assembled  to  hold  a  sacri- 
Judah  ( Judah  was  to  receive  "  from  Ekron  on  j  fice  and  feast  in  honor  of  Dagon  as  the  supposed 
and  westward  all  that  lay  near  Ashdod,  and  their  j  bestower  of  their  victory  over  Samson.  Along 
[Ashdod' s  and  Ekron's]  villages"),  but  never  !  with  the  male  deity,  a  corresponding  female  deity 
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was,  according  to  Diodorus,  worshipped,-  called 
by  the  Syrians  Derceto  (— Atargatis).  As  this 
idol-image  had  the  face  of  a  woman,  and  termi 
nated  below  the  waist  in  the  tail  of  a  fish,  so  the 
statue  of  Dagon,  which  in  vers.  3,  4,  is  expressly 
represented  as  male,  had  a  human  head  and 
hands,  and  a  fish-body ;  he  is  thus  characterized 
as  a  marine  deity,  the  symbol  of  the  fruitfulness 
which  is  represented  in  the  element  of  water  by 
the  fish,  like  the  Babylonian  'QfaiKCjv.  Comp. 
Movers,  lieliyion  der  Phoniz.  I.  143  sq.,  590  sq.; 
Stark,  Gaza '  und  die  philistdische  KMe,  Jena, 
1852,  p.  274  sq.  The  name  is  to  be  derived,  not 
from  JJT,  "grain"  (Philo  Bybl.  in  Eus.  Prcep., 
pp.  26,  32,  Bochart,  Hieroz.  I.  381,  Movers  in 
Evany.  1,  10,  Sanchon.,  fraym.  ed.  Ordli,  Ersch, 
Phoniz.,  p.  405  b)  with  Bunsen,  Ewald  and  Diestel 
(Jahrb.  fur  deutsche  Tleol,  I860,  p.  720),  according 
to  which  Dagon  was  the  god  of  land-fruitfulness, 
of  agriculture,  but  from  day  N,  "fish"  (Winer, 
s.  v.}.  Compare  Kimchi's  reference  to  an  old 
tradition:  "It  is  said,  that  Dagon  had  the  form 
of  a  fish  from  the  navel  down,  and  was  therefore 
called  Dagon,  and  the  form  of  a  man  from  the 
navel  up."  Comp.  J.  G.  Miiller  in  Ilerzog,  R.- 
E.  III.  255  sq.  Thenius  and  Keil  recognize  this 
personage  in  a  figure  found  by  Layard  at  Khor- 
sabad,  the  upper  part  of  Avhose  body  represents  a 
bearded  man,  adorned  with  a  royal  crown,  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  from  the  navel  on  running 
into  the  form  of  a  fish  bent  backwards ;  that  this 
is  a  marine  deity  is  beyond  doubt,  since  he  is 
swimming  in  the  sea  and  surrounded  by  all  sorts 
of  sea-beasts  (Layard,  Nineve  und  seine  Ueberreste, 
Germ.  ed.  of  Meissner,  p.  424  sq.  [Nineveh  and  its 
remains]). 

Keil  rightly  remarks:  "As  this  relief,  accord 
ing  to  Layard,  represents  a  battle  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Syrian  coast  and  an  Assyrian 
king,  probably  Sargon,  who  had  a  hard  struggle 
with  the  Philistine  cities,  especially  Ashdod,  it  is 
scarcely  doubtful  that  we  here  have  a  representa 
tion  of  the  Philistine  Dagon"  (Coinm.  in  loco}.* — 
The  Philistines  ascribed  their  victory  over  the 
Israelites  to  Dagon ;  therefore  they  brought  the 
ark  as  votive  offering  to  his  temple,  where,  by  its 
position  near  his  statue,  it  was  to  set  forth  for  the 
Philistines  the  subjection  of  the  God  of  Israel  to 
the  power  of  their  "god"  (ver.  7). — But  the  over 
throw  of  the  image,  and  its  recumbent  position  on 
its  face  before  the  ark  ( — Theodoret:  they  saw 
their  God  showing  the  form  of  worship,  r?/c  Ttpoa- 
Kwf/aeo)£  SirtdetKvvvTa  TO  vxrjiia — ),  was  to  be  a 
sign  to  them  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  not  the 
conquered,  but  that  before  Him,  who  had  tempo 
rarily  delivered  Israel  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  every  other  power  must  sink  into  the 
dust.  They  set  up  the  statue  again  under  the 
impression  that  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  was 
an  accidental  one.  But  in  the  following  night 
not  only  is  the  prostration  of  the  image  at  the 
feet  of  the  ark  repeated — it  is  besides  mutilated  ; 
the  head  and  the  hands  are  cut  off  (not  "  broken 
off").  They  did  not  lie  "towards  the  threshold ;" 

it  is  true,  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  /X,  but 
it  also  signifies  rest,  instead  of  movement,  and  is 

*  [Dagon  was  probably  originally  an  old  Babylonian 
fish-deity.— Tr.j. 


_"on,"  «at;;"  C0mp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  3;  Deut.  xvi. 
C;  1  Kings  viii.  30.  From  ver.  5  it  is  clear  that 
the  parts  cut  off  lay  on  the  threshold,  and  this 
was  not  only  destruction,  but  contempt,  since  what 
lies  on  the  threshold  is  exposed  to  be  trodden  on, 
the  extremest  act  of  contempt.  "  To  kirn,"  that 
is,  to  the  whole  represented  in  the  image,  was  left 
only  the  fish-stump,  since  what  was  human  in 
him,  head  and  hands,  was  cut  off'.  Kimchi : 
"Only  the  form  of  a  fish  was  left  in  him."  The 
"threshold"  is  without  doubt  the  door-sill  of  the 
chamber  in  which  the  image  stood.  ^Nothing  is 
said  directly  of  a  divine  miracle.  But  the  matter 
is  so  represented  by  the  narrator  that  we  must 
recognize  a  special  arrangement  of  the  God  of 
Israel  for  the  exhibition  of  the  powerlessness  and 
nothingness  of  the  god  of  the  Philistines. — "Ver. 
5  gives  an  account  of  a  ceremonial  custom  derived 
from  this  occurrence:  the  threshold  of  Dagon 
was  not  trodden  on  by  his  priests,  etc.  The 
"threshold"  of  Dagon,  that  is,  of  the  place  where 
his  statue  was  set  up,  is  distinguished  from  the 
house  of  Dagon,  into  which  they  w<  nt.  This 
threshold  was  considered  as  made  especially  holy 
to  Dagon  by  that  occurrence,  because  his  head 
.''nd  hands  had  lain  on  it.  Sc.pt.:  i'ir£pj3aivoi>Tf(; 
v~epj3aivovai)  "  they  carefully  step  over  it."  Comp. 
Zeph.  i.  9.  According  to  this  passage  and  oh.  vi. 
2,  there  was  a  special  body  of  priests  for  the  wor 
ship  of  Dagon.  The  word  koJien  (jvJ-3)  is  used  in 
the  Old  Testament  also  of  heathen  priests,  Gen. 
xli.  45.  The  formula  "to  this  day"  usually 
indicates  a  long  time  (comp.  vi.  18;  xxx.  25; 
xxvii.  G;  2  Sam.  iv.  3;  vi.  8;  xviii.  18),  and 
establishes  the  remoteness  of  the  narrator  from 
the  time  of  the  occurrences  described. 

Vers.  0-12.  God's  chastising  manifestation  of 
povcr  ayainxt  tJie  Philistine  people  by  plagues  and 
sickness.  Yer.  G.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
here  figuratively  put  for  God's  might  and  power, 
as  it  made  itself  felt  by  the  Philistines  in  the 
infliction  of  grievous  severe  sufferings  as  chastise 
ment  for  the  violation  of  His  honor.  The  suffer 
ings  are  viewed  partly  as  an  oppressive  burden,  in 
which  God's  hand  is  felt  to  be  heavy  (comp.  v. 
1.1;  vi.  5;  Ps.  xxxii.  4;  xxxviii.  2;  Job  xxiii. 
2),  partly  as  a  grievous  blwr,  in  which  it  is  felt  to 
be  hard  (ver.  7,  comp.  Job  ix.  34). — In  two  ways 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  on  the  inhabi 
tants  of  Ashdod:  1)  it  wasted,  destroyed  them, 
and  2)  it  smote  them  with  boils.  The  one  cala 
mity  fell  on  their  land  (De  "YVette:  wasted  their 
land) ;  the  other  was  a  bodily  disease  which  ex 
tended  over  Ashdod  and  all  its  district.  The 
Sept.  adds  to  ver.  6:  "and  mice  were  produced 
in  the  land,  and  there  arose  a  great  and  deadly 
confusion  in  the  city;"  but  this  does  not  furnish, 
as  Thenius  maintains,  "the  original,  though 
somewhat  corrupt,  text,  which  contained  this 
statement;"  rather,  as  a  second  translation  of  this 
ver.  6  has  been  wrongly  inserted  at  the  end  of 
ver.  3  by  a  copyist  of  the  Greek,  so  the  second 
part  of  this  addition  is  taken  word  for  word  from 
ver.  11,  and  the  first  had  its  origin  in  an  explana 
tion  (in  itself  appropriate  enough)  of  vi.  4  sq. 
For  from  vi.  4,  5,  11,  18,  where,  besides  the  expi 
atory  or  votive  offering  referring  to  the  bodily 
disease,  a  second,  the  golden  mice,  is  expressly 
mentioned,  it  is  clear  that,  in  addition  to  the  cor- 
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poral  plague,  another,  a  land-plague,  had  fallen 
on  the  Philistines.  Taking  into  view  the  pas 
sages  in  eh.  vi.  the  words:  "he  destroyed  them" 
(like  "  destruction  "  [desolation]  in  Mie.  vi.  13, 
used  of  persons)  denote  a  wasting  of  the  land, 
that  is,  of  the  produce  of  the  fields,  as  the  support 
of  human  life,  by  miee,  "  which  destroy  the  land," 
ch.  vi.  o.  There  is  no  gap  in  the  lleb.  text;  but 
the  expression  "he  destroyed  them"  is  a  brief 
description  of  the  universal  land-plague,  the  na 
ture  and  cause  of  which  appears  from  the  after 
mention  of  the  votive  and  expiatory  present 
brought  by  the  Philistines.  "The  most  promi 
nent  characteristic  of  the  field-mouse,  especially 
in  southern  countries,  is  its  voracity  and  rapid 
increase.  At  times  these  animals  multiply  with 
frightful  rapidity  and  suddenness,  ravage  the 
fields  far  and  near,  produce  famine  and  pestilen 
tial  diseases  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
and  have  not  seldom  forced  whole  nations  to  emi 
grate"  (see  examples,  cited  from  Strabo,  Diodo- 
rus,  Aelian,  Agatharchides,  and  others,  in  Bo- 
chart,  Hicroz.  III.,  eap.  84).  Sommer,  liibl. 
AbltnndL,  p.  203.  The  ravaging  of  the  land  by 
field-mice  probably  stood  in  causal  connection 
with  the  second  plague,  the  boil-sickness.  —  And 

he  smote  them  with  ophalim  (D'Ssj,*),  which, 
from  the  connection,  must  have  been  a  bodily 
disease.  The  points  of  the  word  belong  to  the 
Qeri  tehoriin  (D'Hnipj,  which  was  substituted  for 
the  Kethib  (and  in  ch.  vi.  4,  f>,  has  even  gotten 
into  the  text),  because  the  word,  which  properly 
signifies  "swelling,"  "elevation,"  "hill,"  was 
supposed  to  designate  the  anus,  and  in  its  place 
tehorim,  "  posteriora,"  as  a  more  decent  expres 
sion,  was  read.  It  was  thence  rendered:  "He 
smote  them  on  the  anus;"  and  this  view  seemed 
to  be  supported  by  Ps.  Ixxviii.  (»('»,  where,  in  refe 
rence  to  God's  judgment  on  the  Philistines  after 
the  removal  of  the  ark,  it  is  said  :  "And  he  smote 
his  enemies  ahor"  ^inK),  which  was  taken  in 


the  above  sense  particularly  from  the  following 
word  "reproach;"  for  ex.  Vulg.  :  "and  he  smote 
his  enemies  in  posteriora;"  Luther:  "in  the  hin 
der  parts"  [so  Eng.  A.  V.].  But  this  rendering 
of  the  Psalm-passage  is  incorrect;  the  proper 
translation  is:  "And  he  smote  his  enemies  back, 
and  put  everlasting  reproach  on  them"  (Geiger, 
Hengstenberg.  Hupfeld),  The  above  rendering 
has  occasioned  on  the  part  of  the  expositors  the 
suggestion  of  various  affections  of  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body;  some  think  of  diarrhoea  (Ewald), 
others  of  tumors,  maristse,  chancres  |  Keil),  others 
of  hemorrhoids  [the  "emerods"  of  Eng.  A.  V.], 
and  the  like.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  no 
definite  local  disease  of  the  sort  is  indicated,  the 
verb  (H3n  with  3),  as  Thenius  conclusively 
shows,  never  means  "to  strike  an  something'' 
(for  ex.,  on  a  part  of  the  body),  but  means  in  this 
connection  "to  strike  with  something"  (with  a 
disease  or  plague).  According  to  the  radical 
meaning  of  the  word  ophalim,  we  must  render: 
he  smote  them  with  a  skin-disea.se,  which  con 
sisted  in  painful  boils  or  large  swellings,  and  was 
perhaps  caused  by  the  plague  of  field-mice,  which 
Oken  (cited  by  Thenius  in  loco)  calls  "the  plague 
of  the  fields,  often  producing  scarcity,  and  even 
famine."  This  explanation  is  supported  by  Deut. 


xxviii.  27,  where  the  word  in  question  stands 
along  with  the  names  of  two  skin-diseases,  of 
which  one  (Tnt?)  is  the  Egyptian  leprosy-like 
botch,  and  the  other  (3"U  and  D^H)  "scab  and 
itch."  Only  by  supposing  such  a  plague-like 
disease,  which  became  infectious  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  boils  (ver.  i>),  can  we  explain  its  imme 
diate  universal  spread  (indicated  bv  the  words 
"and  its  coasts"),  and  its  deadly  ellect  (vers.  11, 
1'J;  vi.  It'),  facts  not  explained  bv  the  other  sup 
positions,  ('omp.  Win.,  Jlenltc.  II.,  .s.  r.  Philister. 
• — \Ter.  7.  In  consequence  of  " its  being  so,"  under 
such  circumstances  (J3  here  as  Gen.  xxv.  "2'2)t 
the  people  of  Ashdod  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  here  manifested 
on  them  and  their  god,  and  /v.Wm/  to  get  rid  of 
the  medium  of  this  manifestation,  lor  so  they 
regarded  the  ark.  — Ver.  S  furnishes  a  contribu 
tion  to  the  history  of  the  political  constitution  of 
the  Philistines.  The  prince*  (D'J^D,  scran hn)  of 
the  Philistines  are  the  heads  of  the  several  city- 
districts  (Josh.  xiii.  o),  which  formed  a  confede 
ration,  each  one  of  the  live  chief  cities  holding  a 
number  of  places,  "country-cities"  (1  Sam.  xxvii. 
•">!.  "daughter-cities"  ( 1  ( 'hron.  xviii.  1  ).  as  iisspe- 
cial  district.  The  constitution  was  oligarchical,  that 
is,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  (  'oil ego 
of  princes,  whose  decision  no  individual  could 
oppose,  comp.  xxix.  6-11.  Grotius:  "the  Phil, 
were  under  an  oligarchy."  The  resolve  of  the 
princes  is:  "the  ark  shall  be  carried  to  Cltitlt" 
and  is  forthwith  executed.  According  to  this 
there  was  no  Dagon-temple  in  Gath  ;  for  the  pur 
pose  was  to  remove  the  ark  from  the  sanctuarv  of 
Dagon,  who,  in  their  opinion,  called  forth  the 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  without  being  able  to 
make  stand  against  him.  The  location  of  Gnth, 
alsooneof  the  five  princely  cities — Gitta  (Joseph.), 
Getha  (Sept. ),  Getha  (Euseb.) — is  doubtful.  In 
this  passage  (vers.  8  10)  the  connection  points 
merely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  besought  for  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ashdod  and  Ekron  ;  but  it  does 
not  thence  necessarily  follow  (Ewald)  that  it  lay 
between  these  two.  Jerome's  statements  indicate 
a  location  near  Ashdod  and  near  the  limits  of 
Judea:  "Gath  is  one  of  the  five  cities  of  1 'ales- 
tine,  near  the  border  of  Judea,  on  the  road  from 
Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza,  and  still  a  very  large  vil 
lage  (on  Micah  i. ) ;  Gath  is  near  and"  bordering 
on  Ashdod  (on  Jer.  xxv.)."  Comp.  Presscl  in 
llerzog,  R.  E.  s.  r.*  The  Sept.  takes  Gath  as 

subject,  inserts  "to  us"  (\?X  or  W/.K)  after  Israel, 
and  translates :  "And  the  Gittites  said,  Let  the 
ark  of  God  come  to  us."  But  this  addition  is  un 
called  for.  Thenius  indeed  prefers  this  reading 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  voluntary  oiler  to  receive 
the  ark  in  order  to  show  that  the  calamity  was 
merely  accidental,  is  completely  in  accordance 
with  the  whole  narrative;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  conclude  from  ver.  G  that  they  regarded 


*  [Eusebius  (Onnm.)  mentions  two  places  called  Gath, 
one  between  Antipatris  and  Jnmnia  (which  cannot  bo 
the  place  here  meant),  the  other  five  miles  from  Eleu 
theropolis  (identified  by  Robinson,  II.  f>!»sq.,  with  Beit 
Jibrin) towards  Diospolis.  Mr.  J.  L.  Porter.  Art.  "  Gath." 
in  Smith's  Blh.  Diet.,  accordingly  identifies  Gath  with 
the  hill  called  Tell-es-Safieh,  ten  miles  east  of  Ashdod, 
and  about  the  same  distance  south  by  east  of  Ekron. 
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as  the  cause  of  the  evil  the  relation  of  the  God  of 
Israel  to  their  god  .Dagon,  and  the  object  of  the 
transportation  of  the  ark  was  to  remove  it  from 
the  region  of  Dagon-worship. — Ver.  9.  The  same 
scourge  was  repeated  in  Gat/t;  the  plague  of  boils 
fell  upon  all,  small  and  great.  Its  painful  and 
dangerous  character  is  here  more  precisely  indi 
cated  by  the  once-occurring  word  (hapaxleg.)  sa- 
thar  pfii^)  which  means,  following  the  corre 
sponding  Arabic  verb  (Xiph.  Jindi,  entmpi),  the 
bursting  of  the  plague-boils.  The  Ace.  "great 
consternation"  ('"!J  TIE),  giving  a  sensible  repre 
sentation  of  the  direction  and  motion,  in  which  an 
action  reaches  a  definite  aim  or  end,  sets  forth  the 
final  effect  or  result  in  the  minds  of  the  Philistines 
of  this  new  manifestation  of  God's  power;  gene 
rally,  where  the  point  reached  is  to  be  indicated, 

the   pref.  "to"   (S)  is   used    (as  in  chap.  iv.  9). 
"The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  the  city  unto  great 
consternation."---.— Ver.  lOsqq.  Further  removal  of 
the  ark  to  a  third  princely  city,  Ekron,  according 
to   Robinson    (Pal.  III.  229  sq.   [Amer.  Ed.  II. 
227  sq.])    three  miles   east  of  Jamnia  and   five 
miles  south  of  Ramlch  on  the  site  of  the  present 
village  Akir,  that  is,  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
Gath.     Comp.  Tobler,  3  Wand.,  o3;  Josh.  xiii.  3. 
"Although  first  assigned  to  the  Tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  45),  and  for  a  time  held  by  it  (Judg. 
i.  18,  on  which  see  Bertheau),  then  made  over  to 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43),  it  could  not  be  retained  per 
manently  by  the  Israelites,  but,  when  the  Philis 
tines  advanced,  fell  again  into  their  hands,  and 
continued  in  their  possession  (Josh.  xv.  11 ;  1  Sam. 
vi.  17;  yii.  14)."     Riietschi  in   Ilerzog  s.  v.     In 
ver.  10  is  related  how  the  inhabitants  of  Ekron, 
when  the  ark  was  brought  to  them,  thinking  of  the 
late  occurrences,  made  complaint  and  protest  against 
its  entrance.— Vers.  11,  12.    The  failure  of  their 
protest  is  here  silently  assumed,  and  the  universal 
prevalence,  and  particularly  the  deadly  effects  of 
the  plague  described.     There  was  every  where  a 
"deadly  consternation,"  that  is,  a  consternation 
produced  by  the  sudden  death  of  many  persons 
from  the  plague,  which  was  connected' with  the 
boil-sickness.     Observe  the   climax   in    the  triple 
description  of  the  plague;    in  Gath  it  is  severe/ 
than  in  Ashdod;    in  Ekron   it   has   reached  its 
greatest  height.     The  words  at  the  end  of  the  de 
scription—And  the  cry  of  the  city  went  up 
to    heaven— assume   that   the    Philistines   saw 
clearly  that  in  this  plague  the  almighty  hand  of 
the  God  of  Israel  was  revealed.     A  second  council 
of  princes,  it  is  expressly  stated  (ver.  11,  begin 
ning),  was  called  to  consult  in  reference  to  the  re 
storation  of  the  ark  to  the  Israelites.     The  proposition 
of  Ekron   (as  yet  undecided  on)  is  indeed  based 
on  the  deadly  effects  of  the  plague  on  its  inhabi 
tants  (ver.  11),  but  at  the  same  time  it  takes  for 
granted  that  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  other  Phi- 
listian  places  would  be  attended  with  the  same  re 
sults,  and  that  the  punishment  of  the  God  of  Israel 
would  of  necessity  continue  so  long  as  the  insult 
offered  Him  by  the  abduction  of  the  ark  was  not 
done   away   with.       [Bib.  Comm.  compares   this 
scourge  in  its  object  and  effects  with  the  plagues 
of  Egypt.     See  Ex.  xii.  33,  and  also  Numb.  xvii. 
12.     With  the  phrase  "went  up  to  heaven"  Bp. 

*  [But  on  the  reading  of  this  verse  see  "  Textual  and 
Grammatical "  note.— TIJ.] 


Patrick  compares  the  classical  expressions  (Virg. 
JEneid.  II.  223,  338,  488) :  Clamores  simul  horren- 
dos  ad  sidera  tollit;  Sublatus  ad  cethera  clamor; 
Ferit  aurea  sidera  clamor. — Tn.J 

HISTORICAL   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  Though  God  brings  the  judgment  on  His 
house  and  people  through  world-powers  without 
His  kingdom  and  hostile  to  His  name,  He  yet 
shows  Himself  towards  these  hostile  powers  a  God 
that  judges  righteously  in  the  punishment  of  the 
evil  they  do  to  the  honor  of  His  name  in  their 
purpose  (though  it  be  by  His  will  or  His  permis 
sion)  to  oppose  His  kingdom  and  hinder  its  coming. 
The  Philistines,  by  His  counsel  and  will  victorious 
over  the  children  of  Israel,  had  with  His  permis 
sion  taken  away  the  sign  of  His  presence  with  His 
people,  and  brought  it  into  the  presence  of  the 
idol,  that  Israel  might  be  right  sorely  humbled 
and  punished ;  yet  they  are  chastised  as  having 
refused  to  honor  Him  as  the  living  God,  though 
the  manifestation  of  His  might  and  glory  was  set 
before  their  eyes. 

2.  The  downfall  of  the  idol-image  before  the  ark 
and  the  excision  of  its  most  important  parts  (head 
and   hands)    is  not  merely  a  symbol,  but  also  a 
type*  of  the  truth  which  is  illustrated  in  the  his 
tory  of  God's  kingdom,  even  in  its  gloomiest  pe 
riods,  namely,  that  the  powers  of  the  world  must 
sink  again  into  the  dust  before  His  glory,  after 
they,  in  truth  taken  into  His  service,  have  done 
their  work,  and  that  the  time  appointed  hy  Him 
comes,  when  His  enemies  are  made  His  foot-stool. 
Comp.  the  declarations  in  Ex.  ix.  16  and  xiv.  18  in 
reference  to  Egypt.    "  Where  God  comes  with  His 
ark  and  His  testimony,  there  He  smites  the  idols 
to  the  ground;   idolatry  must  fall,  where  His  gos 
pel  finds  a  place"   (Berknb.  Bible). 

3.  The  heavy  pressure  and  the  hard  blows  of 
the  hand  of  God,  to  which  repeated  and  significant 
reference  is  made  in  connection  with  the  severed 
hands  of  the  idol-image,  was  intended  not  only  as 
a  deserved  punishment    for  the   Philistines,  but 
also  as  a  disciplinary  visitation.     All  suffering  is 
punishment,  but  also  (as  a  chastisement  of  God's 
hand)  an  instrument  of  correction;  that  is,  under 
suffering  and  affliction,  as  the  outflow  and  result 
of  sin,  man  is  not  merely  to  recognize  the  causal 
connection  between  His  sin  and  the  divine  puni- 
tory  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  affliction  on 
the  other,  but  also  to  have  His  eyes  opened  to  the 
purposes  of  God's  holy  love,  which  by  adversity 
and  tribulation  will  draw  him  to  itself,  and  hum 
ble  him  under  God's  powerful  hand  to  reverence 
His  name. 

*  [Dr.  Erdmann  here  uses  the  word  type,  not  in  the 
scientific  theological  sense  of  a  fact  of  the  Old  Dispen 
sation,  which  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  corresponding 
(spiritually  identical)  fact  of  the  New  Dispensation,  but 
in  the  general  sense  of  a  representative  or  specimen 
fact.  It  is  a  method  of  the  divine  providence  inferred 
from  the  Scripture  and  illustrated  in  history,  rather  than 
a  spiritual  fact  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom  prefigured  by 
an  outward  object  or  fact  in  His  ancient  people  or  ser 
vice.  The  ark  symbolized  God's  presence  in  law  and 
mercy,  but  was  not  in  itself  a  type,  except  as  a  part  of 
the  Tabernacle  which  typified  God's  people.  The  lesson 
from  the  punishment"  of  the  Philistines,  then,  is  the 
same  as  that  contained  in  the  slaughter  at  Samson's 
death,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
(Psalm  cxxxvii.  8),  and  other  cases  in  which  God  has 
interfered  to  save  His  cause;  only  here  the  procedure 
is  more  dramatically  striking.— TE.] 
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4.  When  man's  heart  will  not  give  up  its  worth 
less  idols,  though  God's  hand  draws  it  to  Him 
self  by  affliction  and  suffering,  then  the  distance 
between  Him  and  the  God  that  offers  to  be  with  | 
him  becomes  greater  in  proportion  to  the  severity  ' 
and  painfulness  of  the  suffering  felt  by  the  soul  i 
alienated  from  God  and  de-voted  to  idolatry.     We  ' 
shall  at  last  desire  to  be  entirely  away  from  God,  ! 
as  the  Philistines  at  last  resolved  to  carry  the  ark 
over  the   border,  that  they  might  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  God  of  Israel,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the   ark  should   have  warned  them    to 
give  glory  to  the  God  of  Israel,  who   had  so  un 
mistakably  and  gloriously  revealed   Himself  to 
them. 

5.  The  cry  that  ascends  to  heaven,  over  suffer 
ings  and  afflictions  that   are  the  consequences  of 
wickedness  is  by  no  means  a  sign  that  need  teaches 
prayer;  it  may  be  made  from  a  wholly  heathen 
point  of  view.  The  crv  that  penetrates  in  In  licarcn  is 
"Against  tfiee  have  I  sinned,"  and  is  the  expression  , 
of  an  upright,  earnest  penitence  which  is  awakened 
in  the  heart  by  the  chastisement  of  God's  hand. 

(>.  The  Philistines  do  not  deride  and  scorn  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Israelites,  but  from  their  stand 
point  show  it  reverence  and  treat  it  with  forbear 
ance  and  awe;  and  herein  is  exemplified  the  truth 
that  even  the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom  and  the 
opponents  of  the  honor  of  His  name  in  the  afliiirs 
of  His  kingdom  stand  involuntarily  and  uncon 
sciously  under  the  influence  of  His  power  and 
glory,  and  a  restraining  higher  power  is  near,  from 
which  they  cannot  withdraw.  u  Thev  cannot  ad 
vance,  whom  the  Lord's  greater  power  restrains. 
The  supreme  controller  of  affairs  so  orders  all 
things  that  the  wicked  are  restrained  by  fear — 
though  their  souls  are  haiightv  and  they  swell 
with  pride  and  arrogance;  and  they  cannot  exe 
cute  what  their  minds  purpose.  For  God  fetters 
and  holds  captive,  as  it  were,  their  hands,  and  , 
sutlers  not  His  glory  to  be  obscured"  (Calvin1). 

7.  Often  in  the  historv  of  His  kingdom,  amid 
frightful  victories    by  the  hostile  powers  of  the 
world,  God's  hand  seems  bound,  and   His  people 
fall   into  the  deepest  affliction,  so  that  even  the 
most  sacred  possessions  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
the  rapacious  hands  of  the  world,  which  is  eon- 
tending  against  God  and  His  kingdom;  yet  even 
then  He  knows  how  to  maintain  His  honor  invio 
late,  and  His  hand  is  yet  free,  and  (as  in  the  his 
tory  of  this  war  between  Israel  and  the  Philis 
tines)  in  secret  makes  the  preparation  for  the  li 
beration  and  redemption  of  His  people,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  possession  of 
His  kingdom,  while  human  eyes  do  not  see  it,  and  ' 
human  thought  does  not  suspect  it.     The  Lord  is 
minhty  and  powerful  even  in  the  sorest  defeats  of 
His  kingdom  in  the  battle  with  the  world.     He 
brings  every  thing  to  glorious  accomplishment. 

8.  Calvin:  ''The  Philistines  seek  hiding-places 
from  God's  presence.     Let  us  learn  that  the  same 
thing  happens  to  all  God's  enemies  when  they  are 
given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.     For  though  they 
are  under  the  dominion  of  the  lethargy  of  sin,  yet, 
when  God  urges  them  more  closely,  and  their  own 
conscience  presses  them,  they  seek  hiding-places 
against  the  majesty  of  God,  and  would  save  them 
selves  by  flight." 

9.  [This  chapter,  vrith  the  following,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  non-missionary  character  of  the  Old  : 


Dispensation.  For  centuries  the  Israelites  were 
near  neighbors  of  the  Philistines,  and  had  some 
acquaintance  (apparently  not  much)  with  their 
political  and  religious  institutions.  Yet  the  Phi 
listines  had  at  this  time  only  a  garbled  and  dis 
torted  account  liv.  S)  of  the  history  of  the  Israel 
ites,  derived  probably  from  tradition,  and  seem 
ingly  no  particular  knowledge  at  all  of  their  re 
ligion,  nor  did  the  Israelites  ever  attempt,  though 
they  wen-  in  the  times  of  Samson  and  David  in 
close  connection  with  Phili^tia,  to  carry  thither  a 
knowledge  of  what  thev  vet  believed  to  be  the 
only  true  religion.  This  religious  isolation  was 
no  doubt  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  for  the  develop 
ment  of  the  theocratic  kingdom,  guarding  it 
against  the  taint  of  idolatry,  and  permitting  the 
chosen  people  thoroughly  to  apprehend  and  ap 
propriate  the  truth  which  was  then  to  go  from 
them  to  all  the  world.  But  if  we  look  for  the 
natural  causes  which  produced  this  moral  isolation 
in  ancient  times,  we  shall  find  one  in  the  narrow 
ness  of  ancient  civilization,  where  the  absence  of 
means  of  social  and  litcrarv  communication  fos 
tered  mutual  ignorance  and  made  sympathy  al 
most  impossible,  and  another  in  the  peculiarly 
national  local  nature  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  with 
its  central  sanctuarv  and  its  whole  svstem 
grounded  in  the  past  historv  of  the  nation,  j ire- 
sent  ing  thus  great  obstacles  to  a  foreigner  who 
wished  to  become  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  These 
might  be  overcome,  as  in  Naaman's  case,  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  throw  off' one's  nationality  (as  was 
necessary  for  the  convert)  either  at  home  or  by 
going  to  live  in  the  land  of  Israel.  All  this  may 
palliate  the  unbelief  of  the  ancient  heathen  peo 
ples — palliate,  but  not  excuse  it,  for  .Jehovah  re 
vealed  Himself  in  mighty  works  which  ought  to 
have  carried  conviction  leomp.  vi.  (i)  and  led  to 
obedience  and  love.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Israelite  ought  to  have  tried  to  bring  the  heathen 
to  the  true  God,  and  indeed  in  the  Pss.  we  find 
exhortations  to  them  to  come  and  acknowledge 
Him.  But  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  never  freed 
themselves  from  the  narrowness  to  which  their 
institutions  trained  them. — Tu.] 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

[IlKXKY:  God  will  show  of  how  little  account 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  is,  if  the  covenant  itself 
be  broken  and  neglected  ;  even  sacred  signs  are 
not  things  that  either  He  is.  tied  to,  or  we  can 
trust  to. — TR.] 

Vers.  1-5.  The  ruinous  folly  of  the  idolatrous 
mind:  1)  It  places  God  beside  the  idols,  as  if  one 
could  serve  two  masters  (vers.  1,  2;  Matt.  vi.  24) ; 
2)  It  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  pointed  to  the 
living  God  by  the  nothingness  of  its  idols  in  con 
trast  with  Him  (ver.  3);  3)  In  spite  of  the  de 
struction  of  its  idols  through  the  power  of  the 
Lord  before  its  eyes,  it  always  sets  up  again  the 
old  idolatrous  service,  and  carries  It  still  further 
(ver.  4);  4)  Sinking  from  one  degree  of  supersti 
tion  to  another,  it  gives  itself  up,  and  is  given  up 
by  God  ever  deeper  and  deeper  into  selfish  idola 
try. — Danon  before  the  ark,  or  Heathenism  conquered 
at  the  feet  of  the  lii'ing  God :  1)  In  the  domain  of 
its  power,  its  men  abode  (vers.  1,  2);  2)  Through 
the  secret  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  Lord 
(vers.  3, 4) ;  3)  Amid  the  destruction  of  its  power  and 
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glory  (the  face  as  a  sign  of  its  worthless  glory  and 
vain  beauty  struck  down  to  the  earth,  the  head 
also  as  the  seat  of  the  wisdom  which  is  alienated 
from  God  and  opposed  to  God,  the  hands  as  a 
symbol  of  the  powers  of  darkness  which  work 
therein,  cut  off')  (vers.  3-5). — The  fall  of  heathen 
ism  :  1 )  It  is  thrown  down  before  the  power  of  God 
manifesting  Himself  as  present  in  His  word  (the 
law  and  the  testimony  in  the  ark)  (vers.  1-3);  2) 
Its  power  (head  and  hands)  is  broken  and  destroyed 
through  the  secretly  working  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  (vers.  3,  4) ;  3)  There  is  an  ever  more  and 
more  glorious  revelation  of  the  power  oi  God 
which  casts  down  heathenism  in  the  light  of  the 
day  of  salvation,  which  overcomes  the  darkness 
of  heathenism. — The  defeat  which  the  kingdom  of 
the  icorld  suffers  in  its  victory  orer  the  kingdom  of 
God:  1)  in  quiet  concealment;  2)  Through  the 
miraculous  action  of  God  ;  3)  In  open  publicity. 

Vers.  6,  7.  CALVIN  :  Here  it  is  clearly  shown 
how  great  is  the  stiff-neckedness  of  unbelievers 
in  their  error,  that  when  the  manifest  signs  of  the 
divine  judgments  press  ever  nearer,  and  there  is 
no  more  room  at  all  for  excuses,  and  when  they 
can  no  longer  conceal  their  fear  of  the  judgment 
and  the  power  of  God,  yet  they  do  not  recognize 
their  contumacy,  and  lay  aside  their  hardness  of 
heart,  but  only  seek  hiding-places  and  places  of 
refuge,  in  order  to  withdraw  themselves  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  divine  power  that  it  may  not 
reach  them.  What  sort  of  effect  do  unbelievers 
let  the  experience  and  apprehension  of  the  infi 
nite  power  of  God  produce  in  them?  Not  a 
change  of  disposition,  not  a  zealous  striving  after 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  His  word,  and  wil 
lingness,  to  give  Him  the  honor  which  belongs 
to  Him,  not  humility  of  heart  in  subjection  to  ! 
the  majesty  of  God,  but  rather  fear  and  terror  at  ! 
His  presence,  and  the  striving  to  fly  as  far  from 
Him  as  possible,  and  to  keep  God  removed  as  far  j 
as  possible  from  them. — God  avenges  Himself  on  | 


the  enemies  of  His  people,  in  that,  even  when 
they  have  obtained  a  victory  over  the  people  of 
God,  it  yet  turns  out  worse  for  them  than  lor  the 
people  of  God  who  are  defeated,  Job  xx.  5-7. — 
CRAMER  :  God  can  even  Avith  ease  constrain  His 
enemies  to  confession. 

Yer.  8.  STARK E  :  Foolish  men,  to  think  that 
the  almightiness  of  God  can  be  thwarted  by 
change  of  place. — SEE.  SCHMIDT:  Against  God 
the  devices  of  men,  even  the  wisest,  avail  nothing. 
[Yer.  9.  "Boils."  There  are  many  other  pas 
sages  in  our  English  version  of  the  Bible  in  which 
an  apparent  indelicacy  is  due  to  erroneous 
translation. — HALL:  They  judge  right  of  the 
cause;  what  do  they  resolve  for  the  cure?  .... 
They  should  have  said :  Let  us  cast  out  Dagon, 
that  we  may  pacify  and  retain  the  God  of  Israel; 
they  determine  to  thrust  out  the  ark  of  God,  that 
they  might  peaceably  enjov  themselves,  and 
Dagon.— TK.] 

Yer.  10.  God  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  His 
hands  (Prov.  xxi.  1),  and  can  speedily  turn  than 
to  change  their  will  and  purposes,  so  as  to  pro 
mote  His  honor  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church. — Yer.  12.  CALVIN:  We  should  not  imi 
tate  the  Kkronites,  who  fill  heaven  with  their 
cry,  but  with  their  heart  are  far  from  God ;  rather 
should  we,  when  the  ark  of  God  comes  so  near 
us,  come  with  our  heart  to  God.  To  Him  should 
we  cry,  when  He  comes  in  His  judgments,  and 
beg  Him  for  help  without  complaining,  while  we 
confess  to  Him  our  sins,  and  acknowledge  tlint 
we  receive  from  Him  righteous  punishment,  and 
that  the  sufferings  which  He  has  inflicted  on  us 
are  wholesome  1'or  us. — SCHLIER:  Then  could 
Israel  clearly  see  what  an  almighty  God  they 
had,  stronger  than  the  gods  of  all  the  heathens 
and  that  this  strong  God  wished  to  be  their  God, 
and  had  interested  Himself  in  behalf  of  His 
people. 


2.  Restoration  of  the  Ark  with  Expiatory  Gifts.    Chap.  VI.  1-1 1 . 

1  AND  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines  seven 

2  months.     And  the  Philistines  called  for  [together1]  the  priests  and  the  diviners, 
saying,  What  shall  we  do  to  [with]   the  ark  of  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  ?     Tell  us 

3  wherewith2  we  shall  send  it  to  his  [its]  place.     And  they  said,  If  ye3  send  away  the 
ark  of  the  God  of  Israel,  send  it  not  empty,  but  in   any  wise   [om.  in  any  wise4] 
return  him5  a  trespass-offering ;  then  ye  shall  be  healed,6  and  it  shall  be  known7  to 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


1  [Ver.  2.  So  the  verb  is  not  unfrequently  used 

2  [Ver.  2.  Or,  "how.-TR.] 


,  as  in  Josh,  xxiii.  2.— TR,] 


[Ver.  3.  The  Pron.  is  not  in  the  present  Heh.  text,  but  is  found  in  7  MSS.,  in  S  >pt.,  Syr.,  Chald.,  Arab.,  and 
apparently  in  Vulg.  It  may  have  fallen  out,  as  Houhigant  suggests,  from  similarity  to  the  following  word 
(PX  DHX).  Others  (so  Erdmann)  take  the  construction  as  impersonal,  and  render :  "  if  one  sends  back,"  etc. 
— TR.] 

4  [Ver.  3.  This  phrase  in  Eng.  A.  V.  is  intended  to  express  the  Heb.  Inf.  Ahs. ;  but  where  the  proper  shade  of 
intensity  or  emphasis  cannot  be  given  in  Eng.,  it  is  better  to  write  the  verb  simply,  and  not  introduce  a  foreign 
substantive  idea. — TR.] 

6  [Ver.  3.  Some,  ancient  vss.  and  modern  expositors  refer  this  to  the  ark,  and  render  "to  it,"  relying  on  the 
grammatical  connection,  and  on  ver.  9;  but  the  Philistines  throughout  seem  to  regard  Sod.  and  not  the  ark,  as 
the  author  of  their  sufferings.  Yet  it  is  possible  that,  even  with  this  view,  their  idolatrous  ideas  might  have  led 
them  to  appease  the  instrument  or  visible  occasion  of  the  divine  infliction. — TR.] 


CHAP.  VI.  1— VII.  1.  Ill 


4  you  why  his  hand  is  not  removed  from  you.     Then   said  they   [And  they  said], 
What  shall  be  [is]  the  trespass-offering  which  we  shall  return  to  him?     [Jn*.  And] 
they  answered  [said],  Five  golden  emerods  [boils]  and  five  golden  mice,8  according9 
to  the  number  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines;  for  one  plague  was  [is]  on  you10  all 

5  and  on  your  lords.     Wherefore  [And]   ye  shall    make   images  of  your  emerods 
[boils],  and  images  of  your  mice  that  mar  [devastate]  the  land  ;  and  ye  shall  give 
glory  to  the  Ciod  of  Israel  ;  peradventure  he  will  lighten  his   hand   from   off  you, 

6  and  from  off  your  gods,  and  from  off  your  land.     [Ins.  And]  wherefore  then  [out. 
then]  do  [will]  ye  harden  your  hearts,  as  the  Egyptians   and   Pharaoh   hardened 
their  hearts?  [/;»*.  Did  they  not],  when  he   had    [om.  had11]  wrought  wonderfully 
among  them,  did  they  not  [om.  did  they  not]  let  the  people  go,  and  they  departed? 

7  Now  therefore  [And  now]  make12  a  new  cart,  and  take1'  two  milch  kine,  on  which 
there  hath  come  no  yoke,  and  tie  [yoke]  the  kine  to  the  cart,  and  bring  their  calves 

8  home  from  them.      And  take  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  lay  it  upon  the 
cart,  and  put  the  jewels  of  gold  [golden  figures13],  which  ye  return  him5  for  a  tres 
pass-offering,  in  a  [the14]  coffer  by  the  side  thereof,  and  send  it  away,  that   it  may 

9  go.     And  see,  if  it  goeth  [go]  up  by  the  way  of  his  [its]  own  coast  to  Beth-Sheraesh, 
then  he  hath  done  us  this  great  evil  ;  but  if  not,  then  we  shall  know  that  ii  is  not 

10  his  hand  that  smote  us  ;  it  was  a  chance  that  happened  to  us.     And  the   men   did 
so,  and  took  two  milch  kine,  and  tied  [yoked]  them  to  the  cart,  and  shut  up  their 

11  calves  at  home;  And  thev  [om.  they]  laid  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  upon  the 
cart,  and  the  coffer  with  [and]  the  mice  of  gold  [golden  mice]  and  the  images  of 
their  emerods  [boils].15 

3.  Reception  and  Quartering  of  the  Ark  in  Israel.    Chap.  VI.  12  —  VII.  1. 

12  And  the  kine  took  the  straight  way  [went  straight  forward16]   to  the  way  of  [on 
the  road  to]  Bethshemesh,  awl  [om.  and]  went  along  the  highway  [on  one  highway 
thev  went],  lowing17  as  they  went,  and  turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left;  and  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  went  after  them  unto  the  border  of  Betbshe- 

fl  [Ver.  n.  Erdmann  and  others  take  tin's  sentence  n<  conditional  (which  is  hero  possible,  Inn  somewhat  hard) 
on  the  ground  that  the  priests  .-in-  not  stir*-  that  the  atonement-offering  will  he  snece<-fu],  Inn  propose  an  experi 
ment  (as  in  ver.  ;>)•  Yet  in  vers.  ">  ainl  (',  they  arc  sure.  and  the  experiment  in  ver.  '.'  seems  an  afterthought.  —  TK.J 

7  [\Vr.  3.  The  ITeb.  text  is  here  supported  hy  Syr..  Arah.  :m«l  Vulg..  nor  is  there  any  variation  in  the  MSS.  i  lie 
Rossi);  hut  Sept.  lias  "expiation  shall  he  ma<!e  for  you"  H32J  ',  ainl  Chald.  "healing  shall   he  granted   y,,u" 
(rP"i;V).    To  the  first  of  these  the  repetition  is  an  objection,  to  the  second  the  order  of  ideas  ihealint:.  expiation). 
It  does  not  appear  whether  they  are  loose  renderings  of  our  text,  or  represent  a  different  text.  —  Tn.] 

8  [Ver.  -t.  Philippson  renders  "tumors"  tt/i.-«-/,iriil.<f<}.  setting  aside  the  supposed  plasrue  of  field-mice.     See 
Exe.tr.  \<>te<  in  /nn>.     The  Sent,  here  det  ;irts  'from  the  Heh.  text  in  tin-  order  of  statements  and  in  the  numher  of 
mice;  see  the  diseussion  in  the  note  on  the  pai-sago.—  Tu.J 

9  [Ver.  4.  This  Hause  stands  first  in  the  original.—  TR.] 

10  [Ver.  4.  Heh.:  "them  all."  and  so  Erdmnnn  and  Philippson.     Put  all  the  VPS.  and  10  MSS.  read  "yon." 
which  the  sense  seems  to  require.  —  TR.] 


»  [Ver.  n.  The  verb  (pnn)  is  :W..  rendered  "wrought  "  in  Ex.  x.  2  hy  Enp.  A.  V.  ;  Sept.  and  Vnlir.  render 
freelv  "smote;"  but  Syr.  has  "they  mocked  them,  and  did  not  send  them  away,  and  they  went,"  where,  the  wrong 
numher  of  the  first  vh.  required  the  negation  in  the  second.  —  TR.] 

18  [Ver.  7.  Or,  "take  and  prepare"  ^so  Erdmann).    But  the  verb  }plp   niay  properly  he  taken  as  expletive  or 

pleonastic  here,  ns  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  18  (see  Ges.  Lex.  s.  v.),  though  it  must  he  understood  before  the  second  accu 
sative  "kine."—  TR.] 

13  [Ver.  8.  The  word  '73  means  any  instrument  or  implement,  and  is  used  of  utensils,  implements,  armor, 

weapons,  vessels  and  jewels;  here,  however,  it  is  none  of  these,  but  figures.  copies  or  works;  Luther.  Wider, 
Erdmann,  perathe,  D'Alholi,  figures.  ('alien,  emnreintos.  and  the  other  modern  VSS.,  of  Martin,  Diodati,  D'Almei- 
da,  De  S.  Miguel,  have  "figures;"  only  the  Dutch  has  "jewels,"  Vulg.  rota,  Sept.  oxeuyj.  —  TF.J 

14  [Ver.  8.  The  Art.  here  points  out  the  coffer  which  belonged  to  the  cart;  but  as  this  is  not  otherwise  known 
or  mentioned,  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  Art.  in  Entr.  makes  little  or  no  difference..    The  Al.  Sept.  inserts  a 
neg.  before  the  word  "put"  in  this  verse,  perhaps  to  avoid  a  supposed  difficulty  in  the  number  of  golden  mice. 

"  rVer.  11.  The  Vat.  Sept.  (hut  not  AU  omits  the  words  "and  the  images  of  their  boils,"  perhaps  in  order  to 
indicate  that  the  mice  were  not  in  the  argaz  or  box,  and  thus  avoid  the  difficulty  above-mentioned  (see  ver.  IS). 
Wellhausen,  taking  exception  to  the  inverted  order  here  (mice,  boils),  to  the  word  tchorim,  and  to  the  ambiguity 
of  the  phrase,  omits  all  of  ver.  11  after  "coffer,"  resrardine  the  Heb.  as  a  gloss  on  the  already  corrupt  Greek.  But 
this  is  improbable,  and  the  Heb.  is  sustained  by  all  the  VSS.  The  trhorim  is  not  improbably  a  marginal  explana 
tion  otopkaltm  which  has  crept  into  the  text  (so  Geiger  and  Erdmann);  hut  the  text,  though  not  perfectly  clear, 
must,  on  critical  grounds,  be  retained,  since  there  would  have  been  no  special  reason  why  a  scribe  should  insert 
it,  but  on  the  other  hand  ground  for  its  omission,  as  the  Greek  shows  tampering  with  the  text  to  avoid  a  diffi- 

le  [Ver.  12.  On  the  form  of  the  Heb.  word  see  Erdmann  in  loco.—  Ta.] 
«  [Ver.  12.  Ges.  Gram.  (Conant's  transl.),  g  75,  Rem.  I.  2.—  TR.] 
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13  mesh.     And  they18  of  Bethshemesh  were  reaping  their  wheat-harvest  in  the  valley  ; 

14  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  saw  the  ark,  aod  rejoiced  to  see19  it.     And  the 
cart  came  into  the  field  of  Joshua  a  Bethshemite  [the  Bethshemeshite],  and  stood 
there,  where  [and  there]  there  was  a  great  stone  ;  and  they  clave  the  wood  of  the 

15  cart,  and  offered  the  kiae  a  burnt-offering  unto   the  Lord   [Jehovah].     And   the 
Levites  took  down  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  the  coffer  that  was  with  it, 
wherein  [MIS.  were]  the  jewels  of  gold  [golden  figures]  were   [pm.  were],  and  put 
them  on  the  great  stone  ;  and  the  men  of  Bethshemesh  offered  burnt-offerings,  and 

16  sacrificed  sacrifices  the  same  day  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  when  {pm.  when] 
the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines  had  seen  [saw]  it,  they  [and]   returned   to   Ekron 

17  the  same  day.     And  these  are  the  golden  emer.  ds   [boils]   which   the   Philistines 
returned  for  [as]  a  trespass-offering  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  for  Ashdod  one,  for 

18  Gaza  one,  for  Askolon  one,  for  Gath  one,  tor  Ekron  one.     And  the  golden  mice 
{ins.  were]  according  t<>  the  number  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  belonging  to 
the  five  lords,  .both  of  fenced  cities  and  of  country  villages,20  even  unto  the  great 
stone  of  Abel  whereon  they  set  down  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  which  stone  remaineth  unto 
this  day  in  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Bethshemite  [And21  the  great  stone,  on  which 
they  set  down  the  ark  of  Jehovah,  remaineth  to  this  day  in  the  field  of  Joshua  the 
Bethshemeshite]. 

19  And  he  smote  the  men  of  Bethshemesh,  because  they  had  [o??i.  had]  looked  into 
[at22]  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  even  [and]  he  smote  of  the  people  fifty  thou 
sand  and  three-score  and  ten  men  [70  men,  50,000  men1'3]  ;  and  the  people  lamented, 
because  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  smitten  [smote]  many  of  {pm.  many  of]  the  people 

20  with  a  great  slaughter.     And  the  men  of  .Bethshemesh  said,  Who  is  able  to  stand 
before  {_im.  Jehovah],  this  holy  Lord  {pm.  Lord]  God?  and  to  whom  shall  he  go 

21  up  from  us?     And  they  sent  messenger*  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kirjath-jearim,  say 
ing,  The  Philistines  have  brought  again  [back]  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ; 
come  ye  down,  and  fetch  it  up  to  you. 

CHAP.  VII.  1  AND  the  men  of  Kirjath-jearim  came,  and  fetched  up  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  and  brought  it  into  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  [on]  the  hill,  and 
sanctified  [consecrated]  Eleazar  his  son  to  keep  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

is  [Ver.  1:5.  The  Hob.  has  simply  "Bethshemesh,"  tho  place  put  for  its  inhabitants.—  TR.] 

19  [Ver.  13.  Sept.:  "to  moot  it"  OPiOpS),  error  of  copyist.—  Tn.] 

20  [Vor.  1R.  Tho  first  clause  of  this  verse  (and  along  with  it  vor.  17)  is  stricken  out  by  Wellhausen  on  the 
round  of  its  incompatibility  with  vor.  «.     The  external  evidence  for  the  clause  is  complete;  on  the  internal  evi 
ence  see  the  Comm.  in  loco   and  Translator's  note.  —  Tii. 


g 

den 


loco. 


21  [V 


er.  is.  Or:  "witne 


e  great  stone,"  >'tc.,  omitting  tho  word  '•  remainoth  ;"  so  Erdmann,  see  Comm.  in 


.     The  simpler  translation  given  above  i>  that  suggested  in  Bib.  t'omm.— Tn.J 
2  [Ver.  19.  'Ibis  is  tho  common  moaning  of  the  verb  (HX1  with  3). — TR.] 

23  [Ver.  19.  These  numbers,  though  probably  incorrect,  are  left  in  the  text,  because  no  satisfactory  reading 
been  settled  on.    The  clause  should  be  bracketed.    See  discussion  in  Comm.— TR.] 


has  be 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

I.  Vers.  1-11.  The  ark  is  Kent  back  with  expiatory 
gifts.  The  designation  of  place:  in  the  field  is 
here  to  be  taken  in  the  wider  sense  of  territory, 
country,  as  in  Ruth  i.  2. — The  seven  months, 
during  which  the  ark  was  in  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  was  a  time  of  uninterrupted  plagues. 
In  addition  to  the  disease  of  boils  came  the  plague 
of  the  devastation  of  the  fields  by  mice.  That  the 
plague  of  mice  was  something  over  and  above  the 
disease  is  plain  from  vers.  5,  11,  18;  in  ver.  I  the 
Sept.  adds,  "  and  their  land  swarmed  with  mice," 
which  the  narrator  has  not  expressly  mentioned. 
Thenius'  supposition  that,  from  similarity  of  final 
syllables  ((D'T),  a  clause  has  fallen  out  of' the  Ileb. 
text,  is  too  bold  a  one.  Maurer  remarks  cor 
rectly:  "it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Hebrew 
writers  not  infrequently  omit  things  essential,  and 
then  afterwards  mention  them  briefly  in  succes 
sion." — Ver.  2.  After  it  had  been  determined  in 


the  council  of  the  princes  to  send  back  the  ark  to 
the  Israelites,  the  priests  and  soothsayers  arc  now  to 
tell  how  it  shall  be  sent  back.  Alongside  of  an 
honorable  priestly  class  appear  here  the  soothsayers 
[diviners]  (that  is,  the  organs  of  the  deity,  who 
reveal  his  counsel  and  will  through  the  mantic 
art)  as  authorities,  whose  decision  is  final.  The 
princes  had  to  consider  the  political-national  and 
social  side,  these  the  religious  side  of  the  ques 
tion.*  Inasmuch  as  it  has  already  been  deter- 

*  [The  word  here  employed  for  "priests"  (kobanim) 
is  the  same  as  that  used  to  designate  the  priests  of  the 
true  God,  the  distinctive  word  for  idol-priests  (kemarim) 
occurring  only  three  times  in  O.  T.,  though  frequent  in 
the  Syriac  and  Chald.  translations.  The  Arabic  here 
renders  "chiefs"  or  "doctors"  (ahbara),  probably  to 
avoid  a  scandalous  application  of  the  sacred  name.  For 
etymology  of  kolien  see  Ges.,  Thes.,  and  Furst,  Ileb.  Lex. 
— The  word  rendered  "  soothsayer  "  (qosem)  is  probably 
from  a  stem  meaning  "to  divide,  partition,  assign  for 
tunes,"  and  seems  to  be  employed  to  denote  divination 
by  processes  such  as  shaking  arrows,  consulting  tera- 
phim,  inspecting  livers  (Ez.  xxi.  2(5-28  [21-231).  perhaps 
differing  thus  from  the  mantic  art  proper,  which  involved 
possession  or  inspiration  by  the  deity  (which  two  me. 


CHAP.  VI.  1— VII.  1. 
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mined  to  send  the  ark  back,  the  question  "  what 
shail  we  do  in  respect  to  the  ark  of  God?"  is  only 
introductory  to  the  succeeding  question,  "where 
with  or  how  shall  we  send  it  to  its  place  ?"  The 
n^3  may  mean  either,  but  the  rendering  "  how, 
in  what  way  "  (Vulg.  quomodo)  is  favored  by  the 
connection,  since  the  priests  would  else  not  have 
answered  that  the  ark  was  not  to  be  sent  back 
without  gifts.—  Ver.  3.  We  must  here  not  supply 

the  pronoun  "ye"  to  the  Particip.  (D'nStfD),  but 
must  render  (an  in  ii.  24)  impersonally*:  "if  one 
sends,  if  they  send."  The  ark  must  be  restored, 
not  empty,  but  with  gifts.  These  gifts  are  to  be  an 
asham  (Dl?X),  a  debt-oflering  or  expiatory  oflering ; 
the  gift  is  thus  designated,  because  it  is  a  question 
of  the  payment  of  a  debt.f  Satisfaction  must  be 
made  to  the  angered  God  of  the  people  of  Israel 
i\,."  t'ie  contempt  put  on  Him  by  the  abduction  of 
the  ark.  The  word  "return,  make  compensation" 
O'C/H)  refers  to  the  unlawful  appropriation  ;  it  is 
a  matter  of  compensation.  Vulg. :  <]>io<l  debeti*, 

redditc  ei  pro  peccato.  "lS  ["  to  him,"  "  to  it  v]  is 
to  be  referred  not  to  the  ark  (Sept.),  but  to  God. 
Send  Him  a  "gift,  by  which  His  auger  shall  be 
appeased,  lest  lie  torment  you  more"  (Cleric.). 
According  to  Kx.  xxiii.  15  no  one  was  allowed  to 
appear  empty-handed  (D[^'7.)  before  God.  Whe 
ther,  as  Clericus  supposes,  this  was  known  to  the 
Philfstine  priests,  is  uncertain.  The  words  TN 
^ND^JTI  may  be  taken  either  as  conditional  cr  as 
assertonj.  The  latter  rendering  "then  you  shall 
be  healed"  would  suit  the  connection  and  the 
whole  situation,  but  that  these  priests  expressly 
declare  it  to  be  possible  (ver.  0)  that  this  plague 
was  to  be  ascribed  not  to  the  God  of  Israel,  but  to 
a  chance.  The  hypothetical  rendering  is  there 
fore  to  be  preferred,  which  is  grammatically  allow 
able,  though  the  conditional  particle  is  wanting. 
(Comp.  Ew.  Gr.,  \  3o7  b).  We  must  therefore 
translate:  "  and  if  ye  shall  be  healed.".]:  In  the 
words  "and  it  shall  be  known  to  you  why  His 
hand  is  not  removed  from  yon  "  the  present  tense 
offers  no  difficulty,  the  sense  being:  "you  shall 
then  by  the  cure  learn  why  His  hand  now  smites 
you;  His  hand  is  not  removed  from  you,  because 
the  expiation  for  your  guilt,  which  will  be  fol 
lowed  by  cure,  is  not  yet  made." 

Bunsen :  "  It  was  a  universal  custom  of  ancient 
nations  to  dedicate  to  the  deity  to  whom  a  sick 
ness  was  ascribed,  or  from  whom  cure  was  desired, 
likenesses  of  the  diseased  parts."  This  was  true 


thods  Cicero  calls  divination  with  and  without  art,  Div. 
1.  18).  The  word  is  used  in  O.  T.  only  of  false  diviners 
(for  wider  use  in  Arabic  see  Freytair,  Ar.  Lex.  s.  v.  qasama). 
Comp.  Art.  "Divination"  in  Smith's  nib.  Diet.  Articles 
"Wiihrsager"  and  "Magier"  in  Winer's  Bib.  R.  Jr.,  and 
Ges.,  Thes.— TR.| 

*  [On  this  see  Translator's  note  in  "  Textual  and  Gram 
matical." — TR.] 

t  [The  word  asham  rather  means  not  "debt."  but  "of 
fence"  and  its  "punishment"  (eomp.  Gen.  xxyi.  10;  Ps. 
xiv. !»;  Isa.  liii.  It),  and  the  Arab,  athama),  and  is  not  re- 
stric-icd  in  the  Mosaic  Law  to  cases  of  restitution  Csee 
Lev.  v.  (.Eng.  A.  V.  v.— vi.  7),  xiv.  12;  Nil.  vi.  12).  Here 
it  in.iy  be  used  in  this  latter  sense,  and  is  in  general 
more  appropriate  than  hattnth.  since  the  Philistines  can 
not  be  supposed  to  have  the  deeper  conception  of  sin 
involved  in  th<-  latter  word.  It  is,  of  course,  a  Question 
whi'tlitM"  they  employed  this  very  word  asham. — TR.] 

J  f  Against  'this  see' note  under'"  Textual  and  Gramma 
tical."— TR.] 


also  of  the  cause  of  the  plagues.  The  Philistines 
therefore  (ver.  4  sq.),  when  they  inquired  what 
the'y  should  send  along  as  trespass  e>r  expiatory 
oflering,  received  the  answer:  "  live  golden  boils 
and  five  golden  mice."  The  number  five  is  e  x- 
pre-sslv  fixeel  on  with  reference  to  the1  live  princes 
of  the  Philistines,  who  represent  the  whole  people 
O3DD  is  Ace.  of  exact  determination  "  according 
to,  in  relation  to,"  with  adverbial  signification. 
Ges.  Gr.,  't.  US,  ;>).  The  change  of  person  in  the 
words  "  one  plague  is  em  them  all  and  on  your 
princes"  has  occasioned  the  reading  "  you  all," 
which  is  for  this  re-ason  to  be  reje  e-ted.*  Pe-ople 
ami  princes  are  he-re  regarded  as  a  unit,  the  latter 
representing  the  former,  and  then  lore  the  number 
of  the  gifts  to  be-  offered  for  the  whole-  is  ele-te-r- 
mined  by  the  number  (live)  of  the  priue-e-s.  Yer. 
5  makes  in  a  supplementary  way  express  mention 
of  the  derdxtdtion  which  the-  inici'  made-  in  the-  laud. 
"This  plague  is  e>t'ten  far  gre-ate-r  in  southern 
lands  than  with  us;  so  that  the  Kgyptians  use  the 
figure  of  a  fieldmouse  to  denote  destruction;  there 
are  many  examples,  it  is  said,  e»f  the-  whole  har 
vest  in  a  fielel  having  been  de-strove  d  by  them  in 
one  night"  (v.  Ge-rl.).  Com]>.  lloe-h.  11'nmz.  II., 
4'2\)  ed.  Ros.;  Plin.  Jlixt.  Sdt.  X.  c.  (if).  l',y  the 
presentation  of  the-  likenesses  in  gold  they  were 
to  "give  honor  to  the  (iod  of  Israel."  These 
words  of  the  Philistine  prie-sts  explain  the  expres 
sion  "pay  or  re-turn  a  trespass-ottering."  P>y  the 
removal  of  the  ark,  the  seat  of  the  glory  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  His  honor  is  violateel  ;  he-nee  the 
punishment  in  this  two-fold  plague  ;  by  these  gifts 
the-y  are  to  attempt  to  make  compensation  for  the 
violation  of  honor,  and  the1  wrath  e>l  the-  (iod  who 
is  wounded  in  His  honor  is  to  be  turned  aside. 
"  P>\  bringing  precise-ly  the-  instrument  of  their 
chastisement  as  a  gift  to  <  iod,  the'y  confess  that  He 
Himself  has  punished  them,  and  do  In. mage  to 
His  might,  hoping  therefore  all  the  more  by  pay 
ing  their  debt  to  ue  made  or  to  remain  free-,"  ( v. 
Ge-rlaeh).  The  expression  " JXT/KIJ^  He  will 
lighten  His  hand  from  of!' yon"  agrees  with  that 
in  ver.  8,  "if  ye  be  healed,"  and  with  ve-r.  9. 

[It  is  not  cfear  that  the  Philistines  were  visited 
with  a  plague  of  mice.  In  spite-  of  Maurer  s  remark 
(on  ver.  1)  endorsed  by  Krdmann,  it  is  strange 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  mice  in  chap.  v. 
Philippson  (who  translates  akbar  not  "mouse" 
but  "  boil  ")  further  objects  that  the  assumption 
of  a  mouse-plague  different  from  the  boil-disease 
is  incompatible  with  the  assertion  in  ver.  4,  "one 
plague  is  on  you  and  em  your  lords,"  which  sup 
poses  a  bodily  inllie-tiem  (on  which,  however,  see 
the  discussion  of  the  Sept.  text  of  vers.  4,  5,  in  note 
to  ver.  18).  iNor  does  the  Heb.  text  expressly 
state  that  there  was  such  a  plague.  In  ver.  5  no 
thing  more  is  necessarily  said  (so  Wellhausen) 
than  that  they  were  exposed  to  land  devastations 
by  mice,  and  that  the  whole  land  had  Buffered,  and 
ver.  18  (however  interpreted)  adds  nothing  to  the 
statement  in  ver.  4.  We  may  on  critical  grounds 
keep  the  present  Masoretic  text  (discarding  the 
Sept.  addition  to  ver.  1)  without  finding  in  it  the 
mouse-plague.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figure  of 
a  mouse  was  in  Egypt  a  symbol  of  destruction,  and 
so  might  have  been  chosen  here  as  a  fitting  expia- 

*  [For  defence  of  the  reading  "vou  all"  see  "Textual 
and  Grammatical"  notes  in  loco.—  TR.] 
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tory  offering.    Possibly,  as  there  was  a  Baal-zebub,  and  proportionate  to    the  honor  of  the  God  of 

"lord  of  flies"    (Zei>?  'Airo/jvtoc),   worshipped  at  Israel.     The  Philistines  are  not,  for  this  purpose, 

Ekron,  so  there  was  a  Baal-akbar,  "  lord  of  mice,"  to  have  a  new  cart  made,  but,  as  the  preceding 

and  this  animal  may  have  been  connected  with  =inp  shows,  to  take*  one  already  made,  in  order 

religions  worship.— Others  explain  the  figures  of  to   fit  it  up  anj  prepare  it  for  this  end ;  this  is 

the  boils  and   mice  as  telesms  or  talismans      So  }           b    tl      ^   [U      d  make»-ji     A  new 

Maimonides,  quoted  in  Poole's  Synopsis,  in  which  f                ~    ,    -,     -,  , 

are  cited  many  illustrations  of  the  wide  use  of  ta-  and  two  hitherto  unyoked  milch  cows  (comp.  Dent. 

lisraans  (figures  made  under  planetary  and  astral  *xi.  3)   are  to  carry  back  the  ark  with  the  pre- 

oonmnctiona  in  the  likeness  of  the  injurious  object  sen;s5  Onl7  what  had  not  been  used,  what  was 

or  of  the  part  affected)  among  the  ancients  (ex-  still  underrated   was  an  appropriate  means  lor 

panded   by    Kitto,  Daily  Bible   Jtlaat.,  tiaal   and  tne  llonor  destined    to  be  shown  to  the  dreaded 

David,  p/SGiq.)..     But,   supposing   there  was  a  God    of    Israel 


you,  etc.,  is  a  pregnant  expre; 
"  lighten  and  turn  away  from  you,"  so  that  the 
burden  of  the  punishment  shall  be  removed  from 
you.  In  ver.  6  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  is  re 
ferred  to  in  order  to  strengthen  the  exhortation. 


hind  the  drawing  cows,  back  into  the  house — that 
is,  into  the  stall.  In  reference  to  the  cows  the 
Masc.  is  thrice  used  in  ver.  7  for  the  Fern.,  "be 
cause  the  writer  thinks  of  the  cows  as  oxen" 


JOJ-IUVi      l\J     ILi       V71M01       LVJ     OL1  L,li;;  t  HVJ1I         LllVJ        *J^V1  1 V7 1  ttl>L  L\J  11 .      |       ,  rOI  •  \  1  •  1    /  v        -«      -*  r 

We  have  already  seen  in  iv.  8  the  mark  of  the    (Themus);  and  so  in  vers  10  12.     In  ver.  8  aim- 
deep  impression  made  on  the  neighboring  heathen  j  °ute  dejcription  is  given  of  the  manner  of  loading 
nations  by  the  judgments  of  the  God  of  Israel  on  j  the  cart  Wlth  the  ark  aml  wlth  the  coller 
the  Egyptians.    The  Philistine  priests  see  in  these 
plagues  judgments   like   those    inflicted    on    the 
Egyptians,  and  set  forth  the  universal  and  com 
prehensive  significance  of  this   revelation  of  the 
heavy  hand   of  God  in  the  words   "  on    [rather 
from]  you,  and  your  god  [better,  perhaps,  gods,  as 
in  Eng.  A.  V.],  and  your  land."     They  thus  refer 
this  general  calamity  not  only  to  its  highest  cause 
in  the  God  of  Israel  and  His  violated  honor,  but 
also  to  its  deepest  ground  in  the  Philistines'  hard 
ening  of  the  heart  against  Him  after  the  manner 


found  only  liere  and  vers.  11,  15)  in  which  the 
golden  expiatory  gifts  were  to  be  carried.  "And 
send  it  away,  that  it  may  go."  From  the  connection 
it  appears  that  the  cart,  with  the  ark,  is  left  to  the 
cows  to  draw;  the  direction  which  they  take  with 
out  being  led  or  driven  is  decisive  of  the  question 
whether  the  plagues  are  from  the  God  of  Israel 
or  not. 

Ver.  9.  This  is  stated  more  precisely  by  the 
priests.  If  the  cows  went  straight  to'  its"  (the 
ark's)  territory,  this  would  be  the  sign  that  the 


of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,  and  so  show  exact  plagues  were  from  the  God  of  Israel  ;  if  not,  it 
acquaintance  with  the  pragmatism  of  the  historv  would  show  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  chance. 
of  God's  revelations  towards  Egypt  and  its  king.  From  their  stand-point  the  heathen  distinguished 
Comp.  Ex.  vii.  13  sqq.  with  viii.  32.  It  is  evi-  •  with  perfect  logical  consistency  between  thc  pro- 
dent  from  the  connection  that  the  words  of  the 
priests  are  to  be  referred  only  to  the  obligation  to 
"give  honor  to  the  God  of  Israel"  by  expiatory 
presents,  not  to  the  restoration  of  the*  ark,  which 
was  already  determined  on.  The  hardening  or 
obduration  of  the  heart  is  the  stubborn  and  per 
sistent  refusal  to  give  to  the  God  of  Israel  His 
due  honor,  after  His  honor  had  been  violated. 


The  word  jgnn  ["  wrought  "]  points  to  God's 
mighty  desds  against  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyp 
tians  ;  it  is  found  in  the  same  sense  "work,  ex 
ercise  power"  ["work  one's  will  on"]  in'Ex- 
x.  2  and  1  Sam.  xxxi.  4.  In  view  of  these  ex 
hibitions  of  God's  power,  they  are  warned  against 
such  a  persistent  stiff-necked  opposition  to  it. 
Ver.  6  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  doubt  expressed 
in  ver.  9,  whether  the  plagues  come  from  the  God 
srael  or  from  a  chance,  since  it  is  (in  ver.  9) 
at  any  rate  regarded  as  possible  that  the  God  of 
Israel  has  th 
Tvw-ihiliHr  nf 

every  thing  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  God  of 
the  Israelites  which  the  heathen,  from  their  fear 
th3  gods,  dreaded  under  the  circumstances  not 
less,  yea,  more  than  the  anger  of  their  own  gods" 
(Ken). 

Vers.  7-9.  The  arrangements  respecting  the  mode  ,  —  ••-•• 
oj  sending  back  the  ark.  In  ver  7  the  arrangements  i  sm.aller 
are  made  for  a  restoration  of  the  ark  worth  of 


vidence  of  the  God  of  Israel  and  a  mere  chance. 
"Its  territory  or  coast"  p^Ji)  is  the  land  of  Is 
rael  as  its  home.  Bethshemesh  is  one  of  the  Is 
rael  itish  priestly  cities  on  the  border  of  Judah  and 
Dan  (Josh.  xxi.  16),  the  nearest  of  them  to  Ekron, 
and  the  nearest  point  of  entrance  from  Philistia 
into  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10,  11). 
The  valley  in  or  on  which  (ver.  13)  it  lay,  was  the 
same  with  the  present  Wady  Surar.  The  present 
Ain  Shems  which  rests  on  it  is  the  ancient  Bethshe- 
mesh.f  S.  Robinson,  II.  599,  III.  224  sq.  [Amer. 
Ed.  II.  14,  16,  223-225.]  If  this  direction  was 
not  taken  by  the  cows,  that  was  to  be  the  sign  that 
"this  wax  a  chance  (H^pD  is  not  adverb,  "by 


*  rErdmann  translates:  "take  and  make  a  new  cart, 
and  take,  two  milch  cows," — on  which  see  note  under 
"  Textual  and  Grammatical."— TR.] 

t  [Robinson :   "Just  on  the  west  of  the  village  (Ain 
—   ^ „„,  ^^  II1C  ,j,uu  U1     Shemsl.  on  and  around  the  plateau  of  a  low  swell  be- 

Israel  has  thus  exhibited  His  ano-er      "The  moro    IlVPOa  thu  Snrar  on  the  North  and  a  smallpr  Wady  on 
-7       "i.^er.     ^    ine  meie    the  South,  are  the  manifest  traces  of  an  ancient  site, 
seem  advisable  to  do  ;  Here  are  the  vestiges  of  a  former  extensive  city,  con 
sisting  of  many  foundations  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
walls  of  hewn 'stone.     Th«  materials  have  indeed  been 
chiefly  swallowed  up  in  the  probably  repeated  construc 
tions  of  the  modern  village;  but  enough  yet  remains  to 
make  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  marked  sites  which 
we  had  any  where  seen.    On  the  north  the  great  Wady 
es-Surar — itself  a  plain — runs  off  first   west  and   then 
north-west  into  the  great  plain  :  whil"  on  the  south  the 
comes   down   from   the   south-east,  and 
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chance"  (Keil),  but  Nora,  of  the  subject;  and 
this  is  no  ground  for  reading  (with  Bottcher) 
rppp,  "by  chance").  The  meaning  of  the 
priests  was,  that  the  cows,  being  unaccustomed  to 
the  yoke,  and  being,  besides,  milch  cows,  from 
which  their  calves  had  been  separated,  would,  in 
obedience  to  their  natural  impulse,  wish  to  turn 
about  and  go  back  to  their  stall,  unless  a  higher 
power  restrained  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
take  the  road  to  Bethshemesh  and  keep  it.  By 
God's  ordination  this  was  done,  and  so  was  for  the 
Philistines  the  factual  confirmation  given  by  the 
God  of  Israel  of  the  opinion  that  lie  hud  inflicted 
the  plagues  on  them.  Vers.  1»>,  11  relate  the 
carrying  out  of  the  arrangements  which  the  priests 
had  made.  The  restoration  is  performed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  priests. 

11.  Vers.  I'J-'Jl.  The  ark  w  tr<ni#porlcd  to  tteth- 
shemexh.  Ver.  lli.  They  kept  the  road  cxaetly  — 
lit.  "they  were  straight  on  the  way.1'*  Mesillah 

(n^p*D)  is  a  thrown  up,  raised  wav,  a  highway. 
On  one  highivay  —  that  is,  without  going  hither  and 
thither,  as  is  afterwards  added  by  way  of  explana 
tion,  "without  turning  aside  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left."  Theif  went  g»ing  and  /</»'•///  7;  that  is,  con 
stantly  lowing,  because  they  wanted  their  calves; 
yet  they  did  not  turn  about,  but  went  on  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  Philistine  princes  went 
behind,  not  before  them,  because,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  priests,  they  had  to  ob 
serve  whither  the  animals  went.  Yer.  1M.  IJeth- 
nhcine.<h  is  for  "the  inhabitants  of  Bethshemesh." 
Though  it  was  a  priestlv  eitv,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethshemesh  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
Levites.  The  Bethshemeshites,  who  were  reaping 
wheat  in  the  valley  (  Wady  Surari,  rejoiced  to  see 
the  long-lost  ark.  [The  wheat  harvest  points  to 
Mav  or  .June  as  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  ark. 
Robinson:  "May  13.  Most  of  the  fields  (near 
Jericho)  were  already  reaped.  Three  (lavs  before 
we  had  left  the  wheat  green  upon  the  fields  around 
Hebron  and  Carmel;  and  we  afterwards  found  the 
harvest  there  in  a  less  forward  state  on  the  (5th  of 
June"  (I.  550,  551).  We  do  not  know  what  spe 
cies  of  wheat  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  ;  but  the 
crop  was  the  most  important  one  in  the  country 
(see  1  Kings  v.  11).  Mr.  W.  Houghton  says 
(Smith's  Sib.  Diet.  Art.  "Wheat"):  "There  ap 
pear  to  be  two  or  three  kinds  of  wheat  at  present 
grown  in  Palestine,  the  Triticum  wdgare  (var.  hy- 
bernum),  the  T.  spelta,  and  another  variety  of 
bearded  wheat,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Egyptian  kind,  the  T.  compositmn"  The 
phrase  "they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  saw,"  being 
the  common  Heb.  formula  for  "looking,"  does  not 
show  that  the  object  looked  at  was  on  a  higher 
elevation  than  the  spectator.  Thus  Stanley's  ar 
gument  (Sin.  and  Pa!.,  p.  248)  from  Gen.  xxii.  4 
as  to  the  site  of  "Moriah"  has  no  weight.  —  TR.] 
Ver.  14.  The  great  stone  in  the  field  of  the  Beth- 
shemeshite  Joshua  was  probably  the  occasion  of 
the  cart's  being  stopped  here,  with  the  design  of 
using  the  stone  as  a  sacred  spot  for  the  solemn  re 
moval  of  the  ark  and  the  presents,  as  appears  from 
ver.  15.  The  Levites  are  expressly  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  setting  the  ark  down  on  the 


'  is  for  mi#",  and  the  '  for  fl.    On  this  form 

T    :  -•  T  :  T  • 

comp.  Ew.  \  191  6,  and  Gesen.  §47,  R.  3. 


!  great  stone,  a  sacred  act  which  pertained  to  them 
:  alone.     Since  the  ark  betokened  the  presence  of 
I  the  Lord,  it  could  be  said  that   they,  namely,  the 
!  Bethshemeshites,  oflered   the   kine'to  the  Lord  by 
'  using  the  wood  of  the  cart  for  the  burnt-oflering. 
With  this  they  joined  a   blood-oliering.     It  was 
lawful  to  ofler  the  sacrifice  here,  because,  wherever 
the   ark  was,  offering   might   be  made.     Though 
the  people  of  Betlusheniexh  are   expressly  said  to  be 
the  offerers  [ver.  15],  this  does  not  exclude  the 
co-operation  of  the  priests,  especially  as  Bethshe- 
mesh  was  a  priestly  city.      From  the  single  burnt- 
oflering  in  ver.  II,    which   was   oflered' with   the 
cart    and  the  kine,  tin-   burnt-oflerings   [ver.  15] 
and    the    slain-oflerings,    which    were    connected 
with  a  joyful  sacrificial    meal,  are  to  be  distin- 
.  guisbed   as  a  second   sacrificial   act,  which,  in   its 
first  element  ithe  burnt-oflering),  set  forth  the  re 
newed  consecration  and  devotion  of  the  whole  life 
to  the  Lord,  and  in  its  second  (the meal)  expressed 
joyful  thanksgiving   for  the  restoration  of  God's 
enthronement  and  habitation  amid  His  people,  of 
which  they  had  been  so  long  deprived.     Ver.  1(1. 
.  The  five  lords  of  the  Philistines  saw  in  this  occur 
rence,  in  accordance  with  the  in.-truetion  of  their 
!  priests,  a  revelation  of  the  God  of  Israel;  they  re 
turned  to   Kkron  the  same  dav. — Vers.  17,  IS.  A 
second  enumeration  of  the  expiatory  gilts,  corn]), 
ver.  4.   The  statement  here  made  varies  from  that 
I  of  ver.  4  only  in   the   fact   that,  while  the  priests 
had  advised  the  presentation  of  only  five  golden 
:  figures    of   mice,    here   a   much   greater    number, 
I  "aee.ording  to  the  number  of  oil  the  cities  of  (he  l^iilis- 
tine.-i"   are  oflered;   because,  from   the  expression 
j  "from  tltefenet'd  city  to  tin'  village  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the    lov:   land"    fPpn,    Dent.    iii.   5)    [rather 
!  "fenced   cities    and    country*  villages"],   which 
j  shows  that   everv   Philistine  localitv   was  rcpre- 
j  Rented  in  the    mouse-figures,    we    learn   that  the 
mouse-plague  extended  over  the  whole  countrv, 
while  the  boil-plague  prevailed  only  in  the  largest 
cities. f    In  the  second  clause,  instead  of  "UP  ["  and 

unto"]  read  T£]  ["and  witness"],  and  instead  of 
7JN  ["Abel"],  we  must,  on  account  of  the  attached 
Adj.  and  the  repeated  reference  to  the  "field  of 
Joshua"  (vers.  14,  16),  read  |2X  ["stone"],  and 
translate:  "and  a  witness  is  the  great  stone  p£l  is 
found  in  the  same  sense,  Gen.  xxxi.  52)  .  .  .  to  this 
day."  Kimchi's  explanation  of  /2X  a.s  the  name 
[the  Heb.  word  means  "mourning"]  given  to  the 
stone  on  account  of  the  mourning  made  there 

*  [The  word  HP3  is  explained  by  the  Mishna.  and 

the  Jews  generally, 'and  by  Gesenius.  to  moan  "open 
country."  and  this  signification  tor  the  adj.  form  in  the 
text  is  required  hy  the  contrast  with  "^cnmi  cities."  See 
Ges.  Thcs.  s.  v.  The  Arab,  stem  nharazdi*  "  to  separate  "- 
and  the  derived  nouns  have  the  sense  of  "  planeness." 
whence  the  rural  district*  may  have  been  called  "  plane," 
that  is,  "unwalled."— TH.I 

f  [On  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  mouse-plague, 
the  mouse-figures  equally  represented  the  whole  coun 
try.  In  this  connection  the  Greek  text  of  vers.  4.  5  is 
worthy  of  attention.  It  reads  :  "  (ver.  4).  five  golden  he- 
dras  (ophalim.  'boils'),  according  to  the  number  of  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines;  (ver.  ft),  and  golden  mice,  like 
the  mice,"  etc.;  thus  separating  the  two  statements,  and 
omitting  the  second  number  five.  If  this  reading  were 
adopted,  it  would  relieve  the  Heb.  text,  which,  in  seve 
ral  places  in  this  chapter,  shows  traces  of  corruption. 
See  note  under  "Textual  and  Grammatical."— TR.] 
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(ver.  19)  is  a  fanciful  expedient,  which  has  also 
no  support  in  the  context,  since  nothing  is  after 
wards  said  of  a  mourning  at  this  stone. 

Vers.  19-21.  The  ark  in  jBethshemesh.  A  pun 
ishment  is  inflicted  by  God  on  the  Bethshemesh- 
ites  because  they  had  sinned  respecting  the  holiness 
of  God,  which  was  represented  before  their  eyes 
by  the  ark.  Wherein  this  sin  consisted  is  stated 
in  the  words  "because  they  looked,"  &c. 
C3  ilJO  '2),  which  are  to  be  connected  with  the 

:  T      " 

question  in  ver.  20.     From  ver.  13  (if  we  retain 
the  text)  it  could  not  have  been  the  mere  looking 
at  the  ark,  which  stood  on  the  cart,  and  was  ne 
cessarily    visible  to   every  body,  but,    as   the   3 
shows,  consisted  only  in  the  manner  of  looking  at 
it.     As  the  unauthorized  touching  (Num.  iv.  15; 
2  Sam.  vi.  7),    so   the   profane,    prying,  curious 
looking  at  the  ark,  as  the  symbol  of  the  holy  God 
who  dwells  amid  His  people,  is  forbidden  on  pain 
of  death.     The  fundamental  passage,  to  which  we 
must  here  go  back,  is  Num.  iv.  20.     The  deepest 
ground  of  the  strict  prohibition  to  touch  and  look 
at  the  ark  lies  in  the  opposition  which  exists  be 
tween  man,  impure   through  sin,  and   the  holy 
God,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  immediate  and 
unmediated  connection  with  God  on  man's  part,  but 
only  through  the  means  which  God  has  by  special 
revelation  ordained  to  this  end.     Against  Tlie- 
nius,  who  holds  that  this  explanation  cannot  be 
based  on  Num.  iv.  20,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
this  passage  speaks  expressly  not  only  of  unau 
thorized  intrusion,  but  also  of  a  similar  looking  at 
the  inner  sanctuary.     There  is  no  contradiction 
between  this  verse  and  ver.  13,  if  we  regard  the 
Ace.  in  the  latter,  and  the  Prep,  "at"   (3)  here; 
this  difference  in  the  designation  of  the  object  in 
dicates  a  difference  in  this  connection  in  the  see 
ing.     In  Num.  iv.  20  also  the  seeing  is  more  ex 
actly  defined  by  an  added  word.     Other  explana 
tions,  as:  "because  they  were  afraid  at  the  ark" 
(Syr.,  Arab.),  or:  "looked  into  it"   (Rabb.),  are 
entirely  untenable.     It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
words  of  the  text  (according  to  which  the  above 
would  be  the  only  tenable  explanation)  present 
great  difficulties,  which  Thenius  expresses  in  the 
remark:  "One  does  not  see  why  'and  he  smote' 
0£1)  is  repeated,  and  why  we  have  'the  people' 
(D.JJ3)     again   after   'the   men   of  Bethshemesh' 
C3  'tfJX3).»     Moreover,  the  following  words  of 
this  verse,  which  give  the  number  of  the  slain, 
undoubtedly  offer  an  incorrect,  or  rather  a  corrupt 
text;  whereby  the  preceding  words  would  be  in 
volved  in  the  corruption.     The  supposition  of  a 
defective  text  being  here  so  natural,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  adopt  (with  Thenius)  the  reading  of 
the  Sept.:'  "And  the  children  of  Jechoniah  among 
the  Bethshemeshites  were  not  glad  (chap.  v.  13)  that 
they  saw  the  ark,  and  he  smote  of  them,"  etc.; 
but   that  the  objection  "that  we  elsewhere  find 
nothing  at  all  about  the  race  of  Jechoniah"  is  by 
no  means  so  unimportant  as  Thenius  thinks  it. 
The  reading  "70  men,  50,000  men"  is  evidently 
corrupt.     If  a  process  of  addition  were  here  in 
tended,  then  "and"  0)    must  necessarily   stand 
before  the  second  number.     If  a  partition  were 
meant  (70  out  of  50,000  men),  then,  besides  the 
grammatical  difficulty,  there  is  the  objection  that 
the   city  of  Bethshemesh  (and  it  alone  is  here 


spoken  of),  could  not  possibly  have  had  so  many 
inhabitants.  The  last  objection  applies  with  still 
more  force  to  Ewald's  translation,  "beginning 
with  70  and  increasing  to  50,000  men," — which 
would  require  us  to  suppose  a  still  larger  popula 
tion.  The  words  "50,000  men"  are  wanting  in 
Jos.  (Ant.  6,  1-14),  and  in  some  Heb.  MSS.  (Cod. 
Kenn.  84,  210,  418),  and  are  [to  be  rejected],* 
since  they  give  no  sense,  and  probably  "came 
from  the  margin  into  the  text  as  another,  solution 
of  the  numeral  sign  which  stood  there  (in  the 

original  text  stood  V  [70],  while  in  another  J 
[50,000]  was  found)"  (Thenius). — The  ground 
of  the  sudden  death  of  the  70  of  the  race  of 
Jechoniah  is  their  unsympathizing,  and  therefore 
unholy  bearing  towards  the  symbol  of  God's  pre 
sence  among  His  people,  which  showed  a  mind 
wholly  estranged  from  the  living  God,  a  symp 
tom  of  the  religious-moral  degeneracy,  which 
had  spread  among  the  people,  though  piety  was 
still  to  be  found.f 

Yer.  20.  Who  can  stand  be/ore  this  holy  God? — 
This  question  expresses  their  consciousness  of 
unworthiness,  and  their  fear  of  the  violated  ma- 
jestv  of  the  covenant-God  of  Israel.  The  people 
of  Bethshemesh  recognize  in  the  death  of  the  70 
a  judgment  of  God,  in  which  He  punishes  the 
violation  of  His  majesty  and  glory,  and  defends 
His  holiness  in  relation  to  His  people.  God  is 
called  the  holy  in  this  connection,  in  that  He 
guards  and  avenges  Plis  greatness  and  glory, 
which  He  had  revealed  to  Israel,  when  they  are 
violated  and  dishonored  by  human  sin,  by  un 
holy,  godless  conduct.— From  the  connection  only 

"  God"  can  be  the  Subj.  of  "shall  go  up"  («V?£). 
The  question  "to  whom  shall  he  go  up  from  us?" 


*  [The  words  in  brackets  aro  not  in  the  German — 
omitted  probably  by  typographical  error. — Tn.J 

f  [On  the  criticism  of  thi<  verse  see  De  Rossi,  Var. 
Lrct.,  and  a  good  note  in  Bib.  Connn.  As  to  the  num 
bers,  it  seems  impossible  to  determine  anything  with 
certainty,  anil  the  conjecture  of  Thenius  (that  we  read 
To,  omitting  the  5(),(XiO)  is  as  probable  as  any  other. 
That  the  first  part  of  the  verse  is  corrupt  is  evident 
from  the  variations  in  the  VSS.  and  the  confused  cha 
racter  of  the  lleh.  text  itself.  Two  hints  for  the  recon 
struction  of  the  t'-ue  text  appear  to  be  given  us,  one  by 
the  Chald.,  the  other  by  the  Sept.  The  former  reads: 
'•and  He  slew  among  the  men  01  Bethshemesh,  because 
they  rejoiced  when  they  saw  the  ark,"  etc.  (where  the 
"rejoiced"  is  apparently  taken  from  ver.  13);  the  latter 
reads:  "and  not  plenacd  were  the  sons  of  Jechoniah 
among  the  men  of  Bethshemesh,  that  they  saw  the  ark," 
etc..  Coml lining  these,  we  may  perhaps  infer  1)  that  the 
"rejoice"  or  "pleased"  was  inserted  by  a  translator  or 
copyist,  and  2)  that  a  phrase  of  several  words  preceded 
the  words  "with  the  men  of  Bethshemesh."  The  verse 
then,  may  have  begun  somewhat  so:  HliT  HN  "1JT1 

O  ""ty'jXS,  and  read  "  and  Jehovah  was  angry  with  the 
Bethshemeshites,  because,  etc.,  .  .  .  and  smote  among 
them"  (reading  Di~!3  for  0^3)-  From  this  the  present 
Heb.  text  might  have  come  by  substituting  1P1  (by 
homoeoteleuton  or  otherwise)  for  the  first  words,  and 
omitting  "  or  miT,  and  the  Sept.  text  might  be  ex 
plained  as  a  duplet,  in  which  the  irVJD'1  ""JS  is  a  cor- 

T  :  T  :      "  : 

ruption  of  the  Heb.,  and  the  "displeased"  taken  from 
the  same  source  as  the  Chald.— Wellhausen  translates 
the  Sept.  into  Heb.  by  the  words  }rr.3D'  "J3  )\)1  tfVl) 

and  adopts  this  as  the  true  text.  But  this  is  not  in 
itself  very  satisfactory  ("and  the  sons  of  Jechoniah 
were  not  guiltless,"  etc.),  and  does  not  answer  the  de 
mands  of  the  VSS.  and  the  context.— TR.] 
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refers  then  indeed  to  the  ark,  in  connection  with 
which  the  sin  and  the  punishment  had  occurred, 
and  supposes  that  the  Bethshemeshites  were  un 
willing  to  keep  it  among  them,  from  fear  of  far 
ther  judgments  which  its  stay  might  occasion.  A 
superstitious  idea  here  mingles  with  the  fear  of 
God,  since  the  stay  of  the  ark  is  regarded  as  in 
itself  a  cause  of  further  misfortune. 

Ver.  21.  Kirjath-jearim,  that  is,  "city  of  forests" 
[Forestville,  Woodville],  in  the  tribe-territory 
of  Judah,  belonged  at  an  earlier  period  to  Gibeon 
(Josh.  ix.  17;  xviii.  25,  26 ;  K/.ni  ii.  2o;  Neh. 
vii.  29),  and  is  the  present  Kuryct  el  Enab= 
"citv  of  wine"  [literally  "grapes"]  (Rob.  II. 
588  "sq.  [Amer.  ed.  11.  ll],  and  Jiihl.  Fmvchutiri. 
205  sq.  [Am.  ed.  111.  157],  Tobler,  Topnyr.  II. 
742  sqq.).*  The  embassy  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Kirjath-jearim  had  t\vo  objects:  the  announce 
ment  of  the  return  of  the  ark,  and  the  demand 
that  they  should  take  it.  They  are  silent  as  to 
the  misfortune  which  was  connected  with  its 
restoration,  and  as  to  their  reason  for  not  wishing 
to  keep  it.  Ch.  vii.  1  mentions  the  wife  transpor 
tation-  of  the  <irk  bi/  the  Kirjath-jearimitex  t»  their 
citi/.  The  ark  is  placed  in  the  house  of  Abinadab 
n;'3j3,  "on  the  hill,"  not  in  "Gibeah"  (Yulg., 
Luther),  as  if  the  latter  were  a  suburb  of  Kirjath- 
jearim.  The  house  of  Abinadab  was  on  a  hill, 
and  for  this  reason  probably  was  chosen  as  the 
resting-place  of  the  ark.  "  They  consecrated  Elea- 
zar,"  the  son  of  Abinadab,  that  is,  they  chose  and 
appointed  him  as  a  person  consecrated  to  God  for 
this  service:  he  had  to  keep  watch  and  guard  over 
the  ark.  It  is  hence  probable  that  the  ark  found 
shelter  in  the  house  of  a  Lerite.  "Nothing  is 

said  of  Elea/.ar's  consecration  as  priest He 

was  constituted  not  priest,  but  watchman  at  tin- 
grave  of  the  ark,  by  its  corpse,  till  its  future  joy 
ful  resurrection"  (Ilengst.,  Beitr.  III.  (!G  [Con 
tributions  to  Int.  to  O.  T.]).  "VVhy  it  was  not 
carried  back  to  Shiloh,  is  uncertain.  The  reason 
may  be,  that  the  Philistines  after  the  victory  in 
ch.  iv.  had  conquered  Shi  loll,  and  now  held  it, 
as  Ewald  (Geseh.  II.  540  [Hist,  of  /*r.~] )  sup 
poses;  though  his  conjecture  that  the  Philistines 
had  destroyed  Shiloh  together  with  the  old  sanc 
tuary,  is  to  be  rejected,  since  it  is  certain  that  the 
Tabernacle  afterwards  moved  from  Shiloh  to 
Nob,  and  thence  to  G-ibeon,  and  that  the  worship 
in  connection  with  it  was  maintained  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  (>;  1  Kings  iii.  4;  2  C'hron.  i.  3).  Or,  it 
may  be  that,  without  a  special  revelation  of  the 
divine  will,  they  were  unwilling  to  carry  the  ark 
back  to  the  place  whence  it  had  been  removed  by 
a  judgment  of  God  in  consequence  of  Jhe  profa 
nation  of  the  Sanctuary  by  the  sons  of  Eli  (Keil) ; 
or  simply  that  the  purpose  was  first  and  provi 
sionally  to  carry  it  safely  to  a  large  city  as  far  off' 
as  possible,  inasmuch  as,  in  view  of  the  sentence 
of  rejection  which  had  been  passed  on  Shiloh, 
they  did  not  dare  to  select  on  their  own  authority 

*  [Mr.  Grove  (Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  Art.  "  Kirjnth-jenrim  ") 
eupgests  that  the  ancient  sanctity  of  Kirjath-jearim  (it 
was  called  Raalah  and  Kirjath-Baal.  and  may  nave  been 
a  seat  of  worship  of  the  Canaanitish  deity  Baal)  was  the 
ground  of  the  ark's  being  sent  thither.  *He  points  out 
also  :i  difficulty  in  its  identification  with  Kuryet  el  F.nah 
from  the  distance  (ten  miles  over  an  uneven  country)  he- 
tw.-cii  it  and  Hctlishemesh(AinShems).  and  further  from 
th<>  absence  (so  far  as  known)  of  a  hill  corresponding 
to  that  mentioned  in  vii.  1.  But  see  Porter,  p.  270.— TE.] 


a  new  place  for  the  Sanctuary  (comp.  Ilengst., 
ubi  sup.,  4(J).  It  was  not  till  David's  time  that 
the  ark  was  carried  hence  to  Jerusalem  (2 
Sam.  vi.J. 

HISTORICAL    AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  Outside  the  sphere  of  His  revelations  in  the 
covenant-people,  the  living  God  has  not  allowed 
the  heathen  nations  to  be  without  positive  testimo 
nies  to  His  glory;  He  has,   by  severe  chastise 
ments,  made  them  feel  His  might  and  power  over 
them,  when  they,  though  they  were  the  instru 
ments  of  His  punitive  justice  on    Israel,  did  vio 
lence  to  His   honor,  and   transgressed   the  limits 
assigned  them. 

2.  The    exact    knowledge    that  the  1'hilistine 
priests  and  soothsayers  bad  of  the  punitive  reve 
lations  of  God  against  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the 
cause  of  them  in    the  fact    that    that    piople   har 
dened  itself  against  Him,  is  an  eminent  example 
of    His   government    of    the    world,    which    was 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  revelation 
in  His  kingdom,   and    in    which    He   penetrated 
with  tin1  beams  of  His  revealed  light  the  darkness 
of  heathenism  which  surrounded  His  people,  and 
made  preparation  lor  the  revelation  of  the  new 
covenant,  which  was  to  embrace  the  whole  world. 
They  were  in  such  light  to  seek  the  Lord  in  their 
ways,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  lind 
Him  (Acts  xvii.  "27 ). 

3.  The  need  of  espiation,  as  well  as  the  demand 
for  it,  is  deeply  grounded  in  the  relation  of  man 
to  the  holy  God  ;   through  sin  against  God's  will 
and    ordinances    man    finds    himself   in    custody 
under  His  punitive  justice,  whence  there  is  no 
redemption  except  by  an  expiation,  failing  which 
judgment  is  pronounced  against    him.     All  need 
of  expiation  and  all   means  thereto,  not   only   in 
the  sphere  of  Old  Testament  revelation,  but  also 
iu  heathendom,  are  predictions  of  Christ,   who 
made  the  universal    and   all-suflicient   expiation 
for  the  gnilt  of  the  world. 

4.  The  enemies  of  God's  kingdom  cannot   and 
are  not   permitted   to   retain   the  possessions  of 
God's  sanctuary  which  they  have  gotten   by  rob 
bery,  but  must   bow   beneath   His  mightv   band, 
and  give  them  up,  yea,  restore  them  increased  by 
counter-gifts  on  their  part. 

5.  "  Who  can  stand  before  the  Lord,  this  holy 
God!"     The  more  clearly  God's  holiness  is  seen 
in  the  mirror  of  His  justice,  the  deeper  and  more 
energetic  is  the  feeling  of  sin  and  unworthiness  in 
the  human  heart  before  the  holy  God.     The  depth 
of  the  divine  holiness  becomes  clearest   and   most 
sensible  to  sinful  man  in  those  of  its  manifestations, 
by  which  he  sees  God  as  "tin*  holy  God,"  that  is, 
in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  His  holiness,  ^of  which 
he  has  experience  in   God's  punitive  justice  di 
rected  against  himself.     But  the  deeper  and  more 
thorough    the    knowledge  of  one's  own  sin,  the 
clearer  the  knowledge  of  (he  divine  holiness.    Yet, 
to  sinful  men   the   light  of  the  divine  holiness, 
which  is  always  for  him  dulled,  must  not  become 
intolerable,  so  that  he  shall  avoid   God's  face,  and 
abandon  fellowship  with  Him  ;  rather  must  sinful 
man  bear  this  light  which  discloses  all  his  sin  and 
alienation  from  God,  and  seek  to  learn   in  it  the 
ways  of  grace  and  salvation  (Ps.  li.  5,  6   [4,  5]). 
The  contrary  result  of  the  revelation  of  God's  ho 
liness  and  justice  leads  to  a  sundering  of  relations 
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between  .sinful  man  and  Him,   which  by  man's 
fault  makes  of  no  effect  God's  purposes  of  salva- 

6.'  "  The  blow  which  fell  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethshemesh  in  connection  with  the  arrival  of  the 
ark,  showed  the  people  that  they  were  not  yet 
worthy  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  '  1  dwell 
in  your  midst.'  A  condition  of  things  had  come 
about  like  that  in  the  wilderness  after  the  calf- 
worship,  and  in  the  Babylonian  exile.  The  peo 
ple  must  first  become  again  inwardly  God's  people 
before  the  sanctuary  could  be  again  placed  among 
them.  In  what  had  happened  they  saw  God's  fac 
tual  declaration  that  He  wished  to  dwell  no  longer 
in  Shiloh"  (Hengst.  Bettr.  3,  48  sq.  [Co/drib,  to 
Introd.]). 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  [HENRY:  Seven  months  Israel  was 
punished  with  the  absence  of  the  ark,  and  the 
Philistines  punished  with  its  presence.  ...  A  me 
lancholy  time  no  doubt  it  was  to  the  pious  in  Is 
rael — particularly  to  Samuel — but  they  had  this 
to  comfort  themselves  with,  as  we  have  in  the  like 
distress,  when  we  are  deprived  of  the  comfort  of 
public  ordinances,  that,  wherever  the  ark  is,  the 
Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple,  the  Lord's  throne  is  in 
heaven,  and  by  faith  and  prayer  we  may  have  ac 
cess  with  boldness  to  Him  there.  We  may  have 
God  nigh  unto  us,  when  the  ark  is  at  a  distance. — 
TR.].  S.  SCHMID:  God  cannot  bear  with  His 
enemies  too  long,  but  knows  how  at  the  right  time 
to  save  His  honor. — Yers.  2,  3.  J.  LAXGE:  Bad 
men,  when  they  are  chastised  for  their  sins,  are 
commonly  disposed  not  to  recognize  the  true  cause, 
but  maintain  that  it  all  comes  only  from  chance 
or  from  merely  natural  causes. — -WuERTEMBERG 
BIBLE:  Even  false  prophets  and  teachers  often 
have  the  gift  of  prophecy:  Num.  xxiv.  2;  John 
xi.  50,  51 ;  Matt,  vii.  22,  23.  We  must  therefore 
not  trust  to  outward  gifts. — TUEBINGEN  BIBLE  : 
Even  the  heathen  have  recognized  that  the  justice 
of  God  must  be  appeased  if  sin  is  to  be  forgiven. 
— Ver.  6.  CRAMER  :  God  is  wonderful,  and  often 


even  speaks  His  word  through  unbelievers  and 

ungodly  men  (Num.  xxii.  28j.     The  word  of  God 

loses    nothing   in   certainty,   power,  and    worth, 

though  it  is  preached  by  ungodly  men   (Phil.  i. 

15 j.     [HALL:    Samuel  himself  could  not  have 

spoken  more  divinely  than  these  priests  of  Dagon : 

j  they  do  not  only  talk  of  giving  glory  to  the  God 

j  of  Israel,  but  fall  into  an  holy  and  grave  expos- 

I  tulation.  .  .  .  All  religions  have  afforded  them 

that   could  speak  well.     These  good  words  left 

them  both  Philistines  and  superstitious. — TR.]. — 

i  Ver.  7.    S.  SCHMID  :  That  the  irrational  brutes 

are  under  God's  providence  and  control,  even  the 

heathen  have  recognized. 

Ver.  9.  STARKE  :  Great  and  wonderful  is  the 
long  suffering  of  God,  that  He  condescends  to  the 
weakness  of  men  and  suffers  Himself  to  be  tempted 
by  them. — S  SCHMID:  That  in  which  men  pre 
scribe  to  God  and  tempt  Him,  cannot  indeed  bind 
God;  but  it  binds  the  men  themselves  in  their 
consciences,  who  prescribe  to  Him. 

Ver.  13.  S.  SCHMID:  Even  in  troublous  times 
God  does  not  cease  to  do  good  to  His  people. — 
CRAMER:  When  God  brings  forth  again  the  light 
i  ofllisword,  it  ought  to  be  recognized  with  the 
highest  thankfulness. — Ver.  14.  SEB.  SCHMID:  It 
is  a  great  favor  when  God  comes  forward  before 
men,  and  voluntarily  appears  among  them. — Ver. 
15.  AVuERT.  BIBLE:  When,  after  we  have  borne 
trouble  and  need,  God  again  manifests  to  us  His 
favor  and  help,  we  should  not  forget  to  be  thankful. 
—Ver.  19.  SEB.  SCHMID  :  An  untimely  and  ven 
turesome  joy  God  can  soon  turn  into  great  sorrow. 
— The  plague  is  fortunate  that  brings  the  impeni 
tent  to  repentance. — Ver.  20.  BERLEKB.  BIBLE: 
I  When  God  so  to  speak  only  passes  by  us,  through 
I  some  temporarv  taste  of  His  presence,  it  is  a  favor 
which  He  may  also  impart  to  sinners.  But  that 
He  may  make  His  abode  in  us,  as  He  promises  in 
so  many  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  He  may 
be  willing  to  remain  with  us  and  in  us, — for  that 
there  is  demanded  great  purity  in  every  respect. — 
S.  SCHMID  :  Better  is  quite  too  great  a  fear  of  God 
than  no  fear,  if  only  it  does  not  wholly  takeaway 
confidence  in  God's  mercy  (Ps.  cxix.  120). 


SECOND    SECTION. 

The  Reformation  of  Israel  by  Samuel. 

CHAP.  VII.  2-17. 
I.   Israel's  Repentance  and  Conversion  by  Means  of  Samuel's  Prophetical  Labors.     Vers.  2-6. 

2  AND  it  came  to  pass,  while  the  ark  abode  in  Kirjathjearim,  that  the  time  was 
long;  for  it  was  twenty  years.     [And  it  came  to  pass,  after  the  day  when  the  ark 
rested  in  K.,  a  long  time,  even  twenty  years,  elapsed],  and  all  the  "house  of  Israel 

3  lamented  after  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  And1  Samuel  spake  unto  all  the  house  of  Israel, 
saying,  If  ye  do  return  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  with  all  your  hearts,  then  put  away 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

i  [Ver  3.  Erdmann  makes  the  whole  of  ver.  2  protasis,  and  begins  the  apodosis  with  ver.  3,  in  which  the  result 
is  not^materially  different  from  the  translation  given  above  where  the  apodosis  is  made  to  besin  with  "along 
time,  so  as  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  peculiar  Heb.  connection  by  the  conjunction  "and."— TR.] 


CHAP.  VII.  2-17. 
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the  strange  gods  [ins.  from  among  you]  and  [ins.  the]  Ashtaroth3  from  among  you 
[pin.  from  among  you],  and  prepare  [direct3]  your  hearts  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
and  serve  him  only  ;  and  he  will  deliver  you  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 

4  Then  the  children  of  Israel  did  put  away  [i?w.  the]  Baalim  and  [ins.  the]  Ashtaroth, 

5  and  .served  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  only.     And  Samuel  said,  Gather  all   Israel  to  Miz- 

6  peh  [Mizpah],  and  I  will  pray  for  you   unto   the   Lord    [Jehovah].     And  they  ga 
thered  together  to  Mizpeh  [Mizpah],  and  drew  water,  and   poured  it  out  before  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said  there,*  We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  [J  ihovah].    And 
Samuel  judged  the  children  of  Israel  in  Mizpch  [Mizpah]. 


a  [Ver.  3.  Syr.  "  fanes."— TR.] 

»  [Ver. :j.  The  Heb.  word  irpHj  means  "fix,"  "establish."— TR.] 

4  [Yer.  o.  Syr.  "because,"  as  if  the  Heb.  were  "1l!?N,  which  gives  in  some 
not  externally  supported.— Tii.J 


respects  a  preferable  sense,  but  it  is 


EXKGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  2-4.  The  penitent  if  d  return  of  the  people  from 
idolatry  to  (he  sole  service  of  the  lirin;/  (lod.  First, 
as  to  the  union  and  connection  of  these  sentences, 
their  close  union  is  so  distinctly  marked  by  the 
five-times  occurring  \Vaw  ["and'']  that  to  suppose 
(with  Thenius)  a  gap  between  vers.  2  and  3  is 
unwarranted.  And  also  the  connection  of  the 
individual  statements  is  opposed  to  such  a  view. 
In  ver.  2  the  phrase  "after  or  from  the  day" 
[  D'l^O,  Kng.  A.  V.  "while"]  marks  a  terminus  a 
quo,  on  which  follows  the  statement  of  a  period  of 
time,  of  &  condition  of  things  which  lasted  during* 
this  period,  and  of  a  definite /act  which  introduced 
a  new  era.  The  point  of  time,  from  which  reck 
oning  is  made,  is  the  dav  when  the  ark  rested  at 
Kirjathjearim,  important  enough,  after  its  long 
absence,  to  form  the  beginning  of  a  new  develop 
ment.  The  following  period  of  twenty  years  is 
characterized  as  disproportionally  long  by  the 
added  words  "  and  the  days  grew  muiiy."  [The 
sentence  reads  literally:  "and  it  came  to  pass, 
from  the  resting  of  the  ark  in  K.,  and  the  days 
were  many,  and  they  were  twenty  years"].  This 
is  done  to  set  forth  more  distinctly  the  condition 
of  the  people  during  this  period,  after  the  resto 
ration  of  the  ark.  The  condition  of  "  all  the  peo 
ple  of  Israel "  is  described  by  the  words  ^<~iri,  etc. 
[Kng.  A.  V.  "lamented,  etc"~\  according  to  the 
inner  side  of  their  life  in  relation  to  (Jod.  The 
meaning  assigned  to  this  verb  ^""iri)  by  Gesenius 
and  others,  "assembled,"  rests  merely  on  Bux- 
turfs  " conyregati  sitnt"  (Lex.  Chald.,  p.  1310\ 
which  is  here  and  elsewhere  an  utterly  incorrect 
translation  of  the  Chald.  Reflexive.  Bottcher 
(jEhrenlese  I.,  p.  Ill)  translates:  "the  people  of 
Israel  quieted  themselves,  and  (in  quiet  devotion) 
followed  .Jahveh,"  and  sees  in  this  the  contrast  to 
the  "great  disquietude"  mentioned  in  ch.  vi.  19 
sq.  But,  in  the  first  place,  against  this  view  is 
the  phrase  "after  Jehovah,"  which,  in  this  trans 
lation,  requires  the  arbitrary  insertion  of  another 
verb  "and  followed,"  without  which  insertion  the 
expression  "  and  quieted  themselves  after  Jeho 
vah  "  gives  no  sense.  Further,  the  reference  to 
vi.  19  sq.  is  irrelevant,  because  there  it  is  only  a 


local  "disquietude"  that  is  spoken  of,  not  one 
that  touched  all  the  people-.  Rather,  according 
to  Boucher's  own  remark — that  HHJ,  in  the1  iirst 

iilace-,  expresses  remarkable  breathing  in  ge-neral, 
icavy  respiration,  with  sighing  and  lamentation, 
and  hence  HHJ  is  use-d  of  wailing— we  must  ac 
cept  as  well-grounded  the  translation  :  "  And 
sighed  or  lamented  after  the  Lord."  (So  HHJ  is 
used  in  Mie-.  ii.  4;  Kz.  xxxii.  IS).*  The  -mutter 
or  the  cuitxe  of  the  lamentation  is  determined  by 
the  eonnertion  between  these  words  and  the  fol 
lowing,  and  by  the  exte-rnal  condition  of  Israel 
during  this  period.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  IJeitt- 
eher  asks  :  %i  Why  should  the  Israelites  still  mourn 
after  twe-nty  years  of  immunity  and  quiet?  And 
how  could  they  have-  lamented  '  after  Jahveh,' 
unless  it  was  that  their  sanctuary  had  to  move 
again?"  To  which  we  reply  by  pointing  to  the 
uninterrupted  opjyression  of  the  Philistine  domina 
tion  ;  for,  though  the  Philistines  had  brought  the 
ark  humbly  back  (Then.),  there  is  no  conflict  be 
tween  this  and  ver.  3  "  He  will  save  vou  from  the 
hand  of  the  Philistine's,"  since  according  to  the 
narrative,  the  restoration  of  the  ark  had  a  definite 
religious  ground,  and  noways  involved  the  aban 
donment  of  the  dominion  which  had  been  gained 
anew  over  Israel  by  the'  victory  recorded  in  (hap. 
iv.  Indeed,  it  is  expressly  assumed  in  ver.  3  that 
this  dominion  had  continued.  It  is,  therefore, 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  could  have 
had  cause  and  occasion  for  lamentation  only  by  a 
new  le>ss  of  the  ark.  Their  external  condition 

*  [The  word  nnj  i-s  variously  treated  by  the  ancient 
versions  and  commentators.  The  (ireek  renders  iiri- 
/3Aei//e  ••  looked  to"  (perhaps  a  loose  rendering,  or  possibly 
they  read  £02J  [Schleusner]),  and  f-ntarpt^e  "turned  to" 
(general  rendering,  or  perhaps  from  Tinj".  the  Syr.  has 
shalo  "inclined  to,"  and  the  Arab,  aqbala  "approached," 
both  of  which  resemble  the  second  Greek  rendering. 
(It  may  be  noted  that  Heb.  J71J.  the  Niph.  of  which 
would  mean  "were  led"  "turned,"  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  "lamenting,"  Nah.  ii.  8 1.  The  Lat.  "nyuifrit" 
and  the  Lat.  transl.  of  Targ.  "fji/icti  fiu-runt"  (so  Ebttcher) 
sutrgest  the  stem  J"PJ-  As  to  the  Chald.  rendering  i*nj) 
BBtteher's  remark  (quoted  and  accepted  by  Thenius  and 
Erdmann),  that  Buxtorfs  translation  "assembled"  is 
without  foundation,  seems  somewhat  rash,  for  the  Ithp. 
of  this  verb  is  employed  in  Jer.  iii.  17  to  render  Nipn. 
of  Hip,  and  elsewhere  (Jer.  xxx.  •_'!  ;  xxxi.  22)  is  to  be  so 

rendered.  (Levy,  Chald.,  Lex.).  Rashi  explains  the  Heb. 
H713  as  =  TCT3  "to  draw,"  and  so  explains  the  Chald., 

but  Abarbanel  renders  the  former  "lament."     It  would 


*  [Or  we  may  just  as  well  understand  the  repentance     seem  therefore  that  the  word  was  read  sometimes  with 
>  have  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  interme-  j  71.  sometimes  with  n.  and  that  there  was  a  strong  dis- 


10  iia\e  oreuneu  ai  me  end  01   uie  perioa,  me  nut          -     i  i.  =•"          ""    —   - 

diate  time  representing  Samuel's  labors  in  exhortation,     position  to  render  it  by  "assembled  "  (so  Phihppson  and 
the  result  of  which  was  the  repentance  and  conversion  I  Davie-::   \,t  altogether  it  appears  better  to  say^witn 


of  the  people. — TR.] 


Maurer  "prior  significatio  (lament)  certior  est."—T*.] 
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under  the  weight  of  the  Philistine  rule  was  cause 
enough  for  sighing  and  lamenting. 

The  tone  and  content  of  the  lamentation  is  more 
precisely  stated  by  the  context.  The  succeeding  ad 
dress  of  Samuel  (ver.  3)  "if  ye  return"  (properly, 
"  if  ye  are  returning,"  "  are  in  a  state  of  conversion  " ) 
and  the  mention  of  the  sincere  penitence  of  the 
people  (ver.  Gj,  presuppose  a  very  deep  sorrow  and 
suffering,  in  which  the  foreign  Philistine  rule  was 
felt  to  be  a  judgment  of  God,  there  being  through 
out  the  whole  people  a  tone  of  feeling,  which  led 
them  to  return  humbly  to  God,  and  to  sigh  and 
long  after  Him,  now  that  He  had  turned  away 
from  His  people:  a  return  back  to  the  living  God, 
on  whom  they  had  often  turned  their  back,*  to 
whom,  however,  they  now,  in  consequence  of  His 
continuing  judgments,  again  turned,  just  as,  in 
the  period  of  the  Judges,  return  so  often  alter 
nated  with  apostasy.  "The  "  lamenting  after  the 
Lord"  therefore  expresses  the  penitent  disposi 
tion  and  decided  direction  of  the  innermost  life 
of  the  people  to  their  God,  in  which,  with  sorrow 
and  pain  over  the  self-incurred  national  misfor 
tune  under  the  rule  of  the  Philistines,  they  seek 
God's  mercy  and  saving  help,  He  having  hitherto 
turned  His  back  on  them,  and  forsaken  them.  The 
image  is  that  of  a  child  that  goes  weeping  after  its 
father  or  mother,  that  it  may  be  relieved  of  what 
hurts  it.  An  allusion  to  such  a  relation  might 
perhaps  he  found  in  the  expression  "  the  whole 
house  of  Israel."  S.  Schmid  :  "  The  phrase  '  la 
ment  after  God '  is  taken  from  human  affairs, 
when  one  follows  another,  and  entreats  him  witli 
lamentations  till  he  assents.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  Syrophenician  woman,  Matt,  xv." — After 
the  lapse  of  the  twenty  years  occurred  this  decided 
return  of  the  whole  people  to  their  God.  As,  be 
sides  the  constant  pressure  of  the  Philistine  rule, 
no  special  calamity  is  mentioned,  we  must  suppose 
a  gradual  preparation  for  this  penitential  temper 
of  the  people,  which  now,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  from  the  return  of  the  ark,  was  become  uni 
versal.  The  preparation  came  from  within.  By 
what  means?  by  the  prophetic  labors  of  Samuel, 
from  the  summary  description  of  which,  according 
to  their  intensive  power,  their  extensive  manifesta 
tion,  and  their  results  in  the  whole  nation  (iii.  19- 
21),  we  may  clearly  see,  that  Samuel  without 
ceasing  proclaimed  to  the  people  the  word  of  God. 
And  as  in  ch.  iii.  19  it  is  said  that  "none  of  his 
words  fell  to  the  ground,"  we  shall  have  to  recog 
nize  this  penitential  temper  and  this  following 
after  God  with  sighing  and  lamentation  from  the 
consciousness  of  being  forsaken  and  needing  help, 
as  a  fruit  of  Samuel's  prophetic  labors,  which  were 
directed  to  the  relation  of  the  innermost  life  of 
the  people  to  their  God.  So  by  his  influence  the 
way  was  secretly  and  gradually  paved  for  a  refor 
mation  of  the  religious-moral  life  from  within 
outwards.  Certainly  the  lamentation  of  the  people 
after  the  Lord  was  already  the  turning-point  to  a 
better  God-ward  direction  of  the  inner  life  (against 
Keil) ;  the  important  thing  was  only  that  the 
people  should  maintain  this  following  after  God, 
should  anew  devote  themselves  in  heart  firmly  and 
decidedly  to  the  living  God,  and  should  give  an 
outward  confirmation  of  their  resolution  by  com 
pletely  breaking  with  idolatry.  This  it  is  to  which 

*  [Germ. :  ruc.kkehr  zu  .  .  .  Gott,  dem  man  . .  .  den  riicken 
gekehrt  hattc.— Tu.j 


Samuel  will  yet  further  lead  the  people ;  on  this 
it  depended  whether  the  help  of  the  Lord  should 
be  obtained,  and  the  true  covenant-relation  re 
stored  ;  in  this  was  first  thoroughly  completed  the 
reformation  of  the  innermost  life  of  the  people ; 
therefore  the  narrator  describes  this  in  detail  in 
ver.  3  sqq.,  while  he  sets  forth  that  preparation  for 
the  reformation  only  in  its  last  stage  of  develop 
ment,  and  even  then  merely  by  hints. 

In  ver.  3  Samuel's  word  of  exhortation  is  in  the 
first  place  described  as  addressed  to  the  whole  peo 
ple  (comp.  iii.  20) ;  we  see  him  here  in  the  per 
formance  of  his  prophetical  work,  which  embraces 
all  Israel.  The  content  of  this  word  is  first  a  con 
ditionally  expressed  preliminary:  "  If  ye  return  to 
the  Lord"  with  all  your  hearts."  Two  things  are 
here  assumed  and  recognized  as  facts:  1)  That  a 
conversion  to  God  had  already  taken  place  in  the 
whole  nation,  and  2)  that  this  conversion  was  a 
permanent  condition,  and  that  a  permanent  ten 
dency  towards  God  existed,  as  we  may  see  from 
the  Particip.  "  if  ye  are  turning."  He  thus  points 
back  to  what  is  said  before  of  Israel's  sighing  and 
lamenting  after  the  Lord.  The  phrase  "with  all 
the  heart "  involves  an  exhortation  to  what  must 
be  inseparably  connected  with  conversion,  if  the 
latter  is  to  be  true  and  thorough,  demands,  that 
is,  an  internalizing  and  deepening  of  what  is  de 
scribed  in  ver.  2  as  lamenting  after  the  Lord,  in 
order  that  the  right  attitude  of  soul  towards  God 
may  exist.  Since  the  heart"-  is  the  centre  and  source 
of  all  movements  of  the  inner  life,  as  the  bodily 
heart  is  the  centre  of  the  bloodflow  and  the  life 
thereon  founded,  to  turn  "with  all  the  heart"  is  so 
to  turn  one's  self  to  God,  from  the  central  innermost 
kernel  of  the  personal  life,  that  is,  of  all  thinking, 
feeling,  desiring,  willing,  that  the  whole  life  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  fellowship  with  Him.  To 
this  deeply  and  thoroughly  heart-felt  tinning, 
conversion  of  the  whole  inner  life  to  the  holy 
God,  must  now  correspond  the  external  confirma 
tion  of  such  a  disposition.  The  demand  is  in 
conformity  with  the  condition:  "Put  away  the 
strange  gods  from  among  yon,"  which  is  exactly 
the  same  with  the  demand  that  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxxv.  2)  once  made  of  his  house,  and  Joshua 
(Josh.  xxiv.  23,  comp.  ch.  xiv.)  of  his  people. 
"After  the  return  of  the  ark  an  earnest  longing 
after  the  Lord  arose  among  Israel.  Samuel, 
availing  himself  of  this,  exhorted  them  to  remove 
all  idolatry  from  their  midst"  (Ilengst.,  Beitr. 
\_Contrib.~]  I.  153  sqq.).  The  strange  gods  here 
spoken  of,  and  called  Ashtaroth  and  Baalimf 
(comp.  ver.  4)  are  the  gods  of  the  Philistines, 
whose  worship  had  gained  entrance  during  the 
decline  of  the  theocratic  life  and  of  the  worship 


*  [In  the  Old  Test,  (as  in  the  New)  the  word  "  heart " 
(j?)  means  not  merely  the  seat  or  faculty  of  feeling,  but 

the  whole  spiritual  incorporeal  nature,  thinking,  feeling, 
willing.— TR.] 

(•  [Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  are  the  plurals  of  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth  (the  plu.  form  signifying  different  deities  of 
the  name,  or  gods  in  general,  or  statues  of  the  gods), 
ancient  deities  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and  thence 
adopted  by  the  Canaanitish  nations.  Baal,  Bil,  Bel,  is 
"lord"  or  supreme  deity.  Ashtoreth,  Astarte,  Istar, 
WHS  the  goddess  of  war.  and  probably  also  the  Assyrian 
Venus;  the  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain  (it  is  not 
aa-rrip).  See  Rawlinson,  "Ancient  Monarchies,  I.  138, 
Schrader,  "Die  Keilinschriften  u.  das  A.  T."  p.  79  sq., 
Bunsen,  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Univ.  Hist.,"  Eng.  Tr.,  IV.  349 
sq.— TE.1 
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of  the  living  God,  as  indeed  during  the  whole 
Period  of  the  Judges  the  idol-  worship  of  the  hea 
then  nations  was  constantly  forcing  its  way  in, 
wherefore  the  Lord  gave  them  again  and  again 
into  the  hand  of  the  latter  (Judg.  ii.  11,  13;  x. 
6,  7).  The  fellowship  with  the  living  God,  to 
which  conversion  with  all  the  heart  leads,  is  in 
compatible  with  idol-worship,  the  putting  away 
of  which  is  therefore  the  sign  of  an  upright  and 
thorough  conversion.  AH  to  the  "from  among 
you,"  comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  2;  Josh.  xxiv.  23.  — 
To  this  negative  side  of  the  renovation  of  the  reli 
gious  life  is  to  be  added  the  positive,  which  is 
stated  in  the  following  two-fold  demand.  "  Fir 
your  hearts  towards  or  in  trust  in  God."  The  Jix 
HJ'jni)  is  opposed  to  the  wavering,  vacillating 


state  of  mind,  which  may  always  co-exist  with 
sighing  and  lamenting,  and  sets  forth,  as  an  in 
dispensable  condition,  the  energy  of  religious- 
moral  life,  with  which  the  man  who  turns  heartily 
to  God  must  put  away  everything  opposed  to 
God.  The  "to  Jehovah"  expresses  the  fact  that 
movement  and  tendency  towards  God  must  be 
the  aim,  as  it  is  the  centre  and  source,  of  the 
whole  inner  life.  In  this  tendency  and  move 
ment  it  is  required  that  there  be  stability,  fixed 
ness,  steadfastness,  proceeding  from  a  heart  which 
is  immovably  and  unshakably  iixed  on  Him 
alone.  Thereby  is  the  second  requirement  ful 
filled:  .SY/TC  Him  only  ;  for  the  heart  iixed  firmly 
on  Him  excludes  completely  everything,  conse 
cration  to  which  might  bring  it  into  opposition 
with  God,  and  cause  the  surrender  of  the  whole 
inner  life;  it  attaches  itself  to  (rod  alone,  and 
excludes  all  other  gods.  —  The  following  words 
"and  He  will  deliver  you,"  ttc.,  suppose  that  the 
hand,  that  is,  the  might  and  power,  of  the  Philis 
tines  was  on  Israel,  and  that  the  foreign  rule 
continued;  they  contain  the  promise  of  deliver 
ance  from  the  Philistine  power,  holding  it  out  as 
the  consequence  of  the  previously  described  con 
version.  The  foundation-thought  here  is  this: 
Re-establish  your  covenant-relation  to  God  by 
honest  and  thorough  conversion,  manifested  by 
the  putting  away  of  all  idol-deities,  and  then 
God  also  will  turn  to  you,  so  that  you  shall  no 
longer  have  to  lament  after  Him,  and  will  again 
announce  His  relation  to  you  as  your  covenant- 
God  by  saving  you  from  your  enemies.  —  Ver.  4 
witnesses  that,  in  these  circumstances  also,  no 
word  of  Samuel  fell  to  the  ground.  Two  things 
are  stated:  the  complete  removal  of  the  worship 
of  the  strange  gods,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
exclusive  worship  of  the  living  God.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  designation  of  the  strange  gods  is 
here  enlarged  (see  ver.  3)  by  the  addition  of 
Baalim  to  Ashtaroth  ;  it  is  thus  intimated  that 
there  was  a  complete  and  comprehensive  purification 
of  the  religious  life  and  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  word  "only"  is  repeated  from  ver.  3, 
and  it  is  thus  expressly  said,  that  the  covenant- 
God  alone  and  exclusively  became  the  object  of 
worship,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  involved 
that  the  general  service  of  Jehovah  had  not 
ceased,  but  that  the  worship  of  strange  gods  had 
existed  only  along  with  Jehovah-worship. 

According  to  the  preceding  explanation  of  the 
section,  vers.  2-4,  its  particular  parts  stand  in  close 
connection  with  one  another,  and  there  is  nothing 
at  all  which  compels  us  to  suppose  either  a  gap 


in  the  narrative,  or  interpolations  of  foreign  mat 
ter,  in  order  to  make  a  connection.  The  second 

;  supposition  is  adopted  by  L'wald,  who  tonjeciuivs 
that  vers.  3  and  4  are  interpolated,  assuming 
without  ground  that  they  break  the  connection ; 
the  lirst  is  adopted  by  Thenius,  who  assumes  a 
gap  between  ver.  2  and  ver.  3,  of  which  he  him 
self,  however,  says,  that  it  is  possiblv  as  old  as 
our  Book,  since  it  is  not  filled  up  by'anv  ol'  the 
old  translations.  Since,  now,  he  throws  the  al 
leged  defect  back  on  the  original  authorities 
which  are  here  used,  the  question  is,  whuher  bis 
grounds  for  its  existence  are  tenable,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  context  and  the  narrative  exhi 
bit  no  gap  in  any  osential  point.  When  the 
Philistines  brought  back  the  ark,  their  dominion 
over  Israel,  as  Keil  properly  remarks,  was  not 

1  thereby  given  up;  its  continuance  is  assumed  in 
the  words  "He  will  save  you,"  and  did  not  need 
to  be  expressly  mentioned.  As  little  need  was 
there  for  express  mention  of  an  apostasy  to  idola- 
trv,  when  it  is  stated  that  Samuel  exhorted  them 
to  give  it  up;  for  in  this  period,  as  in  that  ol  the 
Judges,  it  was  a  usual  thing  lor  idolatry  to  make 
its  wav  into  Israel,  and  besides,  there  had  been 
no  complete  apostasy  from  the  living  (Jod.  On 
the  incorrect  presupposition  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  unmentioned  apostasy,  Israel  had  again 
been  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  The 
nius  supposes  thai  Samuel,  in  this  time  of  stress, 
had  been  chosen  .Judge,  and  that  the  account  of 
this  choice,  which,  however,  is  implied  in  the 

'  words:  "And  Samuel  judged  Israel  in  Mizpah," 
has  fallen  out.  Against  which  Kill  remarks 
well:  "The  appearance  of  Samuel  as  Shophet 

'  [Judge]    does    not    imply    that    the    a.-sumption 

1  of  this  office  must  have  been  before  mentioned. 
In  general  there  was  no  formal  assumption  of  the 
office  of  Judge,  least  of  all  in  the  case  of  Samuel, 
who  had  already  been  recognized  bv  all  Israel  as 
an  authenticated  prophet  of  Jehovah  ( iii.  Hlsqq.)." 
Bunsen :  "There  is  no  gap  here,  but  a  chronologi 
cal  statement." 

I  Yers.  5,  6.  Tftc  day  of  penitence  and  prayer  in 
Jfizpah  exhibits  the  whole  people  there  assembled 

i  as  sincerely  penitent,  and   Samuel  as   their   repre- 

:  sentative  with  his  petition  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  The  content  of  these  verses  is  the  earn/ing 

i  on  further  of  what  is  related  in  vers.  3-">.  After 
idolatry  has  been  expelled,  and  the  worship  of 
God  alone  restored,  Samuel  takes  another  step 

i  forward:  he  calls  at  Mizpah  an  assembly  of  the 
whole  people,  through  their  elders  and  represen 
tatives,  for  an  exclusively  religious  purpose; 
they  are  to  declare  and  set  forth  as  a  bodv  the 
sincere,  hearty  conversion  of  their  individual 
members,  while  he,  Samuel,  as  their  head  chosen 

!  by  God,  will  perform  the  priestly  function  of 
prayer  for  them  before  the  Lord.  "His  purpose 
in  this,"  as  Keil  well  remarks,  "could  be  only  to 
bring  the  people  back  to  the  proper  relation  to 
their  God,  and  so  to  pave  the  way  for  their  deli- 

'  verance  from  the  bondage  of  the  Philistines." 
This  assembly  was,  however,  by  no  means  in- 

i  tended,  as  Keil  supposes,  to  make  immediate 
preparation  for  the  war  of  deliverance  against 

|  the  Philistines.  That  the  people  did  not  regard 
the  assembly  as  a  military  one,  and  that  Samuel 

,  therefore  had  not  spoken  of  such  a  one,  is  clear 

,  from  ver.  7,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  children  of 
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Israel  were  afraid  of  the  Philistines,  when  they 
heard  that  their  lords  had  marched  forth  to  fight 
with  them.  The  Philistines,  indeed,  thought  the 
assembly  a  .military  one,  and  opened  hostilities 
in  the  opinion  that  the  assembly  was  called  to 
make  an  attack  on  them,  so  that  Samuel  was 
compelled  to  consecrate  the  pc.  pie  to  battle 
against  the  Philistines,  though  they  had  been 
called  together  for  a  purely  religious  end  (ver.  8 
sq.),  and  to  go  out  with  them  to  battle  against 
the  Philistines.  The  place  of  assembly  is  Mizpah 
("watch-tower")  in  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin  on  its 
western  border,  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  be 
distinguished  from  Mizpeh  in  the  lowland  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38).  According  to  Robinson, 
Tobler,  v.  d.  Velde,  Furrer,  it  is  the  present 
Neby Samwil  (" Prophet  Samuel"),  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  elevated  table-land,  two  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  near  Ilamah  and  Geba  (comp.  1  Kings 
xv.  22;  2  Chron.  xvi.  6),  visible  from  Jerusalem, 
1  Mac.iii.46  (ita.Tiva.vTi  IepovaaM//Li}  "  over  against 
Jerusalem,"  comp.  Jos.  Ant.  XI.  8,  5),  afford 
ing  an  extensive  prospect  as  far  as  the  sea  and 
the  transjordanic  mountains.  The  present  place 
is,  however,  neither  the  ancient  Shiloh,  as  some 
hold,  nor  Ramah  of  Samuel,  as  others  suppose. 
The  latter  view,  which  Ewald  also  (Gcsch.  II. 
583)  is  inclined  to  maintain,  lias  been  completely 
set  aside  by  Robinson  (II.  350-3(32  [Amer.  ed. 
1.458-460]).*  Samuel  chose  this  place  for  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  not,  as  Keil  supposes, 
because,  "being  on  the  western  border  of  the 
mountains,  it  was  the  fittest  place  at  which  to 
begin  th«  struggle  against  the  Philistines,"  but 
because  it  was  one  of  the  holy  places  of  the 
land,  and,  being  in  the  middle  of  the  territory 
on  an  extensive  plateau,  and  thus  protected 
against  the  attacks  of  enemies,  was  specially 
suited  for  jsuch  assemblies.  While  Shiloh,  from 
Joshua's  time  on,  was  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
Sanctuary,  the  Tabernacle  remaining  there,  even 
after  the  removal  of  the  ark,  till  its  transference 
to  Nob  (xxi.  6),  there  were,  especially  in  the  cen 
tral  part  of  the  land,  several  other  places,  "which, 
for  various  reasons,  from  before  or  after  the  time 
of  Moses,  had  a  certain  sanctity,  and  where 
smaller  altars  were  found"  (Ew.  II.  683);  thus, 
Sheehem  (Josh.  xxiv.  25,  26),  famous  from  the  Pa 
triarchal  time  on  account  of  its  conquest  by  Simeon 
and  Levi,  and  as  the  resting-place  of  Joseph's 
bones  (Gen,  xxxiy.;  xlvii.  l)—Gilgal,  sacred  as 


*  [Stanley  (Sin.  and  Pa!.,  Ch.  IV.)  identifies  Nebv  Sam- 
wi!  with  the,  -high  place  of  Gibeon"  (1  Kings  iii.  4),  and 
Mizpah  with  Scopus,  which,  he  says,  meets  all  the  re 
quirements  of  the  notices  of  Mizpah,  "the  assemblies 
hell  there  by  Samuel—  the  fortification  of  it  bv  Asa  with 
the  stones  removed  from  'the  Mount'  of  Benjamin  (1 
Kings  xi.  i>2)-the  seat  of  the  Chaldean  governor  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xl.  6)-tho  wailing  place 
of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac.  iii.  46)."  Mr.  Grove  (Smith's 


thinks,  Mizpah  is  too  far  from  JeSislemCfiym  ies)! 
Scopus  is  described  by  Josephus  (B  T  <>  19  4^  is  on  thp 
north  quarter  of  the  city,  seven  stadia  tKrom,  and 
is  now  generally  held  to  be  "the  broad  ridge  which 
forms  the  continuation  of  the  Mount  of  Olivia  to  the 
north  and  east  jwestR  from  which  he  trave?er  gains 
his  first  view  of  the  rfoly  City."  This  view  seems  pro 
bable  Dr.  Hackett,  however,  remarks, 


the  first  camping-place  of  the  people  after  the  pas 
sage  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  memorial-spot  of  God's 
saving  help,  and  as  the  place  where  the  old  cove 
nant-fellowship  with  God  was  renewed  by  the  cir 
cumcision  and  passover  which  were  anew  ordained 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  v.  2-12 — especially  15),  and  Be 
thel,  consecrated  as  a  holy  place  by  Jacob,  and 
temporarily  the  seat  of  the  ark  during  the  civil 
j  war  between  Benjamin  and  the  other  tribes  ( Judg. 
i  xx.  18,  23,  20;  xxi.  2).  At  that  time  Mizpah — 
'  which  also  was  one  of  the  holy  places  (Judg.  xi. 
11) — was  the  place  where  Israel  assembled  "unto 
the  Lord"  (Judg.  xx.  1),  to  save  the  honor  of  tho 
people  against  the  outrage  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gibcah,  and  resolved  on  the  war  against  Benja 
min.  In  this  place,  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  God,  called  therefore  in  1  Mace.  iii.  40  an  an 
cient  TO-OC  -pnnevxf/c  ["place  of  prayer"]  for  Is 
rael,  remarkable  by  its  historical  antecedents 
(Judg.  xx.  21 ),  and  favorably  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  land,  Samuel  appointed  an  assembly 
of  the  people.  "In  the  wearisome  oppression  of 
a  trying  time  the  people  gathered  at  last,  like 
frightened  chickens  around  the  hen,  with  more 
and  more  accord  about  Samuel,  in  whom  they 
learned  to  trust;  lie  calls  an  assembly  of  the  peo 
ple,  which  willingly  allows  itself  to  be  guidod,  in 
structed,  warned  and  directed  by  him"  (Ew.  IT. 
510). — The  words  "and  I  will  pray,"  etc.,  exhibit 
the  highest  end  which  Samuel  had  in  calling  this 
assembly:  "I  will  pray /or  you  to  God."  That 
is,  his  purpose  is  to  bring  the  people  back  to  their 
God  and  renew  the  old  covenant-fellowship  with 
him  by  the  intercession  of  prayer,  by  a  priestly  re 
presentation  of  the  people  before  God  by  prayer 
and  intercession.  The  object  of  the  prayer  is  not 
mentioned,  but,  from  the  connection,  can  have 
been  nothing  else  than  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  grace  and  mercy  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  the  blotting  out  of  the  guilt  of  sin.  Thcnius : 
,  "For  your  sins  up  to  this  time,  that  they  may  be 
I  forgiven  you."  That  deliverance  from  the  hand 
ot  the  Philistines  was  not,  at  least  not  immediately, 
the  object  of  the  intercession,  is  clear  not  only 
from  the  phrase  "for  you"  (Q^IT^),  since  other 
wise  Samuel  must  have  used  another  expression, 
so  as  to  include  himself,  but  also  from  the  follow 
ing  words,  which  can  be  referred  only  to  the  deep 
consciousness  of  sin  and  of  guilt  which  was 
awakened  in  the  people. — In  ver.  6  the  symbolic 
act  of  drawing  and  pouring  out  water  does  not  set 
forth  the  confirmation  of  an  oath,  as  some  have 
supposed :  "as  the  poured  out  water  cannot  be  ga 
thered  again,  so  our  word  shall  not  be  taken 
back" — for  this  signification  of  the  act  must  in 
that  case  have  been  somehow  intimated  in  the 
narrative ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  context  that 
an  oath,  and  what  sort  of  a  one,  was  to  be  con 
firmed.  The  water,  drawn  and  poured  out,  can  no 
more  indicate  simply  tears,  as  Grotius  and  others 
think.  Others,  again,  referring  to  chap.  i.  15,  ex 
plain  it  of  prayer  (Clericus:  "to  pour  out  the 
heart  before  God,  i.  e.,  to  pray  to  Him  from  the 
heart,  and  open  the  heart  to  Him");  but  they 
overlook  the  fact  that  then  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  annex  a  preciser  statement  of  this 
meaning  to  the  symbolic  use  of  water.  Nor  can 
the  pouring  out  of  water  be  regarded  as  signifying 
purification  from  sin,  or  as  the  sign  of  their  hope 
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that  their  sins  were  now  blotted  out  (so  O.  v.  Ger- 
lach),  since  the  water  is  not  here  designated  at  all 
as  a  means  of  purification,  and  there  is  no  mention 
of  an  act  of  purification.  It  is  rather  a  symbolical 
act  of  penitence  that  is  here  described.  Water, 
which  is  poured  out  and  disappears,  is  a  frequent 
image  of  the  state  of  dissolution  and  melting  away 
which  characterizes  human  life,  especially  on  its 
inner  side,  and  is  used  sometimes  of  particular  as 
pects  of  life,  sometimes  of  the  whole  personality. 
It  is  thus  used  to  set  forth  moral  dissoluteness  and 
ethical  godlessness  in  Gen.  xlix.  4;*  comp.  Jude 
ver.  13.  It  further  denotes  the  destruction,  the  per 
ishing  of  all  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
physiml  life,  Ps.  Iviii.  8;  2  Sum.  xiv.  14;  and  of 
ten  also  the  complete  dissolution  and  breaking  up 
of  the  psychical-spiritual  life  in  fear  and  spiritless- 
ness,  Josh.  vii.  5,  in  care,  anxiety,  deep  misery, 
Ps.  xxii.  15.  The  latter  application  of  the  image  ! 
is  the  one  here  employed,  and  (since  it  is  the  net  ' 
of  pouring  out  water  "  before  the  Lord"  that  is  de 
scribed)  in  the  sense  that  the  people  make  confes 
sion  and  present  themselves  before  the  Lord  in 
deepest  consciousness  of  their  wretchedness  and  in 
sadness  for  their  sin  and  the  misery  that  flowed 
from  it.  Comp.  Lam.  ii.  10. — That  we  have  to 
regard  the  action  as  symbol  of  the  heart  and  the 
whole  inner  life  poured  out  ''before  the  Lord," — 
that  is,  completely  carried  away  and  dissolved  by  j 
the  feeling  of  guilt  and  consequent  misery, — is  j 
clear  from  what  follows.  The  fasting  which  was 
performed  the  same  day  is  the  sign  of  the  repent 
ant,  humble  soul,  bowed  down  before  God,  the  ex 
pression  of  grief  in  sincere  penitence,  designated 
in  the  Law  as  "afflicting  the  soul "  fitful  D;!>' ),  and 
ordained,  as  symbol  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
whole  people  in  repentance  and  penitence,  for  the 
festival  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  Lev.  xvi. 
20,  31;  xxiii.  27,  32;  Num.  xxix.  7.  The  word 
Dli*  [''fast"],  which  denotes  the  form  of  "weary 
ing  and  chastening  the  soul,"  is  not  found  in  the 
Law,  comp.  Isa.  Iviii. 3sqq.  The  bodily  depriva 
tion  which  the  man  imposes  on  himself  expresses 
his  prostration  and  humiliation  of  soul.  To  the 
twofold  confession  of  sin  and  guilt,  thus  set  forth 
in  the  symbolical  act  of  pouring  out  water  and 
fasting,  answers,  as  indication  of  the  contrition 
thus  expressed,  the  verbal  confession:  "We  have 
ginned  against  the  Lord."  The  "there"  (Di^)isnot 
to  be  understood  of  time,  to  which  it  never  refers, 
but  of  the  place,  Mizpah.  The  person  against 
whom  the  sin  is  committed  is  here  introduced  by 

the  Prep.  S  ["to,"  "against,"]  as  in  chap.  ii.  25. 
"While  the  two  symbolical  arts  set  forth  their  state 
of  grief  and  suffering  on  account  of  the  disturbance 
through  sin  of  their  relation  to  God,  and  their 
consequent  misery,  these  words  point  not  only  to 
sin  as  the  source  and  object  of  this  prostrate  and 
humbled  feeling,  but  also  to  the  proper  essence  of  sin 
as  opposition  to  the  holy  will  of  God  as  Lawgiver 
and  Judge  of  His  people.  It  is  a  grand  and 
touching  self-presentation  of  the  whole  people  be 
fore  their  God  in  true,  thorough  penitence  and 
conversion,  which  is  here  (vers.  3-6)  portrayed  in 
its  separate  features^  Samuel's  position  in  this 
picture  exhibits  him  in  his  prophetic  work,  which 

*  [In  Gen.  xlix.  4  the  image  is  the  boiling  up  of  water- 
denoting  rash  and  heedless  passion. — TE.] 


takes  deep  hold  on  the  whole  people,  and  brings 
them  back  to  the  Lord;  his  words  to  the  people, 
here  reported,  form  the  culmination  of  all  pre 
ceding  announcements  of  God's  word,  and  com 
plete  the  work  of  the  conversion  of  the  people  to 
the  Lord,  with  which  he  had  as  faithful  prophet 
hitherto  occupied  himself.  The  people,  who  re 
pent  before  the  Lord  in  this  powerfully  moving 
way,  are  the  fruit  of  his  previous  prophetic  work. 
And  Samuel  judged  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Mizpah.  —  These  words  cannot,  with  Keil,  be 
considered  as  embracing  the  whole  work  just  be 
fore  narrated;  that  is,  as  showing  that  MamiteUs 
judging  consisted  in  "Samuel's  calling  the  people 
together  to  Mi/pah  lor  humiliation  before  .Jeho 
vah,  effecting  there  by  his  intercession  the  forgive 
ness  of  their  sins,  bringing  back  the  divine  favor, 
and  so  restoring  Israel's  true  relation  to  their 
God."  All  this  belongs  to  Samuel's  work  as  Pro 
phet  of  Israel,  comp.  iv.  1.  Since  the  statement 
"Samuel  judged  Israel  in  Mizpah"  follows  imme- 
diatelv  on  the  narration  of  the  solemn  act  of  re 
pentance  instituted  by  Samuel,  and  afterwards 
(ver.  15)  his  judicial  work  is  again  mentioned  in 
connection  with  all  that  precedes,  we  must  here 
understand  by  this  "judging"  something  else 
than  those  labors  in  connection  with  the  religious 
relation  of  the  people  to  their  God.  After  Samuel 
had  restored  this  last  by  his  prophetic  work,  his 
succeeding  labors  were  those  not  only  of  a  pro 
phet,  but  also  of  a  ju'lye.  His  judicial  office  is 
here  named  for  the  first  time.  The  connection  in 
which  it  occurs  shows  how  it  proceeded  from  and 
was  founded  on  his  prophetic  ollire.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  beginning  or  origin  of  this  office 


that  is  here  mentioned,  as  if  the  Verb 
meant  "he  became  judge,"  but  Samuel  is  here  set 
before  us  in  the  ercrc.ixc  of  his  judicial  position. 
It  is  too  narrow  a  view  of  this  to  rer.trict  it  to  ju 
dicial  decisions  proper,  or  (as  Thenius  does)  to 
the  punishment  of  individuals  (R.  David:  "he 
punished  everv  one  according  to  his  oflence"). 
We  must  rather  regard  Samuel's  judging  as  a  di 
recting  and  ordering,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
act  of  repentance,  of  the  inner  af  lairs  of  the  peo 
ple,  who  were  by  that  religious  act  inwardly  again 
purified.  It  consisted  both  in  the  administration 
of  right  and  justice  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  government  proper,  in  the  wise  car 
rying  out  of  measures  that  looked  to  the  good 
of  the  people.  In  their  history  hitherto  the  deli 
verance  of  the  people  from  the  power  of  their  ene 
mies  belonged  also  to  the  judicial  office;  with  the 
Judges  this,  as  a  judicial  function,  generally  came 
first,  and  then  followed  the  direction  of  internal 
affairs.  With  Samuel  it  was  the  reverse.  The 
deliverance  of  the  people  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Philistines  began  under  his  rule  as  Judge,  after 
he  had,  as  Prophet,  brought  them  back  into  their 
right  relation  to  God,  and  ordered  and  purified 
them  in  their  inner  life. 

HISTORICAL  AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  course  of  true  penitence  and  conversion 
consists  in  mourning  after  God,  in  a  sorrowful 
seeking  after  Him,  in  a  complete  devotion  of  the 
heart  to  the  Lord,  which  attests  itself  by  a  decided 
breaking  with  the  power  of  evil,  in  energetic  put 
ting  away  of  everything  opposed  to  God,  and  in  hum- 
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ble  subordination  of  the  will  to  the  sole  authority  of 
the  Lord  (vers.  2-4). 

2.  After  the  ark  had  lost  its  significance  as 
theocratic  centre  of  the  national  life,  and  Shiloh 
had  ceased  to  be  the  central  seat  of  the  national 
sanctuary,  after,  too,  the  priesthood,  with  the  re 
jection  of  the  sanctuary,  had  lost  its  prominent 
middle  place  between  God  and  the  people,  then 
the  prophetic  office,  in  the  person  of  Samuel  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  took  this  position,  in 
order  to  restore  the  true  covenant-relation  between 
God  and  the  people.     For  this  it   was  necessary 
that  Israel,  confessing  and  repenting  of  their  sin 
against   the  Lord,  should  return  in  sincere  pe 
nitence  to  their  God,  and  put  away  the  abomina 
tion  of  heathendom,   which   they  had   taken  to 
them,  that  God  should  turn  again  to  His  people 
with  grace  and  mercy,  and  that  the  whole  national 
life   should   assume    a   completely  new   form    in 
a  righteous  disposition  and  walk,  whereby  God's 
holy  will  would  be  performed.    The  point  of  time 
to  which  we  have  now  come  is  the  great  turning- 
point  between  the  Period  of  the  Judges  which 
was  just  ending  and  the  new  era  of  the  theocracy 
which   was  just   beginning,  when    Samuel   in   a 
threefold  point  of  view  forms  the  centre  of  the  people, 
and  in  his  mediating  position  between   them  and 
their  covenant-God,  becomes  the  instrument  and 
founder  of  a  new  life:  1)  as  Prophet,  in  the  power 
of  God's  Spirit,   by  which  he  was  filled,   he  an 
nounces  to  the  people  the  word  of  the  law,  in 
order  to  lead  them  to  repentance  and  conversion, 
and  to  a  life  again  devoted  to  the  Lord  in  faith 
fulness  and  believing  obedience  ;  2)  he  appears  in 
the  exercise  of  the  priestly  function,  praying  and 
sacrificing,  between  God  and  the  people,  in  order 
to  turn  His  grace  and  mercy  to  the  people,  .that 
the  return  of  God  to  His  people  in  the  manifesta 
tion  of  His  help  may  correspond  to  the  return  of 
the  people  to  God;  3)  as  Judge,  he  governs  and 
directs  the  whole  national  life,  which  was  inwardly 
united  and  bound  fast  together  on  the  basis  of  a 
religious-moral  elevation  and  renewal,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord  in  all 
their  members  and  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  and 
serve  Him  in  right  and  righteousness. — "  Samuel's 
judicial  work  not  only  proceeded  from  the  pro 
phetical,  but  was  constantly  guided  by  it.     For  we 
may  presume  not  only  that  he  gave  legal  decisions 
with  prophetical  wisdom,  but  also  that  in  general 
he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  people  as  a  man 
who  had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. — Samuel  showed 
himself  here  (vii.  12  sq.)  a  hero  by  the  spiritual 
power  of  faith  and  prayer  (Heb.  xi.  32  sqq.).    This 
latter  may  be  called  an  inreaching  of  his  priestly 
work  into  the  judicial.     For  certainly  it  is  espe 
cially  the  business  of  the  priest  to  pray  for  the 
people."  (Nagelsbach,  Herz.  R.-E.  XIII.  397.) 

3.  The  reality  of  a  thorough  conversion  to  the 
Lord  with  all  the  heart  must  be  shown  by  an  ear 
nest  and  decided  breaking  with  everything  that 
is  opposed  to  God,  especially  with  everything  to 
which  the  heart  clings  as  its  idol.     The  heart 
must  not  desire  to  be  divided  between  the  service 
of  idols  and  the  service  of  God,  and  cannot  be  di 
vided   between  two  mutually  exclusive  powers. 
"  No  one  can  serve  two  masters,"  Matt.   vi.  24. 
God  the  Master  lays  claim  to  the  whole  heart; 
He  requires  that  its  service  be  given  to  Him  alone 
and  exclusively  in  the  obedience  of  faith.     Exclu- 


siveness  in  respect  to  the  living  God,  who  claims 
all  honor  exclusively  for  Himself,  is  of  the  essence 
of  revealed  religion  ;  and  in  this  exclusiveness  is 
grounded  its  universality,  everything  must  serve 
and  be  subject  to  Him  alone. 

4.  The  true  welfare  of  a  people's  life  is  based  on 
its  proper  attitude  towards  the  living  God.     As 
defection  from  Him  brings  calamity  and  destruc 
tion  on  all  the  inward  and  outward  possessions  of 
the  national  life,  infringement  or  suppression  of 
freedom  by  foreign  power,  disruption  of  unity  by 
strife  and  discord,  so  only  by  return  to  Him  can 
true  inward  freedom  and  elevation  and  true  unity 
be  secured.     And,  when  the  national  life,  in  con 
sequence  of  defection  from  God,  is  covered  with 
moral  abominations,  purification  from  the  defile 
ment  of  sin  must  proceed  from  the  innermost  life 
by  the  complete  and   thorough  conversion  of  the 
hearts  of  individuals  to  the  Lord.     Sanctification, 
purification,  unification  of  the  whole  national,  life 
to  a  life  consecrated  to  God,  serving  Him  alone, 
happy  under  His  rule  in  His  kingdom,  exists  only 
so  far  as  the  individual  life  has  its  root   in  the 
right  attitude  of  heart  towards  God,  and  there 
stands  firm  and  immovable. 

5.  The  fixed   heart   ("fixing   [Eng.  A.  V.   'pre 
paring  ']  the  heart  unto  the  Lord  ")  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  attestation  of  the  conversion  and  purifi 
cation  of  the  inner  life,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  condition,  on  which  alone  the  whole  life  can 
remain  permanently  and  exclusively  in  the  Lord's 
service,    temptations  to  defection  from  Him    be 
victoriously  withstood,  and  idolatry  in  the  lust  of 
the  eyes,  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  pride  of  life 
be  thoroughly  put  away.     The  exhortation  "con 
firm,  prepare  your  hearts,"  does  not  exclude,  but 
presupposes  the  truth  "it  is  good  that  the  heart 
be  confirmed  by  grace"  [Heb.  xiii.  9]. 

6.  Samuel's    intercession  for  the  whole  people 
was  a  priestly  act,  whereby  he,  with  the  same  right 
as  Moses,   who  also  was  not  officially  a  priest, 
could  come  into  God's  presence  as  representative 
of  the  people.     "  He,   too,  who  by  His  personal 
dignity  stands  near  to  God,  the  Prophet,  may  thus 
approach  with  intercession  and  expiatory  acts  for 
his  people.     So  Moses,  Ex.  xxxii.  10  sq.,  32;  Nu. 
xiv.  12  sqq.  (Lev.  viii.  15, 19,  28).     But  it  pertains 
to  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  and  may  be  done 
by  them,  therefore,  in  the  whole  body  of  their  of 
ficial  acts."     (Schultz,  Alttest.  TheoL,  189  sq.). 

7.  The  confession  "  We  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord,"  made  by  the  whole  people,  presupposes 
the  correct  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  sin  as  the 
transgression  of  His  holy  will,  involves  the  ad 
mission  that  they  were  worthy  of  punishment  before 
the  Lord,  to  whom  man  is  bound  by  his  sin  as  a 
debtor,  and  is  the  condition  of  help  and  salvation 
from  the  living  God.     As  the  individual  can  re 
gain  his  proper  relation  to  the  Lord  only  by  such 
humble,  sincere,  penitent  confession,  so  for  the 
people  in  general  there  is  no  other  way  out  of  grie 
vous   sin-wrought    corruption   and    self-incurred 
misery  to  a  new  national  life  in  the  fear  of  God 
but  this  way  of  a  common  abasement  before  the 
Lord,  with  reflection  on  their  relation  to  the  holy 
God,   and  the  penitent  confession  "  Against  thee 
have  I  sinned."     Comp.  Ps.  li.  6  [4]. 

8.  Fasting  is  one  of  those  outward  things  which 
are  an  expression  and  therefore  a  symbol  of  the 
sorrowful  spirit  and  humble  disposition  before  the 
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Lord,  like  rending  the  garments,  strewing  ashes 
on  the  head,  and  putting  on  a  coarse  garment 
(comp.  Joel  ii.  12,  13).  Later  thi.s  religious-mo- 
rally  .signilieant  lasting  was  expressed  by  a  word 
(D^i'j  which  indicated  its  form,  namely,  bodily 
privation  ;  but  in  the  Law  itself  we  lind  only  a 
phrase  which  expresses  its  significance,  namely, 
"afflict  the  soul"  (Lev.  xvi.  -1,  .">! ;  xxiii.27,  32; 
Nu.  xxix.  7  ;  eomp  Isa.  Iviii.  3  sq.  ;  Ps.  xxxv. 
13  sq.). — Legal  provision  for  fasting  by  the  whole 
people  was  made  only  in  the  single  case  of  tin- 
Day  of  Atonement,  when  they  were  as  a  body 
thus  to  manifest  the  penitent,  humble  disposition, 
without  which  they  could  not  hope  for  forgiveness 
of  their  sin,  Lev.  xvi.  2(J.  tilxcwhere  fasting  is 
merely  allowed  by  Moses. 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  3.  OSIANDKK:  Those  who  wish  10  be 
shielded  against  misfortune  or  delivered  from 
it,  must  begin,  not  with  weapons  of  warfare,  but 
with  true  repentance,  Jer.  iii.  PJ.— CKAMKII:  True 
repentance  is  the  best  reformation  in  religious 
matters,  K/.ra  ix.  6  sq.;  x.  1  sq. — HALLE  P>in. : 
Conversion  that  Is  not  with  all  the  heart,  is  only 
a  hateful  hypocrisy,  Dent.  iv.  2(,». — S.  Sell  MID: 
Onlv  that  is  a  true  conversion  which  does  away 
with  all  ungodliness,  and  especially  with  idolatry, 
and  thus  prepares  the  heart  to  serve  God  alone, 
Hos.  vii.  1(5. — [!!ALL:  How  happily  effectual  is 
a  word  spoken  in  season!  Samuel's  exhortation 
wrought  upon  the  hearts  of  Israel,  and  fetched 
water  out  of  their  eves,  confessions  and  vows  out 
of  their  lips,  and  their  false  gods  out  of  their 
hands. — Tu.  | 

[Ver.  4.  "And  served  Jehovah  only."  It  is  a 
mournfully  common  thing  among  those  wrho  have 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  to  be  striving  to  com 
bine  His  service  with  that  of  idols,  or  of  the 
world.  Not  only  is  it  seen  here,  but  in  Elijah's 
exhortation:  Either  Jehovah  or  Baal,  whichever  is 
God,  hut  not  first  one  and  then  the  other  (1  Kings 
xviii.  21);  in  our  Lord's  great  word:  "No  man 

can  serve  two  masters Ye  cannot  serve 

God  and  Mammon"  (Matt.  vi.  24);  and  in  that 
of  the  last  surviving  apostle:  "Love  not  the 

world If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 

of  the  Father  is  not  in  him"  (1  John  ii.  lo). 
Yet  how  many  of  us  to-day  are  endeavoring,  per 
haps  with  painful  earnestness,  to  love  both  the 
Father  and  the  world,  to  serve  both  God  and 
Mammon.  The  many  cases  of  this  sort  do  far 


more  weaken  our  current  Christianity  than  the 
few  cases  of  gross  vice. — Tu.J 

Vers.  o,0.  I_HKXKY:  Ministers  should  pray  for 
those  to  whom  they  preach,  that  God  by  His 
grace  would  make  the  preaching  eileetual.  And 
when  we  come  together  in  religious  assemblies,  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  as  much  our  business 
there  to  join  in  public  prayers,  as  it  is  to  hear  a 
sermon. — Til.] — STAKKK  :  No  intercession,  not 
even  that  of  Christ  Himself,  can  stand  a  man  in 
stead,  if  lie  is  not  truly  penitent. — Legislatures 
and  Congresses,  if  anv  thing  good  is  to  be  done  in 
them,  should  be  opened  with  penitence  and 
praver.— S.  SCIIMID:  Then  especially  is  it  proper 
to  pray  for  our  neighbor,  when  he  is  so  conducting 
himself  as  to  afford  hope  that,  according  to  the 
divine  plan,  the  prayer  maybe  heard.- — If  candid 
confession  of  sin  is  wanting,  the  repentance  is  not 
honest. 

\ \T.  2.  The  blessing  of  national  mourning  in  a 
j  tiine  of  universal  distress:  1)  Penitent  recognition  of 
the  national  sm  which  has  occasioned  the  distress; 
2)  Painful  experience  of  the  mighty  hand  of  (he 
Lord  which  has  iuflieted  it;  3i  Sorrowful,  penitent 
seeking  after  the  J  Curd's  confutation  and  help,  which 
ends  in  finding. 

Ver.  3.  /Samuel's  sermon  on  repentance  to  Israel 
when  again  seeking  the  Jjord's  face:  1  i  The  instruction 
as  to  what  true  repentance  is  (it  ye  return  with  all 
>/oiir  heart*);  2  i  The  demand  for  that  by  which  this 
repentance  shall  he  really  and  fruitfully  shown: 
(<i)  put  away  the  strange  gods  from  among  you, 
6)  direct  your  hearts  unto  the  Lord, and  serve  Him 
onlv);  3)  The,  promise  of  deliverance  and  help  (and 
He  will  deliver  you). 

Ver.  4.  Proofs  of  genuine  and  hearty  repentance. 
h>/  actions:  1  i  l>v  doing  ainti/  with  all  idolatrv  of 
worldly  life;  2i  15v  nerving  the  Lord  only  in  a  life 
exclusively  consecrated  to  him. 

Ver.  5.  Intercession  to  the  Lord  for  the  salvation 
of  others:  1)  Its  erercire  unlimited,  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  whole  people  being  its  subject 
(eomp.  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2);  2)  Its  answer  conditioned 
by  the  need  of  salvation  and  the  capacity  for  sal 
vation  of  those  for  whom  it  is  made1. 

Ver.  ti.  'The  penitent  confession — "  We  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord:"  1  )  Who  has  to  make  it  (the  in 
dividual,  family,  congregation,  school  and  church, 
the  whole  people);  2)  How  it  is  to  be  made  (with 
attestation  of  its  truth  and  uprightness  by  deeds 
of  repentance) ;  3)  What  are  its  consequences  (for 
giveness  of  sin,  deliverance  from  the  power  of  the 
wicked  one,  salvation). 


II.   IsracPs  Victory  over  the  Philistine*  under  the  Lead  of  Samuel.    Vers.  7-14. 
7       AND  when  the  Philistines  heard  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  gathered  toge 
ther  to  Mizpeh  [Mizpah1],  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  went  up  against  Israel.     And 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

i  [Ver.  7.  Mizpah  is  written  always  with  the  Art.-"  the  watch-tower  "-the  significance  of  the  name  conti 
nuing  to  be  felt.  It  is  every  where  Mizpah,  except  in  Josh,  xviii.  26.  Mizpeh  was  a  town  m  ttoe  plain  of  Judah, 
-TR.] 
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8  when  the  children  of  Israel  heard  it,  they  were  afraid  of  the  Philistines.     And  the 
children  of  Israel  said  to   Samuel,  Cease  not  to  cry  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  our 

9  God  for  us,2  that  he  will  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.     And  Samuel 
took  a  sucking  lamb,  and   offered   it3  for  a  burnt-offering  wholly  unto  the   Lord 
[Jehovah],  and   Samuel  cried   unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]   for  Israel,  and  the  Lord 

10  [Jehovah]  heard  [answered]  him.     And  as  Samuel  was  offering  up  the  burnt-., ffer- 
mo1,  the  Philistines  drew  near  to  battle  against  Israel;   but  [and]  the  Lord  [Jeho- 
hovah]  thundered  with  a  great  thunder  [noise]  on  that  day  upon  the  Philistines, 

11  and  discomfited4   them,  and  they  were  smitten  before  Israel.     And  the  men  of  Is 
rael  went  out  of  Mizpeh  [Mizpah],  and  pursued  the  Philistines,  and  smote  them 

12  until  [as  far  as]  they  came  \_orn.  they  came]  under  Bethcar.5     Then  [And]  Samuel 
took  a  stone,  and  set  it  between  Mizpeh  [Mizpah]  and  Shcn,6  and  called  the  name 
of  it  Eben-ezer,  saying  [and  said],  Hitherto7   hath  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  helped  us. 

13  So  [And]  the  Philistines  were  subdued,8  and  they  [om.  they]  came  no  more  into  the 
coast  of  Israel ;  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  against  the  Philistines  all 

14  the  days  of  Samuel.     And  the  cities  which  the  Philistines  had  taken  from  Israel 
were  restored  to   Israel,  from    Ekron  even  [om.  even]  unto  Gath;  and  the  coasts 
thereof9  did  Israel  deliver10  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.     And  there  was 
peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arnorites.11 


III.   Summary  Statement  of  Samuel's  Judicial  Work.     Vers.  15-17. 

15  16  AND  Samuel  judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  he  went  from  year 
to  year12  in  circuit  to  Bethel,  and  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh  [Mizpah],  and  judged  Israel 

17  in  all  those  places.13  And  his  return  was  to  Ramah,13  for  there  was  his  house;  and 
there  he  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

Ver.  8.  Literally:  "keep  not  silence  from  us.  from  crying,"  etc.    Pomp.  Ps.  xxviii.  1.— TR.] 
Ver.  !).  The  Kethib  has  the  shorter  personal  suffix,  the  Qeri  the  longer. — Tn.J 
Ver.  10.  D^iTl— (i»l  iinp-Tf.  of  QOH  with  proiiom.  suffix.— TR.] 

LVer.  11.  For  Beth-car  C.hald.  has  Reth-sharon,  "  house  of  the  plain;"  and  Syr.  Bothyashan,  "house  of  age." 
The  second  seems  a  corruption  or  clerical  error;  ihe  first  is  apparently  translation  of  Bethcar,  "house-  of  the 
plain."  Whether  there  is  here  a  reference  to  the  plain  of  Sharon  is  uncertain.— TR.] 

6  [Ver.  12.  Shcn,  always  with  the  Art.='-the  tootli :"  that  is.  "the  crag," — whether  name  of  a  town  or  a  rock  is 
not  clear.    Syr.  has  Yashan,  "ancient,"  and  Sept.  TT}S  iraAaias,  both  apparently  reading  j£T  in  the  Heb.,  "  old," — 

from  which,  however,  we  can  hardly  infer  that  Shen  was  an  inhabited  place  (Wellhausen). — TR.] 
T    Ver.  12.  Hitherto— that  is,  "  Tip  to  this  time,"  not  "up  to  this  place."— TR.] 

8  Ver.  13.  Literally:  "humbled."     Krdmann:  {/cdemiithifft. — TR.] 

9  Ver.  It.  That  is,  of  the  cities;  not  (as  Sept.)  of  Israel.— TR.] 

10    Ver.  11.  Syr.  wrongly:  "the  Lord  delivered  Israel,"  etc.    The  reference  here  is  to  Israel's  military  prow 
ess. —  TK.] 

"[Ver.  IT.  Erdmann  has,  by  typographical  error,  Ammonites. — TR.] 

12  [Ver.  16.  H3,  from  p,  "from,"  and  "^  "sufficiency  "="  as  often  as."— TR.] 

is  [Ver.  17.  Sept.:  " sacred  places " — an  exegetieal  paraphrase;  or,  they  read  D'l^TpD  instead  of 
For  Ramah  Sept.  has  'Ap/jia0cuju.-    Sec  on  chap.  i.  1. — TR.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  7-14.  Israel's  victory  over  the  Ph  ilistines  un 
der  the  lead  of  Samuel. — The  last  words  in  vcr.  6 
referred  to  Samuel's  judicial  work  in  Mizpah,  after 
the  general  assembly  for  repentance  and  prayer 
had  been  held  with  the  whole  people.  The  ex 
press  mention  of  this  judicial  work  at  the  end  of 
the  narrative  in  vers.  2-6  confirms  the  view  (which 
is  besides  suggested  from  the  whole  connection) 
that  this  popular  assembly  was  not  concerned 
with  military  preparations  for  an  attack  on  the 
Philistines,  but  only  with  arranging  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  national  life,  the  religious-moral  and 
civil,  according  to  the  divine  law.  We  have  seen 
how  Samuel  there  acted  at  the  same  time  as  pro 
phet -and  judge,  and  how  the  function  of  priest  con 
nected  itself  immediately  with  that  of  prophet. 
It  now  falls  to  his  lot,  like  the  earlier  judges,  to 
fulfil  his  judicial  mission  against  foreign  enemies 
also,  and  show  himself  the  leader  of  the  people 


against  their  oppressors  ;  this  he  does  indeed  in 
quite  a  different  manner,  not  sword  in  hand,  but 
wielding  the  weapons  of  prayer,  and  gaining  for 
his  people  a  victory,  from  which  dates  the  history 
of  Israel's  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  the  Phi 
listines. — Ver.  7.  The  Philistines  hear  of  the  as 
sembly  of  the  children  of  Israel. ,  Either  they  sup 
posed  it  to  be  a  military  one,  knowing  nothing  of 
its  real  end  (Bed.  Bib.},  or  they  well  knew  this 
end,  and  wished  to  surprise  the  Israelites  in  their 
unarmed  condition  (Joseph.).  Their  princes  went 
tip,  since  the  assembly  was  held  on  the  high  land, 
and  on  Mizpah,  which  was  still  higher  than  this. 
— The  following  description  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  children  of  Israel  and  the  conduct  of  Samuel, 
there  being  no  hint  of  arming  against  the  Philis 
tines,  or  of  an  attempt  by  Israel  to  make  a  mili 
tary  movement  against  the  advancing  foe,  shows 
clearly  that  the  Israelites  were  not  in  readiness 
for  such  an  attack,  and  had  made  no  military 
preparations.  Not  the  arms  of  Israel  put  the  Phi 
listines  to  flight,  but  the  prayers  of  Samuel,  and 
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the  thunders  above  their  heads  manifesting  the 
might  of  the  Lord,  the  terrors  of  which  the  Phi 
listines  had  not  forgotten  since  their  experience 
with  the  ark. — When  the  Israelites  fieard  of  the 
advance  of  the  Philistine  princes  with  their  hosts, 
they  were  afraid  of  them.  This  is  inconceivable, 
if  the  assembly  was  held  to  equip  themselves  in 
wardly  and  outwardly  for  the  war  of  freedom 
against  the  Philistines.  In  ver.  S  the  people  press 
Samuel  to  beseech  (Jod  with  unceasing  and  instant 
crying  for  their  delirerance  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines.  The  solicitude  corresponds  with  Sa 
muel's  previous  promise  to  pray  to  the  Lord  for 
the  people  in  this  assembly  (ver.  •">).  The  object 
of  the  petition,  salvation  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines,  had  already  been  promised  by  him  on 
the  condition  of  sincere  return  to  the  Lord  (ver. 
3).  Now  the  moment  of  fulfilment  has  come. 
The  condition  is  complied  with,  the  children  of 
Israel  beseech  Samuel:  "cease  not  to  cry  to  the 
Lord,  our  God."  Thev  h:tve  found  their  (Jod 
again,  after  whom  they  had  till  now  sighed  and 
mourned.  Samuel,  having  by  his  intercession 
first  restored  the  covenant-communion  between 
the  penitent  people  and  the  pardoning  God,  now 
intercedes  for  the  deliverance  of  the  people,  and 
thus  performs  the  judicial  act  which,  for  the  ear 
lier  judges,  was  coincident  with  their  entrance 
into  their  office.  Samuel  had  first,  as  prophet 
and  judge,  to  lead  the  people  to  a  thorough  refor 
mation  of  their  inner  life,  before  he  could  begin 
the  work  of  external  deliverance.  lie  began  it 
as  judge  and  as  priest  at  the  same  time,  as  i-  fur 
ther  related  in  ver.  9.  Samuel  represented  the 
people  in  twofold  priestly  function  before  the  Lord, 
with  offering  and  prayer.  The  ollering  consisted 
of  a  young  tender  lamb,  which  was  still  nourished 
with  milk;  though,  according  to  the  Law,  Lev. 
xxii.  27,  it  must  have  been  seven  days  "with  its 

mother."  A  burnt-offering  (n_j>ty )  is  offered  as 
sign  of  the  complete  consecration  of  the  whole 
man,  here  of  the  whole  people,  to  the  Lord  in  the 
consecration  and  devotion  of  the  whole  life  to 
Him,  as  is  set  forth  by  the  fact  that  the  whole 
animal  ( /3H  Lev.  i.  9)  was  burnt  in  the  fire  of 
the  altar,  and  so  ascended  [the  Hcb.  word  means 
"that  which  ascends"],  in  distinction  from  the 
offerings  which  were  onlv  partially  burnt  on  the 
altar.  This  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  the 

word  "  wholly  "  (  '  /^)  which  is  also  used  of  the 
vegetable  and  meat-offerings  which  were  to  be 
wholly  burned  (Lev.  vi.  15).  In  poetic  language 
(Dent,  xxxiii.  10)  it  stands  for  Hlty,  burnt  offering, 
while  here,  as  in  Ps.  li.  21  [19]  (there  connected  by  1 
"and")  it  is  an  explanatory  addition  to  indicate 
that  the  burnt-offering  is  a  wAofo-offcring,  the  offer 
ers  not  receiving  a  part  of  it,  as  in  the  Shelamim 
[peace-offerings]  or  Zebaehirn  [plain-offerings]. 
The  idea  of  the  whole-offering  is  thus  specially  again 
expressed,  because  the  resolution  to  devote  them 
selves  to  the  Lord  fully  and  undividedly,  a  devo 
tion  conditioned  on  the  whole-hearted  conversion 
and  the  purpose  to  serve  the  Lord  alone  (ver.  3sqq.) 
is  expressed  by  the  presentation  of  the  burnt-of 
fering.  In  accordance  with  the  people's  demand 
(ver.  8)  Samuel  combined  with  the  offering  ear 


nest,  instant  prayer  for  them. — And  the  Lord 
answered  him,  is  the  declaration  that  the 
prayer  for  help  and  deliverance  was  heard,  eornp. 
Ps.  iii.  5;  iv.  2.  [See  also  Ps.  xcix.  6;  .Jer.  xv. 
1,  for  the  estimation  in  which  Samuel's  power  in 
prayer  was  held. — Tit.].  The  answer  o£tlic  Lord 
is  given  in  the  occurrence  related  in  ver.  Klsqq. 
in  the  factual  help  of  the  Lord,  not  merely  in  the 
thunder  ( Keil),  though  the  latter  was  the  cause 
of  the  consternation  and  confusion  of  the  Philis 
tines.  The  vividness  of  the  description  is  notice 
able:  Samuel  is  engaged  in  ollering  the  sacrifice, 
during  which  the  Philistines  approach  nearer  ami 
nearer,  Israel  is  waiting  on  Samuel's  praver  for 
the  Lord's  help,  terrific  peals  of  thunder  follow 
one  after  another,  thereby  the  Philistines  are  con 
fused  and  confounded  icomp.  Jos.  x.  10 1,  thev 
take  to  flight,  their  plan  is  frustrated. —  Yer.  11. 
The  men  of  Israel  now  advance  from  Mi/pah,  and 
pursue  them  a^  far  as  under  JJi'thror  =  "House 
of  the  lamb  or  of  the  meadow,  the  field."  Jos. 
Aitf.  VI.,  2.  2:  Corrcc.  A  place  calhd  Cbmr  lay 
between  Jericho  and  Hcthshean  ;  Y.  Kaumer  (4 
ed.,  p.  ITS,  K.  loXsq.)  thinks  that  it  could  not  be 
this  place.  It  remains  at  least  doubtful. — After 
this  victory  was  won,  a  monument  was  set  up  in 
remembrance  of  the  help  of  the  Lord  there  expe 
rienced.  Samuel  set  a  memorial  stone  between 
Mir.pah  and  ft/ten  ("Tooth,"  either  a  prominent 
rock-formation  (comp.  eh.  xiv.  4  i  or  a  place  situ 
ated  on  a  crag  near  Mi/pah).  The  name  Khenczcr 
["stone  of  help"],  which  lie  gives  it,  is  at  the 
same  time  explained  :  Hitherto  hath  the  Loi  d 
helped  us.— This  was  the  thanksgiving  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  people  as  answer  to  the  Lord's 
answer,  the  accompanying  explanation  of  the  act 
of  thanks.  The  "  hitherto"  points  to  the  fact  that 
this  victory  did  not  complete  the  deliverance  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Philistines.  [Wellhauseii  would 
explain  Khciie/.cr  as  =  "  this  be  witness  (IT)  that 
.Tah veh  hath  helped  us."— Tu.].— Vers.  13,  14, 
state  the  happy  rexxlt*  for  Israel  of  this  victory 
over  the  Philistines  gained  without  arms,  the 
wonderful  gift  of  God's  hand.  First  is  mentioned 
the  humiliation  [Kng.  A.  V.  "subdued"]  of  the 
enemy,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  victory  was  gained.*  It  is  then  declared  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  Philistines 
made  no  more  such  incursions  into  the  coasts  of 
Israel.  The  following  words :  "  and  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  against  the  Philistines  all  the  davs 
of  Samuel,"  are  improperly  restricted  to  the  period 
of  his  active  judgeship  (Lyra,  Brent,  Xiigelsb., 
Ilerz.  XIII.  403 sq.);  since  Samuel,  according  to 
ver.  15,  judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life,  they 
must  be  understood  of  his  whole  life-time.  During 
this  time  the  Philistines  continued  to  occupy  the 
land  (ix.  16  ;  x.  "> ;  xiii.  -r>,  13),  though  the  occu 
pation  was  territorially  restricted.  The  continu 
ance  of  the  Philistine  oppression  is  presupposed 
in  these  words  themselves  :  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  against  the  Philistines,"  comp.  xiv.  -52.  After 
the  victory  at  Mizpah  they  could  gain  no  more 


*  [The  word  hero  employed  (J»J3),  meaning  originally 
"to  humble,"  is  also  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of 
"subdue."  and  it  is  better  so  to  understand  it  here,  and 
not,  as  Erdmann  takes  it,  in  the  sense  of  a  humiliation 
from  their  perception  of  the  miraculous  intervention  of 
God. — In  this  sentence  the  words  "of  the  enemy"  ar« 
not  in  the  German,  probably  from  typographical  error; 
the  sense  requires  some  such  insertion. — TB.J. 
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territory,  and  in  Israel's  battles  with  them,  how 
ever  much  of  the  land  they  still  held,  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  mighty  against  them  so  long  as  Sa 
muel  lived,  therefore  during  Saul's  reign  also, 
since  Samuel  died  only  a  short  time  before  Saul ; 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  these  mightiest ^foes 
of  the  land  continued  during  Samuel's  life-time. 
See  Introduction,  p.  9  sq.  Thus  is  intimated  the 
mediating  position  which  Samuel  in  this  respect 
also  assumed  between  ( rod  and  the  people  of  Is 
rael  as  their  representative  and  intercessor. 

Ver.  14.  A  further  consequence  of  the  victory  was 
the  regaining  of  the  cities  which  belonged  to  the 
land  of  Israel  with  the  territories  appertaining  to 
them,  lying  on  the  Philistine  frontier  from  Ekron 
to  Oath.  These  two  cities  are  not  included,  but 
indicate  on  the  Philistine  side  the  direction  ^and 
limits  of  the  space  in  which  the  Israelites  regained 
the  lost  cities  and  territories.  The  sense  is:  "  Is 
rael  recovered  their  cities  which  lay  on  the  Phi 
listine  borders,  reckoning  those  borders  from 
Ekron  to  Gath"  (Seb.  Schmid).  Finally,  a  con 
sequence  of  the  abasement  of  the  Philistines  was 
the  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Amorites.  These 
"  are  mentioned  here,  because  they  were  in  the 
region  in  question  next  to  the  Philistines  the 
mightiest  enemies  of  Israel,  comp.  Josh.  x. ;  Judg. 
i.  34  sqq."  (Thenius).  According  to  the  latter 
passage  (Judg.  i.  34)  they  "especially  forced  the 
Danites  back  out  of  the  plain  into  the  mountains" 
(Kcil).* 

Vers.  15-17.  Summary  view  of  Samuel's 
judicial  work.  Vcr.  lo  gives  the  duration  of  his 
office;  that  the  latter  dates  from  the  day  of  Mi/ 
pah  (Keil)  is  by  no  means  certain;  but  its  pre 
cise  commencement  is  not  stated.  All  the  days 
of  his  life  denotes  the  period  up  to  his  death. 
His  sons  were  his  assistants  up  to  the  establish 
ment  of  the  kingdom.  During  Saul's  government 
he  kept  unchanged  the  position  of  a  prophet, 
who  employed  the  authority  of  the  divine  will 
for  the  direction  of  the  national  life,  the  media 
ting  priestly  position  between  God  and  the  peo 
ple;  but  he  also,  as  last  Judge,  held  in  his  hands 
the  highest  control  of  the  theocracy  and  the 
kingdom. 

Ver.  16  sqq.  The  way  in  'which  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  the  office.  He  went  round  every  vear, 
holding  court  at  three  places:  Bethel,  Gilgal  and 
Mizpah.  These  were  at  the  same  time  holy 
places,  in  which  Jehovah  was  worshiped,  where 
therefore  the  people  could  be  more  easily  brought 
together  in  large  assemblies,  and  those  who  de 
sired  legal  decisions  could  more  easily  meet 
Samuel.  Ewald's  supposition  that  Samuel  visited 
one  of  these  places  at  each  of  the  great  annual 
feasts  is  j 
the  remar 
a  regul 

Gilgal  was  the  old  place  "in  the  Jordan-valley 
between  the  Jordan  and  Jericho  (Josh.  iv.  19), 
or  the  one  southwest  of  Shiloh  near  the  Jerusa- 

u  tJT£?  name  "Amorite"  is  given  to  various  tribes  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  and  either  the  race  was  a 
widely  extended  one,  or  the  name  is  sometimes  used  in 
a  general  way  for  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  The 
word  is  now  generally  held  to  mean  "mountaineers" 
(Num.  xiii.  29),  and  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  local 
rather  than  a  tribal  designation,  but  in  Judg.  i.  34  the 
Amorites  seem  to  be  dwellers  in  the  plain.  Apparently 
they  had  been  at  war  with  the  Israelites  before  Samuel's 
victory.— TE.] 


,nese  piaces  ai  eacn  01  tne  great  annual 
s  properly  objected  to  by  Thenius,  with 
lark  "  that  at  that  time  there  was  hardly 
lar  feast."  The  question  whether  this 


lem-road,  now  Jiljilia  (Beut.  xi.  38 ;  1  Kings  ii. 
1),  must  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  former,  for 
the  reason  that  Samuel  would  certainly  choose 
for  such  assemblies  the  place  which  was  conse 
crated  by  its  historical  association  and  its  reli 
gious  importance.  The  order  of  the  names  here 
does  not  warrant  us  in  deciding  (Keil)  in  favor 

of  the  other,  the  northern  Gilgal. — 'Sn-72  fix 
[Eng.  A.  V.:  "in  all  those  places"]  must  be 
taken  as  local  Accus.,  und  fW  as  Ace.  particle. 
It  cannot  here  mean  "near;"  "it  is  used  indeed 
to  express  the  proximity  of  one  place  to  another 
(Judg.  iv.  11;  1  Kings  ix.  'J(>),  and  still  oftener 
of  things  or  persons  to  persons,  but  not  that  things 
or  persons  are  close  by  places,  for  which  we  find 
only  DJ?  or  3  (Josh.  xxiv.  26 ;  Judg.  xviii.  3) " 
(Bottcher). — Ver.  17.  From  his  circuits  Samuel 
returned  always  to  Hamah.  Here  was  his  perma 
nent  residence  as  householder.  In  respect  to  hia 
work  there,  we  have  two  brief  statements:  1)  he 
acted  as  judge,  when  he  was  not  absent  OH  his 
circuit.  (On  D2tf,  Ew.,  Gr.,  \  138  a:  "the  a 
of  the  Perf.  becomes  a  only  in  pause,  except  once 
in  1  Sam.  vii.  17.")  His  judicial  labors  were 
therefore  uninterrupted.  2)  There  he  built  an 
altar  to  the  Lord. — The  priesthood  had  de 
clined,  the  central  sanctuary  was  broken  up; 
instead  of  the  local  and  the  institutional-personal 
uniting  point  in  the  high-priest,  Samuel  forms 
from  now  on  for  the  religious  life  and  service 
also  of  Israel  the  personal  centre  consecrated  by 
God's  choice  and  guidance.  His  priestly  work 
continues  along  with  his  judicial,  both  embraced 
and  supported  bv  the  prophetical.  Besides  the 
already-existing  holy  places,  where  prayer  and 
sacrifice  were  offered  to  God,  he  makes  his  resi 
dence  a  place  of  worship.  The  direction  and  fur 
therance  of  matters  of  religious  life  and  worship 
is  in  his  hands.  Having  effected  a  thorough 
reformation  of  the  deep-sunken  theocratic  life  on 
the  basis  of  the  renewed  relation  between  God 
and  the  people,  he  now  proceeds  vigorously, 
as  judge,  priest  and  prophet,  to  build  it  up  and 
finish  it  on  this  foundation. 

HISTORICAL    AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  On  the  significance  of  the  burnt-offering  as  a 
ivhole  offering,  see  on  ver.  8.  It  is  the  sacrljicium 
latreuticum  [latreutic  sacrifice,  or  sacrifice  of  ser 
vice],  since,  by  the  complete  consecration  of  the 
animal,  it  denotes,  for  the  individual  and  the 
nation,  the  complete  consecration  and  devotion 
of  the  whole  life  to  the  Lord.  The  burnt-offering 
has  a  propitiatory  significance  for  the  offerer  in  a 
general  way  (not,  however,  in  respect  to  particu 
lar  offences  which  require  special  expiation),  on 
which  see  Oehler  in  Herz.,  B.  E.  X.  635.  The 
fresh,  tender,  sucking  lamb,  which  was  used  in 
the  offering  at  Mizpah,  was  intended,  perhaps,  to 
set  forth  how  the  people,  new-born  by  their  con 
version,  should,  in  the  first  freshness  of  their  new 
life,  dedicate  themselves  wholly  and  undividedly 
to  the  Lord,  to  be  His  property  and  serve  Him. 
The  conjunction  of  the  burnt-offering  with  prayer 
is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  both  express  the  same 
disposition  of  complete  consecration  of  the  heart  to 
God. 


CHAP.  VII.  2-17. 
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2.  The  sacrificial  service,  together  with  prayer, 
was  conducted  lor  the  whole  people  by  /Samuel 
(as  formerly  by  Moses,   Ex.  xvii.  9 ;  xxxii.  25 
sqq.),  though  lie  was  simply  a  Levite,  ami  not  a 
priest ;  for  he  acted  as  mediator  between  God  and 
His  people  by  virtue  of  His  prophetical  character 
and  work  alone.     He  therefore  iilled  the  office 
of  priest  in  an  extraordinary  way,  sentence  of 
rejection  having  been  passed  on  its  legal  incum 
bents.     On   Samuel's   further   priestly    work    in 
offering  sacrifices  at  the  holy  places  of  the  land, 
comp.  ix.  12;  x.  8;  xi.   15;  xiii.  8  sqq.;  xvi.  2 
sqq.     Samuel  exercised   the  priestly  function  of 
praver  and  intercession  elsewhere,  xii.  10  sqq.; 
xv.' 11,  35. 

3.  In  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  prophetic 
work  was  completely  (with  the  single  exception 
of  Deborah,  Judg.  iv.  4  sqq.)   separate  from  the 
judicial,  and  the  former  was  as  good  as  absorbed 
in  the  latter;   both  are  again  united  in  the  person 
of  Samuel,  in  that  he  thus  shows  how  the  external 
guidance  of  the  covenant-people  can   and   ought 
to  rest  essentially  only  on  an  internal,  religious-le 
gal  foundation.     "As  he  is  thus  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  in  its  genuine  theocratic  form,  so  is  his 
Priestly  work  also  the  preparation   for  the  flour 
ishing  condition  to  which  the  cultus  attained  in 
the  Davidic-Solomonic  period  ;  it  was   necessary 
to  break  with  the  law-opposing  priesthood  of  F.li 
and  his  race,  in  order  that  the  establishment  of  a 
true   priesthood,    as    it    was    new-formed    under 
David    and    Solomon,    might    become    possible" 
(Hiivern.,   Vorlf*.  liber  bibl.  TlteoL).     The  basis  for 
this  was  given  in  the  Law  itself  by  its  teaching 
of  the  ideal  priesthood,   which   was  to   find   its 
realization  in  the  whole  people,  comp.  Ex.  xix. 
6:  "Ye  shall  be  to  me  a   kingdom    of  priests." 
Like  Moses,  who  during  the  seven   days  of  the 
consecration    of   the    ordinary    priests,    acted    as 
priest  (  Lev.  viii.),  and  with  priestly  petition  in 
terceded  for  the  people  with  the  Lord  (Ex.  xvii.; 
xxxii.  31,  32;  Ps.  cvi.  23),  so  Samuel  also,   on 
the  ground  of  this  ideal  priesthood,  whose  essen 
tial  elements  were  sincere  union  and  communion 
with  God,  the  might  of  faith,  and  the  gift  of  the 
H;>ly  Spirit  and  the  power  of  prayer,   had  the 
divinely-given     right,    under    existing    circum 
stances,  when  the  institution  of  the   priesthood 
had  sunk  and  left  a  terrible  gap,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  ordinary  priesthood  in  sacrifice  and 
prayer;    and    the   first  exercise  of  this  priestly 
calling,  to  represent  the  people  before  God  with 
intercession  and  prayer,  was  at  the  request  of  the 
people  themselves  who  through  him  had  been 
turned  to  God.     See  the  two-fold  testimony  of 
the  Scripture  to  Samuel's  power  in  prayer,  Ps. 
xcix.  6;  Jer.  xv.  1,  and  comp.  Sir.  xlvi.  19 sqq. 
As  to  his  subsequent  praying,  see  viii.  6;  xii. 
10-23;  xv.  18. 

4.  The  monument  between  Mizpah  and  Shen 
represents  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Samuel.     What  he,  and  through  him  the  Lord, 
had  hitherto  done  for  Israel  stamped   him  as  the 
great  reformer  of  the  Theocracy,  and  secured  the 
restoration  of  a  united  national  and  theocratic 
life  in  its  fundamental  characteristics,  and  on  the 
most    essential   foundations.     The   victory   over 
the   Philistines   supplied   the   capstone.     In   all 
that  happened  up  to  this  victory  and  the  conse 
quent  freer  position  of  the  people  over  against 
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the  world  without,  he  recognizes  the  Lord's  help, 
setting  forth  this  recognition  in  the  humble 
acknowledgment  "hitherto,"  etc.,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  points  to  the  future,  and  shows  the 
need  for  further  help  from  the  Lord  in  respect  to 
what  is  still  to  be  done.  The  stone  Ebeiie/er  is 
a  monument  of  those  revelations  of  the  might 
and  the  grace  of  the  living  God,  occasioned  bv 
sin  and  penitence,  wandering  and  return,  which 
are  the  impelling  power  in  the  whole  political 
history  of  the  Old  Covenant. 

[Wordsworth:  What  a  contrast  between  the 
event  now  recorded  at  Ebenezer,  and  that  recorded 

i  as  having  occurred  a  few  years  before  at  the  same 

|  place  (1  Sam.  iv.  1)!  At  that  time  Israel  had 
the  ark  with  them,  the  visible  sign  of  God's  pre 
sence;  but  the  Lord  Himself  had  for.-aken  them 
on  account  of  their  sin-;  ....  the  prhsts  were 

,  slain,  and  the  ark  was  taken.  Now  thev  have 
not  the  ark,  but  they  have  repented  of  their  >ins, 
and  Samuel  is  with  them,  and  the  Lord  hearkens 
to  His  prayers,  and  the  Philistines  are  smitten. 
....  Hence  it  appeal's  that  outward  ordinances 
are  of  no  avail  without  holiness,  and  that  God 

,  can  raise  up  Samuels,  and  endue  them  with  ex- 
traordinarv  graces,  and  enable  them  to  do  great 
acts,  and  give  comfort  and  victory  to  the  Church 
of  God  bv  their  means. — Tu.  ] 

5.  On  the  total  significance  of  Samuel's  posi 
tion  and  work  at  thi.-  epoch  of  the  development 
of  the  Old  Te.-tamcnt  history,  see  the  remarks  in 

,  the  preceding  exegetical  elucidations. 


HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  7-14.  JYt'iW  teach™  in  prat/:  ])  Wlunn? 
Onlv  him  who  (a)  lets  himself  be  drawn  bv  need 
with  penitent  heart  and  believing  mind  unto  ( iod, 
in  order  to  seek  help  from  Him,  and  (b)  despairs 
of  helping  himself  by  his  own  power,  and  relies 
only  on  (iod's  hand  ;  'l)]!<w?  (a)  heartily,  (b; 
unceasingly;  3)  With  what  result f  (aj  God  hears, 
(b)  (Jod  delivers  from  the  need. 

[Ver.  7.  HKXUY:  li  How  evil  sometimes 
seems  to  come  out  of  good.  The  religious  meet 
ing  of  the  Israelites  at  Mizpah  brought  trouble 
upon  them  from  the  Philistines,  which,  perhaps, 
tempted  them  to  wish  they  had  staid  at  home.  .  .  . 
So  when  sinners  begin  to  repent  and  reform,  they 
must  expect  that  Satan  will  muster  all  his  force 
against  them.  2)  How  good  is  at  length  brought 
out  of  that  evil.  Israel  could  never  be  threatened 
more  seasonably  than  at  this  time,  when  they  were 
repenting  and  praying  .  .  .  bad  policy  for  the  Phi 
listines  to  mnkf  intr  upon  Israel  at  a  time  when 
the 
He 


'V  were  making  their  peace  with  God.  .  .  .  Tlra.s 
•  makes  man's  wrath  to  praise  Him. — TK.] 
Vers.  8-10.  The  power  of  belieriny  prayer  in 
threatening  peril:  1)  As  an  earnest  pressing  to  the 
heart  of  God  in  view  of  the  greatness  of  the  peril ; 
2)  As  a  constant  supplication  for  His  help  in  view 
of  the  tardiness  of  help  in  the  midst  of  peril ;  3) 
As  a  perfect  self-devotion  to  the  Lord  in  view  of 
the  ever-increasing  peril. 

Vers.  7—12.  The  life  of  prayer  in  communion  with 
God:  1)  Calling  on  the  Lord;  2)  Answer  from 
the  Lord  ;  3)  Thanksgiving  to  the  Lord. 

[Ver.  9.  ("And  Samuel  cried  .  .  .  and  the  Lord 
answered  him").  SanHuft  power  in  prayer.  1) 
Asking  such  great  things ;  2)  Answered  BO 
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promptly.  Note  that  Samuel  was  himself  the 
child  of  "prayer.  Also  that  "  the  forty  years'  do 
mination  of  the  Philistines  over  Israel  (Judg. 
xiii.  1)  could  not  be  overthrown  by  the  _  superna 
tural  strength  of  Samson,  but  was  terminated  by 
the  prayers  of  Samuel  "  (Wordsworth).  As  Abra 
ham  was  the  great  pattern  of  faith  and  Job  of 
patience,  so  Samuel  appears  to  have  been  always 
afterwards  regarded  as  a  grand  example  of  power 
in  prayer,  Ps.  xcix.  6  ;  Jcr.  xv.  1. — Tr.] 

Ver.  12.  The  en/,  Ekrnezcr,  Hitherto  hath  the 
Lord  helped  its,  a  cry  1)  Of  thankful  recollection  of 
past  experiences  of  the  Lord's  help  (hitherto.'); 

2)  Of  humble  testimony  before  the  Lord,  that  no 
thing  has  been  done  by  our  power,  and  that  His 
help  alone  has  maintained  and  preserved  our  life  ; 

3)  Of  confident  hope,  in  view  of  further  need  of 
help  to  the  same  end. 


"  Here  I  raise  my  Ebenezer, 

Hither  by  Thy  help  I'm  come; 
And  I  hope,  by  Thy  good  pleasure, 
Safely  to  arrive  at  home." 

[These  well-known  lines  are  given  as  equiva 
lent  to  a  German  hymn  which  Erdmann  refers  to 
but  does  not  quote.— Tu.J 

[Samuel  a  pattern  to  religious  Reformers:  (1) 
In  earlv  life,  amid  evils  he  could  not  cure,  he  yet 
gained  "the  confidence  of  all  (chap.  iii.  19-21 ;  iv. 
1 ;  xii.  2-4).  (2)  After  long  waiting  he  saw  and 
seized  the  opportunity  of  effecting  a  reformation 
(vii.  2,  3).  (3)  lie  put  the  inward  first,  but  in 
sisted  also  on  outward  reform  (vers.  3,  4).  (4)  He 
did  not  rely  on  preaching  alone,  but  was  much  in 
prayer  (vers.  5,  8,  9).  (5)  He  gave  all  the  glory 
to  God  (ver.  12).  (6)  He  strove  by  wise  and 
faithful  administration  to  make  the  reformation 
permanent. — Tn.] 
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CHS.  YIII.-XXXI. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

ESTABLISHMENT  BY  SAMUEL  OF  THE  ISEAELITLSH  KINGDOM 
UNDER  THE  RULE  OF  SAUL.    CHAPS.  V III.— XII. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

The  Preparations.     CHAPTERS  VIII.  IX. 

I.    TJie  Persistent  Desire  of  the  People  after  a  King  conveyed  through  their  Elders  to  Samuel. 

CHAP.  VIII.  1-22. 

1  And  it  came  to  pa?s,  when  Samuel  was  old,  that  he  made  his  sons  judges    over 

2  Israel.     Now  [And]  the  name  of  bis  first-born  was  Joel,1  and  the  name  of  his  [the] 

3  second  Abiah2 ;  they  were  judges  in  Beersheba.     And  his  sons  walked  not  in  his 
ways,  but  turned  aside  after  lucre,3  and  took  bribes,  and  perverted  judgment. 

Then  [And]  all  the  elders  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together,  and  came  to 

5  Samuel  to  Ramah,  And  said  unto   him,  Behold,  thou   art  old,  and  thy  sons  walk 

6  not  in  thy  ways  ;  now  make  us  a  king  to  judge  us  like  all  the  nations.     But  [And] 
the  thing  displeased  Samuel  when  they  said,  Give  us  a  king  to  judge  us.     And  Sa- 

7  muel  prayed  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah].    And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Samuel, 
Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  people  in  all  that  they  say  unto  thee  ;  for  they  have 
not  rejected  thee,4  but  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reisn   over  them. 

8  According  to  all  the  works  which  they  have  done  since  the  day  that  I  brought  them 
up  out  of  Egypt  even  unto  this  day,  wherewith  they  have  forsaken  [forsaking]6  me 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  2.  That  is  "Jehovah  is  God"— the  only  God  (V  =  'in*1  =  1IT  =  liT  for  niTT,  Jahveh),  a  name  borne  hy 

several  persons  in  O.  T.,  and  said  by  Sehrader  to  occur  on  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  as  name  of  a  king  of  Hamath, 
Jalu,  borrowed,  no  doubt,  from  the  'Israelites.— TR.] 

2  [Ver.  2.  That  is,  "  my  father  (or,  simply,  father)  is  Jah,  Jahu,  Jahveh,  Jehovah."    The  word  IHWO  means 

the  "  second,"  not  of  Samuel,  but  of  Joel.— TR.] 

3  [Ver.  3.  J?¥3  is  sometimes  "profit"  in  general,  as  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  2f>,  but  usually  "unjust  gain,"  as  here. 
The  Targ.  renders  "mamon  (mammon1)  of  deceit,"  see  Luke  xvi.  9.     In  Talmud  and  Targ.  mammon  means  "mo 
ney."  "  riches."  and  Augustine  (Qurrst.  Evan.  34)  says  that  it  was  the  Punic  word  for  "money."     It  is  not  found  in 
Heb.,  and  its  origin  is  obscure.— TR.] 

4  [Ver.  7.  Better:  "not  thee  have  they  rejected,  but  me  have,  etc."— TR.! 

5  [Ver.  8.  Literally:  "according  to  all  .  .  .  they  have  done  .  .  .  and  have  forsaken  me  and  served,  etc"     The 
1  consee.,  according  to  Heb.  usage,  introduces  an  appositional  explanatory  phrase,  properly  rendered  by  Bug. 
particip.    On  the  Sept,  insertion  of  "  to  me  "  after  "  have  done,"  see  Exeg.  Notes  in  loco.— TB.] 
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and  served  [serving]  other  gods,  so  do  they  also   [om.  also]   unto  thee   [in*,  also]. 
9  Now  therefore  [And  now]  hearken   unto   their  voice;  howbeit   [om.    howbeit]  yet 
protest  solemnly  unto  [solemnly  warn]6  them,  and  show  them  the  manner7  of  the 
king  that  shall  reign  over  them. 

10  And  Samuel  told  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  the  people  that  asked 

11  of  him  a  king.      And  he  said,  This  will  be  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign 
over  you  :     He  will  take  your  sons,  and  app  >int  them  for  himself,  for  his  chariots, 
and  to  be  his  horsemen  [put  them  in  his  chariot  and  on  his  horses8],  and  .some  [they] 

12  shall  run  before  his  chariots   [chariot].      And  he  will   appoint9   him    captains  over 
thousands  and  captains  over  fifties,  and  will  wt  them  [,sowe  he  will  seC]  to  ear  [plough] 
his  ground,  and  to  reap  his  harvest,  and  to  make  his  instruments  of  war  and  [ins. 

13  the]  instruments  [equipment]  of  his  chariots-     And  he  will  take  your  daughters  to 
be  confectionaries  [perfumers],10  and  to  be  [om.  to  be]  cooks,  and  to  be  [om.  to  be] 

14  bakers.     And  he  will  take  your  fields,  and   your   vineyards,  and  your   oliveyards, 

15  even  [oiti.  even]  the  best  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his  servants.     And  he  will  take 
the  tenth  of  your  seed,  and  of  your  vineyards,  and  give  to  hi.:  officers,  and  to  his 

16  servants.     And  he  will  take  your  men-servants,  and  your  maid-servants,  and   your 

17  goodliest  young  men  [oxen],11  and  your  asses,  and  put  them  to  his  work.     He  will 

18  take  the  ten'h  of  your  sheep;  and  ye  shall  be  his  servants.     And  ye  shall  cry  out 
in  that  day  because  of  your  king  which  [whom]  ye  shall  have  chosen  you,  and  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day. 

19  Nevertheless  [And]  the  people  refused  to  obey  [hearken  to]  the  voice  of  Samuel. 

20  And  they  said,  Nay,  but  we  will  have  a  king  over  us  ;  That    [And]    we   also  may 
[will]  be  like  all  the  nations,  and   that  [OHI.  that]  our  king   may  [shall]  judge  us, 

21  and  go  out  before  us,  and  fight  our  battles.     And   Samuel   heard  all  the  words  of 
the  people,  and  he  rehearsed  them  in  the  ears  of  the   Lord   [Jehovah].     And  the 

22  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  to  Samuel,  Hearken  unto  their  voice,  and  make  them  a  king. 
And  Samuel  said  unto  the  men  of  Israel,  Go  ye  every  man  unto  his  city. 

8  [Vor.  0.  "ix  i."  restrictive-adversative,  "yet."  "  nevertheless  ;"  '3  is  tho  subst.  conjunct.  "that,"  introducing 

tho  following  affirmation.  The  verb  means  literally  "testify  to  them."  tin-  word  "solemnly"  well  expresses  the 
force  (>f  the  Inf.  Abs.—  Tu.] 

~  [Ver.  !i.  L?Du'*3  >s  '"judgment,"  then  "law."  then  "  right,  privilege."  hut  also  "  manner."  and  this  last  is  pre 

ferable  hero,  because  Samuel  states  what  tho  king  will  do,  not  what  ho  will  have  tho  right  to  do.  His  "manner" 
will  l.e  tho  "  law  "  as  determined  l.y  himself.—  Tu.] 

8  |  Ver.  11.  The  word  signifies  either  "horses"  or  "horsemen;"  the  former  bettor  suits  construction  and 
context.—  Tn.l 

8  [Ver.  Ivi.  Lit.  "and  to  appoint."  Inf.  dependent  on  tho  verb  "take"  in  ver.  11.  Tho  vss.  vary  greatly  in  tho 
designation  of  t  ho  officers  hero  mentioned,  and  some  critics  would  read  (with  Sept.)  "hundreds"  instead  of 
"  fifties,"  as  being  (lie  more  usual  and  nat  ural.  This  i-;.  however,  a  ground  of  objection  to  the  change  (from  t  ho 
harder  to  the  easier),  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  the  Heb.  text.—  TB.] 

10  [Ver.  13.  The  word  Hpl  is  used  to  express  the  preparing  of  fragrant  ointments  (Ex.  xxx.  >22-:>.">1).  and  tho 

noun  is  h^ro  best  rendered  "ointment-makers."  so  Sept.,  Vulcr..  Erdmann,  Philippson,  and  others.  The  Syriac 
renders  "  weavers  "  (websters)  as  if  it  read  DP"V  and  the  Cliald.  has  the  general  designation  "  servants  "  (oomp. 

Arab,  rfifjafia.  "  provide  for  ").  The  Heh.  text  is  to  bo  maintained.  The  Eng.  word  "  confectionary  "  (—confectioner) 
formerly  included  the  making  of  ointments  and  spiced  preparations,  see  Ex.  xxx.  Uo,  Eng.  A.'V.,  but  would  now 
convey  an  incorrect  idea  here.  —  TR.] 

11  [Ver.  16.  The  reading  "oxen"  instead  of  "young  men"  H2  for  IfO)  seems  required  by  context,  and  is 


given  by  Sept.,  and  adopted  by  Erdmann  and  others.  Maurer  admits  the  bearing  of  the  context,  but  keeps  tho 
text  on  tho  ground  of  the  D'DID  :  '"it  DID  i*  applied  to  oxen  in  Gen.  xli.  2fi,  and  to  flesh  of  beasts  in  Ez.  xxiv.  4 
(in  ver.  5  Ezek.  uses  "1H3  of  the  flock),  and  may  DO  here  understood  of  oxen.  —  TR.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-3.  Snmncrs  sons,  Joel  and  Abiah,  asso 
ciated  with  him  a.s  judges  over  Israel.  —  The  rea 
son  here  given,  why  Samuel  made  his  two  sons 
^r,  for  which  his  work,  as  sketched 
hecome  too  hard.  The  two 
sons,  Joel  and  Abiah,  are  also  mentioned  in  1 
Chr.  vi.  13  [Eng.  A.  V.  ver.  28],  where,  however, 
in  the  masoretic  text,  the  name  of  the  first  has 
fallen  out.*  [These  names  may  be  taken  as  indi- 

*  [The  Vashni  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13  (28)  is  the  same  word  as 
that  rendered  "  second  "  in  this  passage.  —  TB.] 


judges,  is  his  a^r,  for 
in   vii.   15-17,  had 


cations  of  the  father's  pious  feeling.  The  first, 
Joel,  "  Jehovah  is  God,"  was,  not  improbably,  a 
protest  against  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites.  He 
brew  names  thus  frequently  serve  as  historical 
finger-signs,  pointing  out  prevailing  tendencies  or 
modes  of  feeling  at  certain  times.  Com  p.  Ichabod 
(1  Sam.  iv.  21,  22),  Saul's 'sons  Mcribbaal  (Me- 
phibosheth)  and  Ishbaal  (Ishbosheth),  David'n 
sons  (2  Sam.  iii.  2-5),  Manasseh  the  King,  Ma- 
lachi.  The  name  of  Samuel's  second  son,  Abiah, 
"Jehovah  is  father,"  expresses  trust  in  the  father 
hood  of  (rod,  an  idea  which  hardly  appears  in  O. 
T.  except  in  proper  names.  "  It  records,  doubt 
less,  the  fervent  aspiration  of  him  who  first  de- 
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vised  it  as  a  name,  and,  we  may  hope,  of  many 
who  subsequently  adopted  it,  after  that  endearing 
and  intimate  relationship  between  God  and  the 
soul  of  man,  which  is  truly  expressed  by  the 
words  'father'  and  'child.'  It  may  be  accepted 
as  proof  that  believers  in  ancient  days,  though 
they  had  not  possession  of  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  'the  mystery  of  God  and  of  the  Father  and  of 
Christ,'  or  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
nevertheless  'received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,' 
that  God  'sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into 
their  hearts,  whereby  they  cried,  Abba,  Father'" 
(Wilkinson,  Personal  Names  in  the  Bible,  page 
169  sq.). — TR.]. — They  acted  as  judges  in  Bccr- 
sheba,  "  Well  of  the  seven  (that  is,  lambs),  or  of 
the^ath"  (Gen.  xxi.  28-33),  the  spot  consecrated 
by  me  Patriarchal  history  (Gen.  xxii.  19;  xxvi. 
23  ;  xxviii.  10),  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  coun 
try,  on  the  border  of  Edoin,  now  Bir-es-seba 
["Well  of  the  seven,  or  of  the.  lion"]  (Robins.  I. 
337  [Amer.  Ed.  I.,  204  sq.]).*  Joseplms  (Ant. 
VI.,  3,  2)  adds,  "in  Bethel"  after  "judges,"  thus 
intimating  that  one  son  acted  in  the  North,  the 
other  in  the  South,  both  together  comprising  the 
whole  country  in  their  judicial  work,  according 
to  which  Samuel  had  wholly  retired;  but  against 
this  is  the  previous  statement  that  Samuel  exer 
cised  his  office  "  all  the  days  of  his  life,"  and  there 
fore  his  sons  could  only  have  been  appointed  by 
him  assistants  in  the  performance  of  duties  which 
his  old  age  rendered  too  arduous  for  him.  Ewald'.s 
opinion  that  this  addition  of  Joscphus  "*//.//.? 
so  well,"  that  "he  must  have  gotten  it  from  a  still 
better  account  in  the  histories  of  the  Kings,"  is 
a  mere  surmise,  over  against  which  we  may  put 
with  equal  right  the  opinion  that  Josephu.s  was 
indebted  for  this  addition  (Xiigelsb.)  to  his  "verv 
lively  fancy"  (Then.),  and  that  the  Masoretic 
text  fits  in  so  well  with  the  whole  historical  situa 
tion,  that  the  integrity  of  the  passage  cannot  be 
assailed.  Since,  on  the  one  hand,  our  attention 
is  directed  to  Samuel's  age,f  which  compelled 
him  to  make  his  sons  judges,  while  yet  he  did 
not  lay  down  his  office,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  desire  after  a  firm  and  energetic  roval  power 
was  based  on  the  dangerous  condition  of  the 
country  by  reason  of  foreign  enemies,  it  appears 
that  Samuel,  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden,  set 
his  sons  as  judges  in  a  part  of  the  land,  and  in 
the  part  which  occasioned  the  greatest  difficulties 
and  exertions,  that  is,  the  southern.  Ver.  3 
affirms  that  this  measure  was  a  failure.  In  con 
sequence  of  the  division  of  the  judicial  power 
between  the  father  and  the  sons,  the  authority  of 
the  office^was  so  debased  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
by  the  crimes  of  the  latter,  as  the  sacerdotal  dig 
nity  was  by  the  sons  of  Eli,  that  the  desire  for  a 
higher  authority  to  guide  the  people  found  utter- 

*  [Beersheba  (a  mere  watering-place  in  the  Patriarchal 
time)  was  probably  at  this  time  a  place  of  some  impor 
tance  from  the  trade  between  Egypt  and  Asia.  It  was 
re-settled  after  the  exile,  was  a  large  village  with  a  Ro 
man  garrison  in  Jerome's  time,  and  now  exhibits  only 
scattered  ruins.  Two  large,  and  five  small  wells  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  New 
Test.  See  Robins,  vbi  sup..  Smith's  Bib.  Diet,,  s.  v  —  TR  1 

f  [If  Samuel  was  born  B.  C.  1146,  he  would  be  sixty 
years  old  at  the  third  battle  of  Ebenezer  1086  and  now 
say  ten  years  later,  seventy  years  old.  This  would 
leave  twenty  years  for  Saul's  reign  up  to  B.  C.  1056 
when  David  was  made  king  in  Hebron.— But  it  is  possi 
ble  that  these  dates  may  have  to  be  put  forward  some 
years.— Ta.J 


ance. — They  took  bribes  and  perverted 
judgment. — They  thus  transgressed  the  law  of 
the  Lord  (Ex.  xxiii.  6,  8;  comp.  Dent.  xvi.  19), 
and  destroyed  the  foundation  of  the  judicial  office 
as  the  office  for  the  administration  of  right  and 
justice.  Their  official  unfaithfulness  is  contrasted 
with  their  father's  walk:  they  walked  not  in 
his  ways. — This  fact  or  judgment  alone  is  given, 
and  Samuel  is  not,  like  Eli,  charged  with  the 
blame  of  his  sons'  misconduct.  The  words: 
they  inclined  or  turned  aside  (namely, 
from  the  ways  of  their  father*)  after  lucre, 
exhibit  the  roots  of  their  wicked  official  procedure 
in  a  mind  directed  to  gain.  Luther  gives  the 
correct  sense:  "they  turned  aside  to  covetous- 
ness." 

Vers.  4-9.  The  demand  for  a  king — vers.  4,  5, 
how  it  was  made,  ver.  0,  how  it  was  received  by 
Samuel  and  carried  before  the  Lord,  vers.  7—9, 
bow  he,  and  through  him  the  people,  was  in 
structed  concerning  it  by  the  Lord. 

Vers.  4,  o.  "  All  the,  elders  of  Israel"  assemble 
in  Raman,  Samuel's  judicial  scat.  Thus  the 
whole  nation  is  in  motion  against  the  existing 
condition  of  tilings;  it  appears  before  Samuel 
officially  and  formally  in  the  body  of  its  repre 
sentatives.  Ti.ro  thinf/s  they  adduce  as  rjround  of 
the  demand  which  they  wish  to  make:  1)  Sam 
uel's  af/i',  that  is,  the  lack  of  vigor  and  energy  in 
the  government,  which,  with  his  advancing  age, 
made  itself  perceptible  to  the  whole  nation,  and 
was  not  supplied  bv  the  assistance  of  his  sons, 
which  he  had  for  that  reason  (ver.  1)  called  in; 
2)  the  cvi.1  icalk,  the  misgovernment  of  his  sons, 
the  moral  and  legal  depravation  which  they  pro 
duced.  The  demand  is:  Make  us  a  king  (Acts 
xiii.  21);  and  two  things  are  added:  1)  in  refer 
ence  to  his  judicial  work:  he  was  to  j>idf/e;  the 
royal  office  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  judicial, 
and  so  the  meaning  of  the  demand  is  a  complete 
abrogation  of  the  hitherto  existing  form  of  go 
vernment  under  judges;  2)  in  reference  to  the 
royal-monarchical  constitution  of  the  surrounding 
nations:  the  Israel itish  constitution  is  to  be  like 
that  (3).  After  the  words  "as  all  the  nations," 
we  must  supply  "have  such  a  one."  Israel  will 
not  be  behind  other  nations  in  respect  to  the 
.splendor  and  power  of  royal  rule.  The  accord 
ance  of  the  last  words:  "like  all  the  nations" 
with  Dent.  xvii.  14  is  to  be  noted. — In  ver.  6  two 
things  are  said  of  Samuel's  conduct  in  reference  to 
this  demand.  First,  that  he  received  it  with  dis- 
pleasure  (JO.!.1>  properly:  "the  thing  was  evil  in 
the  eyes  of  Samuel").  But  the  cause  of  his  dis 
pleasure  is  expressly  said  to  be,  that  they  made 
the  demand:  "Give  us  a  king  to  judge  us."  IIo 
did  not,  therefore,  take  it  amiss  that  they  blamed 
the  wrong-doing  of  his  sons,  nor  that  they  referred 
to  his  age,  and  thus  intimated  that  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  office, 
while  his  sons  did  evilly.  What  displeased  him 
was  the  expression  of  desire  for  a  king  as  ruler. 
How  far  and  why  this  demand  was  the  occasion 
of  his  displeasure  appears  from  the  connection. 
From  the  words  of  Samuel  (xii.  12)  we  see  1) 
that  the  people,  pressed  anew  by  the  Ammonites, 
demanded  a  king  who  should  give  them  the  pro 
tection  against  enemies,  which  was  not  expected 


*  [Or,  from  the  ways  of  truth.— Ta.] 
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from  the  aging  Samuel ;  2)  that,  in  this  demand, 
they  left  out  of  view  the  kingdom  of  God  in  their 
midst,  turned  awav  their  heart  from  the  (iod 
who  had  hitherto  as  their  almighty  king  so  often 
saved  them  from  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and 
put  their  trust  in  an  external,  visible  kingdom 
as  means  of  safety  and  protection  against  their 
enemies,  over  against  the  invisible  royal  rule  of 
their  (rod,  whose  instrument,  Samuel,  tiny  re 
jected.  The  same  thing  is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Samuel,  eh.  x.  IS,  19.  In  both  passages, 
however,  Samuel's  discourse  is  an  echo  of  the 
word  of  (iod  Himself,  imparted  to  him  in  an- 
KWer  to  the  question  which  he  had  asked  (iod  in 
prayer.  This,  namely,  is  the  wrnwl  important 
factor  in  Samuel's  procedure:  He  prayed  to 
the  Lord.  Deeply  moved  by  the  sin  which,  in 
this  demand,  the  people  committed  against  the 
Lord  as  their  king  (and  this  was  the  real  occa 
sion  of  his  displeasure  and  unwillingness  in  refe 
rence  to  the  desired  revolution  iu  the  political 
constitution,  which  was  connected  with  the  rejec 
tion  of  himself  as  representative  and  instrument 
of  the  divine  government),  he  carried  the  whole 
matter  before  the  Lord  in  praver,  and,  in  this 
important  crisis  also  of  the  history  of  his  people, 
who  would  no  longer  be  guided  bv  him,  showed 
himself  the  humble,  consecrated  man  and  hero 
of  prayer. — In  vers.  7-!>  we  have  the  declaration, 
in  which  the  Lord  instructs  Samuel  as  to  (he- 
question  of  his  prayer,  and  at  the  same  time  <!>•- 
cidrx  on  the  demand  of  tin'  people.  Praver  was 
the  best  means  by  which  Samuel  could  learn  the 
purpose  and  will  of  (iod  in  reference  to  this  de 
mand  of  the  nation.  The  words:  Hearken  to 
the  voice  of  the  people,  express  the  divine 
fulfillment  of  the  people's  request.  Here  a  di<- 
crepancy  might  be  supposed  to  exist  between  this 
statement  and  Samuel's  reception  of  the  request 
in  ver.  (5.  But  the  appearance  of  such  a  di-ere- 
pancy  vanishes  before  the  following  considera 
tions.  An  earthly-human  kingdom  could  not  nt 
all,  merely  as  such,  stand  in  opposition  with  the 
revealed  theocratic  relation  of  the  covenant-God 
with  His  people,  in  which  the  latter  (  Kx.  xix.  "> 
sq.)  were  to  be  His  property  and  a  "kingdom" 
of  priests,  and  He  was  to  be  their  king  (comp. 
Ex.  xv.  IS:  ^Jehovah  is  king  forever,"'  with  Ps. 
xliv.  5;  Ixviii.  2">;  Ixxiv.  12;  x.  1(5).  For,  if 
hitherto  under  the  Theocracy  chosen  instruments 
of  the  Lord,  like  Moses,  Joshua  and  the  Judges, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  people,  governing  them 
by  His  law,  in  His  name  and  according  to  His 
will,  then  also  a  leader  and  governor  of  the  peo 
ple,  depending  solelv  on  God's  will,  governing 
solely  in  His  name,  and  devoted  to  His  law, 
intended  and  desiring  to  be  nothing  but  the 
instrument  of  the  invisible  king  in  respect  to 
His  people,  might  rule  over  them  with  the  power 
and  dignity  of  a  king.  A  king,  as  God's  instru 
ment,  chosen  by  God  the  royal  ruler  of  His  peo 
ple  out  of  their  midst,  could  no  more  stand 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  theocracy, 
than  all  the  former  great  leaders  and  guides  of 
the  people,  who  were  chosen  by  Him  for  the 
realization  of  His  will.  This  conception  of  the 
absolute  dependence  of  an  earthly-human  king 
dom  in  Israel  on  the  invisible  King  of  the  nation 
is  expressed  in  the  so-called  law  of  the  king  in 
Deut.  xvii.  14-20.  As  to  the  theocratical  idea 


of  a  king,  comp.  Gen.  xvii.  0,  10;  xxxv.  11; 
Num.  xxiv.  17.  There  is  little  occasion  to  sup 
pose  a  contradiction  between  this  idea  of  a  theo- 
cratieally-conditioned  Israelitish  kingdom  and 
the  Theocracy  in  Israel,  when  we  consider  the 
n»'C(l  of  a  unifying  power  for  the  whole  national 
life  within  and  without,  as  in  Gideon's  time  against 
the  Midianitcs  (Judg.  viii.  22,  23),  and  now.  in 
the  time  of  the  aged  Samuel,  both  against  the 
arbitrary  rub-  and  legal  disorder  of  his  sons,  and 
against  the  Ammonites  ixii.  12)  and  the  Philis 
tines  six.  1<>).  If  Israel's  desire  for  a  king  had 
been  in  itself  opposed  to  the  theocratic  principle, 
Samuel  would  not  have-  carried  the  matter  to  the 
Lord  in  praver,  but  would  have  given  a  decided 
refusal  to  the  Elders,  and  the  divine  decision 
would  not  have  been:  "  Hearken  to  the  voice  of 
the  people,  make  them  a  king"  (ver.  22 1.  lint 
the  reason  of  Samuel's  necessary  displeasure  at 
this  desire  clearlv  appears  from  the  judgment 
passed  on  it  in  the  divine  response:  they  have 
not  rejected  thee  ;  but  they  have  rejected 
me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them.— 
In  their  request  for  a  king,  thev  did  not  assume 
the  attitude  of  heart  and  of  mind  to  the  Lord, 
which  was  proper  tor  them  as  Ilis  people,  towards 
Him  as  their  sole  and  exclusive  ruler.  They  put 
out  of  sight  the  divine  rule,  to  which,  in  view  of 
its  mighty  deeds  in  their  history,  they  outfit  to 
have  trusted  implicitly,  that  it  would  extend  to 
them  the  oft-veriiied  protection  against  external 
enemies  and  maladministration  of  the  ollicc  of 
Judge;  this  protection  thev  expect  from  the 
earthly-human  kingly  rule,  instead  of  from  God; 
instead  of  crying  to  (iod  to  give1  them  a  ruler 
according  to  His  will,  they  demand  from  Samuel 
that  a  king  be  made  according  to  their  will  and 
pleasure;  instead  of  their  holv  civil  constitution 
under  the  royal  rule  of  their  covenant-God,  they 
desire  a  constitution  under  a  visible  kingdom, 
as  they  see  it  in  the  heathen  nations.  This  was 
a  denial  of  that  highest  truth  which  Gideon  once 
(Judg.  viii.  2:5),  in  declining  the  royal  authority 
offered  him,  held  up  before  the  people  :  "The  Lord 
is  your  king."  In  rejecting  Samuel's  government, 
thev  rejected  the  rule  of  (iod,  and,  straying  from 
the  foundation  of  covenant-revelation  to  the  stand 
point  of  the  heathen  nations,  they  put  themselves 
in  opposition  to  the  roval  majesty  of  God  revealed 
among  them,  and  to  the  high  calling  which  they 
had  to  maintain  and  fulfil  in  fidelity  and  obedience 
towards  the  holy  and  almighty  God  as  their  king 
and  ruler.  In  ver.  8  is  shown  how  this  disposi 
tion  and  conduct  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  the  people  from  God's  first  great 
royal  deed,  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  till  now, 
and  how  this  new  demand  addressed  to  Samuel 
was  only  the  old  sin  showing  itself,  the  faithless 
and  apostate  disposition  which  had  exhibited  it 
self  again  and  again  up  to  this  time.  ''With 
such  a  disposition  the  desire  for  a  kingdom  was  a 
despising  and  rejecting  of  Jehovah's  kingdom, 
and  no  better  than  forsaking  Jehovah  to  serve 
other  gods"  (Keil,  in  loco).  (It  is  not  necessary 
to  insert  a  Pron.  "  to  me "  after  "  they  have 
done  "  (Thenius),  since  this  is  involved  in  the 
following  words:  "they  have  forsaken  me"). 
In  ver.  9  Samuel  is  again  expressly  instructed  to 
yield  to  the  desire  of  the  people*;  but  there  is 
added  the  twofold  injunction:  1)  bear  witness  against 
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them,  that  is,  attest  and  set  before  them  their  sin 
and  guilt  against  me,  and  2)  announce  to  them 
what  kind  of  rig/it  the  king,  who  according  to  their 
desire  shali  rule  over  them  like  the  kings  of  the 
heathen  nations,  will  claim  in  the  exercise  of  un 
limited  and  arbitrary  power,  after  the  manner  of 
those  rulers.  By  the  first  the  people  are  to  bo 
made  to  see  how,  in  the  disposition  of  heart  in 
which  they  demand  a  king,  they  stand  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  absolute,  holy  roval  rule  of  their 
God,  and  to  their  own  theocratic  calling.  The 
fulfilment  of  the  people's  desire  after  a  king  which 
had  its  root  in  an  apostate  and  carnally  proud 
temper,  is  in  accordance  with  the  same  funda 
mental  law  of  the  Old  Covenant,  by  which  the 
holy  God,  on  the  one  hand,  judges  Israel's  sin  as 
a  contradiction  of  His  holy  will,  but  at  tiie  same 
time,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  it  a -a  means  for  the 
realization  of  the  ends  of  His  kingdom,  as  an  oc 
casion  for  a  new  development  of  His  revealed 
glory.  The  other  injunction,  to  set  before  the 
people  the  right  [or,  manner]  of  the  king  they 
demanded,  is  intended  to  exhibit  to  them  the  hu 
man  kingdom  apart  from  the  divine  rule,  as  it 
exists  among  the  other  nations,  with  all  its  usual 
and  established  despotism,  as  the  source  of  great 
misfortune  and  shameful  servitude,  in  contrast 
with  the  freedom  and  happiness  offered  to  the 
people  under  the  despised  Theocracy.  Comp. 
ver.  18. 

Vers.  10-18.   The  right  of  the  king. 

Ver.  10.  And  Samuel  told  all  the  words 
of  the  Lord  to  the  people. — This  declaration 
of  Samuel  was  therefore  essentially  an  exhorta 
tion  to  repentance,  which  set  before  the  people 
that,  by  their  desire  for  a  king,  they  had  prinei- 
pially  rejected  God's  sole  rule  over  them.  Clericus  : 
'  Therefore  God  declares  that  He  was  despised 
by  the  Israelites,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  con 
tent  with  the  theocracy,  which  had  heretofore  ex 
isted." — Themiahpat  (tt£)u>%p,  ''right,"  "manner") 
is  here  what  pertains  to  the  king  in  the  mainte 
nance  of  courtly  state,  and  what  he  claims  from 
his  subjects,  according  to  the  custom  of  heathen 
rulers  and  to  kingly  usage;  for  it  was  with  their 
eyes  on  the  kings  of  other  nations  that  the  people 
had  demanded  a  king.  Joseph. :  ra  irapa  TOV  fia- 
aih&toi;  eao/j.sva^  morem  rcgis  et  agendi  rationcm 
["  the  manner  of  the  king"].  Maurer:  -id  quod 
rex  suo  arbitrio  vivens  impune  faciet  ["what  the 
king,  following  his  own  will,  would  do  with  im 
punity"].  Clericus:  "It  signifies  the  manner 
of  his  life  (ii.1,3;  Gen.  xl.  13;  Judg.  xiii.  12),— 
not  legal  right  (jus),  for  several  unjust  things 
are  afterwards  mentioned,  such  as  were  practiced 
by  the  neighboring  kings,  whom  in  fact  the  He 
brew  kings  afterwards  imitated."  Sept.  diKaiaua 
["legal  right  or  ordinance"].  The  words:  he 
will  take  your  sons  .  .  .  his  chariot,  present 
a  single  comprehensive  statement  of  the  employ 
ment  of  the  young  men  of  the  people  in  the  royal 
court.  The  first  sing,  of  the  text  "  in  his  chariot " 
is  to  be  retained  (against  Then.,  who,  after  Sept., 
Chald.,  and  Syr.,  reads  the  Plu.,  and  refers  it  to 
war-chariots),  and  the  chariot  is  in  both  cases  to 
be  understood  as  the  court  and  state-chariot,  the 
service  of  which  is  described  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  manner  of  oriental  courts.  In  this 
there  were  1)  Chariot-drivers,  who  are  referred  to 


in  the  words  "  he  will  put  them  in  his  chariot ;" 
2)  Riders,  indicated  by  the  phrase  "  on  his  horses" 
(&13  is  here  "  saddle-horse,"  as  in  1  Kings  v.  6 
[Eng.  A.  V.  iv.  20;;~]) — "  he  will  put  them  on  his 
saddle-horses,"  and  3)  Runners  — "  and  they  will 
run  before  his  chariot."  It  is  a  description  of  the 
usual  royal  equipage  of  chariots  and  horses.  Comp. 
1  Kings  v.  0  [iv.  20],  2  Sam.  xv.  1. — Ver.  12  re 
fers  partly  to  military  service,  partly  to  agricultural 
service.  " And  to  set"  f  depends  on  "he  will 
take;"  the  twice-used  I/  ["for  himself"]  indi 
cates  his  purely  sdjish  aim.  The  "  captains  over 
thousands  and  fifties";}:  represent  the  whole  army 
in  all  its  grades  between  these  highest  and  lowest 
positions.  For  the  charge  of  the  "captain  over 
fifty"  comp.  2  Kings  i.  9-14. — All  the  tillage  of 
the  royal  possessions  must  be  performed  by  them  ; 
it  is  described  by  its  beginning  and  end  (plough- 
j  ing  and  reaping).  To  this  is  added  the  work  of 
I  the  royal  artificers  for  war  and  peace. — Ver.  13. 
The  daughters  of  the  people  will  be  employed  in 
I  the  service  of  the  royal  household.  [Women  were, 
I  in  ancient  times,  cooks,  bakers,  and  preparers  of 
I  ointments  and  spices.  This  last  work  embraced 
the  preparation  of  highly-seasoned  food,  meats 
and  drinks,  and  of  perfumed  oils  for  anointing 
the  body.  The  household  of  oriental  princes  is 
even  now  organized  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  there 
are  indications  that  a  similar  luxury  was  prac 
ticed  by  the  nations  who  lived  about  the  Israel 
ites.  All  this,  as  well  as  the  use  of  horses  and 
chariots,  though  not  absolutely  forbidden  in  the 
'  Law,  was  contrarv  to  its  spirit. — Til.].  Vers.  14 
!  sqq.  describe  the  arbitrary  dealing  of  the  &m#  with 
tliQ  property  of  the  people  in  order 'to  enrich  his 
courtiers.  D^D  is  properly  "a  eunuch,"  then  any 

court-officer.— Vers.  lOnqq.  The  king  will  use  the 
serving-classes  also,  men-servants,  maid-servants, 
and  cattle,  for  himself,  and  will  take  the  tenth  of 
the  small  cattle  [sheep,  etc.'}.  For  "young  men" 
pT"O)  we  must  read  "cattle"  Pp3)  with  Sept. 
(-a  fiovKoXra),  since  the  young  men  are  already 
included  in  the  so)is  in  ver.  11  [and  the  men- 
servant^  in  ver.  10. — Tit.],  and  here  both  the  jux 
taposition  of  servants  and  animals  and  the  corres 
pondence  between  the  two  clauses,  men,  maids — 
oxen,  asses  (comp.  Ex.  xx.  17)  would  be  destroyed 
by  this  inappropriate  word.  Small  cattle  are  here 
named  in  addition  to  large  cattle,  to  show  how 
completely  the  king  would  claim  their  property 
for  his  own  uses. — And  you  shall  be  his  ser 
vants.  These  words  include  all  that  is  said  be 
fore  ;  the  loss  of  political  and  social  freedom  is  con 
nected  with  the  kingdom  which  the  people  de 
mand  "  as  among  the  heathen  nations."  Thus 
the  folly  of  their  reference  to  the  example  of 
other  nations  is  held  up  before  them  in  contrast 
with  the  freedom  and  blessing,  which  they  en 
joyed  under  the  rule  of  their  invisible  king,  the 
living  God. — Ver.  18.  Their  painful  condition 
under  such  a  government  will  be  matter  of  un 
availing  lamentation  before  the  Lord, 
is  not  "  because  of  your  king,"  but  properly  "  j 
your  king,"  that  is,  to  the  Lord.  It  is  he 
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hinted  that  they  will  wish  to  be  delivered  from 
the  oppressive  royal  government.  But  the  Lord 
will  continue  to  shut  His  ears.  Clericus :  "  God 
will  not  for  your  sake  change  the  government  of 
a  master  into  the  free  commonwealth  which  you 
have  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  yoke  once  assumed 
you  must  bear  forever."  The  evil  which  their 
own  sin  has  brought  on  them  they  must  bear — so 
divine  justice  ordains. 

Vers.  10-22.  The  result  of  the  transactions  be 
tween  Samuel  and  the  people. — Ycrs.  ID,  20. 
Tlie  reply  of  tJie  people  (through  the  elders). 
They  "refused  to  hearken  to  Samuel's  voice." 
Tiie  voice  or  address  of  Samuel  contained  enough 
to  detach  the  people  from  their  desire.  Instead 
of  this  there  follows,  with  a  decided  "no,"'x"  the 
repetition  of  the  demand:  "There  shall  be  a 
king  over  us."  The  dehortatory  description  of 
the  royal  privilege  and  custom  among  the  sur 
rounding  nations  is  met  witli  the  declaration: 
"And  we  also  will  be  «,s  all  the  nations."  In 
this  there  is  an  ignoring  and  denying  the  lofty 
position  which  God  the  Lord  had  given  His  peo 
ple  above,  all  nations  hv  choosing  them  as  His 
people,  and  establishing  His  royal  rule  among 
them.  The  demand  for  a  kingdom  like  that  of 
other  nations  was  an  act  of  sin  against  the  Lord, 
who  wished  to  be  sole  king  over  His  people,  and 
had  Biifficiently  revealed  Himself  as  such  in  ihvir 
former  historv.  "Jiidying"  and  "leading  linear" 
are  summarily  mentioned  as  representing  the 
duties  of  the  king  to  be  chosen.  Without  and 
within,  in  war  and  in  peace,  he  was  to  be  leader 
and  governor  of  the  people.— -Ver.  21  sqq.  <Sa >/;»<•/'. s 
intermediation.  As  mediator  between  God  and 
the  people  he  had  hitherto  striven  with  God  in 
prayer,  and  with  the  elders  of  the  people  in  ear 
nest  dealings  and  warnings  concerning  this  im 
portant  and  eventful  question.  We  see  him 
wrestling  anew  with  God  in  prayer;  again  he 
carries  before  the  Lord  in  prayer  the  whole  mat 
ter,  as  it  now  stands  after  the  unsuccessful  dealing 
with  the  people.  God's  answer  is:  Make  them 
a  king.  The  demand,  made  in  sin,  from  a  dis 
position  not  well-pleasing  to  God,  is  fulfilled. 
The  element  of  sin  and  error  must,  in  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  aid  in  the  preparation 
and  realization  of  the  divine  plans  and  ends. 
Samuel  dismisses  the  men  of  Israel  to  their 
homes.  We  must  here  read  between  the  lines, 
that  Samuel  communicated  the  divine  decision 
to  the  people,  and,  dismissing  the  elders  of  the 
people,  took  into  consideration,  in  accordance 
witli  the  Lord's  command,  the  necessary  steps  for 
the  election  of  a  king.  Following  the  sense, 
Josephus  adds  to  the  words  of  dismissal  the  fol 
lowing:  "And  I  will  send  for  you  at  the  proper 
time,  when  I  learn  from  the  Lord  whom  he  will 
give  you  as  king"  [Ant.  VI.  3,  0]. 

HISTORICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 
1.  The  demand  for  a  human  kingdom  like  the 
kingdom  in  other  nations,  and  its  fulfilment,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  turning-points  in  the 
development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  the 
Old  Covenant.  Historically  occasioned  by  constant 
danger  from  without,  against  which  there  was  no 
one  sufficient  leader,  and  by  the  arbitrary  and  il- 

*  On  the  doubling  of  the  S  in  vh  see  Ew.  Gr.,§  91  d. 


legal  procedure  of  the  judges,  it  was  more  deeply 
grounded  in  the  need  (felt  by  the  people  and  sup 
ported  by  public  opinion)  of  a  sole,  continuous, 
and  externally  and  internally  firm  and  energetic 
rule.  And  this  rule,  even  if  it  took  the  shape  of 
royalty,  needed  not  to  be  in  conflict  witli  the  mo 
narchical  rule  of  God  over  His  people  (Kx.  xix. 
5sq.;  Judg.  via.  23;  1  Sam.  xii.  12);  for  1)  the 
human  king,  if  his  relation  to  God's  kingdom 
were  rightly  apprehended,  need  be  nothing  more 
than  the  instrument  and  representative  of  the 
theocratic  kingdom ;  2)  from  the  Patriarchal  time 
04i,  through  the  Mosaic  period  and  that  of  the 
Judges  till  now,  there'  had  been  defined  hopes  of 
and  allusions  to  the  rise  of  a  mightv  and  glorious 
kingdom  within  the  nation  under  the  lead  of  the 
I)ivine  Spirit  Himself  (Gen.  xvii.  t>,  lli;  xxxv. 
11;  Xuml).  xxiv.  17;  comp.  Dent.  xvii.  14-20; 
Judg.  viii.  23,  ix.  22;  1  Sam.  ii.  10,  iii.  3">  i ;  and 
3)  the  existing  government  was  no  longer  able  to 
perform  the  duties  incumbent  on  it.  Lw.  (/or//. 
[1  Union/  of  J?ra<'l,  2,  OOGsq.]:  "As,  then,  even 
under  Samuel,  in  his  latter  years,  the  judicial  of 
fice  showed  itself  without  and  within  too  weak  and 
unable  to  give  permanent  security,  the  time  was 
at  last  come  when  the  people  must  either  submit 
to  a  more  perfect  human  government,  or  perish 
irretrievably."  The  unfavorable  decision  on  the 
demand  given  nevertheless  bv  Samuel  and  in  the 
divine  declaration,  refers  to  the  sinful  difj><>xition 
of  mind  out  of  which  the  demand  sprang — a  dis 
position  not  trusting  unconditionally  in  God's 
] lower,  anticipating  the  plans  of  His  wisdom  and 
llis  chosen  time,  controlled  by  vain  and  proud 
desire  to  imitate  the  royal  magnificences  of  the 
heathen  peoples.  "In  this  there  was  a  two-fold 
ungodly  element.  1 )  They  desired  a  king  instead 
of  the  God-established  and  nobly  attested  Judge 

Samuel The  Rcheme  is  characterized  as  an 

injustice  against  Samuel,  and  therefore  a  sin  against 
the  Lord,  who  sent  him,  vers.  7,  8.  2i  At  the 
bottom  of  the  people's  desire  for  a  king  lay  the 
delusion,  that  Ge>d  was  powerless  to  help  them, 
that  the  reason  of  their  subjection  was  not  their 
sin,  but  a  fault  in  the  constitution,  that  the  king 
dom  would  be  an  aid  in  addition  to  God.  This 
point  of  view  appears  oftener  in  the  narrative  than 
the  first.  Is.  x.  IS,  19;  xii.  The  kingdom  de 
sired  in  such  a  mind  was  not  a  form  of  God's 
kingdom  in  accordance  with  revelation,  but  op 
posed  to  His  kingdom."  (Hengst.  Beit.  3,  p.  256 
sq.)  Calvin:  "They  ought  to  have  waited  pa 
tiently  for  the  time  predetermined  by  God,  and 
not  have  given  place  to  their  own  designs  and 
methods  apart  from  Clod's  word.  They  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  have  anticipated  God's  purpose, 
but  ought  to  have  waited  till  the  Lord  Himself 
should  show  by  indubitable  signs  that  the  foreor 
dained  time  had  come,  and  should  direct  their 
counsels.  Moreover,  though  they  recognized 
Samuel  a.s  a  prophet,  they  not  only  did  not  inquire 
of  him  whether  they  were  to  have  a  king  or  not, 
but  wanted  him  to  aid  in  carrying  out  their  de 
sign.  They  do  not  think  of  invoking  God;  they 
demand  that  a  king  be  given  them;  they  adduce 
the  customs  and  institutions  of  other  nations." 
I  Nevertheless,  Samuel  yields  to  the  desire  of  the 
|  people,  "  because  he  knows  that  now  God's  time 

I  has  come;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  does  all  that 
he  can  to  bring  the  people  to  a  consciousness  of 
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their  sin."  (Ilcngst.  ib.  258.)  The  fulfilment  of  the 
demand  for  a  human  kingdom  is  distinctly  granted 
by  God,  because,  though  as  a  human  factor  in  the 
movement  it  is  rooted  in  sin,  yet,  foreseen  by 
God,  it  fits  into  His  plan,  and  is  to  be  the  means 
of  elevating  and  confirming  the  Theocracy  in  His 
people,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  for  the  fur 
ther  development  of  the  nation's  history,  till  the 
preparation  should  be  complete  for  salvation  in 
the  person  of  Him,  of  whom  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
in  David  was  to  be  the  pretiguration  and  type. 
"Herein  the  law,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
history  of  the  development  of  revelation,  repeats 
itself:  by  the  guilt  of  the  covenant-people  God's 
arrangements  for  salvation  reach  a  point  where 
they  no  longer  serve;  then  their  guilt  is  revealed 
most  strongly  in  open  disobedience  to  God ;  but, 
in  permitting  what  the  people  sinfully  wish,  God 
grasps  the  reins  and  directs  events  to  a  point,  of 
which  the  people  in  their  sinful  blindness  had 
thought  nothing,  so  that  He  only  the  more  glori 
fies  Himself  by  the  elevation  of  His  revelation  to 
a  higher  place."  (0.  v.  Gerlach.) 

2.  We  are  not  to  think  of  the  relation  between 
the  theocracy  and  the  kingdom  established  through 
Samuel,  as  if  the  latter  were  an  add jt ion  to  the 
former  "to  aid  it  in  accomplishing  its  task,  and 
to  supply  what  was  lacking  to  the  times/'  as  if  a 
"mixed  constitution  and  rule"  had   arisen,  and 
"out  of  a  divine  government"  had  come  a  "royal- 
divine  government,"  a  Basileo-Theocracy.     Ew. 
Gesch.  [///«/.]  3,  8.     This  conception  of  a  co-ordi 
nate  relation  does  not  agree  with  the  governing 
principle  of  the  theocracy,  that  God  is  and  re 
mains  king  of  His  people,  that  God's  law  and 
truth  is  the  authority  to  which  the  kingdom  must 
unconditionally  submit,  in  dependence  on  which 
it  is  to  govern  as  visible  instrument  of  the  theo 
cracy  in  the  name  and  place  of  the  invisible  king. 
The' rejection  of  Saul,  who  would  not  pay  uncon 
ditional  obedience  to   God's  rule,  and  the  divine 
recognition  of  David's  government  as  one  which 
was  thoroughly  in  unison  with  the  rule  of  Israel's 
true  king,  their  God  and  Lord,  and  which  conti 
nued  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  realization  in  the 
people,  laying  the  historical  basis  for  the  future 
manifestation  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  confirm 
the  view  that  the  relation  of  the  Israelitish  king 
dom  to   the  Theocracy  (as  Samuel,  under  God's 
direction,  founded  it)  was  one  of  unconditional  sub 
ordination  ;  it  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  latter. 
The  statement  that  there  was  an  encroachment  on 
the  pure  Theocracy  in  the  fact  "  that  Jehovah  could 
no  longer  be  the  sole  Lawgiver,  that  the  earthly 
king  must  execute  his  will  with  unrestrained  au 
thority"   (Dicstel,  Jahrb.filr  deutsche  TheoL,  1863, 
p.  554)  rests  on  an  incorrect  presupposition,  since, 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  Theocracy,  even 
the  established  monarchy  was  expressly  subject  to 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  covenant-God,  and 
both  king  and  people  must  unconditionally  con 
form  their  will  to  the  will  and  law  of  God/ 

3.  ^Tbis  history  of  the  people's  desire  for  a  king 
and  its  fulfilment  by  God  exhibits  the  relation  of 
the  divine  will  to  the  human  will,  when  the  latter 
stands  sinfully  opposed  to  the  former.     God  never 
destroys   the   freedom   of  the   human  will.     He 
leaves  it  to  its  free  self-determination,  but  when 
it  has  turned  away  from  His  will,  seeks  to  bring 
it  back  by  the  revelation  in  His  word.     If  this 


does  not  succeed,  human  perversity  must  never 
theless  minister  to  the  realization  of  the  plans  of 
His  kingdom  and  salvation,  and  also,  in  its  evil 
consequences,  bring  punishment,  according  to  His 
righteous  law,  on  the  sin  which  man  thus  freely 
commits. 

4.  Samuel  appears,  in  this  crisis  of  Old  Testa 
ment  history,  among  the  men  of  God  whom  the 
Bible  represents  as  heroes  in  prayer,  as  Abraham, 
Mo.ses,  Joshua,  David,  Elijah.      Speaking  to  the 
people,  he  represented  God  as  his  prophet;  pray 
ing  to  God,  lie  represented  the  people  as  their 
priestly  mediator.     Cornp.  Schroring,  Samuel  als 
Bcter    ("Samuel   as   a   praying   man"),    in   the 
Zeitschr.fiir  lath.  Tlteol.  u  Krit.,  1856,  p.  414  sq. 

5.  [The  relation  between  this  narrative  of  the 
demand  for  a  king  and  the  "  law  of  the  king," 
Dent.    xvii.  14-20,    requires   a    brief  notice.     It 
seems  strange  that  Samuel,  if  he  was  acquainted 
with  this  law,  makes  no  mention  of  it.     There  is 
no  difficulty  in  his  characterization  of  the  demand 
as  a  rejection  of  the  divine  rule  over  them  (Jeho 
vah  Himself  (vers.  7,  8)  does  the  same  thing),  for 
the  sin  was  in  their  feeling  and  purpose,  not  in 
the  demand  per  se,  as  Dr.  Erdmann  well  brings 
out ;  and  Samuel  might  have  so  spoken,  if  he  had 
known  that  the  Law  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  a  regal  government.     The  real  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  narrative  in   1  Sam.  viii. — xii. 
seems  to  be  unconscious  of  the  la  win  Deuteronomy. 
Allowing  ranch,  it  might  be  said,  for  the  simple, 
unscientific,  historical    method  of  the   times,  in 
which   quotations    are  rare,  and   things    omitted 
which   are  commonly  known,  it  would  yet  seem 
that  there  should  be  in  the  addresses  of  the  people, 
of  Samuel,  and  of  Jehovah,  some  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  a  thing  which  did  not  make 
its  first  appearance  now,  and  some  reference  to  the 
obligations  imposed  on  the  king  in  the  Mosaic 
Law.     But,  is  there  no  recognition  in  the  later 
transaction  of  the  earlier  law  ?     If  we  compare  the 
t\vo,  we  shall  find  the  relation  between  them  to  be 
the  following:  the  form  of  demand  in  Dent.  xvii. 
14  is  given  almost  verbatim  in  1   Sam.  viii.  5,  but 
the  former  adds  "about  me,"  while  the  latter  adds 
the  ground  of  the  desire,  "that  he  may  be  judicial 
and  military  head;"  for  choice  by  Jehovah  in 
Deut.  (ver.  15),  we  have  choice  by  the  people  in 
1  Sam.  (ver.  18) ;  and  by  Jehovah  (x.  24) ;  the  refe 
rence  to  horses  is  nearly  the  same  in  form  in  both, 
but  in  tone  quite  different,  Deut.  ver.  16 ;  1  Sam. 
viii.  11;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  re 
turning  to  Egypt,  of  wives,  silver  and  gold,  and 
the  study  of  the  law  ( Deut.  vers.  17-20)  is  not  found 
in  Samuel.     It  will  be  seen  from  this  comparison, 
and  still  more  from  a  comparison  of  the  whole 
tone  and  drift  in  the  two,  that  the  act  described 
here  was  probably  performed  without  reference  to 
the  statute  in  Deut.;  that  the  desire  of  the  people 
was  a  natural,  historical  growth,  and  the  course 
of  events  was  determined  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.     So  in  the  history  of  Gideon  we  see  a 
similar  unconsciousness  of  the  Deuteronomic  sta 
tute  (though  there  is  recognition  of  the  theocracy), 
and  a  similar  determination  of  action  by  existing 
circumstances.     Where,  then,  was  the  Mosaic  law 
all  this  time?  and  was  Samuel  ignorant  of  it? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  seerns  to  be  sug 
gested  by  the  statement  in  1  Sam.  x.  25,  in  which 
there  are  three  distinct  affirmations:  1)  "that  Sa- 
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muel  told  the  people  the  law  or  manner  of  the 
kingdom,  which  is  plainly  diflerent  from  the  law 
of  the  king  in  chap,  viii.,  and  is  most  naturally  to 
be  identilied  with  Dent.  xvii.  1-1-17;  2)  that  he 
wrote  this  law  in  a  book;  and  3)  that  he  put  it 
somewhere  in  safe  keeping.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  we  have  here  the  political  adoption 
of  the  essence  of  the  Mosaic  "law  of  the  king" 
(which,  in  its  prohibition  of  a  return  to  Kgypt,  for 
example,  has  the  stamp  of  Mosaic:  times).  The 
law  had  been  announced  by  Moses,  transmitted 
through  the  priests,  and  was  known  to  Samuel 
(though  perhaps  not  generally  known  among  the 
people).  But  it  was  a  permission  of  royalty 
merely,  not  an  injunction,  and  its  existence  did 
not  diminish  the  people's  sin  of  superficial,  unspi- 
ritual  longing  for  outward  guidance,  nor  prove  at 
first  to  Samuel  that  the  time  for  its  application 
had  come.  He  therefore  says  nothing  about  it. 
But  when  the  transaction  is  concluded,  the  king 
actually  chosen,  then  he  announces  the  law,  and 
with  obvious  propriety  commits  it  in  its  con-=titu- 
tional  form  to  writing,  and  deposits  it  before  Je 
hovah  as  a  part  of  the  theocratic  constitution. 
Thus  the  history  seems  to  become  natural  and  in 
telligible  when  regarded  as  exhibiting  Samuel's 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  proper  time  had  come  for 
the  historical  realization  of  what  Moses  puts  merely 
as  a  possibility.  Apparently  Samuel  was  nut  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  seems  to  have 
felt  alter  this  that  he  had  outlived  his  time. — Tu.] 

IIOMILETICAL    AND    1'KACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-3.  STAKKE:  Even  good  intentions  do 
not  always  turn  out  well,  but  often  fall  through. 
— Upright  parents  cannot  always  be  blamed  for 
it,  if  their  children  turn  out  badly. — Avarice  is  a 
root  of  all  evils,  1  Tim.  vi.  '.),  10;  earnestly  to 
avoid  it  is  a  great  part  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
righteous. — CALVIX:  Parents  should  feel  the 
dutv  laid  upon  them,  amid  great  anxiety  and 
sorrow,  to  pray  to  (iod  for  the  prosperity  of  their 
children,  and  with  earnest  admonitions  diligently 
to  hold  them  to  the  task  of  making  their  life  holy. 
Thev  should  earnestly  beg  (iod  to  lead  and 
govern  bv  His  llolv  Spirit  the  children  whom 
He  has  given  them,  and  to  let  the  mercy  which 
has  been  their  own  portion  pass  over  to  their 
children  also,  and  to  grant  them  the  gift  of  per 
severance  and  constancy.  For  if  so  holy  and 
exalted  a  prophet  was  not  spared  the  having  such 
wicked  and  corrupt  sons,  how  will  it  be  with 
those  who  are  fur  removed  from  his  piety. 

Vers.  4—6.  STAKKE:  Kven  good  things  may 
sometimes  be  ill  desired.  A  pious  government 
is  greatly  pained  when  it  traces  among  its  subjects 
nothing  but  mere  ingratitude. — CRAMER:  When 
something  disagreeable  and  repugnant  befalls  us, 
we  can  better  bring  it  home  to  no  one  than  to 
God;  for  He  consoles  the  lowly,  2  Cor.  vii.  0. — 
CALVIN:  We  ought,  when  anything  is  done  or 
said  against  the  honor  of  God,  to  be  aroused  and 
zealous,  but  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  provoked 


when  in  regard  to  ourselves  or  ours  an  injustice 
is  done  us. 

Vers.  7-9.  STAUKE:  What  is  done  to  servants 
of  God,  God  accepts  as  done  to  Himself,  Acts  ix. 
5. — BKKLKB.  Bnu.i;:  (iod  hears  in  manifold 
ways  when  we  cry  to  Him  for  human  guidance, 
and  then  we  imagine  we  have  obtained  a  great 
favor.  But  what  a  great  misfortune  it  is  when 
one  draws  himself  oil'  from  the  richly  instructive 
guidance  of  the  Lord,  to  allow  IlimsVlf  i«,  be  lid 
bv  creatures  which  withdraw  us  from  the  gui 
dance  of  (iod!  Then  from  freciiu  n,  which  we 
formerly  were,  we  become  men-  bondmen,  and 
can  also  rightly  say,  it'  only  we  are  so  happv  as 
to  forsake  the  human  guidance:  "O  Lord  our 
God,  other  lords  beside  thee  have  had  dominion 
over  us;  but  by  thee  only  will  we  make  mention 
of  thy  name"  (Isa.  xxvi.  13).  An  upright  guide 
like  Samuel  does  not  appropriate  to  himself'  the 
souls  of  men,  but  guides  them  to  (iod,  and  .-erves 
only  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  Him. — 
Wt'KKTKMn.  BIBLE:  Old  sins  are  not  forgotten 
with  God,  if  they  are  all  the  time  kept  up,  and 
not  repented  of  (  Kx.  xxxii.  3-1 .1.— SCUM n>:  Tin- 
fountain  of  all  sins  is  in  not  fearing  God  ;  and  he 
who  fears  not  to  :~in  against  (iod,  ali-o  fears  not  to 
sin  against  nun.-  Ver.  l>.  SCJIM  u>:  It  (iod  has 
cnuse  enough  to  punish,  yet  out  of  His  long-Buf 
fering  !!<•  will  also  have  cause  enough  n.eiely  to 
chide  and  admonish  illos.  xi.  S,  lh. 

Vers.  1">,  lo.  r,i:i;i.i:i;.  BIT.LE:  If  we  owe  so 
much  to  the  earthly  king,  what  do  we  not  owe  to 
the  heavenly  king?  ()  Thou  King  of  Glorv,  do 
but  come  and  reign  over  u>!  Let  Thy  kingdom 
come  to  us]  Lilt  up  your  heads,  ve  everlasting 
doors,  and  the  King  of  Glorv  -hali  (dine-  in.- — 
[Ver.  IS.  ('rii'x  tlutt  will  not  l<:  Iminl :  ]  )  Self-will 
often  brings  us  into  distress.  2)  This  digress 
makes  us  cry  to  the  Lord.  3;  Such  cries  the 
Lord  does  not  promise  to  hear. —  Ti;.] — Ver.  HK 
SCIIMID:  Among  wretched  nun  there  i>  no  con 
stancy  save  in  wickedness  (La.  v.  LS  ).—  (  'AI.VIX  : 
We-  le-arn  here  how  God,  according  to  His  right- 
eons  judgment,  blinds  men  and  gives  them  up  to 
error,  when  they  persistently  go  after  their  lool- 
i-h  and  perverse  desires.  Therefore  we'  ou^ht  to 
learn  from  this  example  to  he-  wise1,  that  when  we 
are  entangled  in  se>re'  temptations,  we'  may  not 
give  too  much  room  to  our  own  plans  and  thoughts, 
as  if  they  rested  on  a  firm  foundation  ami  we're 
wholesome.  We  will  beg  God  to  rule  us  bv  His 
Spirit,  and  not  to  give  us  over  to  onrr-elves,  and 
not  even  in  the  least  to  sutler  us  to  depart  from 
His  Word,  but  rather  work  in  us  that  that  Word 
may  maintain  its  dominion  over  us,  and  we  may- 
rejoice  in  its  guidance. — Ver.  21.  STAKKE:  A 
Christian  should  bewail  and  tell  his  need  to  no 
one  rather  than  to  the  faithful  God,  and  learn 
from  Him  how  he  shall  rightly  behave  himself. — 
Ver.  22.  8.  SCHMID:  God's  forbearance  should 
not  confirm  men  in  wickedness,  as  if  it  were  well 
done,  but  should  lead  them  to  repentance,  that 
they  may  at  last  recognize  their  unrighteousness 
(Ps.  1.  21). 
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II.  Samuel  meets  Saul  and  Learns  that  he  is  Destined  by  God  to  be  King  over  Israel. 
CHAPTER  IX.  1-27. 

1  Now  [AND]  there  was  a  man  of  Benjamin,  whose  name  was  Kish,  the  son  of 
Abiel,  the  son  of  Zeror,  the  son  of  Bechorath,  the  son  of  Aphiah,1  [ms.  the  son  of2] 

2  a  Benjamite,  a  mighty  man  of  power.3     And  he  had  a  sou  whose  name  was  Saul,  a 
choice  young  man  and  a  goodly  [young  and  goodly4]  ;  and  there  was  not  among 
the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person  than  he ;  from  the  shoulders  and  upward 
he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people. 

3  And  the  asses5  of  Kish,  Saul's  father,  were  lost.     And  Kish  said  to  Saul,  his 

4  son,  Take  now  one  of  the  servants  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  seek  the  asses.     And  he 
passed  through6  mount  Ephraim  [the  hill-country  of  Ephraim],  and  passed  through 
the  land  of  Shalisha,  but  [and]  they  found  them  not,  then  [and]  they  passed  through 
the  land  of'Shalim  [Shaalim],  and  there  they  were  not,  and  he  passed  through  the 

5  land  of  the  Benjamites,7  but  [and]   they  found  them   not.     And   [om    and]   when 
they8  were  come  to  the  laud  of  Zuph,  Saul  said  to  his  servant   that  was  with  him, 
Come  and  let  us  return,  lest  my  father  leave  caring  for  the  asses  and  take  thought 

6  for  [be  anxious  ab  >ut9]  us.     And  he  said  unto  [to]  him,  Behold,  now,  there  is  in 
this  city  a  man  of  God,10  and  he  is  an  honorable11  man  [the  man  is  honorable]  ;  all 
that  he  saith  cometh  surely  to  pass;  now  let  us  go  thither;  peradventure  he  can 

7  [will]  show  us  our  way  that  we  should  go.12    Then  said  Saul  [And  Saul  said]  to  his  ser 
vant,  But,  [And]  behold,  if  we  go,  what  shall  we  bring  the  man?  for  the  bread  is  spent 
in  our  vessels,  and  there  is  not  a  present  to  bring  to  the  man  of  God  ;  what   have 

8  we  ?     And  the  servant  answered  Saul  again  and  said,  Behold,  I  have  here  at  hand 
the  fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver,  that  will  I  give  [and  I13  will  give  it]   to   the 

9  man  of  God  to  tell  [that  he  may  show]  us  our  way.     (Beforetime  in  Israel,  when  a 
man  went  to  inquire  of  God,  thus  he  spake,  Come  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer;  for  he 

10  that  is  now1*  called  a  prophet  was  beforetime  called  a  seer.)  Then  said  Saul  [And 
Saul  said]  to  his  servant,  Well  said ;  come,  let  us  go.  So  [And]  they  went  unto 
the  city  where  the  man  of  God  was. 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  These  names  are  given  differently  in  the  Sept.    See  Exegesis,  in  loco.— TR.] 

2  [Ver.  1.  This  phrase  is  a  somewhat  strange  one.     The  word  "  son  "  is  found  in  Hob.,  Gr.,  Lat.,  Chalrl.,  omitted 
in  Syr.,  Arab.,  and  is  probably  a  part  ot  the  text;  but  it  is  strange  that  it  is  not  followed  by  a  proper  name,  and 
suggests  an  omission  or  error  in  the  following  words,  which,  however,  cannot  now  be  determined.     Before  the 
first  "Benjamin"  Wellhausen  suggests  the  insertion  of  "  Gibeah  of."— Tit.  ] 

3  [Ver.  1.  By  Erdmann  and  others  rendered  "wealth."  but  not  so  well.    See  Exposition.— TR.] 

4  |  Ver.  -2.  The  word  ~in3  is  often  used  of  youth  merely,  so  that  the  rendering;  "choice  young  man"  (Erd 
mann,  auserlesen),  is  hardly  warranted.     But,  as  it  seems  to  Jitter  from   1J»J  (which  is  the  word  here  used  of  the 
servant)  in  designating  the  vigorous  time  of  youth,  the  phrase  might  be  translated:  "in  the  prime  of  youth  and 
goodly."— Tii.J 

6  [Ver.  3.  Properly  "she-asses." — TR.] 

6  |  Ver.  4.  Or:  "  he  passed  over  into,"  and  so  in  the  other  cases.— TR.] 

7  [Ver.  4.  "  The  land  of  Jeinini  or  the  Jemiuites,"  no  doubt  for  "  Benjaminites,"  the  compound  being  resolved. 

8  [Ver.  5.  The  remarkable  variation  of  grammatical  Number  here  and  in  ver.  4  has  produced  various  readings 
in  the  VSS.  and  in  a  few  MSS.     The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  write  plural  throughout,  while  Ohald.,  Syr.  and  Arab,  make 
all  the  verbs  "  passed  through  "  Sing.,  both  apparently  assimilations  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.    The  harder  read 
ing  of  the  Heb.  is  better  retained.— TR.] 

9  [Ver.  5.  The  English  phrase:  "take  thought  for"  (as  in  Matt.  vi.  34),  has  now  lost  its  sense  of  trouble  and 
anxiety.— TR.] 

10  [Ver.  6.  Elohim,  without  the  Art.,  but  here  evidently  for  the  true  God  of  Israel     On  the  supposed  difference 
between  the  arthrous  and  anarthrous  use  of  the  word,  see  Quarry  on  Genesis,  and  Bib.  Comm.  in  loco.— Tn.J 

11  [Ver.  G.  Properly,  "honored,"  "esteemed."— TR.] 

12  [\  er.  (i.  Perhaps,  better  :  "  on  which  we  are  going,"  or :  "  in  respect  to  which  we  are  going."    To  "  go  away  " 

is  usually  "pi  ~|  7H,  and  "pin   Sj?  is  "on  the  side  of  the  way;"  in  any  case,  however,  the  verb  (which  is  a 

Perf.)  is  better  taken  as  Pres.  or  Fut.,  and  not  as  Past,  as  Erdmann  renders.    The  VSS.  also  translate  it  past. 
—  PR.] 

13  [Ver.  8     Sept.:  "thou  shalt  give,"  whieh  Wellhausen  prefers;  Chald.,  Syr.,  Vulg.,  Arab.:  "we  will  give." 
These  are  probably  variations  for  the  sake  of  propriety.— TE.J 

"  [Ver.  9.  Sept  :  "  for  the  people  (D>>H  for  QV H)  'formerly  called  the  prophet  the  seer,"  an  obvious  and  un 
fortunate  misreading.— TR.]  . 
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11  And  [om.  and]  as  they  went  up  [were  going  up16]  the  hill  to   [on  which   was18] 
the  city,  they  found  [came  upon]  young  maidens  going  out  to  draw  water,  and  said 

12  unto  them,  Is  the  seer  here?     And  they  answered  them  and  said,  He  is;  behold, 
he  is  before  you  [thee] ;  make  haste,17  now,  for  he  came  to-day17  to   the  city,   for 

13  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  people  to-day  in  [on]  the  high  place ;  As  soon  as  ye  be 
come  into  the  city,  ye  shall  straightway  find  him,  before  he  go  up  to  the  high  place 
to  eat ;  for  the  people  will  not  eat  until  he  come,  because  he  doth  bless  the  sacrifice; 
and  [om.  and]  afterwards  they  eat  that  be  bidden.     Now  therefore  [And  now]  get 

14  you  up,  for  [inn.  he18],  about  this  time  ye  shall  find  him.      And  they  went  up  into 
[to]  the  city ;  and  [om.  and]  when  they  were  come  [As  they  were  going]  into  the 
city,  behold,  Samuel  came  out  [was  coming  out]  against  [towards]   them,   for  [om. 

15  for]  to  go  up  to  the  high  place.      Now  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  told  Samuel 
10  in  his  ear  [hud  informed  Samuel19]  a  day  before  Saul   came,  saying,  To-morrow, 

about  this  time  [About  this  time  to-morrow]  I  will  send  thee  a  man  out  of  the  land 
of  Benjamin,  and  thou  shalt  anoint  him  to  be  captain  [prince]  over  my  people 
Israel,  that  he  may  [and  he  shall]  save  my  people  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philis 
tines ;  for  I  have  looked  upon  my  people,"0  because  their  cry  is  come  unto  me. 

17  And  when  [om.  when]  Samuel  saw  Saul,  [ins.  and]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto 
[answered]  him,  Behold  the  man  whom  I  spake  to  thee  of!  this  same  [the  man  of 
whom  I  said  to  thee,  he]  shall  reign  over  my  people. 

18  Then  [And]  Saul  drew  near  to  Samuel  in  the  gate,21  and  said,  Tell  me,  I  pray 

19  thee,  where  the  seer's  house  is.     And  Samuel  answered  Saul,  and  said,  I  am    the 
seer;  go  up  before  me  unto  the  high  place,  for  [and]  ye  shall  eat  with  me  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  let  thee  go,  and  will  tell  thee  all  that  is  in  thine  heart  [and  I 

20  will  let  thee  go  in  the  morning,  and  all  that  is  in  thy  heart  I  will  tell  thee].     And 
as  for  thine  asses,  that  were  lost  three  days  ago,  set  not  thy  mind  on  them  ;   for  they 
are  found.     And  on  whom  is  all  the  desire  of  Israel  [And   to   whom   belongs  all 
that  is  desirable2'2  in  Israel]?  is  it  not  on  [does  it  not  belong  to]  thee,  and  on  [to] 

21  all  thy  father's  house?     And  Saul  answered  and  said,  Am  not  I  a  Benjamite,  of 
the  smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ?  and  my  family  the  least  of  all  the  families  of 
the  tribe23  of  Benjamin  ?  [in*,  and]  wherefore  then   [om.  then]  speakcst  thou  so  to 

22  me?     And  Samuel  took  Saul  and  his  servant,  and  brought  them  into  the  parlor 
[eating-room],  and  made  them  sit  in  the  chiefest  place  among  [and  gave  them  a 
place  at  the  head  of]  them  that  were  bidden,  which  [and  they]  were  about  thirty2* 

23  persons.     And  Samuel  said  unto  [to]  the  cook,  Bring  the   portion   which  I   gave 

24  thee,  of  which  I  said  unto  thee,  Set  it  by  thee.     And  the  cook  took  up  the  shoulder, 
and  that  which  was   upon    it,  and   set  it  before  Saul,  and  Samuel  [om.  Samuel, 
ins.  he25]  said,  Behold  that  which  is  left !  set  it  before  thee  [what  was  reserved  is 

«  [Vor.  11.  A  peculiar  construction  (71*371  with  Partcp.),  which  occurs  no  less  than  six  times  in  this  chapter. 

— TH.] 

16  [Vor.  11.  Literally:  "the  ascent  of  the  city."— TR.] 

17  |  Vor.  12.  Sept.:  "He-hold,  he  is  before  you,  now  on  account  of  the  day  he  is  come  to  the  city."    They  there 
fore  attached  the  first  letter  of  "^71*3  to  the  preceding  word,  and  omitted  the  rest,  and  instead  of  DV71   "3  read 
D1TI3  AS  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse.    Wellhausen  urges  the  adoption  of  this  second  reading  on  the  ground 

that  we  thus  avoid  the  statement  that  Samuel  had  that  very  day  come  to  the  city  from  abroad,  which  seems  in 
consistent  with  vers.  23,  24,  and  savs  that  the  '•  hasten  "  of  the  maidens  is  unintelligible,  based,  as  it  is,  on  the 
fact  that  Samuel  had  just  come.  The  "  for,"  however,  must  not  be  pressed  ;  it  simj>lv  introduces  the  explanation 
of  the  eager  maidens!  and  such  usage  is  frequent  in  Heb.  The  other  variation  of  the  Sept.  commends  itself  as 
natural  and  appropriate:  "lie  has  just  gone  into  the  city."  The  Sing,  of  the  address  in  ver.  12  need  not  surprise 
us;  the  maidens  direct  their  discourse  chiefly  to  Saul,  who  was  evidently  the  muster  (the  Midrash  says,  because 
they  were  attracted  by  his  beauty). — TR.] 

18  [Ver.  13.  The  Heh.  inserts  an  emphatic  Accus.,  which  It  is  desirable  to  retain  in  the  translation,  Eng.  idiom, 
however,  requiring  the  Norn. — TH.] 

19  [Ver.  15.  Literally:  "uncovered  the  ear  of  Samuel,"  made  a  disclosure  to  him.— TR.] 

10  LZer-  ^6-  Sept.:  "the  affliction  of  my  people,"  a  natural  but  unnecessary  insertion. — TR.] 

81  [Ver.  18.  Instead  of  "gate"  Ol'l?),"  Sept.  and  one  MS.  of  De  Rossi  read  "city"  (1*$),  which  suits  the  con 
nection  better.— TR.] 

a  [Ver.  20.  So  all  ancient  VSS.  and  modern  interpreters  ;  Philippson,  wumchenswerth,  Erdmann,  bcqrhrcnsiccrth, 
Cahen,  objct  desirable.— TR.] 

88  [Ver.  21.  In  the  Heh.  "tribes."  which  is  generally  regarded  as  an  error  of  copyist,  though  it  might  be  under- 
Stood  as  referring  to  families,  see  Num.  iv.  18;  Judg.  xx.  12. — TB.] 

*  [Ver.  22.  Sept  has  70,  instead  of  30.— TB.] 

*  [Ver.  24.  The  subject  of  the  verb  may  be  Samuel  or  the  cook,  and,  on  grammatical  grounds,  is  more  proba 
bly  the  latter,  into  whose  mouth  the  words  may  be  very  well  put.  the  "since  I  said"  below  not  being  in  the  Heb. 
text.    Erdmanu  holds  a  different  opinion;  see  Exposition,  in  loco. — TB.] 
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set26  before  thee]  ;  and  [om.  and]  eat,  for  unto  this  time  hath  it  been  kept  for  thee 
since  I  said,27  I  have  invited  the"people.     So  [And]  Saul  did  eat  with  Samuel  that 


day. 


25  And  when  they  were  come  [And  they  came]  down  from  the  high  place  unto  [to] 
the  city  Samuel  [om.  Samuel,  ins.  and  he]  communed  [spake]  with  haul  upon  the 
top  of  the  house  [the  roof].  And  they  arose  early;28  and  it  came  to  pass  about 
the  spring  of  the  day  [at  day-dawn]  that  Samuel  called  [tn».  to]  teaul  to  [on]  the 
top  of  the  house  [roof],  saying,  Up  [Rise],  that  I  may  [and  I  will]  send  thee  away. 
And  Saul  arose,  and  they  went  out  both  of  them,  he  and  bamuel,  abroad  [on  the 


26 


27 


street].  And  [om.  and]  as  they  were  going  down  to  the  end  of  the  city,  Samuel 
said  to  Saul  Bid  the  servant  pass  on  before  us  (and  he  passed  on'29;,  but  [and] 
stand  thou  still  a  while,  that  I  may  [and  I  will]  show  [tell]  thee  the  word  of 
God. 

26  [Ver.  24.  This  word  (D'fr)  is  taken  by  the  ancient  VSS.  and  Eng.  A.  V.  as  Impv.,  but  better,  with  Erdinann, 

ZMTe'r.  24?Dn  the  text  of  this  obscure  passage  see  Exposition  in  loco.— TR.] 

28    Ver  '><;    the  Sept  text  of  ver<  "5,20.  commends  itself  by  its  simplicity  and  concinmty:  "into  the  city, 
and  they  spread  (a  bed)  for  Saul  on  the  roof,  and  he  lay  down.    And  it  came  to  pass,"  etc.    See  discussion  in  Ex- 

POS1i1(|  Ver.  27'?  This  remark  is  lacking  in  Sept.  Vat.  (but  not  Alex.),  Syr.  and  Arab.,  and  is  probably  a  gloss.  The 
Svriac  (as  Wel!hau«cn  points  out)  adds  a  similar  remark  at  end  of  ver.  :i :  "  and  Saul  arose  and  departed,  and  took 
with  him  one  of  the  servants,  and  departed  to  seek  the  asses  of  his  lather.  —  lu.J 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1,  2.  Saul's  family  and  person. — The  state 
ment  that  Kisli  was  the  son  of  Abiel  is  opposed  to 
that  of  1  Chr.  viii.  33  ;  ix.  39,  according  to  which 
Ner  was  the  father  of  Kish,  but  agrees  with  1 
Sam.  xiv.  51,  according  to  which  Ner  was  the 
father  of  Abner  and  the  son  of  Abiel,  and  there 
fore  the  brother  of  Kish.  This  difference  is  not 
to  be  set  aside  by  the  arbitrary  assumption  that 
Ner  in  Chron.  is  not  the  father,  but  the  grand 
father,  or  a  still  remoter  ancestor  of  Kish  (Keil), 
but  the  statement  in  Chron  is  to  be  corrected  by 
this  and  xiv.  51.  [Keil's  supposition  of  an  omit 
ted  name  in  the  list  is  scarcely  "  arbitrary,"  since 
such  omissions  are  elsewhere  found  in  genealo 
gical  records.  To  construct  Saul's  genealogy  it  is 
natural  to  compare  the  various  statements  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  attempt  to  make  them  accord. 
Bringing  together  Gen.  xlvi.  2 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  xiv. 
51;  1  Chr.'vii.  6-8;  viii.  29-33;  ix.  35-39,  the 
following  line  may  be  made  out:  1.  Benjamin. 
2.  Beclier.  3.  Apliiah — perhaps  same  with  Abiah. 
4.  Bechorath.  5.  Zeror  or  Zur.  6.  Abiel  or  Je- 
hiel.  7.  Ner.  8.  Kish.  9.  Saul,  in  which,  how 
ever,  some  links  may  be  omitted,  as  Matri,  men 
tioned  1  Sam.  chap.  x.  21.  Abner  is  thus  Saul's 
uncle,  as  in  xiv.  50.  If  Ehud  in  1  Chr.  vii.  10  be 
the  judge  of  that  name  (Judg.  iii.),  he  was  not  of 
the  same  family  with  Saul.  In  1  Chr.  ix.  35  Je- 
hiel,  the  ancestor  of  Saul,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
father,  that  is,  the  first  settler  of  Gibeon;  but  it  is 
uncertain  how  far  back  we  have  to  put  him.  The 
name  "  Saul "  was  borne  by  others,  see  Gen. 
xxxvi.  37,  38,  xlvi.  10;  1  Chr.  vi.  24;  Acts  vii. 
58.  See  Bib.  Diets.,  s.  v.  Ner  and  Saul,  and 
Comms.  on  "  Chronicles."  —  TR.].  The  phrase 

TTJ  lisa  [Eng.  A.V.  "a  mighty  man  of  power"] 
here  means  a  rich  well-to-do  man  (Ges.,  Be  \Vette) 
and  not  as  in  xvi.  18,  a  strong,  valiant  man  (Vul 
gate,  Cler.,  Then.);  for  it  undoubtedly  refers  to 
Kish,  who  is,  indeed,  "  not  represented'in  the  his 
tory  as  specially  wealthy "  (Then.),  but  is  all  the 


more  distinctlv  described  as  in  easy  circumstances 
md  prosperous.  It  is  intended  to  state  that  Saul 
came  from  a  substantial  family.  This  accords 
much  better  with  the  connection  than  the  repre 
sentation  of  him  as  a  man  of  vigor  and  strength 
bv  the  statement  that  his  father  was  a  valiant  man. 
— The  genealogical  statement  about  Saul's  descent 
is  followed  (ver.  2)  by  a  short  description  of  his 
person.  The  name  Saul  means  the  "asked" 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  10)  ;  "it  occurs  frequently,  and 
was,  probably,  usually  the  name  of  the  desired 
asked)  first-born''  (Then.).  Saul  was  a  choice 
and  handsome  man.  "^n.3  is  to  be  rendered  electus 

(Vulg.),'*  not  only  because  he  had  a  grown  son 
(xiii.  1-3),  but  also  because  it  is  expressly  said 
(x.  24)  that  the  Lord  elected  and  chose  him,  be 
cause  his  like  was  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  peo 
ple,  that  is,  in  respect  to  his  distinguished  personal 
appearance;  in  spite  of  the  first-mentioned  fact, 
he  might  else  still  have  ranked  as  a  young  man. 
He  excelled  all  other  Israelites  both  in  warlike 
beauty  and  in  height,  according  to  the  vivid  de 
scription  "  from  the  shoulder  upward  ;"  his  per 
son  was  in  keeping  with  the  lofty  position  to 
which,  as  ruler  over  Israel,  he  was  chosen  by  God, 
as  is  expressly  said  in  x.  24.f 

Vers.  3-10.  The  occasion  of  Saul's  meeting  with 
Samuel:  The  loss  of  and  search  for  the  asses  of 
Kish. — Ver.  3.  Kish's  preparations  for  recovering 
the  lost  asses  show  him  to  be  a  substantial  and 
propertied  man.  His  command  to  his  son  "  take 
a  servant,  arise,  go,  seek,"  gives  a  vivid  descrip 
tion  of  what  occurred.  Vers.  4sqq.  contain  a  simi 
larly  fresh  and  animated  description  of  Saul's 
wandering  search  with  his  servant.  The  mention 
of  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim  first  as  scene  of  the 
search  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  hills 
stretched  from  the  north  down  into  the  territory 
of  Benjamin,  and  Gibeah,  Saul's  home  and  start- 


*  [The  rendering  "in  the  prime  of  youth"  (which 
might  be  forty  years)  suits  the  first  of  these  two  facts, 
and  the  second' cannot  be  pressed,  because  the  word  is 
often  used  where  this  fact  does  not  exist.  See  Text, 
and  Gram. — TR.] 

f  [On  the  ancient  regard  for  physical  greatness,  see 
Synopsis  Crit.;  Kitto,  Daily  Bib.  ILL— TR.] 
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ing-point  (comp.  x.  26;  xi.  4;  xv.  34;  xxiii.  19; 
xxyi.  1)  lay  on  their  slope.  The  hind  of  ti/uUi#ha, 
which  they  next  traversed,  probably  takes  its  name 


from  EHtf  ["three"],  because  there  three  val 
leys  united  in  one,  or  one  divided  into  three  = 
Tkreeland  (see  Then,  in  Kiiuller's  «SV<«/.  (/.  sac  ha. 
Geisti.  11.,  142) ;  it  is  the  region  in  which,  accord 
ing  to  2  Kings  iv.  42,  Baalshalisha  lay  [15  miles 
north  of  Diospolis  or  Lydda. — TK.].  "  Thereupon 
they  traversed  the  land  of  /S/uuiliin,  according  to 

Then.,  "  perhaps  a  very  deep  valley  (comp.  ^gV 

'  the  hollow  of  the  hand,'  and  /j-'^p  '  a  hollow  or 
narrow  way  '  "),  probably  the  region  which  lay 
eastward  from  Shalisha,  where  on  the  maps  of 
Robinson  and  Yandevelde  the  Beni  Mussah  and 
Beni  Mile  in  are  marked  (comp.  Keil  in  loco  ).''•'•'  The 
next  statement  that  they  traversed  the  land  of 
Benjamin,  indicates  that  from  Shaalim  thev  go 
from  north-east  to  south-west.  Thence  thev  came 
into  the  land  of  Znp/i,  which,  as  Keil  supposes, 
lay  on  the  south-west  of  the  tribe-territory  of  Ben 
jamin,  since  "Saul  and  his  follower  on  the  return 
home  pass  first  (x.  2)  by  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  and 
then  come  to  the  border  of  Benjamin."  —  [Kitto 
remarks  that  Saul's  tender  regard  for  his  lather's 
feelings  (ver.  5j  is  a  favorable  indication  of  cha 
racter.— Tit.].— Ver.  0'._  The  servant  prevents  Saul 
from  returning  home  immediately,  pointing  out 
to  him  the  city  before  him  standing  on  an  emi 
nence,  where  they  would  find  the  man  of  (iod, 
who  would  perhaps  tell  them  how  thev  miulit  at 
tain  the  object  of  their  search.  The  wiy,  on  which 
they  came,t  is  the  way  on  which  thev  now  are, 
that  they  may  find  what  they  are  seeking;  the 
seer  will  now  perhaps  tell  them  the  direction  in 
which  they  must  go  on  this  way,  in  order  to  find 
the  asses.  From  the  connection  of  the  whole  his 
tory  of  Samuel  the  city  can  be  no  other  than  his 
residence,  Ramathaim  (or,  Ramah)  Zophim  (ch. 
i.  1 ),  that  is,  in  the  district  of  Zuph,  in  the  Tribe 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25).  Keil  is  wrong  in 
pressing  against  this  general  assumption  the  fact 
that  the  servant  does  not  say  "here  dwells,"  but 
"here/.s"  a  man  of  God,  which  is  plainly  far 
fetched.  Equally  forced  is  his  explanation  of  the 
answer  of  the  maidens  (ver.  12):  "He  came  to 
day  to  the  city,  for  there  is  a  great  sacrifice  of  the 
people  on  the  high-place,"  from  which  he  infers 
that  the  seer's  house  was  not  in  the  city,  but  that 
he  had  only  come  thither  to  the  sacrificial  feast ; 
their  answer  rather  confirms  the  former  view, 
since  the  question  "is  the  seer  heref"  referred  to 
the  c%,  while  the  place  of  offering  was  on  the 
eminence  behind  the  city,  where  Samuel  in  those 
days  worked  and  dwelt.  Samuel  has  his  resi 
dence  in  this  city  (comp.  ver.  25  with  ver.  18); 
Keil's  supposition  of  a  temporary  residence,  which 
he  occupied  during  his  presence  at  the  festival,  is 
wholly  untenable.  As  Samuel  had  built  an  altar 
to  the  Lord  at  Ramah  (vii.  17),  it  is  more  natural 
to  think  of  this  residence  of  Samuel  than  of  any 
other  place,  the  name  of  which  would  no  doubt 
otherwise  have  been  given.  Finally,  it  is  to  be 
added  that  Samuel  is  known  to  the" servant,  and 
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the  latter  knows  that  he  is  here.  On  the  other 
supposition,  how  should  he  know  that  Samuel 
was  here  precisely  at  this  time,  if  it  was  not  his 
residence?  [These  arguments  are  replied  to  in 
various  ways  by  expositors  who  hold  that  this 
city  was  not  Ramah.  But  Erdmann  is  undouht- 
I  edly  right  in  saying  that  the  impression  made  bv 
!  this  narrative  is  that  it  was  Samuel's  residence  To 
[  which  Saul  came.  The  difficulty  lies  in  recon 
ciling  this  statement  with  the  itinerary  in  ch.  x. 
|  25.  See  the  exposition  and  translator's  note  on 
ch.  i.  1.  As  Rachel's  tomb  was  mar  Bethlehem, 
and  Saul  was  going  towards  Bethel,  one  would 
suppose  the  city  in  ch.  5x.  to  be  south  or  south 
west  from  Bethlehem,  that  is,  not  in  I  be  territory 
of  Benjamin  at  all.  And  if  it  was  not  liamah  it 
is  impossible  to  sav  what  it  was. —  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Saul  set  ins  to  know  nothing  about"  Sa 
muel;  it  is  the  servant  that  knows  and  dins  everv- 
thing.  Saul  rather  appears  as  a  simple-minded 
rustic  youth,  who  has  rarelv  left  his  pa-toral  oc 
cupations,  and  knows  little  of  the  political  and 
religious  eK  nunts  of  the  time. — TK.].- —  From  this 
passage  it  appears  (comp.  ver.  <))  that  the  earliest 
prophets  were  consulted  by  the  people  about  or 
dinary  matters  of  life,  of  which  they  were  looked 
on  as  having  superior  knowledge.  It  is,  however, 
undetermined,  whether  Samuel  would  have  an 
swered  the  question  about  the  asses,  it'  the  loss  of 
and  search  for  them  bad  not  been,  according  to 
the  revelation  made  him  from  above,  the  divinely- 
appointed  means  for  bringing  him  into  comuction 
with  the  person  of  the  designated  king. 

Yers.  7,  S.  Those  who  went  to  question  the 
prophets  carried  them  pn'sents  (comp.  1  Kings 
xiv.  o).  These  are  in  the  first  place  to  be  re 
garded  as  honorary  gilts,  intended  to  show  respect. 
But  tins  does  not  exclude  the  supposition  that 
thev  depended  for  support  on  these  voluntary 
gifts  offered  in  return  for  information  desired. 
Saul  fears  that  he  has  no  gift  worthy  of  the  man, 
but  the  servant,  who  is  drawn  to  the  life,  is  ready 
with  the  reply:  "There  i'.s  in  mv  hand  (1  have 
here  at  hand)  the  fourth  of  a  shekel  of  silver" 
(called  znz  (NT)  by  the  later  Jews,  see  Targ.  .Ion. 
in  far.).  The  silver  shekel  and  its  parts  (4,  4,  J ), 
are  not  pieces  U'eighed  in  transference,  but  already 
of  determined  weight  and  value,  coins  "eumnt 
with  the  merchant  "  iGen.  xxiii.  16  I,  which  were 
"counted."  The  Shekel  was  in  German  money 
about  26  gilbergroschen,  the  quarter,  therefore, 
about  6-'  gilbergroschen.  [There  is  no  means  of 
determining  precisely  the  value  of  the  shekel  in 
Samuel's  time.  In  our  Lord's  time  a  stater  = 
shekel  seems  to  have  been  about  70  cents  United 
States  currency,  and  a  quarter  about  18  (equiva 
lent  perhaps  to  two  dollars  now).  A  German 
Silbcrgrosehen  is  about  2o  cents  in  our  currency. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  coined  money  existed 
in  Israel  before  the  captivity,  and  the  first  native 
coins  were  probably  struck  some  centuries  after 
the  Return.— TR.].'  The  Preterites  give  an  admi 
rably  true  picture  of  the  animated  manner  of  the 
servant,  who  is  intent  only  on  the  object  of  their 
search,  and  willingly  makes  the  sacrifice  of  the  mo 
ney  for  the  asses. — Ver.  9.  "The  man"  (B^H)  is 
the  indef.  subject  (Germ,  man  [Eng.  nne~\\  though 
the  Art.  makes  the  individual  personality  more  pro 
minent.  Ew.  Or.  \  294  d.  An  express  difference  is 
]  '  made  here  between  the  ancient  designation  of  the 
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prophet  Eoeh  (HNh),  for  which  later  in  the  solemn, 
poetic  language  the  synonymous  Chozeh  (H 
"gazer")  was  used,  and  the  term  in  use  in  the 
author's  time  Nabi  (^"^)-  The  former  (Koeh, 
seer),  points  only  to  the  form  in  which  "  the  in 
sight  "  into  what  was  hidden  came  to  them,  the 
latter  (Nabi),  on  the  contrary,  "  to  the  source  of 
the  divinatory  insight,  to  (rod"  (Tholuck,  Die 
Propheten,  p.  21).  The  remark  in  ver.  9  belongs 
according  to  its  content  to  ver.  11. 

[Note  on  Eoeh. — The  statement  in  ver.  9  has 
special  interest  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
prophetic  work  in  Israel.  The  three  terms  named 
above  have  each  its  peculiar  meaning  and  its 
special  use,  though  to  a  certain  extent  employed 
interchangeably.  Besides  in  this  chapter,  Eoeh 
occurs  three  times  of  Samuel  (1  Chron.  ix.  22; 
xxvi.  28;  xxix.  29),  twice  of  Hanani  (2  Chron. 
xvi.  9,  10),  once  with  a  general  application  (Isa. 
xxx.  10),  and  once  apparently  of  Zadok  the 
priest  in  a  passage  (2  Sam.  xv.  27)  where  the 
text  is  somewhat  involved  in  suspicion ;  it  is 
used,  that  is,  c.  B.  C.  1100-700.  Chozeh  is  found 
in  2  Sam.,  in  the  prophets,  and  in  Chron.,  about 
B.  C.  80U-400.  Nabi  occurs  from  Gen.  to  Mai., 
in  nearly  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  As 
to  the  meaning,  Nabi  is  clearly  one  who  speaks 
for  God  (see  the  general  meaning  in  Ex.  vii.  1 ), 
announcing  or  representing  His  will  by  His  com 
mand.  C/iozch,  the  "  gazer,"  is  one  who  eees 
visions  of  God ;  the  verb,  where  it  means  "  be 
hold,"  is  used  only  in  poetry,  and  always  of 
divine  visions,  and  the  noun  was  employed  as 
synonymous  with  Nabi,  meaning  prophet  in  the 
fullest  sense.  So,  too,  -Roek  the  "seer,"  in  the 
one  passage  (Isa.  xxx.  10)  where  it  occurs  with  a 
general  application,  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
Chozeh,  while  our  verse  here  affirms  the  substan 
tial  identity  of  Koeh  and  Nabi.  But,  as  the 
Nabi  always  claims  inspiration,  whether  he  be 
true_or  false,  we  must  regard  the  Koeh  also  as  an 
inspired  person.  Dr.  R.  Payne  Smith  ("Pro 
phecy  a  prep. for  Christ"  Lect.  II.)  holds  that  the 
Koeh  was  simply  a  man  of  acute  understanding, 
uninspired,  to  whom  the  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  resorting  for  advice  in  difficult  matters.  He 
bases  his  view  chiefly  on  this  chapter,  and  espe 
cially  on  the  Sept,  reading  of  ver.  9  :  "the  people 
called  Roeh  him,"  etc.,  a  reading  which  can 
hardly  be  sustained;  and,  for  the  reasons  given 
above,  it  seems  necessary  to  regard  the  Roeh  as 
inspired.  The  change 'of  name  from  Roeh  to 
Nabi  and  Chozeh  had  its  ground  probablv  in  the 
development  of  the  religio  is  constitution.  Up 
to  some  time  before  the  author  of  "Samuel" 
wrote,  the  non-sacerdotal,  non-Levitical  religious 
teacher  was  one  distinguished  by  seeing  visions, 
or  by  seeing  into  the  will  of  God.  This  is  God's 
definition  of  the  prophet  in  Num.  xii.  6;  it  is 
involved  in  1  Sam.  iii.  1,  15,  and  in  the  visions 
of  the  patriarchs.  The  Law  of  Moses  was  the 
complete  and  sufficient  guide  for  life  and  worship, 
and  it  was  only  in  special  individual  matters  that 
the  divine  direction  was  given,  and  then  it  was 
through  the  medium  of  a  vision.  He  who  saw 
the  vision  was  a  Roeh,  and  it  was  natural  enough 
that  he  should  be  consulted  by  the  people  about 
many  matters.  But  in  process"  of  time  the  mecha- 
nicalness  and  deadness  to  which  the  legal  ritual 


constantly  tended  called  forth  an  order  of  men  who 
expounded  and  enforced  the  spirituality  of  the 
Law,  speaking  as  God  bade  them,  speaking  for 
God,  entering  as  a  prominent  element  into  the 
religious  life  of  the  nation.  He  who  thus  spake 
was  a  Nabi,  and,  as  he  too  might  have  visions, 
lie  was  sometimes  called  Chozeh  "  the  gazer " 
(the  verb  Hin  is  not  necessarily  always  to  "gaze" 
as  Dr.  Smith  maintains  (nbi  sup.),  as,  for  ex.,  in 
Prov.  xxii.  29,  but  is  the  poetic  conception  "  be 
hold"  as  distinguished  from  "see,"  though  in  the 
visional  use  it  is  appropriately  rendered  "gaze"). 
As  this  speaker  for  God  gradually  took  the  place 
of  the  old  seer  of  visions,  the  word  Nabi  replaced 
Roeh  in  popular  usage.  It  seems  that  the  change 
began  in  or  about  Samuel's  time,  and  was  com 
pleted  about  three  centuries  later,  Koeh  still 
maintaining  itself  in  the  language,  though  rarely 
used.  On  the  other  hand,  Nabi  may  have  been 
used  infrequently  in  early  times,  in  reference  to 
Abraham  and  Moses,  and  have  become  afterwards 
the  common  term,  or  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
in  the  Pentateuch  may  be  the  transference  of  a 
late  word  to  earlier  scenes. — TR.] 

Vers.   11-14.    The  announcement  of  the  " Seern 

(  D"  7>*  n*3H,  Just  as  they  were  going  up  .  .  .  then 
;n*3nv>;  the  Partcp.  with  preceding  subject  de 
notes  a  circumstance  or  fact,  synchronously  with 
which  or  at  the  occurrence  of  which  another  fact 
or  circumstance  takes  place,  which  is  introduced 
by  1  before  the  subject  (Ew.,  Gr.,  £  1)41  <l\.  A 
similar  construction  with  n*3i~ll  •  •  •  n*3i~l  follows  in 
ver.  14  and  ver.  27).— The  word  "here"  (H-T2)  re 
fers  to  the  city,  which  was  on  an  eminence,  since  they 
met  the  water-drawers  as  they  were  going  up  The 
inswer  of  the  maidens  (ver.  12)  "before  thee"  is  a 
'direction  to  go  simply  straightforward"  (Bunsen). 
Here  too  the  description  is  very  lively,  answering 
perfectly  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  persons.  "He 
came  into  the  city  "  presupposes  either  that  his 
residence  was  without  it,  or  that  he  had  been  ab- 
<ent  from  it  some  time  (Then.).  The  "height" 
on  which  the  offering  took  place  must  be  distin 
guished  from  the  height  on  which  the  city  stood. 
The  name  Ramathaim*  [=  the  two  Ramahs,  or 
'leights]  refers  to  those  two  heights.  The  Bamah, 
ligh-place  (comp.  Mic.  iii.  12,  where  it  is  syno- 
vymous  with  ">n  "mountain,"  and  Mic.  i.  3,  4; 
Ter.  xxvi.  18  with  Am.  iv.  1)  is  the  sacred  place 
of  sacrifice  on  the  mountain  which  rose  still  higher 
:han  the  city  (comp.  ver.  11  with  vcrs.  13,  25,  27). 
3f  such  "  Bamoth,"  holy  places  on  heights,  where 
:he  people  assembled  for  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
;here  were  several  during  the  unquiet  times  of  the 
Judges,  especially  after  the  central  Sanctuary  at 
Shiloh  ceased  to  exist,  till  the  building  of  the 
Temple  (comp.  vii.  9;  x.  8;  xiii.  8sq.;  xvi.  2, 
3;  1  Kings  iii.  2  sq.),  as  indeed  the  Patriarchs 
sacrificed  on  high  places  (Gen.  xii.  .8).  It  was  not 
ill  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  that  the  high- 
slace-worship,  which  easily  degenerated  into  idol 
atry  (wherefore  the  Law  forbade  sacrifice  except 
n  Jehovah's  dwelling,  the  Sanctuary)  was  com 
letely  done  away  with  (2  Kings  xxiii.  4-23). — 
tn  ver.  13  |3  corresponds  to  2,  both  expressing 
dentity  of  time,  or  the  concurrence  of  the  acts  of 

*  [As  to  the  city  see  Exposition  on  ver.  6  and  Trane- 
ator's  note.— TR.] 
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coming  and  finding  =  "as  .  .  .  .  forthwith,"  or 
"when  ....  straightway."  Ew.  Grain.  §3606. 
— The  seer  is  just  going  to  a  sacrificial  meal  on 
the  high-place.  The  "  people"  await  him  there. 
A  large  assembly  is  therefore  gathered  to-day  on 
the  high-place  for  a  thank-offering.  ^7.3  here  = 
fv^oydv,  ev^apiaTfiv  ["bless,"  "give  thanks"]. 
The  "him"  isrepeateain  this  animated  discourse, 
because  the  somewhat  garrulous  and  circumstan 
tial  women  wish  to  bring  the  chief  person  promi 
nently  before  the  inquirer.*  "  They  that  fire  b'ul- 
flen"  are  those  whom  Samuel  had  invited  to  this 
sacrificial  meal,  comp.  ver.  24. — Ycr.  14.  The 
course  of  events  now,  according  to  the  verv  pre 
cise  and  detailed  account  of  the  narrator,  is  as 
follows:  First  Saul  and  his  servant  go  up  to  the 
city.  Pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  maidens 
they  pass  quickly  in.  The  curt,  rapid  character 
of  the  narration  corresponds  to  the  movement. 
Next,  they  are  already  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
when,  this  is  the  third  fact,  Samuel,  going  out  of 
the  city,  meets  them;  they  inert  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  he  going  outward  toward  the  high-place, 
thev  going  inward.  That  they  had  gone  through 
the  gate  was  a  matter  of  course  and  did  not  require 
mention.  And  the  statement  of  ver.  IS:  "And 
Saul  (//•('»•  near  to  Samuel  in  the  mitlst  of  (he  gate," 
or,  stepped  up  to  him,  the  fourth  fact,  need  not 
be  regarded  as  contradictory  to  the  preceding  state 
ment  :  "  in  the  midst  of  the  city  ;"  for,  from  these 
two  statements  it  is  clear  that  Saul  did  not  go  up 
to  Samuel  as  soon  as  he  met  him,  as  appears  ;ilso 
from  ver.  17,  where  it  is  expressly  said  what  in 
tervened:  Samuel  saw  Saul,  and  received  from 
God  the  disclosure  that  this  was  the  man  in  refe 
rence  to  whom  lie  had  before  made  a  revelation 
to  him.  AVe  must  therefore  suppose  a  pause  be 
tween  the  meeting  in  the  city  and  the  talk  in  the 
gate,  during  which  Saul  followed  Samuel  till  he 
approached  him  in  the  gate.  Thus  there  is  no 
need  for  the  conjecture  that  the  verse  read  origi 
nally  "gate"  instead  of  "  city  "  (Then.),  nor  tin- 
supposition  that  the  narrator  was  guilty  of  care 
lessness  (Reuss),  nor  the  artificial,  unclear  expla 
nation  that  the  words  mean  "  to  go  into  the  city, 
enter,  and  the  entrance  was  through  the  gate" 
(Keil).  Ewald's  remark  that,  since  Ramah,  Sa 
muel's  city,  was  certainly  not  large,  "  in  the  midst 
of  the  city"  (ver.  4)  is  not  very  different  from 
"  in  the  midst  of  the  gate  "  ( ver.  IS),  comes  in  ex 
cellently,  in  the  sense  that  the  distance  between 
the  middle  of  the  city  and  the  middle  of  the  gate 
was  small,  to  explain  satisfactorily  why  Saul,  after 
the  meeting  in  the  city,  did  not  approach  Samuel 
to  speak  to  him  till  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
gate.  Further  it  is  to  be  noted  that  conversation 
and  consultation  were  usually  held  "in  the  gate," 
not  on  the  street,  and  the  pause  which  Saul's  ques 
tion  supposes  Samuel  to  have  made  could  pro 
perly  occur  only  in  the  place  set  aside  for  public 
interviews. 

Yers.  15-17.  The  revelation  which  Samuel  re 
ceived  the  day  before  Saul's  arrival,  that  a  man 
of  Benjamin  would  come  to  him,  whom  he  was  to 
anoint  prince  over  Israel,  was  psychologically 
based  on  his  constant  prayerful  expectant  reflec 
tion  as  to  how  God  would  establish  the  monarchy 
promised  to  the  people.  "To  vncwer  the  ear" 
when  said  of  God,  signifies,  as  in  2  Sam.  vii.  27, 

*  [On  this  verse  see  "  Text,  and  Qraramat." — TB.] 


the  divine  Spirit's  announcement  to  the  human 
spirit,  the  inbreathing  of  divine  thoughts  from 
above  through  the  word.— I  will  send  to  thee, 
(  ver.  l(i)  :  The  "  1  will  send  "  sets  forth  the  divine 
providence,  which  so  guides  the  wavs  of  Saul,  the 
chosen  king,  that  he  must  come  to  Samuel,  the 
head  of  Israel  and  mediator  between  ( Jod  and  his 
people.  Clericus  :  "  1  will  take  care  that  he  come 
to  thee.  For  Saul  was  ignorant  of  the  whole  mat 
ter,  and,  while  vainlv  seeking  asses,  found  an  un 
expected  kingdom."  The  future  king  came  from 
the  mo.s/  ir<irli/;<'  tribe,  and  this  revelation  to  Sa 
muel  declares  that  his  mission  was  a  warlike  one, 
the  deliverance,  namely,  of  Israel  from  the  domi 
nation  of  the  Philistines.  Israel's  victory  over 
the  Philistines  ivii.  lo)  was  not  followed  bv  a 
complete  liberation  of  land  and  people  from  these 
enemies;  rather  the  words:  "The  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  against  the  Philistines  all  the  davs  of 
Samuel"  point  to  repeated  successful  battles 
against  them.  It  was  these  that  Saul  fought,  and 
Samuel  survived  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign.  Comp.  the  remarks  on  vii.  !.'>.  "  I  have 
looked  upon  mv  people"  meaiH  not  "  I  have  had 
regard  to  their  prayers"  (Cleric.),  but,  as  in  Kx. 
ii.  2-"),  in  reference  to  the  Egyptian  bondage,  which 
was  the  type  of  every  oppression  of  Israel  by  ex 
ternal  means,  that  ( lod,  ever  present  to  help  His 
people,  had  a  compassionate  knowledge  of  their 
needs  and  miserv.  The  insertion  of  the  Sept.  of 
1  the  words  "aliliction  of,"  before  "my  people,"  is 
!  a  correct  explanation,  but  not  necessary  as  a  part 
of  the  original  text;  for  the  following  words: 
"their  crv  is  come  to  me"  explain  sufficiently  in 
what  sense  God's  wrim/,  to  which  the  Itearhuj  of 
the  people's  cry  corresponds,  is  to  be  understood. 
— Yer.  17.  At  the  moment  when  Samuel  saw 
Saul,  he  received  by  divine  revelation  the  inward 
assurance  that  this  man  was  the  king  chosen  by 
(Jod.  The  phrase  "answered"  refers  to  the  question 
which  Samuel  internally  asked  God  when  he  saw 
Saul,  whether  thi>  was  the  Benjamitc  of  whom  he 
had  been  divinely  told  the  day  before.  The  word 

"bind,  restrain"  pi'JT)  characterizes  his  govern 
ment  as  a  sharp  and  strict  one,  as  a  con-cere  hnpe- 
rio.  To  this  mental  experience  of  Samuel's  cor 
responded  the  f-hort  interval  between  his  passage 
to  the  gate  and  Saul's  approach  to  him  in  the  gate 
with  the  question  about  the  seer. 

Yers.  18-27.  Saul  S<nnucr.«  f/nrst,  (nul  /he  tat 
ter's  talk  with  him.  Yers.  IS  takes  up  the  thread 
from  ver.  14,  after  the  parenthesis,  ver.  17.  In 
reply  to  Saul's  question  as  to  the  seer's  house, 
Samuel  announces  himself  (ver.  It))  as  the  "seer.'' 
The  direction:  "go  up  before  me"  is  a  mark  of 
respect,  like  the  invitation  to  take  the  chief  place 
(ver.  22),  and  the  selection  of  the  best  portion  at 
the  meal  (ver.  24).  Ye  shall  eat  with  me  to 
day  includes  the  servant,  while  the  courtesy  could 
onlv  be  meant  for  Saul  as  the  master.  All  that 
is  in  thy  heart  I  will  tell  thee— not:  "what 
soever  thou  shalt  desire"  (Cleric.)  in  reference  to 
the  object  of  his  corning;  for  in  respect  to  the 
asses  he  gives  him  information  immediately  (ver. 
20),  but  Samuel  will  reveal  to  him  his  innermost 
,  thought*  (Bunsen).  He  speaks  to  him  as  prophet, 
and  prepares  him  for  what  he  has  to  communicate 
to  him  as  prophet.  Thenins'  reference  of  the 
words  to  what  Saul  does  in  chap,  xiii.,  as  if  he 
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had  "  long  had  it  in  mind/'  seems  too  particular 
for  the  general  connection  here.  The  reference- 
is  rather  to  the  powers  and  impulses  of  an  aspi 
ring  soul,  which  lay  laient  in  Saul,  and  fitted 
him  for  his  destined  calling,  as  well  as  to  his  sin 
ful  nature,  which,  by  opposing  God,  might  prove 
a  hindrance.  In  ver.  HO  Samuel  says  two  tilings, 
by  which  he  showed  Saul  that  he  was  a  prophet. 
First,  he  announces  to  him  that  the  ground  of 
anxiety  for  the  asses  is  already  removed. — • 
Which  were  lost  to-day  three  days,  that 
is,  "to-day  is  the  third  day,"  day  before  yester 
day,  see  Ew.,  (Jr.,  $  287,  k  [Ges.,'  Or.,  $  118,  '2']. 
— Set  not  thy  mind  on  them  stands  over 
against  the  preceding  "what  is  in  thy  heart." 
From  now  on  his  heart  is  to  claim  and  accom 
plish  something  higher.  To  this  Samuel's  second 
expression  refers,  which  hints  indistinctly  at  the 
great  and  noble  destiny  to  which  God  has  elected 
him,  in  order  to  awaken  and  call  out  what  was 

hidden  in  his  heart.  All  the  desire  ("  rnDrrS3), 
omnis  cupiditas,  omne  desiderium  Israelis,  but  in 
the  objective  sense:  everything  wortliv  of  desire1, 
valuable,  optima  qv/rqne,  (Vulg. ).  This  signifies, 
in  contrast  with  the  sought  and  found  asses,  that 
noblest  possession,  which  pertained  to  all  Israel, 
and  was  destined  for  him  and  his  father's  house, 
was  to  be  his,  unsought  and  umk>ired :  the  royal 
dignity.  Samuel  "draws  him  away  from  caring 
about  the  asses,  and  first  lilts  him  up  to  hi^-h 
thoughts  and  hopes"  (().  y.  Gerlach).  Samuel's 
obscure,  enigmatic  words  only  give  him  a  glimpse 
of  something  great  and  lofty  pertaining  to  him 
self  and  his  house,  and  give  occasion  (ver.  21]  to 
a  disdamatory  reply,  which  exhibits  that  which  is 
now  in  his  heart,  namely,  humility  and  modcstv. 
The  supposition  that  Saul  "well  understood  that 
Samuel  spoke  of  the  honor  of  the  kingdom " 
(Diichsel)  docs  not  accord  with  the  purposely 
general  and  indefinite  character  of  Samuel's 
words.  It  is  without  support  from  the  connec 
tion  and  inconsistent  with  x.  20,  21,  to  explain 
Saul's  answer — that  the  best  thing  in  Israel  could 
not  belong  to  him  and  his  house,  because  his 
tribe  was  the  smallest  in  Israel,  and  his  family  \ 
the  least  in  this  tribe — in  reference  to  his  later 
very  different  bearing,  as  "  pretended  modesty  " 
(Then.).  Saul  came  only  afterwards  to  be  untrue 
to  this  disposition  of  mind,  which  was  the  condi 
tion  of  his  election.  (Instead  of  the  obviously 
erroneous  plural,  'tp3K/,  "tribes,"  read  sing., 
"tribe").  The  warlike  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one 
of  the  smallest  already  in  the  census  of  Num.  i. 
36  sq.,  had  been  reduced  by  the  frightful  execu 
tion  recorded  in  Judg.  xx.  20  to  an  inconsidera 
ble  power.  The  consciousness  of  this  fact  is 
expressed  in  Saul's  words.  Looking  at  his  tribe 
and  family,  he  will  not  presume  to  claim  so  high 
a  consideration  as  the  seer  has  intimated.  Samuel 
niakes  him  no  answer.  "He  wishes  to  awaken 
in  him  astonishment,  expectation,  hope"  (O.  v. 
Gerlach).— Vers.  22-24  now  relate  how  Samuel 
entertains  him  as  an  honored  guest  at  the  sacrificial 
meal. — Ver.  22.  A  select  number  of  thirty  men 
of  note  were  invited  to  this  festival,  and  had  taken 

their  places  in  the  room  (T\3wh)  provided  for 
the  purpose.  The  uppermost  "place,  as  the  place 
of  honor,  is  assigned  to  Saul,  and  his  companion. 


All  the  people  could  not  be  in  the  room,  but  held 
the  feast  in  the  open  air.  Samuel  (ver.  23)  orders 
the  reserved  piece  of  the  meat,  as  the  best,  to  be 
set  before  them.  This  is  more  exactly  described 
in  ver.  24  as  the  thigh  or  shoulder,  and  "what 


wTas  on  it "  [attached  to  it]  (|T  7#n,  Art.  with 
Pel.  force),  not  "what  was  over' it,"  the  broth 
with  wliich  the  meat  was  eaten  (Manr.).  Tliat 
which  was  attached  to  it  was  the  best  of  the  flesh 
of  the  offered  animals;  whether  the  fat  on  it,  not 
used  in  the  oflering,  or  the  flesh  near  the  shoulder, 
|  cannot  be  determined;  it  could  not  be  the  kid 
neys  (Then.,  Bunsen),  for  they,  with  the  attached 

i 

f;lt  (ir).:£:  "l^)>  were  burned  in  the  slain-ofFcr- 
ing  (Lev.  Hi.  4).  It  was  probably  the  rlr/ltt*  leg, 
wliich  Samuel,  as  priest,  had  ordered  to  be  re 
served;  for  it  belonged  to  the  priest,  according 
to  the  Law,  Lev.  vii.  32sqq. — "The  resemblance 
to  Gen.  xlii.  34  is  rather  from  the  facts  them 
selves,  not  from  an  imitation  of  one  passage  by 
the  other."  Ew.  6V.sc/i.  1 1 1.  29,  Rein.  3.— The  mi 
nute  description  of  the  cook's  procedure  is  worthy 
of  note  :  "and  the  cook  took  up,"  etc.,  correspond 
ing  to  the  precise  account  of  Samuel's  conduct  as 
host.  The  insertion  of  "  Samuel  to  Said  "  (Sept.), 
or  "Samuel"  (Vulg.),  after  "and  he  said,"  is  not 
necessary  (Then.),  for,  considering  ver.  23  and 
the  lirst  sentence  of  ver.  24  as  a  parenthesis  (like 
vers.  15-17),  the  "and  he  said"  continues  the 
principal  matter,  the  speech  of  Samuel.  The 
following  words  so  obviously  suit  Samuel  and  not 
the  cook,  that  a  misunderstanding  was  impossi 
ble.!  Here  also  the  translation  of  the  Sept.  is 
explicative.  D'fr  [Eng.  A.  V.  "set"]  is  not 
I  in  per.,  but  Pas.  Partcp.  (as  in  Obad.  4;  Num. 
xxiv.  21).  For  the  construction  see  Ew.,  Or.,  $ 
149  sq.,  Bottcher,  Neue  JEhrcnlese  in  loco.  As  to 
the  occurrence,  the  latter  properly  remarks  that 
Saul  could  not  be  bidden  to  do  what  the  cook  had 
already  just  done  (DK"']).  Render:  "'behold, 
the  reserved  piece  is  set  before  thee."  The  fol 
lowing  words,  in  which  Samuel  invites  Saul  to 
cat,  present  great  difficulties  in  the  text. — [The 
literal  rendering  is:  "eat,  for  at  (or  unto)  the 
time  (or  festival)  it  was  preserved  for  thee,  say 
ing  (this  is  the  word  which  makes  the  grammati 
cal  difficulty),  the  people  I  have  invited." — Tr.] 
The  translation:  "for  it  is  kept  for  thee  for  the 
time  when  I  said,  I  have  invited  the  people,"  is 
unclear  (De  Wette,  Keil),  and  labors  under  the 

rendering  "when  I  said"  for  "tottS  ["saying"]. 
Thenius  (following  the  Sept.,  and  reading  fi73#  7 
for  "iD&O,  and  &O~y2p.  for  V^jJ)  renders: 
"  it  has  been  kept  for  thee  for  a  sign  with  (or,  in 
reference  to)  the  people  (namely,  that  thou  from 
now  on  will  be  the  first),  fall  to  (that  is,  begin) ;" 
against  which  Bottcher  shows  that  1£'1O  cannot 
mean  sign,  and  that  this  conjectured  text  is  unte 
nable  (p.  114  in  loco}.  But 'Bottcher's  own  view 
is  equally  untenable:  he  holds  that  an  Accus. 
Pron.  has  fallen  out  (for  ^N")p  stood  originally 


*  [Others  suppose  that  it  was  not  the  right  shoulder, 
because  Samuel  was  not  a  priest. — TK.] 

t  (Others  think  it  equally  clear  that  these  words  were 
spoken  by  the  cook. — TK. 
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^H~  or  ^0~),  and  renders:  "eat,  for  to  the  end 
(or  for  the  time)  it  has  been  kept  for  thee,  that 
the  people  might  say  (think),  /  have  incited  thee 
(or  him)"  But  the  people  knew  without  this 
that  he  had  invited  this  guest;  no  special  indica 
tion  of  the  invitation  was  needed,  and  the  reserved 
portion  would  rather  suggest  a  reference  to  the 
distinction  thus  conferred  on  Saul,  as  Thenius 
rightly  remarks.  Thenius  further  supposes  that 
the  original  reading  may  have  been  "invited 
him"  (*""l*Pp),  and  renders:  "to  this  end  it  is 
kept  for  thee,  in  order  (thereby)  to  say,  the  peo 
ple  have  invited  him,"  that  is,  he  came  in  accor 
dance  with  the  general  desire  as  honored  guest, 
as  chief  person.  But  for  this  sense  there  is  no 
historical  authority;  for  the  reservation  of  the 
portion  of  honor  had  nothing  to  do  with  an  invi 
tation  of  Saul  by  the  people,  and  this  invitation 
was  in  fact  given  by  Samuel  alone.  Kwald  ( tihi  SHJ>., 
p.  20,  Hem.  .'>)*  renders:  "for  a  sign  that  tliou  wast 
invited  be-fore  the  rest  of  the  people  (ver.  22),  or 
that  tliou  art  marked  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
people',"  which  gives  no  clear  sense.  Bunsen  re 
tains  the  masoretic  text,  and  translates:  "the 
chief  portion  was  kept  for  thee  to  this  time;  the 
meal  was  in  fact  arranged  in  honor  of  thee,  as 
chief  person,  though  I  said,  the  people  of  the 
place  shall  be  guests,"  but  himself  admits  that 
this  is  somewhat  forced.  "Though  1  said"  is 

still  less  possible  as  translation  of  "^N^  than 
"when  I  said."  All  the  difficulties  centre  in  this 
word.  If  a  corruption  of  the  text  is  to  be  sup 
posed,  it  seems  best  to  adopt  Hang's  reading  (see 
in  Bunsen)  "W*O>  and  translate:  "it  was  kept 
for  thee  for  the  feast,  or  festive  gathering,  to  which 
I  invited  the  people."  Luther:  "  for  it  was  re 
served  for  thee  just  at  this  time  when  I  invited 
the  people."  The  sense  of  Samuel's  words  is,  that 
he  knew  by  divine  revelation  |  vers.  15,  lb')  that  he 
would  come,  lie  sees  a  divine  providence  in 
Saul's  coming  just  at  this  time.  In  accordance 
with  the  intimation  which  he  had  received  from 
above,  he  showed  honor  not  merely  to  the  guest 
as  such,  but  to  him  whom  (rod  had'  chosen  king 
of  Israel,  lor  such  Samuel  by  the  divine  instruc 
tion  had  recognized  him  to  be  (ver.  17).  [As  it 
stands,  the  Ileb.  of  this  clause  does  not  admit  of 
translation,  the  vss.  do  not  suggest  a  satisfactory 
reading  (C'hald.  follows  Ileb.  literally,  and  Svf. 
omits  the  words  "saying,  I  have  invited  the  peo 
ple"),  and  the  emendations  proposed  are  all  un 
satisfactory.  Yet  the  purpose  seems  clearly  to  be 
to  inform  Saul  that  this  was  not  a  chance-piece 
that  was  offered  him,  but  one  that  had  been 
pet  aside  for  him  when  the  feast  was  prepared. 
This  at  once  showed  the  intention  to  confer  honor 
on  Saul,  and  exhibited  the  prophetic  foresight  of 
Samuel— TR.]. 

Vers.  25-27.  SamiieFs  secret  conversation  with 
Saul.  This  took  place,  according  to  the  narra 
tive,  on  two  occasions,  and  its  purpose  was,  as  the 
context  shows,  to  prepare  Saul  for  the  important 
announcement  that  God  had  chosen  him  to  be 
kinir.  and  for  its  confirmation  by  the  act  of 
anointing.  Ver.  25.  After  the  return  from  the 
feast  on  the  height,  Samuel  receives  Saul  into  his 


house.     He  spoke  with  Saul  on  the  roof.— 
There  is  no  ground  for  adopting  (with  Then,  and 

Ew.)  the  text  of  the  Sept.  :*  "and  they  prepared  i  in- 
def.  subj.)  Saul  a  bed  on  the  roof,  and  he  lav  down.'1 
To  the  Ileb.  text  i  which  is  supported  byChald.,  Svr. 
Arab.,  and  Jerome)  the  Vulgate  ma'kes  an  addi 
tion    "probably    from   the   Itala"    ,Keil):   "Saul 
spread  a  bed  on  the  roof  and  slept."     This  is  a 
circumstantial  description  of  what  was  self-evident 
from  the  connection  (see  ver.  20  i.    Our  text,  on  the 
contrary,  furnishes  simply  the  fact,  the  mention 
of  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the  pragmatical 
connection   of  the   events   related.     The   iininen- 
tioned  subject-matter  of  the  talk  is  not  the  election 
of  Saul  to  be  king  (according  to  ver.  27).     The 
nius,  wrongly  assuming    this  to   be  the    subject- 
matter,  regards  this  talk  as  premature.     Samuel 
prepared  Saul  for  the  importnnt  communication 
which  he  had  to  make  to  him,  having  alreadv  be 
fore  the  feast  given  him  an  indefinite  hint  i  ver.  20  i 
i  of   the   honor    that   awaited    him.       Thi>  convcr- 
|  sation  (ver.  25)  is  the  i-tntucHiti;/  I'ml:  between  that 
on    the    height    and    the    communication    which 
Samuel  made  to  Saul  the  following  morning.    The 
flat  roof,  arranged  so  that  stav  on  it  was  sale  (  I><-ut. 
xxii.  8),  was  the  place  to  which  people  withdrew 
for  quiet  contemplation,  prayer,  undisturbed  con 
versation    and  rest,  and  where'  also  a  guest-cham 
ber  was  arranged,  the  place  of  honor  of  the  house, 
comp.  1  Kings  xvii.  Ill  with  2  Kings  iv.  1().    There 
Saul   slept    (ver.    2C).      The    conversation    which 
Samuel   there   held   with   Saul,    probahlv   at    the 
close  of  the  day,   referred,  as  Otto  von  (ierlach 
well    remarks,    "not    to    the    roval    dignity,    hut 
surely    to    the   deep    religious    and    political    de 
cline  of  the  people  of  <  iod,  the  opposition  of  the 
heathen,  the  causes  of   the  impotcncy   to  oppose 
these  enemies,  the  necessity  of  a  religious  change 
in  the  people,  and  of  a  leader  thoroughly  obedient 
to  the  Lord." — Ver.  2(J.  And  they  arose  early 
— each  from  his  bed.     What  follows  is  a  dillercnt 
thing  from  this — lor  the  words:  And  when  the 
morning  dawned,  etc.  state  not  the  rising  from 
sleep,  but  the  getting  up  and  getting  ready  to  de 
part;    they  are  neither  an  exacter  definition  of 
"and   they  rose  early,"  as  Keil  thinks,  who  ren 
ders:   "And  they  arose  earlv   in  the    morning  — 
namely,  at  day-dawn,"  nor  is  it  a  "singular  mode 
of  narration"    (as   Thenius   says)    to  write  first 
"they    arose  early,"    and    then    "when    the  day 
dawned,"    as  if  we  could    not   suppose  that  they 
rose  before  the  dawn,  especially  after  so  exciting 
a  conversation  the  preceding  evening  and  night, 
and  as  if,  Samuel's  call  to  Saul,  "rise,"  were  not 
more  naturally  to  be  understood  of  preparation 
for  the  journey  than  of  rising  from  sleep.     That 
they  are  to  be  so  taken  is  evident  from  the  following 
words,  "that  I  may  send  thee  away,"  from  Samuel's 
calling  to  Saul  up  on  the  roof,  and  from  the  words, 
"and   he  arose,  and  they  botli  went  out"   (on  the 
street ).f     [In  spite  of  Dr.  Erdmann's  ingenious 


*    Writing      w&       n^V1    instead    of   "tjH1!,   :m«i 
closing  ver.  25  with  33EH  [instead  of  IMtf'i  in  ver. 

2fV— TR.] 
t    There  is  no  need  to  substitute  the  Qeri  njJH  fur 

the  Kethib  HJl    Bottcher :    "  The  Accusative-vowel  i, 

like  the  case-vowel  i,  Is  often  without  any  literal  sign  r 
[mater  lectionisj. 
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defence  of  the  Heb.  text,  the  reading  of  the  Sept, 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  It  accords  better 
with  the  character  of  Hebrew  historical  narra 
tion  (which  delights  in  detailing  self-evident  cir 
cumstances),  agrees  better  with  the  simple,  ob 
jective  nature  of  the  transaction  between  Samuel 
and  Saul  (a  protracted  political  and  religious 
conversation  between  the  two  men  hardly  suits 
Saul's  character,  as  i'ar  as  we  know  it),  and  re 
moves  the  somewhat  difficult  necessity  of  sup 
posing  that  they  rose  before  the  dawn.  (If  this 
had  occurred,  the  Heb.  would  hardly  have  failed 
to  mention  it;  nor  is  it  quite  natural  to  think  of 
the  rustic  youth  Saul,  wearied  with  the  walk  and 
the  ceremony  of  the  day,  as  so  excited  by  a  gene 
ral  conversation  (in  which,  according  to  Erdmann 
and  ver.  27,  nothing  was  said  of  his  elevation  to 
the  throne)  as  to  be  unable  to  sleep  his  accustomed 
time,  and  so  rising  before  the  dawn — some  time 
before,  it  would  seem — and  remaining  on  the 
roof  till  he  is  called,  how  employed,  it  is  not  said). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reading' of  the  Sept.  gives 
a  simple  and  natural  narrative:  "and  a  bed  was 
spread  for  Saul  on  the  roof,  and  he  lay  down,  and 
it  came  to  pass  when  the  morning  dawned,"  etc.; 
and  whatever  conversation  was  proper  under  the 
circumstances  may  be  understood.  Throughout 
the  narrative  is  occupied  with  objective  facts,  and 
not  with  interior  psychological  descriptions,  as  we 
should  expect  in  a  modern  work.  Thus  not  a 
word  is  said  of  Samuel's  labors  among  the  people 
preceding  the  great  popular  movement  in  chap, 
vii.;  nor  is  he  elsewhere  ever  said  to  have  had 
private  conversations  with  his  sons,  with  Saul,  or 
with  David.  He  may  have  had  these,  but  it  is 
not  the  manner  of  the  narrative  to  mention  them. 
— TR.] — Ver.  27.  As  a  mark  of  honor,  Samuel 
accompanies  Saul,  and,  when  they  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  city,  directs  him  to  send  the  ser 
vant  on,  in  order  that  he  might  be  alone  with 
him,  and  impart  to  him  in  confidential  conversa 
tion  what  the  Lord  had  revealed  concerning  his 
appointment  to  be  king  of  Israel.  That  I  may 
show  thee  the  word  of  God. — Up  to  this 
time  he  had  said  nothing  to  him  of  his  choice 
as  king.  The  declaration  "I  will  show  thee"  is 
not  to  be  understood  (with  Dachsel)  as  the  "fac 
tual  fulfilment"  of  that  word,  but  as  the  introduc 
tion  and  announcement  of  its  content.  It  is  not 
related  what  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  since  that  is 
evident  from  the  immediately  following  fact,  the 
anointing  of  Saul.  The  whole  ninth  chapter  sets 
forth  the  preparation  of  Saul  for  this  communica 
tion  and  anointing,  which  were  at  first  meant  for 
him  alone,  and  confirmed  to  him  his  call  to  be  king 
of  Israel.  In  regard  to  the  preceding  conversa 
tions,  Calvin  remarks:  God  is  said  to  have  in 
structed  Saul  in  good  time,  so  that  when  he  came 
to  the  throne  he  might  not  be  ignorant  of  his  du 
ties,  but  yet  to  have  trained  him  gradually,  and 
indeed  _(a  point  worthy  of  attention)  not  openly, 
but,  as  it  were,  in  secret." 

HISTORICAL   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

I.  T\\Q  preparations  (in  ch.  ix.)  for  carrying  out 
the  divine  decision  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  to  be  established  exhibit  the  prophetic  office, 
represented  by  Samuel,  as  here  also  the  immediate 
organ  of  God,  to  execute  God's  positive  command : 


]  "make  them  a  king."  In  Samuel's  person  and 
in  his  conduct  and  discourse  towards  Saul  is  con- 

'  centrated  the  combination  of  two  factors:  divine 
revelation,  which  lays  hold  immediately  of  the 
general  history  of  Israel  as  well  as  of  the  little  af 
fairs  of  an  unknown  family,  and  the  earthly-hu 
man  factor,  which  shows  itself  in  apparently  acci 
dental  and  trivial  occurrences;  but  at  the  same 
time  is  exhibited  the  absolute  control  of  the  divine 
providence,  which,  independently  of  human- 
earthly  views  and  relations,  employing  apparently 
unimportant  human  accidents  and  trivial  occur 
rences,  yet,  to  secure  the  highest  ends  of  God's 
kingdom,  advances  firmly  and  securely,  though 
by  circuitous  ways,  to  the  appointed  goal.  And 
this  goal  is  the  realization  of  the  theocracy  in  a 
new  form,  in  the  form  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
based  on  the  essential  character  of  the  theocracy 
and  the  character  of  the  times,  though  it  was  sin 
fully  demanded  by  the  people  out  of  envy  of  the 
splendor  of  royalty  among  the  heathen,  and  dis 
satisfaction  with  the  invisible  glory  of  Jehovah's 
kingdom. 

2.  The  choice  of  Saul  to  be  king,  and  the  cir 
cumstances  which  prepared  the  way  for  his  con 
secration  and  anointing,  as  well  as  his  meeting 
with  Samuel,  constitute  a  divine  act  which  enters 
immediately  into  the  history  of  Israel,  in  which 
we  must  re'-ognize:  1)  The  condescension  of  God, 
both  to  human  weakness  anil  sin  (which,  as  in 
the  sinful  longing  after  a  king,  must  subserve  the 
plans  of  His  providence),  and  also  to  the  seemingly 
smallest  and  most  unimportant  events  of  human 
life,  which,  as  here  the  lost  asses  and  Saul's  search 
after  them,  must  be  the  foil  to  set  off  His  provi 
dential  government  and  the  accomplishment  of 
His  purposes.  Without  meaning  to  set  forth  a 
mechanical  theory  of  inspiration,  we  may  exclaim 
with  Hamann:  "How  has  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
stooped,  to  become  a  historian  of  the  smallest, 
most  contemptible  affairs  on  earth,  in  order  to  re 
veal  to  man,  in  his  own  language,  in  his  own  bu 
siness,  in  his  own  ways,  the  purposes,  the  secrets, 
and  the  ways  of  the  Deity !"  2)  The  independence 
of  earthly  and  human  relations  in  God's  counsel 
and  deed,  shown  in  the  fact  that  not  a  notable 
man  of  a  prominent  family  was  chosen  for  this 
high  calling,  but  an  unknown  man,  "from  the 
smallest  family  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes"  (ix. 
21)  without  Ilis  knowledge  or  desire.  3)  God's 
free  grace  is  not  conditioned  on  human  conduct. 
Calvin:  "Only  by  a  special  exhibition  of  divine 
grace  did  Saul  come  to  this  high  dignity.  By 
choosing  him  from  the  smallest  and  most  insigni 
ficant  tribe,  God  purposed  to  glorify  His  grace, 
and  exclude  all  appearance  of  human  cooperation." 
Ewald:  "Qualified  for  the  royal  office,  he  does 
not  seek  to  obtain  it;  for  a  great  good,  gained  by 
artful  effort  of  one-sided  human  grasping,  can  ne 
ver  become  a  true  one.  And  so  it  is  a  charming  his 
tory — how  Saul,  sent  to  seek  the  lost  asses,  after  a 
long  and  vain  search,  comes,  on  the  third  day,  al 
most  against  his  will,  to  Samuel,  whom  he  scarcely 
knew,  to  ask  him  about  them,  and  instead  of  them 
to  receive  from  him  a  kingdom.  For  He,  who 
purposes  just  at  this  time  to  establish  the  kingdom 
in  Israel,  has  already  chosen  him  before  he  knows 
it."^(Ge8ch.  III.  27,  28.)  4)  The  wisdom  of  the 
divine  providence,  which  so  guides  and  orders 
what  seems  to  be  accidental  and  trivial,  that  it  is 
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subservient  to  His  ends,  and  procures  their  accom 
plishment.  Calvin:  "What  seems  to  our  reason 
accident,  God  makes  into  a  sign  that  the  seemingly 
fortuitous  is  to  be  referred  to  the  admirable  plans 
of  His  providence,  and  is  ruled  and  guided  by 
God's  hand,  though  against  this  our  thoughts 
protest.  Saul  wanders  uncertainly  around,  and 
thinks  onlv  how  he  shall  find  the  asses;  mean 
time,  Divine  Providence,  which  had  already  deter 
mined  and  revealed  to  Samuel  his  lot,  does  not 
sleep.  So  all  tlu-se  incidents  and  wanderings  were 
only  preparations  and  mediate  causes  bv  which 
God  accomplished  His  design  concerning  Saul. 
Bv  (rod's  ordainment  the  asses  were  lost,  that 
Saul,  in  seeking  them,  might  find  Samuel;  God 
guided  the  tongue  of  his  father  when  He  com 
manded  him  to  go  in  search  of  the  asses;  it  was 
(rod's  providence  that  directed  the  steps  of  Saul 
and  his  servants,  as  they  went  from  one  place  to 
another,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  Samuel." 

3.  The  conditions  under  which  alone  the  theo 
cratic,  kiiiff  as  such  could  hold  and  exercise  his  of-  ! 
fiee  in  Israel,  as  typically  set  forth  in  Saul's  ele 
vation  to  the  throne,  were:  1)  natural,  in  respei  t 
to    his   person,  which    must   be  such,  in    body  and 
soul,  as  worthily  to  sustain   the  roval  office;    2  >' 
supernatural,  namelv,  divine  choice  and  equipment;  ] 
"to  the  man,  feeble  in  himself,  the  grace  and  pre 
destination    of  God   comes   to  help   him  with   its 
complete  strength  for  this  highest  of  all  callings, 
to  complete  him,  with  the  required  divine  power 
and  holv  consecration  of  mind,  into  that  for  which 
he  was  naturally  endowed"   (  Ewald  I ;    3)  histori 
cal,    confirmatory    xi</nx;    these   are    partly  signs 
given  by  God  indefinite  occurrences,  which  attest 
the  royal  call  to  the  people,  partlv  the  man's  own 
deeds,  which   accord  with   and  confirm  the  royal 
call;  4)  ethical,  absolute  dependence  on  the  divine 
will   in   all   thought,  word   and  action;  the  king 
must  "never  forget  the  beginning  from  which  he 
sprang,  and  so  must   always  remember  that  ano 
ther,  the  Eternal  King,  is  still  above  him, — and 
that  any  earthlv  king  can  be  a  king  after  the  heart 
of  the  King  of  all  kings  only  so  far  as  he  works 
together  with  God,  and  therefore  with  all  spiritual 
truths."   ( Ew.   Gcsch.  111.  25.)       To    this    fourth 
condition  Samuel's  words  referred  :  "All  that  is 
in  thy  heart  I  will  show  thee."    See  Exposition. 

4.  The  account  of  Sam  iicr.?  conduct  in  th  is  stadium 
of  the  preparation  for  the  establishment  of  the  king 
dom  in  the  person  of  Saul  characterizes  the  pro 
phet:  1)  in  his  position  towards  God  in  respect  to 
this  beginning  of  a  new  phase  of  development  of 
the  theocracy:  by  direct  enlightenment  of  the  di 
vine  Spirit  it  is  revealed  to  him  that  the  king  of 
Israel  has  already  been  chosen  by  God  (vers.  15, 
16),  icho  is  chosen  (ver.  17),  and  what,  he  has  to 
announce  to  him  in  God's  name  (ver.  27);   2)  in 
his  conduct  as  organ  of  God  towards  the  designated 
king,  Saul,  and  in  him  towards  the  kingdom:  he 
gradually   prepares  his  mind  for  the  revelation 
concerning   his  future   calling  which    he  has  to 
make  to  him  in  God's  name;  through  the  divine 
enlightenment  he  is  able  not  only  to  instruct  him 
as  to  his  lofty  mission  and  position  in  Israel,  but 
also,  by  means  of  his  intensified  presaging- faculty, 
to  deliver  him  from  the  lower  earthly  care  which 
filled  his  heart;  this  declaration  about  the  reco 
vered  asses  is  not  merely  an  example  "of  acci 
dental  predictions,  where  the  presaging-faculty, 


disjoined  from  its  ethical  aim,  becomes  subservient 
to  the  subjective  interest"  (Tholuck,  Die  Prophe- 
te-n,  2d  ed.,  p.  14),  but  is  an  element  in  the  whole 
organism  of  this  first  prophetic  history  of  the  Old 
Testament— an  element  which  is  determined  by 
the  divine  purpose  in  Samuel's  communication  to 
Saul  respecting  "the  most  precious  in  Israel" 
which  was  to  be  his;  by  this  communication 
Saul's  soul  w;is  to  be  lifted  up  into  the  presence 
of  his  God,  that  in  His  light  he  might  seethe 
glorv  of  his  theocratic  calling;  to  lead  him  to  this 
point,  Samuel  must  free  his  soul  from  the  burden 
of  care  for  the  beasts,  and  release  him  from  his 
duty  in  respect  to  them;  the  certainly  that  the 
asses  were  found  (divinely  revealed  to  Samuel) 
gave  Saul  the  inward  free-ness  and  receptivity 
which  he  needed  in  order  to  advance  step  l>v  step 
to  the  height  to  which  Samuel's  words  i  ver.  27) 
lead.  Thus  this  prophetic  prediction  concerning 
something  altogether  external  and  trivial  has  in 
this  connection  a  high  ethical  and  psychological 
importance,  and  is  subservient  to  the  objective 
theocratic  interest.  It  belonged  to  the  pcda<joqic 
momenta  in  the  conduct  of  the  prophet  towards 
the  future  king,  among  which  also  we  must  reckon 
that  which  is  indicated  in  the  words:  "All  that 
is  in  thy  heart  I  will  show  thee."  Samuel 
searched  into  Saul's  inner  being  in  its  good  and 
bad  sides. 

ITOMILETTCAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Yer.  1.  OSIANHKK:  That  which  is  despised  be 
fore  the  world.  ( }od  chooses  and  brings  forward,  1 
Cor.  i.  2(i  M). — Ver.  3sq.  CKAMKK:  God  makes  in 
His  great  matters  an  insignificant  beginning. — 
Yer.  4.  CALVIN:  How  wonderful  are  the  ways 
of  (rod's  wisdom,  which  lie  far  remote  from  hu 
man  expectation.  We  see  here  how  winding  go 
the  ways  of  God,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were 
only  an  uncertain  swaying  to  and  fro;  but  yet  with 
Him  there  is  always  a  clear  light  away  into  the 
infinite,  and  what  proceeds  from  Him  is  never 
confused  and  fortuitous.  We  draw  from  this  the 
wholesome  lesson  that  God  leads  us  by  His  hand 
like  blind  men,  and  that  we  should  ascribe  nothing 
to  our  own  prudence  and  exertion  when  any  thing 
great  becomes  our  portion.  Our  thoughts  were 
not  only  far  removed  from  that  which  finally  hap 
pens,  but  exactly  opposed  to  it. — Yer.  6.  STARKE: 
Man's  doing  is  not  in  his  own  power,  and  no  one 
can  mark  out  his  own  going. — Even  insignificant 
people  can  often  give  wholesome  counsels,  2  Kings 
v.  13;  vii.  13.  [The  servant  teaching  the  mas 
ter.  In  like  manner  many  an  eminent  minister 
has  learned  true  religion  from  some  servant  or 
humble  acquaintance.  The  lowly  are  often  un 
consciously  training  others  for  loftv  station. — TK.] 
—  Ver.  9.  CRAMER  :  Teachers  are  seers,  for  through 
preaching  they  open  our  eyes,  to  give  us  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glorv  of  God,  2  C'or.  iv.  6. 
— S.  SCHMID  :  Even  the  meeting  of  men,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  but  is 
directed  by  divine  Providence,  Acts  viii.  29  sq. 
[Vers.  3-8.  MATT.  HEXRY:  Here  is:  I.  A  great 
man  rising  from  small  beginnings.  II.  A  great 
event  rising  from  small  occurrences.  "  Peradven- 
ture  he  can  show  us."  To  make  prophecy,  the 
glory  of  Israel,  serve  so  mean  a  turn  as  this,  dis 
covered  too  plainly  what  manner  of  spirit  they 
were  of.  Note,  most  people  would  rather  be  told 
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their  fortune  than  told  their  duty ;  how  to  be  rich 
than  how  to  be  saved.  If  it  were  the  business  of 
the  men  of  God  to  direct  for  the  recovery  of  lost 
asses,  they  would  be  consulted  much  more  than 
they  are,  now  that  it  is  their  business  to  direct  for 
the  recovery  of  lost  souls. — TR.] 

Vers.  1-14.  J.  DISSELHOFF:  The  first,  test  to 
which  God  subjects  His  servant.  It  embraces 
two  main  points:  1)  Whether  with  certain  natu 
ral  talents  and  advantages  which  God  has  given 
him  he  will  in  humility  and  quiet  obedience  do 
the  work  enjoined  upon  him ;  2 )  Whether  when 
his  work  proves  useless  he  will  seek  help  from  the 
seer  of  God.— The  Most  High  God  appoints  a 
testing  for  His  servant  Saul ;  and  so  whoever  is 
summoned  to  the  service  of  God  knows  that  for 
him  also  there  must  be  a  testing. — "Seek  the 
asses,"  said  Kish  to  his  son  Saul.  "And  he 
went!" — went  silently,  joyously,  humbly,  obe 
diently,  faithfully,  to  the  work  which  was  en 
joined  upon  him,  from  Ephraim  to  Shalisha — 
unwearied,  unreluctant,  without  grumbling,  al 
though  it  was  a  work  in  winch  no  greater  credit 
was  to  be  won  than  that  of  fidelity  in  trifles. — Out 
of  such  people  God  can  make  something. — Go, 
friend,  if  you  wish  to  be  the  Lord's  servant,  even  < 
though  you  should  have  to  walk  in  unknown 
ways.  Saul  did  not  shrink  from  them. — Ver.  o. 
Why  was  Sanl's  labor  in  vainf  He  had  to  find  the 
seer,  the  man  experienced  in  the  ways  of  God. 
The  vain  seeking,  the  servant  who  first  spoke  of 
the  seer,  the  maidens  who  showed  the  way,  all 
must  contribute  towards  bringing  Saul  to  seek 
help  in  the  revelation  of  God.  If  now  it  should 
occur  to  thee  also  that  every  thing  here  miscar 
ries,  that  you  are  nothing,  and  you  already  feel 
like  saying  to  your  heart,  "Come,  let  us  go  home 
again,"  then  to  thee  also  there  will  doubtless  some 
one  cry  out,  "Well,  to  revelation,  that  you  mav 
know  the  wonderful  ways  of  God,  on  which  God 
leads  His  saints." — Wait  not  till  God  Himself 
steps  into  thy  way.  Even  to  Saul  God  did  not 
Himself  speak.  A  servant  began  it;  maidens 
drawing  water  showed  the  way.  See  how  smoothly 
and  simply  God  causes  all  that  to  occur,  as  it 
were,  without  noise  and  uproar.  The  God  of  the 
lowly  and  quiet  chooses  also  for  his  feet  quiet, 
lowly,  shady  ways.  [Vers.  1-10.  Tie  youth  of 
Saul:  1)  He  was  reared  in  good  circumstances 
(ver.  1);  2)  He  was  remarkable  for  his  great  sta 
ture  and  manly  beauty  (ver.  2 ;  x.  24) ;  3)  A  quiet 
rustic,  little  acquainted  with  matters  away  from 
home  (ver.  6) ;  4)  Tenderly  considerate  of  his  fa 
ther's  feelings  (ver.  o) ;  5)  Ready  to  take  advice 
(ver.  10)  (HALL:  The  chief  praise  is  to  be  able 
to  give  good  advice;  the  next  is  to  take  it) ;  6) 
Very  modest  and  courteous  (ver.  21).  With 
these  pleasing  traits  might  be  compared  the  cha 
racter  corrupted  in  his  later  years  by  unbelieving 
disobedience  towards  God,  by  jealousy,  by  the 
exercise  of  despotic  power,  etc.,  and  at  every  point 
there  would  be  useful  lessons. — TR.] 

Ver.  16.  STARKE:  Even  those  things  which 
arise  from  the  free  will  of  man,  and  appear  as  if 
they  happened  by  chance,  lie  under  the  secret 
providence  and  government  of  God.  Well  is  it 
then  for  those  who  in  faith  and  tranquillity  give 
themselves  up  to  God's  guidance  (Ps.  cxxxix.  5). 


— HALL:  The  eye  of  God's  providence  sees  not 
only  all  our  deeds,  but  also  all  our  movements ; 
we  can  go  nowhere  without  Him ;  He  numbers 
all  our  steps  (Psa.  cxxxix.  1  sq.).— [Vers.  11-17. 
The  supernatural  cooperating  with  the  natural. 
Saul,  by  natural  means,  through  the  control  of 
Providence,  is  brought  to  Samuel,  who  has  been 
super  naturally  prepared  to  receive  and  instruct 
him.  So  now  the  teachings  of  Providence  unite 
with  the  teachings  of  revelation  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  show  men  their  duty  and  their  destiny. 
— TR.] — Ver.  21.  CRAMER:  Humility  is  a  beau 
tiful  virtue ;  and  he  whom  God  exalts  to  honors 
should  think  often  of  the  dust  in  which  he  before 
lay,  and  from  which  he  has  been  exalted  (Psalm 
cxiii.  7,  8).  [IlALL:  How  kindly  doth  Samuel 
entertain  and  invite  Saul,  yet  it  was  he  only  that 
should  receive  wrong  by  the  future  royalty  of  Saul. 
AVho  would  not  have  looked  that  aged  Samuel 
should  have  emulated  rather  the  glory  of  his 
young  rival,  and  have  looked  churlishly  upon 
the  man  that  should  rob  him  of  his  authority? 
-TR.] 

BERLEB.  BIBLE  :  When  God  has  chosen  a  man 
to  help  others,  and  he  rightly  knows  himself,  no 
thing  causes  him  such  wonder  and  amazement  as 
a  revelation  of  God's  purpose  concerning  him. 
This  distrust,  however,  does  not  put  an  end  to  his 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  For  the  more  a 
man  is  convinced  of  his  own  nothingness,  so  much 
the  more  is  he  also  convinced  of  the  power  of  God, 
as  the  One  who  makes  every  thing  out  of  nothing. 
— Vers.  2C>,  27.  Saul  must  wait  patiently  till  God 
should  bring  him  out  of  concealment  and  make 
it  manifest  who  he  was.  So  should  we  also,  if 
God  has  lent  us  gifts  and  wishes  them  to  remain 
concealed  with  us,  not  be  displeased  at  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  recognized,  and  that  we  get  no 
recognition  and  admiration  for  them,  but  quietly 
wait  until  the  Lord  Himself,  as  it  seemeth  Him 
good,  carries  further  the  matter  He  has  begun,  and 
Himself  secures  for  it  recompense  and  recognition. 
—Thus  God  often  deals  wonderfully  with  us,  when 
He  so  tests  our  humility  and  modesty,  and  so 
leads  us  on  His  ways,  that  our  reason  cannot  com 
prehend  them.  The  beginnings  of  His  matters  are 
often  so  insignificant  and  little,  that  outwardly 
nothing  appears  but  great  weakness,  and  abso 
lutely  nothing  great  and  wonderful  comes  for 
ward,  in  order  that  we  may  learn  to  hope  against 
hope. 

Vers.  15-27  sq.  DISSELHOFF:  The  call  to  the 
service  of  God.  The  history  of  Saul's  call  brings 
before  our  eyes  three  points :  1 )  What  an  abundant 
blessing  there  is  for  obedience — the  call  to  the 
service  of  God;  2)  What  a  great  danger  lies  hid 
in  this  blessing — idle  self-exaltation  because  of 
this  call;  3)  To  what  a  blessed  stillness  the  dan 
ger  leads  when  overcome — to  preparation  for  the 
calling.  [Contrast  Saul  the  king  and  Saul  the 
apostle.  WORDSWORTH:  Saul  the  king  is  our 
warning ;  Saul  the  apostle  is  our  example.  The 
former  shows  how  wretched  man  is  if  he  labors 
for  his  own  glory,  and  if  he  is  without  God's 
grace ;  the  latter,  how  blessed  he  is  if  he  relies  on 
God's  grace,  and  lives  and  dies  for  His  glory. — 
Good  trains  of  thought  for  sermons  are  indicated 
above  in  HISTORICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL,  No.  2 
and  No.  3.— TR.] 
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SECOND    SECTION. 

Saul's  Introduction  into  the  Royal  Office. 

CHAPTER  X.  1-27. 
I.  Said  anointed  by  Samuel.    Yrr.  1. 

1  THEN  [AND]  Samuel  took  a  vial  of  oil,  and  poured1  it  upon  his  head,  and  kissed 
him,  and  said,  Is  it  not2  because  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  anointed  thee  to  be  cap 
tain  [prince]  over  his  inheritance? 

II.   The  Signs  of  tltc  Divine  Confirmation  giccn  to  Saul.     Vcrs.  2-10. 

2  When  thou   art  departed   [goest]  from   me  to-day,  then  [pm.  then]   thou    shalt 
[wilt]   find  two  men  by  Rachel's   sepulchre  in  the  border  of  Benjamin  at  Zelzah; 
and  they  will  say  unto  [to]  thee,  The  asses  which   thou  wentest  to  seek  are  found  ; 
and  lo,  thy  father  hath  left  the  care3  of  the  asses,  and  sorroweth  for  you,  saying, 

3  What  shall  I  do  for  my  son?     Then  [And]  thou  shalt   go  on  forward  from  thence, 
and  thou  shalt  come  to  the  plain  [oak]4  of  Tabor,  and  there  [/»*.  three  men]  shall 
meet  thee  three  men  \_oni.  three  men]  going  up  to  God  to  Bethel,  one  eairying  three 
kids,  and  another  carrying  three5  loaves  of  bread,  ami  another  carrying  a  bottle  of 

4  \vinc.     And  they  will   salute  thee,6  and   give  thee  two  louvex  of  bread,  which  thou 

5  shalt  receive  of  their  hands.     After  that  thou  shalt  [wilt]  come  to  the  hill  of  God,7 
where  is  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines;8  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  art 
come  thither  to  the  city,  that  thou  shalt  [wilt]  meet  a  company  of  prophets9  coming 
down  from  the  high  place,  with   [i-ns.  and  before  them,  oin.  with]  a  p.-altcry  and  a 
tabret  and  a  pipe  and  a  harp   before  them   [oin.  before  them],  and  they  shall  j>ro- 

6  phesy  [prophesying]  ;  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  will  come  upon  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  [wilt]  prophesy  with  them,  and  shalt  [wilt]  be  turned  into  another 

7  man.     And  let  it  be  [om.  let  it  be],  when  these  signs  are  come  unto  thee,  that  [om. 
that]  thou  do  [do  thou]  as  occasion  serve  thee  [what  thy  hand  findeth]  ;  for  God10 

8  is  with  thee.     And  thou   shalt  go11  down  before   me  to  Gilgal,  and   behold,  1  will 
come  down  unto  thee,  to  offer  burnt-offerings,  and  to  sacrifice  sacrifices  of  peace- 
offerings;  seven  days  shalt  thou  tarry  till  I  come  to  thee,  and  show   thee  what 
thou  shalt  do. 

9  And  it  was  so  [came  to  pass]  that,  when  he  had  turned  his  back  to  go  from  Samuel, 
God  gave  him   another  heart ;  and  all  these  signs  came  to  pass  that  day.     And 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

i  [Ver.  1.  p3f'  Qal.  Impf.  of  pV'-— Tu.] 

8  [Vor.  1.  On  the  Sept.  insertion  hero  see  Expos. — TR.] 
8  i Vor.  •>.  Lit.  "hath  put  aside  the  affair."— TR.] 

*  [Ver.  3.  pSx,  rendered  "oak"  by  all  the  aneient  versions  except  Chald.    The  Eng.  A.  V.  always  translates 
it  "plain"  (though  it  gives  the  similar  words  H^N-  n\>N-  pbtf  always  by  "oak"  or  some  other  name  of  a  tree), 

-y  ••  T  ""        I  ~ 

apparentlv  follow-in.*  Targ.,  Rasohi,  Kimehi.  The  origin  of  this  Jewish  rendering  is  perhaps  to  he  sought  in  or 
connected  with  the  8yriac—o/un«—"  places  abounding  in  gardens  "—a  "  plain  "  or  "place  abounding  in  trees" 
being  regarded  as  more  appropriate  than  an  "  oak."  <  (thers  make  it  here  a  proper  name,  Elon -Tabor.— TR.] 

*  Ver.  3.  Note  the  form  of  the  Heb.  numeral,  mase.  though  the  subst.  is  fern.  (Wellli.).— TH.] 
6    Ver.  4.  Lit.  "ask  after  thv  peaee  tor  welfare)." — TR.] 

»    Ver.  5.  Chald.:  "the  hill  on  which  is  the  ark  of  Jehovah."— TR.] 

8  Ver.  5.  Wellhausen  takes  this  clause  as  subst.,  not  adj.:  that  is.  not  as  describing  the  hill  (or,  as  some  read, 
Gibeai)  of  God,  but  as  indicating  a  particular  spot  on  or  near  the  hill.  The  rendering  "Gibeah  of  God"  (Bib. 
<  is  very  unusual  and  hard,  and  it  is  no  objection  to  the  appellative  rendering  here  that  the  s-ame  word 

(Gihcaii)  is  a  proper  name  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  (vers.  lo,  V6). — TR.J 

*  [Ver.  5.  rhald.:  Sopherim  "  scribes."— TR.] 

10  [Ver.  7.  The  Chald.  renders:  "the  word  of  Jehovah" — an  appellation  which  is  usually  compared  with  the 
Logos  of  the  New  Test.— TR.] 

»  ^Ver.  8.  Erdmann  makes  this  a  general  relative  clause  :  "and  when  thou  goest."  See  his  discussion  in  th* 
Expos,  and  Introd.— TR.] 
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10  when   they  came  thither  to  the  hill  [to  Gibeah],12  behold  a  company  of  prophets 
met  him,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came   upon  him,  and  he  prophesied  among  them. 

11  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  that  knew  him  beforetime  saw  that  behold  [and  be 
hold]  he  prophesied  among  the  prophets,13  then  the  people  said  one  to  another, 
What  is  this  that  is  come   [What  has  happened]   unto  [to]  the  son  of  Kish?     Is 

12  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?     And  one  of  the  same  place  answered  and  said,  But 
[And]  who  is  their14  father  ?     Therefore  it  became  a  proverb,  Is  Saul  also  among 

13  the  prophets?     And  when   he  had   made  an  end  of  prophesying,  he  came  to  the 

14  high  place.15     And  Saul's  uncle  said  unto  [to]  him  and  to  his  servant,  Whither 
went  ye?     And  he  said,  To  seek  the  ass^s ;  and  when  we  saw  that  they  were  no 

15  where,16  we  came  [went]  to  Samuel.     And  Saul's  uncle  said,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee, 

16  what  Samuel  said  unto  [to]  you.     And   Saul  said  unto  [to]  his  uncle,  He  told  us 
plainly  \_orn.  plainly]17  that  the  asses  were  found.     But  of  the  matter  of  the  king 
dom,  whereof  Samuel  spake,  he  told  him  not. 

III.  The  Choice  by  Lot.     Vers.  17-21. 

17  And  Samuel  called  the  people  together  unto  the  Lord  [to  Jehovah]  to  Mizpeh 

18  [Mizpah].     And  [ins.  he]  said  unto  [to]  the  children  of  Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  I  brought  up  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  delivered  you  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,18  and  out  of  the  hand  of  all  [ins.  the]  kingdoms  and 

19  of  them  [om.  and  of  them]  that  oppressed19  you.     And  ye  have  this  day  rejected 
your  God,  who  himself  saved  you  out  of  all  your  adversities  and  your  tribulations, 
and  ye  [om.  ye]  have  said  unto  him  [om.  unto  him],  Nay  [Nay],20  but  [ins.  a  king 
thou  shalt]  s:et  a  king  [om.  a  king]  over  us.     Now,  therefore  [And  now],  present 

20  yourselves  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  by  your  tribes  and  by  your  thousands.     And 
when   [om.  when]   Samuel  had  [om.  had]  caused  all  the  tribes  of  Israel   to  come 

21  near,  [ins.  and]  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  taken.     \_Itis.  And]  When  [om.  when] 
he  had  [om.  had]  caused  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  come  near  by  their  families  [Ins. 
and]  the  family  of  Matri  [the  Matrites]  was  taken.-1     And  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish, 
was  taken ;    and  when  [om.  when]  they  sought  him,  [ins.  and]  he  could  not  be 
found. 

IV.  The  Installation  into  the  Royal  Office.     Proclamation.     Greeting.     Royal  Ri</ht.     Return  to  Quiet 

Life.     Vers.  22-27. 

22  Therefore  [And]  they  inquired  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  further,  if  the  man  should 
[would]  yet  come  thither.22     And  the  Lord  answered  [Jehovah  said],  Behold,  he 

23  hath  hid  himself  [is  hidden]  among  the  stuff  [baggage].     And  they  ran  and  fetched 
him  thence ;  and  when  [om.  when]  he  stood'23  among  the  people  [ins.  and]  he  was 

24  higher  than  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders  and  upward.     And  Samuel  said 
to  all  the  people,  See  ye  him  whom  the  Lord  [Jehovah]   hath  chosen,  that  there  is 

12  [Ver.  10.  The  place  here  mentioned  is  almost  certainly  Gibeah,  Saul's  place  of  residence,  and  may  or  may 
not  be  the  same  with  the  "hill  of  God"  in  ver.  5. — TH.] 

13  [Ver.  11.  Erdmann  takes  this  clause  to  be  a  quotation,  but  the  Heb.  does  not  favor  this.     Here  the  verb 
rendered  "  prophesy"  is  Niphal,  while  in  vers.  10,  5,  6  it  is  Hithpael.     According  to  Dr.  R.  Payne  Smith,  the  for 
mer  indicates  true  prophetical   utterance,  the  latter  merely  acting  the  part  of  a  prophet  (Bampton  Lectures  for 
1809,  pp.  53-58);  but  this  distinction  must  not  be  pressed  too  far. — TR.] 

14  [Ver.  12.  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab,  have  "  his  father;'1  see  Erdmann's  discussion  in  Expos.    Chald  has  "their  mas 
ter  (Hah)."— TR.] 

15  [Ver.  13.  For  "high  place"  (7133)  Wellhausen  would  read  unnecessarily  "house"  (H/YD)-— TK.] 

16  [Ver.  14.  "That  they  were  not"  fcomp.  Gen.  xlii.  36);  that  is.  nor  to  be  found.— TR.] 
"  [Ver.  16.  The  Inf.  Absol.,  for  which  this  adverb  is  too  definite.— TR.] 

]8  [Ver.  18.  Sept.:  "The  hand  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,"— a  variation  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  or  accu 
racy. — TH.] 
r  19  [Ver.  18.  ConstrucMo  adsensum:  the  kingdoms  representing  their  inhabitants.    The  Partcp.  is  made  masc. 

—          J  .  i  J 

20  [Ver.  19.  The  text  has  V?,  "  to  him,"  and  so  Erdmann  reads.    Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Arab,  read  XT),  "nay,"— and 
this  is  required  by  the  following  "3.     Eng.  A.  V.  reads  "to  him,"  and  then  inserts  the  "nay,"— thus  combining 
the  two  readings.    So,  too,  the  Chald.,  which,  however,  here  paraphrases:  instead  of  "rejected  God,"  it  has  "re 
jected  the  service  of  God"  (to  avoid  apparent  irreverence),  and  makes  the  people  say:  "We  are  not  saved,  but 
thou  shalt  set,"  etc.—Tn.] 

21  [Ver.  21.  On  the  insertion  of  the  Sept.:  "and  they  cause  the  family  of  Mattari  to  come  nearby  individuals," 
see  Erdmann  in  the  Expos. — TH.] 

22  [Ver.  22.  The  Heb.  reads  literally:  "has  any  other  man  come  hither?"  and  so  Erdmann  translates;  but  it 
was  unnecessary  to  ask  Jehovah  this,  nor  does 'Jehovah's  answer  correspond  to  it.    The  Syr.,  conforming  the 
question  to  the  answer,  reads  "where  is  this  man?"  which,  however,  cannot  he  gotten  from  the  Heb.     The  Eng. 
A.  V.  represents  the  text  of  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  the  word  "man"  having  the  Article,  and  this  reading  is  approved 
by  Thenius,  Bib.  Cornm.,  and  others,  and  opposed  by  Keil  and  Erdmann.    See  the  Expos.— TR.] 

23  [Ver.  23.  Lit.  •'  placed  or  presented  himself."— TR.] 
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none  like  him  among  all  the  people?  And  nil  the  people  shouted,  and  said,  < '•<><! 
save  [Long  live]-'4  the  king. 

(loin,  and  wrote  it  in  a  book,'*'5 
A.IHJ  Samuel  sent  all  the  people  awav, 

every  man  to  his  house.  And  Saul  also  went  home  to  Gibeah  ;  and  there  w  nt 
with  him  a  band  of  men,28  whose  hearts  God  had  touched.  But  [And]  the  children 
of  Belial  [certain  wicked  men]  said,  How  shall  this  man  save  us?  And  they  de 
spised  him,  and  brought  him  110  presents.  But  he  held  his  peace  [And  he  was  as 
though  he  were  deaf].'27 


25  And  Samuel  told  the  people  the  manner5  of  the  kin 

and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 
26 
27 


[Ver.  24.  Lit.  "  may  the  king  live."— TR.] 

[Ver.  £J.  DDKfD  is  rendered  by  Erdmann  "  right  or  privilege"  (nrhf} ;  see   on  viii.  11.     The  Heb.  Art.  in 
("the  book";  is  correctly  represented  in  Eng.  by  the  ludef.  An.,  since  the  defining  circumstances  are 

Philippson:  <Uc  /•/;</>/•<•/<.  "the 
is  a  military  one,  "  tli»-  Im.-t." 
Chald. 


lei't  wholly  unrnentioned. — TK. 
*  [Ver.  20.  Erdrnuun  :  "the 


valiant  men."    Cah 


nd  of  valiant  tor  honest,  bracer  manner)  men." 
i:  leu  yens  de  guerre,  "the  men  ol' war."    The  Ueb.  word  (THi" 


Hut  it  can  hardly  mean  that  the  army  went  with  Saul,  and  so  the  Vulg.  renders  "a  part  of  the  an 
paraphrase  does  not  help  us:  "apart   of  the  people  who  feared  sin;"  the  Synae  renders  lite 
word  as  the  Heb.     The  Sept.  reading,  "sons  of  might,"  that  is,  "the  better  class  of  men,"  ''the 
reputation."  is  more  satisfactory,  on  which  see  Expos.- — TK.] 

27  I  Ver.  27.   Heb.  "as  a  deaf  man,"  or,  ''as  one  that  did  not  observe."     The  Eng.  A.  V.  omits  tl 
"as."— TK.J 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 
I.  Ver.  1.   The  anointing.     It  is  performed  with 


especial  the  equipment  with  the  powers  and  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  of  (tod  and  the  blessing  of  the  salva 
tion  which  is  bestowed  in  them  (eomp.  xvi.  13  ).  In 
accordance  with  the  significance  of  the-  act  of 


out  witnesses  in  secret  (ix   27),  and  is  the  factual  I  anointing  jt  is  narrated  in  vers.  9,  10  how  ihe 
confirmation  to  Saul  ot    what    Samuel    nan    hpfnrp     o.  •    •.     c  /  <     i     ..  ..  o i       ~\\*\ ,:i.    .1.       ..    •    . 


confirmation  to  Saul  of  what  Samuel  had  befor 
told  him  in  (rod's  name  of  his  call  to  the  king 
dom.  The  vial  (}3,  from  HDD,  "  to  drop,  How/' 
in  I'i.  only  Ez.  xlvii.  2)  is  a  narrow-necked  vessel, 
from  which  the  oil  flowed  in  drops.  The  oil,  we 
must  suppose,  was  not  of  the  ordinary  sort,  hut 
the  holy  anointing-oil  (Ex.  xxix.  7,  xxx.  23-33, 
xxvii.  2'.))  which,  according  to  the  Law,  was  used 
in  the  consecration  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  the 
priests.  To  this  refers  the  expression  "the  vial  of 


Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Saul.  While  the  anont 
ing  thus  set  forth  the  divine  consecration  from 
above,  the  /'/NX,  which  Samuel  then  gave  Said,  was 
the  sign  of  the  human  recognition  of  his  royal  dig- 
nitv,  tin'  exprcs.-ion  of  reverence  and  homage,  as 
in  IV.  ii.  12.  The  kiss,  seldom  on  the  mouth, 
generally  on  the  hand,  knee,  or  garment  [among 
modern  ISeduins  on  the  forehead  —  TK.],  has  al 
ways  been  in  the  East  the  universal  sign  of  subor 
dination  and  subjection,  and  is  so  yet,  a^  also 


(their  feet)  is  mentioned  as  a  religious  usage  (1 
Kings  xix.  IS;  Hos.  xiii.  2;  Job  xxxi.  27).  The 
word  with  which  Samuel  turns  to  Saul  after  the 
anointing:  Is  it  not  that  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  thee  ?  i"  witness  and  confirmation  to 


oil;"  and  it  is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the    among  the  Slavic  nations.     The  kissing  of  />/<//. 
priest's  consecration  with  the  consecrated  oil  (Lev. 
viii.  12),  which,  according  to  Ex.  xxx.  31,  was  to 
be  a  holy  oil  throughout  all  generations,  and  by 
the  use  here  and  2  Kings  ix.  3  of  the  word  (pi"), 

which  is  proper  to  the  anointing  of  the  high-priest 

Besides,  on  account  of  the  significance  of  the  oil  !  llim  that  Samuel  is  only  the  instrument  m  God's 

hand  in  the  consecration,  that  it  LS  God  s   act. 

(The  NlSn,  with  the  following  '3,  signifies  "yea, 
surely."  Clericux:  an  interrogation,  instead  of  an 
affirmation").  Prince  over  his  inheritance. 
TJJ,  "leader,  prince."  "His  inheritance1'  is  Israel, 
not  only  because  of  the  great  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt,  Dent.  iv.  20  (Keil),  but  also  on  the  ground 
of  the  divine  choice  of  Israel  out  of  the  mass  of  the 
heathen  nations  to  be  His  aim  people  (Ex.  xix.  "». 
The  Sept.  rendering  in  vers.  1,2  is  as  follows: 


of  priestly  consecration,  Samuel  would  have  used 
no  other  in  the  consecration  of  the  sacred  person 
of  the  theocratic  king.  Anointing  as  a  solemn 
usage  in  the  consecration  of  a  king  is  referred  to  as 
early  as  Judg.  ix.  S,  15,  and,  besides  Saul  here,  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  performed  on  other  kings, 
on  David  (xvi.  3;  2  Sam.  ii.  4;  v.  3i,  AbsalomVj  not  <»nl 
Sam.  xix.  11),  Solomon  (1  Kings  i.  30),  Joash  (2 
Kings  xi.^12),  Jehoahaz  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30),  and 
Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  3).  In  case  of  regular  succes 
sion  the  anointing  was  supposed  to  continue  its 
effect  [that  is,  the  regular  successor  needed  no  new 

anointing — such  is  the  view  of  the  Rabbis — TR.]  ;i  people,  over  Israel?     And  thou  shalt  rule  over 
whence  is  explained  the  fact  that  only  the  above    the  people  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  save  them 


"hath  not  the  Lord  anointed  thee  ruler  over  his 


kings  are   mentioned  as  having   been   anointed  ;  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies.     And  this  be 

ft  hey  being  all  founders  of  dynasties,  or  irregu-  ,  to  thee  the  sign  that  the  Lord  hath  anointed  thee 
wly  advanced  to  the  throne—  TR.]  (Oehl.,  Herz.  I  ruler  over  his  inheritance."    This  last  clause  "that 
R.-E.  VIII.  10  sq.).     On  account  of  this  anoint-  !  ......  inheritance"  is  the  literal  translation  of 

ing  the  theocratic  king  was  called  "the  Anointed  j  the  Masoretic  text.  The  Vnlg.  has  these  words 
of  the  Lord."  Whence  we  see  the  general  signifi-  in  the  first  sentence:  "behold,  the  Lord  hath 
cance  of  the  act:  The  Anointed  was  consecrated,  anointed  thee  prince  over  his  inheritance;"  then 
sanctified  to  God;  by  the  anointing  the  king  is  ;  follows  the  addition:  "and  thou  shalt  deliver  his 
holy  and  unassailable  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  7;  xxvi.  9;  !  people  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies  round 
2  Sam.  xix.  22).  It  signifies,  however,  further  in  1  about.  And  this  is  the  sign  to  thee  that  the  Lord 
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hath  anointed  thee  prince."  These  words  of  the 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  are,  however,  not  (with  Then.)  to 
be  used  to  fill  up  a  supposed  gap  in  the  text:  We 
are  rather  to  adopt  Keil's  remark  that  the  Alex, 
text  is  merely  a  gloss  from  ix.  16,  17,  introduced 
because  the  translator  did  not  understand  the  "is 
it  not  that?",  and  especially  because  he  did  not 
see  how  Samuel  could  speak  to  Saul  of  signs  [ver. 
7]  without  having  before  announced  them  as  such. 
The  gloss  assumes  that  Samuel  wished  merely  to 
give  Saul  a  sign  that  the  Lord  had  anointed  him 
prince.  On  the  contrary,  as  Keil  points  out, 
Samuel  gave  Saul  not  a  sign  (a?/tue/oi>,  H1N),  but 
three  signs,  and  declares  (vcr.  7)  their  purpose  to 
be,  that,  on  their  occurrence,  Saul  should  know 
what  he  had  to  do,  Jehovah  being  with  him. 

II.  Vers.  2-16.  The  divine  signs.  Three  signs 
are  given  Saul  by  Samuel  in  his  capacity  of  pro 
phet,  as  a  confirmation  to  him  that  he  is  now,  accord 
ing  to  the  divine  consecration,  also  really  the  king 
of  Israel,  and  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the 
Lord  (vers.  2;  3,  4;  5,  6). 

The  first  sign,  ver.  2 :  The  meeting  idth  two  men 
of  his  native  place,  who  will  inform  him  that  the 
asses  are  found,  and  his  father  anxious  about  him. 
According  to  these-  words,  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel 
must  have  been  not  far  from  Ramah,  whence  Saul 
started.  With  this  agrees  Jur.  xxxi.  15:  "a  voice 
is  heard  in  Ramah, — Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil 
dren."  The  declaration  in  Matt.  ii.  18,  that  the 
mourning  of  the  women  of  Bethlehem  for  their 
slaughtered  children  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  word  of 
Jeremiah,  does  not  affirm  or  suppose  that  Rachel's 
grave  was  near  Bethlehem,  and  therefore  far  from 
Ramah  south  of  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  not  a  local, 
but  a  personal-real  similarity,  namely,  between 
the  mournings  in  the  two  cases,  that  is  intended 
to  be  set  forth.  According  to  our  passage,  Rachel's 
grave  must  have  been  north  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
road  between  Ramah  and  Gibeah  ;  and  thus  the 
view  prevalent  since  the  Middle  Ages,  that  Ra 
chel's  tomb  was  near  Bethlehem,  and  somewhat 
north  of  it,  is  shown  to  be  incorrect.  In  support 
of  this  view  are  cited  the  passages  Gen.  xxxv.  16- 
20  and  xlviii.  7,  where  Rachel's  sepulchre  is  said 
to  have  been  a  kibrah  of  land  "  as  one  goes  to 
Ephrah,"  and  "on  the  road  to  P]phrah,"  and  in  re 
spect  to  Ephrah  the  explanation  is  added :  "  which 
is  now  called  Bethlehem"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xv.ii. 
12;  Mic.  v.  2);  but  these  indefinite  expression*. 
(kibrah  is  merely  tract,  see  2  Kings  v.  19  sq.')  may, 
as  Winer  correctly  remarks  (Bibl.  R.-W.  s.  \\ 
Rachel,  II.,  299),  be  so  understood  as  to  extend  to 
Ramah.  So  Ewald :  "  Here,  as  in  Genesis,  we 
may  very  well  understand  the  northern  boundary 
of  Benjamin,  beginning  somewhat  southeast  from 
Ram-allah  "  ( III.  31,  Rem. ).  If,  however,  in  Gene 
sis  Rachel's  grave  be  taken  to  be  (as  the  narrator 
intends)  not  far  from  Ephrah,  then,  on  account  of 
the  indubitable  proximity  of  the  grave  to  Ramah, 
this  Ephrah  cannot  be  the  Bethlehem  which  lay 
in  Judah  six  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  explanatory  remark,  "which  is  now  called 
Bethlehem,"  must  be  regarded  as  a  late,  erroneous 
addition.  Ephrah  is,  then,  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
otherwise  unknown  place,  in  the  region  in  which 
Bethel,  Ramah  and  Gibeah  lay,  perhaps  the  same 
with  the  city  Ephraim,  named  in  connection  with 
Bethel  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  19  (Qeri  j^3£  Ephrain, 


Kethib  l3#  Ephron)  and  Jos.  B.  J.  4,  9.  9,  and 
mentioned  in  Jno.  xi.  54,  according  to  Jerome 
twenty  Roman  miles  (Onom.  s.  v.  Ephron)  north 
of  Jerusalem  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  9),  named  Ephron, 
according  to  von  Raumer' s  conjecture  (p.  216  A. 
235  e)  identical  with  Ophrah  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiii. 
17).*  On  this  supposition  the  grave  of  Rachel  wae, 
according  to  Graf,  "  very  near  Rama  ( 1  Sam.  x.  2), 
at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Bethel  to  the 
neighboring  Ephrah  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23 ;  2  Chron. 
xiii.  19 ;  see  Then,  and  Bertheau  in  loco,  Gen. 
xxxv.  16  sq.;  xlviii.  7),  and  the  road  from  Ramah 
to  Gibeah"  (Der  Proph,  Jer.,  p.  384,  and  Stud.  u. 
Krit.  1854,  p.  868,  on  the  site  of  Bethel  and  Ra 
mah).  On  the  border  of  Benjamin.  This 
agrees  with  the  supposition  that  Rachel's  grave 
was  near  Bethel  (so  Kurtz,  Gesctt.  <].  A.  B.  I.,  270 
[Hist,  of  (lie  Old  Covenant^),  which  was  on  the 
border  between  Ephraim  and  benjamin.  At 
Zelzah.  This  word  must  at  an  early  time  have 
been  uncertain,  to  judge  from  the  variations  of 
the  versions  (Sept. :  arfifxig  a'/.<\o[ih'ovq  [irydlia, 
whence  Ewald  renders  "  in  great  haste,"  and 
Vulg.:  in  meridic).  If  we  do  not  regard  it  as  an 
unknown  place,  we  may  adopt  Thenius'  conjecture, 

that  the  original  text  was:  "at  Zela"  (HJjSafa,  3 
with  H  local) ;  Zela  was  the  place'of  the  sepulchre 
of  Saul's  father  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14). — The  statement 
of  the  two  men  that  the  asses  were  found  was  not 
only  to  be  to  Saul  a  confirmation  of  Samuel's  pro 
phetic  declarations,  but  also  to  detach  his  thoughts 
from  lower  earthly  things,  and  direct  his  inner 
life  to  the  higher  calling,  to  which  he  had  been 
privately  elected  and  consecrated.  Ewald  :  "Thus 
happily  disappears  the  burden  of  former  lower 
cares,  because  henceforth  something  more  im 
portant  is  to  be  thought  of  and  cared  for"  ( III.  31). 
Vers.  3,  4.  Tlic  second  sign.  Three  men  on  the 
way  to  the  holy  place  at  Bethel,  to  sacrifice  there, 
will  bestow  on  him  two  loaves  of  bread  from  their 
sacrificial  gifts.  The  direction  of  the  road,  and 
the  whole  geographical  situation  here  correspond 
very  well  with  the  statement  in  Genesis  xxxv.  8 

as  to  the  oak  (pvX,  All  on)  near  which,  "beneath 
Bethel,"  Deborah,  the  nurse  of  Rebekah,  was 
buried,  and  with  the  statement  in  Judg.  iv.  5, 
that  Deborah  dispensed  judgment  "  between  Ra- 
mah  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Ephraim"  under  the 
palm-tree  of  Deborah.  It  is  therefore  a  natural 
supposition  (Then.)  that,  by  error  of  hearing,  Ta 
bor  was  written  instead  of  Deborah.  But  this  hy 
pothesis  is  somewhat  bold,  and  against  it  is  the 
fact  that  all  the  ancient  translations  have  "Tabor" 
That  this  is  "  certainly  a  mere  dialectic  variation 
of  Deborah"  (Ew.  III.,  31  Rem.  2)  is  an  equally 
bold  opinion.  Besides,  Judg.  iv.  5  speaks  of 
"  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah,"  named,  according  to 
the  narrator,  from  the  Judge  Deborah,  and  known 
in  his  time,  therefore,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  oak  of  Deborah,  the  nurse  of  Rebekah,  Gen. 
xxxv.  8.  The  place  of  the  terebinth  of  Tabor, 
therefore,  otherwise  unknown,  must  be  in  any 
case  on  the  road  to  Bethel,  not  far  from  Ramah. 
The  three  men  are  " going  up  to  God  to  Bethel" 
The  things  that  they  carry  (three  kids,  three 

*  [This  is  to  cut  the  knot  rather  than  to  solve  the 
geographical  difficulties  connected  with  Saul's  journey. 
See  i.  1  and  ix.  0,  Expos,  and  Translator's  notes. — TE.] 
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loaves  of  bread,  and  a  vessel  of  wine)  show  that 
their  purpose  is  to  make  an  offering  to  God  in 
Bethel.  Bethel  had  been  a  consecrated  place  lor 
the  worship  of  (iod  since  the  days  of  the  Patri 
archs,  in  consequence  of  the  revelations  which  Ife 
had  made  to  Abraham  and  Jacob;  as  to  the  former 
see  Gen.  xii.  8;  xiii.  3,  4,  as  to  the  latter  Gen. 
xx  viii.  18;  xix.  3-3  ;  vi.  7,  14,  \~>.  In  Bethel, 
therefore,  there  was  an  altar;  it  was  one  of  the 
places  where  the  people  sacrificed  to  the  Lord, 
and  where  Samuel  at  this  time  held  court.  The 
"  asking  after  welfare"  signifies  friendly  salutation 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  22;  2  Kings  x.  13;  Ex.  xviii.  7; 
Jndg.  xviii.  !•")).  The  men  will  give  him,  an  un 
known  person,  two  of  their  /oarc.s-.  This  divinely- 
ordained  occurrence  betokens  the  homat/c,  which 
bv  the  presentation  of  gifts  pertains  to  him  as  the 
king  of  the  people.  "And  that  this  surprising 
prelude  to  all  future  royal  gifts  is  taken  from  bread 
of  ofiering  points  to  the  fact,  that  in  future  some 
of  the  wealth  of  the  land,  which  has  hitherto  gone 
undivided  to  the  Sanctuary,  will  go  to  the  king." 
(Ew.,  GYw/,.  111.,  32  L///W.  of  Israel]). 

Ycrs.  o,  <>.  The  third  sly  n.  (  ioing  thence  to  Gibeah 
he  will  meet  a  company  of  prophets,  \viil,  under  the 
influence  of  prophetic  inspiration,  «/.-•(>  pr 


G,  14,  as  a  military  colony  stationed  there. — 
A.  company  of  prophets  (*73P,  "cord,  line," 
like  our  "6<;//</,  company").  From  thi- 
scription,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  approach 
with  music,  it  appears  that  they  formed  a  xnciety, 
an  organized  company.  That  they  dcwndnl  from 
the  Jidindh  [high-place]  is  no  proof  that  they 
dwelt  on  it,  against  which  is  the  fact  that  the  Ba- 
mah  was  especially  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
•Jehovah,  and  for  this  reason  was  called  the  "hill 
of  God,"  not  "because  it  was  the  abode  ol' men  of 
God"  (Cleric,  i.  Since  it  is  dear,  from  what  fol 
lows,  that  this  was  a  y>/-/m/c  .Wo////  y)/-///r.Wo//,  it  is 
probable  that  their  residence  was  not  far  oil,  most 
likely  in  the  city  of  Gibeah,  whence  they  mav 
have  proceeded  to  the'  sacrifice  and  praver  on  the 
high-place.  This  company  of  prophets  belongs, 
no  doubt,  to  the  so-called  School*  of  the  /Y^/»/.«, 
which,  however,  would  be  better  named  prophetic 
['nioiix.  They  were  founded  bv  Samuel,  and  were 
under  his  direction,  com]),  xix.  20.  The  orii/in 
of  these  unions  lies  in  the  tendency  to  association 
given  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  bv  the  new  life 
which  Samuel  awakened,  and  their  aim  was  to 
cherish  and  develop  prophetic  inspiration  and  the 
new  life  of  faith  bv  common  holv  exercises.  In 


tacts:  1  i  Tli 
solemn  proet 
there  lor  co 
and  praver. 


,  atxo  prophesy, 

and  bechance;!  into  another  man.    (Hhi-nh  Ha-Klo- 

Am  is  in  the  immediate  context  distinguishe<l  from     '     r  P»wage  we   must       stinguish   the   following 
the  'V//V-"      What  eitif  i  -  here  meant  i 
the  fact  that  all  the  people  know  him    v 
it  can,   therefore,  only   be   Gibeah   of   lienjdiuin, 
Saul's  native  city.      The  "  Gihcnh  of  (,'od"  is  thus, 
and  especially  because  of  the  definition  "of  God,'' 
to  be  taken  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  an  ap 
pellative,   "the  hill  of  God,"   that  is,  the  height, 
Bamah  [high-place]  near  the  citv,  which  was  used 
as  a  place  of  sacrifice,  and  after  which  the  citv  was 
called  ;  afterwards,  when  Saul  made  it  his  roval 
residence,  it  was  called  Gibcuk  of  Snitl  (  xi.  4;  xv. 
34;  2  Sam.  xxi.  G).     According  to  Josephus  (  B. 
J.  o,  2.  1)  it  was  one  hour  [somewhat  more  than 
two    lOng.    miles;     according    to    Mr.    Grove,    in 


Smith's  Diet,  of  J>ib.,  four  miles  —  Tu.]  on  the  di 
rect  road  north  from  Jerusalem,  and,  as  appears 
from  what  follows,  was  probably  the  seat  of  a  com 
munity  of  prophets,  and,  on  that  aeeoiiut,  perhaps 
specially  distinguished,  along  with  Bethel,  among 
the  sacrificial  places.  The  '2  '2i'J  ["garrison"  in 
Eng.  A.  V.]  are  the  military  posts  or  camps  esta 
blished  by  the  Philistines  to  keep  the  country 
under  their  sway,  even  though  there  were  no  more 
devastating  incursions  (see  on  vii.  14).  For  a 
similar  procedure  see  2  Sam.  viii.  6,  14.  The 
substitution  of  the  Sing.  (TJf  J  )  for  the  Plu.  is  sup 
ported  by  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Arab.;  but  it  is 
going  too  far  to  suppose,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Sept.,  that  here,  as.  well  as  in  xiii.  3,  4,  this  Sing. 
denotes  a  pilhtr  set  up  by  the  Philistines  as  a  sign 
of  their  authority  (Then,  and  Botteher)*.  Ewald's 
opinion  (Ge*ch.  III.,  43)  that  it  refers  to  an  officer 
who  collected  the  tribute,  is  still  less  probable. 
Instead  of  a  monument,  we  must  regard  it, 
according  to  xiii.  3,  4,  and  as  in  2  Sam.  viii. 

*  On  '71')  Bottcher  remarks  :  "  as  Jussive  it  can  only 
monn  'and  be  it  —  and  tr/zen,'  so  that  F\£*J3*  belongs  to 
the  protasis,  and  the  apodosis  begins  with  npSvi  [ver- 
6V  So  I  Kings  xiv.  5,  where  TH,  "and  be  it  "  —  "even 
if." 


descent  from    tin'  hi</h-it/<te<'   in    this 
sioii  suggests  that  they  had  gathered 
nion    religious   exercises,    sacrifice, 
2)    The    ///;/.<//•    which    wen!    before 
them  shows  that,  in  these  societies,  religious  feeling 
was  nourished   and   heightened  bv  sacred    music, 
though  music  was  also  elsewhere  cultivated.     The 
four  ///X//-/////0//S  which  accompanied  them  indicate 
the  rich  car'n-ty  and  a<  hit  need  en/tun1  of  the  music 
of  that  day.     The  yW/o-y  (^.-J,  /ic/Wi  is  a  cithern- 
like  string.  -d   in-trument,  which,  according  to  .Je- 
rome,  Isidorus  and  Cassiodorns,  had  the  form  of 
an   inverted    I)elta,  and,  according  to   Ps.  xxxiii. 
2;  cxiiv.  !>,  had   ten  .-t  rings  (Jos.  Ant.  7,  10  sas 


twelve  strings  I,  called  bv  the  (i  reeks  m.-i'/a,  nabli- 
inn,  pxalteriiun  f  it  was  commonly  used,  a<  here,  in 
sacred  songs  of  praise  i  1  Kings  x.  12;  1  (  'hron.  xv. 
hi),  but  also  on  secular  festive  occasions  i  2  (  'hron. 
Xi.  28).  The  kinnor  pl'33  [Kng.  A.  V.  harj.]) 
wrjs  another  stringed  instrument,  apparently  dif 
ferent  from  our  harp  (  Luther),  since  it  was  played 
on  in  walking  (  count.  2  Sam.  vi.o  ),  rather  a  sort  of 
f/n.it<tr,  and  with  the  uebel  indicates  complete  string 
music  (Psalm  lxxi.22;  cviii.  3  [2]  ;  d.  3).  Ac 
cording  to  Josephus  (Ant.l,  12,  3)  the  kinnor 
was  struck  with  the  plectrum,  the  nablium  with 
the  linger.  But  David  played  the  kinnor  (xvi. 
23;  xviii.  10;  xix.  S>)  with  the  h<ind.  The  tnbret 
(pIP,  toph)  is  the  hand-drum,  the  tambourine; 
used  by  Miriam,  Ex.  xv.  20.  The  fourth  instru 


ment  is  the  flnte  (  T^P),  which  was  made  of  reed, 
wood,  or  horn,  and  was  a  favorite  instrument  in 
festive  and  mournful  music.  3)  The  emphasis 
rests  on  the  words  ''and  they  irere  prophesying;" 
they  were  in  a  condition  of  ecstatic  inspiration,  in 
I  which,  singing  or  speaking,  with  accompaniment 
of  music,  they  gave  expression  to  the  overflowing 
feeling  with  which  their  hearts  were  filled  from 
above  by  the  controlling  Spirit.  Cleric:  "they 
will  sing  songs,  which  assuredly  were  composed 
to  the  honor  of  God."  The  strains  of  the  music 
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were  intended  not  only  to  awaken  the  heart  to  in 
spired  praise  of  God,  or  to  intensify  the  religious 
inspiration,  but  also  to  regulate  the  feeling.  Ac 
cording  to  Pindar,  it  was  "peacefully  to  bring 
law  into  the  heart"  that  Apollo  invented  the 
cithern,  which  was  played  in  the  Delphic  Apollo- 
worship  (0.  Muller,  Dorier  I.,  346 _  [Dorians]). 
There  was  a  similar  outflow  of  religious  inspira 
tion  to  the  praise  of  God  in  the  case  of  the  seventy 
elders,  Num.  xi.  25. — Ver.  6.  Saul  will  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  mighty  influence  of  this 
sight.  Three  things  will  happen  to  him :  1)  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  a  divine  power  external  to  him 
self,  will  "come  upon  him;"  that  is,  suddenly,  im 
mediately  take  possession  of  his  soul.  The  words 
"Spirit  of  Jehovah"  exclude  every  earthly,  in 
ternal  case  of  inspiration.  It  is,  however,  in  this 
presupposed  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  must  de 
scend  to  produce  this  excitation  and  elevation, 
and  does  not  dwell  continually  in  him;  2)  he  will 
prophesy.  (On  the  form  /)' 3^"}?  see  Ew.  \  198, 6. ) 
He  will,  therefore,  have  a  part  in  the  religious 
inspiration  and  the  prophetic  utterance  of  the 
prophets.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  fire  of 
inspiration  will  pass  immediately  from  them  to 
him;  3)  he  will  be  turned  into  another  'man.  The 
change  relates  to  the  inner  life,  which  is  renewed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  consists  in  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  lu>art  and  subordination  of  the  will  to 
the  law  of  the  Lord  which  the  Spirit  works.  The 
prophecy  [of  Samuel],  therefore,  is:  Thou  wilt, 
through  the  Spirit  of  God  which  shall  come  upon 
thee,  not  only  prophesy  in  inspired  words,  but  also 
experience  a  change  of  the  inner  man,  as  accords 
with  thy  divine  call  to  be  king. 

Ver.  7.  The  general  significance  of  the  occurrence 
of  these  signs.  "When  these  signs  come  to 
thee  (read  nrjpB,  Ps.  xlv.  16,  "when  all  this 
happens  to  thee"),  do  what  thy  hand  findeth— 
the  same  formula  in  xxv.  8  and  Judg.  ix.  33,  not, 
what  thou  likest,  what  seems  most  proper,  "  what 
seems  good  to  thee,"  (Cler.),  but,  what  presents 
itself,  "  that  to  which  this  action  leads,"  (Ew.  III., 
41),  do  what  circumstances  suggest;  for  God  is 
with  thee,  "thou  needst  not  consult  any  one, 
for  God  will  second  thy  counsels"  (Cler.).  These 
signs  are  to  signify  to  him  that,  so  surely  as  they 
happen  to  him  will  he  happily,  with  God's  help, 
carry  out  his  undertakings. — These  words  refer  to 
Saul's  immediate  task  in  his  royal  calling  (of 
which  these  God-given  signs  were  to  assure  him), 
namely,  the  deliverance  of  the  people  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Philistines. 

Ver.  8.  Saul  next  receives  from  the  prophet  a 
command  in  God's  name,  which  limits  the  unre 
stricted  royal  authority  conferred  on  him  under 
support  of  God ;  he  is  forbidden,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  office,  to  perform  independently  priestly 
functions.  Gilyal,  situated  between  the  Jordan 
and  Jericho,  formerly  the  camp  of  the  people 
after  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  where  were  under 
taken  the  wars  against  the  Canaanites  for  the  con 
quest  of  the  land,  the  central  point  of  Israel  con 
secrated  by  the  tabernacle  and  the  sacrificial  wor 
ship  (Josh,  v.)  was  now  "one  of  the  holiest  places 
in  Israel,  and  the  true  middle-point  of  the  Avhole 
people, — because  the  control  of  the  Philistines 
extended  so  far  westward  [eastward?]  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  realm  was  necessarily 


pushed  back  to  the  bank  of  the  Jordan  "  (Ew.  III., 
42).  Hither  must  Saul  as  king  betake  himself, 
when  he  would  enter  on  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Philistines.  "  This 
place  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  because  it  was 
remotest  from  the  Philistine  border"  (Cler.). 
"  There  the  people  assembled  in  general  political 
questions,  and  thence,  after  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
marched  armed  to  war.  Here,  then,  especially, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  would  the  mutual  rela 
tion  of  the  two  independent  powers  of  the  realm 
come  into  question,  be  announced,  and  somehow 
permanently  decided"  (Ew.  as  above).  Samuel, 
therefore,  bids  Saul  wait  seven  days,  when  he 
goes  to  Gilgal,  in  order  that  he,  Samuel,  may 
direct  the  sacrifice,  and  impart  to  him  the  Lord's 
commands  as  to  what  he  shall  do.  Saul  is  not  to 
make  the  offering  in  his  own  power — this  pertains 
only  to  Samuel  as  priestly  mediator  between  God 
and  the  people — nor  is  he  to  undertake  indepen 
dently  anything  in  connection  with  the  past  strug 
gle  for  freedom,  but  he  must  await  the  instruc 
tions  which  the  prophet  is  to  give  him.  The  king 
must  act  onlv  in  dependence  on  the  invisible 
King  of  his  people.  See  further,  on  ver.  8  and 
its  relation  to  xiii.  8,  the  Introduction,  pp.  11, 12. 
Vers.  9-12.  The  occurrence  of  the  signs  announced 
to  Said.  Ver.  U  refers  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  last, 
most  important  element  of  the  third  prophecy 
(ver.  6)  :  the  chainje  into  another  man.  Not  only 
the  fact  of  this  renewal,  but  also  its  innermost 
source  is  indicated  in  the  words :  God  gave 
[lit.  turned,  changed]  him  another  heart,  two 
assertions  being  involved  in  this  pregnant  phrase: 
God  turned  him  about,  and  gave  him  another 
heart.  His  departure  from  Samuel  and  turning 
to  go  back  home,  and  his  conversion  are  expressed, 
not  without  design,  by  the  same  word  turn;  for 
the  place,  from  which  he  turned,  was  the  means 
of  this  conversion;  Samuel's  person  and  word  was 
the  instrument  by  which  God  began  in  him  the 
process  of  inward  renewal;  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
u'rouf/ht  and  completed  it,  came  in  part  mediately 
through  Samuel,  in  part  immediately  to  his  heart 
from  above.  According  to  the  Biblical  represen 
tation  the  heart  denotes  the  centre  of  the  whole 
inward  life,  the  uniting-point  of  all  the  elements  of 
the  inner  man.  The  thorough  and  complete  change 
to  another  man  can  proceed  only  from  the  heart, 
which  alone  God  in  His  judgments  on  man  looks 
at  (xvi.  7).  The  essential  element,  therefore,  in 
the  renewal  of  the  heart  is  not  only  the  production 
of  a,  as  it  were,  new,  hitherto  latent  side  of  his 
spiritual  being — this  is  only  its  symptom — but  in 
a  real  religious-ethical  change  and  renewal  of  the 
innermost  foundation  of  life.  In  this  all  special 
revelations  of  the  divine  spirit  and  will  to  Saul 
must  culminate ;  all  that  has  happened  from  ch. 
ix.  on  tends  to  this  highest  and  innermost  end,  to 
the  proper  establishment  of  this  religious-ethical 
relation  of  the  innermost  foundation  of  life  to  God, 
as  the  most  essential  condition  of  an  administra 
tion  of  the  theocratic  office  which  should  be  well- 
pleasing  to  God. — And  all  those  signs  came 
to  pass  that  day.  From  Ramah  Saul  could 
asily  come  to  Gibeah  the  same  day  through  the 
stations  indicated.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  what 
order  the  signs  occurred,  but  it  is  first  summarily 
stated  that  they  were  all  fulfilled,  and  then  related 
bow  the  third  happened.  If  the  summary  statement 
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did  not  precede,  and  the  third  sign  were  related 
immediately,  one  might  suppose  with  Thenius 
"a  possible  omission  by  the  redactor;"  but,  the 
context  of  vers.  2-4  being  thus  [summarily]  dis 
patched,  the  narrator  hastens  to  the  third  sign  as 
the  most  important,  in  order  to  show  /tow  and 
under  what  circumstances  it  occurred,  after  having 
made  the  remark,  which  was  suilicient  for  his 
purpose,  that  the  lirst  and  second  had  been  fulfilled 
according  to  Samuel's  words.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  none  of  the  ancient  translators  has  at 
tempted  to  lill  out  the  supposed  gap.  Thenius 
adopts  the  reading  of  the  Sept.  "  from  thence" 
(nal  tpxETat.  e/ceZfrev),  from  which  he  infers  the  pre 
vious  mention  of  another  place ;  but  even  this 
reading  would  not  prove  an  omission,  but  would 
refer  to  the  place  where  Saul  separated  from 
Samuel,  the  journey  being  thus  summarily  de 
scribed  with  omission  of  two  stations.  Further, 
the  words  "from  thence"  would  be  quite  super 
fluous.— The  Dtf  of  the  text  [Kng.  A.  V.  "thi 
ther"]  is  not  to  be  translated  whither  (Bunsen: 
to  Gibeali),  but  expresses  loeal  rest:  "they  come 
there  to  Gibeah." — The  mention  of  the  third  sign 
only  (there  being  nothing  in  narrative  or  lan 
guage,  as  shown  above,  to  necessitate  the  assump 
tion  of  a  historical  or  auetorial  gap)  is  not  to  give 
importance  to  Gibeah,  Saul's  home  (Keil) ;  rather 
this  sign  was  the  most  important  for  Saul's  inner 
life,  and  for  that  on  which  depended  the  right 
exercise  of  the  theocratic  royal  oflice,  namely, 
the  new  heart  and  life  called  forth  by  the  pro 
phetic  spirit,  and  it  stands  in  causal  connection 
with  the  preceding  testimony  (which  is  the  prin 
cipal  thing)  to  the  actual  renewal  of  Saul's  heart, 
narrating  how  Saul  was  equipped  with  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  and  lilled  with  the  prophetic  Spirit, 
which  changed  his  heart. — Ver.  10.  From  the 
local  statements  here  made,  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  this  company  of  prophets  dwelt  in  Gibeah. 
In  order  to  understand  the  effect  of  their  appear 
ance  on  Saul,  we  must  think  of  it  as  it  is  described 
in  ver.  5.  Suddenly,  unannounced,  overpoweringly 
the  Spirit  comes  upon  him,  "falls  upon"  him. 
Involuntarily,  therefore,  he  is  seized  by  it,  and 
drawn  along  into  the '  lofty  inspiration  of  the 
prophets.  Bv  the  influence  of  the  Lord's  Spirit, 
which  Saul  has  hitherto  experienced  through 
Samuel,  he  is  made  capable  of  receiving  the  full 
ness  of  the  prophetical  Spirit,  and  of  this  sudden 
seizure  by  the  prophetic  inspiration,  which  thus 
manifested  itself  in  music  and  song.  He  pro 
phesied,  that  is,  he  united  in  their  inspired 
song,  or  in  the  discourse  in  which  their  new  life 
poured  itself  forth— in  their  midst,  he  attached 
himself  to  them,  joined  their  solemn  procession; 
meeting  leads  to  uniting  (the  phrase,  "in  the 
midst,"  answers  to  the  "towards  him"). — Ver. 
11.  Before  time  [lit.  "from  yesterday  and 
the  day  before,"  and  so  Erdmann  has  it. — TR.]. 
This  universal  previous  acquaintance  with  Saul 
and  the  talk  of  the  people  among  themselves  is 
proof  that  he  was  here  a?  home.  The  surprise 
produced  by  Saul's  participation  in  the  prophetic 
utterance  is  described  with  incomparable  fidelity 
and  liveliness.  The  two  questions,  which  testify 
to  surprise  and  amazement,  presuppose  two  things: 
1)  the  power  and  significance  of  the  prophetic 
community  in  the  public  opinion,  and  2)  the  fact 


And  to  suppose  that  the  words:   "Who  is  then 
lather?  Is  it  not  Kish?"  indicate  that  recognitiot 


that  Saul's  life  had  hitherto  been  far  therefrom, 
that  it  had  not  been  in  harmony,  either  externally 
or  internally,  with  this  society  ;  we  see  him  sud 
denly  introduced  into  a  sphere  which  had  hitherto 
been  outwardly  and  inwardly  strange  to  him. 
C'lericus :  "This  seems  to  show  that  Saul  had  led  a 
life  very  diflerent  from  those  who  associated  with 
the  prophets." — -Ver.  12.  r£o  the  questions:  "What 
has  happened  to  the  son  of  Kish?  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets?"  anmcer  is  given  by  "a wan 
from  there'1  (from  Gibeah)  in  a  counter-question, 
which,  by  its  form  (the  "who  is  their  lather?" 
referring  to  the  "son  of  Kish"),  ingeniously  and 
decisively  repels  the  false  conception  of  the  na 
ture  of  this  prophetic  inspiration  which  lay  in 
these  questions.  The  explanation:  "who  is  their 
president?'  has  no  support  in  the  connection,  and 
no  bearing  on  the  matter.  The  Sept.  has  "who 
is /(/.s  father?"  (adding  also  [Alex.]:  "is  it  not 
Kish?"):  but  this  is  arbitrary  and  obviously 
adopted  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  in  the  text. 

their 

it  recognition 
as  a  prophet  wn<  denied  Saul  because  of  his  de- 
went  from  so  insignificant  a  man  as  Kish  (Then.), 
or  that  they  merely  express  the  surprise  of  the 
people  (Ew.),  would  introduce  an  intolerable 
tautology  into  the  lively,  pregnant  description. 
As  a  simple  question,  these  words  would  mean 
nothing  in  the  mouth  of  the  man  of  Gibeah,  who 
necessarily  knew  the  answer,  and  could  learn  it 
from  the  connection  in  which  the  question  was 
asked.  The  question  "  who  is  then  their  father?" 
rather  refers  to  the  prophets,  in  whose  midst  was 
even  now  the  object  of  the  question  of  surprise: 
Is  the  son  of  Kix'lt  a  prophet  ?  As  Bunsen  rightly 
remarks,  the  th<-ir  is  to  be  emphasized:  "And 
who  is  their  father?"  "VVe  may  suppose  (in  ac 
cordance  with  the  situation)  that  the  words  were 
accompanied  by  an  indicative  gesture,  and  with 
Oehler  ( lien.  'R.  E.  XI  I.  <>12)  explain:  "Have 
these  then  the  prophetic  spirit  by  a  privilege  of 
birth?"  Bodily  paternity  is  here  of  no  import 
ance;  the  son  of  Kish  may  as  well  be  a  prophet 
as  these  sons  of  fathers,  who  are  wholly  unknown 
to  us,  or  of  whom  we  should  not,  according  to 
human  reckoning,  suppose  that  their  sons  would 
be  filled  with  the  prophetic  Spirit.  So  Buusen's 
admirable  explanation:  "The  speaker  declares, 
against  the  contemptuous  remark  about  the  sou 
of  Kish,  that  the  prophets  too  owed  their  gift  to 
no  peculiarly  lofty  lineage.  Saul  also  might, 
therefore,  receive  this  gift,  as  a'  gift  from  God, 
not  as  a  patrimony."  In  this  counter-question 
lies  this  truth  :'the  impartation  of  the  prophetic 
Spirit,  as  of  its  gifts  and  powers,  pertains  to  the 
free,  gracious  will  of  God,  and  is  altogether  inde 
pendent  of  natural-human  relations.  The  ex 
pression  of  surprise  at  the  unexpected  change  in 
Saul  gives  occasion  to  the  proverb :  Is  Saul 
also  among  the  prophets?  According  to  its 
origin  here  given,  this  proverb  does  not  merely 
express  surprise  at  the  sudden  unexpected  tran 
sition  of  a  man  to  another  calling  in  life  (Then., 
Cler. :  " another  manner  of  life0),  or  to  a  high 
and  honorable  position  ( Miinster).  The  personal 
and  moral  qualities  of  Saul,  perhaps  the  religious- 
moral  character  of  his  family,  or  at  least  the 
mean  opinion  that  was  entertained  of  Saul's 
qualities  and  capacities,  intellectually,  religiously 
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and  morally,  formed  the  ground  of  surprise  at 
his  sudden  assumption  of  the  prophetic  character. 
The  proverb,  therefore,  expresses  astonishment 
at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  high  spiritual 
endowment,  and,  still  more,  of  a  high  religious- 
moral  tone  of  life  and  soul,  which  has  hitherto 
been  foreign  to,  even  (as  it  seems)  opposed  to,  the 
person  in  question. 

Vers.  13-16.  A  family-scene :  Saul  and  his  uncle. 
Ver.  13.  The  cessation  of  the  prophesying  was  the 
result  either  of  a  sudden  removal  of  the  ecstatic 
inspiration  which  had  come  suddenly  on  him,  or 
of  a  separation  from  the  prophesying  company. 
Saul  came  to  the  Bamah  [high-place].  Instead 
of  Bamah  (nr33),  Then,  (so  Ew.)  reads  after  the 
Sept,  "to  Gibeah"  (eif  TUV  povvov,  nj£2J3).  But 
this  reading  came  from  the  supposed  inability  to 
reconcile  Saul's  going  up  to  the  high-place  with 
the  prophetic  company's  coining  down  thence, 
and  Saul's  return  to  his  family  in  ver.  14,  nor 
did  it  seem  clear,  why  Saul  went  up  thither. 
The  last  objection  is  removed  by  the  simple  sug 
gestion,  that  Saul  went  up  thither  to  pray  and 
sacrifice  in  the  holy  place  after  his  great  expe 
riences  of  the  divine  favor  and  goodness,  and  so 
after  his  return  home  lirst  to  give  God  the  glory 
before  he  returned  to  his  family-life.  He  joined 
the  descending  company  of  prophets  in  their 
solemn  procession;  but  when  his  participation 
in  the  utterances  of  the  prophetic  inspiration  was 
over,  his  look  rested  on  the  sacred  height,  whence 
the  men  had  descended,  and  the  impulse  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  forced  him  up  thither,  that, 
after  the  extraordinary  offering  he  had  made 
with  the  prophets,  he  might  make  the  ordinary 
offering,  and  engage  in  worship.  This  was  the 
aim,  suggested  by  the  connection  of  the  whole 
history,  of  his  ascent  to  the  high-place. — Ver.  14. 
The  uncle  of  Saul,  here  spoken  of,  was  Ner  (xiv. 
51),  who,  like  Kish  (ix.  1),  was  a  son  of  Abiel, 
not  Abner,  as  Ewald,  with  Josephus,  supposes. 
Either  Saul's  relations  went  up  with  him  to  the 
high-place,  and  the  conversation  with  the  uncle 
occurred  there,  or  (as  is  natural  in  a  summary 
statement,  like  this),  we  must  suppose  that  Saul 
came  down  to  his  family.  According  to  the  nar 
rative  the  former  explanation  is  preferable.  In 
the  question  and  answer  between  Saul  and  his 
uncle,  the  history  of  the  search  after  the  asses  is 
briefly  recapitulated,  vers.  14-16.  Saul's  laconic 
answer  to  the  question  of  his  uncle,  who  very 
properly  speaks  of  so  important  a  domestic  mat 
ter,  shows  that  his  heart  is  fixed  on  higher  things 
than  the  asses  of  his  father.  To  t^ie  curious  and 
at  the  same  time  inquisitorial  question:  What 
said  Samuel  to  you?  which  shows  what 
importance  was  attached  to  knowing  the  man's 
words  exactly  and  fully,  Saul  answers  shortly 
and  to  the  point:  He  said  that  they  were 
found.  Thus  the  uncle,  to  whom  this  fact  was 
long  since  known,  was  disposed  of,  and  the  long 
conversation  he  had  laid  out  sharply  broken  off; 
thus  Saul  had  done  his  duty  to  family-affairs. 
The  further  express  statement  that  he  said  nothing 
to  his  uncle  of  the  kingdom,  of  ivhich  Samuel  had 
spoken  to  him,  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  Saul's 
unassuming  humility  (KeiD,  or  modesty  (Ewald), 
or  prudence  (Then).,  or  apprehension  of  his  un 
cle's  incredulity  and  envy,  but  to  the  fact  that 
Samuel,  by  his  manner  of  imparting  the  divine 


>a  naa  cnosen,  was  to  take 
ippointed  by  God  through 
jlace  which  the  prophet 
il  may  have  thought,  too, 


revelation,  had  clearly  and  expressly  given  him 
to  understand  (ix.  25-27)  that  it  was  meant  in 
the  first  instance  for  him  alone,  and  that  it  was 
not  the  divine  will  that  he  should  share  it  with 
others.  The  public  presentation  of  Saul  as  the 
king  of  Israel,  whom  God  had  chosen,  was  to  take 
place  only  at  the  time  aj 
Samuel,  and  at  the  pi 
should  determine.  Saul 

that  his  uncle's  ears  were  not  entitled  to  be  the 
first  recipients  of  so  holy  a  message,  he  having 
got  his  rights  on  the  question  concerning  the 
asses. 

III.  The  choice  of  Saul  by  lot  as  public  confirma 
tion  of  the  divine  election  already  made  in  secret. 
Vers.  17-21. 

Ver.  17.  The  popular  assembly,  called  by  Sa 
muel  at  Mizpah,  because  this  sacred  place  was 
connected  in  the  people's  minds  with  the  memory 
of  the  great  victory,  eh.  vii.,  was  intended,  as  is 
shown  by  the  expression  "  to  Jehovah  "  (see  vii. 
5),  solemnly  to  confirm  and  ratify  the  divine 
choice  of  Saul  to  be  king  of  Israel,  and  to  conse 
crate  him  to  this  office.  Niigelsbach  (Ilerz.  lt.-E., 
XIII.  401),  referring  to  ver.  8,  objects  that  the 
next  meeting  was  not  in  Gilgal,  but  in  Mizpah, 
and  that,  according  to  xi.  14,  Saul  goes  to  Gilgal 
not  before  but  u'ith  Samuel,  and  there  could,  there 
fore,  be  no  question  of  waiting  for  him.  The  ob 
jection  is,  however,  set  aside  by  the  remark  that 
these  two  meetings  in  Mizpah  and  Gilgal  have 
nothing  to  do  with  vers.  7,  8,  but  are  designed,  as 
is  expressly  said,  to  announce  Saul  as  the  chosen 
of  the  Lord,  and  again  to  confirm  him  as  king 
(ver.  24  and  xi.  14),  in  order  that,  as  universally 
recognized  king,  he  might,  from  Gilgal,  that  ancient 
classic  ground,  take  in  hand  the  great  icork  of  deli 
vering  Israel  from  the  Philistine?,,  which,  as  his  pri 
mary  task,  l<n/  ready  to  his  hand  (ver.  7  :  u  what 
ever  thy  hand  findeth"). 

Vers.  18,  19.  SamueFs  introductory  discourse. 
The  "  thus  saith  the  Lord,"  answers  to  the  "  to  the 
Lord  "  of  ver.  17.  The  people  were  called  to  as 
semble  before  the  Lord  to  hear  His  word  through 
the  mouth  of  Samuel,  as  the  latter  had  received 
it  directly  from  the  Lord.  Samuel's  discourse 
first  sets  before  the  people  in  curt,  vigorous  phrase 
the  royal  deeds  of  might  which  God  the  Lord  had 
done  for  them  :  the  conduction  from  Egypt,  the  de 
liverance  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians  (immedi 
ately  after  the  exodus)  and  the  deliverance  out  of 
the  'hand,  of  all  the  kingdoms  u-hich  hod  oppressed. 
them.  Cleric.:  "  The  history  of  which  last  deli 
verances  is  contained  in  the  Book  of  Judges."  * 
This  third  period  of  the  history  embraces  the  whole 
time  from  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to  the  present, 
including  the  victory  at  Mizpah  (vii.  5),  of  which 
the  stone  before  their  eyes  bore  witness.  The  re 
ference  to  the  kingdoms,  from  which  God  had  de 
livered  Israel  is  noteworthy,  because,  after  the 
pattern  of  these  very  kingdoms,  the  Israelites 
wished  to  have  a  king  and  an  outward  kingdom. 
There  is  in  this  a  factual  irony.  —  Ver.  19.  The 
second  part  of  the  discourse  :  the  charge  of  ingrati 
tude  and  unfaithfulness,  expressed  in  the  demand 


*    The  masc.  Partcp. 
forms  with  the    fern,   subst.' 


["  which  oppressed  "] 
["the    king 


doms"]  a  constructio  ad  semum,  the  warriors  of  the 
heathen  nations  being  had  in  mind. 
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of  a  king.  Their  fault  consisted  not  in  the  sim 
ple  desire  for  a  king,  but  in  the  fact  that,  forget 
ting  (rod's  royal  achievements,  they  wished  to 
have  a  visible  mighty  king  like  the  heathen  na 
tions,  and,  not  seeking  help  from  oppressive  ene 
mies  from  the  Lord,  they  desired  a  human  king 
along  with  God,  or  instead  of  their  invisible  King 
as  helper  out  of  all  need  and  oppression. — It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  "  and  ye"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  part  [ver.  19]  answers  to  the  "  /"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  iirst  part  [ver.  18],  marking 
emphatically  the  contrast  between  the  Lord's 
powerful  help  and  the  people's  sinful  conduct  in 
this  question  of  a  king. — The  contempt  or  rejection 
of  Jehovah  ^comp.  ICxpos.  on  viii.  7  sq. )  consisted, 
in  respect  to  (Jod  s  gracious  and  mighty  deliver 
ances,  in  the  demand  :  set  a  king  over  •M,S'.~X~ 
After  this  sharp  rebuke,  in  which  (as  before 
in  chap,  viii.)  the  full  significance  of  their  de 
sire  from  the  religious-ethical  point  of  view  is 
held  up  before  the  people,  follows  thirdly  the  fac 
tual  granting  of  the  desire,  according  to  the  di 
vine  command,  viii.  22,  bv  ordering  a  choice  by 
the  sacred  lot.  The  "  and  now,"  in  respect  to  the 
"  I — ye  "  contrasted  above,  marks  a  division  in 
the  address.  The  manner  of  choice,  is  enjoined 
with  precision  by  Samuel.  They  are  to  appear 
"before  Jehovah  ,-"  this  refers  not  merely  to  the 
conception  of  ( !od  as  everywhere  present  ( ( 'leric.  : 
"  when  invoked,  He  was  present  with  the  assem 
bly"),  but  also  to  the  holy  place  in  which  the 
Lord's  altar  was  erected  (vii.  9).  They  wen-  to 
appear  by  tribe*  and  thomumdx,  the  latter  here 
meaning  the  same  thing  as  families  (r^nSE^D). 
To  facilitate  legal  transactions  Moses  had  divided 
the  people  into  thousands,  hundreds,  etc.,  and  ap 
pointed  captains  over  all  the^e  divisions  (Kx. 
xviii.  25).  This  division  probably  followed  as 
closely  as  possible  the  natural  one,  and  so  the 
designation  thousands  was  used  as  synonvmous 
with  families  (Num.  i.  1(5;  x.  4;  Josh.  xx;ii.  11, 
etc. ),  because  the  number  of  heads  of  houses  in  the 
several  families  of  a  tribe  might  easily  reach  a 
thousand  (comp.  ver.  21  ). — Ver.  20  sq.  'Execution 
and  result  of  this  mode  of  election.  The  repre 
sentatives  of  the  tribes  being  called,  the  lot  fell  on 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  ( proper! v  the  tribe  "was 
taken").  How  the  lots  were  cast  is  not  said; 
commonly  it  was  by  throwing  tablets  f  Josh,  xviii. 
6,  8  ;  Jon.  i.  7  ;  Kzek.  xxiv.  7),  but  sometimes  by 
drawing  from  a  vessel  (Num.  xxxiii.  54;  Lev.  vl. 
9).  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  method 
here  employed.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  connecting  this  with  the  lot  of  the  high-priestly 
Urim  and  Thummim  (Vaihinger  in  Herz.  R.-E. 
IV.  85).— Ver.  21.  When  the  families  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  were  called,  the  lot  fell  on  the  family 
of  Matri^  an  otherwise  unknown  name  (Kw.  II L 
33  conjectures  that  it  is  corrupted  from  TJiTrif). 
In  the  families  the  lot  was  usually  so  conducted 
that  the  houses  (D'^3)  were  next  called  (Josh.  vii. 
14),  then  from  the  paircew  or  father-house  (3X-JV3) 

*  The  "3  is  "  used  to  introduce  direct  discourse,  even 
in  a  contradictory  clause,  like  our  'no,  but.'  as  in  Ruth 
i.  10"  (Keil).  It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  read  X'S 

with  the  ancient  vers.  for  iS  which  reading  is  obviously 
imitated  Irmn  viii.  19  and  xii.  12. 
f  [Properly  :  Matrites  and  Bikrites.— TB.] 


thus  chosen  the  individual  heads  of  families 
(D'^IU)  came  forward,  that  the  family  and  the 
individual  chosen  bv  the  Lord  might  IK-  indicated 
(see  Keil  in  loco,  Item.  1).  Here  the  description 
of  the  clrclion  is  abridged,  the  last  steps  being 
passed  over  (comp.  what  is  said  above  on  the 
j  three  signs).  The  result  is  given  at  once:  And 
Saul  was  taken.  The  insertion  of  the  Sept. 
"and  thev  present  the  family  of  Mntri  bv  men" 
is  to  be  regarded  iwiib  Keil,  against  Then. )  as 
an  interpretation  of  the  Alexandrian  translators. 
According  to  the  order  above-stated  (from  Josh, 
vii.  14)  it  tills  out  the  supposed  gap  in  the  text 
not  completely,  but  only  partially  and  errone 
ously. — They  sought  Saul,  but  found  him 
not.  The  ground  was  his  diffidence  and  shyness 
in  respect  to  appearing  publicly  before  the  whole 
people.  Nilgelsbach  rightly  remarks  (Herz., 
"Nm//,"  p.  4.">:>),  that  his  hiding  behind  the  bag 
gage  during  the  election  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
account  of  his  change  of  mind.  "At  so  decisive 
a  moment,  which  turns  the  eyes  of  all  on  one  with 
the  most  diverse  feelings,  the  heart  of  the  most 
courageous  man  mav  well  beat."  The  situation, 
along  with  an  element  bordering  on  the  comic, 
has  a  serious  significance  and  a  deep  psychologi 
cal  truth. 

IV.    Raid  declared   king;    the  partial    homage. 
Vers.  22  27. 

Ver.  22.  foundry  of  the  Lord  and  divine  answer 
in  respect  to  the  failure  to  lind  Saul.  To  irn/nire. 
of  the  Lord  (xxii.  10;  xxiii.  9  sq. ;  xxviii.fi; 
xxx.  7  s<j.  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  1  ;  Num.  xxvii.  21  ;  .Judg. 
i.  1  ;  xx.  27)  is  to  ask  for  the  divine  decision  in 
individual  matters  of  private  or  (as  here)  public 
importance  for  the  theocratic  congregation,  by 
llrini  and  Thummim.  [For  a  case  of  personal  in 
quiry  in  premosaic  times,  see  (Jen.  xxv.  22. — 
TR.].  Though  the  latter  is  not  here  expressly 
mentioned,  its  presence  must  be  assumed  accord 
ing  to  Ex.  xxviii.  30,  it  being  inseparably  con 
nected  with  the  high-priesflv  Ephod,  in  the  (Jho- 
shen  of  which  (breastplate  with  twelve  precious 
stones  and  the  name  of  the  twelve  tribes)  it  was 
placed.  The  inquiry  of  Jehovah  by  this  means 
was,  it  is  true,  according  to  Ex.  xxviii.  and  Num. 
xxvii.,  to  be  made  by  the  high-priest.  We  can 
not,  however,  suppose  that  this  was  done  here,  for 
the  high-priest's  office  was  vacant  ;  some  other, 
not  Samuel,  who  presided  over  the  assembly  and 
the  election,  but  a  priest,  in  the  high-priestly 
robes,  conducted  the  solemn  inquiry,  which  was 
exclusively  the  privilege  of  the  priests.  It  must 
be  looked  on  as  a  different  act  from  the  preceding 
casting  of  lots. — The  question  was  :  Has  any 
one  else  come  hither  ?  that  is,  besides  those 
here  present,  among  whom  Saul  was  not  to  be  found. 
The  "one"  (lit.  "man")  refers  to  the  one  who 
could  not  be  found  ;  the  oracle  is  to  give  informa 
tion  as  to  his  presence  or  absence.  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  have:  "  will  the  man  yet  come  hither?" 
and  Then,  alters  the  text  accordingly,  against 
which  Keil  rightly  remarks  :  "  it  was  unnecessary 
to  inquire  of  Clod  whether  Saul  would  yet  come; 
he  might  have  been  sent  for  without  more  ado." 
—The  answer  is:  Behold,  he  is  there,  hid 
among  the  baggage.  The  Pron.  "  he"  (&HH)  does 
not  require  a  preceding  "  the  man  "  (Then.),  but 
relates  to  the  person  referred  to  in,  or  giving  oc- 
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casion  to  the  question,  and  to  whom  the  procedure 
referred.  "Stuff"  (aKevq,  vasa),  baggage,  which 
must  have  been  extensive  in  such  an  assembly. 
As  Saul  had  the  assurance  that  he  was  the  king 
chosen  bv  God,  his  behavior  here  could  not  sig 
nify  that  he  wished  to  evade  the  acceptance  of 
the  kingdom,  but  must  be  referred  to  overpower 
ing  diffidence,  in  view  of  the  grand  preparations 
of  the  election  and  the  divine  decision  which  had 
laid  so  mighty  a  grasp  on  his  life,  and  to  "  anx 
ious  consideration  of  the  awfully  important  con 
sequences  of  his  appearance  "  (Ew. ). — With  this 
view  the  remark  of  Clericus  may  be  considered  to 
accord:  "Saul,  informed  beforehand  by  Samuel  of 
what  would  be  done,  seems  to  have  hidden  himself, 
that  lie  might  not  appear  to  have  solicited  the  royal 
dignity,  and  to  have  come  to  Mizpah  to  gain  the 
popular  vote  for  himself." — In  the  beginning  of 
ver.  23  the  three  consecutive  verbs  give  a  quick 
and  lively  coloring  to  the  whole  process  of  fetch 
ing  Saul  from  his  purposely  sought-out  hiding- 
place.  His  magnificent  stature  (ix.  2),  as  outward- 
physical  qualification  for  the  kingdom,  very  im 
posing  to  the  people,  is  here  again  expressly 
mentioned  (eMor  a^iov  rvpavvid'oc,  Eurip.  in  Gro- 
tius).  In  accordance  with  the  people's  receptivity 
for  so  imposing  and  kinglv  an  appearance,  Samuel 
closes  tbe  solemn  election  with  the  words  (ver. 
24):  See  ye  him  whom  the  Lord  has  cho 
sen?  by  which  lie  expressly  declares  the  elect  inn 
by  lot  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  previous  divine 
choice,  and  completes  the  formal  presentation  of 
Saul  as  the  divinely-appointed  king,  and  then 
adds  as  proof:  For  there  is  none  like  him  in 
all  the  people.  There  are  tiro  fat-tors  which, 
according  to  this  account,  co-operated  to  call  forth 
the  people's  crv  of  salutation  and  homage :  May 
the  king  live!  The  testimony  of  Samuel:  "This 
is  the  king  chosen  by  the  Lord,"  granted  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  their  demand,  proceeding  from  a 
vain,  haughty,  and  unfaithful  mind,  was  not  well- 
pleasing  to  him,  and  the  immediate  impression 
made  by  Saul's  person,  which  was  in  keeping  with 
the  kingly  dignity. 

Ver.  25.  The  manner  of  the  kingdom. 
Samuel  is  said  to  have  done  three  things  in  con 
nection  with  this  constitution:  1)  he  set  it  before 
the  people;  2)  he  wrote  it  in  a  book  ;  3)  he  laid 
it  up  before  the  Lord. — The  "  law  of  the  kingdom," 
which  Samuel  presented  to  the  people,  is,  as  ap 
pears  from  the  context,  one  Avhich  has  not  yet 
been  written.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
"manner  of  the  king"  (viii.  11  sqq.)  in  which  Samuel 
set  before  the  people  the  usurpation  of  an  unre 
stricted  arbitrary  rule,  such  as  existed  among  the 
heathen  nations  whose  monarchical  constitution 
Israel  envied.  In  content  it  was  no  doubt  essen 
tially  the  same  with  the  law  of  the  king  in  Dent, 
xvii.  14-20,  especially  vers.  19,  20,  and  therefore 
related  to  the  divinely  established  rights  and  du 
ties  of  the  theocratic  king,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
the  people  were  authorized  to  demand  from  him. 
God's  purpose  is  to  rule  the  people  through  Him 
as  His  organ.  The  "  right  [or  manner]  of  the 
kingdom'  is  therefore,  this  being  its  theocratic 
ground  and  aim,  not  a  capitulation  (Michaelis)  | 
between  the  king  (that  is,  here  Samuel)  and  the  \ 
people  or  the  first  example  of  a  constitutional  1 
monarchy  (Then.) ;  for  the  restraints,  which  are  ! 


here  set  on  the  kingly  power,  are  not  imposed  by 
the  demands  of  the  people,  or  by  a  partition  of 
power  between  king  and  people,  and  not  by  a  con 
tract  or  agreement  between  the  two  as  parties,  but 
are  given  in  the  divine  Law,  in  the  already  exist 
ing  theocratic  right  of  the  theocracy,  in  which  the 
absolute  monarchy  of  the  divine  will  is  to  rule 
I  and  reign  over  king  and  people,  both  together. — 
Samuel  wrote  this  law  of  the  kingdom  in  a  book. 
,  We  find   here  the  first  trace,   after  the  written 
records  of  Moses,  of  writing  among  the  prophets, 
!  long  before  the  literary  activity  to  which  we  owe 
what  we  now  have,  and  essentially  also  the  spoken 
|  prophecies  with  the  historical  notices  pertaining 
to  them — the  beginning  of  a  literature,  which  was 
exclusively  in  the  service  of  the  theocratic  spirit, 
and,  Avhen  it  appeared  soon  after  this  in  the  so- 
called  Schools  of  the  Prophets,  made  its  first  task 
the  theocratic  writing  of  history. — He  laid  it  up 
before    the    Lord.      Where   and    how?     The 
t  supposition  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  Tabernacle 
at  Shi  loh  contradicts  the  context,  from  which  it 
I  appears  that  the  deposition  was  made  in  the  place 
where  the  announcement  took  place.     The  ex- 
I  pression  "before  the  Lord"   leaves  the  manner 
undetermined,  and  indicates  merely  the  solemn 
and  formal  deposition  and  preservation  of  the  wri 
ting,  as  sacred  original  documentary  record  of  the 
establishment    and    regulation   of  the   theocratic 
|  kingdom,  in  a  safe  place  before  the  Lord,  whose 
presence  was  symbolically  represented  partly  by 
the  holy  priestly  vestment,  partly  by  the  altar  to 
which  the  people  approached,  and  in  connection 
therewith  had  here  its  local  representation  even 
without  tabernacle  and  ark,  though  we  know  not 
in  what   manner. — Notwithstanding   this    public 
and  solemn  investment  of  Saul  with  the  royal  dig 
nity  and  authority,  Samuel   continues  to  be  the 
highest  director  of  the  affairs  of  the  people;  the 
voir   established   kingdom   retires  passively  into   the 
background  before  Samuel'*   Prophetic- Judicial  Of- 
i  ficc,   which  retains    its  full  activity  and  authority. 
\  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  Saul, 
but  Samuel   that  finally  dismisses  the  people,  an 
act  which  involves  the  formal  closing  by  him  of 
the  assembly. 

Vers.  26,  27.  SauPs  behavior  after  his  installa 
tion  as  king,  and  the  behavior  of  the  people  towards 
him.  And  Saul  also  went  home  to  Gibeah. 
Clericus  hence  infers  that  the  Philistines  had  no 
military  post  at  Gibeah,  since  they  would  not 
have  permitted  Israel  to  have  a  king  in  opposi 
tion  to  their  authority;  but  the  objection  vanishes 
when  we  reflect  that,  the  Philistines  being  few  in 
number  and  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  elec 
tion,  the  meaning  of  the  event  might  easily  have 
been  concealed  from  them,  at  least  for  the  short 
time  till  the  battle  of  ch.  xi.  during  which  Saul 
remained  quietly  at  home,  especially  as  such 
great  religious  assemblies  at  Samuel's  instance 
were  not  infrequent  and  could  not  appear  strange 
to  the  Philistines,  and  Saul  had  returned  to  his 
ordinary  occupations  in  the  field. — The  conduct 
of  the  people  towards  Saul  as  king  is  twofold.  On 
one  side  he  receives  friendly  recognition  with 
willingness  to  serve  him  [and  there  went  with 
him  the  company  of  valiant  men].  The 
Sept.  and  Then,  read :  "  There  went  sons  of 
strength,  whose  hearts  God  had  touched,  with 
Saul ;"  but  this  is  suspicious  as  being  apparently 
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a  conformity  to  the  following  "sons  of  wickedness," 
interpreting  the  somewhat  strange  word  "valiant 
company"  (^D)  by  the  ordinary  periphrasis 
"sons  of  strength"  (VlTJS),  as  in  1  Kings  i.  r>2. 
The  word  (Vn)  is  found  alone  with  similar  mean- 
ing  "host"  (in  Pharaoh's  retinue)  in  Ex.  xiv. 
28;  here  it  means  "valiant  company,"  but  with 
allusion  to  the  "power"  which  Saul  as  king 
might  build  up  from  such  valiant  men  as  those 
who  now  formed  the  escort  of  honor.  Whose 
hearts  God  had  touched;  that  is,  to  show 
themselves  so  faithful  and  willing  in  service  and 
obedience.  This  faithfulness  and  willingness  to  \ 
serve,  shown  in  their  escorting  Saul,  sprang  from  I 
their  heart*,  the  deepest  base  and  centre  of  their 
inner  life;  but  it  was  in  this  case  an  c/cct  of  the  i 
immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
sanctifies  and  rules  the  heart  even  in  respect  to 
moral  deportment  towards  His  constituted  authori-  < 
ties.  But  not  irresistibly.  In  ver.  1*7  we  find  an 
organized  opposition  to  God's  established  king 
dom,  whose  representative  Said  was.  Whether 
envy  and  jealousy  produced  it  (Then.)  is  not  said. 
The  opposition  are  called  "worthless  people" 
6.^3  \33).  They  are  people  who  1 )  haughtily 
and  contemptuously  nullified  beforehand  the  ichole- 
somencss  and  utility  of  Saul's  royal  government  for 
the  people  in  their  depressed  condition, — the  ques 
tion  "  What  will  the  man  help  us?"  expresses 
hostility  to  and  contempt  for  Saul's  kingship  as  a  ! 
completely  aimless  and  useless  institution;  '2)  they 
exhibited  decided  "contempt"  for  his  jit  ness  for 
the  ollice,  and  attacked  his  personal  honor;  3) 
they  did  not  show  submission  to  his  rule,  "  brought 
him  no  present"  as  sign  of  reverence,  obedience,  I 
and  obligation  to  provide  for  his  maintenance; 
for  freewill-gifts  from  the  people  were  a  part  of 
the  regular  revenue  of  princes. — Clericus:  "There 
fore  others,  who  thought  better  of  his  election,  ' 
brought  him  gifts,  that  he  might  maintain  the 
royal  dignity  without  disgrace."  Saul's  conduct 
towards  these  enemies:  he  was  as  a  deaf  man  ; 
that  is,  he  acted  as  if  lie  heard  nothing;  "he  left 
those  men's  contempt  unnoticed"  (Tier.).  This 
shows  self-control  and  self-denial,  but  also  great 
foresight  and  prudence;  for  though  Saul  had  had 
the  right,  notwithstanding  his  and  Samuel's  pur 
pose  that  he  should  remain  in  private  life  awhile, 
to  proceed  vigorously  against  this  mean  insult  to  ' 
his  person  and  office,  yet  such  a  course  might 
have  prejudiced  his  position  among  and  towards 
the  people;  and  all  the  more,  if  the  open  opposcrs,  | 
as  Niigelsbach  conjectures  (Herz.  XIII.,  433), 
belonged  "  to  the  princes  of  the  larger  and  hitherto 
controlling  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  election  of  an  obscure 
Benjaminite,"  in  which  case,  still  more  imbit- 
tered  by  Saul's  resolution  to  punish  them,  they 
could  have  made  their  influence  still  more  widely 
felt  against  him. — As  to  the  construction  it  is  to 

be  remarked  with  Keil  on  oVl  (ver.  26)  and  'IT] 
(ver.  27)  that  in  both  cases  "the  Imperf.  with 
Waw  Consec.  forms  the  apodosis  to  a  preceding 
adjective-clause  as  protasis,"  and  the  sequence  of 
clauses  in  German  [and  English,  TR.]  would  be: 

"  When  Saul  also  went  home there  went 

with  him  .  .  .  .,  and  when  worthless  people  said 
he  was  as  a  deaf  person." 


HISTORICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

See  the  remarks  in  the  Exegetical  exposition. 
In  addition  to  these: 

1.  Anointing  with   oil  as   a   sacred,  theocratic 
usage  is  the  symbol  of  introduction  into   the  fel 
lowship  and   service  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  a.s  is 
clear  from  xvi.  13  sq.  ;   Isa.  Ix.  1  sq.     It  was  em 
ployed  1)   in   connection  with  the  tabernacle  and 
"  all  that  was  in   it,"   that   is,  its   furniture   I  Kx. 
xxix.  3(5;  xxx.  20-30;  xl.  J)-13  ;  Lev.   viii.  ]()- 
12;  Num.   vii.  1),  and    in    these   lifeless  object* 
(which  are  said  to  be  "sanctified  ")  denotes  their 
separation  from  everything  unclean   and   unholy, 
and  their  consecration  to  the  holy  end  for  which 
they  were  designed,  namelv,  to  be  instruments  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  for  ailing  on  His  people.     So 
it  is  said  especially  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
Kx.  xl.  10:   "and  it  shall  be  most  holy,"  because 
as  the  place  of  expiation,  it  was  the  holiest  object 
in  the  court  ;  2)  in  connection  with   />ow//.«,   who 
are  called  to  theocratical  service  and  office,  anoint 
ing  is  the   symbol    of  the   impartation  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  the  equipment  with  His  gifts  and  pow 
ers  as  indispensable   condition  of  the   right   theo 
cratic  exercise  of  the  office.     Hitherto  confined  to 
sanctuary  and  priests,  it  now  appears  as  the  con 
secration  to   the  theocratic,   ojfire  of  kin;/,   and   de 
notes  here  the  impartation  of  the  powers  of  lij^ht 
and  life  from   the  Spirit  of  God,  as  possessor  of 
which  the  king  is  henceforth  called  by  excellence 
t  he  Anointed  of  t  lie  Lord,  and  is  alone  authorized  to 
exercise  the  theocratic  rule  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
the  invisible  King.     The  "coming  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  "  on  Saul   and   David  is  the  consequence  of 
their  anointing,  or  answers  to  the  significance  of 
its  symbolism.      The  natural    basis  for   this  sym 
bolism  of  oil  is  its   power  to   dispense   light  and 
life,  joy   and   healing,  by  which  it  sets  forth  the 
Spirit's    dispensation    of  light    and    life    and    the 
therein-contained  gifts  and   powers    ( j-'.-ihr,  Xi/ntb. 
II.,  173).     And  in  the  historical  development  of 
the  theocracy  and  of  the  divine  revelations  which 
point  to  the  perfecting  and  fulfilment  of  the  the 
ocracy  in  the  New  Covenant,  the  symbolic  anoint 
ing  of  theocratic  kings,  priests,  and  prophet*  (eomp. 
1  Ki.  xix.  15,  10)  as  sign  of  the  impartation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  its  powers  is  the  type,  that 
is,  the  historical  foretokening  and  prefiguring  of 
the   anointing  with  the  Spirit   without   measure 
(John  iii.  34)  and  with  the  spirit  of  might  (Acts 
x.  3S),  by  which  Jesus  was  "  the  Christ,"  the  An 
ointed  of  God  for  the  New-Testamental  kingdom 
of  God,  first  as  King  of  His  kingdom,  and  then  as 
chief  Prophet  and  Priest.    Samuel's  word:  "  Ttte 
Lord   hath    anointed    thee,"    signifies   that   God 
Himself,  of  His  free  grace,  dispenses  the  powers 
and  gifts  of  His  Spirit,  when  He  calls  to  an  office 
in  His  kingdom  and  service. 

2.  The  greatness  and  glory  of  the  royal  office 
consisted  essentially  in  the  fact  that  he  who  filled 
it  was  "Prince  m*er  the  inheritance  or  possession  of 
Jehomh."     The  foundation  for  this  view   is  the 
inward  life-fellowship  into  which  God  has  so  en 
tered  with  Israel  by  His  self-revelation,  that  they 
have  Him  as  their  God,  as  their  highest  good  and 
possession ;    Ex.   xx.  2 :    "I  am   the   Lord,  thy 
God."     God  is  thus  the  possession  of  His  people, 
and  of  every  individual  godly  man,  Ps.  xvi.  5 ; 
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cxlii.  C  ;  cxix.  57  ;  Jer.  x.  1G;  11. 19.  Conversely 
the  people  of  Israel  is  the  property  (Hv^D)  of  its 
God,  or  His  inheritance  (H^rU),  1)  by  reason  of 
its  election  out  of  all  other  peoples,  Ex.  xix.  •">;  2) 
by  reason  of  the  wonderful  deliverance  out  of  Egypt, 
Ex.  xix.  4;  Dent.  iv.  20;  ix.  29;  3)  by  reason 
of  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  5  ;  4)  by  reason 
of  the  constant  manifestations  of  grace  and  salvation 
(Ps.  xxviii.  9  |  2  Sam.  xiv.  16 ;  xxi.  3),  among 
which  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  greatest,  Ex. 
xxxiv.  9.  The  New  Covenant  presents  the  ful 
fillment  and  completion  of  this  relation  in  the 
/Idof  -Trspi.ni'fjf.or  ["peculiar  people/'  that  is,  God's 
own  property]  Tit.  ii.  14;  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

3.  The  three  signs  Avhich,  in  accordance  with 
Samuel's  prophetic  announcement,  were  given  to 
Saul,  signify  in  the  first  place  in  genera!  the  assu 
rance  given  him  (by  events  apparently  accidental, 
yet  ordered  to  this  end  by  Gocl )  of  His  divine  ap 
pointment  to  the  royal  office  and  his  qualification 
for  it,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord  would  therein  be 
ivith  him.  In  the  lives  of  those  who  desire  to 
serve  God  in  faithful  obedience,  even  the  simplest 
and  apparently  most  accidental  events  must  goto 
confirm  the  assurance  that  all  things  work  toge 
ther  for  good  to  them  that  serve  God,  and  to  con 
firm  their  confidence  in  His  providence  that 
works  in  detached,  seemingly  insignificant  cir 
cumstances,  and  His  faithfulness  that  lasts  through 
life. — Severally,  however,  these  three  signs  indi 
cate  so  many  principal  stations  in  the  development 
of  Saul's  inner  life,  and  in  an  advancing  line  from 
the  ass-driver  to  the  "prince  of  the  inheritance 
of  God."  These  are  divinely-ordered  facts,  each 
of  which  has  two  meanings  for  Saul ;  first  a  fac 
tual  revelation  or  instruction  from  God  for  the 
present  moment,  and  then  a  preiigurative  relation 
to  the  future  administration  of  his  royal  office. 
The  first  occurrence,  the  meeting  with  two  men 
who  inform  him  that  the  asses  are  found,  frees 
his  heart  from  the  pressure  of  little,  earthly, 
everyday  cares,  and  instructs  him  henceforth, 
free  from  the  concerns  of  the  lower,  material  life, 
to  direct  his  inner  life  to  the  lofty  aims  and  du 
ties  of  his  theocratic  calling.  Once  for  all  the 
petty  earthly  is  to  find  for  him  its  quietus.  In 
wardly  free  and  consecrated  to  the  Lord  alone, 
he  is  to  pursue  his  way  upward.  The  second  sign  : 
three  men  going  up  to  Bethel  offer  him  two  of  the 
three  sacrificial  loaves.  This  gift  is  the  factual  ho 
mage  paid  him  by  a  royal  offering,  and  betokens 
for  the  future  his  royal  position  in  which  to  him, 
along  with  sanctuary  and  priests,  the  wealth 
of  the  land  will  be  offered  as  tribute.  The  third 
event  directs  Saul's  look  from  this  kingly  power 
to  the  highest  conditions  of  a  right  theocratic 
administration,  which  he  receives  through  impar- 
tation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  His  gifts.  In  the  I 
company  of  prophets  by  the  Spirit  which  comes  j 
on  him,  he  receives  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  that  j 
equipment  of  his  inner  life  with  the  powers  of  the  | 
divine  Spirit  by  which  he  becomes  another  man  j 
and  receives  a  new  heart,  In  this  there  is  also 
for  the  future  the  warning  that  it  is  only  under 
the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  in  the  absolute  obe 
dience  of  his  will  to  the  divine  will,  rooted  in  a 
heart  new-created,  changed  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  sanctified,  that  he  can  fulfil  his  calling  so  as 
to  secure  the  welfare  of  God's  inheritance  and  the 


approbation  of  the  Lord.  So,  while  outwardly 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  and  coming  home 
at  last,  Saul  rises  inwardly  from  the  cares  of  a 
lower  earthly  calling  to  the  lofty  tasks  of  the 
highest  office  of  the  theocracy  in  which  he  is  to 
gain  for  his  people  the  holiest  possessions — from 
a  low  and  common  sphere  of  life  to  a  free  broad 
view  that  embraces  all  Israel — from  a  soul  en 
tangled  in  the  natural  and  earthly  to  the  experi 
ence  of  thorough  renewal  of  heart  and  change  of 
mind — from  a  low  and  narrow  wealth,  wherein 
he  seeks  satisfaction,  to  the  possession  of  the  high 
est  and  holiest  gift,  the  Spirit  of  God — from  a  pro 
fane,  godless  life,  to  the  most  intimate  fellowship 
with  God  through  the  mediation  of  the  Spirit. 
This  career  and  leading  of  Saul  is  a  type  of  the 
Lord's  leadings  which  all  experience  who  give 
themselves  up  to  His  guidance  that  they  may  be 
called  bv  Him  for  His  kingdom  and  its  service. 
The  change  of  the  natural  man,  the  renewal  of  the 
inner  life  from  the  heart  out  showed  itself,  indeed, 
in  the  Old-Testamental  point  of  view,  partially 
and  sporadically  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  also 
only  a  thing  postulated,  desiderated,  promised, 
and  as  such  is  most  clearly  expressed  in  Ps.  Ii. 
12-14;  Jer.  xxxi. ;  Ez.  xxxvi. ;  the  complete 
fulfillment  was  possible  only  in  the  New-Testa- 
mental  kingdom  of  God  through  the  new  birth  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  which  in  all  its  fulness  was  first 
imparted  by  Christ  and  went  out  from  Christ, 
John  iii.  [Because  of  the  difference  in  force  and 
extent  of  the  expression  "new  heart"  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  we  must  guard  against  sup 
posing  in  Saul  so  radical  a  change  as  Dr.  Erd- 
inann  seems  disposed  to  assume.  In  the  Old 
Test,  conception  any  endowment,  spiritual,  men 
tal  or  physical,  which  connects  itself  with  faith  in 
God,  is  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  (see  the  history  of  Samson  and  the  Judges 
generally,  and  Balaam),  and  a  divine  influence 
which  leads  a  man  to  sing  the  praises  of  God,  as 
Saul  did  here,  is  not  necessarily  the  creative  touch 
which  regenerates  the  soul.  In  an  important 
sense  Saul  was  a  changed  man,  and  received  a 
new  heart,  in  the  elevation  of  his  aims  and  his 
upward  striving  to  God ;  but  his  after-life  shows 
that  this  impulse  towards  the  divine,  given  in 
mercy  by  the  divine  Spirit,  was  damped  and 
finally  destroyed  by  the  opposing  force  of  his 
worldliness  and  self-seeking.  His  heart,  so  we 
must  conclude  from  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  was 
touched  and  roused,  but  not  new-created. — TK,.] 

4.  It  is  noteworthy  for  the  significance  of  this 
crisis  in  the  life  of  Saul  as  well  as  in  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel,  that  these  three 
facts,  so  important  for  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  calling  of  Saul,  occur  at  or  not 
far  from  holy  places,  which  were  of  great  import 
ance  for   the   history   of  Israel.     Rachel's  grave 
must  have  reminded  Saul  how  here,  by  the  birth 
of  Benjamin,  which  cost  his  ancestress  her  life, 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  to  which 
this  smallest  tribe  was  raised  by  his  election  as 
j  king.     The  ancient  Bethel  carried  him  back  to 
j  the  time  when  God's  revelation  to  Jacob  strength- 
t  ened  the  foundation  of  the  theocracy  which  was 
;  laid  in  Abraham's  call   and  the  promises  given 
j  him,  and  renewed  the  promise  made  to  the  patri 
archs  ;  in  the  sanctuary  there  Saul  sees  the  sign 
i  of  the  covenant-faithfulness  of  the  God  of  Abra 
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ham  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Gibeah  and  its  neighbor-  descending  from  tlic  high-place  at  Gilx-ah  which 
ing  height  was  a  place  consecrated  to  sacrifice  Saul  joined,  shows  that  in  these  hodies  the'rc  were 
and  prayer  and  especially  important  because  the  >  common  rditjwua  exercises.  However  the<e  a^o- 
dwelling-place  or  pilgn mage-shrine  of  a  comma-  ciations  arose  through  the  associative  impulse  of 
nity  of  prophets.  Here  flourishes  prophecy,  the  awakened  higher  life— whether  Samuel 
which  in  Samuel  prepares  the  way  tor  the  king-  founded  them  or  not  is  uncertain  the  latter  : 
(loin,  and  guides  it  on  the  wav  ;  here  rules  the 
mi; 
am 
I' 

signs,  arc,  in  respect  to  their  Bigniiicance  tor  his    of  the  prophets)    -they    were,    by   their  concen- 

for 
tho 


orn,  and  guides  it  on  the  way;  here  rules  the  more  probable;  but  after  their  establishment  he 
ighty  prophetic  spirit,  which  lays  hold  on  Saul,  took  them  under  his  care,  and  later  gave  them   -i 
nd  winch  he  receives  with  its  gifts.     The  holy  firmer  form  and  government    (seech    xix    and 
laces,  in  and  near  which  Saul  receives  the  three  what  is  there  said  at  greater  K  n-th  of  the  schools 
igns,  arc,  in  respect  to  their  significance  for  bis  of  the  prophets)— they    wi  iv,    hv   their  concen- 
callmg  to   the   royal   office,    the  historically   ln,l,j  trated  power  of  religious  life,   li-'-ht  and  salt  for 
around.      'Ibis  is  as  little  accidental  as  the  be-  the  popular  life,  and   diflusid  around   them  the 
lief,  so  often  expressed  in  the  Psalter,  that  help  influences  of  the  Spirit  that  filled  them.      An  in 
comes  from  the  holy  place;  and  the  central  conn-  dication  of  this   is  the   power  of  the  Spirit    bv 
try  the  tribes  of  Beniamin  and  Ephraim,  whither  which  Saul  was  laid  hold  of  (in  his  third  siim') 
Saul  s  steps  now  lead  him    is  especially   rich   in  after  his  meeting  with  those  men.     P,ut   this  new 
such  holy  places     (Ew.  III.  30).                                ,  Spirit-born  life  has  i..  contrast  alwavs  in  a  lower 
^  5.  tor  the  development  of  prophecy  in  the  time  sensuous  life,  disin.-limd   to  the  JOVOIH  abandon 


just  hcfore  the  rise  of  the  theocratic  kingdom  the    and  the  holy'  uprising  towards 
history  in   this  section   is  important   in  several    dering  question :   "Is  Saul  a  No 

»,  t      ,  \  \  '       .       1 A       i»  .1  ,  •  . 

phet 


The  \von- 
g  the  pro- 
which  the 

vnetic  fraternity,  winch  is  not  an  accidental  assem-    worldly-minded,  strangers  to  the  life  in  the  Spirit 
a  connected,  united  community.     Its    of  the  Lord,  stand  opposed  to  the  members  ol  the 

prophetic  Cuiou,  just  as  to-dav   tin-  children  of 


respects.     We  here  meet  for  the  first  time  a  pro 
hetic  fraternity,  which  is  not  an  accidental  asscin- 


points  to  such  a  contrast, 


members  are  called  "prophets;"  to  their  desig 
nation  y<f>iim  (D'N'33   ["  prophets,"  taken  to   be    the  wor. 
from  a  verb  meaning  "  to  gush  forth"])   answers    n'om    above,    set    ih 
the  inspired  outstreaming  of  praise   to  (iod   in    I'eviling    over    against 
testimony  of  His  deeds  of  grace ;  the   bond   that  I  "  1'ictists  and  godly." 
unites  them  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  who   (ills  them 
and    impels    them    to    such    inspired    utterances; 
their  inner  unity  and  fellowship  shows  itself   it 

!  Ill  I  1         • 


despising  the  guidance 

',     set     themselves     with 

living     Christians, 


I'  the  Spirit 
ontempt    or 


The  /'/'"/» /"•//<•  iii*pirati<in  is  characteristically 
delineated  in  these'  occurrences.  Its  cwticc  con 
sists  in  such  an  entrance  of  the  Spirit  of  (iod  into 

is  probable,  already  in  a  common  nltodc.  and  like  tnc>  inner  life  of  the  prophet,  that  the  latter  is 
manner  of  life.  It  is  an  association  of  propheti-  thereby  mightily  laid  hold  of  and  lifted  up  into 
cal  men,  representing  both  the  prophetic  calling  the  condition  of  ecstatic  ravishment.  Asa  rcfn'cle 
and  ollice  (iniinim),  and  the  prophetic  gift  (donmn],  <>'  this  spiritual  excitation  appears  here  instru- 
that  is,  prophecy  not  of  the  nature  of  a  calling  niental  and  vocal  inu*ic  which,  on  the  phv.-ieal- 


and  office.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  nume-    Psychical   side,   gives    freer   play   to   the   feelings 
strength   of  this  prophetic  element  in   the    :"'oused    by    the    divine    Spirit.     The    prophetic 


rical 
peopl 


certain  from  this  narrative  that  the 


prt.  e    p 

inspiration  takes  the  musical  art  into  its  service. 


. 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  showed  itself  alive  in  indivi-    If  ver.  5  says  nothing  special  as  to  the  relation 


dual  circles  of  the  national  life,  and  freely  and 
mightily  unfolded  its  powers  and  gifts.  A  pre- 
indication  of  this  is  found  in  the  incident  recorded 
in  Num.  xi.  2b'  sq.,  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
freely  and  independently  of  institutions  exhibited 


to  the  prophetic  utterance,  it  vet   shows 
was  practiced  in   the  prophetic  corn- 
nities.     In  its  orii/in  the  prophetic  inspiration 
a   sudden   thing  which   gets 


th 


man's  subjective  state;  the  Spirit 


its  awakening  and  vitalizing  power,  outside  of  of (Jod  "comes  upon"  Saul;  we  trace  it  as  a  con- 
the  circle  of  Elders  gathered  around  Moses  at  the  trolling  power  in  vers.  (i,  10;  xix.  20;  Mic.  iii. 
Tabernacle,  in  the  camp  of  the  people,  and  when  ^-  The  utterance  of  this  inspiration,  the  "j 


Joshua  contended  that  Moses 
was  the 


ving,"   is   impassioned    addre 


inspired 


only  proper  medium  of  the  divine  Spirit  son^»  ar|d  has  an  enkindling,  sweeping  power.  It 
Moses  rebuked  him  with  the  words:  "  Enviest  is<  however,  only  a  momentanj,  not  a  continuous 
tlioii  for  my  sake?  I  would  that  till  Jehovah's  thing.  As  the  seventy-two  elders  prophesied 
veople  were  prophets,  that  Jehovah  would  put  or>ce,  an(l  not  again,  so  also  Saul  here  among  the 
his  Spirit  upon  them!"  In  the  rise  of  the  prophets  prophets.  The  spring  of  the  Spirit  is  an  inter- 
of  Samuel's  time  we  see  a  fulfillment  of  the  pro-  nutting  one»  because,  according  to  the  nature  of 
mise  contained  in  Moses'  exclamation,  a  sign  of  tne  O^  Covenant,  though  there  might  be  various 
the  new  spiritual  life  of  faith  aroused  in  the  peo-  g™0^'*  of  individual  powerful  inworkings.  there 
pie,  a  type  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  all  co"lfl  not  he  a  permanent  indwelling  of  the  Spirit 
flesh,  which  is  prophesied  of  in  Joel  iii.  [ii.  28],  °f  CJod  in  the  heart  of  man.*  The  indispensable 
and  is  set  forth  in  the  New  Covenant  as  factual  condition  of  the  prophetic  inspiration  and  of  pro- 
condition  of  the  universal  priesthood,  limited  phesying  as  a  genuine  life-utterance  of  the  Spirit 
only  by  the  working  of  God's  Spirit,  and  as  final  fr°m  above  is  a  mind  directed  to  the  living  God, 
revelation  of  the  living  God.  Further,  in  these  - 

prophetic  communities,  whether  they  were  from       *  [The  author  seems  here  to  confound  the  special 

the  beginning  firmlv  organized  or  free  associa-  and  the  ordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,    Then 

.i,.,,  wj  see  the  ttn^a«,c,V,,,«  ^,-er  of  the  S^^WffiEStWS  %&£% 

prophetic   spirit  over   against   the  disruption  of  for  not  believing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt  just  as 

the  theocratic  and  religious   life  which   wis  thp  really  and  permanently,  though  not  so  distinctly,  in  all 

legacy  of  the  time  of  the  Judges.     The  company  ^sPe°P(e  under  the  Old  Covenant  -  under  thc  Ne~ 
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the  religious-ethical  disposition  o/  heart  well-pleasing 
to  himj  such  as  Saul  had  received  by  the  Lord's 
leadings,  he  going  obediently  and  humbly  in  the 
ways  appointed  him.  Comp.  ver.  9  :  "  God  gave 
him  another  heart,'[  with  ver.  10:  "the  Spirit  of 
God  came  upon  him,  and  he  prophesied  in  their 
midst." 

6.  "God  gave  him  another  heart"  comp.  ver. 
9  with  ver.  6  and  Deut.  v.  20  [29]  :  "O  that  they 
had  such  a  heart  to  fear  me."     "Therefore  the 
working   of  revelation  is  directed   to   renewing 
man  from  the  heart,  and  its  aim  is,   by  a  divine 
salvation,    to    destroy   the   unreceptiveness    (the 
stupidity   in   which   the  soul's   centre  labors,   as 
Roos  expresses  it,  Fund,  psychol.  ex  sacr.  script., 
1769,  p.  153)  and  the  opposition  of  the  heart  (the 
circumcision  of  the  heart,   Deut.  xxx.  6),  to  put 
the  fear  of  God  into  the  heart   (Jer.  xxxii.  40), 
and  so  make  the  law  an  inward  thing  (Jer.  xxxi. 
33).     This  is  effected  by  the  divine  Spirit  which, 
even  under  the  Old  Covenant,  making  prophets 
by  change  of  heart  into  other  men  (1  Sam.  x.  6, 
9),    and    causing    the    pious    to    experience    His 
power,  that  purifies  the  heart  and   brings  it  into 
accord  with  God's  law  (Ps.  li.  12-14),  thus  points 
to  the  new  creation  of  the  heart  on  the  plane  of 
completed  salvation,  K/.ek.  xxxvi.  26  sq.;  xi.  19." 
Oehler  s.  v.  Herz,  Her/.og,  Jl.  E. 

7.  The  two  elections  of  king  ;  ix.  1 — x.  16  and 
x.  17-27.     SuiiPscall  to  the  royal  oihce  consists 
in  tim  consecutive  acts:  1)  in  the  section  ix.  1 — x. 
16  is  related    how  Said    is  personally   called    in 
secret,  consecrated  bv  anointing,  and  by  the  three 
signs  assured  that  he  is  the  king  of  Israel  called 
by  the  Lord     Here  the  divine  factor,  as  the  only 
effective  one,   appears  in  the  foreground;  2)  in 
x.  17-27  is  related  the  public  election,  of  Saul  by 
lot  by  a  popular  assembly  called   for  that  purpose 
by  Samuel  "to  the  Lord."    Here  the  human  factor 
appears  in  co-operationwith  the  divine,  and  Samuel 
is  their  intermediator.  There  is  no  conflict  between 
these  two  narratives.     "  Is  then   the  divine  in 
struction  to  Samuel  to  grant  the  people's  demand 
and  give  them  a  king  (eh.  viii.)   and  the  revela 
tion  that  Saul  was  the  man  selected  by  Jehovah, 
together  with  the  anointing  of  Saul  (ix.  1 — x.  1(5) 
irreconcilable  with  his  choice  by  lot?— That  a 
prophet  carries  out  unconditionally  the  will  of 
God,  even  when  it  does  not  accord  with  his  own 
views,  and  leaves  the  decision  of  the  lot  to  the 
control  of  God,  involves  neither  a  tempting  of 
God  nor  a  piece  of  jugglery  "   (Keil,  Introd.  I., 
235  ;  the  latter  part'  against  Thenius).     By   the 
lot,  as  means  of  direct  divine  decision,  Saul,  already 
in  secret  called  to  be  king,  was  as  such  openly  be*- 
fore  the  whole  people  to  receive  solemn  divine 
legitimation.     Similarly  in  Aaron's  case,  Numb, 
xvii.     Besides  the  two  principal  stations  of  the 
road  on  which  Saul  is  led  by  God  through  Samuel 
into  the  kingdom,  Ramah  and   Mizpah,  between 
which  Rachel's  grave,  Deborah's  oak  and  Gibeah 
are  important  intermediate  stations,  there  is  yet  a 
third,  Gilgal,   chap.   xi.     Here  the  kingdom  is 
renewed  to  him,  here  he  first  finds  undivided, 
universal  recognition  as  king  of  Israel,  having 
once  more  received  the  divine  legitimation  by  a 
victory  over  the  enemy.     We  find  here  a  grada 
tion  in  the  occurrences,  each  of  which  contains  a 
new   moment,  and   none  of  which   has  anything 
that  excludes  or  contradicts  the  others. 


8.  The  twofold  law  of  the  king,  viii.  11-18  and  x. 
25.     These   two   are    mutually   exclusive.     The 
former  (viii.)  is  that  which  is  historically  neces- 

!  sary  from  the  heathen  point  of  view,  the  conse 
quence  of  the  demand  to  have  a  king  like  the  kings 
of  the  nations;  the  latter  (x.)  is  the  ideal  theo 
cratic  law  of  the  king,  which  corresponds  to  the 
call  of  the  covenant  people,  and,  as  an  outflow 
from  the  holy  will  of  the  covenant  God,  is  the 
limit  and  norm  of  the  royal  government.  The 
former  sprang  from  the  sinful  self-will  of  men,  the 
latter  is  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  divine  will. 
Saul's  call  and  election  was  to  be  completed  in 
his  attestation  after  the  norm  of  this  law  of  the 
kingdom. 

9.  The  position  of  prophecy  towards  the  newly- 
established   kingdom  is  a  controlling,  regulating, 
norm-giving  one.    Samuel's  conduct  towards  Saul 
on  his  entrance  upon  the  theocratic  royal  calling 
prefigures  the  position  which  prophecy  was  hence 
forth  to  occupy  alongside  of  the  kingdom,     "That 
the  law  of  the  king  should  not  be  a  dead  letter, 
that  royal  sell-will  should  be  kept  within  bounds, 
was  to  he  the  care  not  of  a  representative  popular 
assembly,  but  of  prophecy,  which  stood  as  theo 
cratic  watchman  by  the  side  of  royalty."    Oehler, 
*.  v.  Koniy  in  Herz.  E.  E.  VI.  12. 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Chap.  IX.  27  ;  X.  1.  How  the  Lord  fits  His 
chosen  ones  for  the  kingly  calling  in  His  kingdom : 

1)  By  quiet  instruction  by  means  of  His  word.  He 
brings  them  into  a  right  knowledge  of  the  tasks 
He  assigns;  2)  By  the  anointing  of  His  Spirit  He 
imparts  to  them  the  needful  power  and  strength 
therefor;  3)  Bv  the  production  of  infallible  signs 
He  gives  them  a  just  certainty  and  joyous  confi 
dence.   [Ver.  2,  latter  part,  Scott:  A  superior  care, 

j  in  coannon  life,  swallows  up  an  inferior  one;  and 
the  tender  parent  ceases  from  anxiety  about  his 
property,  when  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  son. 
....  And  so,  a  due  concern  about  eternal  things 
would  moderate  our  care  about  the  interests  of 
this  life— TR.]. 

Vers.  2-9.  The  signs  of  divine  guidance  along 
the  paths  of  human  life  on  earth,  how  they  1)  Point 
ing  backwards,  remind  us  of  the  manifestations  of 
grace  in  past  times  (the  holy  places) ;  2)  Point 
ing  upwards,  admonish  us  to  lift  up  the  heart  from 

I  worthless,  earthly  things  to  higher  good  ;  3)  Point- 

\  ing  forwards,  demand  a  new  life  in  the  Spirit,  and 
4)  call  on  us  to  look  into  our  OHM  heart,  while  for 
the  work  of  renewal  of  the  whole  man  they  pro- 

[  mise  the  gifts  and  powers  of  the  Spirit  from 
above. 

The  appearance  of  special  divine  signs  in  human 
life:  1)  Whence  coming ?  a)  Ordered  in  time  by 
God's  wise  Providence,  not  springing  from  chance, 
not  aimless;  b)  Decreed  in  his  eternal  purpose,  not 
accidental,  not  groundless;  c)  Sent  as  messengers 
of  His  holy  and  gracious  will,  not  meaningless. 

2)  To  whom  applying  f     a)  To  him  who  lets  him 
self  be  guided  by  God;  b)  To  him  who  holds  still 
when  God  is  guiding  him,  and  c)  To  him  who 
lets  God  speak  to  Him  by  His  word.     3)  What  sig 
nifying  f     a)  Reminding  of  the  saving  and  gra 
cious  presence  of  God  (partly  in  the  past,  partly 
in  the  present:  "God  is  with'thee") ;  b)  Pointing 
to  our  tasks,  which  under  the  guidance  of  the 
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Lord  arc  to  be  fulfilled  (vers.  7,  8)  ;  c)  Ejrhorting 
to  ;i  renewal  of  the  whole  inner  life  through  tin- 
power  of  the  Holy  ( Jhost  (com  p.  vers.  6,  9).  [  Ver. 
5.  Music  as  a  means  of  religious  exaltation,  j 
Coin  p.  2  Kings  iii.  15;  1  Cor.  xiv.  26-33;  Kph. 
v.  18.— Tu.]. 

Vers.  6-9.  The  transforming  effects  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  1)  Out  of  the  old 'heart  He  creates  a  | 
new  man.  2)  Out  of  dumb  people  He  makes 
prophets.  3)  To  the  weak  He  lends  power  and 
strength  for  a  great  work.  4)  Remoteness  from 
God  He  changes  into  the  most  intimate  commu 
nion  with  Goo.— Vers.  (5,  9.  Tin'  Spirit  nf  the  Lnnl 
will  come  >(pon  thee  !  1  )  A  great  n'or<l  nf  promise, 
which  applies  to  even/  nne  that  is  called  to  the 
kingdom  of (Jod.  2)  A  wonderful  erenf  of  the  in 
ner  life,  which  occurs  and  is  experienced  only 
under  definite  condition*.  3)  The  beginning  of  a 
new  life,  which  takes  place  by  the  change  of  the 
heart."  [Yer.  <>.  Prophesying  not  a  certain  proof 
of  pietv.  Comp.  Balaam,  Caiaphas  I  John  xi.  ~>1  ', 
and  the  "many"  in  Matt.  vii.  22. — Tit.]. 

Ver.  7.    The  great  word,  "God  IK  with  t/tcc  /"      1  ) 
The  infallible  signs,  which  assure  us  of  it.      2)  The  i 
consoling  strength,  which  the  heart  thereby  receives.  [ 
3)  The  mii/h>i/  impnlse  to  do  according  to  (iod's  i 
good  pleasure,  which  lies  therein.     4.)  The  earned 
exhortation  which   is  thereby  given,  in  all   the  oc 
currences  of  human   life,  to  mark  the  will  of  the 
Lord  therein  made1  known. 

Ver.  9.  The  new  heart  a  gift  of  God.  \  )  Through 
human  proclamations  of  tin-  divine  word  the  re 
newal  of  the  heart  is  onlv  prepared  f»r.  2>  But 
through  the  (Urine  aet  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working 
through  the  word  it  is  effected,  and  3i  It  is  ac 
companied  bv  infallible  signs  of  the  manifestations 
of  divine  grace  [HENRY:  lie  has  no  longer  the 

heart  of  a  husbandman concerned  onlv  about 

his  corn  and  cattle;  but  the  heart  of  a  statesman, 
a  general,  a  prince.  Whom  (Jod  calls  to  service 
He  will  make  fit  for  it.  If  He  advance  to  another 
station,  He  will  give  another  heart,  to  those  who 
sincerely  desire  to  serve  Him  with  their  power. — 
TB.].  ' 

Ver.  10.  The  power  of  communion  in  the  Lord: 
1)  Immrdly  it  unites  the  members  closely  together, 

a)  into  an  inward  confederacy  of  love  in  the  Lord, 

b)  into  harmonious  praise  of  the  Lord;  2)  Out 
wardly  it  exercises  a  controlling  and  contagious 
influence:  a)  so  that  a  way  is  made  for  the  in 
dwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  others, 
and  b)  so  that  like  effects  of  the  Spirit  are  mani 
fested  in  others  also. 

Vers.  7-12.  The  beginning  of  a  new  life  in  the 
Spirit:  1)  Naturally  prepared  for  and  indicated 
beforehand  through  signs  given  by  God  (vers.  7, 
9) ;  2)  Supernatural  I  y  effected  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (ver.  10) ;  3)  Inwardly  consisting 
in  the  renewal  of  the  heart  (ver.  9);  4)  Outimrdly 
manifesting  itself  hi  the  fruits  (effects)  of  the 
Spirit  (willing  obedience  to  the  Lord's  command, 
patient  waiting  for  the  Lord's  direction;  joyful  tes 
timony  to  the  Lord's  grace).  [It  is  not  safe  to 
treat  this  history  as  a  case  of  true  and  thorough 
spiritual  renewal,  in  any  sense  approaching  the 
New  Test,  nse  of  similar  expressions.  Comp. 
note  of  Tr.  above  in  "Historical."— TR.]. 

Vers.  11,  12.  The  question,  "Is  Saul  also  among 
the  prophets?"  1)  A  cry  of  astonishment  by  the 
world  estranged  from  God,  in  which  it  speaks  its 


own  sentence;  2)  A  reliable  attestation  and  con 
firmation  of  the  miracle  of  the  awaking  to  a  new 
life  for  him  in  whom  it  has  occurred;  3)  A  factual 
proclamation  of  ihe  honor  of  the  Lord,  who  bv  His 
Spirit  creates  such  a  transformation  in  man. 
[HENRY:  Let  not  the  worst  be  despaired  of,  yet 
let  not  an  external  show  of  devotion,  and  a  sud 
den  change  for  the  present,  be  too  much  relied  on; 
for  Saul  among  the  prophets,  was  Saul  still. — Tit.]. 

Vers.  13-  If*.  The  art  of  testifying  and  being  silent 
at  the  riaht  time  a/tout  the  thinus  of  the  kingdom  of 
(fod :  1  i  How  it  is  to  be  learned  in  the  school  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (after  Saul's  example)  ;  2)  How 
it  is  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  company  in 
which  one  finds  himself  (the  inspired  host  of  pro 
phets— the  profane  uncle  of  Saul). 

V  TS.  17  19.  The  mightiest  means  employed  by 
the  word  nf  (iod  t»  awaken  true  repentance:  lilt 
humbles  by  reminding  us  of  the  manifestations  of 
grace  which  without  merit  or  worthiness  we  have 
experienced,  in  which  the  Lord  has  shown  Him 
self  our  compassionate  father  (ver.  IS).  2)  It  re 
bukes  bv  setting  before  us  our  ingratitude  and  un 
faithfulness,  with  which  we  have  rewarded  Him 
(ver.  19,  "  over  us"  ),  and  3i  \tshamcs\\*  bv  point 
ing  to  the  grace  and  faithfulness  of  (Jod,  which 
notwithstanding  do  not  depart  from  us,  in  which 
1  Ie  patiently  condescends  even  to  our  sinful  wishes 
and  demands  ( "And  now  present  vourselves  be 
fore  the  Lord"— I.  Vers.  21-2.  ['lie  could  not 
be  found— hidden  among  the  baggage.  HI:XI;Y: 
So  little  fond  was  he  now  of  that  power,  which 
yet,  when  he  was  in  possession  of,  he  could  not 
without  the  utmost  indignation  think  of  parting 
with.  .  .  .  We  may  suppose-  he  was  at  this  time 
reallv  averse  to  take  upon  him  the  government, 
1.  Because  he  was  conscious  to  himself  of  unlit- 
ness  for  so  great  a  trust.  He  had  not  been  bred 
up  to  books,  or  arms,  or  courts,  and  feared  he 
should  be  guilty  of  some  fatal  blunder.  2.  lie- 
cause  it  would  expose  him  to  the  envv  of  his 
neighbors  that  were  ill-affected  towards  him.  .'!. 
Because  he  understood  bv  what  Samuel  had  said, 
that  the  people  sinned  in  asking  a  king,  and 
it  was  in  anger  that  (Jod  granted  their  request. 
4.  Because  the  affairs  of  Israel  were  at  this  time  in 
a  bad  posture:  the  Philistines  were  strong,  the 
Ammonites  threatening,  and  he  must  be  bold  in 
deed,  that  will  set  sail  in  a  storm.— TR.]. 

Vers.  20-27.  True  humility  and  modesty:  1} 
How  it  roots  itself  in  a  human  heart  touched  by 
the  Spirit  of  (Jod  ;  2)  How  it  shows  itself,  ai  before 
God  in  the  confession  of  unworthiness  and  unfit- 
ness  for  service  in  His  kingdom,  b)  before  men  in 
reserve  and  silence;  3)  How  it  is  crowned,  a)  be 
fore  God,  with  the  calling  to  His  service,  b)  before 
men,  with  the  approbation  of  men's  hearts  which 
is  wrought  by  God  the  Lord. 

Vers.  24-27.  The  divine  choice  and  calling  of  a 
man  to  service  in  God's  kingdom  :  1 )  It  makes  itself 
known  in  outward  signs  ("see  ye,"  ver.  24) ;  2)  It 
is  conditional  by  the  requisite  natural  gifts  and 
properties  ("that  there  is  none  like  him,"  &e., 
ver.  24) ;  3)  It  carries  itself  forward  by  preparation 
from  above,  a)  with  the  gifts  and  powers  of  the 
Spirit,  b)  through  instruction  in  the  will  of  God 
(ver.  25);  4)  It  rises  up  above  the  favor  and  dis 
favor  of  parties,  in  that  it  teaches  us,  a)  to  value 
human  approbation  as  a  gift  of  God  (ver.  26),  and 
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b)  over  against  the  hate  and  contempt  of  opposers    every  thing  according  to  the  direction  and  will 
to  observe  an  humble  silence  before  God.  of  God. 

J.  DISSPJLHOFF,  vers.  1-11.  The  anointing  to  the  [Ver.  27.  "And  he  was  as  though  he  were  deaf." 
office  of  king:  1)  On  those  who  hold  still  before  !  Notwithstanding  they  1)  questioned  his  capacity, 
their  God  this  anointing  is  wrought,  really  and  2)  despised  his  power,  3)  refused  him  homage 
truly,  though  at  first  in  hope;  2)  And  although  it  j  and  help  (see  Exegetical  Notes),  he  was  as  though 
is  wrought  only  in  hope,  yet  it  is  attested  by  di-  j  he  were  deaf,  thereby  showing  1)  self-control,  2) 
vine  signs  following.  THE  SAME:  vers.  7,  8, 13-27.  I  prudence,  3)  humility.  Apply  this  to  1)  public 
What  the  royal  anointing  gives,  and  what  it  de-  !  officers,  U)  employers  of  servants  or  other  subor- 
mands:  1)  It  makes  the  anointed  one  fit  for  !  dinates,  3)  persons  in  society,  4)  church  officials, 
all  that  his  office  lays  upon  him;  2)  It  de-  There  is  a  high  sense  in  which  God  acts  thus,  and 
mands  that  the  anointed  one  should  now  do,  bad  men  imagine  that  He  really  is  deaf  (Ps.  Ixxiii. 
nothing  more  according  to  his  own  choice,  but  11:  xciv.  7;  Job  xxii.  13. — 


THIRD    SECTION. 
Confirmation  and  General  Recognition  of  the  Kingdom  under  Saul. 

CHAPS.  XI.  XII. 
I.  Saul's  Victory  over  the  Ammonites.     Chap.  XI.  1-15. 

1  THEN  [And]1  Nahash  the  Ammonite  came  up,  and  encamped  against2  Jabesh- 
Gilead ;  and  all  the  men  of  Jabesh  said  unto  [to]  Nahash,  Make  a  covenant  with 

2  us,  and  we  wTill   serve   thee.     And    Nahash    the    Ammonite   answered   [said    to] 
them,  On  this  condition  will  I  make  a  covenant3  with  you,  that  I  may  thrust4   out 

3  all  your  right  eyes,  and  lay  it  for  a  reproach  upon  all  Israel.     And  the  elders  of 
Jabesh  said  unto  [to]  him,  Give5  us  seven  days  respite,  that  we  may  send  messen 
gers  unto  all  the  coasts6  of  Israel,  and  then  [pin-  then]  if  there  be  no  man  to  save 

4  us,  we  will  come  out  to  thee.     Then   came  the  messengers   [And   the  messengers 
came]  to  Gibeah  of  Saul,7  and  told  the  tidings8  in  the  ears  of  the  people ;  and  all 
people  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept. 

5  And  behold,  Saul  came  after  the  herd  [oxen]  out  of  [from]  the  field.     And  Saul 
said,  What  aileth  the  people  that  they  weep  ?     And  they  told   him  the  tidings  of 

6  the  men  of  Jabesh.     And  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Saul  when  he  heard  those 

7  [these]  tidings,  and  his  auger  was  kindled  greatly.     And  he  took  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  hewed  them  in  pieces,9  and  sent  them10  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Israel  by 
the  hand  of  messengers,  saying,  Whosoever  cometh  not  forth  after  Saul  and  after 
Samuel,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  [to]  his  oxen.     And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah]  fell  on  the  people,  and  they  came  out  with  one  consent  [as  one  man]. 

8  And  when  \om.  when]  he  numbered  them  in  Bezek,  [ins.  and]  the  children  of 

9  Israel  were  three  hundred  thousand,  and  the  men  of  Judah  thirty  thousand.11   And 
they  said  unto  [to]  the  messengers  that  came,  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  [to]  the  men 

TEXTUAL    AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  On  reading  of  Sept.  and  Vulg.  see  Expos.— TR.] 

2  [Ver.  1.  Or,  laid  siege  to.— TR.] 

3  |  Ver.  2.  The  word  "  covenant "  is  not  in  the  Heb.  but  is  involved  in  the  verb.    The  insertion  of  the  word  in 
the  Heb.  text  is  therefore  unnecessary.    Throughout  this  passage  the  Sept.  has  explanatory  additions,  which 
need  be  regarded  only  as  the  freedoms  of  a  translator.— TR.] 

4  [Ver.  -2.  Rendered  "pick  out"  by  Eng.  A.  V.  in  Ps.  xxx.  17.— TR.] 

5  [Ver.  3.  rpp|  Hiph.  Impv.  Apoc.  of  HSI.    Ges.  Heb.  Or.,  §75,  Rem.  15.— TR.] 

c  [Ver.  3.  Or,  into  every  region. — TR.] 

7  [Ver.  4.  Sept,  has  incorrectly  "to  Gibeah  to  Saul;"  it  is  evident  that  the  message  was  not  brought  to  Saul. 
Syr.  "the  hill  of  Saul,"  Arab,  "the  city  of  Saul,"  but  the  word  is  a  proper  name.— TR.] 

8  [Ver.  4.  Lit,  "  spake  the  words  (or  things)."    In  ver.  5  it  is :  "  related  the  words  (or  things)."— TR.] 
»  |  Ver.  7.  Com  p.  Ex.  xxix.  17;  Lev.  i.  G ;  Judg.  xx.  6.— TB.] 

10  [Ver.  7.  Some  render:  "  sent  (word)  etc.,  saying." — TR.] 

11  [Ver.  8.  The  Sept,  gives  for  Israel  600,000,  and  for  Judah  70,000,  about  double  the  numbers  in  the  Heb.  text 
—an  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  magnify  numbers.— TR.] 
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of  Jabesh  Gilead,  To-morrow,  by  that  [the]  time  the  sun  be  hot,18  ye  shall  have  help. 
And  the  messengers  came  and  showed  [announced]  it  to  the  men  of  Jabesh  ;  and 

10  they  were  glad.     Therefore  [And]   the  men  of  Jabesh  said,  To-morrow  we  will 
come  out  unto  [to]  you,  and  ye  shall  do  with  [to]  us  all   that  seemeth   good  unto 

11  [to]  you.     And  it  was  so  [came  to  pass]  on  the  morrow  that  Saul  put  the  people  in 
three  companies;  and  they  came  into  the  midst  of  the  host  in  the  morning-watch, 
and  slew  the  Ammonites  until  the  he  it  of  the  day,  and  it  came  to   pass  that  they 
which  remained  were  scattered,  so  that  two  of  them  were  not  left  together. 

12  And  the  people  said  unto  [to]  Hamuel,  Who  is  he  that  said,  Shall  Saul  reign  over 

13  us?13  bring14  the  men  that  we  may  put  them  to  death.     And  Saul  said,  There  shall 
not  a  man  be  put  to  death  this  day;  for  to-day  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  wrought 

14  salvation  in  Israel.     Then  said  Samuel  [and  Samuel  said]  to  the  people,  Come,  and 

15  let  us  go  to  Gilgal,  and  renew  the  kingdom  there.     And  all  the  people  went  to  Gil- 
gal,  and  there  they  [OHI.  they]  made15  Saul  king  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Gil- 
gal,  and  there  they  [<>»i.  there   they]  sacrificed  sacrifices  of  peace-offerings   [ins. 
there]  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  and   there  Saul16  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  re 
joiced  greatly. 


18  [Vor.  9.  Lit.  "  in  (Qori,  at)  tho  h 
!»  [Vor.  12.  Sept.,  Chiil. I.,  Syr.,  Ant 

reign,"  Vulg.  as  Hob.    This  nog.  doe;- 


^rit  of  the  sun  ;"  son  similar  phrase  in  vor.  11. — Tn.l 
).,  iusort a  negative :  "Saul  shall   not  reign   ovor   us; 

not  uecossurily  irr.ply  a  different  toxt,  yot  a  X 7  niay 


the  preceding  word  ondinit  \vitl 
!•_'.  This  word  is  pin.  in  Heb..  Ch 
silH'i'  the  addre.-s  was  to  .- 
pt  :  anointed  — as  iut«-rpi-' 


I  V 
ull 

IS  |  Vor.  In 

1°  jVor.  I'-.  Sept.:  Samuel  (instead  of  Saul ,— more  pr;>bab|y  em  >r 
conspicuous. — TK.  | 


"•».  Tho  sense  is 
ild..  Vul.ir.,  Arab.,  I 
iiiiuel).  is  to  be  pi 
nion.-  Ti;. 


-amo  in  both  readings.— Ti 


tli 


•  f  transcription  than  attempt  to  make  Samuel 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  aiegc  of  Jabexh  by  Xaluish,  king 
of  the  Ammonites. 

Ver.  1.  The  need  of  a  vigorous  single  loader- 
ship  in  war  against  the  surrounding  hostile  peo 
ples,  especially  in  the  first  instance  for  the  war 
threatened  by  the  Ammonites  (xii.  I'J),  had  oc 
casioned  the  ]>eople's  desire  for  a  strong  regal  go 
vernment  like  that  of  those  nations,  (rod  Imd 
yielded  to  their  desire,  and  through  Samuel  [riven 
them  a  king.  But  this  king,  after  having  been 
publicly  presented  and  greeted  as  king,  had  with 
drawn  into  seclusion.  For  a  part  of  the  people 
were  unwilling  to  accept  the  new  order  of  things 
under  Saul's  kingly  authority,  not  believing  that 
he  could  rescue  the  people  from  the  threatening 
danger.  It  was,  therefore,  all-important  that 
Saul  should,  by  some  deed  of  deliverance,  show 
himself  to  be  the  king,  who  could  lead  Israel  to 
victory  over  their  enemies.  Awaiting  the  moment 
when  he  could  display  his  strength  with  the  Lord's 
help  as  his  Anointed,  he  had  kept  silence  before 
the  contempt  of  his  enemies,  and  had  retired  to 
the  quiet  of  his  accustomed  rural  occupations. 
And  not  long  after  the  day  of  Mi/.pah  came  the 
peril,  in  view  of  which  the  demand  had  been  made 
for  a  king  to  lead  the  people  to  battle.  Nahash, 
the  Ammonite,  admnced  irith  an  army,  and  began 
the  wnr  against  Israel  with  the  siege  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead.  The  Sept.  inserts  at  the  beginning  of  this 
verse  from  the  preceding  (x. 27)  the  words :  "  and 
it  came  to  pass  after  a  month,"*  and  is  followed  by 
Ew.  and  Then,  though  all  other  ancient  translations 
agree  with  the  mas.  text,  only  the  Vnlg.  adds  to 
the  translation  of  the  text  the  words :  et  factum 
<>.s'/  qvatipost  mensem,  an  addition  originating  pro 
bably  in  the  Itala,  which  follows  the  Sept.  The 


*  [Reading  tyim2  instead  of  Kr"in*33.— TR.] 


statement  of  time  is  evidently  an  interpretation 
of  the  translation.*  It  is  the  less  necessarv  for 
the  connection  by  reason  of  the  looseness  of  the 
chronology  la-re.  According  to  xii.  1-  the  threat 
ened  war  with  the  Ammonites  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  demand  for  a  king.  Naturally, 
therefore,  Xahash,  having  before  made  his  pre 
parations,  entered  the  Israelitish  territory  .soon 
after  the  king  was  chosen  and  confirmed.  If  it 
had  been  intended  to  give  this  datum  of  time  the 
word  "  one  "  must  necessarily  have  been  inserted. 
—On  Au/m>7/,i  king  of  the  Ammonites,  see  on  2 
Sam.  x.  '2.  We  have  here  a  renewal  of  the  war 
with  the  Ammonites,  which  (according  to  Judg. 
x.  11)  Israel  had  victoriously  carried  on  under 
Jephthah.  No  doubt  Xahash  made  the  same  charge 
against  Israel — claiming  the  territory  east  of  the 
Jordan  which,  it  was  alleged,  Israel  had  taken  from 
the  Ammonites — which  was  then  made  by  the  king 
and  repelled  by.Jeph.  (Judg.  xi.  l.Ssq.l.  romp. 
Josh.  xiii.  -o.  Jephthalfs  victory  had  not  perma 
nent  Iv  broken  the  power  of  the  Ammonites.  Jabesh 
lay  in  northern  Gilead,  and  belonged  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  According  to  Joseph.  (Ant. 
6,  o,  1),  it  was  the  capital  of  Gilead;  according 
to  the  Onom.,  "six  Roman  miles  from  Pella  on 
the  way  to  Gerasa,"  and  is  conjectured  by  Robin 
son  (III.  319)  and  van  der  Velde  (Mem',  p.  H23) 
to  be  the  same  with  the  present  ruins  of  Kd-Deir,* 
on  the  south  side  of  the  AVady  Jabis,  in  which 
word  is  not  improbably  contained  the  name  of 
the  old  Jabesh.  Jabesh  was  the  only  city  (Judg. 
xxi.  9)  which  did  not  take  part  in  the  war  of 


*  [Not  if  he  had  a  different  text  before  him.— TR.] 
t  [On  the  relation  between  this  Nahash  and  the  person 
mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25  as  father  of  Abigail,  and 
for  discussion  of  1  Chr.  ii.  16,  see  Arts.  Abigail,  Zcruiah, 
Nahaxh.in  Smith's  Bib.  Dirt,  and  the  Commentaries  in 
loco,  and  oomp.  2  Sam.  x^'ji.  27. — TR.] 

J  ["On  the  mountains  in  full  view  of  Beisan."  Thom 
son,  Land  and  Book,  2,  174.— TR.] 
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extermination  against  Benjamin  ;  its  virgins  were 
carried  off  for  the  Benjamites  (Judg.  xxi.  6  sq.). 
For  the  important  connection  of  Jabesh  with 
Saul's  end  see  xxxi.  11-13  and  2  Sam.  4,  o.—  The 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh  are  willing  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Nahash,  and  submit  on  reasona 
ble  conditions.  This  shows  their  entire  defenee- 
lessness  against  the  enemy,  and  characterizes  Is 
rael's  weakness  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  firm 
and  permanent  union  among  its  parts.  Instead 
of  accepting  their  humble  proposal,  Nahash  offers 
the  Jabeshites  the  extremest  insult  by  the  threat 
that,  unless  they  surrendered  unconditionally,* 
he  would  put  out  the  right  eyes  of  all  of  them.f 
On  cruel  conduct  towards  conquered  enemies  see 
Kiietsehi,  Hers.  E.  E.  VIII.  87  [also  Arts.  War 
in  Diets,  of  Smith  and  Fairbairn,  and  Saalschiitz, 
Archdolofjie  der  Hcbraer,  II.  506.  —  TR.].  Nahash 
will  lay  this  as  a  reproach  "on  all  Israel,"  not 
because  they  had  not  courage  to  help  them  (Bun- 
sen),  but  with  the  intention  of  undertaking  war 
against  all  Israel,  and  avenging  the  insult  offered 
by  Jephthah.  Josephus'  remark,  that  he  threa 
tened  to  do  this  "  in  order  that,  their  left  eyes 
being  concealed  by  their  shields,  they  might  be 
whollv  unserviceable,"  is  correct  only  on  this 
supposition,  that  he  in  fact  designed  to  conquer 
first  the  city  and  then  Gilead.  —  Ver.  3.  Nahash 
grants  the  desired  seven  days,  in  which  they  are 
to  send  messengers  into  everv  part  of  Israel;  in 
this  time  he  thought  to  finish  his  preparations  for 
the  conquest  of  the  city,  in  order,  in  the  existing 
division  of  the  Israelitish  tribes  and  forces,  the 
more  surely  to  attain  his  end.  The  Jabeshites 
promised  to  yield  themselves,  if  no  one  came  to 
their  rescue.  The  assumption  of  this  as  possible, 
and  the  fact  that  they  sent  to  every  ret/ion  of  Israel 
shows  that  in  this  transition-period  from  the 
Judges  to  the  kingdom,  in  spite  of  what  Samuel 
had  done  towards  securing  unity  of  action,  the 
old  division  of  powers  in  tribal  isolation  and  the 
consequent  weakness  against  enemies  still  conti 
nued.  That  the  messengers  (ver.  4)  go  neverthe 
less  not  separately  to  the  various  tribes,  but  all 
together  first  J  to  Gibeah  of  Saul,  is  doubtless 
according  to  instructions  given  them.  And  the 
reason  could  be  only  that  this  was  the  residence 
of  the  elected  king,  and  the  centre  of  the  whole 
people.  We  are  not  to  conclude  (with  Then.), 
from  the  fact  of  their  going  not  to  Saul,  but  to 
the  people,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  his  election 
as  king;  they  presented  their  case  before  the 
people,  and  not  Saul,  because  (as  appears  from 
what  follows)  he  was  not  in  Gibeah,  and  did  not 
return  from  his  ordinary  occupation  till  after 
their  statement  was  made.  —  The  weeping  of  the 
people  points  to  the  greatness  of  the  danger  and 
the  painful  consciousness  of  helplessness.  Per 
haps  Saul  was  held  in  least  esteem  in  his  native 
city. 

Vers.  5-7.  SauVs  first  royal  deed.  He  gathers 
the  people  together,  so  that  they  rise  as  one  man 

*  [This  is  not  the  exact  expression  of  the  text  •  rather 
the  putting  out  of  the  eyes  was  the  condition  of  sur 
render  and  treaty  offered  in  savage  pleasantry  bv  Na- 
ha.sh.—  TR.J 

t     mi3,  "in  this,"  that  is,  on  this  condition.     The 


fluff,  n  in  TTri'piy  if  to  be  taken  as  neuter,  referring  to 
the  putting  out  of  the  eyes. 
I  ilt  is  not  said,  that  they  went  first  to  Gibeah.  —  Ta.J 


against  the  Ammonites,  and  the  hitherto-existing 
disunion  is  at  an  end. — Ver.  5.  When  the  mes 
sengers  arrive,  Saul  is  in  the  field  engaged  in 
agricultural  labors.  He  is  called  from  the  plouyh, 
as  Gideon  from  the  threshiny-Jioor  (Judg.  vi.  11 
sq.),  to  do  great  deeds  for  his  people.  "After  the 
oxen"  refers  to  his  walking  behind  the  oxen,  with 
which  he  had  ploughed,  and  which  are  called  hi 
ver.  7  "a  yoke  of  oxen." — Ver.  6.  When  he  hears 
the  cause  of  the  people's  lamenting  and  weeping, 
the  Spirit  of  God  lays  hold  of  him  miyhtily.  The 
great  moment  had  come  when  the  fire  of  miyhty 
irrafh,  inflamed  by  God's  Spirit,  kindled  at  the 
i  reproach  inflicted  by  the  enemy  on  his  people, 
and  he,  in  fulfillment  of  his  royal  calling  to  be 
the  deliverer  of  his  people,  was  to  step  forth 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord. — Ver.  7.  The 
cutting  up  of  the  o.ren  alone  would  not  have  ex 
hausted  the  meaning  which  (as  appears  from  the 
context)  this  symbolical  action  was  meant  to 
i  have.  There  was  necesssary  also  the  sending  of 
j  the  pieces  into  every  region  of  Israel,  that  is,  to 
I  every  tribe,  as  in  the  similar  procedure  in  Judg. 
xix.  29.  The  meaning  of  Saul's  sharp  words  by 
the  messengers:  Whosoever  cometh  not 
forth  after  Saul  and  after  Samuel,  so  shall 
it  be  done  to  his  oxen,  is  only  fully  expressed 
by  the  pieces  which  are  sent  along  with  them. 
Though  the  "pieces"  are  not  expressly  men- 
j  tioned  in  the  text,  as  in  Judg.  xix.  29  (Then.), 
j  yet  they  must  be  understood  from  the  connection, 
i  As  there  the  pieces  of  the  shamefully  murdered 
i  woman's  body,  so  here  the  pieces  of  the  hewed 
'  oxen  are  the  factual  summons  of  the  individual 
parts  of  the  people,  to  a  common  warfare,  which 
was  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  them.  Along 
with  this  similarity,  however,  between  the  two 
actions  and  their  aims,  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
|  ference  between  them.  In  the  former  case  the 
pieces  represented  the  crime  of  the  violated  rights 
of  hospitality  and  the  expiation  which  was 
demanded.  Here  Saul  sets  forth  the  punishment 
to  be  expected  by  every  one  who  should  not  join 
the  campaign  against  the  enemy;  he  threatens  the 
exercise  of  his  judicial  power,  which  is  a  function 
of  his  royal  office.  The  subject  [/.  e.  executer] 
of  the  threat  is  neither  the  people  of  the  recusant 
person  (Josephus),  nor  the  invading  enemy,  but 
it  is  he,  the  king  of  Israel,  who  is  thoroughly 
conscious  of  his  authority  to  summon  the  whole 
people  to  war  against  the  enemy,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  has  come 
upon  him.  Saul  here  steps  forth,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  who  has  chosen  him  to  save  His 
people  from  their  foes,  with  an  act  of  sovereign 
theocratic  royal  power.  As  possessor  of  this 
power  he  names  himself  first  as  leader  of  Israel, 
and  then  Samuel  second.  That,  however,  he  does 
connect  the  latter's  name  with  his,  shows  Samuel's 
high  position  as  prophet  and  watchman  of  the 
kingdom  and  (with  the  retention  of  his  judicial 
authority)  as  leader  of  the  people  along  with 
Saul,  and  proves  also  Samuel's  approval  of  this 
assumption  of  royal  authority  before  the  people. 
His  symbolical  action  and  the  accompanying 
threat,  which  is  to  rouse  the  people  from  division 
to  unity,  and  from  lethargy  to  a  common  enter 
prise,  is  thus  stamped  with  the  prophetic  and 
judicial  authority  of  Samuel,  under  which  Saul's 
royal  authority  stands. — Clericus  excellently  re- 
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marks:  "This  was  a  symbolical  action  which,  by 
the  exbibition  of  the  pieces  of  the  oxen,  struck 
the  mind  more  than  words  alone  would  have 
done."  The  action  belongs  to  the  category  of 
symbolical  acts,  which  set  forth  corporally  and 
vigorously  the  content  of  the  following  words,  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  impression.  See  1 
Kings  xi.  30;  xxii.  11;  2  Kings  xiii.  18.  Comp. 
the  symbolical  actions  in  the  prophetic  writings. 
— The  powerful  impression  made  by  Saul's  aj>- 
pearance  and  act  is  indicated  in  a  two-fold  way: 
1)  The  fear  of  Jehovah  fell  on  the  people.  Clerieufl: 
"  Either  fear  sent  or  in  some  peculiar  way  infused 
into  men's  minds  by  God,  or  fear  lest  thev  should 
offend  God,  if  they  refused  to  obey  the  command 
of  the  king  and  the  prophet."  The  second  ex 
planation  is  in)  be  preferred ;  for  Saul's  appear 
ance  is  theocratic;  he  speaks  in  the  name  and 
under  the  commission  of  the  Lord,  whose  instru 
ment  he,  as  well  as  Samuel,  is.  The  people, 
impressed  by  his  act  and  his  words,  recognize  the 
holy  and  mighty  will  of  their  God,  and  are  seized 
by  a  wholesome  fear  before  the  Lord,  whieh  leads 
them  to  recognize  the  obligation  to  fullil  his  com 
mand  revealed  through  Saul.  "The  fear  of  the 
Lord"  is  here,  therefore,  not  a  "panic  fear" 
(Thenius,  Bottchcr)  ;  for  Jehovah  is  not= 
Elohim,  as  Keil  we'll  remarks;*  the  refer 
ence  is  to  the  relation  of  the  people  to  their 
covenant-God,  who  anew  reveals  Himself;  2) 
And  theycameont  nsoneinan.  The  effect  of  Saul's 
appearance  and  message  to  the  whole  people  was 
that  thev  rose  out  of  division  into  a  firm  unitv  of 
parts  (tribes)  and  powers.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  which  impelled  Saul  to  this  noble  and 
vigorous  action,  so  strangely  contrasted  with  his 
former  quiet  life  behind  the  plough,  laid  hold  at 
the  s;,>me  time  on  the  whole  nation,  so  that  it  was 
suddenly  lifted  up,  as  it  were  involuntarily,  in 
the  uniting  and  strengthening  power  of  this 
Spirit  from  above,  to  a  new  life  before  God  (in 
His  (ear)  and  within  itself  (in  unitv  and  union) 
against  the  enemies  of  the  theocracy. 

Vers.  8-11.  Said's  deed  of  deliverance  bi/  vic 
tory  over  the  Ammonites.  The  summoning  of 
the  people  and  the  gathering  of  the  hosts 
goes  swiftly  on.  The  latter  is  presupposed  in 
the  phrase  "numbered  or  mustered  them."  This 
took  place  in  Bezek,  in  the  Tribe  of  Issachar,  in 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  not  far  from  Bethshean,  at 
about  as  great  an  elevation  as  Jabesh,  according 
to  the  Onom.  17f  Roman  miles  north  of  Neapo- 
lis  (Xablus),  on  the  road  to  Scythopolis.  This 
place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Bezek  in 
the  Tribe  of  Judah,  where  the  Canaanites  and 
Perizzitea  under  their  king  Adonibezek  were 
beaten  by  Judah  and  Simeon,  Judg.  i.  3,  4.  In 
respect  to  the  separate  mention  of  Israel  and  Ju 
dah  [ver.  8]  Clericus  remarks:  "this  smacks  of  the 
times  that  followed  the  division  of  the  Israelites 


*  [The  word  Elohim  or  El  (God)  is  apparently  some 
times  used  in  the  Old  Testament  in  a  superlative  souse 
—"very  great  or  hiirh,"  as  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  7  (•',),  whieh  is 
literally  "  mountains  of  El,"  Ps.  Ixviii.  16  (15),  1  Sam. 

xiv.  15,  or  with  Prep.  S  (tol  a*  in  Jon.  in.  3.  But  in  the 
former  oases  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "God  "  is 
always  kept  in  the  foreground,  though  the  adjectival 
conception  "great"  naturally  attaches" to  it—  Tn.l 

t  I  The  German  has  incorrectly  7.  Bezek  is  differently 
located  by  different  writers.  See  the  dictionaries  of 
Winer.  Fairhairn,  and  Smith,  «.  v.— Ta.J 


into  two  kingdoms."  See  the  same  distinction 
made  in  xvii.  52;  xviii.  10;  2  Sam.  ii.  i)sq.;  iii. 
10;  v.  1-5;  xix.  41  sq.;  1  Sam.  xx.  24.  That  the 
large  and  powerful  tribe  of  Judah  has  the  rela 
tively  small  number  (:jO,UOO)  of  warriors  over 
against  the  300,000  of  Israel,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  its  territory  was  in  the  posses 
sion  of  the  Philistine**,  EH  to  whose  further  advance 
more  care  had  to  be  taken,  now  that  the  north 
eastern  frontier  of  the  country  was  threatened  by 
the  Ammonites.  The  large  numbers  are  explained 
by  the  general  levy  of  the  people  (a  sort  of  mili 
tia). — Ver.  9.  The  messengers  from  Jabe-h  are 
j  now  dismissed  with  the  answer  that  help  would 
be  brought  them  the  next  day  by  the  time  the  sun 
was  hottest.  So  confident  is  Saul  with  his  army 
in  the  power  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  that  the  Lord 
will  through  them  bring  help.  Bold  assurance 
of  faith  whieh,  in  a  great  undertaking,  anticipates 
its  success  as  an  accomplished  fact.  The  messen 
gers  from  Jabesh  had  the  name  confidence  of  faith. 
—  Ver.  10.  "To-morrow,"  that  is,  one  day  al'icr 
the  messengers  had  returned  to  Jahesh.  This 
message  of  the  Jabesh ites  to  the  Ammonites  must, 
according  to  ver.  3,  have  Jed  the  lattrr  to  believe 
that  they  wished  to  treat  of  terms  of  Kin-render. 
It  was  a  stratagem  whieh  made  the  Ammonites 
all  the  more  confident. — Ver.  11.  Thev  are  «rer- 
poirered  by  surprise.  The  time  of  the  '•morning- 
watch"  is  from  3  to  ()  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  night  is  darkest.  As  Saul's  army  was 
not  a  disciplined  one,  but  hastilv  gathered  from 
the  whole  people,  he  could  only  hope  to  gain  a 
complete  and  decisive  victorv  hv  attacking  the 
confident  Ammonites  in  their  camp  from  three 
sides  during  their  soundest  sleep.  The  army,  di 
vided  into  three  parts,  came  "into  the  midst  of 
;  the  camp"  from  dillcrent  directions.  The  victory 
|  was  complete  "by  the  heat  of  the  dav;"  thv  ene 
my's  army  is  utterly  scattered.  "Two  were  not 
left  together." 

Vers.  12-15.  SauFs  renewed  confirmation  and  oe- 
neral  recognition  as  king, — Ver.  1±  This  bold  deed 
of  deliverance,  performed  under  the  immediate 
impulse  of  the  Spirit  from  above-  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  legitimizes  Saul  before  all  Israi 1  as 
their  God-appointed  king.  It  is  quite  in  keeping 
•vith  the  enthusiasm  with  whieh  lie  had  inspired 
the  people  that  they  wished  to  punish  his  con 
temptuous  opposers  (x.  27)  with  death  as  traitors. 
The  words:  "Saul  should  reign  over  us"  are  to 
be  taken  either  as  exclamation  or  as  question. — 
Ver.  13.  In  respect  to  this  demand  ^aul  appears 
in  a  yet  nobler  light.  His  heart  is  full  of  humble 
pi>'tij ;  he  gives  the  glory  to  God  alone,  saying, 
"To-day  Jehovah  hath  wrought  salvation  in  Is 
rael."  The  victory  over  the  foe  is  to  him  nothing 
but  a  saving  aet  of  Cod  Himself.  He  regards  him 
self  as  simply  the  instrument  of  God.  This  is  the 
ground  ('3,  "for")  of  the  rejection  of  the  de 
mand  ;  none  should  die  that  day.  It  is  the  utter 
ance  of  royal  generosity  towards  his  enemies,  whose 
hearts  it  must  have  won.  Thereby  he  gained 
another  victory:  1)  over  himself — he  restrains 
himself  in  the  exercise  of  a  right,  2)  over  the  an 
ger  of  those  who  demanded  that  justice  be  exe 
cuted,  3)  over  his  former  opponents,  who  now 
clearly  see  that  which,  under  the  influence  of 
haughty  contempt,  they  had  doubted,  and  4)  over 
the  whole  people,  who  must  have  been  carried 
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along  by  him  on  the  path  of  noble  moral  conduct, 
and  "lifted  above  themselves  to  the  height  on 
which  he  stood.  The  enthusiastic  recognition  of 
Saul  by  the  whole  nation  as  divinely  appointed 
king  was  factually  (in  contrast  with  x.  27)  com 
pleted.— Vers.  14,  15.  Then  follows,  under  Sa 
muel's  direction,  the  formal  and  solemn  renewal 
of  the  kingdom.  Samuel  orders  an  assembly  of  the 
people  at  Gilgal  in  the  Jordan-valley;  from  the 
scene  of  victory  the  people,  led  by  Saul  and  Sa 
muel,  go  to  that  holy  spot.  The  object  of  the  ga 
thering  he  declares  to  be  the  renewed  of  the  king 
dom  witii  reference  to  the  election  of  king  at  Miz- 
>ah,  x.  17  sq.  What  the  "renewal  of  the  king 
dom"  means  must  be  learned  from  the  following 
words:  There  they  made  Saul  king  before 

Israel.— The  word  oSp_'l  ["made  king"]  can 
not  be  rendered  "they  anointed  him,"  because 
that  is  not  its  meaning,  and  because  the  act  of 
anointing  could  have  been  performed,  not  by  the 
people,  but  only  by  Samuel  in  the  name  of  Jeho 
vah.  For  the  rest,  if  there  had  been  a  second  an 
ointing,  it  would,  on  account  of  its  importance, 
have  been  expressly  mentioned,  as  in  David's 
case,  2  Sam.  ii.  4 ;  v.  3.  The  translation  of  the 
Sept.:  "Samuel  anointed  Saul"  is  obviously  an  in 
terpretation,  they  stumbling  at  the  strange  word 

of  the  original  0  3  ^  ?_"!),  which  seemed  to  contra 
dict  x.  17  sq.,  and  adopting,  as  the  best  expedient, 
the  supposition  of  a  second  anointing  (with  refer 
ence  to  x.  1),  having  in  mind  the  double  anoint 
ing  of  David.  All  the  other  ancient  translations 
follow  the  Masoretic  text.  Starting  from  the  un 
founded  assumption  that  an  anointing  is  here 
spoken  of,  Thcnius  wrongly  argues  that  here  is 
a  sign  of  different  authorship  for  chap.  xi.  and 
x.  1-16,  since  a  double  anointing  is  hardly  sup- 
posable.  It  is  in  itself  quite  supposable,  since  it 
actually  occurred  in  David's  case,  though  then 
for  a  definite  reason.  But  the  text  gives  no  sup 
port  to  tliis  supposition.  For  the  words  "they 
made  him  king  before  Jehovah"  mean  nothing 
else  than  the  solemn  announcement  and  presenta 
tion  of  Saul  before  the  nation  as  divinely  ap 
pointed  king  in  consequence  of  the  divine  legiti 
mation  given  by  his  brilliant  exploit  against  the 
Ammonites.  [What  is  above  said  by  Dr.  Erd- 
mann  may  serve  also  as  answer  to  Wellhausen's 
critical  remarks  on  this  paragraph.  He  holds 
that  chap.  xi.  attaches  itself  naturally  to  x.  16, 
since  Saul  in  xi.  1-11  is  not  king,  though  he  knows 
that  he  will  be,  and  his  whole  procedure  corre 
sponds  psychologically  with  exactness  to  the  tone 
of  mind  naturally  induced  by  the  signs  x.  9-12. 
But  this  is  no  less  true  according  to  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  text.  There  is  historical  mo 
tive  for  the  double  declaration  as  king,  and  there 
is  no  external  evidence  to  show  that  x.  17-27  and 
xi.  12-14  are  interpolations.— Tn.]  The  "before 
the  Lord"  (Clericus:  "calling  on  God's  name  and 
offering  sacrifices  to  Him")  indicates  the  essen 
tial  difference  between  this  act  and  the  proclama 
tion  and  homage  at  Mizpah,  marking  the  religious 
act  of  installation  sealed  with  a  solemn  offering  (be 
fore  the  Lord),  by  which  Saul  was  formally  and 
solemnly  consecrated  to  his  office  by  the  invisible 
God-king  with  renewed  homage  and  recognition 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  another  pledge  to  keep 
the  divine  law.  It  is  Saul's  solemn  inau 


guration.  The  previous  facts  in  the  history  of 
his  call  are  the  ascending  steps  to  this  acme — 
the  solemn  beginning  of  his  royal  rule. — 
"  What  had  been  done  for  Saul  himself  on  the 
day  of  his  anointing,  and  for  the  people  at  the 
election  of  king  had  now  in  Gilgal  been  publicly 
renewed  and  confirmed  for  the  whole  kingdom." 
Schlier,  Saul,  p.  22.  The  "peace-offerings" 
which  were  sacrificed  "  before  the  Lord "  ex 
pressed  joy  and  gratitude  before  the  Lord,  the 
peaceful,  joyful  relation  between  Him  and  His 
people.  Along  with  this  religious  side  of  joy  the 
connected  sacrificial  meal  represented  its  human 
side.  Thus  was  celebrated  at  Gilgal  by  king  and 
people  a  festival  of  great  joy.  There  Samuel  per 
forms  the  functions  of  priest,  and,  as  prophet  and 
priest,  is  and  remains  the  organ  of  the  word  and 
blessing  of  God,  under  which  king  and  people 
equally  stand,  and  by  which  the  two  are  to  form 
the  indissoluble  theocratic  unity  and  fellowship, 
which  from  now  on  must  be  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  theocratic  life. 

HISTORICAL    AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

See  the  Exegetical  explanations.     In  addition 
the  following  remarks  may  be  made : 

1.  The  deeper  the  ignominy  and  the  greater 
the  need  of  God's  people  under  the  threats  of  the 
powerful  foe,  so  much  the  more  glorious  was  the 
deliverance,  so  much  the  more  overwhelming  the 
manifestation  of  the  glory  and  the  faithfulness  of 
the  covenant-God.     The  weeping  of  the  people  in 
view  of  the  power lessness  of  the  ununited  tribes 
and  of  the  scornful  pride  of  the  enemy,  expressed 
at  the  same  time  the  humble,  penitent   spirit  in 
which  they  sought  the  Lord's  help,  as,  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  after  defection  and  alienation  from 
God,   they   ever  turned  penitently  to  the  Lord 
when  their  need  was  greatest. 

2.  Saul's  call,  in  accordance  with  the  occasion 
which  led  to  the  demand  for   the  kingdom,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  historical  relations  of  the 
people  to  the  surrounding  heathen  nations,  was  a 
military  one.     And  so  the  prelude  to  his  assump 
tion  of  the  government  and  his  public  solemn 
confirmation  as  king  of  Israel  is  this  military 
deed,  whose  theocratic  significance  is  indicated 
by  the  fact,  that  its  source  and  origin  is  said  to  be 
the  laying  hold  and  filling  of  Saul  by  the  power 
of  the' Spirit  of  God   (ver.  6).     For  the  military 
work  of  the  theocratic  king  must  be  sanctified, 
guided,   accomplished  by  God  directly  through 
His  Spirit,  in  order  that  the  outer  and  inner  con 
ditions  of  the  farther  development  of  the  theoc 
racy  in  Israel  may  be  secured. 

3.  The  "  coming  of  the  Spirit  of  God  "  on  Saul 
(ver.  6),  and  on  the  organs  of  the  theocracy  gene 
rally,  is  not  to  be  volatilized  into  an  intensifying 
of  their  spiritual  life,  an  uplifting  of  themselves 
to  words  and  deeds  in  the  service  of  God,  but 
must  be  held  to  be  a  real,  supernatural  entrance 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  into  their  inner  life.     This, 
however,  is  accomplished  here   (vers.  5,  6)  as  in 
x.  10,  not  without  an  external,  natural  occasion 
and  human  instrumentality.     The  Spirit  of  God 
advances  along  the  path  marked  out  by  the  divine 
wisdom. 

4.  There  is  a  holy  anger,  justified  before  God, 
like  that  which  seized  Saul  (ver.  6).     Its  origin  is 
the  Spirit  from  above,  whose  flame  kindles  it ;  its 
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object  is  the  power  of  sin,  the  shame  and  igno 
miny  inflicted  on  God's  people  and  name,  the 
enemies  of  God  ;  its  aim  is  the  honor  of  God  and 
ihe  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  His  kingdom. 

5.   The  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  whieh    tilled 
and  impelled  Saul   showed  iiself,  in  its  compr. 


(ver.  9).  0)  His  industry  and  elose  application 
to  this  business  (vers.  8,  11  j.  7)  His  suc 
cess. — TR.] 

Vers.  0-11.   The  holy  communion  in   which  kino, 
and  people  should  stand,   thron</h   the,  /Spirit   of  lite 
In  riuhteou>  ont/er  against    all    thai  is 


hensive,  penetrating  power  over  the  national  life,     hostile  to  God's  kingdom  (ver.  (5);  2i  In  tnir  j,-n,  •  nf 


bv  the  twofold  effect,  which  was  decisive  for  the 
first  joint  action  of  king  and  people,  and  al>o  full 
of  typical  meaning  for  their  whole  history  as  peo 
ple  of  God:  the  fear  of  (he  Lord  in  the  relation  of 
the  people  to  their  God,  and  the  unity  of  their dif 


God,'  which  unites  king  and  people  mwxm%  be 
fore  the  Lord;  3)  In  faithful  love,  wherein  </')  tin- 
people  ure  heartily  obedient  to  the  king's  will, 
which  aims  at  the  common  welfare,  and  //)  under 
his  guidance  they  rise  up  as  >,ne  IIKIII  a^ain-t  tin- 


ferent  parts  ("the  people  went  out  as  one  man  ")  ;     common  enemy,  and  to  help  the  ,-uili  ring  fellow- 


...     innermost,  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  was  the  source 

of  their  conjunction  to  a  firm  unity.  To  awaken  tlu>  Lord's  support,  whi 
and  nourish  tho/mro/  God  in  thepeople  by  ener-  people  to  be  put  to  .-bairn 
getic,  divinely-guided  government,  and  to  set  the 
people  us  one  )nan  in  their  theocratic  fellowship 
over  against  the  heathen  peoples  as  the  people  of 
the  Lord,  was  the  task  and  calling  of  the  theo 
cratic  monarchy.  These  two  aims  contain  the 
roots  of  the  low  of  God  and  one's  neighbor  as  the 
twofold  fiindaine.rital  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Matt.  xxii.  37-40;  Dent.  vi.  5  sq.  ;  Lev.  xix.  IS. 
(i.  When  Saul,  at  his  election  as  king  and  the 


citi/i-ns  (ver.  ,  i  ;  4)  In  firm,  confident  faith  in 
i  does  not  sufier  his 
vers.  S-l  1  i. 

Vers.  S,  9.  The  niessd</es,  To-morrow  i/c  shall  have 
help:  1)  A  testimony  of  helpful,  (it-lire  brotherly 
love;  2l  A  pmmise  of  prompt,  hastinini/  help;  3) 
A  trustworthy  annu ranee  of  fortunate  suecexn  ;  4) 
A  source  of  great  joy  ("  njoiced  greatlv  "). 

Vers.  12-15.  Tu-day  the  Lord  hath  irrou,/l,f  W- 
ratiun  in  Israel:  1)  A  jubilee-cry,  praising  the 
Lord's  honor;  2)  A  warning  en/,  reminding  of 
guilty  ofleuees  against  forgiving  and  eompa.->ion- 


partial  homage  which  he  received,  maintained  j  ate  love  ;  3i  An  mmk,  ///////  <•/•//,  demanding  the 
silence  towards  his  scornful  enemies  and  practiced 
self-denial  in  quietness  and  patience,  he  per 
formed  (over  against  the  demand  to  visit  deserved 
punishment  on  the  despisers  of  the  Lord's  Anoint 
ed)  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit  an  act  of 
lore  to  enemies,  letting  them  go  unpunished,  and 
setting  aside  the  demand  to  visit  strict  ju>tice  on 
them  bv  pointing  to  the  grace  and  salvation 
wherein  God  had  just  revealed  Himself  to  tin- 
whole  nation.  A  prelude  of  the  </i.<n<>.<//i<,,/  of 


presentation  of  thditk-ojferiiu/s  before  the  Lord  ;  4) 
joyous  crij,  calling  to  be  glad  in  the  Lord. 
.1.  DISSKLHOFF:     The  first   /•///•//(/   deed.     The 
two  noblest   ornaments  of  a   servant    of  (tod    are 
united  in  it  :   1  )    Burning,    holv  /.cal  in  the  c-ause 
of  God  and  the  brethren  ;   2)  Corresponding  gen- 
j  tleness  in  one's  own  cause. 

[Vers.  4  ft.  SCOTT:  The  Lord,  in   providence, 
will  make  way  for  those   whom    He   ha>  designed 
'and  prepared  for  usefulness  ;  nor  shall  an  v  repent 


of 


forbearing,  merciful  love,  which  finds  its  fulfilment     of  humbly  waiting  in  obscurity  and  honest  indus- 

I  ry.  till  lie  is  pleased  to  call  them  forth  ;  for  pride 
and  impatience  alone  can  conclude,  that  tin-  onlv 
wise  God  has  lighted  a  candle  to  leave  it  under  a 
bushrl.— TR.] 

Ver.  0.  STARKE:  Official  wrath  is unforbidden. 
[Compare  "  Historical  and  Theological,"  No.  4. 
Anger  is  sometimes  lawful,  sometimes  a  dutv.  It 


in  tin-  New  Testament  according  to  (In 
the   Lord    (Matt.  v.  44),   and   through    the  Spirit 
from  above  (Luke  ix.  55),  and  has  its  ground  in 
prrsomd  experience  of  the  merciful  love  of  God 
(Luke  vi.  30). 

HOMILETICAI,    AND    PRACTICAL. 


is  difficult,  but  not   impossible,  to  "  be  anirrv  and 
hut   depends  the  help  and  deli- l^in  not"    I  Fph.  iv.   20).     Our    Lord   was   at   the 


Vers.  1-11.   On 

vera  nee  of  a  people  in  times  of  (jreat  distress?  ! 
They  must  lift  their  voices  imploringly  to  God 
(ver.  4).  2)  The  men  whom  God  has  raised  up 
as  their  helpers,  they  must  receive  with  confidence 
as  the  Lord's  instruments  (vers.  5-7).  3)  They 
must  be  subject  in  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the 
rulers  given  them  by  God.  4)  They  must  place 
themselves  under  the  discipline  and  eruidance  of 


same  time  angrv  and  grieved  (  Mark  iii.  5). — Tu.] 
S.  SCIIMID:  It 'is  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  that 
works  good  in  men,  whether  in  an  ordinarv  or  an 
extraordinary  manner.  I>ISSKLH<>KK  :  Without 
this  zeal  no  anointed  one  may  be  found.  For 
this  word  will  alwavs  hold  good:  "Cursed  be  he 
that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  slothfully"  [so 
Luther  in  Jer.  xlviii.  10.  Fug.  A.  V.,  "'deceit- 


God's  Spirit,  in  order,  a)  in  true  fear  of  God  to  !  fully,"  but  margin,  "negligently,"   which  better 


be  well-pleasing  to  the  Lord,  and  b)  in  true  unity  ,  suits  the 


connect  ion. - 


of  love  to  be  as  one  man. 


TR.]— But  in  truth  zeal 


alone  is  not  vet  the  right  ornament  of  the  warriors 


Vers.  1-5.  What  is  meant  by  the  question  in  a  \  of  Christ.  Prove  thy  zeal,  whether  it  is  not  per- 
kintfs  mouth  :  What  aileth  the  people  thai  they  weep  f  haps  mixed  with  flesh  and  blood,  or  even  pro 
1)  A  father's  faithful  observation  of  his  people's  '  ceeds  altogether  from  this  fountain;  and  know 
weal  and  woe.  2)  A  brother's  sympathizing  com-  that  zeal  for  the  Lord's  cause  should  not  flow 
passion  for  their  distress.  3)  A  king's  magnani-  ;  from  mere  excitability,  from  a  momentary  ebul- 
mous  readiness  to  help.  |  lition  of  natural  compassion,  or  from  being  over- 

[Vers.  5-11.  HENRY  (altered) :  The  spirit  and  '  come  by  human  displeasure  and  anger.  Not  the 
conduct  of  Saul  (comp.  x.  9) :  1)  His  humility —  '  strange  fire  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  took,  but 
anointed  king,  but  following  the  oxen.  2)  His  the  fire  from  the  holy  altar,  the  Spirit  of  God — 
concern  for  his  neighbors  (ver.  5).  3)  His  zeal  '  let  us  learn  it  from  Saull — must  overmaster, 
for  the  safety  and  honor  of  Israel  (ver.  6).  4)  [  inflame,  inspire  us. 

The  authority  and  power  he  exerted,  upon  this        Ver.  7.  Berl.  Bible:   There   are   two  sorts  of 
important  occasion.     5)  His  faith  and  confidence  i  fear.     One  is  a  selfish,  reward -seeking  fear.     In 
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this  we  are  caring  for  ourselves,  and  it  is  self- 
interest  that  excites,  and  that  is  properly  human 
fear.  But  there  is  also  a  fear  of  the  Lord,  the 
fear  that  one  has  for  His  sake  alone,  when  one 
fears  lest  the  Lord  has  been  grieved  through  our 
own  sins,  or  those  of  others,  or  lest  we  or  others 
should  not  have  sufficiently  glorified  Him  in  our 
selves. — DISSELHOFF:  This  can  one  man  accoin- 
plish  in  the  people  of  God,  when  he  is  driven  by 
a  holy,  fiery  zeal.  The  fear  of  God  goes  forth 
from 'him,  and  falls  upon  all  to  whom  he  comes. 
As  soon  as  the  fear  of  the  Lord  drives  an  army, 
a  people,  to  the  conflict,  no  need  of  being  uneasy 
as  to  the  result.— One  cowardly,  surly  soldier  of 
Christ,  afraid  of  suffering,  easily  makes  a  hundred 
cowards,  for  cowardice  is  contagious. — \\>r.  12. 
STARKE  :  As  in  God,  so  in  His  deputies,  mercy 
and  justice  should  be  inseparable;  wheresoever 
these  two  go  asunder,  government  follows  them 
into  distraction,  and  ends  in  ruin.*— DLSSEL- 
IIOFF:  Such  a  saying  (ver.  13)  is  the  fairest 


*  [As  Starke  lias  borrowed  this  (apparently  without 
acknowledgment)  word  for  word  i'rom  the  English 
Bishop  Hall,  wo  have  not  re-translated,  but  given  the 
original.  And  so  in  numerous  subsequent  eases. — Tit.] 


ornament  of  God's  warriors,  lion-like  zeal  against 
the  enemies  of  God,  against  sin  and  all  its  out 
breaks,  a  lamb-like  disposition  towards  individual 
sinners,  for  they  are  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  to 
be  saved  through  the  same  salvation  that  has 
fallen  to  our  lot. — BERLENB.  BIBLE:  Saul's  an 
swer  instructs  the  people  in  two  things  at  once: 
first,  that  we  must  not  ascribe  victory  to  man,  but 
to  God;  secondly,  that  we  must  not  be  too  swift 
in  judging  those  who  through  ignorance  have 
rejected  God's  guidance,  and  that  the  salvation 
which  God  has,  in  so  glorious  a  manner,  given 
to  Israel,  would  be  mighty  enough  to  bring  back 
again  those  who  have  wandered  away. — God  wills 
not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  etc.  Excessive  strict 
ness  rather  repels  sinners,  than  brings  them  right 
again. — Vers.  14,  15.  CRAMER:  The.  best  bond 
between  authorities  and  subjects  is  that  they 
intend  to  be  mutually  faithful. — DISSELHOFF: 
When  one  does  even  something  great  for  his 
Lord,  and  does  not  shrink  from  much  toil  and 
trouble  for  His  sake,  can  his  heart  abide  in  very 
great  joy  if  he  forgets  gentleness  and  patience 
towards  his  neighbor,  becomes  provoked  against 
him,  bitter  and  ill-mannerly? 


II.  Samuel's  solemn  concluding  Transaction  u'ith  tJtc  Assembly  of  the  People  at  Gilgol, 
CHAPTER  XIL  1-25. 

1  AND  Samuel  said  unto  all  Israel,  Behold  I  have  hearkened  unto  your  voice  in 

2  all  that  ye  said  unto  me,  and  have  made  a  king  over  you.     And  now,  behold,  the 
king  walketh  before  you,  and  I  am  old  and  gray-headed,1  and   behold,   my  sous 
[my  sons,  behold,  they]  are  with  you,  and   I   have   walked   before  you  from   my 

3  childhood  unto  this  day.     Behold,   here   I   am.     Witness  against  me  before  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  and  before  his  Anointed  :  whose  ox  have  I  taken  ?  or,  whose  ass 
have  I  taken?  or,  whom  have  I  defrauded?  whom  have  I  oppressed?  or,  of  whose 
hand  have  I  received  any  [a]   bribe  to   blind   mine  eyes   therewith?2  and   I  will 

4  restore  it  you.     And  they  said,  Thou  hast  not  defrauded  us,  nor  oppressed  us,  nei- 

5  ther  hast  thou  taken  aught  of  any  man's  hand.     And  he  said  unto  them,  The  Lord 
is  [Jehovah  be]  witness  against  you,  and  his  Anointed  is  [be]  witness  this  day,  that 
ye  have  not  found  aught  in  my  hand.     And  they3  answered  [said],  He  is  witness 

6  [Witness  be  they].     And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people,  It  is  \_orn.  it  is]  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]4  that  [who]  advanced  [appointed]  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  that  [who] 
brought  your  fathers  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ! 

7  Now,  therefore,  [And  now]  stand  still   [stand  forth]  that  I  may    [and  I   will] 
reason  with  you  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]5  of  all  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord 

8  [Jehovah]  which  he  did  to  you   and  to  your  fathers.     When  Jacob  was  come 


TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


1  [Ver.  2.  Sept.  wrongly  /ca0>j(ro/u.ai,  as  if  from  3$\—  TR.] 

2  [Ver.  3.  Or,  "in  his  account;"  so  Chald.:  "I  hid  my  ey 


my  eyes  in  judgment  from  him."  Sept.  reads:  "a  ransom 
(proper  rendering  of  ^33,  but  here—  "  bribe  ")  and  a  sandal  (reading  D'SjJl  instead  of  D'Sptf),  answer  against 
me,  and  I  "  etc.  So  in  Sir.  xlvi.  19.  Vulg.  :  "  I  will  despise  that  to-day."  Syr.'and  Chald.  support  Heb.  The  inser 

r  "  is  suspicious,  and  the  "sandal"  is  hard.    It  seems  better  to  retain  the 


the  people,"  which 


tion  m  the  be.pt  .of  the  easy  "answe 
abbreviated  Heb.  text.—  TR.] 

3  [Ver  5.  Heb.  is  sing.,  but  Sept,  and  several  VSS.  and  Heb.  MSS.  plu.;  the  subject  is 
may  nave  been  taken  as  a  sing,  collective.  —  TR.] 

t  tVi°r'  ''',  S-°r'^  :  ,"  Jehovah  he  witness,  who,"  etc.,  a  natural  and  suspicious  insertion,  and  not  necessary.    Syr. 
has  "Jehovah  is  God  alone."    Ch.  and  Vulg.  as  Heb.—  TR.] 

6  [Ver.  7.  Sept.  inserts:  "and  I  will  tell  you,"  which  makes  the  sentence  easier,  but  is  easily  supplied  in  the 
pregnant  Heb.  construction.—  TR.] 
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[came]  into  Egypt,  and6  your  fathers  cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  then  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  sent  Moses  and  Aaron,  which  [and  they]  brought  forth  \_oni.  forth] 
9  your  fathers  out  of  Egypt  and  made  them  dwell  in  this  place.  And  when  [ow. 
when]  they  forgat  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  their  God,  [ins.  and]  he  sold  them  into  the 
hand  of  Sisera,  captain  of  the  host  of  Hazor,7  and  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines, 

10  and  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Moab,  and  they  fought  against  them.     And  they 
cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  and  said,  We  have  sinned,  because  we  have  ibrsakeii 
the  L;>rd  [Jehovah],  and  have  served   Baalim  and   Ashtaroth  ;  but   [and]   now 

11  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  and  we  will  serve  thee.      And  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  sent  Jerubbaal,  and  Bedau,8  and  Jephthah,  and  Samuel,8  and  delivered 

12  you  out  of  the  hand  of  your  enemies  on  every  side,   and   ye   dwelled  safe.     And 
when  ye  saw  that  Nahash  the  king  of  the  children  of  Amiuon  came  against  you, 
ye  said  unto  me,  Nay,  but  a  king  shall  reign  over  us,  when  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
your  God  was  your  king. 

13  Now,  therefore,  [And  now]  behold  the  king  whom  ye  have  chosen,  and  [om.  and] 
whom  ye  have  desired  [demanded]  ;9  and  behold,  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  hath  set  a 

14  king  over  you.     If  ye  will  fear  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  serve   him,  and  obey  his 
voice,  and  not  rebel  against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord   [Jehovah],  then  shall 
[om.  then  shall,  ins.  and]  both  ye  and  also  [om.  also]  the  king  that  reigueth  over 
you  [ins.  will]  continue  following  [follow]  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  your  God,  iccll.10 

15  But  if  ye  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord    [Jehovah],    but   rebel   against   the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  then  shall  the  hand  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

16  be  against  you,  as  it  was  against  your  fathers.11     Now,  therefore,  [And  now]  stand 

17  and  see  this  great  thing,  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  will  do  before  your  eyes.     Is 
it  not  wheat  harvest  to-day  ?     I  will  call  unto  the  Lord   [Jehovah],  and  he  shall 
[will]  send  thunder  and  rain;  that  ye  may  perceive    [know]   and   see   that  your 
wickedness  is  great  which  ye  have  done  in  the  sight  [eyes]  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

18  in  asking  you  a  king.     So  [And]  Samuel  called  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  sent  thunder  and  rain  that  day ;  and  all  the  people  greatly  feared 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  and  Samuel. 

19  And  all  the  people  said  unto  Samuel,   Pray   for  thy   servants  unto  the   Lord 
[Jehovah]  thy  God  that  we  die  not;  for  we  have  added  unto  all  our  sins  this  evil, 

20  to  ask  us  a  king.     And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people,  Fear  not.     Ye  have  done  all 
this  wickedness ;  yet  turn  not  aside  from  following  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  but  serve 

21  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  with  all  your  heart ;   And  turn  ye  not  aside,  for12  then  should 
ye  <jo  [om.  for  then  should  ye  go]  after  vain  things,  which  cannot  [do  not]  profit  nor 

22  deliver,  for  they  are  vain.     For  the  Lord    [Jehovah]   will   not  forsake   his   people 
for  his  great  name's  sake;  because  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  to  make 

23  you  his  people.     Moreover  [om.  moreover]  as  for  me  [ins.  also],  God  forbid  that  I 
should  [om.  God  forbid  that  I  should,  ins.  far  be  it  from  me   to]   sin  against  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  in  ceasing  to  pray  for  you,13  but  I   will  teach   you  the  good  and 

24  the  [om.  the]  right  way.14     Only  fear  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  and  serve  him  in  truth 
with  all  your  heart ;  for  consider  [see]  how  great  things   [how  greatly]   he  hath 

25  done  [wrought]  for  you  [towards  you].     But  if  ye  shall  still  [om.  still]  do  wickedly, 
ye  shall  be  consumed  [destroyed]  both  ye  and  your  king. 

*  [Ver.  8.  Erdmann  not  so  well  makes  the  apodosis  begin  here.    Here  Sept.  inserts:  "and  Egypt  humbled 
them,"  which  ha-<  much  to  recommend  it.     But,  if  it  had  been  in  the  original  text,  it  would  be  hard  to   explain 
how  it  foil  out.    The  addition  of  "and  his  sons"  after  "Jacob"  in  the  Sept.  in  probably  spurious.— TE.] 

T  [Ver.  9.  Sept.:  "host  of  Jabi.s  king  of  Asor,"  which  agrees  witli  the  expression  in  Judg.  iv.  2,  1.  So  the 
Vulg.— TR.] 

8  [Ver.  11.  Sept.:  Barak.  In  the  Syr.  the  list  is:  Deborah.  Barak,  Gideon,  Nenhtah,  Samson.  Probably  wo 
should  read  "  Barak  "  for  "  Bedan  ;"  the  others  as  in  the  Heb.  text.  See  Exegetical  Notes.— TK.] 

•  [Ver.  1.1.  Omitted  in  Sept.    The  order  in  the  Heh.  does  not  seem  natural,  but  may  refer  to  the  two  paths  by 
which  they  obtained  the  king  (chs.  x.  and  xi  ).     Wellhausen  suggests  that  there  is  here  a  duplet.     De  Rossi  pre 
fers,  on  tho  authority  of  many  MSS.  and  three  VSS.  (Syr.,  Vulg.,  Arab.),  the  insertion  of  "and  "  before  "  whom  yo 
have  demanded." — TR.] 

10  [Vor.  14.  On  the  construction  see  Exeget.  Notes.  For  Heh.  DiTTI.  "be."  Chald.  in  Walton's  Polyg.  has 
Minn,  "live"  (which  does  not  help  the  matter),  but  P.  de  Lagarde's  ed.  of  Codex  Reuehlinianus  (Targ.j  has 

pnjnn.  "be  gathered."— TH."| 

1  [Ver.  15.  Sept.:  "and  against  your  king,"  which  accords  with  ver.  14. — TR.] 
18  [Ver.  21.  The  '3  is,  with  all  the  ancient  vss.,  to  be  omitted.    Syr.  and  Arab,  and  Chald.  diverge  slightly 

from  the  rnasor.  text. — TH.] 

"  [Ver.  •-':{.  Sopt.  inserts:  "and  I  will  serve  the  Lord."— TB.] 
"  [Ver.  23.  The  omission  of  the  Art.  in  3  is  strange  — TB.] 
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EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  Samuel  said  to  all  Israel. 
That  the  following  words  were  really  spoken  by  Samuel 
is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  direct  impression  of 
historical  truth  which  this  narrative  in  chap.  xii. 
makes,  and  by  the  homogeneity  of  the  individual 
historical  features  of  this  picture  with  the  histori 
cal  picture  given  us  in  all  that  precedes.  Ew- 
ald  (Gesch.  [History  ,/  Israel]  L,  229,  Bern.  2) 
calls  this  a  narrative  "which  in  its  present 
form  is  inserted  onlv  for  the  sake  of  the  ex 
hortations  to  be  put  into  Samuel's  mouth,  and  the 
occasional  historical  statements  of  which  sound 
verv  discrepant/'  against  which  we  remark:  1) 
that  the  historical  statements  in  this  piece,  as  the 
exposition  will  show,  do  not  at  all  contradict  the 
foregoing  historical  account,  and  2)  that  if  a  mere 
insertion  had  been  intended  here,  in  order  to  put 
exhortations  into  Samuel's  mouth,  it  would  have 
been  simpler  to  give  it  in  the  form  of  a  monologue; 
that  is,  a  continuous  address  of  Samuel  to  the  peo 
ple. — We  have  here,  namely,  not  one  continuous 
address  of  Samuel,  as  this  section  is  usually  called, 
but  a  dialogue,  a  conversation  or  transaction  with 
the  people  in  the  grandest  style.  Samuel  speaks 
to  all  Israel,  and  they  speak  to  him  by  the  mouth 
of  their  elders  (cf.  vers.  3-6,  10,  20),  aiid  the  longer 
connected  declarations  of  the  prophet  (vers.  7-17 
and  20-26)  are  embraced  by  these  colloquies  and 
attached  to  them. — Incorrect  also  is  the  usual  de 
signation  of  this  section  as  a  parting-address, 
whereby  its  significance  in  relation  to  the  pre 
ceding  account  of  Saul's  public  solemn  presenta 
tion  to  the  whole  people  as  king  of  Israel  is  ob 
scured  or  concealed.  Samuel  does  not  take  leave 
of  the  people  in  order  to  withdraw  from  the  scene 
of  public  life  and  action  into  the  retirement  of  pri 
vate  life;  he  rather  promises  the  continuance  not 
only  of  his  intercession  for  them,  but  also  of  his  pro 
phetic  labors  in  respect  to  the  whole  people;  he 
points  expressly  to  the  elevated  position  which  he 
will  assume,  as  "teacher  of  the  good  and  right 
way,"  hereafter,  as  now,  towards  king  and  people. — 
Further,  when  the  whole  procedure,  as  is  common, 
is  regarded  as  a  solemn  resignation  of  office  by  Sa 
muel,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  mentioned 
in  vii.  15,  that  lie  "judged  Israel  all  the  days  of 
his  life,"  and  to  the  vigorous  interference  which  he 
repeatedly  found  necessary  during  Saul's  govern 
ment.  Certainly  with  the  incoming  of  the  king 
dom,  which  the  people  desired  instead  of  the  ex 
isting  judgeship  (viii.  5,  20)  in  order  that  the 
king  might  judge  the  people  and  lead  them  in 
war,  the  official  position  which  Samuel  had  hith 
erto  occupied  as  judge  in  Israel,  must  have  had 
an  end ;  and  this  end  of  his  proper  judicial  office, 
sole  and  highest  Governor  of  Israel  as  he  had 
hitherto  been,  is  the  starting-point  for  what  he 
has  now  still  to  say  to  the  people.  He  remains 
in  fact  what  he  was,  the  highest  judge  of  Israel  , 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  under  whose  over-  | 
sight  and  guidance  the  kingdom  also  stands ;  offi-  I 
cMly  the  leadership  for  external  and  internal  po-  | 
litical  affairs,  for  which  the  kingdom  was  esta-  i 
Wished,  is  no  longer  in  his  hands.  Of  a  resignation  i 
of  office  nothing  is  said,  but  (proceeding  only  from  j 
the  fact  that  the  government  is  now  given  into  the  i 
hands  of  the  king,  and  his  official  government  as  i 


judge  has  now  consequently  come  to  an  end)  he 
passes  in  review  his  previous  official  life  as  judge  of 
the  people,  in  order,  over  against  the  fulfilment  of 
their  desire  for  a  king,  which  was  a  factual  rejec 
tion  of  his  official  judgeship  externally  occasioned 
by  the  evil  conduct  of  his  sons  (viii.  1-7 ),  solemnly 
to  testify  and  cause  them  to  testify  that  he  had 
filled  his  office  blamelessly  and  righteously.  On 
this  follows  (vers.  7-12)  the  rebuking  reference  to 
the  great  deeds  of  the  Lord,  wherein  in  the  history 
of  His  guidance  of  the  people  He  had  magnified 
Himself  in  them,  and  to  the  guilty  relation  of  in 
gratitude  and  unfaithfulness  in  which  they  had 
placed  themselves  to  this  their  God  and  king  by 
the  longing  after  an  earthly  king,  which  was  a 
rejection  of  His  authority  over  them.  In  vers. 
13-18,  after  a  solemn  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that 
God  the  Lord  in  accordance  with  that  desire  had 
given  them  a  king,  in  powerful  words,  which  are 
accompanied  and  strengthened  by  an  astounding 
miracle,  he  exJiorts  king  and  people  together  to  the 
right  relation,  in  which  in  faithful  obedience  they 
are  to  put  themselves,  to  the  will  and  word  of  the 
Lord.  King  and  people  are  to  be  obedient  sub 
jects  of  the  invisible  king.  Finally  follows  (vers. 
19-25)  a  t'.'ord  of  consolation  from  Samuel  to  the 
people  now,  in  consequence  of  this  warning  and 
hortatory  address,  repentantly  confessing  their  sin 
in  their  demand  for  a  king,  in  which  he  gently 
and  in  friendly  fashion  exhorts  them  to  obedience 
and  faithfulness  towards  the  Lord  (vers.  20,  21), 
promises  them  the  Lord's  grace  and  faithfulness 
(ver.  22),  and  assures  them  of  his  continuing  active 
fellowship  with  them  in  intercession  and  in  instruc 
tion  in  the  way  of  truth  (ver.  23),  and  finally  with 
repeated  exhortation  and  warning  sets  before  them 
the  blessing  and  good  pleasure  of  the  Lord  along 
with  a  threatening  reference  to  the  punishment  to 
be  expected  in  case  of  disobedience  (vers.  24,  25 ). — 
With  this  fourfold  division  this  whole  dialoguic 
transaction  of  Samuel  with  the  people  connects 
itself  immediately  with  what  precedes,  as  the  con 
clusion  of  the  assembly  of  the  people  in  Gilgal. 
On  this  connection  see  Thenius'  remarks.  Ber- 
lenberger  Bible:  "Thus  with  this  ends  in  solemn  ivise 
the  general  assembly  of  the  people."  [Philippson  (in 
Israel.  Bib. } :  "  This  chapter  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  book,  and  is  a  model  of  old-Hebrew  eloquence. 
Words  and  tone  speak  for  the  high  antiquity  of 
this  piece." — TR.] 

The  words:  See,  I  have  hearkened  to  your 
voice  in  all  that  ye  said  to  me  correspond 
exactly  to  the  words  in  viii.  7,  21.  Samuel  at  the 
same  time  testifies  indirectly  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  therein  obeyed  the  command  of  God:  "Heark 
en  to  the  voice  of  the  people  "  (viii.  7,  9,  22).  His 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  people  was  based  on 
the  repeated  divine  command,  and  was  an  act  of 
self-denying  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Lord. — 
"And  I  have  made  a  king"  points  to  ver.  15  a  of 
the  preceding  chapter. — Ver.  2.  Walketh  is  to 
be  understood  not  merely  of  leading  in  war,  but 
in  general  of  the  official  guidance  and  govern 
ment  of  the  people.  The  "  and  I"  introduces  the 
contrast  between  the  Hitherto  and  the  Now.  I 
am  grown  old  and  gray-headed  points  to  the 
words  of  the  elders,  viii.  5.  As  the  people  by  the 
mouth  of  their  elders  there  take  occasion  from  his 
age  to  ask  a  king  for  themselves,  so  Samuel  here 
refers  back  to  it,  in  order  not  only  to  point  out 
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that  this  their  demand  was  fulfilled,  since  he  in 
fact  by  reason  of  his  age  could  no  longer  hold  in 
his  hands  the  internal  and  external  control  of  the 
people,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  ter 
mination  of  his  office  and  the  beginning  of  the 
royal  rule,  to  give  account  of  the  righteous  cha 
racter  of  his  long  career.     The  reference  to  his 
sons  as  occupying  official  positions  is  not  to  be 
regarded  (Thenius,  Keil,  ct  <tt.)  as  a  confirmation 
of  his  age,  but  looking  to  chap.  viii.  1    (where  it 
i.s  expressly  said  that  Samuel  on  account  of  hi*  ar/c 
had  made  his  sons  judges  over  Israel,  that  i.s,  his 
assistants  in  the  judicial  office)  rather  as  a  con 
firmation  of  the  declaration  that  this  change  in 
the  government  must  needs  have  taken  place  by 
reason  of  his  age,  which  had  already  necessitated  | 
the  substitution  of  his  sons.     [It  is  clearly  wrong 
to  suggest   (  Hib.   Com.  in  lorn]   that  "a  tinge  of 
mortilied  feeling  at  the  rejection  of  himself  and  I 
his  family,  mixed  with  a  desire  to  recommend  his 
sons  to  the  favor  and  good-will  of  the  nation,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  this  mention  of  them."     There  is 
no  trace  here  of  mortification  or  favor-seeking. 
Samuel  stands  throughout  above  the  people,  and 
promises  his  continued  friendship  and  watch-care,  , 
while  he  cordially  accepts  the  change  of  the  go-  j 
vernment. — Tu.].     What  Samuel  here  affirms  of  ; 
his  official  career  stands  in  direct  contrast  with 
what  is  said  in  chap.  viii.  3  of  the  blameworthy  I 
official  conduct  of  these   sons,  since  it  is  incon-  I 
ceivable  that  he  did  not   know,  and  now  have  in 
mind  the  covetousness  and  perversion  of  judgment 
and  the  resulting  discontent  of  the  people,  which 
was  a  cofactor  in  their  desire  for  a  royal  govern 
ment.     The  modi'  as  well  as  the  fact  and  con 
tent  of  the  following   sell-justification   naturally 
suggest  the  statement  in   viii.  3,  anil   lead    to   the 
conclusion  that  this  was  the  occasion  of  this  (other 
wise  surprising)  justification  of  his  official  career, 
on  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  a  shadow  had  j 
fallen  in  consequence  of  the  opposite  conduct  of  | 
his  sons.     In  order  that,  at  this  important  turning- 
point  of  his  life  and  of  his  people's  history,  there 
may  be  perfect  clearness  and  truth    in  respect  to 
his  judicial  career  and  his  unselfish  official  benrinrj 
towards  the  people,  and  that  the  lightest  shadow  of 
mistrust  and  misunderstanding  may  be  dispelled, 
he  in  the  first  place  refers  to  his  official  life  which  \ 
lay  clear  and  open  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  from  j 
Aw  youth  unto  this  moment  when  he  had  become  old  ; 
and  gray ;  for  the  words  "  I  have  walked  before  i 
you,"  like  the  preceding  "  walketh,"   indicate  his  j 
public  official  intercourse  and  walk. — Ver.  3.  An 
swer  against  me,  that  is,  witness  against  me.  j 
A  formal  hearing  of  witnesses  as  a  judicial  act  is  I 
here  introduced.     The  judicial  authorities  are  two,  | 
a   heavenly,    invisible,    God  the   Lord,  the  All- 
knowing,  before  whom  he  walked,  and  an  earthlv- 
human,  clothed,  however,  with  divine  authority, 
the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  who  in  the  name  and 
place  of  God  executes  the  royal  office,  which  in 
cludes  the  judicial.     Here  for  the  first  time  after 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  the  theocratic 
king  is  called  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord.     Here  for 
the  first  time  after  his  installation  regard  is  had 
to  Saul  in  his  royal  authority  and  position.     Be-  ! 
fore  him  as  before  the  Lord,  the  people,  in  reply 
to  Samuel's  questions  put  in  powerful  lapidary 
style  and  with  grand  rhetoric,  must  bear  witness 
to  the  following:    1)   That  he  had  not  covetously  . 


appropriated  the  property  of  others, — "  ox  and  ass  " 
represent  property  in  a  social  life  based  on  agri 
culture  and  trade,  and  are  expressly  named  in  the 
Law  with  the  things  forbidden  to  covet  (Ex.  xx. 
17);  Samuel's  sons,  on  the  contrary,  "  turned  af 
ter  gain,"  that  is,  were  covetous,  viii.  5 ; — 2)  that 
he  had  violated  no  man'*  riyht  and  freedom  by  op 
pression  and  violence, — ]'}n  "  defraud"  is  stronger 
than  ptfj£  "oppress;"  both  often  occur  together, 
as  in  Dent,  xxviii.  33,  to  express  violence; — his 
sons  "perverted judgment"  viii.  3; — 3)  that  he  had 
not  been  guilty  of  venality  in  the  administration  of 
justice  by  receirin(/  bribe*, — kopher  (~^f?3)  "bribe  " 
is  here  not  to  be  regarded  (with  Keil)  as  simply 
a  payment  tor  release  from  capital  punishment 
(Ex.  xxi.  30;  Num.  xxxv.  .'51),  but  means  in  ge 
neral  a  gift  of  money  designed  to  buv  the  favor 
of  the  judge  and  thus  escape  deserved  punishment. 
The  gift  was  to  corcr  the  punishment  \_ihv  Ileb. 
word  means  primarily  "  cover," — Tu.],  and  ihus 
as  covering  be  an  expiation:  "that  1  rnii/ht 
hide  my  eyes  from  lihu  (or,  with  //)."*  The  sous 
of  Samuel  took  gifts,  chap.  viii.  3.  This  was 
a  transgression  of  the  Law,  Ex.  xxiii.  (i;  Dent. 
xxvii.  o.  —  The  answer  of  the  people:  that 
Samuel  had  done  no  wrong.- — Ver.  o.  Strength 
ening  of  this  declaration  by  the  participation 
of  the  people  in  Samuel's  invocation  of  the 
Lord  and  his  Anointed  as  tr//w.s.s.t  Calvin:  "In 
these  words  they  confess  their  ingratitude  and 
perfidy  before  Jehovah  and  the  kintr,  in  that  they 
had  rejected  the  so  praiseworthy  government  of 
Samuel." 

Ver.  (i.  Further  strengthening  of  the  testimony 
by  repetition  on  Samuel's  part  of  the  invocation 
of  God's  witness.  To  "  Jehovah  "  we  must  sup 
ply  "  witness;"  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  it 
fell  out  by  clerical  error. — Maurer :  "Nothing 
has  fallen  out.  Samuel  repeats  the  name  of  Je 
hovah  in  order  to  make  the  transition  to  what  fol 
lows."  "Appointed"  [nt?>'  "made,"  Eng.  A.V. 
"  advanced  "]  refers  to  what  they  were  in  their 
God-appointed  calling;  they  were  just  that  for 
which  the  Lord  had  made  them,  as  leaders  of  the 
people  and  their  representatives  before  God. — 
Calvin  :  "  The  word  '  make'  is  to  he  understood 
of  those  excellent  gifts  which  God  had  bestowed 


*  Th<>nius,  on  the  ground  that  D'Y^H  in  the  sense 
of  "hide"  is  always  construed  with  jb.  changes  the 
text  13  T^  D'Sj»X1  into  '3  ljj»  D'Sj?Jl,  "and  (if  it 
wore  only)  a  pair  of  phoes ;  witness  against  mo,"  against 
which  Koil  rightly  remarks  that  the  supposed  meaning 
"  hide  from  "  does  not  suit  here ;  that  the  thought  is  not 
that  the  judge  hides  his  eyes  from  the  "\£)3  in  order  not 
to  see  the  bribe,  but  that  he  covers  his  eyes  with  the 
bribe,  in  order  not  to  see  and  punish  the  crime.  Tho 
13,  however,  might  also  be  referred  to  *?p,  and  would 

then  mean:  that  I  might  hide  my  eyes  "on  his  ac 
count,"  "towards  him,"  or  "in  respect  to  him."  Tho 
change  after  the  .Sept.,  requiring  a  large  addendum  for 
explanation,  compels  us  to  introduce  a  too  special  thing 
(shoes)  in  the  most  extraordinary  way. 

t  We  must  read  the  Sing.  tDK'1  ["8aid"]>  not  the 
Plu.  (Qeri),  since  "the  people  "'is  to  be  taken  as  sub 
ject. 
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on  Moses  and  his  brother  Aaron,  that  he  might 
use  their  ministry  in  leading  the  people  out  of 
Egypt."  Samuel  also  was  made  by  the  Lord  into 
that  which  he  was  to  be  and  was  to  the  people. 
In  taking  part,  now,  in  his  invocation  of  God  as 
witness  to  his  impartiality  and  justice,  the  people 
gave  confirmation  that  he  had  exercised  his  judi 
cial  authority  before  the  Lord  according  to  his 
divine  calling,  and  that  in  this  view  therefore, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  their  demand  for  a  king. 

After  (vers.  1-6)  having  solemnly  testified  and 
before  God  and  the  king  made  them  testify  to  the 
purity  and  spotlessness  of  his  long  ojfici<d  life  among 
the  people,  he  joins  (vers.  7-12)  to  the  name  of  Je 
hovah,  whom  lie  has  invoked  as  witness,  the  hum 
bling  reminder  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty  in  respect  to  this  their  God  and  Lord 
and  His  benefits  by  the  demand  for  an  earthly-human 
kin;/.  He  here  looks  at  the  relation  of  the  people  to 
their  God.  The  reference  to  Moses  and  Aaron  as 
the  first  instruments  of  the  Lord's  mighty  deeds 
for  His  people,  and  His  first  deed,  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  forms  the  transition  to  the  following 
enumeration  of  God's  might-revelations  for  the 
deliverance  of  His  people  from  great  dangers. 

Ver.  7.  Formally  and  solemnly  the  first  words 
"  and  now  stand  forth  that  I  may  reason  with  you 
before  the  Lord  "  introduce  as  it  were  a   judicial 
procedure  (Cleric.:    "I  will  conduct  my   cause, 
as  it  were,  before  a  judge"),  in  which  Samuel  as 
the  judge   before   the    tribunal   of  the  invisible  j 
king   represents   God's   cause    over    against    the  ; 
people,  and  holds  up  before  the  latter  their  guilt  i 
in    this    matter  of  the   king/*      Kzek.  xvii'~  20. 
^£^'     [righteous    deeds]    never   means   merely  i 
"blessing,    benefit,    kindness,"    but    always   con-  ' 
tains    the    idea    of     righteousness.       It    indeed 
often  actually  means  all  that  (as  in  Psalm  xxii. 
32;  xxiv.  5;  Judg.  v.  11 ;  Prov.  x.  2;  xi.  4)  but 
always  from  the  stand-point  of  God's  faithfulness 
in  covenant  and   promise ;  the  acts  of  salvation  , 
are  proof  of  the  divine  righteousness,  so  far  as  i 
they  are  God's  reply  to  man's  right  conduct  tow-  | 
ards  Him,  or,  without  this,  an  outflow  of  God's 
faithfulness  by  which  He  grants  man  the  thing 
promised  as  something  falling  to  his  share.     The 
Plu.  "  righteous  acts"  as  in  Mir;,  vi.  5,  are  God's 
several  deeds  of  power  and  grace  performed  for 
His  people  on  the  ground  of  His  covenant-relation 
instituted  in  Abraham  and  through  Moses.    [Bib. 
Comm. :  Samuel  is  here  vindicating  God,  comp. 
Stephen's  speech,   Acts  vii.]. — Ver.  8.  The  first 
and  greatest  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  divine  co 
venant-righteousness  is  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt 
and    introduction    into    the  land  of  promise.^     In 
ver.  9  the:  and  they  forgat  the  Lord  their 
God  is  put  as  contrast  to  the  "righteous  acts"  of 
the  Lord  ;  they  answered  God's  covenant-fidelity 
with  unfaithfulness,   defection.     And  so  the  op- 


*  The  Accus.  sign  [f\N)  is  here :  "  concernixr/,"  "  in  re 
spect  to."— The  verb  judge  usually  has  Sj£  with  the  ob 
ject,  as  in  Jer.  ii.  35 ;  Joel  iii.  27 ;  but  has  also  the  Accus. 
as  in  Ezek.  xvii.  20. 

f  We  are  not  with  the  Sept.  to  insert  VJ31!  after  ip^T 
and  DjT  JDJR1  after  D^Vp.  If  either  had  originally  been 
there,  it  would  not  have  been  omitted.  Thehreviloquent 
text  speaks  for  its  originality.  The  nS$sl  is  the  expla 
nation  of  the  n;//J?  in  ver.  6). 


i  pressions  of  the  people  by  foreign  enemies  are  re- 
I  presented  as  punishments  by  the  righteous  God  for 
their  defection.    He  sold  them  into  the  hand, 
etc.,  indicates  the  just  retribution  of  their  forget 
ting  Him.  When  His  people  abandon  Him,  He,  by 
virtue  of  the  same  righteousness  which   blesses 
them  if  they  are  faithful,  abandons  them  to  their 
enemies,  who   enslave  and   oppress  them.     The 
"  selling  "  refers  to  the  right  of  the  father  to  sell 
his  children  as  slaves,  here  exercised  by  God  as 
the  extremest  paternal  right,  as  it  were  (Judg.  ii. 
14  ;  iii.  8 ;  iv.  2,  9 ;  Deut.  xxxii.   10 ;  Isa.   1.  1 ; 
Iii.  3;  Ezek.  xxx.  12).     [It  is  also  the  right  of 
the  king  to  sell  his  subjects,  and  of  God  to  dispose 
of  His  creatures. — TR.]  . — In  proof  of  this  punitive 
justice  of  God  Samuel  adduces  individual   facts 
from  the  time  of  the  Judges  on,  but  only  "  promi 
nent  events,  as  they  occurred  to  him  .  .  .  neglect 
ing  the  order  of  events  and  of  times,  which  was 
here    unessential"   (Cleric.).     [Poole's  /Synopsis: 
Notice  here  Samuel's  prudence  in  reproof :  1)  by 
his  reproof  of  their  ancestors  he  prepares  their 
minds  to  receive  reproof;  2)  he  shows  that  their 
ingratitude  is  old   and  so  worse,  and   they  should 
take  care  that  it  grow  no  stronger;  3)  he  chooses 
a  verv  mild  word,  "  forget,"   to  express  their  of 
fence. — TR.]. — Ifazor  was  the  capital   citv  of  the 
( 'anaanites,  where  dwelt  king  Jabin  whom  Joshua 
smote,  Josh.  xi.  1,  10-13;  xii.  19.     In  the  time  of 
the  Judges  Hazor  again  appears  as  the  residence 
of  a  Canaanitish  king  Jabin  (Judg.  iv.  2  sq. ),  in 
stead  of  whom,  however,  the  there-mentioned  cap 
tain  SirSera  is  here  named,  because  he  commanded 
the  army  which  then  oppressed  Israel.     The  Sept. 
insertion  of  "  Jabin  king  of "  after  "host  of,"  is 
evidently  a  mere  explanation. — Into  the  hand 
of  the  Philistines,  see  Judg.  iii.  31,  where  the 
attacks  of  this  people  are  first  mentioned.     [See 
also  Judg.  xiii.  1. — TR.]. — Into  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Moab,  that  is,  Eg/on  (Judg.  iii. 
12). — These  three  nations  represent,  as  the  most 
prominent,   all  the  heathen   nations   into    whose 
hands  God  gave  His  people.     Samuel  mentions 
them,  looking  to  the  beginnings  of  the  sufferings 
and  wars  of  the  Period  of  the  Judges,  in  respect 
to  which  in  the  Book  of  Judges  also  (ch.  iii.)  the 
"he  southern  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies 
roundabout"  (ver.  14)  and  "  they  forgat  the  Lord" 
are  introduced  (as  here  bv  Samuel )  as  correlatives. 
— Ver.  10.  The  repentant  conversion  of  the  people. 
And  they  cried  to  the  Lord  (comp.  Judg.  ii. 
18;  iii.  9,  15;  iv.  3),  that  is,  the  lamentation  over 
their  misery  directed  to  the  Lord.  The  following: 
we  have  sinned  is  their  self -accusation  on  ac 
count  of  their  defection  from  God;  the  sin  is  two 
fold,  forsaking  the  Lord  and   serving  idols.     The 
same  accusation  is  found  literally  in  Judg.  x.  40, 
only  that  here,  as  in  Judg.  ii.  13  and  x.  6,  Ash- 
taroth  is  added  to  Baalim.     Baal  is  the  general 
designation  of  the  divinity  among  the  Phenicians 
and  Carthaginians  ;  with  the  Art.  it  is  the  male 
chief  deity  of  the  Phenicians  ;  the  Plu.  refers  to 
the  numerous  individual}  zations  of  this  deity.    P. 
Cassel   [in  Lange's  Biblework~\   on  Judg.  ii.   13: 
"  The  various  cities  and  tribes  had  their  special 
Baals,  which   were  named  not  always  from  the 
cities,  but  from  various  natural  qualities  worship 
ped  in  them.     This  is  like  the  various  attributes 
from  which  Zeus  received  various  names  and  wor 
ships  in  Greece."    On  Baal-cultus  among  the  Is- 
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raelites  see  Winer,  B.  R.~  W.  s.  v.  I.,  118.  A*hta- 
roth  is  the  designation  of  the  Phenieian  and 
Carthaginian  female  chief  deity  (along  with  Baal) 
which  was  also  worshipped  by  the  Philistines  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  10) ;  the  Plu.  refers  to  the  number  of 
the  stars,  which  she  as  queen  of  heaven  represents 
(Jer.  vii.  18;  xliv.  17  sq.) ;  for  the  Sing.  Ashto- 
reth— Astarte  (Grk.)  has  the  same  root  as  star 
[Germ,  sfarn],  <ia~'/p,  stella,  in  Pers.  Astara  (on 
the  Upper  Asiatic  origin  of  this  word  see  J.  G. 
Muller  s.  v.  in  Herzog's  R.-E.}\  she  was  not 
merely  the  moon  goddess  alongside  of  Baal  as  sun- 
god,  as  her  pictures  with  the  moon-crescents  on 
the  head  testify,  but  as  light-giving  night-goddess, 
also  star-goddess,  representative  of  the  glittering 
Lost  of  heaven  (Jer.  vii.  IX  i,  like  the  later  Arte 
mis.*  Comp.  P.  Cassel  on  Judg.  ii.  13 ;  Winer, 
s.  v.  On  the  renewed  introduction  of  her  worship 
by  Solomon,  in  which  is  presented  the  fulfilment 
of  Dent.  iv.  1!',  see  1  Ki.  xi.  •">,  33. — On  the  ac 
cusation  follows  the  prayer,  "Deliver  w^s"  in  con 
trast  with  the  forsaking  \ind  forgetting,  and  the  row 
"we  will  serrc  thec"  in  contrast  with  "ire.  have 
served"  Baalim,  etc.  This  re^entnnce  the  Lord 
graciously  answers  (ver.  11);  Ii  by  sending  deli 
verers.  Again  onlv  <i  feir  are  mentioned  :  Jernb- 
6oo/-Gideon;  the  name  signifies  "  let  Baal  strive," 
that  is,  with  him,  and  expresses  scorn  and  contempt 
at  the  impotence  of  Baal,  whose  altarGideon  bad 
with  impunity  destrove<l,  Judg.  vi.  2X-32.  ( iideon 
is  thence  called  Jerubbcsheth.  '2  Sam.  xi.  21.— 
The  name  Bedan  is  found  elsewhere  onlv  in  1 
Chr.  vii.  17  as  name  of  a  descendant  of  Manasseh, 
who  is,  however,  of  no  historical  importance.  In 
the  Book  of  Judges,  to  whose  contents  this  part 
of  Samuel's  address  (especially  ver.  10)  unmis 
takably  points,  there  is  no  judge  of  this  name; 
but  the  connection  shows  that  a  judge  is  here 
meant.  The  name  has  been  read  Ben- Dan  = 
"  the  Danite,"  as  $<im#on  was  born  in  Dan,  Judg. 
xiii.  2  (Kimehi),  and  at  the  same  time  a  plav  of 
words  on  his  corpulence  [Arab.  Ixida/Ki]  has  been 
also  supposed  (Bottch.).  But  against  this  last 
Thenius  rightly  remarks  that  a  name  resting  on 
a  word-play  would  by  no  means  suit  this  serious 
discourse  ;  against  the  first  (apart  from  the  form) 
is  the  fact  that  Samson  is  never  so-called,  as  must 
have  been  the  case  if  the  people  were  here  to  un 
derstand  the  name.  Gesenius  (  Halle  Lit.  Z.  1841, 
No.  41)  regards  the  name  as  abbreviation  of  Ab- 
don,  and  so  Ewald,  who  understands  the  judge  of 
that  name  (Judg.  xii.  13).  But  this  judge  does 
not  occupy  the  important  place  in  the  history 
which  the  connection  calls  for.  Similarly  we  must 
reject  the  supposition  that  Jair  of  Cilead  Judg.  x. 
assumed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Maehir  (whose 
great  grandson,  1  Chr.  vii.  17,  is  Bedan)  is  here 
m?ant,  since  the  connection  of  Jair  and  Maehir 
i< not  proved;  and  the  supposition  that  a  judtje 
omitted  in  the  Book  of  Judges  from  his  insigni 
ficance  is  intended,  is  untenable.  The  best  ex 
pedient  is  to  read  (with  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab)  Barak; 
for  the  letters  of  this  name  (P"^)  might  easily 


pa^  into  the  other  (p3)  and  the  error  be  perpe- 

*  [This  account  of  A«htoreth  is  in  several  points  in 
correct.  The  word  (the  etymology  of  which  is  not 
known)  has  no  connection  with  a<mjp.  and  the  Plu.  Ash- 
txu-oth  refers  (like  Baalim)  to  various  god-modifications. 
8^e  Rawlinson's  "Five  Great  J/OH.,"  I.  138.  and  Schrader 
"Die  Keil-Insch.  u.  d.  Alt.  Test:'  on  Judg.  ii.  11,  13.— Ta.J 


tuated  by  copyists.  But  Barak  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  judges  along  with  those  here  mentioned. 
The  historical-chronological  order  is  not  strictly 
observed  in  ver  ',)  also.  Barak  represents  with 
Deborah  that  heroic-  Israelitish  band  that  (Judg. 
iv. )  broke  the  power  of  Siscra  and  delivered  Israel 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Canaanites. — The  fact  that, 
after  Jeph.,  Sam.  names  A///i.W/a.<  the  fourth  repre 
sentative  of  the  divine  deliverance  is  nut  so  surpri- 
1  sing  as  it  is  thought  by  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions 
and  a<  Jreek  manuscript  I  Kennicott  in  the  Addend, 
to  his  dissert.  '/o«r. )  which  put  tiamson  instead,  and 
also  by  Thenius,  who,  though  the  Sept.  and  Yulg. 
have  /Samuel,  accepts  the  former  reading  because 
Samuel  does  not  speak  of  /</.s  ntrii  times  till  the 
next  verse.  Samuel  could  mention  himself  with- 
I  out  exciting  surprise,  because  he  was  conscious 
of  his  high  mission  as  judge  and  deliverer,  and 
the  profound  significance  of  bis  ollice  for  the  his 
tory  of  Israel  was  universally  reeogni/cd.  Bv 
this  mention  of  himself  he  honors  not  himself,  hut 
the  Lord,  who  had  made  him  (like  Moses  and 
Aaron  before  i  what  he  was,  comp.  ver.  0-1).  Be 
sides,  it  was  under  him  that  the  yoke  of  the  forty 
years'  dominion  of  the  Philistines  was  broken, 
which  work  of  deliverance  Samson  was  only  able 
!  to  begin.  Samuel  includes  himself  as  an  instru- 
\  mem  of  the  divine  deliverance,  because  over 
against  him  tlie  demand  lor  a  king  involved  the 
rejection  of  the  Lord  (viii.  ~>i,  and  so  the  sin 
against  the  Lord  in  that  demand  appears  in  the 
clearest  light;  and  this,  after  having  pointed 
t  secondly  to  the  repeated  wonderful  dt  liverances 
:  of  Israel  out  of  the  band  of  enemies  bv  the-e  mes- 
i  sengers  of  God,  and  thirdly  to  the  <(iiiet  and  se- 
j  curity  which  they  were  enabled  to  attain  in  the 
land,  besets  before  them  in  ver.  12.  These  words 
expressly  declare  that  Ammonitish  attacks  on  the 
territory  of  Israel  were  tin-  first  occasion  of  the 
demand  for  a  kinjj'  as  leader  in  war,  comp.  viii. 
20.  (  lericus  well  remarks:  "It  hence  appears 
not  improbable  that  Nahash  bad  made  incursions 
into  the  Hebrew  territory  before  the  Israelites 
had  demanded  a  king,  and  after  bis  election  bad 
returned  and  begun  the  siege  of  Jabesb.  It  often 
happens  in  these  books  that  circumstances  omit- 
,  ted  in  their  proper  place  are  mentioned  where 
they  less  properly  belong."  And  yet  the  Lord 
your  God  is  your  king.— By  such  deliverers 
He  had  shown  Himself  anew  their  king;  this  lie 
was  by  the  covenant,  and  this  He  remained  by  His 
covenant-faithfulness.  With  the  same  declaration 
(Jideon  (Judg.  viii.  23  i  exhibits  the  inadmissibi- 
litv  of  His  elevation  as  king,  and  Samuel  the  sin- 
fulness  and  the  unjustifiableness  of  their  demand 
for  a  king. 

Vers.  13-18.  The  third  section  of  this  tnmsac- 
{  tion:  in  view  of  the   fact  that  God  ha<  actually 
I  established  a  king  in   accordance  with  their  de- 
I  mand,  though   it  was  a  sinful  and  blameful  one, 
I  Samuel  declares  a  truth,  which  contains  an  earnest 
I  warning,  namely,  that,  {/  the  people  with  their  king 
I  will  maintain  the  right  relation  to  Crod  in  h'delitv  and 
'  obedience  to  His  will,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  will 
I  be  with-  them  both;  in  the  contrarv  case,  it  will  be 
against  them  both. — Ver.  13.  And  now.    Here  the 
discourse  turns  from  the  past  and  from  the  judg 
ment  of  the  people's  conduct  to  the  present  fact 
i  of    the   established    kingdom,    which,    with    the 
(words:  Behold  the  king  i-  taken  as  starting- 
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•point  for  the  following  declaration  and  the  attached 
.orions  warnina  and  truth.     In  this  declaration  is 


serious  warnng 


would  then 
Kimehi,    Maurer) 


require  in  it  the  Imperf.     If  (with 
we   read   Divm,    "ye   shall 


set  forth   the  origin  of  Saul's  kingly  position—   )  j  u      „  we  cannot  (with  Maurer)  translate:  "who 

..      ,  ;j_  i...  j.1, ^  ,,~m,,1^  •    ncrVinrn  v«=>  rmvfi 


on  its  human  side  by  the  word 
chosen,    whom   ye    have 
discourse  here  goe 


whom  ye  have 


oyer  you  after  je]K)Vnh»  (t]1;lt  ^,  "next  to 


demanded     the    jegoyah»)  "since  this  is  an  expression  foreign  to 
regre^ ive-'y  nrst  to  the  election    ^_/u,i  rprtclforv,Qrif.  „,„.  /w;ti,  rr™mQn;,-,o\  o,-,r^T,i,r 
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instituted   by  Samuel,  and   then   to  the  de mand    «        entes»   rthat  ia    «vewi 
made  agninst  him  and  God  s  will,  and  therew  ;  hovall»]t     lf  an  apodosis 
hist  here    a  progression   in   the  thought  r        '    fchaneinsr  the  text  to  Dmr 


on  its  divine  side  by  the  words:  behold, 
the  Lord  hath  set  a  king  over  you.— 

Your  demand  sprang  from  an  evil  root,  yet 
hath  the  Lord  granted  it;  this  king  — though 
chosen  and  demanded  by  you— is  yet  alone 
a  work  of  God ;  his  election  and  establishment 
rests  on  the  divine  will  and  command.  By 
these  words  is  confirmed  the  truth  that_  the  Lord 
is  and  remains  king  ( ver.  12).  So  far  is  that  re- 


the  Old  Testament;  nor  (with  Tremellius)  supply 
will  live  following  Je- 
be  insisted   on   here 

anging  the  text  to  DfVni),  we  might  perhaps 
read:  "then  shall  ye  live...  after  Jehovah," 
which  answers  to  the  view  expressed  in  the  pre 
ceding  words,  of  following  God  in  obedience  to 
His  commands.  But,  retaining  the  text  and  sup 
posing  the  apodosis  omitted,  Samuel  here,  in 
keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  moment  and 
the  emotion  of  his  own  heart,  heaps  together  in 
most  eloquent  fashion  the  demands  which  are  to 
be  made  on  religious-moral  life  in  view  of  the 


jection  (factually  affirmed  by  the  demand)  from  corifUfiom  of  true  ur//_^/^  for  tue  peol)ie  and 
overthrowing  Jehovah  s  kingdom  that  the  um-  theh.  ki  ^  the  n(?w  ()rder  of  things:  to  fcar  the 
versal  authority  of  the  latter  is  rather  now  for  the  j,  ^  m  hearken  to  His  ^oice,  not  rebel 
first  time  rightly  declared  m  the  installation  ot  inst  His  word  (comp<  Deut-  L  20  "rebel 

the  sought-for  king,  and  in  his  obligation  and  the 
people's  to  be  subject  to  Jehovah  and  uncondi 
tionally  obedient  to  His  will.  This  point  of  view 
of  the  absolute  theoeracij  comes  out  here  the  more 
clearly  not  only  by  the  immediately  preceding 
reference  to  the  human  side  of  the  origin  of  the 
kingdom,  but  also  by  Samuel's  declaration  in 
ver.  1 :  "f  hare.  made,  a  king  over  you"  to  which 
stands  opposed  the  declaration:  "Behold,  lite  Lord 
hath  set  a  king  over  yon."  From  this  fact,  that  the 
installed  king  is  a  gift  of  the  Lord,  granted  to  the 
people's  demand  (comp.  x.  19),  follows  now,  in 
view  of  the  relation  in  which  therefore  people  and. 
king  should  xf'tnd  to  the.  Lord,  the  truth  and  the 
warning:  The  well-being  of  both  depends  on 
faithful  obedience  to  the  Lord's  will  and  word. 
The  "if"  introduces  a  prof  a  fix  which  includes  all 
of  ver.  14,  and  has  no  itpodnxix.  The  view  that 
the  latter  has  fallen  out  by  similar  endings,  and 
read:  "then  he  will  save  you  out  of  the  hand  of 
your  enemies"  (Thenius)  is  not  satisfactorily  sup- 


against  the  mouth  [commandment]  of  the  Lord"), 
and  be  after  him,  or,  remain  in  His  retinue  true  to 
Him.     About  the  last  words  Keil  rightly  remarks 
j  (against  Tbenius)  that  "^fUS  H'H  "to  be  after"  is 
j  good  Hebrew,  and  especially  is  often  used  in  the 
sense,   "to  attach  one's  self  to  the  king,  hold  to 
him,"  comj).  2  Sam.  ii.  10;  1  Kings  xii.  20;  xvi. 
|  21.     This  expression    corresponds  completely  to 
the  thought  underlying  this  exhortation,  namely, 
that  the  Lord,  in  spite  of  Israel's  rejection  of  Him 
by  the  demand  for  an  earthly-human  king,  is  and 
remains  the  King  of  His  people  (vers.  12,  13). 

Ver.  15.  The  contrast:  But  if  ye  will  not — 
(from  the  preceding  are  recapitulated  onlv  the 
two  traits  of  obedience,  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  and 
not  rebelling  against  IIis  commandment)— then 
•will  the  hand  of  the  Lord  be  against  you, 
as  it  was  against  your  fathers. * — This 
comparative  addition  looks  to  the  words  from  ver. 
7  to  ver.  12,  wherein  is  pointed  out  how  the  fa 
thers  had  brought  on  themselves  by  sin  arid  de- 


ported^and  is  not  required  to  explain  the  aposio-  feedon  the         rcssion  of  the  enemv,'in  which  the 

pesis,  since  the  absence  of  the  apodosis  is  easily  hand  of  the^ord  was  heavv  on  {hem,  and  from 

explained   by  the  length  of  the  protasis,  and  its  whjch  th(?  ](1  nQw  j       ^  tQ  be  delivered  by 

content  apparent  irorn  the   context^    well      or  the  kin         At  bottom  the  defection  of  the  fathers 

"it  will   be  well  with  you.'      A  similar  failure  .md  th(?  (lemand  for  a  king  who  was  to  deliver 

of  the  appdosisto  be^supplied  from  the  connection  from  ions  sent  bv  ood  for  their  sins  are 

is  found  in  Lx.  xxxn.  32.     The  assumption  of  an  Qnc  an(f  ^  same  wrong  ^^  the  Lord<    There_ 

apodosis  with  DjTHT  [as  in  Eng.  A.  V.]  in  the  ;  fore  Samuel  wishes  by  his  earnest  warning  to  lead 
sense,  "then  ye  will  follow  the  Lord,"  is  untena-  j  them  to  repentance.  —  Ver._16  gives  the  transition 
ble,  partly  from  the  tautology  it  makes  in  prota-  j  to  a  miraculous  confirmation  of  that  realness  of 
and  apodosis,  partly  from  the  expectation,  " 


ss 

awakened  by  the  parallelism  with  the  following 
sentence  in  ver.  15,  of  finding  a  promise  set  over 
against  the  threat.  The  voluntative  sense  of  Q^ 
=m,odo,  "if  only"  (Keil)  [="O  that  ye  would 
only"],  cannot  be  taken  here,  since  it  would  then 
have  the  Imperf.  f  (Ew.  ?3296).  Nor  can  we 
(with  S.  Sclimid)  connect  ver.  14  with  the  last 
words  of  ver.  13  :  "The  Lord  hath  set  a  king  over 
you,  if  ye  only  will,  etc.;  but  if  not  ----  /'since 
the  conditioned  character  of  the  former  clause 


*  On  the  weakening  of  the  a  to  c  in  DfiKK^  see  Ge- 
sen.  $  04,  :},  Rcm.  1. 

t  [It  has  the  Imporf.  here,  ami  might  express  a  wish 
but  that  the  construction  in  ver.  It  is  clearly  the  same 
as  that  in  ver.  15,  which  is  conditional.— TB.] 


*  Not  "and  against  your  kings,"  "fathers"  being 
taken=" kings''  (D.  Kimehi),  nor  (with  Sept.  and  The- 
nius)  "and  your  king/'  but  (with  Chald  ,  Syr.,  Arab., 
Cler.,  Maur.,  Keil)  retaining  the  harder  reading  of  the 
text,  and  taking  the  1  as  comparative  [="  as,"  so  Eng. 
A.  V.],  in  support  of  which  is  the  fact  that  it  sometimes 
introduces  and  connects  loosely  with  the  preceding 
whole  sentences,  the  thought  in  which  is  subordinate, 
explanatory,  or  comparative,  Ew.  3406.  It  is  properly 
to  be  explained:  "And  it  was  against  your  fathers," — 
which  is  shortened  into :  "  and  against  your  fathers," 
whence  is  suggested  a  comparison.  [Instead  of  this 
somewhat  forced  explanation  it  is  better  either  to  adopt 
the  reading  of  the  Sept.,  or  to  suppose  the  1  "  and  "  to  be 
an  error  for  3  "  as  ".  We  might  expect  in  ver.  15  the 
mention  of  the  king. — TB.]. 
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the  divine  holiness  and  righteousness,  with  which 
Samuel,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  future,  has  just  di 
rected  his  exhortation  to  the  people  in  the  form 
of  the  announcement  of  a  sentence.  "  Keen  now" 
connects  the  following  with  the  preceding,  so  that 
1)  the  picture  of  a  judicial  scene,  which  was  in 
troduced  in  ver.  7,  is  continued  in  the  following 
narration,  and  2)  the  signification  of  the  next  re 
lated  fact  is  closelv  connected  with  that  of  the 
previously  spoken  words.  The  "now  also"  or 
"even  now"  refers  back  to  vcr.  7,  where  the  judi- 
dicial  scene  is  introduced  with  the  game  words: 
<(and  now  stand  forth,  that  I  may  reason  with 
you."  The  reasoning  continues  thence  through 
all  the  stages  of  the  di<cour<e,  which  the  peopl-- 
have  ii])  to  this  moment  heard,  and  is  completed 
in  the  fact  announced  l>v  Samuel  [that  is,  the 
thunder-storm. — Tit.],  in  which  they  :nv  to  he- 
hold  tli"  Lord's  judgment  on  their  sin  in  th<- 
matter  of  the  kin«r. — Y«T.  17.  Is  it  not  wheat-  : 
harvest  to-day?  This  question  signifies  that, 
at  that  season  fin  May  or. Tune)  rain  wa-  unusual. 
So  testilies  Jerome  on  Am.  iv.  7  [and  !!•>(>.  1.,  j 
420-4:'.!.—  Ti;.].  After  the  barley-harvest  i2Sam.  ! 
xxi.  !>;  H-.ith  i.22;  ii.  2.T'  followed  the  \vheai-har-  ' 
vest,  vi.  l-°>;  <!<-n.  xxx.  H;  .Tudg.  xv.  1. — "  7'/ j 
(/in-  rn/fvx,"  said  of  Jehovah,  =  "to  thunder,"  Ps.  ! 
xlvi.  7  ;  Ixviii.  -'H ;  xviii.  1  1;  r,\.  ix.  2.">.  Thun 
der  is  called  the  voice'  of  f h"  Lord,  PS.  xxix.  .">  sq. 
Samuel  announces  a  storm  with  thunder  and  rain 
as  a  ( Jod-iriven  si';n,  bv  which  the  Israelites  shoul  I 
perceive  that  tliev  had  grievously  sinned  against 
God  in  asking  a  king.  The  "voices"  —  thundi  r 
answer  to  the  "  voice'"  and  "mouth"  in  ver.  1  •">. — 
Ver.  IS.  At  Samuel's  rcqne-t  this  sign  of  His 
anger  and  His  punitive  justice,  as  manifestation  of  ' 
His  kingly  glory,  takes  place. — The  result  is  that 
the  people  are  sei/ed  with  (jreat  fxir  of  tin*  Lord 
am! nf  Samuel ;  "of  Sunxie/"  is  added  hecause  he.  as 
before  by  his  word,  so  by  his  introduction  of  this 
manifestation,  wonderful  and  contrarv  to  the  or- 
clinarv  course  of  nature,  of  (rod's  wrath,  had  dis 
played  himself  as  instrument  of  the  judicial  power 
and  glory  of  the  (Jod-king. 

Vers.  19-2-">.  Fourth  section  of  Samuel's  dealing 
with  the  repentant  people.  Confession  of  sin, 
comfort  and  exhortation  to  the  humbled  people. 

Ver.  10.  Their  overwhelming  fright  and  terror 
of  soul  leads  first  to  the  praver  to  Samuel  to  call 
on  the  Lord  that  He  might  mercifully  spare  them. 
That  we  die  not, — the  presence  of  the  holy 
and  just  Hod  has  made  itself  known  to  the  people. 
Before  Him  the  sinner  cannot  stand,  His  judg 
ment  must  reach  him.  The  "for"  supplies  the 
basis  to  the  thought  contained  in  what  precedes, 
that  they  had  deserved  the  punishment  of  the 
angry  God.  Their  penitent  confession  is  not 
merely  the  admission  that  they  had  asked  a 
king,  but  that  they  had  added  to  nil  their  sins 
this  wU.  Ver.  20.  The  word  of  consolation  :  Fear 
not,  in  contrast  with:  "and  all  the  people 
greatly  feared"  (ver.  18).  To  his  consoling 
•word  Samuel  adds  1)  the  reference  to  their  sin, 
which,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  wholesome 
sorrowful  repentance,  lie  anew  seta  before  them 
in  its  whole  extent  ("ye  have  done  all  this 
wickedness"))  and  2)  the  exhortation,  negative: 
only  turn  not  aside  from  following  the 
Lord  (the  "from  after"  points  back  to  the  "after" 
in  ver.  15);  positive:  Serve  the  Lord  with 
12 


all  your  heart,  the  undivided,  complete  devo 
tion  of  the  heart,  the  innermost  life  to  the  Lord 
is  inseparablv  connected  with  not  turning  aside 
from  Him. —  Ver.  21.  \Varni ay  against  apostasy 
to  id»l-wnrsln'i).  And  turn  ye  not  aside  [af 
ter  vanities  which  do  not  profit].  (  2\'xt-criticiifm, 

—The  difficulties  in  the  '2  "for"  after  n^DH  xSl 
are  not  set  aside  by  supplying  1~^DP  or  oSjR, 
as  many  ancient  and  modern  expositors  do  [so 
Lug.  A.  V. — Tu.].  According  to  this  view,  the 
ground  of  the  resumed  warning  would  be  here 
given:  "  for  ye  go  lif  vc  do  that,  nanu-lv,  turn 
aside  from  the  Lord)  after  vanities."  But  then 
something  is  adduced  a<  ground  of  the  warning 
which  is  implicitly  its  object  ;  besides,  apart  from 
the  hardness  of  the  in-erfmu,  the  resumption  of 
the  "turn  not  aside"  with  1  "and"  is  a  diflicultv. 
Looking  at  the  following  3,  it  becomes  probable 
that  this  one  was  bv  mistake  inserted  a  line 
before.  It  is  rendered  in  not  nnr  of  the  ancient 
versions  (Then.'.  It  is  wanting  in  Luther's  ver 
sion  also.  The  omission  of  the  ^3  gives  a  good, 
clear  sense  and  an  advance  suitable  to  the  lively 
character  of  the  whole  discourse.  The  "Turn 
not  aside-  from  the  Lord"  [vcr.  2<>]  is  continued 
in  the  "Turn  not  aside  after  vanities,"  for  apos 
tasy  to  idolatry  is  the-  conseque-nce  of  apostasy 
from  the  Lord.  The-  former  is  introdiuvd  with 

SX  }X  ("only  do  not'')  in  tin-  form  of  urgent 
refjucst,  hearty  wish,  the'  latter  as  a  cate 
gorically-determined  negative  with  Xs, ("not."). 
Idol*  are>  described  as  ^rip,  "naughtv,  vain" 
(=^3n),  as  in  Isaiah  xliv.  i>  the  idol-makers. 
Thev  cannot  fu'lft  nor  delirer,  because  thcv  are 
simply,  /"//;/,  nothing,  vanity. — [Comp.  1  ('or. 
viii.  i. — TR.] —  Yer.  22  is  factuallv  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  to  fear  (ver.  20  i  ;  but  formally 
this  verse  is  the  ground  of  the1  preceding  exhor 
tation;  they  are  not  to  forsake  the  Lord  and  turn 
aside  from  Him  and  serve-  idols,  because  tin-  Lnrd 
will  not  forsake  them  ax  His  jxn/i/t^  which  is  said 
in  contrast  with  the  vain  idols,  which  cannot 
help  and  deliver,  hecause  thev  are  "naught," 
while  the  Lord's  "  <jre<it  name"  is  to  be  the  pledge 
that  lie  will  not  forsake  them.  The  words:  for 
his  name's  sake  are  explained  bv  and  based 
on  the  declaration:  for  it  hath  pleased  the 

Lord  (S'Kin  *3j,  not  "the  Lord  hath  b*>f/tin"  hut 
"he  has  by  free  determination  taken  the  first 
step  thereto,  it  pleased  him"  (comp.  Judg.  xvii. 
11;  Josh.  vii.  7;  Kx.  ii.  21).— To  make  you 
his  people.— This  embraces  all  God's  deeds,  by 
which  He  has  established  Israel  in  history  as 
II is  people,  the  deeds  of  choice,  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt,  covenanting,  introduction  into  the  pro 
mised  inheritance,  preservation  from  enemies — 
by  these  deeds  He  has  glorified  7/w  nam*',  which 
is  the  expression  of  all  God's  revelations  of  sal 
vation  and  power  to  His  people.  The  (/round  of 
this  is  found  simply  in  the  determination  of  the 
free,  loving  will  of  God — TKfrl,  comp.  Deut.  vii. 
6-12,  which  furnishes  a  complete  parallel  to  the 
train  of  thought  here.  Of  the  vain  idols  it  is 
said  in  ver.  21  ^^V  *6  [lo  yoilu,  "they  do 
not  profit"],  of  the  Lord  here  S'KI'n  [hoil,  "he 
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did  kindly,  it  pleased  him"],  a  paronomasia  of 
pregnant  meaning.  The  name  of  the  Lord,  there 
fore,  that  by  which  He  has  made  Himself  this 
name  in  His  relations  to  His  people,  and  that 
which  thence  resulted,  the  dignity  of  the  people 
as  the  Lord's  people  and  their  appertainment 
to  Him  as  His  property  is  the  pledge  that  lie 
will  not  leave  His  people.  "  His  people "  and 
"make  you  His  people"  are  corresponding 
expressions,  they  are  His  people  because  He 
has  mwle  them  His  people.  Comp.  Psalm  c. 
3 ;  xev.  7  ;  Dent,  vii.  0,  9,  18. — Ver.  2:}.  Samuel 
promises  the  people  his  personal  mediation 
and  aid,  partly  through  the  priestly  function  of 
intercession  for"  them,  partly  through  the  exercise 
of  his  prophetic  office  in  showing  them  the  right 
way.  The  "as  for  me  too"  refers  to  the  "Jeho 
vah"  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  to  the  close 
connection  into  which  the  people  (ver.  10)  had 
brought  his  name  with  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The 
assurance  of  his  intercession  follows  on  the  request 
in  ver.  19:  "  Pray  for  thy  servants."  Both  pas 
sages  put  Samuel's  prayer-life  anew  in  a  clear  light 
(comp.  vii.,  viiU.  By  the  solemn  asseveration 
"  far  be  it,"  he  points  to  the  importance  which  he 
himself  attributes  to  his  intercession  for  the  peo 
ple.  The  word  "  sin  "  indicates  his  obligation  be 
fore  the  Lord  to  intercede ;  to  neglect  this  would 
be  a  sin  against  the  Lord;  for,  as  mediator  be 
tween  God  and  the  people,  lie  must  enter  the 
Lord's  presence  in  whatever  concerned  them,  for 
weal  or  for  woe.  Comp.  his  work  of  praver  in  ehs. 
vii.,  viii.  The  "not  ceasing"  indicates  his  per-  \ 
sistency  in  intercession.— Along  with  this  priestly 
mediation  Samuel  promises  also  his  constant  pro-  ', 
phetic  watch-care,  which  consists  in  "  showing  the 
good  and  rii/ht  way,"  that  is,  the  way  of  God.  The 
predicates  "good  and  right  "  show  that  moral  con 
duct  is  referred  to,  and  that  according  to  the  will 
and  law  of  the  Lord  (so  Ps.  xxv.  4).  The  in 
struction  is  to  be  given  to  king  as  well  as  people. 
— Ver.  24.  Samuel,  having  spoken  of  his  person 
and  his  personal  office,  now  directs  the  people's  , 
look  from  his  person  and  work  to  the  Lord,  and  ' 
holds  up  anew  before  king  and  people  the  great 
Either — -Or :  either  ye  will  fear  the  Lord  and  serve 
Him  and  ye  will  experience  the  salvation  of  your 
God, — or,  ye  will  do  evil  and — both  of  yon 'will 
be  destroyed.  The  discourse  culminates  in  a  con 
densed  statement  of  what  is  said  in  vcrs.  14,  15. 
The  "  in  truth,  with  all  yonr  heart,"  exhibits  the 
double  character  of  the  service  of  God,  of  truth 
and  of  innerness,  in  contrast  with  the  service  of 
outward  appearance  and  dead  works.  Since  this 
exhortation  to  fear  and  serve  God  relates  to  the 
general  religions-moral  life  of  the  people,  we  can 
not  refer  the  confirmatory  declaration  •  For  ye 
see  what  great  things  he  hath  done  for 
you  to  the  extraordinary  natural  phenomenon 
narrated  in  ver.  18.  The  mighty  deeds  of  the 
Lord  here  referred  to  are  those  mentioned  in  vers. 
6,  7  sqq.,  to  which  reference  is  repeatedly  made  in 
all  these  transactions  relating  to  the  king  (viii.  8  ; 
x.  18),  from  which  most  frequently  is  drawn  the 
motive  for  true  fear  of  God  and  obedience  to  His 
will,  because  by  them  God  established  and  con 
firmed  His  covenant  relation  with  Israel  as  His 


eople,  and  so  the  people  owed  Him  covenant- 
delity  and  obedience  as  their  God. 


HISTORICAL   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1 .  Review  of  the  history  of  the  introduction  by 
Samuel  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy  under  Saul 
(chaps,  viii.— xii.).     The  following  are  its  prin 
cipal  stadia,  in  the  general  and  special  develop 
ment  of  which  the  well-adjusted  connection  be 
tween  the  several  sections  becomes  apparent.     In 
chap.  viii.  Samuel  confers  with  the  people  concern 
ing  their  demand  for  a  king,  and  receives  in  prayer 
the  revelation  from  the  Lord  that  he  should  listen 
to  the  people's  demand  and  give  them  a  king.  In 
chap.  ix.  1-17  is  set  forth  the  providence  of  the 
Lord,  whereby  in  the  person  of  Saul  the  divinely 
chosen  and  appointed  king  of  Israel  is  led  to  Sa 
muel,  and  is  designated  as  such  by  a  special  re 
velation   from   the    Lord.     Chap.   ix.   17 — x.  16, 
Samuel  as  instrument  of  the  divine  call  which  came 
to  Said;  Saul  receives  from  Samuel  first  the  an 
no  a  nee  meat  of  his  high  calling  by  the  Lord  (vers. 
17-27  ),  then  the  consecration  to  the  royal  office  by 
anointing,  and  the  assurance  of  his  call   by  refe 
rence  to   appointed   signs  therefor  (x.  1-8),  and 
finally  the  confirmation  and   strengthening  of  his 
divine  call   together  with   qualification  for  it  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord   (vers.   9-1(5). — Chap.    x. 
18-27.  Samuel  and  the  people  in  the  assembly  at 
j\fizpahfoTth&  public  presentation  of  the  God-chosen 
king,  which  is  followed   by  a  partial   recognition 
only  on  the  part  of  the  people.  — Chap.  xi.  Saul's 
proclamation  and   general  recognition  as  king  of 
Israel  in  consequence  of  his  heroic  deed  of  deli 
verance  from  the  Ammonites,  and  also  his  solemn 
installation  at  Gilgal. — Chap.  xii.  Samuel,  in  a  so 
lemn,   affecting  final  conference  at  Gilgal,  after  a 
justificatory  review  of  his  official  career,  places 
people  and  monarchy  under  the  government  of  the 
Lord,  as  their  king,  and  obligates  both  to  obey 
His  will. 

2.  "  Samuel  yields  to  the  desire  of  the  people 
because  he  knows  that  now  God's  time  has  come; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  makes  every  effort  to 
bring  the  people  to  a  consciousness  of  their  sins. 
If  it  were  true  that  Samuel  considered  the  mo 
narchy  in  itself  incompatible  with  the  theocracy, 
how  very  differently  he  must  have  acted  !  In  that 
case,  when  the  whole  people,  deeply  moved  by  his 
discourse  and   by  the  confirmatory  divine  sign, 
said  :  "  Pray  for  thy  servants  to  the  Lord  thy  God, 
for  we  have  added  to  all  our  sins  the  evil  of  ask 
ing  a  king"  (ver.  19),  he  must  have  insisted  that 
the  old  form  be  straightway  re-established.     But 
he  is  far  from  doing  this.     He  rather  exhorts  the 
people  to  be  from   now  on  faithful  to  the  Lord, 
Avho  would   glorify  Himself  in  them  and  their 
king."     Hengstenberg,  Beitr.  3,  258  sq.  [Contri 
butions,  etc..~\. 

3.  At  Gilgal  [chap,  xii.]  Samuel  stands  at  the 
highest  point  of  his  work  as  instrument  of  the 
divine  guidance  and  government  of  his  people, 
and  as  mediator  between  the  people  and  God  as 
their  king  and   lord.     As  prophet  he  leads  king 
and  people  together  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
calls  forth  in  the  people  by  a  moving  discourse 
the  deep  feeling  of  sin  and  the  penitent  confession 
of  guilt,  places  king   and   people   under   God's 
royal  majesty  and  legal  authority,  and  obligates 
them  to  inviolable  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord.     As  judge  he,  at  God's  command,  install* 
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the  asked -for  king,  makes  the  people  solemnly 
confirm  the  self-justifying  declaration  which  he 
with  invocation  of  God  and  the  king  had  made, 
conducts  the  Lord's  cause  against  the  unfaithful 
people  by  reasoning  with  them  and  accusing  them, 
exhibits  in  thunder  and  storm  the  majesty  and 
the  wrath  of  the  despised  invisible  king,  decrees 
weal  and  woe,  salvation  and  destruction  to  king 
and  people,  according  to  the  regard  which  they 
hereafter  show  to  the  exhortations  and  instruc 
tions  which  he  had  given  them  as  prophet.  In 
this  sense,  in  spite  of  the  termination  now  of  his 
official  functions  as  judge,  he  remains  a  judge 
over  king  and  people.  And  there  is,  besides,  his 
priexthj  position,  in  which  he  again  presents  him 
self  between  the  Lord  and  His  people,  with  the 
assurance  and  promise  that  he  will  ever  intercede 
for  them,  and  would  sin  by  not  interceding.  The 
people  so  needed  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

4.  The    Lord's   mighty  deeds   towards  and    for 
His  people,  their  apostasv  to  unfaithfulness  and 
idolatry,  punishment  for  their  sins  in  oppression 
and    miserv,  crv  to  the  Lord  for  help  in  time  of 
need,  repentance  and  confession  of  sins,  new  ex 
hibitions  of  the  Lord's  grace,  these  are  in  constant 
sequence  the  chief  features  oj  the  history  oj  the  kin<j- 
doni  of  (io</  in  Israel,  here  briefly  sketched  (vers. 
7-12),    and    in    the  Hook   of  Judyex   detailed  at 
length. 

5.  The  inention  of  the  IjonTs  manifestations  of 
grace  (tn<l  revelations  of  power  for  JIi*  people,  which 
is  here  heard  from  Samuel,  and  remains  through 
out  all  prophecy  a  standing  element  of  prophetic 
preaching,  has  as  its  aim:  1  )  to  glorify  the  name 
of  God,  to   bring  out  clearlv  His  covenant-faith 
fulness,  and  to  exhibit  the  people's  high  calling  as 
chosen   people   and  (rod's  propertv  ;    2)  to  show 
more  strikingly  the  people's  sin  in  unfaithfulness, 
nnthankf'iilness  and  disobedience,  and   thereby  to 
bring  them  to  acknowledgment  of  their  sin;  3)  to 
induce  sincere  repentance  and  penitent  return  to 
the   Lord  ;    4)  to  show  the  penitent   people  the 
source  of  consolation  and  help,  and  to  fix  in  their 
hearts  the  ground  of  hope  for  future  salvation;  5; 
to  make  more  effective  admonitions  and  warnings 
respecting  the  maintenance  and  attestation  of  their 
covenant-faithfulness. 

6.  Tlic  truth  and  the  fact:  "The  Lord  your  God 
is  your  Kinn"  (ver.  12),   notwithstanding  its  sub 
jective   obscuration   in  the  consciousness  of  the 
people,  whence  proceeded  the  demand  (sinful  in 
its   motives   and  moral   presuppositions)    for  an 
earthly-human  kingdom,  has  lost  so  little  objec 
tively  in  validity  and  importance  that  now,  in  the 
outset  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  granted  by 
God   in   accordance   with    this  desire,  it   rather 
comes  out  more  clearly,  since  monarchy  and  peo 
ple  are  placed  under  the  immediate  royal  autho 
rity  of  God  (vers.  13,  14),  and  both  people  and 
king  (the  two  embraced  as  a  unit  in  this  point 
of  view,  ver.  14),  exhorted  to  like  obedience  to 
His  royal  will,  and  threatened  with  like  punish 
ment  from  the  Most  High  King  as  their  Judge 
(vers.  14, 15,  25).     The  rejection  of  the  God-king 
by  the  demand  for  a   man-king  led  to  a  higher 
stage  of  development  of  the  theocracy,  on  which, 
over  against  and  by  means  of  the  earthly  king-lorn, 
there  was  of  necessity  a  so  much  the  more  glorious 
unfolding  of  the  royal  honor  of  God. 

7.  God's  manifestations  of  grace  and  salvation 


to  Israel  are  often  regarded  in  the  Old  Testament 
under  the  point  of  view  of  riyhteouswss,  and  called 
by  this  name,  as  in  ver.  7.  Uut  this  "righteous 
ness"  is  not  then  (as  is  often  done)  to  be  taken  a.-; 
-^"goodness,"  "benefit."  and  the  like,  for  these 
are  different  conceptions;  nor  as="  faithfulness," 
"trustworthiness,"  so  far  as  God  fulliUto  Hi-  put 
pie  the  promises  which  He  gives  as  covenant  God. 
The  ground  of  this  designation  of  the  divine  gra 
cious  kindnesses  is  given  in  the  relation  in  which 
God  as  covenant-God  stands  to  f  lis  people;  e.-ta- 
hlishcd  by  own  free  grace  and  llis  ah.-olute 
loving  will  (ver.  '-'_'),  it  is  the  norm,  according  to 
which  ///(  pi'oj)li-  (//•<•/•  ai/nin.--!  him  walk  in  the  obe 
dience  due  to  His  holy  will  (cthieal  righteous 
ness),  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Lord  on  r  <ii/«inst 
I Im  people  revealp  to  them  the  love  and  goodness 
which  belong  to  them  as  His  possession  bv  virtue 
of  the  gracious  rights  established  l>v  Him,  impart 
ing  to  them  .gifts  and  benefits  of  grace  partly  as  a 
promised  blessing,  partly  as  reward  of  faithful 
and  obedient  fulfilment  of  covenant  obligations 
(Ps.  xxiv.  5;  xxii.  .'•)-;  Mic.  vi.  "•:.  In  accord 
ance  with  this,  God  in  Hi-  deliverances  exercises 
His  riyhfeniMnesw  (which  gives  each  his  own)  as 
King  of  His  people  on  the  ground  ami  according 
to  the  norm  of  the  covenant  relation  established 
by  Himself  in  His  own  free  grace  (ver-.  1  1,  1">, 
24,  25).  ( 'on  i  p.  1  .John  i.  It :  "(Jod  is  faithful  and 
righteous*  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  After  the  com 
pletion  of  the  economy  of  salvation  in  Christ, 
God's  rinhtcmt&nrnn  is  exhibited,  0/0117  with  His 
faithfulness,  in  the  bestowment  on  the  penitent 
sinner  of  the  gracious  gift  of  forgiveness  of  sins  as 
something  which  Ix/oi/t/x  to  him  bv  the  riuht  ac 
corded  him  by  free  grace,  since  (Jod  has  ordained 
that  he  who  penitently  confesses  his  sins  shall  find 
pardon. 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  .1-0.  How  a  servant  of  God  should,  after 
the  example  of  Samuel,  rightly  perform  the  fluty 
of  in  ft  in  ffi  inin  </  ///.s  personal  honor  <tn<l  innocence 
against  unjust  accusations:  1)  I'v  a  clear  and  true 
statement  of  his  own  course  of  life  and  behaviour 
[  {  vers.  1,2);  2)  P>y  a  bold  appeal  to  the  knowledge 
!  and  conscience  of  others  (vers.  3,  4);  3)  liv  a  so- 
;  lemn  invocation  of  the  all-knowing  God  as  the 
best  witness.  [Vers.  2,  3.  Samuel  a  statesman 
and  civil  and  military  ruler,  living  in  times  of 
cruel  warfare,  political  changes,  social  corruption, 
and  general  relaxation  of  moralitv  ;  he  can  so 
lemnly  appeal  to  God  and  man  for  the  absolute 
integrity  of  his  official  conduct  through  all  the 
years  (particularizing  that — a)  he  has  not  seized 
their  propertv,  b)  defrauded  them,  nor  c)  inflicted 
personal  violence,  and  </)  has  not  taken  bribes); 
and  all  the  people  (vers.  5,  C),  and  God  Himself 
l  ver.  18),  fully  confirm  the  claim.  A  notable  ex 
ample,  often  needed. — HALL:  No  doubt  Samuel 
found  Himself  guilty  before  God  of  many  private 
infirmities;  but,  for  his  public  carriage,  he  appeals 
to  men.  A  man's  heart  can  best  judge  of  himself; 
others  can  best  judge  of  his  actions.  Happy  is 
that  man  that  can  be  acquitted  by  himself  in  pri 
vate,  in  public  by  others,  by  God  in  both. — 
SCOTT  :  The  honor  rendered  to  those  who  are  con 
cluding  their  course,  differs  widely  from  the  ap- 
j  planse  and  congratulation  which  many  receive 
I  when  they  first  step  forth  before  the  public  eye. 
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This,  indeed,  often  terminates  in  disgrace  and 
contempt. — TR.] 

Vers.  7-12.  Think  of  former  times:  1)  That  we 
may  with  shame  remember  the  Lord's  many  ma 
nifestations  of  grace  and  benefits ;  2)  That  we  may 
be  penitently  conscious  of  the  sins  committed 
against  the  Lord;  3)  That  we  may  humbly  ac 
knowledge  the  ground  of  all  evils  and  distresses 
in  our  own  guilt;  4)  That  we  may  honestly  turn 
to  the  obedience  of  faith  towards  the  Lord.  [Vers. 
7-12.  HALL:  Samuel  had  dissuaded  them  be 
fore — he  reproves  them  not  until  now We 

must  ever  dislike  sin — we  may  not  ever  show  it. 
Discretion  in  the  choice  of  seasons  for  reproving 
is  not  less  commendable  and  necessary  than  zeal 
and  faithfulness  in  reproving. — TR.] 

Vers.  14,  15.  With  whom  or  against  whom  -is  the 
hand  of  the  Lord?  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  on  the  following  considerations  :  1 )  Whe 
ther  one  has,  or  has  not,  given  himself  to  be  the 
Lord's  with  his  whole  heart — a)  in  true  fear  of 
God,  /;)  in  true  sen-ire  of  God;  2)  Whether  one 
is,  or  is  not,  in  his  will  thoroughly  obedient  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord,  a)  lieark<'ni>tg  unconditionally  to 
His  word,  b)  not  resist  in;/  His  commandments; 
3)  Whether  one  is,  or  is  not,  in  his  whole 
walk  ready  to  follow  the  Lord  in  His  guidance — a) 
keeping  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  Him,  b)  keep 
ing  in  view  the  goal  set  up  by  Him. 

Vers.  13-15.  True  unity  between  Icing  and  people, 
authorities  and  subjects:  1')  As  being  holt/  it  is 
closely  bound  by  the  hand  of  the  King  of  all  kings 
in  establishing  the  covenant  between  the  two  (ver. 
13;  2)  As  being  deeply  grounded  it  is  rooted  in  the 
common  obligation  of  both  alike  to  fear  God, 
serve  God,  obey  God  (no  true  unity  without  right 
fear  of  God,  humble  service  of  God,  faithful  obe 
dience  to  (rod)  (ver.  14);  3)  As  unshakable  and 
abiding  it  is  maintained  in  times  of  heavv  as 
saults,  when  both  are  tempted  to  apostasy,  unite- 
lief  and  disobedience  (ver.  15  a)  ;  4}  It  xhows  it* If 
ever  firmer  in  view  of  the  Lord's  threatening^  and 
promises  to  both. 

Vers.  14-1 9.  The  hard  speech  of  God  against  sin 
ners:  1)  Why  it  is  necessary — because  men  are 
hard-hearted,  hard  of  hearing,  cross-grained;  2) 
How  it  makes  itself  heard — in  the  earnest  exhor 
tations  of  His  holy  love  (ver.  14),  in  the  threaten- 
ings  of  His  righteous  wrath  (ver.  15),  in  alarming 
natural  events  (vers.  16-18) ;  3)  What  is  its  aim— 
acknowledgment  of  sin  (ver.  17),  fear  of  God  (ver. 
18),  seeking  God's  grace  (ver.  19). — Vers.  19-21. 
To  whom  applies  the  divine  word  of  consolation,  Fear 
not:  To  those  who — 1)  penitently  confess  their 
sins^  before  God,  2)  humbly  acknowledge  God's 
punishments  as  well-merited,  3)  eagerly  seek 
God's  grace  and  mercy ;  4)  are  willing  to  serve 
the  Lord  in  faithful  obedience. 

Vers.  20,  21.  The  exhortation  to  fidelity,  Turn  not 
aside  from  the  Lord.  Turn  not  aside— 1)  When 


experiencing  His  punitive  justice,  but  have  child 
like  confidence  in  His  forgiving  love ;  2)  When 
harassed  by  natural  inclination  to  resist  His  will, 
but  serve  Him  in  faithful  obedience  through  the 
power  of  His  Spirit;  3)  When  tempted  to  fall 
away  by  the  world  which  is  sunk  in  the  service 
of  vanity,  but  bravely  withstand  the  idolatry  of 
the  ungodly  world. — Vers.  20,  21.  A  threefold  word 
of  exhortation  to  penitent  sinners:  1)  A  word  remind 
ing  of  past  sin  ("  Ye  have  done  all  this  wicked 
ness");  2)  A  word  consolingly  pointing  to  the 
divine  grace  ("Fear  not")  ;  3)  A  word  e.rho>ting 
\  to  fidelity  ("Turn  not  aside  from  the  Lovd"), 
which,  with  the  warning  against  the  idolatrv  of  the 
vain  world  contains  a  demand  to  serve  the  Lord 
alone  with  all  the  heart  — Ver.  22.  The  Lord  for 
sakes  not  If  is  people — for  1 )  He  has  made  His  people 
His  possession — a  )  bv  choice  out  of  free  grace,  b)  by 
;  covenanting  with  them  ir.  faithful  love;  2)  He  has 
j  made  Himself  a  great  name,  among  His  people,  a) 
|  by  His  wonderful  deeds  in  the  past,  b)  by  the  pro- 
j  mises  of  His  word  for  the  future. — Ver.  23.  The 
I  highest  service  of  lore  which  men  can  do  one  another: 
|  1)  Intercession  for  each  other  before  the  Lord; 
2)  Pointing  to  the  good  and  right  way. — ('casing 
to  intercede  for  our  brethren  a  sin  against  the  Lord: 
1)  Because  the  souls  of  our  brethren  as  members 
of  His  people  are  His  possession;  2j  Because  the 
Lord  demands  intercession  as  a  sign  and  fruit  of 
love,  which  flows  from  the  fountain  of  His  pater 
nal  love,  and  in  which  men  as  His  children  are 
to  keep  themselves  before  Him;  3)  Because  the 
Lord,  in  that  community  of  life  in  which  He  has 
placed  us,  often  gives  us  special  occasion  and  ne 
cessity  to  pray  for  our  brethren.  [!!KN  KY  :  Samuel 
promises  more  than  they  asked.  (1 )  They  asked 
it  of  him  as  a  favor — he  promised  it  as  a  duty. 
(2)  They  asked  him  to  pray  for  them  at  this 
time,  and  upon  this  occasion,  but  he  promises  to 
continue  his  prayers  for  them,  and  not  to  cease  as 
long  as  he  lived.  (3)  They  asked  him  only  to 
pray  for  them,  but  he  promises  to  do  more,  to 
teach  them  also  ''the  good  and  the  right  way/' 
the  way  of  dutv,  the  way  of  pleasure  and  profit. 
-TR.J 

Vers.  24,  25.  Fear  the  Lord:  1)  What  sort  of 
fear  the  true  fear  of  God  is.  2)  On  what  it  is 
grounded  ("great  things").  3)  Whereby  it  mani 
fests  itself  (serving  Him).  4)  From  what  it  pre 
serves  (from  temporal  and  eternal  destruction). 
[HENRY:  And  two  things  he  urges  by  way  of 
motive:  (1)  Gratitude,  considering  "what  great 
things  he  had  done  for  them  ;"  (2)  Interest,  consi 
dering  what  great  things  He  would  do  against 
them,  if  they  should  still  "  do  wickedly." — TR.] 
Vers.  22,  25.'  HARLESS  ( On  Hallowing  the  Sabbath, 
I.,  113) :  The  hope  of  genuine  national  prosperity. 
Where  then  is  the  ground  for  hope  of  genuine  na 
tional  prosperity?  Where  there  is  1)  Fear  of 
God's  Name ;  2)  Confidence  in  God's  Name. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

KING  SAUL'S  GOVERNMENT   UP  TO  HIS  REJECTION. 
CHAPTERS   XIII.-XV. 


FIRST   SECTION. 

The  Unfolding  of  his  Royal  Power  in  Successful  Wars. 

CHAPTERS  XIII. — XIV. 
I.     Ayaintt  the  PliHi'ttinfi*.     (.'hap.  XI 1 1.— XI V.  46. 

1  SAUL  reigned  one  yenr  ;  and  when  lie  had  reigned   two  years  over   Israel, 

was years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  —   —years  over  Israel].1 

2  [//w.  And]  Saul  chose  him  three   thousand    men,   [in*,  out]    of  Israel,  ichercof  [<»n. 
whereof,  w*.  anil]  two  thousand  wore  with  Saul  in  Michmash  and   in   mount   [the 
mountains  of]  Bethel,  and  a  thousand  were  with  Jonathan  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  ; 

3  and  the  rest  of  the  people  he  sent  every  man  to  his   tent   [tents].-     And  Jonathan 
smote  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  that  was  in  Geba,  and  the  Philistines  heard  of 
it.     And  Saul  blew  the  trumpet  throughout  all  the  land,  saying,  Let  the  Hebrews 

4  hear.3     And  all  Israel  heard  say  that  Saul  had   smitten  a  garrison4  of  the   Philis 
tines,  and  that  Israel  also  was  had  in  abomination  with   the.   Philistines.     And  the 

5  people  were  called  together  after  Saul   to   (Jilgal.     And  the  Philistines  gathered 
themselves  together  to  fight  with  Israel,  thirty6  thousand  chariots,  and  six  thousand 
horsemen,  and  people  as  the  sand  which  is  on  the  seashore  in  multitude  ;  and  they 

6  came  up,  and  pitched  in  Michmash  eastward  from  [over  against]  Bethaven.    When 
[And]  the  men  of  Israel  saw  that  they  were  in  a  strait   (for  the   people  were  dis 
tressed),  then  [and]  the  people  did  hide  [hid]    themselves  in  caves  and   in  thickets 

7  [caverns]6  and  in  rocks  and  in  highplaces  [hollows]7  and  in  pits.     And  sunn?  of  the 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Vor.  1.  Tho  translation  of  Eng.  A.  V.  H  untenable,  and  that  given  in  1 'rackets  is  the  only  possible  one.  The 
numerals  have  fallen  out,  and  can  he  only  approximately  restored.  The  pin.  D'312  would  indicate  that  the  pe 
riod  of  Saul's  reign  was  loss  than  ten  years.  Imt,  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of  the  text,  no  Mich  inference  can 
safely  ho  drawn.  The  omission  of  this  verso  in  the  Sept.  may  have  Keen  from  its  ;il»ence  in  their  MS.,  or  iVom 
their  inability  to  make  souse  of  it,  or  from  clerical  inadvertence.  It  is  licttor  to  leave  the  numerals  hlank.  and 
explain  in  a  note  that  they  have  fallen  out.  Some,  however,  think  (Hitzig,  Maurer,  Thenius,  Wellhuusen)  that 
the  numbers  were  designedly  left  out  l>y  the  author.— Tit. j 

8  [Ver.  2.  Here  the  Heh.,  in  accordance  with  universal  O.  T.  usage,  has  the  plural. — Tn.l 

8  fVer.  3.  Tho  Syr.,  Arah..  Vulg.,  Chald..  hero  sustain  the  Mas.  text.  The  readmit  of  the  Sept,  is  discussed  hy 
Erdntann.  Wellhausen  proposes  to  read:  "  and  Saul  blew  the  trumpet  throughout  the  land,  and  the  Philistines 
heard,  saying,  The  slaves  revolt  (^'t^j)!."  the  words  "  saying,  etc."  being  taken  as  a  closs. 

4  ["Ver.  4.  A  different  Hob.  word  from  that  used  in  xiv.  1,  though  from  the  same  verbal  stem.  It  is  used  also 
in  x.  5;  xiii.  3;  2  Sam.  viii.  f>,  14 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  G.  Ewald  renders  "officer,"  distinguishing  3'i'J  (.Sept.  Naai'/Sj  from 

TXJ.-TR.] 

6  [Ver.  5.  This  number  is  generally  regarded  as  too  large.  Some  suppose  baggage  included  (Patrick  \  some 
the  chariot-soldiers  (Cahen  and  others,  com n. 'J  Sam.  x.  18\  others  suppose  an  error  of  text  and  read  :s  for  30 
(Clarke,  Syr.,  Arab.),  or  300  (Rib.  Cnmm.).  Still  other  conjectures  are  given  in  Poole's  Synopsis.— Tit.] 

•  [Ver.  6.  The  lexicons  generally  render  "thickets,"  as  Eng.  A.  V.  and  Erdrnann  ;  Furst  renders  "clefts,"  and 
Ewald  reads  D'"1in  "caves."    But  Chald.  has  "fortresses."  Syr.  and  Vulg.  "secret  places,"  and  Sept,  "enclo 
sures"  or  "holes."    Of  the  modern  versions  Luther  and  Diodati  have  "clefts."  Spanish  follows  Vulg,.,  the  French 
(of  Martin),  Port.,  Dutch  agree  with  Eng.  A.  V.    Other  Gorman  versions  give  "  hedges,"  "  thorn-bushes,"  "  clefts." 
The  renderings  of  the  ancient  versions  make  Ewald's  reading  probable,  and  this  sense  accords  better  with  the 
context.— TR.] 

*  [Ver.  G.  So  the  ancient  versions.    The  moderns  generally  render  "towers"  (so  Erdmann),  which  is  supported 
by  the  Arab,  sarhun.    The  word  occurs  only  three  times  in"  O.  T..  twice  rendered  in   Eng.  A.V.  "hold"  (Judg. 
ix.  4«i,  49)  and  here  "  high-place,"  which,  as  is  remarked  in  Bib.  Comm.,  is  an  unfortunate  rendering,  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  the  places  of  religious  worship. — TR.] 

8  [Ver.  7.  Literally,  "  Hebrews  went  over,"  soSyr.,  Chald.,  Vulg.    The  Sept.  has  oi  Sio/SaiVoire?  (D"^3i>TI)and 

Symmaohus  ol  «  rov  nepav.    The  mas.  text  does  not  suit  the  context,  that  of  Sept.  is  against  IToh.  usage,  and  that 
of  Symmachus  COyO)  is  unsupported.    Wellhausen  proposes  pTn  ni13^0  OD^'l   "and  they  crossed  the 

fords  of  the  Jordan,"  which  gives  a  good  sense  with  a  very  slight  change  in  the  letters.    Throughout  this  nar- 
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Hebrews  went  over  Jordan  to  the  land  of  Gad  and  Gilead,  as  for   [and]  Saul  he 
lorn,  he]  was  yet  in  Gilgal,  and  all  the  people  followed  him  trembling. 

8  And  he  tarried  seven  days  according  to  the  set  time  that  Samuel  had  appointed9; 

9  but  Samuel  came  not  to  Gilgal  ;  and  the  people  were  scattered  from   him.     Aud 
Saul  said,  Bring  [ins.  me]  hither   [om.  hither]  a  [the]  burnt-offering  to  mo  [om.  to 

10  me]  and  [ins.   the]    peace-offerings.     And   he  offered   the   burnt-offering.     And  it 
came  to  pass  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  an  end  of  offering  the  burnt-  offering,  be 

11  hold,  Samuel  came  ;  and  Saul  went  out  to  meet  him  that  he  might  salute  him.  And 
Samuel  said,  What  hast  thou  done  ?     And  Saul  said,  Because  I  saw  that  the  people 
were  scattered  from  me,  and  that  thou  earnest  not  within  the  days  appointed  [at  the 
appointed  time],  and  that  the  Philistines  gathered  themselves  together  atMichmash, 

12  Therefore  said  I,  The  Philistines  will  [Now  will  the   Philistines]   come  down  now 
[om.  now]  upon  me  to  Gilgal,  and   I  have  not  made  supplication  unto  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  [ins.  And]  I  forced  myself  therefore  [om.  therefore],  and  offered  a  [the] 

13  burnt-offering.     And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Thou  hast  done  foolishly  [ins.  in  that]10 
thou  hast  not11  kept  the  commandment  of  the  Lord    [Jehovah]   thy  God,  which  he 
commanded  thee  ;  for  now  would  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  have  established  thy  kingdom 

14  upon  [over]  Israel  for  ever.     But  now  thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue  ;  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  hath  sought  him  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  and   the  Lord    [Jehovah] 
hath  commanded  him  to  be  captain  over  his  people,  because  thou  hast  not  kept  that 
which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  thee. 

15  And  Samuel  arose  and  gat  him  up  from  Gilgal  unto  Gibeah12  of  Benjamin.    And 
Saul  numbered  the  people  that  were   present  with  him,  about  six  hundred   men. 

16  And  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  and  the  people  that  were  present  with  them  abode 
in  Gibeah  [Geba]1'2  of  Benjamin,  but  [and]  the  Philistines  encamped  in  Michmash. 

17  And  the  spoilers  came  out  of  the  camp  of  the   Philistines  in  three  companies:  one 
company  turned  unto  the  way  that  leadeth  [om.  that  leadeth]  to  Ophrah,  unto  the 

18  land  of  Shual  ;     And   another   company  turned  the  way  to  Bethhorou  ;  and  an 
other  company  turned  to  [om.  to]  the  way  of  the  border13  that  looketh  to  the  valley 

19  of  Zeboim  towards  the  wilderness.     Now  there  was  no  smith  found  throughout  [in] 
all  the  land  of  Israel  ;  for  the  Philistines  said,  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords 

20  or  spears.     But  [And]  all  the  Israelites  went  down   to  the   Philistines,  to  sharpen 

21  every  man  his  share  and  his  coulter  and  his  axe  and  his  mattock.14   Yet  [And]  they 

rative  the  Hebrews  (apparently  recreant  Israelites)  seem  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Israelites  (who  followed 
Saul).—  Tit.] 

0  [Ver.  s.  This  word  is  not  in  our  Heb.  text,  but  "1DK  is  found  in  several  MSS.  and  printed  editions;  others 
have.  Dt^  which  De  Rossi  suggests  has  fallen  out  from  resemblance  to  the  two  initial  letters  of  the  following  word 

7&jND$-    On  the  critical  objections  to  this  section,  vers.  8-15  a,  see  Erdmann's  Introduction.—  TR.] 

10  [Ver.  13.  Several  MSS.  and  printed  eds.  insert  1  and  Sept.  has  OTL-TR.] 

11  [Ver.  13.  Hitzig  proposes  unnecessarily  to  point  xS  instead  of  ^V—  TR.] 

12  [Vers.  15,  l(i.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Samuel  goes  to  Gibeah  (ver.  15),  while.  Saul  is  found   in  Geba 
(ver.  10)  without  previous  mention  of  his  having  gone  thither. 


are    oowe       y     ng.     .  V.  and  Erdmann.     Robinson  (quoted  in  Bib.  Comm.)  thinks  Geba  correct,     A  good 
is  gotten  by  connecting  1  a  with  15  b.     The  readings  of  the  Sept,  are  discussed  by  Keil  and  Erdmann.—  TR 
13  [Ver.  18.  It  is  objected,  hut  without  sufficient  ground,  that  the  word  HDjy  ("stretches  towards,  looks, 
hangs  ")  cannot  be  used  of  "  border."    The  Sept.  has  "  hil!  "  (nj?3  !)•—  TR.]     ' 


gone  thither.     Instead  of  Geba  the  ancient  vss.  have  Gibeah,  and 

are  followed  by  Eng.  A.  V.  and  Erdmann.     Robinson  (quoted  in  Bib.  Comm.)  thinks  Geba  correct,     A  good  sense 

TR.] 

over 
(nj?3  !)• 

14  [Ver.  20.  No  satisfactory  rendering  has  yet  been  given  of  this  ver.  and  the  following.  The  names  of  the 
instruments  are  given  differently  in  different  Versions,  there  is  doubt  about  the  meanings  of  the  names,  the  Sept. 
has  a  different  text  in  ver.  21,  and  the.  initial  words  of  this  ver.  in  the  Heb.  and  the  connection  of  the  two  verses 
are  yet  obscure.  The  simplest  reconstruction  of  the  text  would  Tie  to  consider  ver.  'J.I  as  an  erroneous  repetition 
of  ver.  20.  and  omit  all  except  the  last  two  words  (of  the  Heb.)  ;  but  this  would  not  account  for  the  difference  in 
form  of  the  two  verses,  and  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  retention  in  all  the  versions  of  ver.  21  in  full.  In  order  to 
exhibit  the  differences  of  the  Heb.  and  the  Sept.,  we  set  them  here  down  together,  giving  the  latter  conjectu- 


rVitshnsS  D'3  nvvpn  nrvrn.-H. 
oa  nnK  3"2fn  [rrenns]  ttnpSi'isfSSptf  Bhtf  o^ni  (orVitjnmS)  ttpS  raj  "rvsn  rrni.-G. 

:l  —  :    I  "  •          IVY  T  *"T:  ..-.--  ):•     I       r         •  r~         rr: 


The  translation  of  the  Greek  is  :  "  And  the  vintage  was  ready,  and  their  tools  were  three  shekels  to  the  tooth,  and 

;o  and  the  sickle  there  was  the  same,  rate  (or  character)."     The  Sept,  thus  substantiates  in  the  main  the 

ronsonants  ot  the  Hebrew,  but  gives  no  clear  sense;  the  price  of  sharpening  tools  three  shekels  to  the  tooth 

(adopted  by  Aquila  and  Thenius)  is  enormous,  and  the  reference  to  the  harvest,  while  it  is  suggestive,  is  unclear. 

LCD.,  on  trie  other  hand,  offers  a  meaningless  repetition  in  ver.  21.  and  the  ungrammatical  '371,  the  com 

pound  0'$  and  the  disconnected  two  last  words  present  great  difficulties.    A  sense  may  be  gotten  by  putting  the 

•st.  words  ot  ver.  21  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  20,  and  considering  the  names  in  ver.'  20  as  repeated  from  ver. 

£L.    But,  oelore  stating  this  reading,  let  us  look  at  the  names  of  implements.    The  first,  which  is  the  same  in  both 
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had  a  file  for  the  mattocks,  and  for  the  coulters,  and  for  the  forks,  and  for  the  axes, 

22  and  to  sharpen  the  goads.     So  [And]  it  came  to  pass  in  the  day  of  buttle15  that 
there  was  neither  sword  nor  spear  found  in  the  hand  of  any  of  the  people  that  were 
with  Saul  and  Jonathan  ;  but  with  Saul  and  with  Jonathan  his  son  was  there  found. 

23  And  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  went  out  to  the  passage  [pass]  of  Michmash. 

CHAP.  XIV.  1.  Now  [And]  it  came  to  pass  upon  a  day  that  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Saul  said  unto  [to]  the  young  man  that  bore  his  armor,  Come,  and  let  us  go  over 
to  the  Philistines'  garrison,  that  is  on  the  other  side.  But  [And]  he  told  not  his 

2  father.      And  Saul  tarried  [was  lying]  in  the  uttermost  part  of  Gibeah  under  a  po 
megranate  tree  in  Migron,16  and  the  people  that  were  with  him  were  about  six  hun- 

3  dred  men,  And17  Ahiah,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  Ichabod's  brother,  the  sou  of  Phinehas, 
the  son  of  Eli,  the  Lord's  priest  [priest  of  Jthovah]   in   Shiloh,  wearing  an  [the] 

4  ephod.     And  the  people  knew  not  that  Jonathan  was  gone.     And  between  the  pas 
sages  [passes]  by  which  Jonathan  sought  to  go  over  unto   the   Philistines'  garrison 
there  was  a  sharp  rock  on  the  one  side  and  a  sharp  rock  on  the  other  side  ;   and  the 

5  name  of  the  one  was  Bozez,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Seneh.     The  forefront  of  the 
one  was  situate  northward  [The  one  rock  was  a  column18  on  the  north]  over  against 
Michmash,  and  the  other  southward  [on  the  south]  over  against  Gib'eah  [Geba].19 

6  And  Jonathan  said  to  the  young  man  that  bare  his  armor.  Come,  and  let  us  go  over 
to  the  garrison  of  these  uncircumeised  ;   it  may  be   that   the  Lord    [Jehovah]   will 
work  for  us  ;  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  save  by  many  or  by 

7  few.     And    his  arraorbearer  said  unto  him,   Do   all  that   is  in   thine  heart;  turn 

8  thee,-°  behold,  L  am  with  tliee  according  to  thy  heart.21     Then  said  Jonathan  [And 
Jonathan  said],  Behold,  we  will  pass  over  unto  these  [the]  men,  and  we   will  [om. 

9  we  will]  discover  ourselves  unto  them.      If  they  say  thus  unto  us,  Tarry  [stand  still] 
until  we  can  come  to  you,  then  we  will  stand  still   [owi.  still]  in  our  place   and  will 

10  not  go  up  unto  them.      But,  if  they  say  thus,  Come  up  unto  us,  then  we  will  go  up, 
for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hand  ;  and  this  shall  be  a  [the] 

11  sign  unto  us.     And  both  of  them  [the  two]  discovered  themselves  unto  the  garrison 
of  the  Philistines;  and  the  Philistines  said,  Behold,  the  Hebrews  come  forth  [there 

12  are  Hebrews  coming  forth]  out  of  the  holes  where  they  had   hid  themselves.     And 
the  men  of  the  garrison  answered  Jonathan  and  his  armorbearer  and  said,  Come  up 
to  us,  and  we  will  show  [tell]  you  a  thing  [something:].     And  Jonathan  said  unto 
his  armorbearer,  Come  up  after  me,  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  delivered  them 

versos  (except  apparently  in  the  rhald.).  is  rendered  ''share"  iSvm..  Vulg.)  "scythe"  (Syr.X  "  cutting-tool  "  (Hi.), 
"ox-goad"  (Theod.),  and  is  probably  best  given  as  "share"  or  ••  coulter."  though  the  authority  for  "scythe"  is 
good.  The  second  name  is  nrolial.lv  "  spade"  or  "  hoe"  « so  rhald.  (?).  Sym..  Vulg..  Kinichi.  Winer,  Kvval.l.  eoinp. 
Isa.  ii.  4);  Saalschiitz  (An-h.  I.,  KKMU'n  prefers  "  sickle."  from  Isa.  ii.  4.  'The  third  name  is  undoubtedly  "axe." 
Tlie  fourth  name  (\vhieh  is  almost  identical  in  form  in  the  Hcl>.  with  the  tirsti.  is  rendered  "trident"  f.\q.).  "  bi- 
dont"  (Sym.)  "scythe"  (Sept.)  "  goad  "  (Syr.)  "coulter"  (Vtilg.),  and  is  apparently  a  repetition  by  mistake  of  the 
first  name,  or  of  the  last  word  in  ver.  21:  if  it  no  the  correct  reading  it  is  best  rendered  ••coulter."  In  ver.  21  the 
third  name  is  usually  given  as  "trident."  but  by  Syr.  as  "scraper."  The  words  are  suspicious  and  may  perhaps 

be  properly  read  <p  ^Si^S  (<>r  C^tflSS).  I»  the  beginning  of  ver.  21  the  second  word  must  drop  its  Article  (per 
haps  repented  from  preceding  word),  and  take  the  construct,  form.— The  following  reading,  then,  might  be  pro 
posed  :  "And  there  was  bluntness  of  edges  to  the  shares  and  hoes,  and  all  Israel  went  down  to  the  Philistines  to 
sharpen  every  man  his  share  and  his  hoe.  and  to  sharpen  the  point  of  his  axe.  and  to  fix  his  goad.'  'I  his  ren 
dering  would' account  for  the  Sept.  treatment  of  the  latter  half  of  ver.  21,  for  the  repetitions  of  names,  and  lor  the 
Chald.  rendering  ("goad  ")  of  the  first  name  in  ver.  -'0.  It  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  dislocation  of 
the  words  took  place  very  early,  before  the  Sept.  translation  was  made.  But  such  dislocation  is  hard  to  account 
for,  ami  it  might  he  better  to  suppose  a  parenthesis  and  read  :  "And  all  Israel  went  down  to  the  Philistines,  to 
sharpen  every  man  his  share  and  his  hoe  and  his  axe  and  his  coulter  (for  there  was  bluntness  of  edges  to  the 
coulters  and  hoes  and  tridents  and  axes)  and  to  fix  the  goad  "  which  is  very  unsatisfactory,  but  perhaps  the  best 
that  the  present  text  permits. — TR.] 

»  (Ver.  22.  Sept.  here  inserts  "of  Michmash,"  which  is  supported  by  the  construct,  form  VQ,  but  n 

Heb.  usage,  which  would  give  "the  day  of  Michmash"  (Wellhausen).  There  is  here  a  duplet,  HDPl/D  and 
E?03*3.  On  the  alleged  contradiction  between  ver.  22  and  ver.  2  see  Exegetical  Notes.— TR.J 

i«  [Ver.  2.  Sept,  May6uii>,  Syr.,  rteb'un,  Vulg..  Magron.    The  word  means  "  threshing-floor,"  Arab,  mijran.— I  R.J 
1T  [Ver.  3.  This  verse  may  be  taken  as  an  independent  parenthetical  sentence. — Tn.l 

w  |Ver.  5.  Then iua  thinks  this  word  (which  is  not  in  Sept.)  superfluous,  and  probably  a  repetition  of  the  fc 
lowing  word  :  but  Svr..  rhald.,  and  Vnlg..  read  apparently  as  the  Mas.  text.— Ta.l 

»  ["Ver.  ft.  So  the  Hob. :  but  the  versions  have  "  Gibeah."  which,  says  Stanley,  is  plainly  a  mistake.— TR. 

»  [Ver.  7.  So  Syr.,  Chald..  Vulg.  (perge  quo  cupia),  but  the  Sept.  has  "'do  all  that  thy  heart  inclines  to,'   and  this 

is  adopted  by  Erdmann.  The  Heb.  expression  is  somewhat  hard,  but  not  impossible.  Syr.  read  !|S  "  go,"  instead 
of  ^| S  "  to  thee." 

«  [Ver.  7.  Sept. :  "  as  thy  heart  is  my  heart,"  which  is  better.    The  Heb.  phrase  alone  may  mean  "  according 
to  thy  desire,"  but  this  would  require  a  verb  before  it. — TR.] 
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13  into  the  hand  of  Israel.     And  Jonathan  climbed  up  upon  [on]  his  hands  and  upon 
[on]  his  feet,  aud  his  armorbearer  after  him  ;  and  they  fell22  before  Jonathan,  and 

14  his  armorbearer  slew  after  him.     And  that  first  slaughter  which  Jonathan  and  his 
armorbearer  made  was  about  twenty  men,  within,  as  it  were,  an  half  acre  of  laud, 
which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might  plow  [within  about  a  half-furrow  of  a  yoke  of  laud].23 

15  And  there  was  trembling  in  the  host  [camp],  in  the  field,  and  among  all  the  people  ; 
the  garrison  and  the  spoilers  they  also  tremliled,  and  the  earth  quaked,  so  [and]  it 
[pm.  it]  was  [became]  a  very  great  trembling  [a  trembling  of  God]. 

16  And  the  watchmen  of  Saul  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  looked  [saw],  and  behold,  the 
multitude  melted  away  and  they  went  on  beat'ng  dowu  one  another  [om.  and  .  .   . 

17  another,  ins.  hither24  and  thither].     Then  said  Saul  [And  Saul  said]  unto  the  people 
that  were  with  him,  Number  now,  and  see  who  is  gone  from  us.     And  when  they 
had  numbered  [And  they  numbered  and]   behold,  Jonathan  and  his  armorbearer 

18  were  not  there.     And  Saul  said  unto   Ahiah,  Bring  hither  the  ark'25  of  God  [the 
cphod]  ;  for  the  ark'25  of  God  was  at  that  time  with  [for  he  bore  the  ephod  at  that 

19  time  before]'26  the  children  of  Israel.     And  it  came  to  pass,  while  Saul  talked  unto 
the  priest,  that  the  noise  that  was  in  the  host  [camp]  of  the  Philistines  went  on  aud 
[om.  and]  increased   [increasing]  ;   and    Saul   said    unto  the  prifst,  Withdraw  thy 

20  hand.     And  Saul  and  all  the   people   that   were  with   him   assembled  themselves 
[shouted]'27  and  they  [pm.  they]  came  [advanced]  to  the  battle;  and  behold,  every 

21  man's  sword  wis  against  his  fellow,  and  there  was  a  very  great  discomfiture.     More 
over  [And]  the  Hebrews''8  that  were  with  the  Philistines  [ins.   as]  before  that  time, 
which  went  up  with  them  into  the  camp  from  the  country  round  about  [om.  from  .  .  . 
about],  even  [pm.  even]  they  also  turned1*  [turned]  to  be  with   the  Israelites  that 

22  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan.     Likewise  [And]  all  the  men  of  Israel  which  had  hid 
themselves  in  mount  [the  hill-country  of]  Ephraim   when   they  [om.  when  they] 
heard  that  the  Philistines  fled,   [/'/?*.  and]  even   [om.  even]  they  also  followed  hard 

23  after  them  in  the  battle.    So  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  saved  Israel  that  day.  And 
the  battle  passed  over  unto  Beth-aven. 

24  And  the  men  of  Israel  were  distressed  that  day.29     For  [And]  Saul  had  [om.  had] 
adjured  the  people  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man  that  eateth  any  [pm.  any]  food  until 
evening,  that  I  may  be  avenged  on  mine  enemies.     So  [Aud]   none  of  the  people 

25  tasted  any  [pm.  any]  food.     And  all  they  of  [om.  they  of]  the  land  came  to  a  [the] 

26  wood,  and  there  was   honey  upon  the  ground.     And  when  [om.  when]  the  people 
were  come  [came]  into  [unto]  the  wood,30  [ins.  and]  behold,  the  honey  dropped  [was 
flowing]  ;  but  [and]  no  man  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  for  the  people  feared  the  oath. 

27  But  [And]  Jonathan  heard  not  when  his  father  charged  the  people  with  the  oath, 
wherefore  [and]  he  put  forth  the  end  of  the  rod  that  was  in  his   hand,  and  dipped 
it  in  an  honey-comb,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  were  enlight- 

28  ened.31     Then  answered  one  of  the  people  [And   one  of  the  people  answered]  and 


22  [Ver.  13.  Sept.  enepXetyav  = 

23  [Ver.  14.  For  this  unintelligible  reading  Thenius  ingeniously  proposes  mt^H  IIV^  D^DS   "with  darts 
and  stones  of  the  field,"  from  which  both  Heb.  and  Sept.  may  be  constructed.—  Tit.] 

24  [Ver.  1C.  For  ^""l  read  (with  Sept.)  D^T);  so  Erdmanu.—  TR.] 

25  [Ver.  18.  The  improbability  of  the  nrk's'being  in  the  field,  the  impropriety  of  the  phrase  "bring  the  ark," 
and  the  general  use  of  the  ephod  in  inquiring  of  God  ('as  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  7)  recommend  the  Sept.  reading  "  ephod," 
the  Heb.  word  for  which  differs  only  slightly  from  that  for  "  ark."     Erdmann  retains  "  ark."—  TR.  I 

26  [Ver.  18.    Fur  the  same  reasons  the  'Sept.  reading  is  adopted  here.     The  Heb.  *J3^  is  an  error  for  Dj? 

'32,  or  13  "^3  7  ;  the  latter  is  adopted  by  Erdmann  ("  the  ark  was  in  the  presence  of  Israel  "),  who  otherwise  fol 
lows  the  Heb.—  TR.] 

»  [Ver.  20.  So  Syr.,  Vulg.,  Then.,  Erdmann  (Qal)  ;  Chald.  and  Sept.  as  Eng.  A.  V.  (Niphal).—  TR.] 
8  [Ver.  21.  Sept.  incorrectly  SovAot.     Note  here  the  contrast  between  Hebrews  and  Israelites.     The  Eng.  A.  V. 
has  correctly  "turned"  OQ3D),  but  renders  the  same  word  QOD  as  il  incorrectly  stands  in  the  Heb.  text)  again 
"  round  about."—  TR.] 

»  [Ver.  2*.  For  the  insertion  of  Sept.  see  Exeget.  Notes.—  TR.] 

™  I  Ver.  26.  This  verse  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  preceding.  Syr.  in  Walton  (but  not  in  Lee) 
pmits  2H  a.  Sept,  reads  :  "  And  Jaal  was  a  wood  abounding  in  bees,  on  the  face"  of  the  field,  and  the  people  went 
into  the  place  of  bees,  imd  1«»,  they  \vent  on  talking"  where  they  read  *m  for  W31  ;  but  Wellhausen's  emenda- 
*in  :r,,,  *  there  wa  *  honev  on  the  ground,  and  the  people  went  into  the  wood,  and  bees  were  moving  "  is  doubt 
ful.  The  passaire  is  difficult.—  TR.] 

81  [Ver.  27.  So  the  Qeri  instead  of  Kethib  "  saw."—  TR.] 
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said,  Thy  father  strictly  charged  the  people  with  an  oath,  saying,  Cursed  be  the 

29  man  that  eateth  any  [om.  any]  food  this  day.     And  the  people  were  faint.32     Then 
said  Jonathan  [And  Jonathan  said],  My  father  hath  troubled  the  laud  ;  see,  I  pray 
you,  how  mine  eyes  have  been  enlightened,  because  I  tasted  a  little  of  the  honey. 

30  How  much  more  if  haply  [_om.  haply]  the  people  had  eaten   freely  to-day  of  the 
spoil  of  their  enemies  which  they  found  !  for  had  there  not  been  now  a  much  greater 

31  slaughter  [for  now  had  not  the33  slaughter  been  great]  among  the  Philistines?     And 
they  smote  the  Philistines  that  day  from  Michmash  to  Aijalou  [Ajjalon] ;  and  the 
people  were  very  faint. 

32  And  the  people  flew  upon  the  spoil,  and  took  sheep  and  oxen  and  calves,  and 

33  slew  them  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  peojWe  did  cut  them  with  [on]  the  blood.     Then 
[And]  they  told  Saul,  saying,  Behold,  the  people  sin  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
in  that  they  eat  with  [on]  the  blood.    And  he  said,  Ye  have  transgressed  [acted  fuith- 

34  lessly]  ;  roll  a  great  stone  unto  me  this  day  [roll  rne  a  great  stone  hither34].     And 
Saul  said,  Disperse  yourselves  among   the   people,  and  say  unto   them,   Bring  me 
hither  every  man  his  ox,  and  every  man  his  sheep,  and  slay  them  here,  and  eat; 
and  sin  not  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  eating  with  [on]  the  blood.     And  all  the 

35  people  brought  every  man  his  ox  with  him35  that  night,  and  slew  them  there.     And 
Saul  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  [to  Jehovah]  ;  the  same  was  the  first  altar  that 

36  he  built  unto  the  Lord  [to  Jehovah].86     And  Saul  said,  Let  us  go  down  after  the 
Philistines  by  night,  and  spoil  them  until  the  morning-light,  and  let  us  not   leave  a 
man  of  them.      And  they  said,  Do  [om  Do]  whatsoever  seemeth  good  unto  thee  [ins. 
do].     Then  said  the  priest  [And  the  priest  said],  Let  us  draw  near  hither  unto  God. 

37  And  Saul  asked  counsel  of  God,  Shall  1  go  down  alter  the  Philistines?  wilt  thou 
deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  Israel?     But  [And]  he  answered  him  not  that  day. 

38  And  Saul  said,  Draw  ye  near  hither,  all  the  chief  [heads]  of  the  people,  and  know 

39  and  see  wherein  this  sin  hath  been   this  day.     For,  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth, 
which  [who]  saveth  Israel,  though  it  be37  in  Jonathan  my  son,  he  shall   surely  die. 

40  But  [And]  there  was  not  a  man  among  all  the  people  that   answered  him.      Then 
said  he  [And  he  said]   unto  all  Israel,  Be  ye  on  one  side,  and  I  and  Jonathan  my 
sou  will  be  on  the  other  side.     And  the  people  said  unto  Saul,   Do  [om.  Do]  what 

41  seemeth  good  unto  thee  [ins.  do].    'Therefore  [And]  Saul  said  unto  the  Lord  [Je 
hovah]  God  of  Israel,  Give  a  perfect  lot:'*     And  Saul  and  Jonathan  [Jonathan  and 

42  Saul]  were  taken  ;  but  [and]  the  people  escaped.     And  Saul  said,  Cast  lots  between 
me  and  Jonathan  my  son.      And  Jonathan  was  taken.     Then  [And]  Saul  said  to 

43  Jonathan,  Tell  me  what  thou  hast  done.     And  Jonathan  told  him,  and  said,  I  did 
but  taste  [I  tasted]  a  little  honey  with  the  end  of  the  rod  that  was  in  mine  hand ; 

44  and  [om.  and]  lo,  I  must  die.     And  Saul  answered  [said],  God  do  so  and  more  also, 

45  for  [om.  for]  thou  shalt  surely  die,  Jonathan.     And   the  people  said  unto   Saul, 
Shall  Jonathan  die,  who  hath  wrought  this  great  salvation  in  Israel  ?     God  forbid 
[Far  be  it]  ;  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  i'all 
to  the  ground,  for  he  hath  wrought  with  God  this  day.     So  [And]  the  people  res- 

46  cued  Jonathan  that  he  died   not.     Then   [And]    Saul   went  up  from  following  the 
Philistines,  and  the  Philistines  went  to  their  own  place. 

II.  Against  the  other  Enemies  round  about — especially  the  Amalekites.     Chap.  XIV.  47-52. 

47  So  [And]  Saul  took  the  kingdom  over  Israel,  and  fought  against  all  his  enemies 
on  every  side,  against  Moab,  and  against  the  children  of  Arnmou,  and  against  Edom, 
and  against  the  kings  of  Zobah,  and  against  the  Philistines  ;  and  whithersoever  he 

48  turned  himself  he  vexed  them.     And  he  gathered  an  host  [grew  in  strength],  and 

88  [Ver.  28.  A  parenthetical  clause,  apparently  inserted  by  mistake  from  ver.  31. — TB.] 

83  [Ver.  30.  This  word  should  have  the  Art.  in  the  Heb.— TR.] 

M  [Ver.  ai.  Read  Q^rj  (Sept.)  instead  of  DITT— TR.] 

*  [Ver.  34.  Sept,  "  what  was  in  his  hand."— TR.] 

88  [Ver.  35.  Literally :  "  It  (or  as  to  it)  he  began  to  build  an  altar  to  Jehovah,"  an  obscure  phrase.— TB.] 

87  [Ver.  39.  The  maso.  pron.  (referring  to  a  fern,  noun)  may  be  defended  as  having  an  indefinite  reference. 
According  to  Thenius  the  Sept.  read  r^JV  (on-o»cpifl^).— TB.] 

88  [Ver.  41.  For  discussion  of  the  text  of  this  passage  see  Exeget.  Notes.— TB.] 
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smote  the  Amalekites,  and  delivered  Israel  out  of  the  hands  of  them  that  spoiled 
them. 

49  Now  [And]  the  sons  of  Saul  were  Jonathan  and  Ishui  [Ishwi]39  and  Melchishua; 
and  the  names  of  his  two  daughters  were  these  [om.  were  these'],  the  name  of  the  first- 

50  born  Merab,  and  the  name  of  the  younger  Michal.     And  the  name  of  Saul's  wife 
was  Ahinoam,  the  daughter  of  Ahimaaz,  and  the  name  of  the  captain  of  his  host 

51  was  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  Saul's  uncle.     And  Kish  was  [om.  was]  the  father  of 
Saul,  and  Ner  the  father  of  Abner  was  the  sou  [were  sons40]  of  Abiel. 

52  And  there  was  sore  war  against  the  Philistines  all  the   days  of  Saul  ;  and  when 
Saul  saw  any  strong  man,  or  any  valiant  man,  he  took  him  unto  him. 

\X"  (Wellhausen).    Ishyo  was  equi 
of  Israel.    Afterwards,  from  repugnance 

.  ix.  1  and  1  Chron.  ix.  36.  —  TR.] 


39  [Ver.  49.  "  For  "\yr  the  Sept,  read  VET  =  VS? 

valent  to  Ishbaal  at  a  time  when  the  name  Baal  (lord)  was  used  of  the 
to  the  false  Baal-\vorship,  Bosheth  was  substituted  for  Baal.  —  Tu.] 

4°  [Ver.  51.  The  change  to  the  plural  is  rendered  necessary  by  1  Sa 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

The  connection  of  chap.  xiii.  1  sq.  with  what  pre 
cedes  is  not  to  be  explained  as  a  resumption  here 
of  the  narrative  which  was  dropped  in  x.  10.     In 
support  of  this  viewThenius  affirms  that  it  is  only  ; 
by  supposing  an  original   immediate  connection 
between  xiii.  '2  and  x.  If!  that  the  words  of  Sa-  j 
mnel,  x.  7,  "  when  these  signs  come  to  thee,  un-  j 
dertake  confidently  what  occasion  may  suggest," 
have  a  definite  reference;  but  there  is  such  a  re-  j 
ference  in  chap.  xi.  already  in  the  deed  there  done 
by  Saul.     And,  when  the  same  expositor  makes 
Raul,  inspired  by  the  patriotic  hymns  of  the  pro 
phets,    proceed   straightway    to   free   his   people 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines,   he  takes  for 
granted  what  is  not  suggested  in  the  words,  and 
puts  too  much  into  them. — Against  the  view  that 
the  real  continuation  of  the  narration  ending  with  I 
x.  16  is  not  given  till  now  (the  section  x.  17- 
xii.  25  containing  matter  foreign  to  the  connec-  ' 
tion)  Keil  i  Comm.  p.  90,  Rein.  1  [Kng.  Tr.,  p.  122,  j 
Rein.  1])  admirably  remarks  that,  on  this  suppo-  j 
sition,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Saul,  who  on  his  • 
return  from  Samuel  to  Gibeah  concealed  his  roval  | 
anointing  from  his  kinsfolk  (x.  10),  should  straight 
way  have  entered  on  his  public  career  by  choosing 
3000  men  and  beginning  the  war  against  the  Phi 
listines — or  further,  that  Saul  should  have  had 
such  universal,  complete  respect  as  is  supposed 
by  the  people's  pouring  to  him  as  king  on  his  call, 
unless  he  had  before  been  publicly  proclaimed 
king  in  the  presence  of  all  Israel,  and  had  won  j 
by  a  public  deed  the  recognition  and  confidence  ' 
of  the  whole  people — and,  finally,  that  the  narra-  j 
tive  in  xiii.  1-7  requires  the  intermediate  events 
of  x.  17-xii.  25  in   order   to    be    intelligible. —  | 
But  this  view  of  the  real  and  historical  connection  ' 
between  xiii.  sq.  and  x.  17-xii.  25  does  not  exclude  j 
the  possibility  that  the  redactor  of  the  book  from  j 
xiii.  on  used  another  authority  than  that  employed 
in  the  previous  history  of  Samuel,  one,  namely, 
which  treated  of  Saul's  reign  and  rejection ;  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
editor  of  the  book  (which  is  derived  from  several 
sources)  here  uses  the  same  authority  for  Saul's 
life  as  in  chap,  ix.,  speaking  more  at  length  of 
his  deeds  and  official  life,  after  having  introduced 
from  the  source  relating  to  Samuel  what  was  re 
quired  to  continue  the  narrative,  and  set  forth  the 
historical  events  in  their  objective  pragmatical 
connection. 


Ver.  1.  The  chronological  statements  at  the 
beginning  of  Saul's  official  life  correspond  to  the 
usual  notices  of  the  age  and  time  of  reign  of  the 
kings  at  the  outset  of  their  history  (comp.  2  Sam.  ii. 
10,  11;  v.  4  and  the  many  similar  places  in  the 
books  of  Kings).  We  should  therefore  expect  a 
different  datum  from  that  of  the  text:  "Saul  was 
one  year  old  when  he  became  king,  and  he  reigned 
two  years."  And  the  attempts  to  extract  sense 
from  the  present  text,  at  least  the  first  part  of  the 
verse,  must  be  pronounced,  partly  on  linguistic, 
partly  on  factual  grounds,  utter  failures;  so  that 
of  Lnth.,  Grot.,  Cler.,  v.  Gerlach  [Eng.  A.  V.]  : 
"  Saul  had  been  king  one  year,"  and  the  Chald.: 
"Saul  was  as  an  innocent  child,  when  he  became 
king."  The  text  (which  is  presupposed  even  in 
the  Sept.)  is  certainly  corrupt,  in  the  first  place, 
in  the  first  half,  and  a  number  must  be  supplied 
between  ]3  and  njty.  Nagelsbach  supposes  (Herz. 
XIII.,  4138)  thatYj  =  50  has  fallen  out  after  |3 
by  reason  of  the  double  Nun ;  to  which  it  is  no 
objection  (Thenius)  that  then  Saul,  supposing  that 
lie  reigned  20  years,  would  have  been  70  when  he 
went  into  his  last  battle  (xxxi.  6),  but  great  diffi 
culty  arises  from  the  statement  of  Saul's  youth 
(ix/2).  Others,  as  Bunsen,  Vaihinger  (Ilerz. 
VIII.  8)  supply  a  "3  =  40,  supposed  to  have  fallen 
out  from  the  following  similar  ttf,  which  would 
suit  both  the  statement  in  xiii.  5,  that  Jonathan 
was  already  a  stout  warrior,  and  that  in  ix.  5. 
This  first  statement  about  Jonathan  makes  it  im 
possible  to  accept  the  supplement  S  =  30  (in  an 
anonymous  version  in  the  Hexapla). — In  the 
second  half  of  the  verse  many  try  to  retain  the 
text  "and  he  reigned  two  years  over  Israel"  by 
construing  it  syntactically  with  ver.  2,  and  ex 
plaining,  with  Grotius,  that  Saul  collected  his 
armed  band  after  having  reigned  twro  years.  So 
also  Clericus:  "As,  twelve  months  and  some  more 
after  birth  one  may  be  said  to  be  the  son  of  one 
year  and  living  in  his  second  year,  so,  the  whole 
of  one  year  of  reign  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
second  having  elapsed,  one  may  be  called  a  king 
of  one  year,  who  was  reigning  two  years."  But 
ver.  1  cannot  form  a  syntactic  unit  with  ver.  2, 
unless  the  subject  Saul  were  omitted  in  ver.  2, 
which  would  be  arbitrary.  Here,  too,  we  must 
suppose  a  gap  left  by  the  omission  of  a  numeral ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  3  =  20  has  fallen 
out,  so  that  the  duration  of  the  entire  reign  was 
given  as  in  other  cases.  But  the  supposition 
(taking  the  text  without  connection  with  ver.  2) 


CHAP.  XiII.  1— XIV.  52. 


that  Saul  reigned  altogether  only  two  years,  hardly 
deserves  mention;  it  is  shown  to  be  absurd  by  the 
summary  statement  in  xiv.  47  of  Saul's  wars.* 

1 .  The  principal  war  ayaiitxt  the  1'kdixl  t  ues.  x  i  i  i . ; 
xiv.  l-4(>. 

1.  Vers.  2-7.  The  introduction  of  the'  war.  That 
this  war  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  Saul's  ren/n 
is  highly  probable  from  the  statement  at  the  uid 
of  ver.  2,  that  he  sent  the  rest  of  the  people  home. 
For  here  a  gathering  of  the  whole  arm>-bearing 
population  is  presupposed,  from  which  three  thou 
sand  men  were  chosen,  and  it  is  natural  to  infer, 
since  nothing  has  been  said  of  any  general  sum 
mons  of  the  people  except  for  the  Ammonite  war 
(chap,  xi.),  that  on  this  latter  followed  soon  the  } 
war  against  the  Philistines  narrated  in  xiii.,  xiv. — 
The  statement,  "And  Saul  chose  him  three  thou 
sand  men  out  of  Israel,"  indicates  an  import 
ant  fact  for  Saul's  military  rule:  The  formation 
of  a  staiulinf)  warlike  bodi/  of  chosen  w//  info  a  per- 
manent  disciplined  arnu/  in  distinction,  from  (lie  was* 
of  the  people,  who  had  hitherto  been  summoned  to  war.  i 
This  body  of  .'5000  men  was  so  divided  between 
Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan  (who  i-  here  men 
tioned  for  the  lirst  time  i  that  the  former  had  com-  j 
mand  of  2000,  and  the  latter  of  1000.  This  is  in-  i 
dicated  by  the  "wish"  (Djpi,  and  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  insert  with  Thenius  a  "which" 
ptfX)  after  "two  thousand"  (D'3SS)  "because 
Saul  himself  could  have  been  only  in  one  place. "| 
— Michmaxh,  according  to  Hob.  II.  <5'JS  sq.  [Am.  i 
ed.  I.,  410-112,  and  see  drove  in  Smith's  JHI>.' 
Dirt.,  .s-.  v. — Til.]  the  present  desolate  village 
Mucfimash,  3.1-  hours  [nearlv  S)  '  Kng.  miles,  1/ut 
drove  says  7  — Tu.  ]  northeast  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
northern  dill'  of  the  narrow  pass  which  runs  be 
tween  it  and  (Jeba  I  which  was  on  the  southern 
range  of  heights),  the  present  Wadv  Suweinit. 
The  mountain  or  mountain-range  of  Jiefhcl,  which 
along  with  Michmash  was  a  post  of  the  2000  nun 
under  Saul,  can  be  none  other  than  the  range 
(Josh.  xvi.  1)  on  which  the  old  Bethel  lay  (comp. 
1  S.  x.  3).  The  ruins  of  Bcitin,  on  the"  old  site 
of  Bethel,  and  surrounded  bv  mountains,  are  oil- 
hours  [}).j  or  10  Eng.  miles]  from  Jerusalem. 
The  two  posts  were  thus  not  far  from  one  another, 
and  had  probably  about  the  same  altitude. — The 
other  division,  of  1000  men,  was  at  Gibeuh  of 
Benjamin,  the  home  of  Saul's  family,  under  Jona 
than's  command. — The  reason  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  rest  of  the  people  was  partly,  no  doubt,  that 
Saul  did  not  venture  to  advance  against  the  Phi 
listines  with  an  undisciplined  mass,  and  that  no 
compact  body,  but  only  a  strong  garrison  here 
marked  the  borders  of  the  Philistine  power  and 
authority. — Ver.  3.  Jonathan's  heroic  deed.  He 
smote  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  in 
Geba.  There  is  no  reason  for  reading  dibeah 
(though  the  ancient  vss.  so  have  it)  instead  of 
Qeba;  for  this  reading  is  obviously  an  attempt  to 
correct  the  text  which  (from  dibeah  in  ver.  2)  was 
supposed  to  be  incorrect.  Whether  this  garrison 

*  [Some  suppose  that  the  numerals,  being  unknown 
to  the  editor  (who  lived  lone  afterwards),  never  were  in 
the  text.  But  neither  the  omission  of  ver.  1  in  Sept.  nor 
the  resemblance  of  'J^tJ'  'for  'Jty)  to  Q'Jty  requires  this 
supposition,  which  on  general  grounds  is  not  probable. 

t  [Thenius  (following  Sept.)  renders  "2000,  which  were 
partly  iu  Miehmash,  partly  in  Bethel."— TB.] 


was  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  x.  ">,  which 
was  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  Israelites'  oc 
cupying  Michmash,  removed  to  (Jeba  opposite, 
is  uncertain.  Jonathan  with  his  thousand  men 
inflicted  a  total  defeat  on  this  garrison  of  the  Phi 
listines.  The  word  "smote,"  from  hs  ordinarv 
military  use  and  from  the  context,  can  here  mean 
nothing  but  a  "slaughter."  Saul  and  Jonathan's 
lirst  movement  may  have  been  concealed  from  the 
Philistine  garrison  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
or  mav  have  been  s<j  sudden  as  to  be  lik^  a  sur 
prise;''  and,  as  to  the  narrative,  ii  \\;is  uoi  neces 
sary  to  go  into  details  on  the  method  and  result 
of  this  military  blow,  beeau>e  it  is  con.-idered 
merely  as  the  beginning  and  occasion  of  the  deci 
sive  struggle  against  the  Phili>lincs.  It  is  there- 
lure  unnecessary  to  regard  3'i'3  as  "pillar,''  sign 
of  the  authority  of  the  Philistines  (Then.),  or  as 
the  name  of  a  Philistine  o[iiccr  whom  Jonathan 
slew,  (  Kw.  i,  or  as  a  proper  name  (  Sept.  I.  Aquila 
liascorreetlv  i>~uarr/iia,i<t(itio.  —  The  word  "saving'' 


)  usually,  where  as  here  it  is  connected 
with  blowing  a  trumpet,  introduces  what  is  to  l>e 
publicly  proclaimed  after  the  sounding  of  the 
trumpet,  comp.  2  Sam.  xx.  1  ;  1  Kings  i.  34,  39  ;  2 
Kings  ix.  I-'!,  "\Yc  might  accordingly  say  that 
Saul  ordered  it  to  be  proclaimed  bv  sound  of 
trumpet  through  the  laud:  "  L<  t  the  Hebrews 
hear."  Then  would  follow  (frem  the  connection) 
the  storv  of  Jonathan's  heroic  deed.  These  words 
would  in  that  case  be  the  usual  introduction  to 
what  was  to  be  made  known,  as  among  us  in 
public  proclamations  accompanied  bv  musical 
instruments,  there  are  lirst  words  to  call  atlcnti<  tn.f 
The  herald  would  then  give  the  event  to  be  pro 
claimed  simplv  and  clearlv.  —  But  it  is  an  equally 
well-supported  view,  that  what  is  said  is  merely 
that  Saul  had  the  important  fact  proclaimed  by 
trumpet  throughout  all  Israel,  without  quoting 
the  words  of  the  proclamation,  and  that  the  "sav 
ing"  introduces  (as  u>ual  i  onlv  the  words  or 
thoughts  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  That  is: 
Saul  blew  the  trumpet  in  all  Isra,  1,  saving  (or 
thinking),  The  Hebrews  shall  hear  it,  namely, 
the  deed  of  Jonathan.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
in  any  case,  with  Thenius,  following  the  Sept. 
il&ETt]K.aaiv  ul  6<>uhot}  "the  slaves  have  re 
volted,"]:  put  "revolt"  (1>'u3'i  for  "hear" 
yjJDCT)  and  render:  "Let  the  Ilebrewsrei-oft,  free 
themselves."  Nor  does  the  "revolting"  suit  the 
presupposed  relation  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  Phi 
listines.  The  words  of  Joseph  us,  quoted  by  The 
nius:  "He  proclaims  it  throughout  the  whole 
land,  summoning  them  to  freedom,"  contain  an 
explanatory,  paraphrastic  remark  on  what  was 
of  course  understood  in  the  public  proclamation 
in  consequence  of  Jonathan's  feat,  and  cannot 
therefore  furnish  a  basis  for  a  change  of  text. 
But  that  in  fact  the  content  of  the  proclamation 
was  not  a  summons  to  revolt,  but  the  state- 

*  [One  of  the  translators  who  has  visited  the  spot  points 
out  that  the  attention  of  the  garrison  would  naturally  l>e 
directed  to  Saul's  foroe  at  .Michmash.  which  was  very 
near  them  on  the  north  ;  and  thus  Jonathan,  who  was  se 
veral  miles  distant  on  the  southwest,  could  more  easily 
ettee.t  a  surprise.  —  TR.  I 

t  [Bib.  Comm.  compares  our  Oyez,  oyez.  —  TR.] 
i    The   untrustworthiness  of  "this   is   shown   by  the 
ouAoi,  which  has  arisen  by  confounding  D'^D^'  with 
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ment  of  Jonathan's  blow,  appears  from  ver. 
4 :  with  the  trumpet-proclamation  went  through 
out  Israel  the  news:  Saul  (that  is,  as  chief 
commander,  head  of  the  miliiary  force,  a  part 
of  which  had  inflicted  the  blow)  has  smit 
ten  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines. — At 
the  same  time  the  people  became  aware  of 
the  consequence  and  significance  of  this  attack  on 
the  position  of  the  Philistines:  Israel,  it  is  said, 
had  become  stinking,  that  is,  suspected  or  hated 
with  the  Philistines  (comp.  xxvii.  12;  Gen. 
xxxiv.  20;  Ex.  v.  21),  by  their  purpose  to  shake 
off,  arms  in  hand,  the  foreign  yoke.  The  enkin 
dled  hate  and  anger  of  the  Philistine's  must  needs 
have  led  them  to  a  speedy  military  undertaking 
against  Israel,  as  is  narrated  in  ver.  5;  and  Israel 
was  thereby  compelled  quickly  to  gather  all  its 
strength  against  the  Philistines.  This  military 
summons  of  the  whole  people  is  expressed  by 
'pi'.rf!!!  [called] :  The  people  were  called 
together  (summoned)  after  Saul  to  Gilgal. 
Vulg.,  Sanctius,  Luther  translate  incorrectly: 
"cried"  [instead  of  "were  culled  together"]. 
The  summons  took  place  at  the  same  time  with 
the  trumpet-announcement.  Saul  went  to  Gilgal, 
the  old  camping-place,  because  the  people  were 
to  assemble  there,  and  indeed  could  onlv  assem 
ble  behind  the  steep  declivities  of  the  hills  in  the 
broad  plain  which  stretches  to  the  Jordan. — Ver. 
5.  To  this  movement  of  Israel  answers  the  rapid 
gathering  of  a  large  armi/  hi/  flic  Philistines.  Most 
expositors  regard  the  number  of  chariots  (30,000) 
as  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  horse 
men  (6,000),  and  (comparing  similar  numbers 
in  2  Sam.  x.  18;  1  Kings  x.  16;  2  Chron.  xii.  3) 
suppose  an  error  of  text  here.  According  to 
Thenius  the  Codex  715  of  De  Eossi  has  (origi 
nally)  simply  "a  thousand"  (^^K*  It  is  "a 

natural  conjecture  that  the  sign  for  30,  /,  has 
been  repeated  from  the  preceding  word,  and  we 
then  read  'a thousand  chariots'"  (Bunsen).  The 
supposition  of  three  thousand  chariot-warriors 
(Syr.,  Calov.,  Ilez.,  Schulz,  Maur.)  is  arbitrary, 
and  unsustained  by  2  Sam.  x.  18. — The"  large 
army  of  the  Philistines  (one  thousand  chariots, 
six  thousand  horsemen)  encamped  in  Mich- 
mash  (which  Saul  had  left)  in  front  of  Beth- 
aven.  The  locality  is  disputed  among  modern 
expositors.  In  the  first  place,  against  Jerome 
who  (on  IIos.  v.  8,  Bethaven,  quce  quondam  voca- 
batur  Bethel)  identifies  Bethaven  with  Bethel, 
the  distinctness  of  these  two  places  is,  according 
to  Josh.  vii.  2,  to  be  maintained;  according  to 
this  passage,  Bethaven  lay  east  from  Bethel,  and 
according  to  Josh,  xviii.  12  there  was  a  "  wilder 
ness  of  Bethaven."  We  must  first  inquire  how 
we  are  to  understand  "over  against"  (rmp). 
If  we  assume  that  this  expression  "in  geographical 
statements  always  means  east"  (Then).,  'it  yet  by 
no  means  follows,  as  Then,  thinks,  that  'Mich- 
mash  was  very  near  the  Jordan,  far  from  Gibeah. 
Apart  from  the  groundless  identification  of  Gibeah 
and  Geba  (the  former,  Jonathan's  position,  was 

*  [So  De  Rossi  states  in  his  Var.  Lrrt..  and  also  men 
tions  that  Boehart,  Capellus  and  Houhigant  favor  the 
reading  of  Syr.,  Arab.,  3,00n.  Wordsworth  suggests  that 
the  Philistines  hired  chariots  from  other  nations  (1 
Chron.  xix.  (!,  7).  Rashi,  Radak,  Ralbag  say  nothing. 
— Ta.] 


nine*  miles  farther  south),  there  is  between 
Bethaven  (east  of  Bethel)  and  the  Jordan  so  con 
siderable  a  distance,  that  Michmash  may  well 
have  lain  east  from  Bethaven,  without  being 
"  very  near  the  Jordan,"  and  therefore  farther 
from  Geba  than  the  narrative  permits.  It  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  (with  Keil),  in  order  to 
meet  Thenius'  objection,  to  render  ^7P  "'in 
front  of"  though  to  this  there  is  no  objection, 
since  the  constant  geographical  expression  i'or 
"east"  is  DHpS,  and  the  identity  of  the  two 
neither  has  been  nor  can  be  shown  (from  Gen. 
ii.  14;  iv.  16;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  Ezek.  xxxix.  11, 
the  only  places  in  which  our  word  occurs);  and 
so  Ewald,  Bib.  Jahrb.  X.  5-1  (comp.  Keil  on  Gen. 
ii.  14).  In  Isa.  x.  29  Gibeah-Benjamin  (along 
with  Kamahj  is  named  with  Geba  in  such  a  way 
that  the  latter  appears  as  a  strong  camping-place, 
which  had  to  protect  the  two  other  places,  and 
from  which  their  territory  was  commanded.  If, 
now,  Saul  (according  to  ver.  2)  was  posted  north 
ward  at  Michmash  and  Jonathan  southward  at 
Gibeah-Benjamin,  the  Philistine  position  at  Geba 
would  be  between  them ;  certainly  the  double 
Israelitish  position  was  intended  to  embrace  the 
Philistine  garrison  on  both  sides.  Jonathan 
having  destroyed  this  garrison  by  a  coup  de 
•main,  and  the  Philistines  having  marched  to 
Michmash  in  great  force  (ver.  5),  Saul  was 
obliged  to  abandon  this  position  (which  was  now 
after  Jonathan's  feat  of  no  importance  to  him), 
and  betake  himself  to  the  old  camping-plain  at 
Gilgal,  that  he  might  here  assemble  the  people 
to  war,  while  Jonathan  kept  his  position  at 
Gibeah-Benjamin  (xiv.  16,  17),  whence  he  per 
formed  a  second  bold  feat  against  the  camp  of 
the  Philistines  at  Michmash.  Thenius  reads 
Beth-horon  instead  of  Bethaven,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Philistine  camp  would  probably  be 
pitched  in  the  fertile  region  around  Gibeon ;  but 
both  these  places  lie  too  far  west  to  suit  this  nar 
rative,  and  the  Philistines,  in  changing  their 
camp  at  Michmash  (ver.  23),  would  certainly 
march  eastward  in  the  valley  between  Michmash 
and  Geba.  The  people  were  afraid  of  them 
(vers.  6,  7),  because  they  were  apprehensive  that 
the  Philistines  would  advance  from  Michmash 
into  the  Gilgal-plain,  and  overpower  them, 
unprepared  as  they  were. — "And  die  men  of 
Israel  saw  that  they  were  in  a  strait  (in  augus- 
tiis),  because  the  people  were  pressed  by  the 
Philistines."  This  recognition  of  danger  and 
fear  of  a  superior  force  expresses  itself  in  three 
ways.  Partly,  they  hid  themselves  in  the  country 
this  side  of  the  Jordan  in  caves, f  thorn-bushes  (why 
thick  bushes  (from  nin,  thorn)  should  not  serve 
for  hiding  (Then.)  is  not  obvious),  in  clefts  of 
rocks,  in  watch-towers  or  castles  (the  word  is 
found  elsewhere  only  in  Judg.  ix.  46,  49,  where 
it  is  distinguished  from  migdal,  "  tower,"  and  is 
a  high,  isolated,  roofed  building,  perhaps  designed 
to  guard  against  military  attacks.  Clericus: 
"  fortified  places ;  they  are  high  places,  fortified 
on  a  lofty  site,  as  appears  from  the  Arabic,  in 


*  [Gibeah  was  not  nine  miles  southwest  of  Geba,  but 
about  four  miles;  see  the  maps  of  Robinson  and  Por 
ter,  and  Erdmann's  statement  on  xiv.  16.  TR.] 

f  [On  these  names  see  "Textual  and  Grammatical," 
in  loco.— TR.] 
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which  the  word  means  any  lofty  structure")  and 
in  pitx;  partly  (ver.  7),  they  flee  across  the  Jordan 
into  the  land  of  Gad  and  Gilaul  (Clericus: 
"  regions  toward  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  moun 
tainous  and  more  difficult  of  access  for  the  Philis- 
tine  army"),  while  Saul  still  remained  at  Gilgal; 
we  see  from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  expressions 
down  and  up  (vers.  12-l-~>),  tliat  this  Gilgal  could 
not  have  been  the  elevated  Gilgal  or  Jiljalieli 
between  Sichem  and  Jerusalem,  whicli  also  would 
be  impossible  from  the  military  positions  here 
mentioned  of  the  Philistines  and  of  Saul;  parti;/, 
thev  go  trembling  after  Saul,  that  is,  the  soldiers, 
who  were  there  as  one  body  under  his  command 
(Vinxi.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Philistines 
advanced  against  the  Israelites  with  rapidity  and 
energy  in  strong  force,  to  avenge  themselves  and 
establish  their  authority;  and  that  among  the 
Israelites  there  was  great  dismay  and  confusion. 

2.  Vers.  S -14.  Saul's  hasty  oflering  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  divine  arrangement,  and,  in  conse- 
quence  of  this,  his  rejection  by  Samuel's  prophetic 
judicial  sentence. — Ver.  S.  Saul  mi //<•'/ :'  according 
to  x.  S  seven  days  for  Samuel  to  come  and  make 
the  offering  lor  the  people  who  were  arming 
themselves  for  the  war  again.-t  the  Philistines. 
After  "whicli"  supply  "appointed"  O>"  or 
"I3X,  Sept.,  Chald.),  2"  Sam.  xx.  5.  romp.  Ew. 
$  292  h.— But  Samuel  came  not  to  Gilgal, 
that  is,  during  the  xcrenth  day;  the  people  were 
scattered  from  him  partly  through  fear  of  the 
Philistines,  partlv  from  the  failure  of  the  hope 
held  out  by  Saul  that  Samuel  would  come. —Ver. 
9.  Saul  makes  the  oflering,  or  causes  it  to  be 
made,  without  waiting  longer  for  Samuel.  The 
fear  that  he  would  become  entangled  in  battle 
before  the  people  were  thereto  consecrated  by 
offering  and  prayer,  and  apprehension  of  the 
complete  dispersion  and  disheartenment  of  the 
people  drove  him  (ver.  12i  to  this  disobedience 
and  this  overhaste. — Ver.  10.  When  the  offer 
ing  was  finished,  behold,  Samuel  came, 
from  the  context,  on  the  same  day  on  which  Saul 
had  waited  for  him  in  vain  and  made  the  offer 
ing.  In  his  impatience  in  the  presence  of  the 
prepared  enemy  Saul  had  not  waited  to  the  end 
of  the  appointed  day. — Vers.  11,  12.  Samuel's 
question:  What  hast  thou  done?  is  an  ear 
nest  reproof  to  Saul  for  his  self-willed  violation 
of  the  divine  arrangement  which  had  been  pro 
phetically  made  known  to  him.  In  defence  Saul 
pleads  three  things:  the  dispersion  of  the  people, 
the  danger  of  a  sudden  descent  of  the  Philistines 
into  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  the  possibility  of 
being  obliged  to  go  into  battle  without  divine 
consecration  and  blessing.  The  Ilcb.  phrase 
(Tt,  etc.)  is  literally  "to  stroke-  the  face  of  Jeho 
vah,"  in  order  to  gain  His  favor  and  grace  by 
offering  or  prayer.  Comp.  Ex.  xxxii.  11.  "  / 
forced  myself,11  did  violence  to  my  desire,  took 
courage.  Saul  here  intimates  that  it  was  only 
after  a  strong  internal  conflict  that  he  determined 
to  act  contrary  to  the  divine  command. — Ver.  13. 
Two  constructions  may  here  be  taken.  The  first 
clause  may  be  conditional  (vh=wh=){~)),  "if 


*  The  Hiph.  of  Qeri,  SflH  is  clearly  formed  after 

Hiph.  in  x.  8,  and  Kethib.  'HT'I  (Niph.  or  Pi)  is  to  he 
retained.  [On  this  section,  vers.  8-15  a,  see  Erdmann's 
Introduction.— TH.] 


thou  hadst  kept,"  and  the  second  (nf\i?  "3= 
"yea,  then!")  the  result:  "yea,  then  would  the 
Lord  ;"  or  the  first  may  be  simplv  declarative 

(K"7="not"):  "thou  hast  not  kept,"  and  before 
the  second  (<~ir\£  '3,  "yea,  then  would  the  Lord 
have  established  thv  kingdom")  we  mav  supplv 
the  condition  ["if  thou  hadst  kept"]  required 
by  the  sense.  The  latter  is  preferable  from  the 
whole  situation,  to  which  such  liveliness  of  di-- 
coiirse  better  answers.  Examples  of  such  a  con 
struction,  with  omission  of  conditional  protasis, 
are  Ex.  ix.  1  •"> ;  2Ki.xiii.19;  .Jobiii.  l:> ;  xiii.l'J. 
See  Ew.,  #  3">S  a.  The  twice  (beginning  of  ver.  13 
and  end  of  ver.  14  I  repeated  declaration:  "thou 
hast  not  kept  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,"  in 
dicates  the  ground  of  the  similarly  twice  i  first  hv- 
pothetically— then  affirmatively)  repeated  judg 
ment:  "thv  kingdom  will  not  he  established  by 
the  Lord,  nor  stand."  It  is  therein  assumed  that 
Saul  received  through  Samuel  a  divine  direction, 
and  that  he  had  recogni/.ed  Samuel's  arrangement 
as  a  direction  from  ( Jod  given  him  through  the 
mouth  of  the  legitimate  mediator,  which  Samuel, 
as  Prophet  of  the  Lord,  was.  The  content  of  the 
divine  direction  was  this:  Saul  was  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Samuel,  who,  not  arbitrarily,  but  in  ac 
cordance  with  his  other  (here  unnlclitiollcd)  pro 
phetic  work,  determined  the  time  at  which  the 
battle  was  to  begin  under  the  consecration  and 
direction  of  the  representative  of  the  invisible 
King  of  Israel.  Coinp.  x.  S;  "that  I  may  show 
thee  what  thou  art  to  do."  Saul  had  thus  been 
directed  to  await  the  divine  directions,  and  by  his 
action  here  transgressed  the  fundamental  l<tn'  of  o/>e- 
di<:nce  to  his  King;  unquiet  and  impatient,  self- 
willed  and  llesbly,  he  fails  to  stand  the  trial  which 
lav  in  this  command,  and  sets  himself  outside 
of  the  relation  of  unconditional  obedience  to  the 
will  of  (Jod,  the  humble  fulfilment  of  which  was 
the  condition  of  the  establishment  and  continu 
ance  of  His  kingdom.  Samuel  recognized  with 
his  prophetic  look  the  disposition  of  heart  which 
was  at  the  bottom  of  Saul's  conduct,  on  account 
of  which  neither  he  nor  his  house  could  be  the 
permanent  bearer  of  the  kingdom.  Samuel's 
judgment  is  therefore  not  hasty,  unjust,  harsh,  as 
it  has  been  thought,  but  the  expression  of  the  di 
vine  righteousness  and  holiness,  as  whose  organ 
he  stood  over  against  Saul;  and  his  conduct  to 
wards  Saul  corresponds  exactly  to  his  position  i  as 
we  have  heretofore  seen  him)  as  instrument  of 
Israel's  God-king.  Samuel's  judicial  sentence 
signifies  the  rejection  of  Saul;  negatively,  it  is  the 
denial  of  what  would  have  occurred,  if  Saul  had 
fulfilled  the  required  condition,  the  permanent 
establishment  of  His  kingdom,  positively  it  is  the 
announcement  that  the  Lord  had  chosen  another 
as  theocratic  king  in  his  stead.  Back  of  this  ju 
dicial  act  of  Samuel  stands  as  its  motive  the 
truth,  brought  to  light  by  Saul's  conduct,  that 
Saul  had  forfeited  the  royal  office  committed  to 
him;  for  the  theocratic  king  must  be,  at  the  head 
of  God's  people,  in  full  accord  with  the  royal  will 
of  God.  Cleric.:  "Yea,  the  authority  of  the  pro 
phet,  rather,  of  God  Himself,  was  maintained — 
which,  if  Saul  could  with  impunity  neglect  the 
most  important  commands,  would  afterwards  have 
been  despised  by  the  obstinate  people  impatient 
of  the  yoke,  and  by  the  king  himself." — Ver.  15 
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The  GOO  men,  all  that  remained  to  Saul,  shows 
that  he  could  not  in  any  ease  have  avoided  what 
he  wished  to  avoid.  The  declaration,  "thou  hast 
acted  i'ooli slily,"  is  thus  confirmed.  _  Saul's  eon- 
duct  was  foolish  because  it  of  necessity  produced 
the  opposite  of  that,  which  he  was  to  gain  by  obe 
dience  and  trust  in  God. 

3.  Vers.  15-23.  Samuel's  "going  up"  from  the 
plain  of  Gilgal  to  the  elevated  Gi&ea/i-Benjamin, 
Saul's  home,  is  stated  simply  as  a  fact,  and  the 
reason  not  given.  That  Saul  also  \\vnt  thither 
from  Gilgal  (Then.)  is  not  necessarily  ^  supposed 
in  the  word  "numbered."  The  mustering  of  his 
remaining  troops  is  best  placed  in  Gilgal;  he 
there  reviewed  them  in  order  now  to  march 
against  the  Philistines.  The  number  of  warriors 
was  reduced  to  GOO.  Saul  had  therefore,  by  his 
hasty,  disobedient  conduct,  not  attained  his  pur 
pose' of  holding  the  people  together  (ver.  11).— 
Ver.  16.  Here  the  two  positions  on  the  opposite 
heights  of'Geki  and  Miehmash,  a  deep  gorge  be 
tween  them  running  eastward  into  the  plain,  are 
clearly  and  distinctly  marked.  The  camp  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  is  said  to  be  in  Geba  (the  present 
Jeba,  to  be  distinguished  from  Gibeah-Benjamin), 
without  mention  of  Saul's  march  to  Geba;  the 
words  "were  encamped"  rather  introduce  us  into 
the  midst  of  the  situation.  Between  the  words 
"from  Gilgal"  and  "Gibeah-Benjamin"  [ver.  15] 
the  Sept.  (not  understanding  the  passage)  inserts: 
"and  the  rest  of  the  people  went  up  after  Saul  to 
meet  him  after  the  men  of  war,  they  having  come 
from  Gilgal."  So  with  some  modification  the 
Vulg.:  et  rdtfjui  popidi  ascenderunt  post  Saul  obi'iam 
pppulo  qui  expuynabant  con  rcniattes  de  Galgaht. 
But  such  a  filling  out  is  not  needed  in  order  to 
understand  the  connection.  The  author's  task  is 
not  to  give  a  complete,  detailed  history  of  this* 
war,  but  to  set  forth  from  the  theocratic  point  of  | 
view,  in  respect  to  Saul's  conduct  and  God's  deal-  ' 
ing,  what  occurred.  Having  in  respect  to  the 
former  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  scene  at  [ 
Gilgal,  without  mentioning  that  Saul  had  gone 
from  Miehmash  to  Gilgal  (which  is  assumed  in 
ver.  4),  it  was  sufficient,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Saul  had  moved  from  Gilgal  to  Geba,  to  state  the 
fact  that  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  was  then  in 
Geba,  and  thereby  to  indicate  the  new  scene,  in 
which  in  the  following  context  the  condition  of 
subjugation  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines 
under  the  divine  permission  is  set  forth.  In  this 
simply  theocratic  sporadic  description,  which 
corresponds  to  the  cut-up  nature  of  the  land  on 
which  this  occurrence  took  place,  and  to  the  im 
mediate  vicinity  of  hill  and  valley,  we  have  from 
ver.  2  on  a  series  of  distinct  pictures;  without 
statement  of  their  historical-geographical  connec 
tion:  1)  Miehmash — Gibeah-Benjamin  and  Geba 
(vers.  2,  3);  2)  Miehmash— Gilgal  (vers.  4-15); 
3)  Gibeah-Benj.  and  Geba-Benj.  —  Miehmash. 
The  historical-geographical  situation  is  as  follows: 
At  first  the  Israelitish  army  in  two  divisions  lay 
on  the  one  side  in  Mich  mash,  on  the  other  side 
in  Gibeah-Benjamin.  From  this  point  Jonathan 
smote  the  garrison  or  camp  of  the  Philistines  in 
Geba.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Philistines — 
who  controlled  the  plain — collected  their  forces. 
Saul  left  Miehmash  and  marched  down  to  Gilgal 
in  order  there  to  gather  Israel  to  the  conflict 
against  the  Philistines,  while  the  latter  occupied 


Miehmash  deserted  by  Saul.  While  Samuel  re 
mained  at  Gibeah-Benjamin,  Jonathan's  former 
position,  Saul  and  Jonathan  took  position  over 
against  the  Philistines  in  Geba;  that  is,  at  the 
place  where  Jonathan  had  broken  up  the  Philis 
tine  garrison. 

Vers.  17-23.  The  oppression  of  Israel  by  the  Phi- 
li.^ines.  In  vers.  17,  18  the  devastation  of  the 
Israelitish  territory  by  Philistine  raids  is  de 
scribed.  From  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  at 
Miehmash  went  forth  "the  spoiler"  (JVniysn). 
The  Article  denotes  that  part  of  the  army  to 
which  was  assigned  the  task  of  plundering  and 
devastation,  and  thus  inciting  to  battle.  There 
were  three  bands  (D'l^frn — as  in  xi.  11).  One 
of  the  bands  took  the  road  to  Ophra,  to  the  land 
oi' Shual.  Ophrah  was  in  the  territory  of  Benja 
min  (Josh,  xviii.  23),  five  Roman  mifes  [1  Rom. 
milc=aboiit  KilS  English  yards]  east  of  Bethel 
(Onoin.),  conjectured  by  Rob.  II.  338  [Am.  ed.  I. 
447]  to  be  the  present  Taiyibeh.*  This  band 
therefore  moved  northward.  Shual,  "Foxland," 
is  probably  the  same  with  Shaalim,  ix.  4.  The 
second  party  went  towards  Jtcthhoron  (Josh.  x.  11), 
that  is,  icextirard.  The  third  band  moved  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  This  Zeboim  (D'J'SV)  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  Zeboim  (D"Di')  of 
Dent.  xxix.  22;  Gen.  xiv.  28;  according  to  Neh. 
xi.  34  it  was  a  city  inhabited  by  Benjamites,  and 
therefore  in  the  Benjamite  territory.  The  direc 
tion  is  given  by  the  added  words:'  "towards  the 
wilderness,"  for  this  wilderness  is  doubtless  no 
other  than  that  of  Judah,  which  extended  east 
from  Jerusalem.  While,  therefore,  the  Israelites 
under  Saul  and  Jonathan  held  a  strong  point  on 
the  heights,  the  Philistines  plundered  the  plains 
and  valleys  where  they  had  the  control. — Vers. 
19,  20.  Here  they  deprived  the  Israelites  of  arms; 
for  "there  was  no  smith  found  in  all  the  land." 
The  Philistines  had  broken  up  the  smithies — for 
they  said:  "lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords  or 
spears."  Only  the  implements  necessary  for  ag 
riculture  were  allowed  them — to  sharpen  which 
they  must  go  to  the  Philistines.  So  Porscnna 
allowed  the  Romans  iron  implements  for  agricul 
ture  only.  Before  "the  Philistines"  the  Sept.  in 
serts  "  the  land  of,"  which  is  merely  an  explana 
tion  of  an  unusual  expression.  The  people  signi 
fies  the  land  or  territory  (Ew.  £281d).  The 
meaning  of  the  names  of  implements  in  ver.  20 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  first 
(HKnnO)  from  its  etymology  may  be  any  cutting 
instrument.  The  fourth  P^^n?)  Jerome  ren 
ders  sarculum,  "hoe."  The  second  (flX)  is,  as  in 
Mic.  iv.  8;  Isa.  ii.  4,  "ploughshare,"  or  "coulter." 
The  third  (DT^fJ)  is  "axe"  or  " hatchet."— Ver. 
21  shows  the  consequence  (nfrrP)  of  thS  Hebrews 
having  no  smiths,  and  having  to  go  to  the  Philis 
tines  to  sharpen  their  tools.  And  there  was 
dulness — properly  notching  of  edges  to  the 
shares,  etc.;  or,  there  came  edge-dulness  to  the 
shares.  (5TV¥3  from  a  stem  which  in  Arab, 
means  "cleave."  As  the  Art.  here  and  its  ab 
sence  in  D'2  are  both  strange;  and  the  st.  abs. 

*  [Mr.  Grove  thinks  this  uncertain  (Smith's  Bib.  Diet, 
s.  v.).— TR.] 
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stands  instead  of  the  st.  const.,  it  is  probable  that 
the  text  is  corrupt,  and  (with  Keilj  to  be  read 
D'pH  "T*pn,  Inf.  Hiph.  and  rendered  "so  there 
occurred  dulness  of  the  edges,"  etc,)  Bunsen 
says  excellently:  "The  parenthesis  indicates  that 
the  result  of  the  burdensome  necessity  of  going  to 
the  Philistines  was  that  many  tools  became  useless 
by  dulness,  so  that  even  this  poorer  sort  of  arms 
did  the  Israelites  not  much  service  at  the  break 
ing  out  of  the  war."  And  to  set  the  goads.— 
"To  set"  corresponds  to  "to  sharpen,"  and  com 
pletes  the  picture  of  the  Hebrews'  dependence  on 
the  Philistines  in  respect  to  agricultural  imple 
ments.  The  previously  mentioned  implements 
(including  the  trident  or  fork)  needed  sharpen 
ing;  the  ox-goad  needed  new  setting.  The  trans 
lation  of  De  Wette :  "irhcn,  namely,  the  edges 

were  dulled "is  certainly  not  tenable 

(Then.).  On  the  other  hand,  neither  this  paren 
thesis,  which  describes  the  consequence  of  the  op 
pression,  nor  the  ditlerenee  in  the  lists  of  imple 
ments,  is  so  remarkable  as  to  require  the  follow 
ing  of  the  Uxt  of  the  Sept.  (Then,  and  Bottehcr). 
— Ver.  '21  reads  thus  in  the  Sept:  "and  the  vint 
age  was  ready  to  be  gathered,  and  the  tools  were 
three  shekels  to  the  tooth,  and  to  the  axe  and  the 
scythe  there  was  the  same  rate."  In  their  conjec 
tural  restoration  of  the  original  text  according  to 
the  ( i reek,  Then,  and  Bottch.  proceed  eelectieally,* 
and  translate:  "And  there  happened  sharpening 
of  the  edges  to  the  shares  and  the  spades  at  three 
shekels  a  tooth  (that  is,  a  single  piece),  and  so  for 
the  axe  and  the  sickle,  vea,  for  the  setting  of  the 
ox-goad"  (  Bottch.  who  differs  from  Then,  as  to  the 
names  of  the  implements,  renders  the  second  half: 
"and  so  for  the  sickles  and  the  axes,  and  for  the 
setting  of  the  prong.")  Against  this  (conjectural) 
fixing  of  the  text  are:  first,  the  unintelligibleness 
and  confusion  of  the  (ireek  text,  on  which  this 
emendation  is  founded  ;  then,  the  obviously  wrong 
conception  of  the  Ileb.  by  the  Sept.  in  the  begin 
ning  of  ver.  21  ;  further,  the  untenableness  of  the 
rendering  "single  piece  "  for  mWra,  jtf  [tooth], 
which  is  not  supported  (Then.)  by  Theodorct's 
remark  "  Symmachus  renders  odouta  ploughshare, 
and  Aquila  plough,"  for  this  means  merely  that 
odonta  was  understood  of  this  or  that  implement, 
not  that  it  meant  a  single  piece  in  reference  to 
price ;  finally  (  Keil ),  "  the  then  value  of  money," 
according  to  which  "three  shekels  for  sharpening 
an  axe  or  a  sickle  would  be  an  unheard-of  price." 
— From  this  whole  section  it  appears  that,  while 
the  Philistines  held  the  lowlands,  the  Hebrews 
carried  on  their  tillage  on  the  highlands  and  in 
the  gorge  of  the  Jordan. — In  ver.  22  Sept.  has  "  in 
the  days  "  for  "  in  the  day,"  and  after  "  battle  " 
inserts  "  of  Michmash,"  and  so  Then,  and  Ew. ; 
but  this  is  not  necessary. t  Referring  to  ver.  19  it 
is  said :  There  was  neither  sword  nor  spear 
found  in  the  hand  of  any  of  the  people 

*    Rejecting  the  *V¥3n  [vintage]  of  the  Greek,  ami 
reading  "V^STI  | sharpening],  which  they  connect  with 
D'pn  ttne.  edges],  and  instead  of  ptfbp   l^bi^S  [tri 
dents]  read  pi  ttfS  Q'Sptf  JTtfStf  2  [ai'three  shekels 
I-. .  l..  -        .  |T.        T     .    . 

to  the  tooth,  and  so], 
t    On  the  form  fOnS'S  see  Ewald,  Grammar,  glSSr. 


that  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan.  In  conse 
quence  of  the  above-mentioned  measure  of  the 
Philistines,  the  entire  force  with  Saul  and  Jona 
than,  GOO  in  number  (to  this  force  the  phrase 
"  all  the  people"  is  from  the  context  to  be  re 
ferred)  was  unprovided  with  armx.  This  is  not 
in  contradiction  wilh  the  narrative  of  the  battle 
and  victory  of  Israel  over  the  Ammonites  (chap. 
xi.)  ;  for  there  we  have  not  a  regular  armv,  but  a 
sudden  rising  of  the  people,  and,  even  though 
arms  were  gotten  by  that  victory,  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  the  comparatively  small  force 
that  remained  with  Saul  and  Jonathan  must  have 
been  regularly  furnished  with  arms,  inasmuch  as 
the  Philistine  plan  of  disarming  the  Israelites 
was  a  permanent  one,  and  necessarily  resulted  in 
a  general  lack  of  arms.  These  arms  were  found 
only  with  Saul  and  Jonathan. —  Ver.  2)>.  '3  "^2j;_'*3 
is  the  passage  or  pass  of  Michmash.  From  Bee- 
roth  (Birch)  extends  a  deep  valley,  the  present 
\Vady  es  Suweinit,  south-east  and  then  east,  open 
ing  into  the  vallev  towards  .Jericho.  On  the 
heights  opposite  lay  southward  ( Jeba  i  Jeba  i  north 
ward  Michmash  (Muchmasi.  Eastward  from  these 
camps  of  the  Israelites  and  Philistines  several 
side-Wadvs  opened  into  the  deep  \Vady,  partly 
from  the  north-west,  partly  from  the  south-west, 
bv  which  the  passage  was  formed,  (,'omp.  Hob. 
P<i/.,  II.  .'527  s(|.  [  Am.  ed.,  I.  440  s<|.].,  and  Later 
liihl.  Itewircli,-*,  H7S  s<j.  [Am.  ed.,  III.  1>S«.)  s<|.]. 
"The  ridges  between  these  (the  side-Wadysi  ter 
minate  in  elevated  points  projecting  into  the  great 
Wady  ;  and  the  easternmost  of  these  bluffs  on  each 
side  were  probably  the  outposts  of  the  two  garri 
sons  of  Israel  and  the  Philistines."  Toward*  the 
pass  of  Michmash  (north,  therefore,  over  against 
the  Israelites)  the  Philistines  sent  forward  a  po~t, 
a  van-guard,  a>;  protection  against  the  Israelites, 
who  might  else  have  slipped  up  unperceived 
through  the  side-Wadvs  or  the  pass  formed  by 
these,  and  surprised  the  Philistine  camp.  The 
strategical  movement  here  indicated  precisely  ac 
cords  with  the  ground  where  Robinson  has  pointed 
out  the  pass.  It  is  hence  unnecessary  (with  Kw. 
and  Bunsen)  to  read  "\2£3  and  translate:  "The 
van-guard  of  the  Philistines  was  thrown  forward 
beyond  the  camp  of  Michmash,"  though  this  in 
fact  was  done,  since  a  force  was  thrown  forward 
from  the  camp  eastward  towards  the  pass. 

4.  XIV.  1-10.  Jonathans  bold  attack  on  the  Phi 
listines. 

Yer.  1.  "On  a  day"  (D'TH),  on  the  definite  fay 
on  which  the  following  occurred.  The  words  : 
And  Jonathan  said  to  his  armor-bearer:  Let 
us  go  over  to  the  Philistines'  garrison, 
are  repeated  in  ver.  6  for  the  continuation  of  the 
narrative  which  they  introduce.  What  lies  be 
tween  [vers.  2-0]  is  a  statement  of  the  existing 
special  circumstances  and  local  relations.  This 
detailed  narration  shows  that  it  is  taken  from  the 
account  of  an  eye-witness.  The  "  garrison  "  of  the 
Philistines  is  the  advanced  post  mentioned  in  xiii. 
23.  On  the  other  side.* 

The  interjacent  statements  introduce  ns  into  the 
details  of  the  whole  situation  :  1)  Jonathan  says 


*     T  \TI  is  an  abbreviation  of  niSil,  the  strengthened 

demonst.  "that;"  it  is  seldom  found,  as  here,  without 
preceding  substantive.  Conip.  Dan.  viii.  1C;  Ewald, 
\  103  d . 
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nothing  to  his  father  of  his  purpose,  because  he 
would  have  forbidden  it  as  too  dangerous ;  the 
undertaking  is  set  on  foot  secretly,  in  the  hope 
of  surprising  the  enemy  in  sleep  or  unprepared. 
2)  Saul  (ver.  2)  is  encamped  at  the  extremity  of 
Gibeah.  This  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Jona 
than  could  unknown  to  him  make  such  a  blow. 
Gibeah  (ver.  16)  is  the  city  Gibeah  in  Benjamin, 
whither  also  Samuel  had  gone  from  Gilgal  (xiii. 
15)  back  of  Geba  towards  the  south,  yet  with  its 
extremity  (ver.  16)  not  so  far  from  the  pass  of  the 
southward-trending  Wady,  that  the  movements  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Philistines  opposite  could  not  be 
thence  observed.  Under  the  pomegranate- 
tree  which  is  in  Migron.  By  ur  human"  we 
must  here  understand  not  the  name  of  a  place, 
but,  on  account  of  the  Art.,  the  well-known  pome 
granate.  According  to  Judg.  xx.  45  a  rock  near 
Gibeah  bore  the  name  "  Rock  of  the  pomegra 
nate"  [Rimmon]  ;  and  was  well  adapted  for  a 
fortified  position.  It  is  a  natural  supposition  that 
the  same  place  is  meant  here,  named  after  the 
well-known  pomegranate.  Luther  here  renders 
Micron  incorrectly  suburb.  Linguistically  it  can 
only  signify  a  place,  which,  however,  from  the 
local  relations  cannot  be  the  Migron  of  Isa.  x.  2S, 
north  of  Michmash,  whose  name  seems  to  be 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Magrun,  eight  minutes  from 
Beitin.  Rnb.  II.  340  [see  Am.  ed.  L,  4(53,  Stan 
ley's  Sin.  and  Pal.  202].  Rather  this  place  lay 
south  of  the  pass  of  Michmash  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  Gibeah-Beujamin  (Saul),  and  was 
marked  by  the  well-known  pomegranate.  From 
the  context  it  appears  that  Gibeah-Benjamin*  ex 
tended  far  along  on  the  heights  which  stretched 
out  (south  of  Geba)  north-east  towards  the  pass 
of  Michmash,  and  ended  in  a  rock  on  which  the 
pomegranate  stood,  and  on  whose  declivity  lav 
the  place  Migron.  The  word  means  perhaps 
"precipice"  (Then.)  which  is  linguistically  better 
than  "threshing-floor"  ( Rosen m.  Altcrth.  II.,  2, 
171).  That  two  contiguous  places  should  bear 
this  name  is,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  as  little  surprising  (Winer)  as  the  fre 
quent  occurrence  of  the  names  Ramah  and  Gibeah 
(Geba). — 3)  Said's  following  consisted  of  about  six 
hundred  men  and  Ahiah  the  high-priest.  We 
must  render:  And  Ahiah — bare  the  ephod.f 
The  words  "priest  of  Jehovah  in  Shiloh  "  belong 
not  to  Ahiah  (Sept.,  Luth.),  but  to  Eli.  Wearing 
the  ephod  was  a  sign  of  the  high-priestly  office. 
Probably  Ahiah  was  with  Saul  at  Gilgal,  and 
ministered  in  the  offering  there  made  by  him. 
The  name  Ahiah  ["  Jehovah  is  brother  "  or  "  bro 
ther  of  Jehovah  "]  is  identical  with  Ahimelech 
["brother  of  the  king"]  under  which  this  great- 
grandson  of  Eli,  the  sole  survivor,  (ii.  33)  of  the 
house  of  Eli,  appears  (xxi.  2 ;  xxii.  9,  11,  20 ; 
xxx.  7,  e.a.).  As  to  whether  of  the  two  names 
was  the  original,  Ewald  remarks  that  they  may 
have  been  used  without  much  distinction  (since 
melech  "king"  might  refer  to  God)  as  in  Elime- 
lech  (in  Ruth)  and  Elijah  (Gesch.  II.  585,  Rem.  3). 
— The  people  with  Saul  also  knew  nothing  of  Jo 
nathan's  purpose.  This  statement  connects  itself 

*  [This  might  be  true  of  the  district  of  Gibeahjbut 
not  of  the  town  itself,  which  occupied  the  summit  of  a 
high  rounded  hill  ;  nor  does  it  seem  necessary  to  put 
Migron  near  Michmash  ;  the  statement  in  ver.  ic  rather 
supposes  a  greater  distance. — TR.] 

f  [See  "Textual  and  Grammatical "  on  this  verse. — TR.] 


naturally  with  the  remark  on  Saul's  following.  — 
4)  Exact  description  of  the  ground  which  Jonathan 
had  to  traverse  in  his  bold  secret  enterprise,  vers. 
4,  5.  According  to  Robinson's  remarks  the  plu 
ral  "  passes  "  is  to  be  explained  of  the  several 
passages  which  were  made  possible  by  the  side- 
valleys.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  plural  refers 
to  a  long  passage  over  the  mountain  (  Then.  ).  Fur 
ther  the  word  "  between"  is  intelligible  only  on 
the  supposition  of  several  passes.  Between  these 
passes  lay  opposite  one  another  two  rocky  crags 
or  projections,  formed  by  the  side-wadys  opening 
right  and  left  into  the  deep,  precipitous  Wady 
es-Suweinit.  Robinson  went  from  Jeba  (Geba) 
through  that  Wady  across  to  Michmash.  In  this 
passage  (from  south  to  north)  he  had  on  the  left 
two  hills  with  steep  rocky  sides.  "  Behind  each," 
'  says  he,  "  runs  up  a  smaller  Wady,  so  as  almost 
I  to  isolate  them.  One  is  on  the  side  towards  Jeba 
and  the  other  towards  Mukhmas"  (II.  321)  [Am. 
ed.  I.  441]).  To  this  observation  of  Robinson 
answers  exactly  the  description  in  ver.  5,  accord 
ing  to  which  the  one  rock-ledge,  Bozez,  was  a 
column*  on  the  north,  the  other  Seueh,  on  the 
south,  opposite  (Jeba. 

Ver.  0.  Continuation  of  the  narrative,  with  re 
sumption  of  Jonathan's  words  to  his  armor- 
!  bearer  [ver.  1],  but  with  the  difference  that  the 
Philistines  are  here  not  called  by  their  own  name, 
but  "  uncircumcised."  This  expression  marks 
the  diflerence  between  them  and  Israel  as  cove- 
j  nant-people,  which  Ibrms  the  basis  for  the  fol- 
|  lowing  utterance  of  Jonathan.  Ewald's  charac- 
•  terization  of  Jonathan's  feeling  as  "a  mixture  of 
|  youthful  impatience  and  lofty  courage"  (III.  48) 
does  not  fully  explain  the  inner  side  of  this  deed. 
Its  natural  basis  is  youthful  heroic  spirit  and 
impetuous  desire  of  achievement;  but  it  receives 
high  ethical  value  and  significance  from  its  reli 
gious  root  in  Jonathan's  God-fearing  and  God- 
trusting  heart,  whose  feeling  is  expressed  in  the 
word  :  Perhaps  Jehovah  will  work  for  us, 
for  there  is  no  restraint  to  Jehovah  to 
save  by  many  or  by  few.  —  Over  against  the 
'''uncircumcised"  Jonathan  is  clearly  conscious: 
1  )  that  his  people  is  the  chosen  one,  belonging  to 
the  Lord,  with  whom  the  Lord  has  made  a  cove 
nant,  and  2)  that  the  Lord  cannot  deny  His 
almighty  help  to  this  people  as  their  covenant- 
;  God.'  This  word  of  Jonathan  expresses  the 
genuine  theocratic  disposition  of  the  liveliest 
consciousness  of  God  and  the  firmest  trust  in 
God,  whence  alone  could  come  a  true  deliverance 
of  the  people  from  their  oppressive  burden.  The 
"  perhaps  "  indicates  not  a  doubt,  but  the  humility 
which  was  coupled  with  Jonathan's  heroic  spirit  ; 
he  is  far  from  tempting  God.  The  humble  and 
modest  hope  which  is  expressed  in  the  word: 
"perhaps  the  Lord  will  work  for  us"  is  straight 
way  grounded  on  the  truth  :  there  is  no  restraint 
to  the  Lord,  that  is,  he  is  at  liberty  to  save  by 
many  or  by  few  ;  that  is,  the  Lord's  help  is  not 
dependent  on  the  extent  or  the  degree  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  realized  ;  his  helping  power 
is  not  conditioned,  but  absolute.  The  same 
thought  in  Ps.  cxlvii.  10,  11  ;  2  Chron.  xiv.  11  ; 
1  Mac.  iii.  18,  19.—  Yer.  7.  The  answer  of  the 


*     p1¥D,    "poured    out,"    from 
hard."  [Better  from  p^.—  Tu.] 


,    then    "firm, 
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armor-bearer  contains:  1)  encouragement  to  car 
ry  out  his  design,  and  2)  assurance  that  he  will 
act  with  him  and  stand  by  him  according  to  his 
will.  Render:  "do  all  whereto  thy  heart  in 
clines."*  —  Ver.  8.  Jonathan  explains  that,  in 
carrying  out  his  purpose,  he  proposes  that 
they  first  show  themselves  to  the  Philistines. 
—  In  verses  9,  10,  we  are  told  how  he  would 
therein  Hud  a  divine  sign  whether  the  Lord 
would  grant  unto  them  success  in  their  de 
sign.  He  supposes  two  ru,sr,s.  If  the  Philis 
tines  at  his  hail  should  say:  "keep  still!  till  we 
come  to  iion,,1'  they  will  not  go  up  to  them;  for 
that  would  be  a  sign  of  courage  and  preparedness. 
But  if  they  should  say:  "come  up  to  us,"  they 
will  go  up;  for  that  would  be  a  sign  of  careless 
ness  and  slackness.  This  lie  would  regard  as  a 
divine  sign  that  (rod  had  given  the  Philistines 
into  his  hands.  The  divine  sign,  which  Jona 
than  proposed  to  find,  was  a  fact  which  guaran 
teed  the  success  of  the  enterprise  on  its  natural- 
human  side  also. — -Ver.  11.  When  Jonathan  and 
his  esquire  showed  themselves,  the  latter  of  the 
two  eases  occurred.  The  outposts  of  the  I'hilix- 
tinr-*  cry  scornfully:  Hebrews  are  coming 
forth  out  of  their  holes,  an  1  call  out  to  them  : 
Come  up  to  us,  and  we  will  tell  you 
something.  An  expression  tak«>u  directly  from 
the  life  of  the  people,  containing  an  apparently 
bold  challenge,  yet  (as  we  may  see)  not  meant  in 
earnest,  and  concealing  cowardice  or  careless 
security  and  neglect.  Cleric.:  "They  hoped  to 
have  sport  with  them,  not  suppo-ing  that  they 
could  there  climb  the  rock."  Jonathan  is  now 
sure  tin  it  Go'l  has  r/irai  fi'-ni  info  It  in  fi<tn<l.-<.r 
— Ver.  n.  Lively  description  of  the  execution 
by  Jonathan  and  his  armor-bearer  of  their  bold 
undertaking  and  the  brilliant  result.  On  his 
hands  and  feet  Jonathan  climbed  up  the 
rock,  and  the  armor-bearer  after  him.  The 
teft-rm<lint}:  "and  they  fell  before  Jonathan  and 
his  armor-bearer,"  etc.,  gives  a  very  good  sense, 
as  Then,  expressly  admits.  We  need  not,  then, 
after  the  Sept.  read:  "and  they  turned  before 
Jonathan  and  he  smote  them,"  where  Sept.  incor 
rectly  read  W3^  for  iSs'l.  How  fas  Ewald 
asserts)  the  connection  favors  the  reading  of  the 
Sept.  is  not  to  be  seen. — The  armor-bearer 


*    Tlu>  ~]     7"IDJ  is  difficult,  the  rendering  "  turn  theo  " 

IT        ••: 
i'. /., "go,"  not  being  allowable.     It  is,  therefore,  bettor 

to  read  with  Ewald  H33S  instead  of  133^3-  and  HiDJ 

I  YTI  IVT  :     '  T  T 

instead  of  HUJ.  and  render:  "do  all  to  which  thy  heart 
inclines."  The  words:  "  soe,  I  am  with  thee  according 
to  thy  heart,"  i.  f.,  as  thy  heart  desires,  present  no  dif 
ficulty,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary,  with  Then,  after  Sept., 
to  insert  '337  after  '"13373.  and  read  :  lo,  I  am  with 

•  T  :  '  V  T  I  • 

thee,  m  flu/  mind  (is  alsol  my  mind.  The  Heb.  text  is 
more  appropriate  to  the  occasion  from  its  curtness  and 
pregnancy. 

t  At  the  beginning  of  ver.  12  we  find  the  fern,  form 
for  "  garrison  "  [H3V3]  instead  of  the  usual  masc.  Q¥*D) 
On  this  Rottcher  remarks:  "The  grammatical  ground 
is  that  in  ver.  12  it  is  said:  the  people  (from  several 
points)  of  the  whole  garrison  cried  out."  The  whole  is 
properly  expressed  by  the  feminine  form.  See  on  Gen. 
xxxviii.  18. 

13 


slew  completely  after  him.— The  Sept.  has 
frmf/J'jy,  whence,  however,  we  are  not  lo  read 
^'01*3  ["more  fully"]  instead  of  the  text  "slay 
ing;"  the  latter  is  to  be  retained  from  the  con 
nection,  the  narrative,  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
alliiir,  pressing  on  to  describe  how  Jonathan, 
pushing  on,  strikes  down  with  overwhelming 
illicit  everv  one  whom  he  meets,  without  stop 
ping  to  kill  completely,  while  the  armor-hearer, 
following  him,  kills  those  that  were  struck  down, 
that  they  might  not  rise  again.  The  Ileb.  word 
/'pr^'D'D)  means  "killing  completely"  as  in  xvii. 
51  ;  2  Sam.  i.  9  s<j.  —  A  like  bold  deed  in  scaling 
a  castle  in  the  Numidian  war  is  told  in  Sail.  />',//. 
Jiiffiirth.,  c.  89,  90.— [This  force  of  "complete 
killing"  can  hardly  l>c  assigned  to  this  Ileb. 
form  i  Pole!,  here  causative  of  <Jal,  of  rn  ,.  It 
means  simply  "  kill,"  and  so  in  the  pa-.-aLCes  cited 
bv  the  author,  and  the  statement  here  seems  to 
be  that  not  only  Jonathan,  but  also  his  armor- 
bearer  (like  the  feudal  esquire)  took  part  in  the 
combat.  The  phrase  "fell  before  him"  fairly 
means  "fell  dead;"  the  words  do  not  warrant 
the  historv  gotten  out  of  them  by  Dr.  Krdmann. 
P)Ut  the  liel).  text,  though  somewhat  hard,  may 
be  maintained  without  this.  See  "Text,  and 
(iramm."  — Tit.]  — Ver.  14.  The  result  nf  H,M 
first  slaughter  which  Jonathan  and  his 
armor-bearer  made :  about  thirty  men 
were  thus  killed.  In  the  last  words  of  the  verse 
tin-  overthrow  is  set  forth  in  terms  taken  from 
ploughing:  in  about  a  half-furrow  of  a 
yoke  of  land. — This  indicates  the  position  of 
the  fallen,  after  Jonathan,  pressing  impetuously 
on,  had  struck  them  down  one  after  another,  and 
bis  armor-bearer  after  him  had  killed  tho-e  that 

were  not   dead.      This  occurred    in    the  spa f 

about  half  a  furrow  in  a  piece  of  land  which  one 
could  plough  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  a  day.* 
In  the  length  of  about  a  half-yoke  lay  the  twenty 
slain  Philistines  stretched  out  in  a  row.  Cleric.: 
"Such  apparently  was  the  extent  of  the  point  of 
rock  which  the  Philistines  had  occupied.''  Of 
the  translation  of  the  Sept. :  "about  twenty  men 
with  darts  and  slings  and  stones  of  the  field," 
Clericus  rightly  says:  "They  translated  conjec- 
turally  what  thev  did  not  understand."  To 
Ewald's  rendering  "as  if  a  yoke  of  land  wen-  in 
ploughing"  iso  Bunsen,  who  regards  this  as  an 
extract  from  a  poet)  there  are,  in  the  first  place, 
two  objections :  1)  that  the  word  (HJ'JO)  means 
"furrow,"  and  not  "ploughing,"  and  2)  that 
"yoke  of  land"  means  not  the  animals,  but  the 
land  itself.  Further  objection  to  this  rendering, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  completed  fact  here 
related  [Ewald  represents  it  as  an  advancing  act, 
while  the  first  half  of  the  verse  speaks  of  it  as 


is  the  furrow  which  the  plough  makes,  as  in 
Ps.  oxxix.  3.  It  is  in  stat.  abs.  instead  of  .--tat.  const., 
because  three  nouns  here  stand  together.  E\v.  $  291  a  : 
"  Sometimes  the  second  noun  of  such  a  series  seems  to 
remain  in  stat.  abs.,  so  that  we  can  only  tell  from  the 
sense  of  the  whole,  the  relation  of  the  third  to  the  two 
preceding.  Isa.  Ixiii.  11;  Eccl.  xii.  13.— IDV  properly 
"  something  bound,"  then  "a  pair  or  yoke  of  oxen," 
then  "  the  ground  ploughed  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  a  defi 
nite  time,"  — '  jit  gum,  jugerum. 
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finished.— TR.],  see  in  Thenius.— [The  Sept.  text 
may  easily  be  gotten  from  the  Heb.,  omitting  the 
K.  s.  TTt-rp.  as  repetition  (see  Then,  and  Wellhau- 
sen),  and  gives  a  better  sense.  Bib.  Com.: 
"There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  twenty  men 
being  killed  in  half  an  acre  of  land  ;  and  more 
over  the  Heb.  sentence  is  extremely  obscure, 
without  any  apparent  reason  for  its  being  so.  .  .  . 
A  measure  of  time  would  not  be  out  of  place,  if 
the  words  could  mean  '  in  about  half  the  time 
that  a  yoke  of  oxen  draw  a  furrow  in  the  field.' " 
Others,  less  well,  understand  here  a  space  enclosed 
by  a  furrow.  Philippson  remarks  that  the  an 
cients  were  accustomed  to  measure  land  by  the 
ploughing  of  oxen  ;  but  the  difficulty  here  is  not 
in  the  way  of  stating  the  land-measure,  but  in 
understanding  why  it  is  stated.  Kitto  (Daily 
Bib.  111. )  gives  a  good  narrative  of  the  exploit  of 
Jonathan.  The  text  must  be  regarded  as  unsettled. 
— Tr.] — Ver.  15.  The  consequence  of  this  bold  deed : 
panic  fear  among  the  Philistines.  The  success 
of  Jonathan's  deed  and  this  consequence  are  to  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  outposts  of  the 
Philistines  did  not  think  it  possible  that  the  two 
men  could  get  up,  and,  when  they  did,  feared  that 
a  body  of  Israelites  were  behind  them,  since  they 
could  not  see  down  the  steep  declivity.  The 
camp  of  the  field  [Heb.:  in  the  camp  (or  host) 
in  the  field— TR.]  is  the  whole  camp  of  the  Phi 
listines  ;  the  terror,  which  had  seized  all  the  peo 
ple  of  the  outposts,  now  took  possession  of  the  prin 
cipal  camp  also.  The  spoilers  also,  the  body  of 
plunderers,  trembled.  There  are  many  examples 
in  military  history  of  the  contagious  power  of 
such  fright,  extending  from  a  few  widely  out. 
And  the  earth  quaked  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  an  earthquake,  but  of  the  trembling  of  the 
ground  under  the  fearful  uproar  of  the  Philis 
tines. — And  became  a  terror  of  God.  The 
phrase  "and  became"  refers  to  the  before-described 
disaster  of  the  Philistines,  all  this  grew  into  a 
"  terror  of  God,"  that  is,  the  Philistines  recognized 
herein  a  mighty  help  of  the  God  of  Israel,  by 
which  they  had  been  thrown  into  this  terror. 
[The  natural  rendering  is  "the  earth  quaked  and 
became  a  terror  of  God,"  that  is,  the  trembling 
earth  became  the  sign  of  the  wrathful  intervention 
of  God  (comp.  Vulg.) ;  a  miraculous  earthquake 
seems  to  be  here  described.  Others  regard  the 
divine  name  as  a  superlative  addition,  and  render 
"a  great  (a  panic)  terror"  (Gesen.,  a/.)  like  "ce 
dars  of  God"  Ps.  Ixxx.  11,  but  this  is  not  proba 
ble  in  this  prose  narrative. — TR.] 

5.  Vers.  16-23.  General  /light  and  overthrow  of  the 
Philistines  in  consequence  of  Jonathan's  exploit. — 
Ver.  16.  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  is  not  the  present 
Jeba  (Then.),  which  rather  answers  to  Geba. 
Though  the  former  was  farther  from  the  Philis 
tine  camp,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  Saul's 
watchmen  could  see  thither,  since  from  their  ele 
vated  position  they  could  with  sharp  eyes  see 
what  was  going  on  at  that  distance  (nearly  five 
Eng.  miles),  or,  if  not,  could  go  nearer. — And 
behold, the  multitude  or  the  tumult — though 
jion  may  here  mean  "multitude"  (Gesen.  s.  v.), 
it  is  better  to  render  " tumult"  since  the  narrator 
has  in  his  eye  the  crowd  thrown  into  confusion 
by  Jonathan's  attack.  This  consideration  sets 
aside  one  of  Thenius'  reasons  for  here  also  follow 
ing  the  free  translation  of  the  Sept. ; — dispersed 


hither  and  thither.  It  is  better  to  supply 
I  "  hither"  (D'Sn  before  D^ni),  which  might  easily 
I  have  fallen  out  from  homoeophony ;  or  (with  the 
Rabb.  and  Ges.)  read  the  Inf.  Abs.  and  render 
"  were  more  and  more  broken  up."  [For  another 
view  see  "Text,  and  Grammat." — TR.]  Ver. 
17.  Saul  could  explain  the  affair  only  as  an 
Israelitish  attack.  The  numbering  ordered  by 
him  showed  that  Jonathan  and  his  armor-bearer 
were  missing. — Ver.  18.  Bring  hither  the  ark 
of  God.  A  change  of  text  (Keil)  after  the  Sept. 
so  as  to  read  :  "  Bring  the  ephod,  for  he  wore  the 
ephod  at  that  time  before  Israel,"  on  the  ground 
that  the  ark  had  been  placed  in  Kirjath-jearim, 
and  was  not  used  in  asking  questions  of  God,  is 
suspicious,  because  the  ark,  which  was  thought 
to  be  connected  with  God's  presence,  was  often 
•  taken  along  to  war.  Comp.  iv.  4,  5  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  11 ; 
;  xv.  24,  25.  Why  could  they  not,  in  accordance 
with  this  established  custom,  have  taken  it  from 
its  usual  place  in  decisive  battles,  and  afterwards 
carried  it  back?  But  it  is  not  said  that  Saul 
wished  to  inquire  of  God  at  the  ark.  He  wished 
I  first  to  advance  with  it  against  the  enemy.  But, 
j  when  he  saw  that  the  tumult  increased  in  their 
i  camp,  and  that  they  were  already  as  good  as 
beaten,  he  desisted.4"  [If  Saul  had  not  wished  to 
inquire  of  God  by  the  ark,  he  would  not  have 
said  "bring  hither,"  (but  "carry  forward"),  nor 
"  withdraw  thy  hand."  It  seems  better,  there 
fore,  to  read  ephod,  whether  we  adopt  the  \vhole 
reading  of  the  Sept.  or  not. — TR.] — Ver.  19.  And 
the  tumult  ....  and  it  increased  more  and 
more  is  a  broken  construction,  the  subject  being 
first  put  absolutely,  and  the  predicate-sentence 
put  as  relative-sentence.  Withdraw  thy  hand; 
that  is,  from  bringing  the  ark  =  desist.  Instead 
(ver.  20)  of  "were  assembled,  called  together" 
(Xiph.),  read  with  Sept.  (Alex.),  Vulg.,  Syr., 
Arab.,  "  shouted"  (Qal),  for  there  was  no  need  of 
an  assembly,  as  they  were  already  there  (Then.), 
and  besides,  what  is  the  meaning  of  "and  Saul 
was  called  together  and  all  the  people,"  since 
Saul  was  the  assembler?  Translate:  And  Saul 
and  all  the  people  shouted  (raised  the 
war-cry)  and  advanced  to  the  battle. 
From  this  war-cry  of  the  advancing  host  under 
Saul  that  which  follows  is  easily  explained.  In 
consequence  of  the  terror  thereby  produced,  the 
confusion  in  the  Philistine  army  was  very  great. 
That  every  man's  sword  was  against  his  fellow  in  such 
confusion  (comp.  Judg.  vii.  22;  2  Chron.  xx. 
22,  23)  is  explained  by  what  is  related  in  vers. 
21,  22.  There  were  Hebrews  in  the  host  of  the 
Philistines.  By  this  name,  the  usual  one  among 
foreign  nations,  the  Philistines  called  the  Israel 
ites  in  their  midst.  The  Art,  (the  Hebrews) 
refers  to  the  exacter  definition  in  the  relative 
sentence.  And  the  Hebrews  were  with  the 
Philistines,  as  formerly,  who  had  gone  up 
with  them  to  the  camp.  [It  is  better  to 
insert  who  pl?X)  after  "Hebrews,"  as  in  Eng. 
A.  V. — TR.].  Bunsen  supposes  that  these  were 
prisoners,  who  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to 
fight  against  their  countrymen.  Or,  they  may 
have  been  levies  from  the  part  of  the  land  which 
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which  gives  no  sense,  read   "*  "J3  /• 
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the  Philistines  held.  To  render  "divided  out 
roundabout  among  the  Philistines"  gives  no 
good  sense;  the  idea  of  "  roundabout"  is  inappro 
priate  to  the  whole  situation.  It  is  therefore 
better  to  read,*  with  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Chald.,  Svr., 
Thenius,  Buns.,  "turned."  The  otherwise  in 
superable  difficulty  in  the  Infin.  thus  vanishes, 
and  we  render:  "these  also  turned  to  be  with 
Israel;"  that  is,  went  over  to  Israel.  This,  of 
course,  thev  co-ild  not  do  without  turning  their 
arms  against  their  oppressors.  In  addition  to 
these  (ver.  22)  came  all  the  Israelites  who  had 
been  in  hiding  on  the  mountains  of  Ephraim; 
when  they  heard  of  the  Might  of  the  Philistines, 
thev  too  joined  in  the  pursuit.  —  Yer.  23  1  >  affirms 
that  this  fortunate  achievement  was  due  \otlie  help 
of  the  Lord,  and  2)  states  the  direction  which  tin- 
battle  took.  The  battle  passed  over  to 
Bethaven.  Between  this  statement  that  the 
fight  moved  northeastt  from  Miehmash  to  Betha 
ven,  and  that  in  ver.  31,  that  the  Philistines  wen- 
smitten  that  dav  from  Miehmash  to  Ajalon  [west], 
an  insoluble  contradictiont  has  been  discovered, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  Beth  boron 
(which  lav  west  of  Miehmash)  instead  of  Betha-  i 
veil.  But  such  a  contradiction  cannot  be  ad 
mitted,  because  the  movements  in  such  a  battle 
are  so  fluctuating.  Here  in  ver.  23  we  have  an 
account  of  the  buttle  vh'fh  continued,  and  passed, 
not  far  from  Miehmash  indeed,  over  to  Bethaven 
in  a  northeasterly  direction ;  in  ver.  31  is  an  ac 
count  of  the  completed  battle,  and  the  final  result  ' 
is  given,  which  is  naturallv  this,  that  the  Philis-  | 
tines,  drawn  bv  the  Israelites  from  their  native  i 
laud  towards  Bethaven,  fled,  the  greater  part  of 
them  at  least,  westward,  and  were  beaten  as  far  as  | 
Ajalon.  Bunsen:  "  In  general  the  flight  of  the  j 
Philistines  was  naturally  westward  (ver.  31),  yet  j 
no  exception  can  on  that  account  be  taken  to  our 
passage." 

(>.  Vers.  24-31.  SauF*  rash  order.  Between  ver. 
23  and  ver.  21  the  Sept.  has:  "And  the  whole 
people  was  with  Saul  about  ten  thousand  men, 
and  the  battle  spread  in  the  whole  city  in  the 
mountains  of  Kphraim.  And  Saul  committed  a 
great  error"  (that  day  and  adjured).  This  is  an 
explanatory  addition  to  the  original  text  with 
whose  curtness  it  does  not  harmonize.  It  is  not 
in  itself  improbable  that  the  original  six  hundred 
men  should  grow  to  this  large  body  in  the  course 
of  the  battle,  and  that  the  fight  "should  extend 
over  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  dispersed  condition  of  the  Philistines, 
and  is  even  indicated  in  the  end  of  ver.  23.  Tin- 
phrase  "  in  the  whole  city"  has  arisen  from  a  mis 
reading  of  the  following  word  "icood"  p>"3). — 
The  Masoretic  text  is  short,  sharp,  and  to  the 
point,  corresponding  to  Saul's  position  and  con 
duct  as  here  described. — And  the  men  of  Is 
rael  were  distressed  that  day.  In  chap, 
xiii.  6  the  same  word  (l?JJ)  is  used  to  express  the 
oppressed  condition  of  the  Israelites.  Here  it  is 
Saul  that  presses  and  drives  the  people  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Philistines.  The  word  means 
"  harassed,  wearied  out,"  and  Thenius'  objection 


that  one  does  not  see  by  whom  or  bv  what  the 
Israelites  were  pressed,  explains  itself. — The 
wearied  condition  of  the  people  made  Saul  fear 
that  the  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  would  thereby 
!  be  interrupted,  and  the  honor  of  the  dav  for 
him  diminished.  And  Saul  adjured  the 
people.*— He  made  them  swear  an  oath- 
bound  them  by  an  oath.  Cursed  be  the  man 
that  eateth  food  until  evening  and  I  be 
avenged  on  my  enemies. — Saul's  passionate 
zeal,  spurred  on  by  selfishness,  self-will  and  per 
sonal  dexirc  for  rereix/e  causes  him  to  lose  sight  of 
the  command  of  nature,  to  act  cruelly  towards 
his  brave  warriors,  and  over  and  beyond  to  injure 
his  cause.  "Blind  xeal  onlv  hurts."  Berlenb. 
llible:  "  In  this  prohibition  there  was  a  secret 
pride  and  misuse  of  power,  for  he  desired  to  force, 
as  it  were,  a  complete  victory,  and  then  appro 
priate  the  glory  of  it  to  himself."  The  people 
kept  the  oath  even  under  the  strongest  temptation 
to  break  it. — Yer.  2~>.  And  the  whole  land 
came  into  the  wood. — The  "land"  is  put  for 
the  people,  as  appears  from  ver.  2(5.  romp.  Jer. 
xxii.  2',).  The  honey  which  thev  found  in  the  fo 
rest  on  the  ground  flou'itK/  (W^l  "JJ/.l?)  w:ls  n<)*  that 
honey-like  substance  which  is  found  on  the  leaves 
of  certain  bushes  and  taken  oil'  them,  but  real 
hoiii-v  from  bees  who  built  on  trunks  of  trees  or 
in  clefts  of  rocks,  which,  as  Schultx  ( Leixtnnr/cn, 
Y .  133)  has  seen  in  the  wilderness  of  .Judea,  often 
Hows  iu  streams  on  the  ground  from  the  over-full 
and  pressed  honev  structure  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii. 
13;  Judg.  xiv.  8;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  17  ).— Ver.  20.  On 
account  of  the  oath  no  one  partook  of  the  refresh 
ing  food  which  thus  presented  itself. — Ver.  27. 
Jonathan,  however,  had  not  heard  the  oath  of  his 
father.  He  dips  his  staff  \nto  the  honey  and  eats, 
in  accordance  with  the  liable  of  the  pursuit — that 
is,  into  the  honey-comb  (Sept.:  K?//)iov;  Vulg.:  /a- 
I'liw,  the  comb,  not  the  liquid  honey),  which  pre 
sented  itself;  into  the  conili,  not  the  liquid  honey, 
because  only  in  this  way  could  he  get  enough  with 
the  tip  of  his  staff!  Instead  of  "saw"  (Kethib) 
read  "were  enlightened"  (Qeri);  see  a  similar 
transposition  in  Heb.  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  20,  comp.  v. 
K).  The  word  describes  the  bodily  and  mental 
refreshment,  the  reviving  of  soul,  which  shows 
itself  straightway  in  the  eyes. — Yer.  28.  The  last 
words:  "And  the  people  are  faint"  are  spoken  by 
the  man  who  tells  Jonathan  of  the  oath  of  his  fa 
ther,  and  at  the  same  time  stand  in  contrast  with 
the  refreshment  which  Jonathan  had  indulged 
himself  in. — Ver.  29  sq.  Jonathan's  disapproval 
of  his  father's  conduct  by  pointing  to  the  injury 
he  has  thus  done  the  land  and  people :  "  My  fa 
ther  has  troubled  p3J*,  perturbare),  brought 
disaster  on  the  land"  (Genesis  xxxiv.  30; 
Josh.  vi.  18;  Judg.  iv.  35).  The  disaster 
is  this:  that  the  people,  wearied  with  the 
battle,  had  lost  all  strength  by  the  lack  of 
nourishing  food  (Sps  VjX).  The  defeat  of  the 
Philistines  was  thus  less  complete  than  it  would 


•  •  •  DJ  SQ3D.— TR.] 

:    •  :  T 

t  rAooordine  to  xiii.  5.  Bethaven  was  northwest  from 
Miohmash,  and  there  is  therefore  no  contradiction 
here.— TR.J 


*  Read  not  x'n  as  if  from  'NIH,  "  acted  foolishly," 
hut  S>n  Impf.  Apoc.  for  nS«'V  from  nStf,  Ges.  Or.  ? 
76.  2  a.' 
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otherwise  have  been  (  ver.  29  )  .*  Maurer  renders  as 
independent  sentence  :  "  for  now  the  slaughter  of  the 
Philistines  is  not  very  great."  —  Ver.  31.  See  on  ver. 
23.  Ajalon,  the  present  village  Yalo,  in  the  south 
east  end  of  a  valley  extending  westward  from 
Bethhoron.  Rob.  Later  Bib.  Res.  188  [Am.  ed. 
III.  145—  and  II.  2-33,  254  ;  14  miles  out  of  Jeru 
salem,  Smith's  B.  I).  —  TR.]  The  mention  of  the 
great  weariness  and  exhaustion  of  the  people  con 
cludes  the  account  of  Saul's  rash  conduct,  and 
leads  to  the  statement  of  its  consequences. 

7.  Vers.  32-46.  The  consequences  of  /Saul's  over- 
haste,  and  the  end  of  the  battle.  —  Ver.  32.  f  And 
the  people  flew  upon  the  prey  —  that  is,  as 
soon  as  it  was  evening,  comp.  ver.  24.  The  same 
expression  in  xv.  19.  The  people  slew  the  ani 
mals  to  the  earth,  down  to  the  ground,  and  then  ate 
"upon  (or,  over)  the  blood,"  blood  being  on  the 
bodies  because  they  were  on  the  ground,  and  so 
"  with  the  blood."  On  the  preposition  (  7J£)  see 
Ex.  xii.  8  [Eng.  A.  V.:  "with"],  where  also 
it  introduces  the  basis  or  accompaniments  of  the 
food.  The  people  transgressed  the  command  in 
Lev.  xix.  26:  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  on  blood"  [Eng. 
A.  V.:  "with"],  that  is,  no  flesh  under  which  or 
on  which  there  is  blood.  This  is  an  extension 
of  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood  in  Lev.  iii.  17  ; 
xvii.  10,  11,  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
blood  is  conceived  of  as  the  seat  and  bearer  of  the 
life.  —  Ver.  33.  The  people's  eating  is  character 
ized  as  a  sinning  against  the  Lord.J  Saul  calls 
this  conduct  faithlessness,  because  the  law  of 
the  covenant  was  transgressed.  For  now  the  Sept. 
has  (unnecessarily)  hither.  [The  O'l'n,  "to-day," 
"this  day,"  is  here  not  well  rendered  by  "now," 
which  would  be  HP))*  ;  the  Sept.  reading  is  better. 
—  TR.]  —  Ver.  34.  Saul  directs  his  informants  to 
disperse  themselves  among  the  people,  and  announce 
that  everyone  should  bring  his  beast  to  him,  and 
slay  here  on  the  great  stone,  that  there  might  be  no 
sinful  eating.^  Saul's  command,  which  speaks 
for  his  careful  observance  of  the  Law,  was 
carried  out  by  the  people.  As  every  where  be 
fore,  so  here  the  people  display  unconditional 
obedience  to  Saul.  Only  by  slaughtering  on  the 
stone  was  it  possible  to  separate  the  blood  from  the 
flesh.  When  the  slaughtering  occurred,  the  night 
had  already  set  in.  The  Sept.  reading  :  "  what 
was  in  his  hand"  instead  of  "  his  ox  in  his 
hand"  [Eng.  A.  V.:  "with  him"]  is  unnecessary. 

*    "3    rjX,   properly    "  thereto  comes   that"  then  "  lei 

alone,"  "  not  to  mention,"  and  after  an  affirmation  "  nil  the 
more"  "  how  much  more"  2  Sam.  iv.  11;  Gen.  §155,  2  a. 
nn>?  '3  often  serves  to  introduce  more  strongly  the 

apodosis  of  a  conditional  sentence  :  "  tien,  then."  Ew.  \ 
358,  2  a;  Gen.xxxi.42;  xliii.  10;  Num.  xxii.29;  2  Sam.  ii'. 

27.    The  X1?  indicates  that  the  apodosis  is  a  question. 
f    For  the  meaningless  ttfJTI  read  DJT1,  Imperf.  Qal. 


—Ver.  35.  Saul  built  the  altar  to  the  Lord  as 
thanksgiving  for  this  victory  over  the  Philistines. 
The  sarnie  he  began  to  build— that  is,  he 
built  this  as  the  first,  comp.  Gesen.  \  142,  A.  1. 
[Bib.  Comm.:  "_began  to  build,  but  did  not  finish," 
as  1  Chr.  xxvii.  24.  So  Abarbanel ;  but,  accord 
ing  to  the  Midrash,  Saul  began  among  the  kings 


with  Day.  forte  implicit,  instead  of  DjTl,  Ges. 
72,  S.  g.    So  after  SS'tf  insert  Art  with  Qeri. 


t 


for  D'Ntth  with  retracted  vowel.    Ew.lSS 


c.  , 

?    D1H-7X  "  to  the  blood."  The  change  of  Prep,  does 

not  alter  the  meaning;  Sx  stands  for  ^)y  as  in  Judg. 

vi.  39  (see  Maur.  in  lor.),  2  Sam.  i.  24;  x.  7—  both  some 
times  occurring  in  the  same  sentence,  as  xxv.  25; 
xxvi.  15  sqq.  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  9  ;  xx.  23. 


the  building  of  altars  ( Philippson).  Wordsworth : 
It  seems  to  be  implied  that  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  made  acknowledgment  to  God  for  his 
successes. — TR.]  Probably  he  here  used  the  great 
stone  which  he  had  caused  to  be  brought.  He 
thus  established  a  place  for  the  worship  of  God  in 
commemoration  of  this  victory. — Ver.  36.  He  is, 
however,  not  satisfied  with  the  defeat  of  the  Phi 
listines,  but  proposes  to  spoil  them  that  night  till 
the  morning.  According  to  Jonathan's  state 
ment,  indeed,  the  defeat  was  not  total.  Saul 
rushes  on  in  his  wild  desire  of  revenge,  perhaps 
incited  by  the  consciousness  of  having  committed 
a  gross  folly,  and  thereby  hindered  the  victory — 
and  this  he  will  now  make  good.  The  people  are 
again  ready  immediately  to  carry  out  his  desire. 
The  priest,  however,  desires  first  to  have  the  de 
cision  of  the  Lord.  "Hither,"  that  is,  to  the  al 
tar  which  had  been  built.  [Patrick:  because  it 
was  dangerous  to  undertake  any  thing  without 
God's  advice.  Bib.  Comm.:  because  the  priest 
doubted  whether  Saul's  ardor  was  a  righteous 
one,  and  bravely  stood  in  its  way. — TR.] — Ver. 
37.  The  inquiry  of  the  Lord  was  conducted  by  the 
high-priest  Ahiah  through  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim.*  The  Lord  shall  say  whether  the  Philis 
tines  are  to  be  pursued,  and  whether  He  has  deli 
vered  them  into  Israel's  hands.  There  are  there 
fore  two  questions:  whether  further  pursuit? 
whether  happy  result  ?  The  failure  of  a  divine  an 
swer  is  for  SauTa  sign  that  there  is  a  fault  some 
where,  on  account  of  which  the  Lord  is  silent  and 
does  not  promise  His  help. — Ver.  38.  Chief  (H33 
"corner,"  "point"),  the  principal  men,  the  heads 
of  the  people  (Judg.  xx.  2),  probably  the  elders 
(Num.  xi.  30).  The  whole  people  are  called  by 
their  representatives,  to  find  out  "wherein  (or 
whereby)  this  sin  hath  been  this  day."  There  is  no 
need  to  read  (with  Then,  after  Vulg.:  per  quern — 
and  Sept.:  ev  rivi)  "on  whom  ('ft3)  this  sin  rests," 
instead  of  "wherein"  (H33).  Rather  the  thing 
than  the  person  was  here  first  to  be  regarded,  since 
the  question  was  of  an  offence  unatoned  for, — 
which,  however,  indeed,  could  not  be  fixed  with 
out  at  the  same  time  discovering  the  person. — 
Ver.  39.  After  the  first  '3  [here="  because," 
"  for"],  which  gives  the  ground,  follows  a  second 
and  a  third,  the  former  introducing  the  declara 
tion,  the  latter  resuming  it  after  the  parenthesis. 
The  silence  of  the  people  is  (as  appears  from  ver. 
45)  sign  of  their  conviction  that  Jonathan  had 
done  nothing  wrong.  [Perhaps,  also,  sign  of  their 
regard  for  Jonathan.  It  does  not  seem  that  Saul 
was  here  guilty  of  profanity  (Bib.  Comm.),  since 
he  may  have  used  the  divine  name  reverently 
(the  expression  was  very  common  among  the  Is 
raelites),  but  he  is  guilty  (Bib.  Comm.)  of  further 
rashness. — TR.] — Ver.  40.  Saul  proceeds  to  decide 
what  was  the  offence  which  prevented  the  divine 
answer.  The  means  which  Saul  here  employs 

*  [That  is,  by  the  Ephod,  to  which  was  attached  the 
breastplate  with  U.  and  T.— Ta.] 


CHAP.  XIII.  1— XIV.  52. 
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reminds  us  of  how  Samuel  (x.  20,  21 )  by  the  lot  tus 
means  of  divine  decision  presented  Saul  to  the  peo 
ple  as  the  king  chosen  by  the  Lord.  While  in  the 
great  double  question  in  ver.  37  Saul  had  applied  to 
the  Lord  by  urim  and  Thummim,  and  by  His  si- 
lenfe  received  also  an  answer,  and  that  a  decisive 
one,  he  now,  in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 
divine  decision,  employs  the  lot,  as  is  clear  from 
the  words  "taken"  [ver.  41]  and  "cast"  [ver. 
42]  (comp.  x.  20  sq.),  which  are  never  used  in 
connection  with  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  peo 
ple,  who  had  not  answe-red  him  whe-n  he-  swore  a 
second  rash  oath  in  which  he-  recognized  the  pos 
sibility  of  Jonathan's  guilt  and  death,  now  ex 
pressly  approved  his  arrangement^,  but  silently 
decided  for  Jonathan's  innocence  and  exemption 
from  punishment.  S<nil  (ver.  41  I  before  the 
casting  turns  to  God  with  the-  cry  "give  (or 
establish)  right."  D'?^,  "unpunishable,"  then 
"exemption  from  punishment,"  "  innoce-nce," 
"right,"  "truth."  So  Judg.  ix.  Ill,  !'.»;  Josh. 
xxiv.  14.  The-  result  of  the  trial  is  that  Jonathan 
is  taken,  ver.  42. — The  Vulgate  agrees  with  the 
He-b.  in  ver.  41  only  in  the  beginning  and  end  : 
"and  Saul  said  to  the  Lord  God  of  Urael — and 
Jonathan  and  S;ml  were  taken,  but  the  people 
we-nt  out."  The  intermediate  words  agree-  in 
part  with  the  Se-pt.,  which  in  vers.  41,  42,  has  a 
long  paraphrase.  In  this  Then,  and  Kw.  se-e  a 
part  of  the  original  text,  reading  D"3Jn  [Thum 
mim]  for  D'P^,  and  finding  he're  the  complete 
formula  which  was  employed  in  the  use  of  Urim 
and  Thummirn.  Against  which  Ivi-il  justly 
re-marks,  that  there  is  no  sign  here  of  the  use  of 
Urim  and  Thummim,  since  the  words  in  ver.  11 
are  provably  never  used  of  it,  but  always  of  the 
lot,  and  it  is  clear  from  passages  like  x.  22  and  2 
Sam.  v.  23  that  Urim  and  Thummim  did  not 
cemsist  merely  in  answering  Yes  and  No,  but  God 
bv  it  gave  answers,  which  could  by  no  means  be 
gotten  by  the  lot.  The  Se-pt.  reading  is,  tlu-re- 
fore,  nothing  but  a  subjective  and  erroneous  opi 
nion  of  the  translators. 

Ver.  43  sq.  Jonathan  thinks  death  unavoida 
ble :  Lo,  I  must  die. — SW  confirms  this  wiih 
an  oath  :  "God  do  so  and  more  also,"  comp.  iii. 
17.  Jloth  hold  the  erroneous  opinion  that  a  sin 
ful  promise  or  oath  must  be  kept.  That  the  lot 
fell  on  Jonathan  meant  only,  as  a  divine  disposi 
tion,  that  the  person  was  discovered  on  whom, 
according  to  Saul's  opinion,  rested  the  fault,  by 
reason  of  which  God's  answer  to  his  question  was 
silence.  Against  both  risers  the  people?  H  voice  as 
the  voice  of  God.  The  question  [ver.  45]  "Shall 
Jonathan  die?"  and  the  answer:  "Far  be  it," 
express  the  sorrowful  astonishment  and  the  ener 
getic  protect  of  the  people  who  were  inspired  bv  ! 
Jonathan's  heroic  deed  and  its  brilliant  result.  , 
But  the  decisive  fact  for  the  people  was  the  firm  ] 
conviction  that  God  was  with  him  and  carried 
out  through  him  this  deed  of  deliverance.  Over 
against  Saul's  oath  the  people  set  their  own: 
"  As  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not  a  hair  of  \ 
his  head  fall  to  the  ground."  To  the  second  j 
"  wrought "  ( ver.  45)  supply  the  object  of  the  first : 
"  this  great  salvation."  "  And  the  people  rescued 
him,"  not,  as  Flwald  says,  by  putting  another  to 
die  in  his  stead,  but  solely  by  their  energetic 
protest,  in  the  face  of  which  Saul  is  obliged  to  ; 


let  his  oath  go  unfulfilled.  For  a  similar  inter 
vention  of  the  people  see  Liv.  8,  35. — [Patrick: 
They  did  not  rescue  him  by  force  and  violence, 
but  by  their  petition  to  Saul  and  the  reason  they 
gave  for  it.  Josephus  saith  that  "  by  their  prayers 
and  vows  to  God  thev  delivered  him."  They 
were  too  forward  indeed  to  swear  direct! v  against 
Satd's  oath  ;  but  of  the  two,  his  being  the  most 
rash,  God  was  pleased  to  annul  it,  and  absolve 
him  from  it. — Wordworth:  Observe  the  humilia 
tion  to  which  Saul  is  reduced  by  his  disobedience. 
— Kitto:  The  enlightened  consciences  and  gene 
rous  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  -Tit.] — Ver.  46. 
The  closing  statement.  >S<utl  desisted  from  fur 
ther  pursuit  of  the  Philistines,  with  whose  over 
throw  as  far  as  it  could  be  ellected  under  the 
harmful  consequences  of  his  blind  /eal,  he  had  to 
lie  contented.  The  JPhilintine^  went  back  to  their 
own  land.  In  spite  of  this  serious  defeat  their 
strength  was  not  broken  (comp.  ver.  .~>2  .  The 
fact  that  Saul  desisted  from  pursuit  shows  that  lie 
understood  the  Lord's  silence  as  a  denial,  and 
was  obliged  to  recognize  a-;  the  cause  of  it  not 
Jonathan's  conduct,  but  his  own  arbitrary  and 
rash  procedure-. 

II.  Summary  aceomiJ  of  Said' 8  wars  and  family- 
relations.  Vers.  47-52. 

Vers.  47,  48.  And  Saul  had  taken  the 
kingdom,  then  he  fought,  or:  "  When  Saul  had 
taken  the  kingdom,  he  fought."  The  words  do 
not  stand  in  pragmatical  connection  with  the 
preceding  narrative  of  the  battle-  against  the-  Phi 
listines,  as  if  the  intention  was  to  state  that  t/ttt* 
i  by  this  victory!  Saul  gained  royal  authority 
(Then.,  Keill.  His  :ico-s<ion  to  the  throne  is 
mentioned  niere-ly  as  starting-point  for  the  histo 
rical-statistical  statement  of  the-  various  wars 
which  he  carried  on  from  the-  beginning  of  his 
government.  The  already-related  war  against 
the  Ammonites  is  here-  again  mentioned,  and  of 
the  war  against  the  Philistines  it  is  said,  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  design  of  this  interposed  sec 
tion,  at  the'  end  (ver.  52),  that  it  extended 
throughout  his  whole  reign.  His  whole  govern 
ment  was  a  warlike  one.  Wars  are  here  men 
tioned,  of  which  nothing  is  elsewhere  said. 
What  is  said  of  his  wars  before-  and  after  this  is 
determined  by  the  theocratic  point  of  view,  and 
is  designed  to  show  how  Saul,  in  fulfilling  his 
royal  calling  (essentially  a  warlike'  one),  came 
into  principial*  conflict  with  the-  theocratic  task 
and  significance  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore 
incurred  of  necessity  the  judgment  of  God.  The 
wars,  which  he  had  to  carry  on  with  his  enemies 
roundabout,  are  the  following:  against  the  Jfoab- 
ites  and  Ammonite*  in  the  Fust,  against  the  Ertom- 
itcs  in  the  South,  against  the  kings  of  Zobnh  in 
the  Xortheast  (Zolxih,  a  district  of  Syria,  lay  pro 
bably  north-east  of  Damascus,  between  the  Eu 
phrates  and  the  Orontes,  see  2  Sam.  viii.  3 
["  perhaps  included  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
mountain-chain  which  shuts  in  Ccele-Syria  on 
that  side,  the  high  land  about  Aleppo,  and  the 
more  northern  portion  of  the  Syrian  desert" 
(Geo.  Rawlinson  in  Smith  /?.  I).\. — TR.]  ),  and 
against  the  Philistines  in  the  West.  Thus  the 
"  roundabout "  is  pictured  to  us.  The  word 


*  [PrincipiaJ-  <Germ.  prinzipicll)  is  "founded  on,  or 
eonntM-ted  with  principles,"  in  contrast  with  what  is 
accidental,  inadvertent,  not  fundamental. — TR.J 
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jtrEn'  [Eng.  A.  V.  "vexed"*]  indicates  the 
point  of  view  from  which  these  wars  are  to  be 
regarded  as  victories :  he  declared  guilty  (Keil: 
by  deeds),  die  Hiph.  [causative]  of  the  verb 
being  often  used  of  judges  (Ex.  xxii.  8;  Deut. 
xxv.  1;  Job  xxxii.  3),  he  inflicted  punishment,  or 
executed  judgment  against  these  nations,  because 
they  warred  against  God's  people  and  thus  opposed 
the  Lord's  designs  with  respect  to  Israel.  They 
were  national  wars,  which  Saul  carried  on  for 
the  honor  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  people. — SauFs 
development  of  power  against  the  Amalekites  is 
made  specially  prominent;  he  "gathered  strength" 

[Vn  fr#i  Eng.  A.  V.  incorrectly:  "gathered 
a  host"].  This  war  against  the  robbing,  plun 
dering  hereditary  enemy,  the  Amalekites,  is  in 
the  next  chapter  described  "from  the  theocrati- 
cal  point  of  view"  (Then.). 

Vers.  49-51.  Saul's  household  and  family. 
Three  son*  are  mentioned:  Jonathan,  Islnvi  and 
Malehishua.  Instead  of  Ishwi  in  xxxi.  2;  1 
Chron.  viii.  33;  ix.  39,  is  Abinudub.  In  the  last  i 
two  passages  a  fourth  is  named,  Eshbaal,t  who  is  ' 
certainly  the  same  with  Ishbosheth,  2  Sam.  ii.  8. 
The  daughters :  Mcrab  and  *J\Iic/i<tl. — Saul's  irife : 
Ahinoam,  a  daughter  of  Ahimaaz. — '[Sib.  Comm.: 
"  It  is  not  improbable  that  Ahimaaz  may  have 
been  of  the  priestly  family  (Ahimaa/.  was  son 
of  Zadok,  "2  Sam.  xv.  36),  and  perhaps  it  may 
have  been  owing  to  such  a  connection  that  Abi 
gail  was  brought  into  prominence  by  Saul.  It 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  above  supposition,  it 
would  be  an  indication  that  Saul  was  not  mar 
ried  till  after  his  election  to  the  throne."  But  to 
this  last  there  are  serious  objections,  especially 
the  age  of  Jonathan,  and  the  whole  is  a  mere 
conjecture.  —  TR.] — Saul's  captain  of  the  host, 
general-in-chief,  Abiner,  abbreviated  (ver.  51) 
Abner,  his  cousin;  -in  the  next  verse  this  relation 
ship  is  stated  more  fully :  Kish,  Saul's  father, 
and  Neri,  Abner's  father,  were  sons  of  Abiel.J — 
Ver.  52  connects  itself  as  to  subject-matter  with 
ver.  46,  in  order,  after  the  general  view  of  Saul's 
wars,  to  show  that  he  had  to  carry  on  a  hard 
struggle  with  one  of  these  peoples,  the  Philistines, 
all  his  life,  and  so  give  the  ground  for  the  neces 
sity  that  Saul  was  under,  of  forming  and  main 
taining  a  central  body  of  markedly  valiant  men 
about  him.  This  finishes  the  historical-statistical 
sketch  of  Saul  as  a  warrior-prince,  to  which  be 
longs  also  from  this  point  of  view  the  mention  of 
his  three  sons,  who  fell  in  battle  with  him  (xxxi. 
2),  and  of  Abner,  his  general.  The  national-his 
torical  significance  of  Saul  as  a  king  whose  mis 
sion  was  essentially  that  of  a  warrior  is  thereby 
definitely  characterized.  At  the  same  time  the 
description  of  Saul  as  theocratic  king  is  here 
ended.  In  what  follows  is  shown  how  the  Lord 
transferred  the  theocratic  mission  from  him  to 
another  man.  Ewald :  According  to  the  pro 
phetical  perception  of  the  Work,  Saul  ceases  with 
chap.jxiv.  to  be  the  true  king,  and  therefore  the 

*  [So  Philippson  (schreekte  er],  taking  the  rad.  mean 
ing  of  the  verb  to  he  "to  he  unquiet."  Ges.  renders: 
"to  pronounce  guilty,  gain  one's  cause,  be  victorious." 

—  1  R.J 

f  [On  the  relation  of  Eshhaal,  Ishbosheth  and  Ishwi, 
and  the  text  in  ver.  51,  see  "Text,  and  Gratn."  in  loco. 

1  [So  ver.  51  must  be  rendered  instead  of  as  in  Eng. 
A.  V. — TK.J 


history  of  his  reign  is  here  concluded  with  the 
necessary  general  remarks  about  him." — We  can 
not  (with  Then.)  hold  that  the  remark  (ver.  52) 
"  when  Saul  saw  any  strong  or  valiant  man,  he 
took  him,"  is  intended  to  introduce  the  narrative 
of  David's  coming  to  Saul  after  the  victory  over 
Goliath  (xviii.  2),  on  the  ground  that  here  it 
drags  too  much  after  what  precedes.  It  would,  if 
we  accepted  Thenius'  view,  stand  too  abruptly 
and  too  far  from  this  narrative  of  David.  It  rather 
concludes  the  foregoing  account,  and  connects 
itself  with  the  account  of  the  first  formation  of  a 
standing  army  by  a  levy  from  the  people  (xiii.  2). 

HISTORICAL    AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  history  of  Saul  up  to  this  time  shows 
with  what  splendid  gifts  he  was  endowed  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  theocratic  royal  calling,  to  free 
from  their  enemies,  especially  the  Philistines  (ix. 
16),  the  covenant-people,  who  had  been  united 
and  raised  into  a  new  religious-moral  life  by  Sa 
muel.     The  following  narrative  of  his  victorious 
wars  against  the  enemies  of  God's  people  proves 
that  he  fulfilled  his  war-mission.     "A  knightly 
king  stood  at  the  head  of  the  people,  who  formed 
about  him  a  school  of  heroes  and  drew  to  him  a 
vigorous  army,  and  a  knightly  spirit  pervaded 
the  whole  people.     But  Saul  led  the  way  in  war 
like  spirit  no  less  than  in  all  virtues  of  self-denial 
and  self-discipline, —  he  was  a  warrior-hero,  who 
maintained  on  the  throne  the  moderation  of  his 
former  life."      (Schlier.,  25  [Konig  Saul,  9]). 

2.  Yet  there  shows  itself  in  the  development 
of  Saul's  inner  life  (xiii.,  xiv)  a  principle,  which 
is  directly  in  conflict  with  the  theocratic  principle 
of  the  Israelitish  kingdom :  that  of  human  self- 
will,  which  does  not  subject  itself  in  humility  and 
unconditional  believing  obedience  to  the  divine 
will,  and  fails  to  establish  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  latter  among  the  people  of  God.     At  the 
beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  warrior-calling 
against  the  Philistines  Saul  was  put  to  the  proof, 
whether  in  his  royal  office  he  would  master  his 
own  will   and  yield  unconditional  obedience  to 
the  word  and  will  of  God  as  true  king  of  His  peo 
ple.     This  test  Saul  did  not  stand,  when  he  was 
required  to  follow  the  divine  directions  as  given 
him  by  Samuel's  mouth,  which  should  have  been 
for  him  God's  mouth.    As  bearer  of  the  theocratic- 
royal  office  bestowed  on  him,  he  set  himself  in 
conflict  with  the  theocratic-prophetic  watch-office, 
which  Samuel  held  that  he  might  be  the  organ  of 
the  royal  will  and  command  of  the  covenant-God 
of  Israel.     He  thus  denied  the  principle  of  the 
unconditional  sovereignty  of  God,  which  was  to 
be  set  forth  and  unfolded  in  his  kingdom.     It  was 
therefore  certain  that  God's  holiness  and  justice 
could  not  permit  his  kingdom  to  be  permanent 
(xiii.  13,  14). 

3.  The  first  test  of  faith,  which  Saul  had  to  sub 
mit  to,  was  a  theocratic  necessity;  for  Saul  must 
first  prove  to  the  Lord  by  deeds  that  he  wished 
to  be  unconditionally  subject  to  the  Lord's  will,  to 
yield  obedience  (putting  down  all  self-will)  to  His 
word  which  was  to  be  revealed  to  him  by  pro 
phets,  and  to  trust  alone  to  His  help.     Such  tests 
as  Saul  had  to  stand,  are,  in  the  life  of  princes 
and  peoples,  as  of  individuals,  in  the  church  as 
in  every  member  of  God's  people,  of  divine  signi 
ficance;  failure  to  stand  them  .leads  away  from 
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the  Lord,  brings  to  naught  the  Lord's  purposes, 
results  in  misfortune  and  destruction.  The  indi 
vidual  dements  of  Saul's  probation,  the  typical  sig- 
niticance  of  which  elements  for  all  times  and 
circumstances  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  obvious, 
are  found  partly  in  his  outward  position,  partly 
in  his  inner  life."  The  external  position  of  Saul,  as 
to  time  and  place,  was  one  of  extreme  <//,sfww. 
In  consequence  of  Jonathan's  successful  coup  de 
main,  the  Philistines  were  advancing  with  a  pow 
erful  army.  The  people  of  Israel,  whom  he  had 
summoned  after  Jonathan's  heroic  exploit  (xiii. 
3)  to  battle  against  the  Philistines,  became  dis 
heartened  and  despondent,  and  dispersed  them 
selves;  even  the  permanent  band,  which  he  had 
gathered  around  him,  lost  courage  and  began  to 
disband.  The  seventh  day  had  come,  and  Sa 
muel,  who  had  bidden  him  wait  till  he  came  to 
Giltral  to  sacrifice  for  the  people  and  announce 
God's  will,  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance. 
This  distressing  and  dangerous  position  las  he 
himself  xiii.  11,  12  intimates)  gave  occasion  in 
hi*  hfnrt  to  the  temptation  to  act  contrary  to  God's 
will  and  command.  In  the  first  place /ear  of  the 
threatening  dangers  seized  on  his  heart;  to  tear 
joined  itself  impatience*,  which  prevented  him 
from  waiting  out  the  time  appointed  by  Samuel  ; 
alongside  of  the  impatience  was  doubt  of  the  trust 
worthiness  of  the  divine  promise  given  him 
through  Samuel  ;  this  produced  inn/nift.  in  his 
mind,  which  drove  him  to  take  self-willed  mea 
sures  to  help  himself,  and  dissipated  more  and 
more  his  trust  in  God;  then  came  sophistical 
calculation  by  his  carnally  obscured  understand 
ing;  his  heart-frame  towards  God  of  immova 
ble  trust  and  unconditional  obedience  was  given 
up.  It  was  the  root  of  unbelief  from  which  all 
this  sprang. — The  consequences  of  this  unstood 
trial  of  faith  show  themselves  straightway  in  two 
directions:  1)  for  Saul's  inner  life:  over  against 
Samuel,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  over  against 
the  holy  and  just  God  (who  had  addressed  Him 
self  to  his  conscience  through  Samuel's  question 
"what  hast  thou  done?")  he  does  not  follow  the 
exhortation  of  his  conscience,  sorrowfully  and 
penitently  to  confess  his  gnilt,  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  seeks  to  excuse  and  justify  himself  by 
pointing  to  the  certainly  threatening  dangers,  as 
if  he  had  done  nothing  but  his  duty,  carrying  his 
defence  to  the  extent  of  an  untrue  reproach  of 
Samuel  ("thou  earnest  not  at  the  set  time" ),  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  declares  his  conduct  to  be 
thoroughly  pious  and  God-fearing,  affirming  that 
he  desired  simply  before  the  battle  began  to  seek 
iu  sacrifice  the  Lord's  face,  while  in  fact  this  sa 
crifice  against  Samuel's  express  command  had  its 
deepest  root  in  the  unbelief  of  his  heart,  wherein 
he  turned  from  God  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
and  showed  himself  openly  disobedient  to  the  will 
of  God.  The  self-justification  of  the  impenitent 
heart  leads  to  unclearness  and  nntmthfulness, 
since  lies  and  truth  are  mixed  together;  self- 
justification  before  the  Lord  is  inseparable  from 
self-deceit  and  hypocrisy.  Here  begins  the  un 
steadiness  and  passionate  character  of  Saul's  inner 
life,  as  we  see  it  afterwards  (chap,  xiv.)  time  and 
again,  in  all  the  external  success  of  his  arms,  in 
all  the  prosperity  of  his  warlike  enterprises.  2) 
In  respect  to  his  theocratic  royal  calling  followed 
the  divine  judgment :  "  Thy  kingdom  shall  not 


stand,  for  thou  hast  not  kept  the  command  of  the 
Lord."    The  house  of  Saul,  which  otherwise  would 
have  held  the  theocratic  kingdom   permanently, 
is  here  declared  to  have  lost  it,  because  Saul  had 
not  fulfilled  the  fundamental  condition  of  uncon 
ditional    obedience  of    faith.     The   judicial   sen 
tence   is  more  fully  expressed    after  the  second 
I  trial    (chap.    xv.l.     There   the   divine  judgment 
i  proceeds  further   to   reject    his   person    in    conse 
quence  of  continued  disobedience ;   lure  we  have 
first  the   reject i(  n   of  his   house,  so  far  as,  begin- 
j  ning  from  him,  it  might  have  become  the  perma- 
|  nent    possessor   of   the    theocratic    royalty.      The 
i  divine  judgment,  which  is  completed  by  this  word 
I  of  Samuel,  was  a  righteous  one,  tor  "in  this  way 
I  Saul  strove,  so  far  as   in   him  lay,  to   change  the 
Israelitish    theocracy   (in    which   God    would   be 
King  of  Israel  and  by  His  servants,  the  prophets, 
I  rule  in  alliiirs  of  state  and  war)  into  sucli  a  king- 
|  dom  a.s  the  heathen  had,  whose  kings  did   cvery- 
I  thing    according    to    their    own    pleasure.     Saul 
]  strove  alter  unrestrained  freedom   and  authority, 
i  but  thus   became  a  slave  to  desire,  driven   by  an 
'  evil  spirit,  and  ripe  for  speedy  destruction  "  i  Koos, 
A'//*/.  //*.(/.  InbL   GWi.     [Introd.  to  liik   Hist.], 
2,271). 

4.  Jonathan's  second  bold   deed  of  arms    ixiv. 
1-15)  is,  in  contrast  with  Saul's  failure  to  Maud 
the  trial  of  faith,  an  example  of  i"ictoriou.-  heroic 

faith,  which  consists  in  unconditional  but  humble 
reliance  on  the  almighty  help  of  the  Lord  ("  per 
haps  the  Lord  will,  c/r.,"  ver.  0),  does  not,  in  this 
;  confident  reliance,  fearfully  weigh  and  reckon  the 
j  much  or  little  of /i«»m/i  means  of  accomplishment 
("  there  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord,  etc.,"   ver.  (i), 
i  but  yet  wiselv  and  prudently  observes  the  >igns 
given  by  the  Lord,  governs   its  conduct  by  them, 
and  then  in  God's  power   performs  great  things 
("  there  came  a  fright  of  God,"  ver.  15). 

5.  Saul's  conduct   after  his  fall  in  the  first  pro 
bation  of  faith  is  an   illustration  of  the  fact  that, 
when  man's   heart  has   lost   its  right  attitude  to 
wards  the  Lord,   his   whole   life,  both   in    its  reli- 
r/ions  and  its  moral  aspect,  loses  truth  and  stead 
fastness.     In  accordance  with   the  pretext    (xiii. 
12)  that  he  must   seek  the  Lord's  face  before  the 
battle,  Saul  afterwards  heaps  up  proofs  of  piety 
and  godliness:  he  calls  for  the  ark  of  God    [or, 
the  ephod — Tu.]  (ver.  18),  is  zealous  against  the 
transgression  of  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood 
(ver.  33  sq.),  builds  an  altar  to  the  Lord  (ver.  35), 
asks  counsel  of  God  as  to  further  military  under 
takings  (ver.  37),  swears  by  the  Lord,   the  De 
liverer  of  Israel,  to  punish    the  concealed   sin  of 

'  the  people  (ver.  39),  and  calls  on  him  to  decide 
where  the  wrong  is  (ver.  41).  When  the  heart 
has  lost  its  proper  attitude  towards  God  of  humble 
obedient  faith,  and  will  not  return  to  (rod  in  ho- 
:  nest  penitence,  there  springs  up  the  delusion  that 
i  one  may  satisfy  God  and  one's  own  conscience  by 
nions  deeds.  The  spur  of  an  evil  conscience 
drives  us  to  the  hypocrisy  of  a  forced  piety  and 
of  legal  zeal  for  the"  honor' of  the  Lord,  while  we 
put  our  own  honor  in  the  place  of  His.  It  is 
characteristic  that,  after  that  scene  with  Samuel, 
whose  words  did  not  bend  and  b'reak  his  heart 
into  honest  repentance,  Saul  loses  all  moral  stead 
fastness.  By  God's  help  the  victory  over  the 
Philistines  i's  gained  (ver.  23),  the  enemy's  whole 
army  is  routed  and  fleeing.  Saul,  instead  of 
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thanking  the    Lord    and   granting  his  tired-out 
people  some  refreshment,  is  inllamed  with  fleshly 
zeal,  whieh  shows  itself  (ver.  24)  in  his  purpose 
straightway  to  annihilate  the  enemy,  and  his  eon- 
sequent  adjuration  of  his  army  not  to  eat  anything 
till  evening.     In  the  thoughtlessness  andprecipi- 
taney   of  his  warlike  ardor,  he  speaks  the  trai 
torous  word  "till  /  have  avenged  myself  on  my 
enemies,"  showing  that  he  puts    himself  in  the 
Lord's  plaee,  and  forgets  that  the  question  was  of 
the  Lord's  honor  against  His  enemies  and  His 
people's.     Saul  is  zealous  for  his  own  honor,  for 
his  right  and  his  glory.     It  is  this  that  makes  him 
blind,  so  that  he  wishes  to  destroy  the  enemy  till 
evening  with  people  exhausted  by  a  hot  eontest, 
without  granting  them  rest  and  refreshment,  cru 
elly    and   despotically  ignoring   natural    human 
rights  and  needs,  and,  in  addition,  in  forces  his 
command  by  an  oath.  Such  thoughtless  and  over- 
hasty  conduct  could,  as  Jonathan  distinctly  says 
(ver.  29  J,  only  bring  destruction.     Haul's  people, 
harassed   by  his  blind  ardor,  could  not  do  what 
they  ought.     The  defeat  of  the  Philistines  was 
not  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  if  rest  and  re 
freshment   had    been    allowed    (ver.    30).     The 
strength    of  the   people    was   broken    (ver.    31). 
From  the   sinful    root   of    Haul's    fleshly  ardor  J 
comes  one  evil  fruit  after  another.     The  famished 
people,  in  consequence  of  his  prohibition,  rush 
ravenously  on  the  animals,  do  not  take  time  to 
separate  blood  from  flesh,  eat  the  llesh  in  its  blood, 
and  thus  transgress  the  Lord's  command.      In  the 
night  Saul  wishes  to  pursue  the  Philistines  far-  ; 
ther,  in  order  to  destroy  them  completely.     But 
God  cheeks  him  in  this  through    the  high-priest. 
So  little  does  he  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  to 
blame  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  victory,  that  j 
lie  wishes  to  slay  Jonathan,   who  is  wholly  free 
from  blame,  for  his  unconscious  transgression  of 
his  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  prohibition.     The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  invoked  by  Saul  more  than 
is  necessary,  and  misused  to  cover  his  perverse  \ 
disposition  of  heart.     In  overhaste  and  blind  zeal  i 
he  swears  an  oath,  which,  though  convinced  of  i 
its  hostile  operation,  he  wishes  to  keep,  but  cannot 
and  is  not  alloyed  to  keep.     So  it  goes  from  sin  to 
sin  after  humble  faith  in  the  Lord  is  once  given 
up;  in  spite  of  all  religious  zeal  and  zeal  for  duty 
and  calling,  by  which  it  is  hoped   to  win  God's  ! 
approbation  and  heal  the  wound  of  a  bad  con-  ; 
science,  there  remains  the  inner  discord,  and,  if  i 
there  come  no  true  repentance  and  conversion,  a  \ 
condition  of  inner  life  must  result  like  Saul's  when  j 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  left  him  and  the  evil  spirit 
came  over  him. 

6.  There  is  here  (vers.  24-26)  a  six-fold  testi 
mony  against  Saul:  1)  The  word  of  his  own 
mouth:  "till  I  have  avenged  myself  on  my  ene 
mies,"  ver.  24;  2)  The  word  of  his  son:  "my 
father  troubles  the  land,"  ver.  29;  3)  The  failure 
of  the  pursuit  of  the  Philistines,  vers.  30,  31  ;  4) 
the  Lord's  silence  when  he  was  inquired  of,  ver. 
87  ;  5)  The  silence  of  the  people  at  his  oath,  ver. 
39;  6)  the  decision  of  the  people,  ver.  45,  by 
which  God's  decision  was  made  apparent,  and 
Saul's  conflict  with  the  Lord  and  himself  shown 
to  be  a  conflict  also  with  the  people,  who  recog 
nized  God's  hand  and  will  better  than  he.  On 
God's  side  there  are  not  lacking  co-working  means 
by  which  man,  when  he  detaches  himself  from 


God,  may  be  brought  to  consider  himself  and  re 
turn  to  God.  And  if  he  do  not  return,  it  is  be 
cause  of  the  energy  with  which  the  human  will 
persistently  follows  its  own  path,  and  rejects  all 
God's  exhortations  and  influences. 


HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Chap.  xiii.  1-15.  The  test  to  which  faith  is  put: 
1)  When  the  need  rises  higher  and  higher,  and 
threatens  destruction.  2)  When  the  divine  help 
conies  not  at  the  expected  hour.  3)  When  hu 
man  support  wholly  fails.  4)  Whin  one's  own 
heart  doubts  and  is  afraid. — Vers.  8-15.  Doubt 
of  tlie  heart  tempted  by  unbelief  as  to  the  Lord's 
power  and  help :  1)  Its  root  in  the  yet  unconquered 
self  (self-love,  self-will,  self-conceit).  2)  Its 
manifestation  in  disobedience  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord.  3)  Its  fruit  the  loss  of  the  blessings  of 
divine  grace. 

The  question  of  conscience:   What  hast  ihov.  clone? 

1 )  What  it  si  (/n  (fics  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  (vers. 
8-10).     2)  With  what  excuses  an  evil  conscience 
answers  it   (vers.  11,   12).     3)   What  judicial  an- 
siccr  the  word  of  God  gives  to  it  (vers.  13,  14). 

The  steps  in  the  fall  from  faith  into  unbelief :  1) 
Unrest  through  doubt  and  fear.  2)  Sin  in  im 
patience  and  disobedience.  3)  Excuses  that  have 
no  ground.  4)  Accusation  by  God's  Spirit.  5) 
Sentence  bv  God's  word. — [It  is  questionable 
whether  we  should  regard  Saul  as  having  had 
true  faith  in  God. — Tit.] 

J.  DISSELIIOFF  :  First  steps  towards  the  fall 
of  an  alreadv  approved  servant  of  God:  1)  From 
what  hidden  corner  of  the  heart  has  come  forth 
the  stumbling-block  which  made  him  stumble. 

2)  What  lias  hindered  him,  after  stumbling,  from 
again   walking    upright  on   his  feet. — [IlEXRY: 
It  is  not  sinning  that  ruins  men,  but  sinning  and 
not  repenting;  falling  and  not  getting  up  again. 
-Til.] 

[Ver.  14.  HENRY:  Was  not  this  hard,  to  pass 
so  severe  a  sentence  upon  him  and  his  house  for 
a  single  error,  and  that  seemed  so  small,  and  in 
excuse  for  which  he  had  so  much  to  say?_  Xp. 
(1)  The  Lord  here  shows  that  there  is  no  sin  lit 
tle,  because  no  little  God  to  sin  against.  (2)  He 
shows  that  disobedience  to  an  express  command, 
though  in  a  small  matter,  is  a  great  provocation ; 
as  in  the  case  of  our  first  parents.  (3)  He  warns 
\\ztotakeheed  of  our  spirits;  for  that  which  ^ to 
men  may  seem  but  a  small  offence,  yet  to  Him 
that  kno\vs  from  what  principle,  and  with  what 
disposition  of  mind  it  is  done,  may  appear  a  hei 
nous  crime. — TR.] 

[Vers.  6,  7.  "  Man's  extremity  is  God's  oppor 
tunity." — Ver.  10.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  how 
great  a  calamity  might  have  been  averted,  how 
great  a  blessing  gained!  (Saul  could  wait ^ no 
longer,  and  yet  Samuel  came  when  he  had  just 
finished  the  burnt-offering,  and  had  not  yet  of 
fered  the  peace-offering,  ver.  9.)— Ver.  12.  "And 
I  forced  myself."  Reluctant  and  self-deceived 
disobedience.— Ver.  13.  The  folly  of  disobeying 
G0(l. — Ver.  14.  "Jehovah  hath  sought  him  a 
man  'after  his  own  heart ':"  1)  A  man  devout,  not 
merely  by  fits  and  starts,  but  profoundly  and 
habitually.  2)  A  man  not  self-willed,  who 
would  rule  according  to  the  command  of  God 
through  the  prophets.  3)  A  man  who  when  he 


CHAP.  XIII.  l-XIV.  52. 
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had  done  wrong  would  penitently  submit  to  ("iod's 
chastening,  invincibly  trust  in  Hod's  goodness, 
and  faithfully  strive  to  live  more  according  to 
God's  will,  '(hi  these  and  similar  points,  Saul 
and  David  migbt  be  contrasted.)  MAURICE: 
Tb is  was  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  the  man 
who  thoroughly  believed  in  God,  as  a  living 
and  righteous  Being  ;  who  in  all  changes  of  tor- 
tune  clung  to  that  conviction;  who  could  act 
upon  it,  live  upon  it;  who  could  give  himself 
up  to  God  to  use  him  as  He  pleased  ;  who  could 
be  little  or  great,  popular  or  contemptible,  just 
as  God  saw  tit  that  he  should  be.  .  .  .  How  many 
of  us  feel  that  those  who  have  committed  grave 
outward  transgressions  may  nevertheless  have 
had  hearts  which  answered  more  to  God's  heart, 
which  entered  far  more  into  the  grief  and  the  joy 
of  His  Spirit,  than  ours  ever  did  !  (See  the  whole 
Sermon  in  "  Prophets  and  Kings. "j — Tu. ] 

Chap.  xiv.  1  sqq.  S.  SCHMID:  When  God  has 
resolved  to  accomplish  something  great  and  won 
derful  through  a  man,  He  knows  how  in  a  won 
derful  manner  so  to  move  his  spirit  that,  without 
tempting  (Jod  and  with  a  believing  heart,  lie 
attempts  that  which  is  above  his  nature  and  his 
power. — Ver.  (>.  Bcrlenb.  1$  ible :  "There  is  no 
restraint  to  the  Lord,"  etc.  These  words  have 
such  force  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  them 
without  abating  their  force.  In  so  saying  Jona 
than  goes  through  all  apparent  great  perils  with 
a  spirit  becoming  a  soul  at  once  righteous  and 
composed.  It  is  true,  O  (Jod,  that  it  is  no  harder 
for  Thee  to  deliver  us  by  few  than  by  many. 
Our  strength  counts  for  as  little  before  Thee  a< 
our  weakness. — The  measure  of  faith  is  also  the 
measure  of  God's  help.  Such  a  soul  undertakes 
everything  with  heartiness  because  it  does  not 
long  consider.  It  knows  that  God  can  do  every 
thing,  and  that  is  enough  for  it.  The  more  it 
doubts,  too,  its  own  powers,  the  more  it  trusts  the 
power  of  God. — S.  SCIIMID:  Two  points  has  a 
pious  man  in  his  performances  especially  to 
observe:  one  is  that  his  faith  shall  confide  in 
God's  promise  ;  the  other,  that  he  shall  not  doubt 
God's  almightiness. — \_ILtpe,  founded  on  fnifh  :  1  i 
It  is  certain— a  matter  of  faith — that  the  Lord 
can  save  by  many  or  by  few.  2)  It  may  be — a 
matter  of  hope — that  He  will  work  for  us.  (Peo 
ple  often  say  :  "I  have  faith  that  we  shall  suc 
ceed  in  this  enterprise."  That  is  not  properly 
a  matter  of  faith,  but  only  of  hope.  We  believe 
that  God  can  give  success  when  it  is  His  will ; 
we  are  persuaded  that  our  enterprise  is  righteous 
and  would  have  desirable  results;  therefore  we 
hope  that  it  may  prove  to  be  (iod's  will  to  give 
us  success.)—  TR.]— Vers.  18,  19.  STARKE:  That 
is  the  way  with  all  hypocrites;  when  a  rainburst 
of  misfortune  falls  upon  them,  they  are  quite 
devout,  pray  industriously  and  seek  defence  and 
protection  from  God  ;  but  when  the  storm  is  past 
they  run  off  again,  and  ask  not  after  God,  Luke 
xvii.  17. — [WORDSWORTH:  Saul  is  a  specimen 
of  that  class  of  persons  who  show  a  certain  reve 
rence  and  zeal  for  the  outuwrd  forms  of  religion, 
and  even  a  superstitious  reliance  on  them,  but 
are  not  careful  to  cherish  the  inner  spirit  of  vital 
religion. — TR.] 

Ver.  23.  The  Scriptures  ascribe  everything  to 
God.  And  in  order  not  to  ascribe  everything  to 


the  creature,  they  do  not  say  :  Jonathan  delivered 
Israel,  but,  God  saved  Israel.  From  this  we  can 
see  that  a  soul  which  truly  resigns  itself  to  God 
is  in  His  hand  only  a  poor  in.-trument,  which 
He  is  wont  to  use  with  greater  advantage  the  less 
it  works  anvthing  of  itself,  but  merely  follows 
the  hand  and  the  will  of  God. —  Ver.  2-1.  [WORDS 
WORTH  :  Observe  his  egotism.  He  does  not  call 
them  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  but  he  says:  "that 
/  may  be  avenged  on  mine  enemies;"  and  he 
speaks  in  this  self-confident  tone  e\vn  after  that 
the  Lord  had  just  marvellously  interfered  to  save 
Israel. — -Tu  ] — ('RAM Kit:  To  make  a  vow  incon 
siderately  is  censurable,  and  woe  to  those  who 
deliberate  without  consulting  God,  I>a.  xxx.  1. — 
HALL:  Hypocrisy  is  always  covered  with  a  blind 
and  ungrateful  zeal,  Rom.  x.  2. — S.  Sen  MID: 
The  lack  of  foresight  in  those  who  fancy  them 
selves  quite  too  wise  or  are  carried  away  l>y  vio 
lent  passions  often  lets  the  fairest  opportunity  of 
accomplishing  something  good  slip  between  the 
hands. — Ver.  32.  S.  SCHMID:  A  >-in  seldom 
remains  alone,  and  from  one  error  always  arise 
several  others.  —  HALL:  A  hasty  vow  commonly 
brings  much  mischief  after  it. —  Ver.  33.  Berh-nh. 
Bible:  Tims  do  hypocrites  know  how  to  see  evil 
in  others,  but  not  in  themselves. — OSIANDKR: 
That  is  the  wav  with  hypocrites,  flu'//  will  nerer 
lie  guiltv,  but  others  shall  nlinuj*  be  so.  —  Ver.  3o. 
('RAMER:  Hypocrites  have  the  appearance  of 
holiness;  but  the  power  of  godlim^s  they  deny, 
2  Tim.  iii.  5:  K/.ek.  xxxiii.  31. — O.-IANDER: 
Hypocrites  wish  to  be  regarded  as  if  they  were 
promoting  the  honor  of  (toil  and  of  His  name, 
and  yet  in  fact  are  seeking  nothing  but  their  own 
honor. — Ver.  3d.  STAUKK:  A  ('hri-tian  should 
begin  nothing  till  he  is  first  assured  of  the  divine 
will.  —  Ber/e/.b.  Bible:  Saul  as  a  picture  of  stout 
self-reliance  always  wishes  only  to  carry  out  his 
!  purposes  without  God,  to  get  booty,  make  the 
1  victory  greater,  annihilate  the  enemy.  It  never 
;  came  into  his  head  to  ask  God's  counsel. — Vers. 
1  38,  39.  CRAMER:  Clod's  eyes  look  at  faith,  and 
without  that  it  is  impossible  to  pl"a<e  ( lod,  Jer. 
v.  3 ;  lleh.  xi.  d. — S.  SCIIMID:  rnju<t  sentences 
and  rash  oaths  should  not  be  approved,  but  con 
demned  at  least  by  silence.— Ver.  40.  S.  SCIIMID: 
It  is  wise  conduct  not  to  oppose  the  authorities, 
but  to  be  pleased  with  their  words  and  works,  so 
j  long  as  God's  word  and  conscience  permit. — 
I  Vers.  42-44.  S.  SCIIMID:  He  who  has  a  good 
conscience  is  not  afraid  of  God's  judgment,  -John 
j  iii.  21.  To  push  justice  to  extremes  is  often  to 
'do  the  greatest  injustice. — [ScoTT :  Those  who 
;  are  indulgent  to  their  own  sins  are  generally 
severe  in  animadverting  on  the  sins  of  others; 
and  such  as  most  disregard  God's  authority  are 
most  impatient  when  their  own  commands  appear 
to  be  slighted.— TR.] 

Vers.  1-15.   The  believing  spirit  of  Gotfs  soldiers 

against  the   enemies   of  God's   kingdom:  1)    It 

confers  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  makes  the 

boldest  ventures  alone  with  its  God   (vers.  1-3). 

2)  It  shrinks  not  back  before  the  greatest  diffi- 

i  culties   and   perils   (vers.   1-6).     3)    It   humbly 

:  leaves  success  to  the  Lord  (ver.  0,  "perhaps,"  etc.}. 

\  4)  It  trusts  alone  in  God's  almightiness  without 

regard  to  human  might  (ver.  6,  "  there  is  ...  to 

j  the  Lord,"  etc.}.     5)  It  marks  the  signs  from  the 

i  Lord,  by  which  it  becomes  certain  of  its  success 
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(vers.  7-12).  6)  It  gains,  by  God's  help,  a  glo 
rious  victory  (vers.  13-15). 

Vers.  16-23.  The  Lord  helps  His  people  in  the 
conflict  against  their  enemies,  in  that  1)  lie  sud 
denly  and  unexpectedly  defeats  them  upon  hid 
den  paths  and  in  a  wonderful  manner  (vers.  16- 
19) ;  2)  lie  brings  their  enemies  into  confusion 
and  causes  them  to  turn  their  weapons  against 
each  other  (ver.  20) ;  3)  The  forces  of  His  people 
that  had  yielded  He  rescues  again  and  brings 
them  back  to  His  side  (ver.  21),  and  4)  the  dis 
heartened  and  despairing  He  collects  again  to 
His  host,  to  be  partakers  in  His  victory. 

Vers.  24-46.  The/oily  of  those  who  let  themselves 
be  ruled  by  carnal  zeal:  1)  They  are  thoughtless 
and  over-hasty  in  their  resolutions;  2)  They  are 
unintelligent  and  err  in  the  means  lor  their  aim; 

3)  Falling  heels  over  head  they  miss  the  goal; 

4)  Led  astray,   they  carry  away  with  them  into 
error  and  sin  the  men  who  are  under  their  influ 
ence  ;    5)    While   in   self-seeking    and    self-will 
striving   after  good    reputation   before   God  and 
men,  they  must  before  God  and  men  be  put  to 
shame. 

Vers.  35—46.  The  exhortation,  Let  us  draw  near 
hither  unto  God.  1)  Whereon  it'  rexte.  (a]  On 
the  nearness  of  God  to  us;  (/»  on  our  duty  in  all 
things  to  place  ourselves  before  God's  face.  2) 
What  it  aims  at.  (a)  The  clear  knowledge  of  the 
will  of  God  ;  (b)  the  consciousness  and  manifesta 
tion  of  our  own  sin  before  the  Lord. 


Ver.  37.  God's  silence  when  we  question  Him  is 
also  an  answer,  which  1)  calls  us  to  earnest  self- 
examination,  in  order  to  discover  to  us  the  im 
pure  ground  in  our  heart,  from  which  the  ques 
tion  proceeds,  and  2)  causes  us  to  mark  the  di 
vine  delay  as  to  that  which  we  desire  in  a  car 
nal  way. 

Ver.  45.  IVhen  is  the  people's  voice  God's  voice  f 
1)  When  it  is  an  echo  of  that  which  God  by  His 
word  and  His  deeds  of  grace  has  spoken  into  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  people.  2)  When  it 
is  a  contradiction  to  that  which  clearly  opposes  the 
word  and  work  of  God. 

VITS.  24-45.  Misuse  of  the  name  of  God  in  the 
service  of  hypocrisy :  1 )  By  idle  swearing  in  over- 
hasty  resolutions.  2)  By  impenitent  invocation 

,  of  divine  help  in  self-willed  undertakings.  3)  By 
zeal  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  against  other  peo 
ple's  sins,  while  ignoring  and  concealing  one's 
own. 

CHAP.  XIV.  J.  DTSSELHOFF  :   The  time  between 

,  the  stumbling  and  the  fall.     We  see,  1)  How  God's 

I  wondrous  faithfulness  drives  Saul  not  to  shame  at 
his  unbelief,  but  only  to  carnal  zeal ;  2)  How  he 
wishes  to  supply  the  half- felt  want  of  thorough 
repentance  bv  outward  service  of  God;  3)  How 
therefore  the  further  gracious  respite  and  help  of 

i  God  led  not  to  upright  action  but  to  security. 

j  [The  fall  of  Saul  may  be  fully  and  instructively 
traced  by  the  help  of  "  Historical  and  Theologi- 

I  cul,"  Nos.  3  and  5.— TR.] 


SECOND    SECTION. 

The  rejection  of  Saul  for  his  disobedience  in  the  Amalekite  war. 
CHAPTER  XV.  1-35. 

1  SAMUEL  also  [And  Samuel]  said  unto  Saul,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  sent  me  to 
anoint  thee  to  be  [om.  to  be]  king  over  his  people,1  over  Israel  ;  now  therefore  [and 

2  now]  hearken  thou  unto  the  voice  of  the  words2  of  the  Lord   [Jehovah].     Thus 
saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  of  hosts,  I  remember  [have  considered3]  that  which  [what] 
Amalek  did  to  Israel,  how  he  laid  wait  for  [withstood4]   him  in  the  way,  when  he 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  Omitted  in  Sept.  (Vat,,  not  Alex.);  Syr.  has  "  Israel  his  people,"  while  Vulg.  and  some  MSS.  have 
"his  people  Israel."    These  may  be  free  renderings,  or  may  point  to  different  texts. — TR.] 

2  [Ver.  1,  Wanting  in  Vat.,  Sept..  and  Vulg.,  and  perhaps  in  Arab,  (though  Ar.  Sip  is  rather  1T1  than  7lp). 
The  Heb.  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  later  insertion  to  avoid  an  anthropomorphism  "voice  of  God"  (but  the  Targ. 
has  "  the  word  of  the  saying  of  Jehovah  ")  but  simply  as  a  full  expression  (comp.  ^   Vlp  vers.  20,  22  of  this  ch.). 
The  Heb.  Vlp  is  equivalent  to  "  word  "  (as  in  Arab.)  in  the  phrase  "  hear  the  voice,  obey  the  voice  of  Jehovah."— TR.] 

3  [Ver.  2.  The  word  Hp3)  means  "visit,"  "  inspect,"  "  fix  the  mind  on,"  Vulg.  recensui,  Aq.  eireaKe^dwv. 

Others  render  (improperly)  "  will  punish,"  so  Sept.  eKSiKijo-w.  Berl.  Bib.  will  heimsuchen,  De  Wette  ahnden.  Gesen. 
(Thes.  s.  v.}.  The  signification  "punish"  exists,  but  the  future  sense  does  not  accord  so  well  with  the  following 
verse.— TR.] 

4  [Ver.  2.  QJij?  with  h  "to  set  one's  self  against."    In  the  corresponding  passage  in  Deut.  (xxv.  17-19)  the 
word  rpp  is  used  "to  go  to  meet"  in  hostile  sense,  and  it  is  added  "cut  off  thy  rear-guard,"  which  perhaps  in 
part  suggested  the  rendering  of  Eng.  A.  V.,  which  is  found  only  here,  comp.  Jer.  ix.  7  (8).    The  Targ.,  however, 
has  "  laid  wait"  (?DD),  and  Syr.  and  Arab,  omit.— TE.] 
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3  came   up  from   Egypt.     Now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy5  all  that 
they  have,  and  spare  them  not,  but  slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant  and  suckling, 
ox  and  shtep,  camel  and  ass. 

4  And  Saul  gathered  [summoned]  the  people  together  [ovi.  together],  and  num 
bered  them  in  Tt-laim,6  two  hundred  thousand  footmen,  and  ten  thousand  men  of 

5  Judah.7     And  Saul  came  to  a  [the]8  city  of  Amalek,  and  laid  wait9  in  the  valley.10 

6  And  Saul  said  unto  the  Keuites,  Go,  depart,  get  you  down  from  among  the  Ama 
lekites,  lest  I  destroy  you  with  them  ;  for  ye  showed  kindness  to  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  when  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt.     So  [And]   the   Kenites11  departed  fn  in 

7  among  the  Amalekites.     And  Saul  smote  the  Amalekites  from  Havilah  until  [as]18 

8  thou  comest  to  Shur,  that  is  over  against  Egypt.     And  he  took  Agag  the  king  of 
the  Amalekites  alive,  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  people  [all  the  people  he  utterly 

9  destroyed]  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.     But  [And]  Saul   and   the  people   spared 
Agag,  and  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  oxfcu  and  of  the  fadings   [secondrate],18 
and  the  lambs,  and  all  that   was  good,  and    would   not    utterly  destroy  them  ;  but 
everything  that  was  vile13  and  refuse,  that  they  destroyed  utterly. 

10  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  [And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came]  unto  Samuel, 

11  It  repenteth  me  that  I  have  set  up   [made]   Saul  to  be  [om.  to  be]  king;  for  he  is 
turned  back  from  following  me,  and  hath  not  performed  my  commandments.    And 

12  it  grieved"  Samuel;  and  he  cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  all  night.     And  when 
[om.  when]  Samuel  rose  early15  to  meet  Saul  in  the   morning,  [ins.  and]  it  was  told 
Samuel,16  saying,  Saul  came 'to  Cannol,  an. I   behold,  he  set  him  up  a  place   [inonu- 

13  nient]17  and  is  gone   about,  and  passed  on  [over],  and  gone  down  to  Gilgal.     And 
Samuel  came  to  Saul,18  and  Saul  said  unto  him,  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord  [Je- 

14  hovah]  ;  I  have  performed  the  commandment  of  the   Lord   [Jehovah].     And   Sa 
muel  said,  What  meaneth  then  [And  what  is]  this,  bleating  of  the  [om.  the19]  sheep 

15  in  mine  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  [om.   the19]  oxen  which  I  hear?     And  Saul 
said,  They20  have  brought  them  from  the  Amalekites  ;  for  the  people  spared  the 

6  [Vor.  3.  Sept.:  "Destroy  him  and  all  his."  which  is  preferred  by  Wollhausen.  Thi 
duplet,  and  the  Vulg.  adds  "V/  nonconcupiscas  ex  rebus  ipsiusaliquitl"  The  "utterly"  whi 
employs  in  rendering  the  word  D^H  is  :*s  good  an  expression  of  the  idea,  perhaps,  as 
lator's  note  in  the  bodv  of  the  work. — Tit.l 

«  [Ver.  4.  Sept.  ''GJIgal"  (see  Krdmann),  Syr.  Tdoi/n  or  Tf/o>/r.  Arab.  TmrHn.     Chald.,   Vulg.  and  others 
taken  the   word  as  appellative;  C'hald. :  "by  paschal    lambs,"  on  which    llashi    (Breithatipt's   translation! 
"Saul  told  every  man  to  take  a  lamb  from  the  royal  flocks,  and  then  he  numbered  the  lambs,  since  it  \\a-  t'< 
den  (Gen.  xvi.  10,  nl.)  to  number  the  Israelites;"  Anonymous  Greek  version  un  the  Hexapla/  opfxacru'  for  api'acriy; 
Vulg. :  ijiimsi  agnns. — TR.| 

i  [Vor.  4.  "  It  is  strange  that  Judah  forms  only  the  twenty-first  part  of  tho  army,  and  that  'footmen'  and 
'men  of  Judah  '  stand  opposed  to  one  another  "  i  Wellh.).  Syr.:  "two  hundred  thousand  footmen,  and  ten  thou 
sand  with  the  men  of  Judah."  The  text  is  not  clear. — Tit.] 

8  [Ver.  ft.  The  definite  Art.  is  bettor,  since  it  was  certainly  the  principal  (possibly,  the  only  i  city  of  die  Amalo- 
kites.  Perhaps  it  was  called  Ir-Amalek  (Bib.  OominA  Sept. 'has  "cities,"  and  so  Josephus  (  Bib.  Comm.).— TR.] 

»  [Vor.  ft.  On  the  Heb.  verb-form  see  Erdmann.— Tu.j 

10  [Ver.  5.  The  bed  of  a  winter-torrent,  or,  a  ravine  throuirh  which  flows  a  brook  or  torrent ;  Arab.  Wady. — Tu.] 

11  [Ver.  6.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  tho  Art.  in  the  Heb.  Wellhaiison  proposes  to  read  ?*p  (as  in  Numb. 

xxiv.  2-2;  Judg.  iv.  1M.— Tn.J 

18  [Ver.  7.  The  general  direction  is  here  given,  as  in  Gen.  xxv.  18  (where,  apparently,  for  I^X  we  must  read 


*^$).— TR.] 

w  I  Ver.  9.  On  the  forms  on  this  verse  see  Erdmann.  Sept.:  "the  good  of  the  flocks  and  of  the  herds  and  of 
the  eatables  (D'J'DUto)  and  of  the  vines  (D'D~O)."  For  D'J$0  (Eng.  A.  V.  "failings)"  Vulg.  has  vcdtibu.-j,  \»-r- 
haps  reading  D'DD*p,  or  (Bib.  Comm.).  D'J#.  Wellhansen  transposes  the  Sj7  from  the  fourth  word  to  the  third 

and  renders :  "  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  oxen,  the  fat  and  well-fed  animals."  As  the  text  stands  the  third  word 
is  best  rendered  "  second-rate."  which  is  not  satisfactory.  Proposed  different  readings  are  discussed  in  the  ex 
position.— TR.]  , 

"  [Ver.  11.  The  meaning  here  is  not  clear.    The  Heb.  phrase  O   ")TT1)  usually  means  "was  angry,"  properly 

"was  hot.  excited,"  not  only  by  anger,  but  (as  in  Arab.,  Gesen.,  FuersO  by  any  emotion,  as  grief.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  establish  the  sense  "was  sorry;"  the  most  favorable  passage.  (Jen.  xlv.  ft.  is  not  decisive,  and,  indeed, 
is  commonly  rendered  "be  not  angry."  If  Samuel  here  was  anery,  it  was  either  with  Saul  (which  is  improbable), 
or  with  himself  (for  which  there  is  no  reason),  or  with  God  (which  we  should  not  expect  in  Samuel),  or  with  tho 
general  situation  of  affairs  (which  includes  the  others  in  part  or  in  whole).  The  indefinite  word  "  grieved  "  might 
therefore,  be  retained  in  the  translation. — TR.) 

16  [Ver.  12.  Pregnant  construction  for  "rose  up  and  went  to  meet  Saul.'  Such  constructions  are  common  in 
Hehrew.-TR.] 

16  [Ver.  12.  The  Sept.  here  badly  transposes  the  names  Samuel  and  Saul.— TR.") 

"  [Ver.  12.  T  clearly  here  "monument."    Its  relation  to  T  "  hand  "  and  its  original  stem  are  not  known. 

T 

"  [Ver.  13.  Sept.  inserts:  "and  he  was  offering  sacrifices,"  though  it  is  clear  from  the  narrative  that  Samuel 
had  not  seen  the  animals,  ver.  14  (Wellh.).— TR.] 

19  [Ver.  14.  The  Heb.  Art.  is  here  better  omitted  in  Eng.— TR.] 
»  [Ver.  15.  Sept. :  I.— TR.] 
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best  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  oxen  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  thy  God  ; 

16  and  the  rest  we'20  have   utterly  destroyed.     Then   [And]   Samuel  said  unto  Saul, 
Stay,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  hath  said  to  me  this   night. 
And  he  said  unto  him,  Say  on. 

17  And  Samuel  said,  When  [Though]21  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast  thou 
not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  anointed  thee 

18  king  over  Israel  ?     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  sent  thee  on  a  journey  [way],  and  said, 
Go  and  utterly  destroy  the  sinners  the  Amalekites,  and   fight  against  them  until 

19  they  be  consumed.'22     Wherefore,  then,  didst  thou  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  but  didst  fly  upon  the  spoil,  and  didst  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  [Je- 

20  hovah]  ?     And  Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  Yea'23  [om.    yea]  I  have  obeyed  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]24,  and  have  gone  the  way  which  the   Lord   [Jehovah]  sent 
me,  and  have  brought  Agag  the  king  of  Amalek,  and  [ins.  the  Amalekites  I]  have 

21  utterly  destroyed   the  Amalekites    [om.  the  Amalekites].     But  [And]  the  people 
took  of  the  spoil,  sheep  and  oxen,  the  chief  of  the  things  which  should  have  been 
utterly  destroyed  [things  devoted  to  destruction  (or,  banned)]  to  sacrifice  unto  the 

22  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  in  Gilgal.     And  Samuel  said,  Hath  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
as  great  delight  in  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  ?     Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat 

23  of  rams.     For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity 
and  idolatry  [For  the  sin  of  witchcraft  is  rebellion,  and  idolatry  (or  idols)  and  tera- 
phim  is  stubbornness].25     Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah],  he  hath  also  [mn.  also]  rejected  thee  from  being  king. 

24  And  Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  I  have  sinned,  for  I  have  transgressed  the   com 
mandment  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  and  thy  words;  because  I  feared  the  people  and 

25  obeyed  their  voice.     Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  pardon  [And  now,  pardon,  I  pray 
thee]  my  sin,  and  turn  again  [return]  with  me.  that  I  may  [and  I  will]  worship  the 

26  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  Samuel   said  unto  Saul,  I  will  not  return  with  thee  ;  for 
thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord   [Jehovah],  and  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  hath 

27  rejected  thee  from  being  king  over  Israel.     And  as  [om.  as]  Samuel  turned  about 

28  to  go  away,  [ins.  and]  he  laid  hold  upon  the  skirt  of  his  mantle,  and  it  rent.     And 
Samuel  said  unto  him,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from 
thee  this  day,  and  hath  given  it  to  a  neighbor  of  thine  that  is  better  than  thou. 

29  And  also,  the  Strength26  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent  ;  for  he  is  not  a  man  that 

30  he  should  repent.     Then  [And]  he  said,  I  have  sinned  ;  yet  honour  me  now,  I  pray 
thee,  before   the  elders  of  my  people  and  before  Israel,  and  turn  again   [return] 

31  with  me,  that  I  may  [and  I  will]  worship  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God.     So  [And] 
Samuel  turned  again  [returned]  after  Saul  ;  and  Saul  worshipped  the  Lord  [Je 
hovah]. 

32  Then  said  Samuel  [And  Samuel  said],   Bring  ye  hither  [om.  ye  hither]  to  me 
Agag  the  king  of  the  Amalekites.     And  Agag  came  unto  him  delicately  [cheer- 

33  fully].27     And  Agag  said,  Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past.     And  Samuel  said, 

21  [Ver.  17,  The  natural  translation  is  :  "  though  thou  art  little  in  thy  eyes,  art  thou  not  head  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel?"  as  in  Sept.  :  after  which  it  would  then  he  better  to  begin  a  new  sentence  and  continue  it  in  ver.  18  .  "Je 
hovah  anointed  thee  and  sent  thee."     The  past  rendering,  however,  (as  in  Eng.  A.  V.  Erdmann)  is  possible.  —  Tu.j 

22  [Ver.  18.  The  pron.  is  repeated  here  in  the  Heb.,  probably  by  clerical  error.  —  TR.] 

23  [Ver.  20.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Heb.  corresponding  to  "yea."    The  "lt*?N  here  introduces  oratio  recta 


(as  on  in  later  Greek).—  TR.] 

24  [Ver.  20.  Sept.  badly  "the  voice  of  the  people."—  TR.'| 

25  [Ver.  23.  The  Heb.  order,  in  which  the  predicate  precedes  the  subject,  is  more  forcible,  and  not  likely  to  be 
misunderstood  by  most  Eng.  readers.    So  it  is  stronger  to  omit  the  "as"  which  is  not  in  the   Heb.     The  word 
rendered  "  iniquity"  in  Eng.  A.  V.  (T1X)  means  "  nothingness,"  and  is  used  of  sin  in  general,  and  frequently  of 

idolatry  or  idols,  as  here.  The  Vers.,  except  Vulg.  and  Chald.,  are  here  confused.  Chald.  :  "  as  the  sin  of  the 
men  who  inquire  by  divination  is  the  sin  of  every  man  who  rebels  against  the  word  of  Jehovah,  and,  a«  the  sin 
of  the  people  who  wander  after  errors  (idols)  is  the  sin  of  every  man  who  heaps  up  and  adds  to  the  words  of  the 
prophets."  —  TR.] 

26  [Ver.  '20.  Tli'3  is1  variously  rendered.    Chald.  and  Syr.  have  same  stem  as   Hob.,  idea  of  power,  eminence; 

Vulg.,  triumphator;  Luther,  held  (hero);  Martin,  force;  Diodati,  viitnria  (victory);  De  Wette,  vcrtrauen  (confi 
dence,  trust)  ;  Van  Ess.,  wahrheit  (truth)  ;  Erdmann,  hort  (refuge).  The  Sept.  and  an  anonymous  Greek  version 
misunderstood  this  word,  and  rendered  (as  if  from  V^H)  "and  Israel  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  shall 


not  return."    The  Chald.  paraphrases  in  order  to  avoid  the  anthropomorphic  expressions  of  the  text.  —  TR.] 

27  |  Ver.  32   So  Chaldee.    Sept..  "  trembling,"  Vulg.,  pinquissimus  et  tremens,  Aq.  and  ipvfapias  "  delicately,  dain 
tily,"  and  so  Sym.  - 
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As  thy  sword  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  among 
women.     And  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Gilgal. 

34  Then  [And]  Samuel  went  to  Kamah  ;  and  Saul  went  up  to  his  house  to  (Jibcah 

35  of  Saul.     And  Samuel  came  no  more  to  see  Saul  [saw  Saul  no  more]  until  theday 
of  his  death  ;  nevertheless  [for]  Samuel  mourned  tor  Saul  ;  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
repented  that  he  had  made  Saul  king  over  Israel. 


EXEGKTICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-3.  Tin-  dirim-  roinmixxion  to  Sanl  to  ere- 
ciile  judgment  on  Amali-k.  \'er.  1  is  not  to  be 
connected  chronologically  with  ch.  xii.  (Then.), 
but  continues  the  narrative  of  chs.  xiii.  and  xiv. 
The  solemn  reminder  of  Saul's  royal  anointing 
and  of  Samuel's  divine  mission  to  that  er.d  refers 
not  to  xi.  !•">,  but  to  ix.  l-~> — x.  1.  It  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  following  commission  is  a  iliriiu' 
coiiDintnd,  communicated  bv  the  appointed  organ, 
the  prophet  of  ( Jod,  and  that  the  bearer  of  the! 
royal  office  has  here  to  perform  a  theocratic  mis 
sion  with  unconditional  obedience.  The  "wr" 
stands  tirst  [such  is  the  order  in  the  I  Feb. — Tit.] 
in  order  to  give  prominence  to  the  official  autho 
rity,  as  bearer  of  which  Samuel  must  needs  have 
felt  himself  obliged  bv  Saul's  past  conduct  to 
assert  himself  over  against  him. — Ver.  2.  The 
Amalekites  wen'  a  wild,  warlike  desert-people, 
dwelling  south  and  south-west  of  .Judea  in  Ara-  i 
bia  IVtnea,  descended  from  the  same  ancestor  as 
the  Kdomites,  and  took  their  name  from  Ksau's  { 
grandson  Amalek  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  12,  Hi;  1  Chron. 
i.  MlJ).  Comp.  .Joseph.,  Anlit/.  II.  1,  2,  where 
this  people  is  described  as  an  Kdomitic  tribe,  and 
their  territory  said  to  be  part  of  Idumea.  The 
mention  of  the  "country  of  the  Amalekites"  in 
(Jen.  xiv.  7  is  not  in  conflict  with  their  deriva 
tion  from  Ksau's  grandson,  for  this  (IFengst., 
Pent.  II.  303  sq.)  is  merelv  a  proleptical  state 
ment  (comp.  Winer,  IT.  11.  I.  •")!,  Amu.  1  ).'x'  In 
the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  20)  it  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  the  first  of  the  heathen 
nations  that  opposed  Israel  as  the  Lord's  people, 
and  whose  destruction  by  Israel  (comp.  ver.  S) 
is  foretold.  The  first  hostile  movement  of  this  ; 

iieople  is  narrated  in    Kx.  xvii.  8  sq.     Soon  atkr 
srael's  exodus  from   Kgypt  the   Amalekites  fell  | 
on  their  wearied  rearguard  in  the  desert  of  Re- 
phidim,   but  were  defeated   by  Joshua  through 
Moses'  prayer,  and  were  doomed  to  extermination 
by  the  divine  command   (vers.  14,    1(5).     (Jod'sj 
command  to  Saul  goes  back  to  these  first  hostili-  ' 
tie?  of  the  Amalekites  (which  wereoften  afterwards  i 
repeated  in  their  alliances  with  the  C'anaanites  ! 
(Num.  xiv.  40  sq.),  with  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  ' 
13),  and  with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  12)  ), 
the  Amalekites   (according  to   ver.  33)    having 
newly  made  an  inroad,  with  robberv  and  murder, 
on   the    Israelitish    territory.  —  I    have    noted 
what   Amalek    did    to  'Israel,    that    is,    the 
whole  series  of  Amalekite  hostilities,  the  begin 
ning  of  which  is  expressed  in  the  following  words:  j 
"how  he  withstood  him"  (to  Heb.  Dtf  supply 

*  [Another  view  is  that  the  Amalekites  were  an 
ancient  Arabian  trit>e  (G-Mi.  xiv.  7X  afterwards  partially 
filled  with  Edomitea  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  12,  10).  So  Ewald 
(Ow/).  I.  ;«i\  Knobel  (  V.  T.,  \  •&},  and  see  Smith's  Bib. 
Dirt.  s.  r.  For  the  view  of  the  text  see  Herzog  R.  E., 

6.  V. —  IK.] 


a<  in  1  Kings  xx.  12),  because  in  Kx. 
xvii.  11.  H»,  Amalek  is  declared  the  doomed 
hereditary  and  deadlv  eiiemv  of  Israel.  Comp. 
Deut.  xxv.  171!). 

Ver.  I!.  The  complete  extermination  of  the 
Amalekites,  persons  and  propcrtv,  as  a  righteous 
judgment  of  the  holy  (Jod  i  as  is  intimated  in  the 
"noted"  I  considered)  of  ver.  2 1  is  enjoined  on 
Saul.  The  phrase  "put  everything  under  the 
ban"  [this  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Ileh.; 
Kng.  A.  V.:  "  utterly  destroy," — Tu.J  i<  explained 
by  the  following  parallel  phrases  to  mean  "-lav 
ing,"  the  "  inferior  being  put  last  in  each  mem 
ber"  (Then,  i,  and  the  "  b/it/i  .  .  and"  expressing 
complete  destruction  n-itl«>ut  c.rccptiun. — [  '/'/,,•  ]'>,in. 
The  ban,  of  which  we  have  here  a  notable  in 
stance,  was  an  old  custom,  existing  probably 
before  Moses,  but  formulated,  regulated  and 
extended  by  him.  In  its  simplest  form  it  was 
the  devotion  to  (rod  of  anv  object,  living  or  dead. 
(The  object  thus  devoted  was  called  Q^n,  ('/«'/•<  ,n, 
from  Din,  "to  separate,"  "set  apart  from  com 
mon  use,"  and  from  the  noun  come-,  according 
to  Kwald,  the  Ileh.  Iliph.  "to  make  a  thing 
chert-m"  "put  under  the  ban.")  When  an  Israel 
ite  or  the  whole  congregation  wished  to  devote  to 
(Jod  anything,  man,  beast  or  field,  whether  for 
the  honor  of  ( Jod,  or  to  iret  rid  of  an  injurious  or 
accursed  thing,  it  was  brought  and  (.tiered  to  the 
priest,  and  could  not  then  be  redeemed  (Lev. 
xxvii.  2S)  —  if  living,  it  must  be  put  to  death.  A 
deep  consciousness  of  man's  sin  and  ( Jod's  holi 
ness  underlay  this  law.  The  wicked  thing,  con 
trary  to  the  spiritual  theocratic  life  of  (  Jod'.-; 
people,  must  be  removed,  must  be  committed  to 
him  who  was  the  ruler  and  judge  of  the  people. 
And  so  the  custom  had  a  breadth  of  use  as  well 
as  of  meaning  in  Israel  which  it  never  had  in 
other  ancient  nations  (  Kw. ).  A  citv  mi-rht  be 
devoted  (  Dent.  xiii.  12-17),  or  a  whole  nation  by 
vow  of  the  people  (Num.  xxi.  2),  or  by  command 
of  Ciod  (Kx.  xvii.  14).  In  such  case  all  human 
beings  and  cattle  were  to  be  slain,  all  the  spoil 
(houses,  furniture,  etr.}  to  be  burned,  the  land 
was  to  lie  for  some  time  fallow,  and  other  things 
to  be  given  to  the  sanctuary.  Krom  this  strict 
rule  there  were  occasional  deviations  (Num. 
xxxi.;  Josh.  ix.  3-1.")),  but  on  special  grounds. 
To  spare  the  devoted  tiling  was  a  grave  offence, 
calling  down  the  vengeance  of  God.  In  later 
times  the  ban  was,  doubtless  under  prophetic 
direction,  softened,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
times  the  infliction  of  death  had  quite  ceased. — 
On  this  whole  subject  see  Ew.,  Alterlh.  I.  101  sq. 
(1806),  Herzog  R.  E.,  s.  v.  Bann,  Comm.  of  Ka- 
lisch  and  Bib.  Comm.  on  Lev.  xxvii  — TR.] 

Vers.  4-9.  How  Saul  performs  thi-s  divine  com 
mand— Ver.  4.  Saul  summons  the  people  (Heb. 
"  make  them  hear,"  the  Pi.  only  elsewhere  in 


*  fThat  is.  "set  array  against,"  instead  of  "laid  wait 
for,"  as  in  Eng.  A.  V.— TB.J 
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xxiii.  8).  The  whole  of  the  population  fit  for 
war  (see  the  numbers  in  ver.  4)  appears  again  in 
arms,  because  the  powerful  Amalekites  could  be 
overthrown  and  destroyed  only  by  the  full  force 
of  Israel. — Telaim  is  the  same  with  Telem,  a 
southern  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24),  lying, 
therefore,  near  the  Amalekite  territory,  which 
agrees  with  Saul's  choice  of  the  place  for  his  mus 
tering  of  tiie  army.  The  reading  of  the  Sept.  : 
"  in  Gilgal,"  is  an  unfortunate  gloss,  suggested 
by  chs.  xi.  and  xii. — [On  the  numbers  see  "Text, 
and  Gram."  The  separate  mention  of  Judah 
points  possibly  to  a  post-Solomonic  date  for  the 
chapter.  See  Erdmaun's  Introduction,  p.  40. — 
TR.]*— Ver.  5.  The  name  of  the  "city"  of  the 
Amalekites,  against  which  Saul  advanced,  is  not 
known. f  Saul  lay  in  ambush  in  the  valley.  To 
this  Thenius  objects  that  nothing  more  is  said 
of  an  ambush,  and  that  Saul  went  openly  to 
work;  but  the  first  remark  is  of  no  importance, 
since  it  is  not  intended  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  battle ;  and  as  to  the  second,  Saul  was  able 
to  treat  with  the  Kenites  in  the  manner  described 
the  better  because  he  had  concealed  his  army  in 
a  gorge.  According  to  the  reading  conjectured 
by  Thenius:  "and  he  set  the  battle  in  array" 
(n^n^p  "pjp,  after  the  Arabic  [and  Targ.— 
TR.]  :  "he  set  the  people  in  array  there''),  Saul, 
"already  prepared  for  battle,"  must  have  addressed 
himself  openly  to  the  Kenites.  But  neither  this 
declaration  to  the  Kenites,  who  were  living  in 
the  midst  of  the  Amalekites,  nor  the  withdrawal 
of  the  former  from  their  midst  could  have  occurred 
as  related,  if  the  Israelitish  army  had  stood  over 
against  the  Amalekites  ready  for  battle.  The 
latter  would  certainly  not  have  looked  quietly  on 
while  Saul  withdrew  the  Kenite.-  from  them  to 
himself. — Tlie  Ken.ites,  a  small  tribe  of  the  north 
western  Arabian  nomadic  peoples  (in  Canaan  as 
early  as  Gen  xv.  19),  had  shown  friendship  and 
kindness  to  the  Israelites  alter  their  departure 
from  Egypt  (Num.  x.  29).  Moses'  brother-in- 
law,  Hobab  (Judg.  i  10),  belonged  to  them,  and 
under  his  guidance  it  was  that  this  kindness  was 
shown.  According  to  Judg.  i.  1(>  these  friendly 
Kenites  dwelt  south  of  the  city  Arad  in  the  wil 
derness  of  Judah,  that  is,  near  the  Amalekites, 
and  near  their  original  seat.  Thence  they  had 
descended  up  to  Saul's  time  farther  into  the 
Amalekite  territory.  Some  of  them  settled  in 
the  north,  as  Heber,  husband  of  Jael  (Judg.  iv. 
11,  17).  Another  branch  of  the  Kenites,  hostile 
to  the  Israelites  and  in  alliance  with  the  Edom- 
ites,  who  dwelt  in  the  caves  of  Arabia  Petnea, 
and  are  without  ground  regarded  by  Hengsten- 
berg  (Bllcam,  p.  190  sq.)  as  a  totally  distinct 
people,  are  set  forth  in  Num.  xxiv.  21  as  the 
object  of  God's  inevitable  judgment.  The  Ke 
nites  here  mentioned  (they  appear  also  in  the 
history  of  David  as  friends  of  Israel,  1  Samuel 
xxvii-  10;  xxx.  29)  are  withdrawn  from  the 
punishment  which  was  inflicted  on  the  Amalek 
ites. — Ver.  7.  The  defeat  of  the  Amalekites  reached 
from  Havilah  to  Slmr.  Havilah,  according  to 
Gen,  xxv.  18,  the  boundary  of  the  Ishmaelites, 

*  This  war  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
in  xiv.  48;  but  no  date  is  given,  and  the  chronology 
throughout  is  difficult.— TR.] 

f    31-1  is  Hiph.  of  mx,  contracted  from  2^X"1,  Ew. 


probably,  therefore  in  the  south-east  on  the  bor 
der  of  Arabia  Petraea  and  Arabia  Felix  (accord 
ing  to  Strabo  16,  767,  the  region  of  the  Chaulo- 
tceans,  which  he  puts  between  the  Nabataei  and 
the  Agrsei).  Shur  is  the  present  Wilderness  of 
Jifar,  the  portion  of  the  Arabian  desert  bordering 
on  Egypt,  into  which  the  Israelites  entered  after 
the  exodus  .(Ex.  xv.  22).  Saul  thus  smote  the 
Amalekites  throughout  their  territory  from  south 
east  towards  the  west  and  northwest. —  [Havilah 
and  Shut'.  Great  difficulty  attaches  to  the  name 
Havilah  on  account  of  the  different  mentions  of 
it  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  belongs  to  a  Cushite 
(Gen.  x-  7)  and  to  a  Shemitic  Joktanite  (Gen.  x. 
29),  perhaps  thus  denoting  a  region  in  southern 
Arabia  occupied  by  these  two  peoples.  The 
statement  in  Gen.  ii.  11  throws  no  light  on  the 
locality.  It  is  difficult  certainly  to  assign  to  this 
tribe  (the  Amalekites)  a  limit  so  far  south,  and 
we  should  then  have  to  suppose  a  place  different 
from  those  mentioned  in  the  passages  cited,  and 
have  almost  no  data  for  an  opinion. — Slmr  is 
certainly  in  the  border  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  fix  its  exact  position  from  the  Bible- 
statements  about  it  (Gen.  xvi.  7  ;  xx.  1  ;  xxv.  18; 
1  Sam.  xv.  7;  xxvii.  8;  Ex.  xv.  22,  23).  It 
seems  to  be  here  not  a  wilderness,  but  a  town  or 
fortress.  As  the  word  means  "  wall,"  and  Ebers 
lias  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  wall  extended  in 
ancient  times  across  the  north-eastern  boundary 
of  Egypt  (whence  the  name  Mizraim,  "the  en 
closed  or  fortified"),  it  is  suggested  by  "VVellhau- 
sen  that  the  place  took  its  name  from  the  wall 
near  which  it  was. — TR.] — Ver.  8.  Ayay  ("the 
/''/•?/,"  according  to  the  Arab.)  seems  to  have 
been  the  official  name  of  their  kings,  Num.  xxiv. 
7  (as  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians,  and  Abime- 
lech  among  the  Philistines).— That  Saul  did  not 
slay  Agag,  but  took  him  alive,  is  to  be  referred, 
from  what  we  know  of  Saul,  either  to  a  fit  of 
weak  lenity  and  forbearance,  or  to  a  vain  desire 
to  hold  the  king  of  this  people  prisoner  (v.  Ger- 
lach).* — The  whole  people,  that  is,  speaking  gene 
rally.  Some  survived  of  course  ;  the  Amalekites 
appear  afterwards,  xxvii.  8;  xxx.  1;  2  Sam. 
viii.  12.  Their  complete  annihilation  is  men 
tioned  in  1  Chron.  iv.  43. — Ver.  9.  Besides  the 
best  of  the  people,  king  Agag,  the  best  of  the 
property,  that  is,  among  this  people  herds  of 
course,  was  spared ;  for  selfish  reasons  Saul  and 
the  people  were  unwilling  to  destroy  the  best  of 
the  booty.  Besides  the  best  of  the  small  and  large 
cattle,  there  is  specially  mentioned  the  best  of 
the  D'J^p,  that  is,  the  animals  which  held  the 
second  rank  (so  the  Sing,  denotes  the  second 
after  the  king,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7,  the  second  of 
brothers,  1  Chron.  v.  12;  1  Sam.  viii.  2;  xvii. 
13,  and  the  Plu.  goblets  of  the  second  rank  in 
value,  Ezra  i.  10).  According  to  this  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  herds  were  divided  into  groups 
according  to  their  value.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
word  also  means  (Kimchi  and  Tanchum)  "ani 
mals  of  the  second  birth,"  which  were  thought 
better  than  the  others. — [So  Rodiger  in  Ges. 
Thes.,  while  Gesenius  says  incorrectly  that  they 
were  inferior.  Bochart  (Hieroz.  2,  43,  pp.  429- 
431)  renders  "bidentes,"  that  is,  animals  which 


*  [Or,  to  carry  him  in  triumph  (Gill),  or  because  of 
the  comeliness  of  his  person  (Joseph.).— TR.] 
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had  shed,  or  were  about  to  shed,  their  two  long 
teeth,  at  which  time  they  were-  in  their  prime. 
Other  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the  word, 
none  satisfactory. — TR.] — Fat  lambs  also,  fattened 
on  the  meadows,  are  specially  mentioned.  The 
Sept.  reading  "  vineyards"  (and  so  Ew.)  is  to  be 
rejected,  because,  as  Then,  rightly  says,  we  have- 
here  to  do  with  things  that  could  be  carried 
along.  Thenius  and  Ewald  [and  Eng.  A.  V.] 
read  (with  Chald.,  Syriac,  Arabic)  fadings" 
/D'jOiyp),  instead  of  "second-class"  (as  in  the 
Ileb.);  but  this  is  suspicious  on  account  of  the 
case  of  the  change.* — "And  they  spared  cn-ry- 
thiny  yood"  From  this  comprehensive  expres 
sion,  and  especially  from  the  following  statement 
of  what  they  destroyed,  it  is  evident,  that  the  idea 
of  the  word  "best1'  is  a  loosely-defined  one. 
Namely,  it  expressly  says,  they  destroyed  all 
property  [that  was  worthless. — Tit.Jt 

Vers.  10-23.  By  command  of  God  Said  is 
called  to  (tcconnt  by  Samuel  for  his  disobedience, 
and  his  excuse  being  set  aside,  is  hi/  <}n<l  con 
demned  (tnil  rejected. —  Ver.  10.  Samuel  rt-ceives 
a  revelation  from  (rod  concerning  Saul's  <  Jod- 
opposing  conduct.  The  psychological  basis  of 
this  revelation  is  Samuel's  exact  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  Saul's  heart,  which  was 
already  poisoned  and  rent  by  self-seeking  and 
self-will.  The  way  and  the  form  in  which  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Samuel  is  not  pointed 
out.  But  it  is  probable  from  what  follows  (  Ew. ) 
that  it  was  by  a  dream.  The  content  of  the 
divine  word  is  1)  the  declaration  :  It  repenteth 
me  that  I  have  made  Saul  king. —The 
repenfitnee  of  (rod,  is  the  anthropopathie  expres 
sion  for  the  change  of  the  divine  procedure  into 
the  opposite  of  what  the  holy  and  righteous  will 
of  (roil  had  determined  under  the  condition  of 
holy  and  righteous  conduct  by  men,  when  on 
man's  side  there  has  been  a  change  to  the  oppo 
site  of  this  condition  without  repentance.  Tlie- 
odoret :  "  ( rod's  repentance  is  His  change  in  ad 
ministration.".]:  The  repentance  of  God  always 
presupposes  a  change  for  the  worse  in  man's 
conduct  towards  God,  whose  holiness  and  justice 
must  consequently  assume  another  relation  to 
man;  hence  it  cannot  exist  without  accompany 
ing  sorrow  in  the  divine  love  over  the  sin  of 
man,  which  necessitates  a  change  in  God's  action 


*  [On  these  names  see  "Text,  and  Gram  mat."  No 
satisfactory  rendering  of  them  has  yet  been  given." 

t  HDX^*3,  from  the  connection,  refers  to  cattle,  as 
in  Gen!  xxxiii.  11— Hia'pl  Ewald  holds  that  this  can 
not  be  Niph.  Part,  from'  HID  "3.  "  contempt."  and  thinks 
the  text  corrupt,  ?12fi  6,  Anm.  1  ryet  remark*  that  the 
book  of  Samuel  presents  many  examples  of  strange 
words  fr.»m  the  popular  dialect].  Perhaps  it  is  a  min 
gling  of  nni  "sucked  out,"  and  HT3J,  "despised" 

(Bottcher).  But  it  is  possible  that  this'  last  word  was 
corrupted  in  the  popular  language,  so  as  to  produce  al 
literation  with  the  following  word  by  the  arbitrarily  in 
serted  3.  The  second  predicate  DOJ  is  [Ni.  Partcp.] 

from  D3D,  "to  melt,"  the  "ruined,  mangy  cattle." 
Masc.  and  Fern,  here  stand  together  abnormally,  as  in 
1  Kings  xix.  11. 

t  [See  Gill  in  loco  for  a  good  statement  of  this.— TK.] 


on  man's  life;  but  it  is  too  narrow  a  definition 
to  regard  it  (as  Keil  does,  on  (Jen.  vi.  <J  and  here) 
merely  as  an  anthropopathie  expression  for  the 
sorrow  of  the  divine  love  over  the  sin  of  man. 
Saul  indeed  remains  the  legitimate  king  of  Israel 
I  according  to  the  divine  appointment.  But,  since 
!  he  has  not  remained  the  humble  servant  of  God, 
|  as  which  he  was  called  to  be  king,  God  the  Lord, 
with  the  deep  sorrow  of  lli>  holy  love,  must  now 
regard  and  treat  him  as  an  apo.-tate  who  is  in 
conflict  with  the  truth  of  the  theocratic  kingdom. 
This  declaration  of  God's  repentance  itself  in 
volves  the  judicial  decision  of  God,  which,  how 
ever,  is  here  not  yet  expressly  announced ;  rather 
this  divine  word  contains  '2)  only  tin-  ground  of 
( Jod's  repentance:  for  he  is  turned  back 
from  following  me,  and  hath  not  per 
formed  my  commandment  [literally.  word]. 
The  first  clause  denotes  internal  defection  from 
sincere  fellowship  of  life  with  the  Lord  under 
the  figure  of  a  way,  in  which  the  walk  after  God, 
that  is,  in  His  retinue  in  fellowship  with  him,  is 
performed  in  humble  subjection  to  hi-  will  and 
command;  Saul  has  not  observed  Samuel's  ex 
hortation  "turn  not  aside  from  after  the  Lord" 
i  xii.  'JO),  and  has  gone  his  own  way  awav  from 
God.  The  last  clause:  "<ti<d  ftn*  not  ke^t  mi/ 
word,"  is  the  external  form  of  the  defection:  dis 
obedience  in  the  non  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
command.  "He  has  not  j><  rfonned  mv  word," 
that  is,  has  fallen  away,  has  not  reached  perma 
nence,  fulfilment. — A  two-fold  effect  is  produced 
by  this  revelation  of  God  on  Sm  .//<7'x  lienrt. — 
To  Samuel  was  kindled,  namely,  <m;ier 
i  supply  ^N,  "anger,"  as  in  Gen.  xviii.  oO ;  xxxi. 
.'](!;  2  Sam.  xix.  4.%  and  many  other  places). 
That  it  was  hoh/  anger  is  clear  from  what  follows; 
for  Samuel  could  pray  in  his  anger.  The  object 
of  his  anger  was  first,  obviously,  Saul's  defection 
and  disobedience,  and  then  the  therein  involved 
violation  of  the  Lord's  honor  and  thwarting  of 
His  purposes.  To  render: <%  wassorrv  "  i  J.Sehmid  : 
dol/tit  Snmiieli)  is  inadmissible,  because  UK-  ex 
pression  alwavs  denotes  <tn</er. —  [On  the  difficulty 
here  see  "Text,  and  Grammat." — Tr.]  —  But  to 
tinycr  at  Saul's  disobedience  and  frustration  of 
his  holy  mission  Samuel  adds  jn-ai/er  for  Saul, 
mighty,  fervent :  he  cried  to  the  Lord,  and 
persistent,  unremitting:  the  whole  night.— 
The  object  of  the  prayer  was  doubtless  not  release 
from  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  command  i  Ew.), 
but  the  exemption  of  Saul  from  the  sentence  of 
rejection  and  the  forgiveness  of  his  disobedience. 
But  the  hearing  of  such  a  prayer  is  conditioned 
on  the  sincere  repentance  of  him  for  whom  it  is 
made.  This  condition  did  not  appear  in  Saul, 
but  rather  its  opposite.  Therefore  the  picture  of 
the  priestly  mediator,  in  which  character  Samuel 
represents  Saul  before  the  Lord,  changes  into 
that  of  the  judging  prophet,  who  represents  the 
Lord  over  against  Saul. —  [Abarbanel  says,  that 
Samuel  was  angrv  and  displeased  because  lie 
loved  Saul  for  his  beauty  and  heroism  and  as  his 
own  creature  whom  he  had  made  king,  and  that 
he  prayed  all  night  because  God  had  not  revealed 
to  him"  Saul's  sin,  and  he  wished  to  know  why 
sentence  was  pronounced  against  him. — TR.]  — 
Ver.  12.  Having  thus  learned  immediately  from 
God  bv  this  revelation  his  dii*ine  mission  to  Saul, 
Samuel  after  this  grievous  night  goes  early  to 
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meet  Saul.  On  the  way  he  learns  that  Saul  had 
come  to  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  55),  now  Kurmul  with 
extensive  ruins  dating  from  ancient  times  and 
the  Middle  Ages,  southeast  of  Hebron  [ten  miles] 
on  the  mountains  of  Judah  (com p.  xxv.  '2  ;  xxvii. 
3) ;  that  he  had  there  set  up  a  -monument  in  com 
memoration  of  this  great  victory  over  Amalek. 
(T,  "  the  hand,"  here  denotes  a  monument  of 
victory,  as  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  because  this,  like 
the  hand,  directs  attention  to  what  it  denotes.) 
The  "him"  [=to  him]  is  in  the  whole  connec 
tion  significant,  as  it  brings  out  the  selfish  prin 
ciple  which  actuated  Saul.  He  does  not  give  the 
honor  to  God  the  Lord  by  unconditional  obedience, 
but  he  sets  up  a  monument  in  his  own  honor. — 
(3D'~l  ["is  turned,  gone  about'1]  cannot  mean 
"  went  in  solemn  procession"  ( Buns. ),  nor  are  we  to 
read:  "  and  turned  the  chariot,"  as  Then,  does  after 
the  Sept.  whose  translators  did  not  understand  the 
"toi"1>  "passed  on.")  He  passed  over,  namely 
from  Carmel  and  the  neighboring  mountain  across 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  then  descended  into 
the  Jordan-valley  to  (algal  ixiii.  4).  Saul  went 
to  Gilyal  to  celebrate  his  victory  with  offerings. 
Thenius  and  Ewald  insert  after  "CJilgal"  (from 
Sept.  and  Vulg.)  the  words:  "And  Samuel  came 
to  Saul,  and  behold,  he  was  offering  a  burnt-offer 
ing  to  the  Lord,  the  firstlings  of  the  spoil,  which 
he  brought  from  Amalek,"  supposing  (but  with 
out  sufficient  ground)  that  they  fell  out  of  the 
Heb.  because  the  following  sentence  begins  with 
the  same  words.  It  is  nowhere  hinted  that,  ac 
cording  to  the  view  of  the  narrator,  Samuel  and 
Saul  had  intended  to  meet  on  Mount  Carmel 
(Then.).  The  Sept.  introduced  Saul's  offering- 
after  the  analogy  of  xiii.  8  sq.  in  order  to  conform 
this  second  great  sin  of  Saul  to  the  first. — Ver.  13. 
Samuel  took  the  long  journey  to  Gilgal  to  meet 
Saul.  In  the  place  where  he  had  solemnly  pledged 
Saul  and  the  people  to  unconditional  obedience 
(chap,  xii.),  he  now  executes  judgment  for  disobe 
dience  to  the  divine  will.  The  psychological  and 
ethical  momenta  of  this  procedure  are  clearly  ex 
hibited  in  the  following  deeply  moving  narrative. 
After  all  that  had  occurred  between  Samuel  and 
Sanl  (xiii. — xv.  1),  Samuel's  mere  appearance 
must  have  been  an  accusation  and  a  warning  of 
conscience  for  Sanl.  Conscious  of  his  sin,  which, 
however,  he  will  not  confess, — disregarding  it,  and 
deceiving  himself  with  all  the  arts  of  a  heart  en 
tangled  in  hypocrisy  and  lies,  and  alienated  from 
the  Lord, — lie  anticipates  Samuel's  accusation 
with  his  defence:  1)  he  not  only  meets,  but  anti 
cipates,  Samuel  Avith  forced  friendliness  with  the 
c/reetiny:  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord;  and 
2)  straightway  adds  the  assurance:  I  have  per 
formed  the  commandment  [word]  of  the 
Lord. — Tn  this  he  in  one  respect  tells  the  truth; 
for  he  had  broken  the  power  of  the  Amalekites. 
But  in  another  respect  he  tells  a  lie;  for  from  sel 
fish  motives  he  had  failed  to  carry  out  the  com 
mand  of  complete  annihilation,  as  given  in  the 
"word  of  the  Lord." — Ver.  14.  Sanl  is  convicted 
of  falsehood  by  the  voices  of  the  animals  which  he 
has  spared  contrary  to  God's  command.  Samuel's 
mode  of  citing  them  against  him  by  the  question: 
"What  mean  these  voices?"  has  an  air  of  holy  hu 
mor  and  cutting  irony. — Ver.  15.  Saul  continues 
to  advance  in  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  receding 


more  and  more  from  the  truthfulness  of  a  confes 
sion  of  sin  (which  was  his  duty)  bv  presenting  a 
two-fold  defence:  1)  "The  people  spared,"  he  de 
clares;  he  does  not  blame  frimse/f.  And  yet  in 
ver.  9  it  is  said :  "/Saul  and  the  people  spared.2'  He 
seeks  to  excuse  himself  as  blameless  by  transferring 
the  blame  to  the  people.  And,  suppose  the  peo- 
pie  had  spared  the  good  oxen,  yet  he,  the  gene 
ral,  had  permitted  it;  the  people  dared  not  do  it 
against  his  will.  [Comp.  the  people's  obedience 
to  Saul  in  xiv.  24,  34,  40.— TK.]  2)  He  seeks  to 
ej-tenuatc.  and  to  justify  his  transgression  of  the  di 
vine  command  by  pleading  the  holy  purpose  of 

"sacrijidity  to  God."    Whether  now  this 

•was  thought  of  or  not,  in  any  case  it  is  hypocrisy 
by  which  Saul  seeks  to  excuse  himself' and  the 
people.  [JJib.  Comm.:  "Every  word  uttered  by 
Saul  seems  to  indicate  the  break-down  of  his  mo 
ral  character.  One  feels  that  after  this  scene,  Saul 


must    have    forfeited    his   self-respect."      Bisl 


,op 


Sanderson  (quoted  by  Wordsworth  in  loco],  in  his 
L<'rttn't's  on  Conscience,  11.  £  13,  exposes  the  futi 
lity  of  the  pretence  that  yood  intention  is  a  right 
rule  of  conscience  and  a  good  guide  of  conduct. — 
T.R.] — Ver.  1<>.  Samuel  interrupts  him  with  the 
exclamation:  "Stay!"  (^.D  Imper.  apoc.  Iliph. 
of  K£H,  "desist,  cease.")  To  the  false  and  hypo 
critical  speech  of  Saul  he  solemnly  and  sharply 
opposes  what  the  Lord  said  to  him  in  the  night. 
(Instead  of  plu.  ^^K"1]  read  sing.)* — Vers.  17-19 
follows  the  powerful,  crushing  address  of  Samuel, 
hurled  on  Saul's  conscience  with  the  might  of 
Samuel's  conviction  that  he  now  spoke  as  prophet 
solely  in  the  name  and  stead  of  the  Lord  to  the 
deep-fallen  king. 

First  comes  the  reminder  of  his  elevation  from 
lowliness  to  the  high  dignity  of  royalty  bv  the  fa 
vor  of  the  Lord.  The  question  "wast  thou  not?" 
sharpens  for  Saul's  conscience  the  sting  concealed 
in  this  recollection.  The  sentence  is  variously 
construed.  Kimchi  renders:  "though  thou  seem- 
edst  to  thyself  too  little  and  weak. to  curb  the  peo 
ple,  yet  wast  thou  the  head,  and  shouldst  as  such 
have  done  thy  duty" — wholly  against  the  connec 
tion,  and  under  the  incorrect  supposition  that 
Samuel  received  Saul's  excuse.  Koster  refers  the 
expression  hvpothetically  to  the  future:  "if  thou 
wouldst  henceforward  be  humble,  thou  shouldst." 
But  against  this  is  the  reference  to  the  past  fact: 
"the  Lord  anointed  thee."  Others  (S.  Schmid, 
De  Wette,  Keil)  render:  "when  thou  wast  little, 
thou  wast  made."  But  DN  must  retain  its  mean 
ing,  "if"  Here,  as  in  many  places  (Judg.  xiii. 
16-  Am.  v.  22;  Jer.  v.  2;  xv.  1  ;  xxii.  24;  Job 
ix.  15;  Josh.  i.  18),  it=" although."  Ges.  £  306, 
2,  9  [Conant's  Transl.,  \  155,  2</.-TR.];  Ewald, 
$  355,  1,  6  [16].f  Though  thou  wast  little 
in  thine  own  sight. — The  reference  here  to 
Saul's  own  words,  ix.  21,  is  beyond  doubt.  It  is 
the  humiliating  reminder  to  the  haughty  Saul  of 
the  low  position  whence  he  had  been  elevated  to 
the  headship  of  Israel,  and  of  the  modesty  and 
humility  which  he  then  possessed.  "In  thine  eyes" 


*  [See  a  good  note  in  Bib.  Comm.  on  Samuel's  com 
plete  acquiescence  in  the  divine  decision  which  at  first 
(ver.  11)  so  grieved  him,  and  our  duty  always  to  trust 
God.— TR.] 

f  [On  this  construction  see  "  Text,  and  Grammat."  in 
ZOCO.—TB.] 
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Samuel  here  indirectly  points  to  the  haughtiness 
of  his  heart  as  the  deepest  ground  of  his  defection 
from  the  Lord.  The  Lord  anointed  thee.— 
That  was  God's  gracious  act  by  which  he  had  been 
raised  to  this  height,  and  had  incurred  the  most 
sacred  obligation  to  be  obedient  to  the  Lord  and 
to  keep  the  people  obedient  to  Him.  On  this 
foundation  Samuel  bases  his  exhortation  in  respect 
to  Saul's  guilt  in  this  particular  case. — Ver.  IX. 
The  Lord  sent  thee  on  the  [properly  a]  way 
and  said:  Go,  etc. — It  was  a  distinctly  marked 
way  which  Said  was  to  go  according  t<Uhe  Lord's 
command,  "after  him;"  it  was  a  dirine  mission 
which  he  was  obediently  completely  to  fulfil. 
The  sinners  the  Amalekites.  -these  words 
give  the  reason  why  this  people  was  to  be  de 
stroyed  and  not  spared,  because  they  strove  to 
annihilate  God's  people  and  kingdom.'*  All  this 
ought  to  have  pledged  thee  to  obedience.  The 
question:  Why  didst  thou  not  obey  the 
voice  of  the  Lord?— with  the  accusation,  which 
it  contains — connects  itself  all  the  more  emphati 
cally  with  the  reference  to  the  duty  of  obedience 
which  the  Lord  Himself  had  laid  on  him.  The 
following  words  characterize  Saul's  conduct  as 
based  on  avarice  ["didst  fly  upon  the  spoil"]. 
The  "fly,"  as  in  xiv.  32,  expresses  eagerness, 
passionate  craving.t — Yers.  20,  21.  Saul  hard 
ens  himsi'/f  still  farther:  1)  in  deceitful  sflf- 
juxtitication,  positively  denying  the  fault  attri 
buted  to  him  (following  exaetlv  the  order  of 
Samuel's  specifications),  and  affirming  with  em 
phasis  ("^^)  that  he  had  gone  the  appointed  way 
and  fulfilled  the  mission  assigned  him,  witness  of 
which  was  the  captive  A  gag  and  the  annihilated 
Amalekites;  2)  in  vain  and  hypocritical  rscitsi', 
which  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  above  pretext 
of  the  people's  act  and  their  purpose  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord  the  spared  oxen  as  "firstlings  of  the 
spoil."  This  might  have  seemed  a  pious  act,  as 
in  the  similar  case  in  Xum.  xxxi.  48  sq.;  but,  as 
all  the  goods  of  the  Amalekites  had  been  devoted — • 
that  is,  consecrated— to  the  Lord,  and  the  living 
things  must  be  killed,  no  burnt-offering  (accord 
ing  to  Lev.  xxvii.  29)  could  be  made  with  them 
(see  Keil).  Saul  evades  the  fact  that  the  com 
mand  of  God  is:  Every  thing  is  to  be  put  under 
the  ban  (ver.  3).  The  words:  "to  the  Lord  thy 
God"  are  a  sort  of  captatio  benevolentice,  an  attempt 
to  curry  favor  [others  see  here,  perhaps  not  so 
well,  an  implied  censure  of  Samuel,  as  if  Saul 
would  say:  "you  rebuke  me  for  serving  the  God 
whom  you  profess  to  serve." — TR.] 

Vers.  22,  23.  Samiiefs  answer  tears  away  all  the 
cloaks  with  which  Saul  had  striven  to  cover  his 
sin,  and  lays  bare  the  deepest  ground  of  evil  in 
his  heart.  Hath  the  Loi  d  as  great  delight  in 
burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  as  in  obey 
ing  the  voice  of  the  Lord?— To  give  color 
to  hjs  open  disobedience  to  the  Lord,  Saul  adduced 
his  purpose  to  make  an  offering.  In  opposition  to 
this  is  the  meaning  of  Samuel's  words:  offering, 
brought  with  such  a  disobedient  heart,  cannot  be 
well-pleasing  to  God,  as  is  the  obedience  of  the 
will,  which  subjects  itself  unconditionally  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord,  and  brings  itself  as  offering. 

* 
Arab. 

t 
Ges. 


External    offerings   are  an    abomination    to    the 
Lord  when  there  is  lacking  the  heart  full  of  obe 
dient  love,  the  humble  consecration  of  the  whole 
man.       The    same    thought    was    repeatedly    ex 
pressed   by   Samuel    ( xii.  14,  20,  2 1)    in    bis    ex 
hortations    to    the    people  and    their    king,   with 
the  threat  of  destruction   for  both,  if  thev  should 
fail  in  this  time-offering  and  service  in   faithful, 
hearty  obedience  to  the  will  and  commands   of 
God.     This  fundamental  ethical  truth  is  affirmed, 
with    unmistakable    reference   to  these  words  of 
Samuel,  in   the  classical   passages    I's.  1.  X    14;   li. 
18,  19;   Isa.  i.   11;  eomp.   1(5-19;  Mie.   vi.  (1  S; 
IIos.  vi.  ()•  Jer.  vi.  20.  —  In  the  following  words: 
To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  the  thought 
takes  a  new  turn:  apart  from  what  alone  is  well- 
pleasing  to  God,  onlv  an  obedient   disposition    of 
mind   is  in   itself  something  good,    the  offering, 
without  such  a  disposition,   is  not  a  good    thing, 
lias  no  moral  value.     The  "fat  of  rams,"  that   is, 
the  pieces  of  fat  offered  on  the  altar   [see   Lev.  i. 
and    many    other    places. — TR.]. —  Yer.   2:5.    The 
thought  is  carried  on  as  follows:   As  the  outward 
work  of  offering  without  answering  devotion  of 
heart  and  life  to  God  with  obedient  mind   has  no 
moral  value,  and  is   not   an  object    of  the   divine 
good-pleasure,    so  disobedience   and    the   thence- 
resulting  rebellion  and  defiant  self-dependence  is 
|  similar  in  essence  to,  stands  on   the   same   moral 
plane-  with  the  outward  wickedness  of  witchcraft, 
I  that  is,  "divination  in  the-  service 'of  anti  godlv 
demon-powers"     (Keil  I,     and    of    idolatry.       J.1X 
[Kng.  A.  Y.  "iniquity"]  is  "nothingness,"   then 
"false  god"  and   "idol,"    Isa.  Ixvi.  .'!,   "idol-wor 
ship,"  I  Ins.  x.  3.      Teraphim  [Kng.  A.  Y.  "idola 
try"]    are    household-gods   as   oracle-deities   and 
dispensers  of  good  fortune,  ( Jen.  xxxi.  19.     Com  p. 
Keil,  Archdol.,  $  90  [and  Smith's  ////,.  /;/>/.,  Arts. 
"Teraphim"     and     "Magic,"     (.'oinmriitnrirs    of 
Kalisch,   Delitzsch,    Lange    and    Hilt.    Comm.  on 
Gen.  xxxi.  19.     Samuel's  decided   condemnation 
of  teraphim  worship  (which  he   clearly  did    not 
regard  as  a  permissible  form  of  Jehovah  worship) 
is  to  be  noted. — Tu.]. — For  the  sake  of  emphasis 
the  predicates  in  both  clauses  stand    before   the 
subjects.       As    in     divination     and    idolatrv    the 
living  God  is  denied  and  rejected,  so  is  rebellion 
and  stubbornness  a  defection  from   the  Lord  and 
a  rejection  of  the    Lord.*     This    is    the    around 
(*3)   of  the  declaration  in  ver.  22.     Now  follows 
the  sentence  thus  grounded,  with  sharp   brevity 
concluding   this    part    of  the    scene:     Because 
thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
he  hath  rejected  thee  from  being  king  f — 
Rejected  by  the  Lord,  Saul  is  now  himself  aban 
doned  "to  his  self-love  and  his  passions"  (fieri. 
Bib.). 

Vers.  24—31.  SauTs  rain  striving  with  Samuel 
in  false  penitence,  and  Sa/mueFs  sentence  of  rejection. 
Ver.  24.  Saul  confesses:  I  have  sinned.— To 
judge  from  his  previous  obstinate  refusal  to  ac 
knowledge  his  wrong,  Samuel's  earnest  and 
powerful  address  must  have  worked  on  his  inner 
life  like  a  circle  of  fire  ever  closing  in  upon  his 


Instead  of  Qn'1^3  read  rjr\~  with  Sept.,  Chald.,  Syr., 
.  T  ' : 

IT)  Impf.  Qal.  of  D'L'  witn  Da8-  Jwte  implic. 
72.  Rem.  9. 

14 


*  [On  the  difficult  subject  of  the  nature  of  witchcraft 
and  its  treatment  in  the  Old  Testament  see  Art.  "Magic  " 
in  Herzofc's  R.  E—  TR.] 

t     |3  with  fubst.  may  be  predicate  when  a  preceding 

closelv  attached  verb  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  sense, 
E\v.  g3376. 
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conscience,  so  that  lie  saw  himself  forced  to  aban 
don  his  attempts  at  palliation  and  frankly  make 
this  confession  of  sin.  The  whole  preceding  nar 
rative  shows  that  it  was  extorted  from  him  partly 
by  the  unsparing  revelation  of  his  lies  and  hypo 
crisy  and  the  undeniable  exhibition  of  his  heart- 
rooted  disobedience,  partly  by  the  judicial  deci 
sion  respecting  the  unavertible  consequences  of 
his  defection  and  disobedience.  A  confession  of 
sin  induced  by  resulting  evil  and  punishment  is 
often  no  expression  of  true  penitence.  And  it  is 
nottliiswit.li/StiM/;  for  though  he  now  confesses 
that  he  has  transgressed  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord,  he  yet  shows  that  he  is  not  thinking 
solely  of  the  Lord,  since  he  adds :  "and  tin/  word" 
His  conduct  before  and  after  this  throws  light  on 
this  apparently  unimportant  statement  of  his; 
powerfully  impressed  by  Samuel's  word,  he  puts 
it  alongside  of  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  he  is  con 
cerned  to  regain  Samuel's  good-will  and  appro 
bation.  This  regard  for  Samuel's  human  autho 
rity,  which  ought  to  vanish  out  of  sight  before 
God's  authority,  springs  from  the  same  root  in 
his  heart  (lack  of  humble  fear  and  simple  obe 
dience  towards  God)  as  the  fear  of  men  and  de 
sire  to  please  men  which  he  himself  now  gives  as 
the  reason  for  his  disobedience:  For  I  feared 
the  people  and  obeyed  their  voice. — BcrL 
Bib.:  "Here  stands  revealed  the  hypocrite,  who 
loved  the  honor  of  men  more  than  the  favor  of 
God.  The  people  must  still  bear  the  blame." 
Instead  of  fearing  God,  he  feared  the  people,  he 
the  king,  who  in  this,  therefore,  was  guilty  of 
unpardonable  weakness ;  lie  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  people  instead  of  God's  voice  out  of  fear  of 
man,  if  indeed  the  people  did  make  the  demand. 
And  yet  in  all  his  confession  of  sinful  regard  for 
men  his  purpose  is  evidently  to  soften  his  guilt 
by  bringing  in  the  people. — [Ex.  xxiii.  '2:  Thou 
shalt  not  follow  the  multitude  into  evil. — TR.] — 
He  prays  Samuel:  And  now,  pardon  my  sin. 
He  does  not  turn  straightway  to  God  with  this 
prayer;  the  "and  now"  indicates  his  belief  that 
he  might  expect  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayer  in 
return  for  his  confession  of  sin.  Samuel  turns 
from  him,  perceiving  that  the  confession  and 
prayer  do  not  come  from  a  truly  penitent  heart. 
To  this  Saul's  request  refers  :  Return  with  me 
that  I  may  worship  the  Lord. — Confession, 
renewed  excuse,  cry  for  forgiveness,  request  to 
Samuel  to  remain,  desire  to  approach  God,  all 
follow  one  after  another  in  painful  haste.  Saul 
is  smitten  by  his  conscience  ;  but  his  heart  is  not 
broken.  He  nevertheless  gives  not  God  the  honor. 
Ver.  20.  Samuel,  seeing  through  him,  shortly 
and  decidedly  rejects  his  request,  and  instead 
repeats  his  previous  judicial  sentence,  because 
Saul's  desire  for  forgiveness  sprang  not  from  a 
penitence  directed  to  God,  but  from  a  self-loving 
penitence,  whose  aim  was  his  own  advantage ; 
for  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  his  having 
dishonored  God,  but  was  afraid  that  he  might 
lose  the  kingdom. — Ver.  27.  Samuel's  turning 
away  from  Saul  was  a  vigorous  confirmation  of 
his  rejection,  and  a  sign  that  he  would  henceforth 
have  no  association  with  him.  The  impression 
which  the  narrative  makes  on  us  of  a  vehement, 
unquiet  and  disordered  mind  is  heightened  to 
the  utmost  by  this  moving  scene  in  which  Saul 
seizes  the  skirt  of  Samuel's  mantle  in  order  to 


arrest  his  departure,  uses  physical  force,  that  is, 
to  attain  his  end  :  and  it  was  rent. — [It  is  plain 
that  it  is  Saul  that  tears  Samuel's  garment  unde- 
signedly.  Some  Jewish  writers  held  that  Samuel 
symbolically  tore  Saul's  garment  or  his  own 
(Gill). — Til.] — Ver.  28.  Samuel  uses  this  as  a 
symbol  to  show  Saul  that  the  Lord  had  that  day 
rent  the  kingdom  from  him.  The  second  part  of 
Samuel's  address  declares  that  the  theocratic 
kingdom  was  to  be  given  to  another,  "  thy  neigh 
bor," —  an  indefinite  expression,  since  Samuel 
did  not  vat  know  whom  the  Lord  had  chosen  — 
who  is*  better  than  thou,  that  is,  who  would 
walk  obediently  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  Before 
it  was  said:  "the  Lord  hath  rejected  thee  from 
the  kingdom;"  now  it  is  said:  the  Lord  hath 
rent  the  kingdom  from  thee.  Samuel,  who  for  the 
third  time  announces  the  rejection  of  Saul  (whose 
spiritual  steadfastness  constantly  diminishes),  ex- 
I  pressly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Lord  has 
I  rejected  him  not  merely  personally,  but  as  the 
1  theocratic  king.  In  eh.  xiii.,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  declared  that  the  kingdom  should  not  re 
main  permanently  in  his  family.  Though  now 
Saul  retained  the  kingdom  some  years  after  this 
rejection,  God's  relation  to  him  was,  in  conse 
quence  of  his  apostasy,  completely  altered ;  he 
no  longer  looked  on  him  as  the  organ  of  His  will, 
and  withdrew  from  him  the  power  and  gifts  of 
His  Spirit.  His  external  royally  remained  as  a 
divine  appointment;  but  its  inner  core  was  re 
jected  ;  Saul,  as  bearer  of  the  royal  office,  was 
rejected,  because  he  had  rejected  the  Lord. — Ver. 
2<).  Samuel  declares  this  divine  sentence  to  be 
unavertible  and  unavoidable:  And  also  the 
Refuge  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent; 
for  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent, 
that  is,  the  judicial  decision,  by  which  the  Lord 
has  inflicted  on  thee  the  penalty  of  rejection, 
remains  unchanged  and  unchangeable  by  reason 
of  His  immutable  will.  "And  also"  introduces 
this  sentence  as  something  new="  in  addition  to 
this."  f1:»'J="  steadfastness,  permanence,"  then 
subjectively  "trust,  confidence"  (Lam.  iii.  18), 
then  the  object  of  trust,  of  God:  the  Refuge* 
[Eng.  A.  V.  Strength].  The  same  declaration 
of  the  unchangeableness  of  the  divine  decisions, 
only  in  reference  to  His  promise  of  blessing,  is  found 
in  Num.  xxiii.  19-  Comp.  Jer.  iv.  28 ;  Ezck. 
xxiv.  14.  The  apparent  contradiction  between 
this  declaration  ("The  Lord  does  not  repent") 
and  that  in  vers.  11,  35  ("The  Lord  repented") 
is  by  some  expositors  harmonized  by  remarking 
(Clericus)  that  here  (ver.  29)  the  words  are 
said  tito-p?-^  [as  becomes  God],  and  are 
there  to  be  understood  av&puTroKafi&c;  [after  the 
manner  of  men] ;  but  this  does  not  offer  a 
complete  solution  of  the  question,  since  the  ex 
pression  "  it  repented  the  Lord,"  rightly  under 
stood  after  being  divested  of  its  human  dress,  is 
the  appropriate  expression  of  a  real  manifestation 
of  the  unchangeable  divine  being  and  will,  only 
this  latter  must  occupy  a  different  relation  to  the 
man  who  has  himself  changed.  In  contrast  with 
man,  who  repents  because  his  will  changes,  God 
is  here  declared  by  Samuel  to  be  (in  respect  to 
Saul)  the  unchangeable  God,  who  cannot  contra 
dict  Himself,  as  would  be  the  case  if  He  retracted 


[On  this  word  see  "  Text,  and  Grammat."— TR.] 
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His  decision  concerning  the  impenitent  Saul; 
while  in  ver.  41  and  ver.  35  the  same  unchange 
able  God  is  described  in  human  phrase  according 
to  the  changed  relation  which  His  unvarying  holv 
and  righteous  will  must  occupy  to  men  when  they 
recede  from  the  religious-moral  relation  to  Him, 
under  which  He  has  hitherto  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  revealed  Himself. — Ver.  30.  Not 
even  by  this  overwhelming  declaration  of  the  ir 
revocable  character  of  God's  sentence,  founded,  as 
it  was,  in  the  unchangeableness  of  His  holy  and 
righteous  will,  is  the  excited  Saul  silenced.  Two 
things,  he  savs,  wherein  is  displayed  the  real 
selfishness  and  self-love  of  his  heart.  First  he 
repeats  his  confession  of  sin.  But  it  isonlyin  one  , 
word  :  "  i  have  sinned."  And  that  this  was  a  by-  j 
pocr  ideal  one  is  shown  by  what  follows  : — -Yet, 
honour  me  now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the 
elders  of  my  people  and  before  Israel, 
and  return  with  me  that  I  may  [better, 
"and  L  will,"— Tit.],  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God.  How  many  words,  spoken  with  passionate 
ha-fte,  against  that  one  cold  introductory  word  "  I 
have  sinned!"  If  the  Lord's  sentence  of  rejec 
tion  is  irrevocable,  Saul  will  at  least  before  men 
save  the  halo  of  roval  honor.  His  inner  man  is 
revealed.  He  did  not  honor  the  Lord  by  obedi 
ence,  and  when  his  disobedience  was  held  up  be 
fore  him,  he  persistently  denied  the  Lord  His 
honor  in  his  impenitent  mind.  Now  comes  to 
light  the  deepest-lving  ground  of  this  conduct. 
He  is  concerned  about  his  own  honor.  In  his 
self  seeking  lie  has  clean  cast  loose  from  the  Lord 
and  withdrawn  into  himself.  [If  Saul  had  been 
reallv  penitent,  he  would  have  prayed  to  be  hum 
bled  rither  than  to  be  honored  (Gregory,  quoted 
by  Wordsworth  i. — Tit.].  And  Samuel  re 
turned  after  Saul.  He  then  acceded  to  Saul's 
reque-t,  not,  of  course,  to  yield  to  his  selfish  op 
position  to  God's  honor,  but  to  preserve  unim 
paired  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  position  of 
Said's  kingdom,  which  though  theocraticallv  re 
jected,  yet  still  in  fact  by  God's  will  remained, 
and  especially  not  to  be  wanting  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  people. 

Ver.  32  sq.  What  Saul  had  disobediently  ne 
glected,  Samuel  executes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
namely,  the  extermination  of  Amalek  bv  slaying  ! 
king  Agag. — Agag  appeared  before  Samuel  cheer-  [ 
fully;  tlie  word  occurs  in  Ps.  xxix.  17  in  the  | 
sense  of  "joy."  His  words :  Surely,  the  bit 
terness  of 'death  is  past  agree  with  his  joyful 
mood.  S.  Schmid  sees  in  them  the  feigned  cou- 
rageonsness  which  cowards  can  put  on.  Others 
understand  a  real  heroic  contempt  of  death  in  the 
presence  of  death.  Probably,  however,  Agag,  not 
having  been  slain  by  Saul,  was  all  the  surer  of 
life  when  he  was  led  from  the  king  to  Samuel 
[since  Samuel  was  an  old  man  and  a  priest. — Tu.]. 
— Ver.  33.  Samuel's  words,  however,  must  have 
immediately  shown  him  his  error.  They  pre 
suppose  that  Agag  had  acted  with  great  cruelty 
in  his  marauding  and  military  expeditions:  "As 
thy  sword  has  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy 
mother  be  the  most  childless  [or,  be  childless] 
among  women;"  that  is,  "because  in  her  son 
she  loses  at  the  same  time  the  king  of  her 
people"  (Bunsen). — There  can  be  nothing  sur 
prising  in  Samuel's  "  hewing  Agag  in  pieces  "  for 
one  who  from  the  theocratic  point  of  view  regards 


Agag's  death  as  a  necessity  founded  in  the  divine 
decree,  and  sees  in  Samuel  the  divine  instrument 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will,  coming  in 
place  of  him  who  in  spite  of  his  call  thereto  has 
refused  obedience  and  service.  Grot.:  "  When 
kings  abandoned  their  duty,  God  often  executed 
His  law  bv  prophets  ''  1  Kings  xviii.  40.  [Samu 
el's  act  was  not  one  of  revenge,  not  an  individual 
execution  of  justice,  but  a  simple  carrying  out  for 
the  people  of  the  ban  sentence  pronounced  against 
Amalek  by  Jehovah.  —Tit.].-—  Ver.  34  so.  The 
notice  that  Samuel  returned  to  7&i//m/t  and  Saul 
to  (tibi'alt  is  a  significant  introduction  to  the  im 
portant  statement  that  \\enwhrtliSainuelbrokeoff 
all  communication  icitlt  >S<ixl :  He  saw  him  no 
more  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Maurer: 
"  lie  went  to  see  Saul  no  more."  This  does  not 
contradict  xix.  21,  according  to  which  Mix/  once 
more  met  him.  All  intercourse  with  Saul  on  Sa 
muel's  side  ceased  from  now  on,  since  God  had 
rejected  him,  and  Samuel  could  have  met  him 
onlv  as  messenger  and  prophet  of  God.  From 
this  also  we  see  that  Saul's  kingship,  though  still 
one  ilf  fnrtn,  yet  from  this  time  lost  its  theocratic 
relation.  God's  ambassador  was  recalled  from 
him;  the  intercourse  of  the  God  of  Israel  with 
Saul  through  His  Spirit  came  to  an  end,  because 
Saul,  sinking *tep  bv  step  awav  from  God,  had  bv 
continued  disobedience  and  increasing  impeni 
tence  </iveu  up  communion  with  (rod. — In  keep 
ing  with  the  above  mention  of  Samuel's  fervent, 
continued  uraver  for  Saul  is  the  statement:  "  For 
Samuel  mourned  for  Saul  ;"  this  was  the  human 
sorrow  for  this  highly-gifted,  highly-favored,  and 
hopelesslv-sunken  man  ;  then  follows  the  deeply 
pathetic  statement  :  "The  Lord  repented,  <•/<•.;" 
this  was  the  diriiw  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  this 
chosen  instrument. 


HISTORICAL    AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  When  the  Scriptures  speak  of  God's  repent 
ance,  a)i;/ci\  zeal,  and  the  like,  ascribing  to  Him 
human  affections  and  dispositions,  and  conse 
quently  changes,  we  cannot  regard  these  anthro- 
popathisms  as  mereh/  figurative  statements  ;  these 
representations,  after  leaving  out  the  ungodly 
human  element,  as  Xitzsch  (Syst.,  $79  A.  2i  re 
marks,  have  "  real  ness  and  validity;  it  is  not  a 
human,  but  a  divine  movement  that  is  spoken  of, 
and  we  must  therefore  deny  that  it  is  sinful  and 
passionate,  but  not  that  it  is  efficient  and  true." 
The  nnthropopathic  representations  set  forth  a 
real  relation  of  the  living  God  to  man  who  bears 
His  image,  only  described  from  a  human  stand 
point.  They  are  the  means  of  maintaining  vigo 
rously  and  effectively  the  thought  of  the  living 
God  and  His  real  relation  to  man,  and  of  saving 
it  from  being  dissipated  in  abstractions.  Kling 
admirably  says  on  the  two  passages  in  point  in 
this  chapter  (Art.  "Rene"  in  Ilerzog)  :  "The 
latter  (ver.  29  "  he  does  not  repent")  refers  to  the 
firm,  irrevocable  resolution  to  give  the  kingdom 
to  a  better  man  ;  the  repentance  (ver.  1 1 )  looks  to 
the  fact  that  Saul,  an  humble  man  when  he  was 
called  and  fitted  to  discharge  his  duty  in  faith 
and  obedience,  was  now  changed,  exalted  himself 
in  his  office,  would  be  his  own  master,  and,  set 
ting  aside  God's  express  command,  followed  his 
own  pleasure.  Thus  he  showed  himself  no  longer 
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fit  to  be  king  in  Israel,  God's  people,  and  the  di 
vine  will,  which  made  him  king,  changed  to  the 
opposite, — a  repentance  which  betrays  no  muta 
bility  in  God,  but  rather  reveals  His  constancy 
alongside  of  the  mutability  of  man,  His  unvarying 
will  that  the  humbly  obedient  shall  be  king  in 
Israel." 

2.  Persistent  impenitence  towards  the  holy  and 
righteous  God,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  Saul,  has 
its  deepest  ground  in  the  unwillingness  to  subor 
dinate  one's  own  self,  especially   one's  own  will 
to  the  holy  will  and  the  gracious  will  of  God.     It 
leads  to  hypocrisy,  which  seeks  to  cover  its  own 
wrong  with  works  of  external  piety,  or  lays  the 
blame  on  outward  circumstances  and  other  men. 
Before  the  irrefragable  self- revelation  of  the  holy 
and  righteous  God  the  impenitent  man,  despite 
his  concealing  lies  and  hypocrisy,  must  ever  re 
veal  new  hidden  sins,  ever  involve  himself  from 
step  to  step  in  new  sins,  till  the  deepest   depth  of 
his  sinful  heart  is  displayed  in  self-seeking,  self-  ! 
love,  and  self-will;  and  if  the  sinner  will  not  even 
then  humble  himself  and  take  refuge  in  the  grace 
of  God,  there  comes  the  judgment  of  inner  hard 
ening,  by  which  the  man  becomes  insusceptible  to 
the  influences  of  God's  Spirit  and  word,  and  inca 
pable  of  turning  to  God,  since  the  will  confirms 
itself  in  permanent  opposition  to  God  ;  the  end  is 
the  divine  judgment  of  rejection.     See  the  sepa-  j 
rate  steps  of  this  process  in  the  Exposition  of  the  j 
Section. 

3.  The  word:   "Obedience  is  better  than  sacri 
fice"  is  the  refutation  of  a  twofold  error:    1)  that 
man  can  gain  God's  approval  by  outward  works, 
apart  from  a  spirit  of  true  obedience   in   which 
heart  and  will  are  given  up  and  subjected  to  Him; 
2)  that  man  can  by  such  works  absolve  himself 
from  the  performance  of  moral  duties,  and  escape  j 
the  guilt  and  punishment  of  his  disobedience  to  ! 
God~ — This  declaration  further  indicates  the  true  | 
relation  between  the  ceremonial  law  and  the  moral 
law.     The  holy  usages  of  the  former,  especially 
sacrifices,  do  not  occupy  towards  the  demands  of  i 
the  latter  the  relation  of  the  Outward  to  the  In-  | 
ward.     "  Every  ceremonial  law  is  moral ;  the  out 
ward  act  is  never  enjoined  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
inward    thing,    what     it    pictures  —  represents. 
Never   is   there   body   without   spirit.     But   the 
fleshly  sense  would  have  none  of  the  spirit,  'and 
laid  hold  solely  of  the  body,  which  thus  isolated 
became  a  corpse."     Hengst.  Eml,  zu  Ps.  1.     That  j 
word  contains  the  principle  of  and  lays  the  foun-  ! 
dation  for  the  position  which  the  prophetic  Order 
(after  Samuel's  example)  takes  towards  the  sacri-  j 
ficial  worship  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  ceremonial 
law  in  general.     Not  the  offering  absolutely  is  re 
jected,  but  the  outward  work  without  the  root  of 
love  to  God   (Dent.  vi.  5)  and  of  the  obedience 
whence  alone  it  can  spring  as  fruit  well-pleasing  j 
to  God.     On  the  relation  between  the  teaching 
of  the  Mosaic  law  and  this  prophetical  doctrine  j 
(which  dates  from  this  word  of  Samuel)  of  the 
necessity  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  pious  heart  and  an  j 
humbly  obedient  will  in  contrast  with  external 
service  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  ritual 
law,   Oehler   (Herz.  XII.  228)  says:    "The  pro 
phets,  by  bringing  out  the  difference  between  the 
ritual   and   moral   laws,    and    by   declaring   the  i 
merely  outward  service  to  be  in  itself  worthless — 
and  valid  only  as  the  expression  of  a  godly  will,  I 


merely  logically  developed  Mosaism,  which  in 
deed  commonly  puts  the  moral  and  the  ritual,  the 
inward  and  the  outward  immediately  side  by  side, 
but  therein  indicates  not  unclearly  the  sense  and 
aim  of  its  teaching,  partly  by  basing  all  laws  on 
the  divine  elective  grace  and  the  divine  holiness, 
partly  in  the  fact  that  even  the  ritual  ordinances 
of  the  Law  every  where  display  a  spiritual  mean 
ing,  and  thus  awaken  a  dim  conception  of  moral 
duties.  On  the  other  hand,  Prophecy  by  insert 
ing  in  its  pictures  of  the  Messianic  times  essen 
tial  features  of  the  old  ceremonial,  shows  that  it 
holds  fast  the  divine  significance  and  warranty 
of  the  ritual  law." 


HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  BERLEXB.  BIBLE:  Although  Saul  was 
rejected  by  God  on  account  of  his  disobedience,  yet 
God  left  him  still  king,  so  that  he  was  bound  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  God. — [HENRY:  Samuel 
plainly  intimates  that  he  was  now  about  to  put 
Saul  upon  a  trial,  in  one  particular  instance,  whe 
ther  he  would  be  obedient  to  the  command  of  God 
or  no.  And  the  making  of  this  so  expressly  the 
trial  of  his  obedience,  did  very  much  aggravate  his 
disobedience. — GILL:  And  whereas  he  had  been 
deficient  in  one  instance  before,  for  which  he  had 
been  reproved  [chap,  xiii.],  he  suggests  that  now 
he  should  take  care  to  observe  and  do,  particu 
larly  and  punctually,  what  should  be  enjoined 
him. — TR.]  It  is  impossible  to  be  truly  a  king 
and  to  rule  in  the  church,  if  one  does  not  yet  know 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  cannot  distinguish  it 
from  the  voice  of  reason  and  nature. 

Vers.  2,  3.  STARKE:  God's  judgments,  though 
they  come  slowly,  yet  come  certainly  and  at 
the  right  time  (Exodus  xxxii.  34).  —  [!!ALL: 
He  that  thinks,  because  punishment  is  deferred, 
that  God  hath  forgiven  or  forgot  his  offence,  is 
unacquainted  with  justice,  and  knows  not  that 
time  makes  no  difference  in  eternity.— TR.] — 
SCHLIER:  When  God  the  Lord  commands  such 
a  war  of  annihilation,  then  this  is  no  war  of  hu 
man  vengeance;  still  less  is  it  an  ambitious  war 
of  conquest — but  it  is  a  judgment  of  divine 
wrath. 

Ver.  6.  CRAMER:  We  must  beware  of  com 
munion  with  the  ungodly,  that  we  may  not  be 
swept  away  with  them  (Rom.  xviii.  4). — OSIAN- 
PER  :  God  requites  to  the  pious  even  their  fore 
fathers'  good  works  and  benefits,  which  they  have 
done  to  their  neighbor.  Who  then  will  say  that 
it  is  vain  to  serve  God  (Mai.  iii.  14). — SCHLIER: 
Thus  does  every  good  thing  reward  itself;  nothing 
remains  forgotten ;  often  in  later  centuries  the 
seed  sown  in  an  old  past  yet  every  where  comes 
up  gloriously,  and  children  and  children's  children 
derive  advantage  from  the  good  done  by  the  fa 
thers. — Vers.  8,  9.  STARKE:  Not  what  seems  to 
us  good  are  we  to  do,  but  what  God  will  have 
from  us  (Jer.  vii.  23).  Avarice  leads  to  great 
sins,  especially  to  untimely  compassion  (1  Tim. 
vi.  10). — S.  SCHMID  :  No  one  is  more  foolish  than 
he  who  wishes  to  be  wiser  than  God,  and  ventures 
to  explain  God's  word  and  commandments  ac 
cording  to  what  seems  good  to  him. — Vers.  10, 11. 
"It  repenteth  me." — BERLENB.  BIBLE:  Such 
feelings  must  in  the  case  of  God  be  understood  in 
a  divine  manner,  and  not  as  in  the  case  of  change- 
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able  men  in  a  human  manner;  they  must  be  un 
derstood  more  in  the  effect  than  in  the  affection, 
of  God's  unchangeable  righteousness,  which  moves 
Him  to  withdraw  His  special  grace  and  to  withhold 
His  hand,  the  cause  ol'  every  change  that  takes 
place  among  His  creatures. —  [GlLL:  Though 
God  repented  He  made  Saul  king,  He  never  re 
pents  of  His  making  His  saints  kings  and  priests 
for  Himself.  His  outward  gilts  He  sometimes 
takes  away,  as  an  earthly  crown  and  kingdom; 
but  His  gifts  and  callings  which  are  of  special 
grace  are  without  repentance,  Horn.  xi.  29. — TR.] 

Ver.  1*2.  OSIANDER:  The  lost  sheep  we  must 
diligently  seek,  if  perhaps  they  mav  be  brought 
to  the  right  way. — Ver.  13.  [  HENRY:  Thus  sin 
ners  think  by  justifying  themselves  to  escape  being 
judged  of  the  Lord;  whereas  the  onlv  wav  to  do 
that  is  by  }iult/iny  ourselves. — TR.] — STARK K 
[from  HALL]:  No  man  brags  so  much  of  holi 
ness  as  he  that  wants  it  (  Lu.  xviii.  11,  12).— 
CVoRDSWORTH  :  Here  is  a  proof  that  a  man  may 
blinded  by  his  own  self-will,  and  that  lie  may 
imagine  that  his  own  wav  is  right,  while  it  is 
leading  him  to  the  gate  of  death  1 1'rov.  xiv.  12; 
xvi.  2")).  ll  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  be  ap 
proved  by  his  own  conscience;  but  it  is  necessarv 
to  regulate  the  conscience  by  God's  Will  and 
Word  (Acts  xxvi.  U;  1  Tim.  i.  13).— TR.]  — 
Vers.lt,  !•">.  S.  Sen  MID:  God  knows  how  to 
bring  men's  sins  to  light,  however  great  the  care 
with  which  they  may  be  cloaked. — STARKE:  No 
thing  remains  concealed,  an'd  sooner  than  the  sins 
of  the  ungodly  should  fail  to  be  reported,  the  ir 
rational  creatures  themselves  must  reveal  them. 
[HAM,:  Could  Saul  think  that  Samuel  knew  of 
the  asses  that  were  lost,  and  did  not  know  of  the 

oxen  and  sheep  that  were  spared? Much 

less  when  we  have  to  do  with  God  Himself  should 
dissimulation  presume  either  of  safetv  or  secrecv. 
Can  the  God  that  made  the  heart,  not  know  it? — 
TR.] — Ver.  1">.  [From  HALT,]:  It  is  a  shameful 
hvpoerisv  to  make  our  cominoditv  the  measure 
and  rule  of  our  execution  of  God's  command,  and 
under  pretence  of  godliness  to  intend  gain. — OSI 
ANDER:  Hypocrites  will  not  come  right  out  with 
the  confession  of  their  sin,  but  desire  alwavs  to 
excuse  and  palliate  it. — BERL.  BIBLE:  Beware 
of  covering  thy  ungodly  heart  with  the  cloak  of 
religion,  and  consider  that  the  dav  is  coming  on 
which  God  will  make  manifest  what  is  hidden  in 
darkness  and  the  counsel  of  men's  hearts  (1  Cor. 
iv.  5). — Ver.  1(5.  S.  SCIIMID:  We  must  not  look 
to  what  hypocrites  say  of  themselves,  but  to  what 
God's  word  says  of  them. — BERL.  BIBLE:  Hold 
on !  speak  not  many  vain  words  to  cloak  and  to 
palliate!  The  stitches  do  not  hold.  Happy  he 
in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile  (Ps.  xxxii.  2). 
[SCOTT:  The  unhumbled  heart,  however,  will 
never  be  at  a  loss  to  excuse  or  palliate  the  most 
evident  criminality;  and  it  will  always  be  neces 
sary  for  preachers  to  drive  sinners  from  their  sub 
terfuges,  to  show  them  the  malignity  and  aggra 
vation  of  their  offences,  to  silence  their  objections 
and  excuses,  and  urge  conviction  upon  their  hearts, 
though  the  convincing  Spirit  of  God  alone  can  ren 
der  the  means  effectual  (Jo.  xvi.  8, 11).— TR.] 

Ver.  20.    CRAMER  :    That    is    the  way   with  I 
hypocrites,  that  they  make  themselves  fair,  and 
yet  are   not  washed  from   their  filthiness  (Pro 
verbs  xxx.  12).     They  boast  of  their  works,  and 


their  hand  kisses  their  mouth  (Job  xxxi.  27 ; 
Luke  xviii.  11). — BERL.  BIBLE:  Saul  makes  his 
cause  worse  and  worse,  while  he  wishes  to  be 
guiltless,  yea,  even  to  be  in  the  right  towards  God, 
as  if  he  had  executed  every  thing  quite  well,  even 
after  Samuel  had  already  censured  him  and  sought 
to  arouse  his  conscience.  It  is  accordingly  not 
onlv  a  single  sin,  but  many  there  come  together. 
He  contradicts  the  prophet,  he  denies  that  lie  has 
been  disobedient ;  he  makes  light  of  his  fault,  even 
if  anv  fault  were  granted,  and  throws  it  to  and  fro 
from  himself  to  the  people;  he  uses  the  service 
of  God  for  a  pretext  and  cloak  of  excuse,  like  a 
vile  hypocrite  who  has  little  respect  for  God's 
omniscience.  See  what  tricks  corrupt  nature  can 
devise?  How  crafty  it  is  in  its  concealment! 
How  many  kinds  of  subterfuges  it  employs  to  de 
fend  itself! — Ver.21.  OSIANDEK:  It  is  a  horrible 
crime  when  anv  one  wishes  to  cloak  his  avarice, 
disobedience  and  other  crimes  with  religious  de 
votion  (Jo.  xii.  4-0). — BERL.  BIBLE:  How  many 
engaged  in  God's  worship  deceive  themselves 
herein,  who  think  it  is  enough  to  oiler  something 
temporal  to  the  Lord,  when  meanwhile  they  are 
constantly  maintaining  their  own  disposition  and 
their  own  will!  —  [  SCOTT:  When  the  Lord  ex 
pressly  says,  "Thou  shall,"  and  His  rational  crea 
ture  dares  to  persist  in  saying.  "  1  will  not,"  whe 
ther  the  contest  be  about  an  apple  or  a  kingdom  — 
it  is  "stubbornness"'  and  "  rebellion" — a  contempt 
of  the  commandment  of  God,  and  a  daring  insult 
to  His  majestv  and  authority.  — Tu.] — J.  LAN<;E: 
Kven  in  the  Levitical  worship  God  always  and 
chiefly  looked  to  the  in/n-r  I  K/ek.  vi.  0  ;  I's.  li. 
IS,  l!h.  My  fellow  < 'liristianj  make  thyChris- 
tianitv  then  consist  not  in  the  outward  but  in  the 
inward,  and  worship  God  in  spirit  and  truth  (Jo. 
iv.  21). — BERL.  BIBLE:  May  we  then  take  good 
cart'  that  even  when  we  mean  to  render  the  Lord 
service  or  obedience,  we  yet  beware  of  our  choice 
and  fancy,  and  follow  only  the  traces  of  the  divine 
will,  and  therebv  escape  from  ourselves  or  break 
and  tame  our  own  will.  Obedience  is  the  mother- 
grace,  the  parent  of  all  virtues.  It  makes  the  eye 
see,  the  ear  hear,  the  heart  think,  the  memory 
remember,  the  mouth  speak,  the  foot  go,  the 
hand  work,  and  the  whole  man  do  that,  yea, 
that  alone,  which  is  conformed  to  the  will  of 
God.  All  these'  and  other  things  are  valuable 
onlv  in  so  far  as  they  agree  with  the  will  of  God. 
Ver.  23.  S.  SCIIMID:  It  is  a  dreadful  fault 
when  one  wishes  to  make  light  of  gross  sins. 
An  honest  servant  of  God  represents  the  great 
ness  of  the  sins  according  to  the  truth  and  pre 
scription  of  the  word  ofGod.— TrEB.  BIBLE:  God 
rejects  no  one  unless  he  is  before  rejected  by  Him. 
—BERL.  BIBLE:  It  is  impossible  for  him  who  is 
not  obedient  to  God  to  lay  any  command  upon 
men.  That  is  what  these  words  and  the  aim  of 
God  therein  mean. — The  authorities  must  not 
proceed  according  to  their  own  will  and  notion, 
but  in  everything  must  take  God's  word  and  will 
for  their  rule. — If  He  does  not  drive  them  (the 
apostate  rulers)  from  their  position,  like  as  He 
did  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  leaves  them  ruling,  as 
He  also  did  Saul  for  a  while,  yet  they  are  and 
remain  rejected  in  His  might,  and  vainly  write 
themselves  "  by  the  grace  of  God,"  when  He  Him 
self  does  not  so  acknowledge  them. — [On  vers. 
22,  23,  there  is  a  sermon  by  Jeremy  Taylor, 
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chiefly  on  rebellion,  in  which  he  uses  singular 
arguments  to  justify  religious  persecution. — TK.] 

Ver.  24.  OSIANDER  :  That  is  the  way  with 
hypocrites,  that  they  do  not  outright  and  freely 
confess  their  sins,  but  push  the  guilt,  as  far  as 
ever  they  can,  from  themselves  upon  others. — 
Ver.  26. "  BERL.  BIB.  :  Every  one  wonders  that 
God,  who  is  yet  so  full  of  compassion,  does  not 
forgive  Saul,  though  elsewhere  He  never  refuses 
forgiveness  to  any  repented  sin.  But  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  longing  after  forgiveness  in  Saul 
proceeded  from  no  such  repentance  as  God  had  in 
view,  but  from  a  self-loving  repentance,  which 
had  only  its  own  advantage  as  aim.  For  he  was 
not  troubled  that  he  had  dishonored  God,  but 
was  in  fear  that  he  might  lose  the  kingdom. — 
Ver.  29.  OSIANDER  :  Although  God,  so  long  as 
we  do  not  repent,  does  not  change  His  threaten- 
ings,  but  certainly  carries  them  into  execution, 
vet  if  we  earnestly  repent  and  better  our  lives,  He 
does  repent  of  the  evil  which  He  had  threatened 
to  do  us  if  we  had  gone  on  in  sin  (Jer.  xviii.  7 
sqq.) ;  and  such  a  change  is  not  instability  in 
God,  but  grace  and  goodness. 

Ver.  30.  BERLENBURGER  BIBLE:  " Honor 
me,  I  pray  thee."  That  shows  what  he  is 
mainly  concerned  about  (Jno.  v.  44;  xii.  43); 
loss  and  shame  he  would  like  to  escape,  and 
as  he  cannot  deceive  God,  he  wishes  to  de 
ceive  men  by  the  appearance  of  God's  favor. — 
WUERT.  BIB.:  Hypocrites  bewail  and  lament  in 
their  repentance  only  the  chastisements  they  have 
to  suffer,  and  not  their  sins;  they  seek  only  their 
own,  and  not  God's  honor  (1  Kings  xxi.  27).— 
[S.  GREGORY  (in  WORDSWORTH)  :  If  Saul  had 
been  really  penitent,  he  would  have  prayed  to 
be  humbled,  rather  than  to  be  honored.— W.  M. 
TAYLOR  :  There  came  to  the  son  of  Kish  a  tidal 
time  of  favor,  which  if  he  had  only  recognized 
and  improved  it,  might  have  carried  him  not 
only  to  greatness,  but  to  goodness.  But  lie  proved 
faithless  to  the  trust  which  was  committed  to 
him,  and  became  in  the  end  a  worse  man  than 
he  would  have  been,  if  no  such  privileges  had 

been  conferred  upon  him As  his  life  wore 

on,  the  good  features  in  his  character  disappeared. 
— TR.]— Ver.  33.  S.  SCHMID  :  Although  the 
right  of  retaliation  has  no  place  in  personal 


revenge,  yet  it  is  righteously  exercised  in  public 
judgments  (Lev.  xxiv.  20).  To  execute  God's 
strict  judgment  with  a  spirit  free  from  all  thirst 
for  vengeance,  is  no  barbarity. 

J.  DISSELHOFF  on  vers.  1-21.  The  fall  of  King 
Saul  shows:  1)  How  unrepented  and  only  white 
washed  sin  at  the  first  severe  temptation  breaks 
out  as  manifest  and  criminal  self-seeking;  2) 
How  this  self-seeking  is  so  blinding  as  to  tell 
itself  and  others  the  lie  that  it  is  a  labor  for  the 
Lord. — The  same  on  vers.  20-23.  Sacrifice  or  obe 
dience?  1)  A  sacrifice  which  lacks  obedience  of 
heart  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  2) 
Where  obedience  of  heart  is,  there  is  also  the 
true  sacrifice,  well-pleasing  to  God. —  The  same 
on  vers.  23-31.  Ben-are  of  a  Saul's  confession.  That 
you  may  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know  two 
things:  1)  What  a  Saul's  confession  is;  2)  What 
a  Saul's  confession  works. 

Vers.  1-11.  GW'tf  curse  and  blessing:  1)  Long 
delayed,  but  not  revoked;  2)  At  last  fulfilling 
itself  according  to  God's  truth  and  righteousness. 

Vers.  22-3.  Sacrifice  and  obedience :  1)  Sacrifice 
without  obedience  (worthless  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  perilous  for  men) ;  2)  Obedience  the  best 
sacrifice  (on  what  ground,  with  what  blessed  re 
sult). 

Vers.  10-31.  Seeming  repentance  before  the  Lord: 

1 )  How  it  conceals  from  the  Lord  the  root  of  sin 
in  the  heart;  2)  draws  the  garment  of  self-right 
eousness  over  sin  ;  3)   thereby  leads  from  sin  to 
sin  ;  and  4)  drives  ori  towards  the  judgment  of 
hardening  and  rejection. 

[Ver.  11.   The  Lord  repented:  1)  in  what  sense, 

2)  for  what  reasons,  3)  with  what  results.   (Comp. 
"  Exeg."   on   vers.   11   and   29,   and   "Hist,   and 
Doct.,"    No.    1.) — Ver.    11.    Praying  in  vain. — 
Yers.  11,  16.    Grieving,    but  faithful.— Vers.  12, 
13.  The  glory  and  the  shame  of  Saul — his  vic 
tory,  his  disobedience,  his  efforts  to  hide  and  pal 
liate  his  offence.     (This  would  embrace  nearly 
the   whole   chapter.) — Vers.  20-1.  Eclectic   obe 
dience. — Ver.  23.  The  rejecter  rejected.     Comp. 
Rom.  i.  24,  26,  28 ;  John  Hi.   18,'  19.— Ver.  27. 
Clinging  to  the  religious  teacher,  while  not  cling 
ing  to  religion. — Vers.  30-1 .  Worshipping  to  save 
appearances.— Ver.  32.    To   be   without  fear   of 
death  is  not  proof  of  preparation  for  death. — TR.] 
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THIRD   DIVISION. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  SAUL'S  KINGDOM,  AND  THE  ELEVATION  OF  DAVID.    FROM 
SAUL'S  REJECTION  TO  II LS  DEATH. 

CHAPTERS  XVI.— XXXI. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

Early  History  of  David,  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord. 
CHAP.  XVI. 

I.   Choice  and  Anointing  of  David  a,s   Kiny  throuyh  Samuel,   Chap.  XVI.  1-13. 

1  AND  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Samuel,  How  loug  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul, 
seeing  I  have  rejected  him  from  reigning  over  Israel?     Fill  thine  horn   \vith  oil, 
and  go,  I  will  send  thee  to  Jes.se  the  Bethlehemite,  for  I  have  provided1  me  a  king 

2  among  his  sons.     And  Samuel  said,  How  can  I  go?     If  Saul   hear  it,  he  will  kill 
me.     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said,  Take  an  heifer  with  thee,  and  say,  I  am  come 

3  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  call  Jesse  to  the    sacrifice,2  and   I   will 
show  thee  what  thou  shalt  do;  and  thou  shalt  anoint  unto  me  him  whom  I  name 

4  unto  thee.     And  Samuel  did3  that  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake,  and  came  to 
Bethlehem.     And  the  elders  of  the  town    [city]4  trembled   at   his  coming   [went 

5  tremblingly  to  meet  him],  and  said,  Comest  thou  peaceably  [in  peace]  ?5     And  he 
said,  Peaceably   [In  peace]  ;  I  am  come  to  sacrifice  unto   the   Lord    [Jehovah]  ; 
sanctify  yourselves,  aud  come  with  me  to  the  sacrifice.6  And  he  sanctified  Jesfe  and 

6  his  sons,  and  called  them  to  the  sacrifice.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when    they  were 
come,  that  he  looked  on  Eliab  and  said,  Surely  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]  anointed  is 

7  before  him.     But  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Samuel,  Look  not  on  his 
countenance  [appearance],7  or  [nor]  on  the  height  of  his  stature,   because  [for]  I 
have  refused  him  ;  for  the  Lord  \_Jeh<yoaJi\  *eeltis  not  as  man  seeth,  for  man  looketh 

8  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  looketh  on  the  heart.     Then 
[And]  Jesse  called  Abinadab,  and  made  him  pass  before  Samuel.     And  he  said, 

9  Neither  hath  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  chosen  tin's  [him].     Then   [And]   Jesse  made 
Shammah  to  pass  by.     And  he  said,  Neither  hath  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  chosen  this 

10  [him].     Again,  [And]  Jesse  made  seven  of  his  sons  to  pass  before  Samuel.     And 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

i  [Ver.  1.  Literally  "seen."    For  similar  use  of  HfcO  see  Gen.  xxii.  8;  Deut.  xxxiii.  21.—  TR.] 

*  [Ver.  3.  Chald.  has  "saorifi«Mal  meal,"  perhaps  simply  as  a  connected  fact,  perhaps  to  avoid  apparent  in 
fringement  on  priestly  functions.     Vulg.  has  victimam,  other  VSS.  as  Heb.  —  Tu.] 

»  [Ver.  4.  Sept.:  "all  that  the  Lord  spake  to  him."—  TR.] 

4  [Ver.  4.  It  is  better  to  give  a  uniform  rendering  to  "VJ7,  the  distinction  between  "town"  and  "city"  not 
being  found  in  HeK  —  TR.] 

6  [Ver.  4.  Literally:  "is  thy  coming  peace?  and  he  said,  peace."    Sept.  inserts  at  the  end  of  the  verse  the 
words  "  O  Seer."—  TR.'] 

•  [Ver.  5.  Sept.  :  "and  rejoice  with  me  to-day,"  probably  a  free  reference  to  the  festive  character  of  the  sacri 
ficial  meal  ;  so  Chald  has  •'  meal  "  instead  of  "  sacrifice."  —  TR.] 


7  [Ver.  7.  ^n^OO,  Sept.  otytv,  Erdmann  "  gcstalt."  properly  the  whole  personal  appearance.    Vulg.  vultum, 
whence  perhaps  Eng.  A.  V.    Luther,  "  gestalt."—  TR.] 

8  [Ver.  7.  These  words  wanting  (but  understood)  in  the  Heb.,  are  found  in  the  Sept.  "God  seeth,"  and  are  for 
clearness  better  retained.    Chald.  and  Syr.  omit  as  Heb.  ;  Vulg.  supplies  the  words  :  egojudico.—  TB.] 
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11  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,9  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  not  chosen  these.     And  Samuel 
said  unto  Jesse,  Are  here  all  %  children  [the  young  men]  ?     And  he  said,  There 
remaiueth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold,  he  keepeth  the  sheep.     And  Samuel  said 

12  unto  Jesse,  Send  and  letch  him,  for  we  will  not  sit  down  till  he  come  hither.     And 
he  sent  and  brought  him  in.     Now  [And]  he  was  ruddy,10  and  [om.   and]   withal 
of  a  beautiful  countenance  [with  beautiful  eyes  withal],  and  goodly11  to  look  to 

13  [at].     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said,  Arise,  anoint  him,  for  this  is  he.11     Then 
[And]  Samuel  took  the  horn  of  oil,  and  anointed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren. 
And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward. 
So  [And]  Samuel  rose  up  and  went  to  Ramah. 

9  [Ver.  10.  Sept.  (Vat.  but  not  Alex.)  omits  "unto  Jesse."  perhaps  (Wellhausen)  because  Jesse  was  supposed 
not  to  know  Samuel's  purpose.     In  ver.  ti  Samuel's  "  said  "  is  equivalent  to  '•  thought." — TR.J 

w  [Ver.  12.  This  word  ^  J01X  is  found  only  here,  1  Sam.  xvii.  -12  and  Gen.  xxv.  25,  and  in  the  two  last  passages 

seems  to  refer  to  the  color  of  the  skin.  The  ancient  VSS.  do  not  decide.  Chald.  and  Syr.  use  same  word  here  as 
in  Gen.  xxv.  25;  Vulg.  ruj'us,  Sept.  nyppaK^.  Some  moderns  render  "  red-haired."  Levy  renders  the  Chald. 
"  red-eyed." — TK.] 

11  [Ver.  12.  Sept.:  "  goodly  in  appearance  to  the  Lord,"  and  " for  he  is  good,"  to  preserve  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  act  in  reference  to  ver.  7. — TR.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1,  exhibiting  Samuel  in  deep  grief  for 
Saul,  connects  itself  immediately  with  xv.  :>•">.  We 
find  him  here  in  the  same  sorrow  in  which  we 
left  him.  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul  in  view  of  the 
great  gifts  of  <j race  which  he  had  received,  but  had 
nullified  and  lost  by  his  disobedience  and  impe 
nitence,  in  view  of  the  Lord's  honor,  which  he  had 
violated,  and  in  view  of  the  people,  for  whom  he 
had  by  his  conduct  turned  God's  blessing  into  a 
curse.  Samuel's  grief  was  an  expression  of  the 
same  love  which  drove  him  to  intercession  for 
Saul  and  at  the  same  time  filled  him  with  holy 
anger  (xv.  11).  It  was  sorrow  for  Said's  rejection, 
but  there  was  not  (Brenz,  Tremellius)  connected 
with  it  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  Said  to  his 
former  relation  to  God  and  for  the  renewal  of  his 
kingdom,  of  which  nothing  is  said. — The  ques 
tion  :  How  long  ?  contains  a  divine  reproof,  in 
dicating  (so  the  words  :  "  seeing  [  have  rejected 
him  from  being  king  over  Israel")  that  Samuel 
by  his  deep,  long-continued  grief  over  Saul's  con 
dition  (a  lamentable  one  under  all  circumstances 
and  evermore)  was  out  of  sympathy  with  God  and 
God's  decrees  and  ways,  which  are  clearly  an 
nounced  in  these  words  and  in  xv.  35.  Calvin  : 
"  The  excellent  prophet  here  displays  something 
of  human  weakness.  Samuel  here  looked  on  a 
vessel  made  by  the  invisible  hand  of  God  Himself 
utterly  broken  and  minished,  and  his  emotion 
thereat  shows  his  pious  and  holy  affection, — yet 
he  is  not  without  sin  ;  not  at  all  that  the  feeling 
is  evil,  but  because  it  is  excessive."  From  his 
own  sad  thoughts  and  feelings  Samuel  is  directed 
through  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  the  thoughts 
and  the  will  of  the  Lord  in  respect  to  the  Theoc 
racy,  as  organ  of  which  Saul  is  rejected.  [Comp. 
the  similar  dealing  with  Elijah,  1  Ki.  xix. — TR.]. 
The  Lord  commands  him  to  enter  into  His  ways, 
which  are  to  lead  to  the  choice  and  consecration 
of  another  as  instrument  of  the  royal  authority  of 
God  over  His  people.  The  divine  command  is : 
Go  and  anoint  one  of  the  sons  of  Jesse 
the  Bethlehemite,  whom  I  have  chosen 
to  be  king  over  Israel.— This  command  pre 
supposes  an  exact  acquaintance  on  Samuel's  part 
with  Jesse  and  his  house,  and  the  presence  in  his 


family  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  theo 
cratic  kingdom.  That  the  family  was  a  wealthy 
one  is  certain  from  ver.  11.  That  true  godliness 
and  pietv  reigned  in  it  appears  from  Samuel's  ac 
quaintance  and  intercourse  with  it,  and  the  sacri 
fice  which  he  held  in  the  house. — Ver.  2.  Here 
tofore  Samuel  had  grieved  for  Saul— now  he  fears 
him  :  How  can  I  go  ?  if  Saul  hear  it  he  will 
slay  me. —This  protest  against  the  plain  direc 
tion  of  the  voice  of  God  rests  naturally  on  the  fact 
that  Saul  was  still,  notwithstanding  the  divine 
sentence  of  rejection,  rightful  king  of  Israel,  and 
would  regard  the  designation  of  another  to  the 
office  (if  it  could  not  be  kept  concealed  from  him) 
as  an  act  of  treachery  and  revolt,  even  though 
Samuel  should  plead  the  divine  command  in  his 
justification.  "  He  will  kill  me," — to  explain 
these  words,  therefore,  we  need  not  suppose  that 
the  evil  spirit  had  already  driven  Saul  to  mad 
ness.  Even  if  that  were  the  case,  Saul  might  in 
his  seasons  of  quiet  also  resolve  to  slay  the  be 
trayer  of  the  kingdom. — This  fear  of  Samuel  is 
overborne  by  inspired  direi'tion  as  to  what  he  is 
to  do  to  conceal  the  act ;  he  is  to  go  to  hold  a  sa 
crificial  feast,  and  so  announce  himself.  This 
divine  command  supposes  that  Samuel  did  not 
confine  his  circuits  to  certain  holy  places  (vii.  10) 
where  the  people  appeared  in  large  numbers,  but 
visited  other  places  to  hold  public  divine  service, 
and  that  Jesse  consequently  could  not  be  sur 
prised  at  his  appearing  in  Bethlehem  for  such  a 
purpose.  Berl.  Bib.:  "  People  must  have  been 
accustomed  to  Samuel's  coming  to  this  place  and 
the  other  to  sacrifice,  which  was  very  proper  for 
a  prophet,  especially  at  the  time  when  Shifoh  was 
desecrated."  This  throws  a  new  light  on  Samuel's 
combination  of  priestly  work  with  prophetical. — 
No  shade  of  untruthfulness  rests  on  this  command. 
As  Saul's  anointing  (x.  16)  was  concealed,  so  Da 
vid's  anointing  also  is,  according  to  the  divine 
will,  yet  to  remain  a  secret.  Samuel  was  to  keep 
this  secret.  Its  concealment  behind  the  sacrifice 
was  not  a  lie.*  Calvin :  "  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  he  practiced  no  simulation,  but  said  what  was 
true,  namely,  that  he  had  come  to  sacrifice  ;  but 
he  put  fraud  on  no  one,  he  deceived  no  one,  he 

*  [On  the  obvious  political  reason  for  this  secresy  see 
Bib.  Comm.  and  Wordsworth  in  loco. — TR.] 
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used  no  bad  arts,  but  conformed  to  the  divine 
command,  because  it  was  not  meet  to  publish 
God's  design,  when  as  yet  God  wished  it  to  be 
concealed  ; — here  lurked  no  falsehood,  and  the 
end  was  good,  unconnected  with  fraud  or  treach 
ery,  but  God  wished  David's  anointing  to  be  care 
fully  kept  as  a  secret  deposit,  so  to  speak,  and  a 
pledge."  —  Ver.  3.  The  performance  of  the  divine 
commission  in  the  sacrificial  feast.  Three  direc 
tion*  are  to  be  distinguished  :  1  )  Samuel  is  to  in- 
vite  Jesse  to  the  sacrificial  meal ;  it  is  a  slain- 
offering  (flirt)  that  is  spoken  of,  with  which  was 
connected  a  feast  ;  he  is  to  be  associated  with 
.Jesse  in  the  feast  in  the  narrower  circle  of  the 
family,  "('all  in  the  sacrifice"  is  construct,  prcegn. 
for  "call  to  take  part  in  the  sacrifice;"  2)  Sa 
muel  is  to  await  direction  from  nbore.  "  I  will  tell 
thee  what  thoii  shall  do."  This  exhibits  the  spe- 
cificallv  divine  factor  (of  which  Samuel  is  to  be 
organ)  in  the  choice  of  the  new  king  of  Israel ;  8) 
He  is  to  anoint  as  king  him  whom  ( Jod  shall 
name. — Ver.  4.  And  Samuel  did,  etc.  The 
troubled  condition  of  soul  which  could  not  accept 
God's  thoughts  and  wavs  disappeared  before  the 
strict  obedience  of  the  will,  which  bowed  before  the 
Lord's  will.  The  elders  of  Bethlehem 
came  tremblingly  to  meet  him  with  the 
question  :  Comest  thou  in  peace  ?  (The 
Sing,  "^tf"!  "said,"  because  one  spoke  in  the  name 
of  .'til.  Comp.  Judg.  viii.  6 ;  Xiun.  xxxii.  2~>>.  Tin's 
question  does  not  mean  "  Has  a  misfortune  occurred, 
as  the  cause  of  thy  coming?"  nor  does  it  express  fear 
of  punishment  for  some  special  misdoing  (in  the 
pillaging)  in  the  Amalekite  war,  but  it  is  the  in 
voluntary  utterance  of  the  fear  which  Samuel's 
sudden,  unexpected  appearance  produced;  for 
though  he  no  longer  formally  held  the  office  of 
judge,  he  yet  appeared  here  and  there  (as  for 
merly  in  his  judicial  circuits)  to  make  unexpected 
visitation  and  exercise  his  watch-ofHce  as  prophet. 
On  such  occasions  it  was  his  principal  care  to  ad 
minister  earnest  rebuke,  and  to  remove  ihe  evil 
that  he  found.  To  this  refers  the  fright  of  the 
elders  at  meeting  him,  and  the  question  whether 
he  came  in  peace  or  for  qoodf — Ver.  5.  He  an 
swers  the  question  in  the  affirnintire  and  so  quiets 
the  Bethlehemites,  declares  the  purpose  of  his 
coming  to  be  to  institute  a  sacrifice  for  the  people 
of  Bethlehem,  and  directs  them  to  sunctifi/  them 
selves  and  take  part  with  him  in  the  sacrifice.  The 
1  sanctifying"  means  the  consecration  of  the  per 
son  to  the  service  of  (rod  by  washing  the  body  and 
putting  on  clean  garments  as  symbol  of  the  clean 
sing  of  the  soul  for  communion  with  the  holy  God. 
Comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  2;  P^x.  xix.  10,  22.  (The  same 
pregnant  construction  here  as  in  ver.  3).  While 
directing  the  elders  to  take  part  in  the  offering, 
Samuel  gives  a  special  invitation  to  Jesse  and  his 
sons  (by  the  same  direction,  to  sanctify  them 
selves)  to  partake  of  the  sacrificial  meal  with  him. 
[It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Heb.  text  here 
makes  no  difference  between  the  invitation  to 
Jesse's  family  and  the  general  invitation  to  the 
Aiders.  The  Sept.  and  the  Chald.  make  the  for 
mer  refer  to  the  sacrifice  and  the  latter  to  the  sa 
crificial  meal.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  special 
meeting  with  Jesse  and  his  sons,  but  it  is  not  so 
stated  in  the  text.  After  ver.  5,  indeed,  nothing 
more  is  said  of  the  sacrifice,  the  narrative  taking 


this  for  granted,  and  going  on  to  the  main  occur 
rence. — TR.]. — After  the  ark  was  removed  from 
the  Tabernacle  and  Shiloh  had  thus  ceased  to  be 
the  place  of  worship  and  sacrifice  for  Israel,  there 
were  several  places  where  altars  for  sacrifices  were 
erected.  The  offering  of  the  sacrifice  is  here  to 
be  put  after  ver.  5,  and  not  (Then.)  after  the 
words  "in  the  midst  of  his  brethren"  ver.  l.'i,  for 
the  ''  coming  "  in  ver.  0  refers  to  the  feast,  as  ap 
pears  from  the  words  in  ver.  11,  "  we  will  not  sit 
down,"  and  from  the  general  connection.  Samuel 
thought  ( lit.,  said  )  that  .Jesse's  eldest  son.  Wiub, 
was  surely  the  Lord's  anointed.  —  Yer.  7.  The 
difference  is  sharply  stated  between  the  divine 
thoughts  and  human  judgment  according  to  hu 
man  standards.  The  voice  »f(.!nd  inwardly  teaches 
Samuel  ^ro  things  :  1)  in  respect  of  Kliiib's  per 
son,  he  is  not  to  infer  from  his  imposing  exterior 
that  he  was  the  chosen  of  the  Lord.  With  this 
humbling  correction,  which  connects  itself  with 
vers.  1,  2,  he  is  taught  2)  a  general  truth  respect 
ing  the  difference  between  divine  and  human 
modes  of  thought  and  judgment:  Sot  n-litit  mdti 
sees — to  which  we  must  supply  the  words  "sees 
the  Lord.''  This  ellipsis  is  not  so  hard  as  to  re 
quire  us  to  suppose  (Then.)  that  these  words  have 
fallen  out  of  the  text.  The  thought  naturally  fills 
itself  out  from  what  precedes.  The  ground  of  the 
truth,  that  hiunnn  jndf/tnent  and  d trine,  juilnincnt  arc 
not  (lie  wane  but  different,  is  now  declared.  —  For 
man  looks  on  the  eyes,  but  the  Lord  looks 
on  the  heart,  that  is,  man  judges  according  to 
the  outward  appearance, — the  expression  "the 
eyes"  is  not  (with  Sept.)  to  be  exchanged  for 
"  countenance,"  but  to  be  retained  as  signifying 
the  outward  appearance,  which  concentrates  itself 
in  the  eyes,  in  contrast  with  the  heart  or  the  centre 
of  the  inner  life,  whence  springs  man's  will  and 
his  whole  spiritual  frame.  Not  according  to  the 
agreeable  appearance  which  commends  itself  to 
the  eyes,  but  according  to  the  moral  worth  hidden 
in  the  depths  of  the  heart,  according  to  the  dis 
position  of  soul  that  pleases  Him  docs  the  Lord 
judge,  who  proveth  the  heart  and  the  reins.*— 
Ver.  8.  The  same  decision  is  announced  with  re 
ference  to  the  second  son,  Abinadab.  And  so  ver. 
9  as  to  the  third,  Shainmah.  Thus  Jesse  made 
seven  of  his  sons  pass  before  Samuel.  But  Sa 
muel's  decision,  according  to  the  voice  of  God 
within  him,  is  always  negative.  The  "  he  said  " 
in  ver<.  8  and  0  refers  to  Samuel,  and  =  "  he 
thought."  We  are,  therefore,  not  thence  to  sup 
pose  that  Samuel  had  communicated  to  Jesse  the 
object  of  his  mission.  It  is  not  till  ver.  10  that 
the  words  "to  Jesse"  are  added,  expressly  indi 
cating  an  address  of  Samuel  to  him:  the  Lord 
hath  not  chosen  these.  It  does  not,  how 
ever,  follow,  even  from  these  words,  that  Samuel 
made  Jesse  a  sharer  in  the  divine  secret.  Ac 
cording  to  the  following  narrative  none  of  the 
family  (David's  father  and  brothers),  know  any 
thing  of  David's  high  destiny.  That  address  to 
Jesse  is  merely  a  negative  declaration  that  the 
divine  selection,  with  which  Samuel  was  con 
cerned,  and  which  in  the  absence  of  express  inti 
mation  of  its  nature,  might  refer  to  the  prophetic 
office,  rested  on  none  of  these  seven  sons.  Sa 
muel 's  word  was  bv  reason  of  its  indefinitcness  a 
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riddle,  whose  solution  Jesse  was  to  attain  only 
from  the  following  development  of  the  history  of 
his  youngest  son. — Ver.  11.  To  Samuel's  question 
whether  these  are  all  the  young  men,  Jesse  an 
swers  that  the  youngest  yet  remains.*  The  pro 
phet  of  the  Lord  is  not  satisfied  with  the  presen 
tation  of  the  seven  sons;  he  bids  the  father  send 
for  the  youngest,  before  they  sit  down  to  the  sa 
crificial  meal.  3DJ  =  "  we  will  not  surround," 
namely,  the  table,  we  will  not  sit  around  it  to  eat 
till  he"  come.  So  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Maurer.  The 
explanation  :  "  we  will  not  turn  about,  namely,  to 
proceed  to  something  else,  but  will  remain  here 
waiting"  (Then.,  Bott.)  does  not  suit  the  situation 
as  given  by  the  context. — Ver.  12.  David's  ap 
pearance,  ruddy,  of  the  color  of  the  hair,  red  hair 
being  regarded  in  the  East  (as  contrasting  with 
the  usual  black  color)  as  especially  beautiful.  Dj,' 
(as  xvii.  42  ;  Eccles.  ii.  16)  used  adverbially  — 
"at  the  same  time,"  "withal;"  beautiful  of  eyes 
and  good,  pleasing  in  appearance.  In  this  young 
est  son  were  united  the  beauty  of  the  oldest,  and 
that  which  is  well- pleasing  to  the  Lord,  what 
"  the  Lord  looks  on,"  a  heart  and  mind  after  the 
will  and  good  pleasure  of  the  Lord  (ver.  7).  And 
so  the  divine  decision  is  announced  to  Samuel : 
Arise,  anoint  him,  for  this  is  he.  He  is 
thus  freed  from  all  doubts  and  suspicions.  Sure 
of  his  course,  Samuel  (ver.  13)  performs  the  ce 
remony  of  anointing  David  (the  object  and  mean 
ing  of  the  act  being  still  an  enigma  to  Jesse  and 
his  other  sons)  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren  or  from 
amoivj  [Germ,  unter']  his  brethren ;  the  Heb.  pre 
position  (3^j?2)  may  mean  either.  Thenius 
adopts  the  latter  on  the  ground  that  the  brothers 
had  gone  away,  but  this  is  not  required  by  the 
narrative.  Samuel's  words  in  the  second  half  of 
ver.  11  rather  imply  that  they  were  all  there. 
[Abarbanel  and  Philippson  also  adopt  this  view 
of  the  word,  "  among"  his  brethren,  that  is,  "  he 
alone  of  his  brethren,"  because  this  better  ex 
plains  their  after  ignorance. — TR.].  In  any  case 
the  special  significance,  which  God  designed  this 
anointing  to  have,  was  hidden  from  them.  An 
ointing  was  always  a  symbol  of  the  divine  impar- 
tation  of  the  Spirit  from  above  on  the  Anointed. 
The  impartation  began  immediately  for  David  : 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David 
from  that  day  forward.— This  could  not  have 
happened,  if  the  religious-ethical  conditions  had 
not  been  present  in  David's  heart.  This  impar 
tation  of  the  Spirit  was  (along  with  the  general 
gift  of  the  divine  Spirit)  the  special  endowment 
'with  gifts  ^  and  powers  for  the  special  theocratic 
royal  calling,  to  ^  which  David  was  chosen  and 
consecrated  by  this  anointing  according  to  divine 
decree  and  will.  The  word  "  from  that  day  for 
ward"  denotes  the  continuity  of  the  impartation 
of  the  Spirit  to  David's  inner  life,  and  indicates 
its  unbroken  development  under  the  guidance  of 
the  divine  Spirit  to  full  fitness  and  capacity  for 
the  royal  calling.  Keil  properly  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  nothing  is  here  said  of  any  expla 
natory  word  of  Samuel  touching  this  point,  as  in 
Saul's  anointing,  chap.  x.  1.  Whether  David 


_  *  [In  1  Chr.  ii.  13-15  only  seven  sons  of  Jesse  are  men 
tioned  ;  one  may  have  died  in  youth.  The  Syr.  and 
Arab,  write  Elihu  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18)  as  seventh  and  David 
us  eighth.— TE.J 


was  now  informed  by  Samuel  of  the  meaning  of 
the  act  is  uncertain.  Most  probably  he  was  not 
informed,  since  it  was  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  brothers,  and  its  object  was  (according  to 
the  will  of  God)  to  remain  concealed  from  them 
and  the  people.  [It  seems  likely  that  a  royal 
destiny  for  David  would  be  the  last  thing  in  the 
minds  of  his  brothers,  for  his  higher  intellectual 
and  spiritual  gifts  were  apparently  at  this  time 
unknown  to  them.  Gradually  the  course  of  events 
led  them  and  the  people  (so  Abigail  xxv.  30)  and 
probably  Saul  (xxiii.  17)  to  look  on  David  as 
Saul's  successor,  and  David  would  receive  inti 
mations  concerning  his  destiny  from  Samuel. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  serious  difficulty  in  under 
standing  the  silence  of  the  brothers  in  the  suc 
ceeding  history.— TR].  Samuel  went  to  Ra- 
mah.  That  David  was  in  constant  communication 
with  him  (and  perhaps  with  the  prophetic  school 
there)  is  quite  certain  from  the  following  history. 
Comp.  xix.,  xx.  sq.  In  this  intercourse  with  the 
prophet  of  the  Lord  he  learned  the  meaning  of 
Samuels  enigmatical  act,  and,  under  the  progres 
sive  occupation  and  enlightenment  of  his  inner 
life  by  the  Spirit  from  above,  received  the  know 
ledge  of  the  duties  of  his  royal  calling  and  the 
preparation  to  fulfill  them.  For  the  present  his 
election  and  anointing  to  be  king  of  Israel  re 
mained  a  divine  secret. 


HISTORICAL    AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  affairs  of  the   kingdom  of  God  go  their 
way  without  break  or   halt  according   to    God's 
high  thoughts  and  decrees,  though  human  sin  and 
its  attendant  judgment  (as  in  Saul's  case),  or  hu 
man  weakness  (as  in   Samuel's   immediate  grief 
for  Saul)   may  seem  to  hinder  the  plans  of  the 
divine  wisdom.     "  In   the   history  of  Israel  the 
concealing  curtain  of  human  purpose  and   action 
is  lifted,  and  the  thus  unveiled,  all-moving  and 
all-guiding  hand  of  Him  of  whom  it  is  written, 

'  He  worketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will'  (Eph.  i.  11),  appears  therein" 
(F.  W.  Krummacher,  David,  p.  1).  But  it  is  also 

!)recisely  by  human  sin  and  foolishness  that  the 
listory  of  God's  kingdom  under  the  guidance  of 
the  divine  wisdom  and  providence  receives  new 
occasions  and  impulses  to  wider  and  higher  de 
velopment  according  to  the  aims  which  God  sets 
before  Himself. 

2.  Samuel's   grief  for   Saul,   transgressing  the 
bounds  set  by  God  and  thus  displeasing  to  Him, 
is   easily   explicable  psychologically  not  merely 
from   natural  human  feeling,  but  also  from  Sa 
muel's  theocratic  calling  and  prophetic  official 
interest.     Considered  from  this  point  of  view  also 
it  is  not  in  conflict  with  Samuel's  immovable  pro 
phetic  opposition  to  Saul  and  his  sentence  of  re 
jection,  but  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  striking 
refutation  of  the  false  conception  of  Samuel's  re 
lation  to  Saul  in  this  prophetic-judicial  bearing 
towards  him,  which  makes  the  latter  a  pitiable 
sacrifice  to  priestly  jealousy  and  one-sidedness  (see 
the  literature  in  Winer,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
M.  Dunker,  Geschichte  des  Alterthums  I.). 

3.  The  concealing  of  the  truth,  when  there  is 
no  design  to  deceive,  when  its  utterance  is  required 
by  no  duty,  and  when  the  interests  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are 
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in  no  wise  injured,  is  far  from  being  untruthfulness, 
much  less  falsehood ;  it  id  rather  duty  and  obedi 
ence  to  the  divine  will. 

4.  The  bcyinninys  of  David's  theocratic  life,  as 
they  present  themselves  in  his  election  and  call 
ing  to  be  king  of  Israel,  have  their  roots  (when  we 
look  back  in  the  light  of  the  divine  history  of  re 
velation)  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  a  family  in 
Judah  distinguished  in  history  for  piety  and  god 
liness,  which  belonged  with  its  traditions  to  the 
shepherd-city  of  Bethlehem.  The  family  whence 
Jesse  sprang  was  from  the  beginning  one  of  the 
most  prominent  in  the  tribe  of  J  udah.  One  of  its 
ancestors,  Nahshon,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
tribe  in  the  march  through  the  wilderness  ( Kuth 
iv.  20;  Num.  i.  7;  ii.  3).  "How  remarkably 
the  noblest  and  loveliest  theocratic  piety  was 
nourished  in  this  family,  even  in  the  degenerate 
times  of  the  Judges,  app'-ars  in  the  history  of  Ruth 
and  Boaz;  the  latter  a  type  of  theocratic  integrity, 
the  former  a  trulv  consecrated  llower  of  heathen 
dom  turning  longingjy  to  the  light  of  divine  reve 
lation  in  Israel"  (  Kurtz  in  Herz.  III.,  299).  Jesse, 
the  son  of  Obed,  was  the  grandson  of  this  Boa/. 
His  intimacy  with  Samuel  speaks  for  his  piety 
and  that  of  his  family.  David  was  the  noblest 
scion  of  this  family,  far  excelling  his  brothers 
(vers.  7,  10)  in  heart-piety  and  theocratic  feoling. 
His  posture  of  heart,  which  stood  the  divine  test 
and  was  well-pleasing  to  God,  was  the  fruit  of  the 
piety  of  his  father's  house,  whence  sprang  the 
humble,  consecrated  disposition*  in  which,  after 
his  anointing,  he  ripened  more  and  more  in  soul 
under  the  guidance  of  (rod's  Spirit  to  his  high 
calling  of  theocratic  rovaltv,  coming  by  manifold 
experiences  to  a  constantly  charer  knowledge  of 
this  calling,  and  so  guided  by  the  Lord  that  not 
onlv  the  riddle  of  his  dumb  consecration  was  ever 
approaching  solution,  but  also  "  from  the  course 
of  events  (connected  with  Samuel's  former  words 
to  Saul)  others,  as  Jonathan,  and  even  Abigail, 
concluded  that  David  was  destined  to  be  king, 
xxiii.  17;  xx.  301'  (v.  Gerl.). — But  also,  when 
we  look  forward  in  the  light  of  divine  revelation, 
the  early  part  of  David's  consecrated  life  contains 
many  typical  elements  as  factual  prophecies  or 
pretigurations  of  the  future.  His  shepherd-life,f 
continued  after  he  was  anointed,  in  which  on  the 
one  hand  self-consecrated  he  immerses  himself  in 
the  contemplation  of  God's  revelation  in  nature 
and  in  His  word,  and  on  the  other  hand  must  be 
ready  at  any  moment  to  meet  the  greatest  dangers 
and  exhibit  boldness  and  prowess  (xvii.  34-37), 
presents  on  these  two  sides  types  of  his  religious 
life  as  king,  the  Spirit  of  God  developing  on  the 
basis  of  this  double  natural  ground  two  sides  of 
his  character,  which  not  merely  co-exist,  but  are 
interwoven  with  each  other:  1)  intensively  the 
innermost  concentration  and  immersion  of  his 
thoughtful,  meditative  heart  into  the  depths  of 
God's  revelation  of  His  power,  grace,  and  wisdom 
in  nature,  word,  history,  and  into  the  depths  of 

*  [That  is  to  say,  the  instruction  and  example  of  his 
father's  house  was  God's  means  of  developing  this  dis- 
1>  isition  in  him.  Piety  is  never  inherited,  hut  is  always 
the  direct  creation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  (John  i'ii. 
G).-Tn.] 

t  [The  eare  of  the  floeks,  perhaps  an  honorable  occu 
pation  in  earlier  times  (Jacob,  Moses),  was  in  later  times 
usually  given  to  inferiors,  as  servants  and  younger 
children.— TR.] 


the  sinful  human  heart,  whence  sprang  in  his 
psalms  partly  the  inspired  praise  of  God  with  fur 
therance  and  deepening  in  every  direction  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  partly  advance  in  the  know 
ledge  of  the  natural  grace-lacking  condition  of  the 
human  heart;  2)  extensively  his  admirable  energy 
and  heroic  courage  in  the  life  of  conllict,  which 
he  had  evermore  to  lead.  In  the  hiddenness  of 
his  royal  calling  from  the  people,  the  gradual 
ripening  of  his  inner  lite  for  his  office  and  the 
lowliness  of  the  sphere  whence  he  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  he  is  a  type  of  Christ  who,  sprung 
from  him  according  to  the  llesh,  and  by  the  pro 
phets  called  "Son  of  David"  and  "Sprout  of 
Jesse"  (Isa.  xi.  1,  10),  passes  his  holy  youth  in 
privacy,  gradually  develops  therein  for  his  Mes 
sianic  calling,  and  then  at  the  end  of  this  divine- 
human  development  steps  forth  from  the  lowliness 
of  a  natural-human  life  as  the  king  of  Israel,  who 
completes  in  his  person  and  work  God's  revelations 
for  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  on  earth, 
and  therein  enters  on  the  war  of  subjugation 
against  the  ungodly  world.  From  David's  quiet 
anointing  in  the  modest  family-circle  at  Bethle- 
lem  to  be  King  David,  up  to  the  birth,  in  the  ob 
scurity  of  a  stall  at  Bethlehem,  of  the  "  Son  of 
David,"  the  "  King  of  the  Jews,"  there  is  an  un 
broken  series  of  divine  revelations,  the  beginning 
and  end  of  which  are  bound  together  by  the 
descent  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  from  the  Tribe 
of  Judah  "  according  to  the  llesh."  And  as  hea 
thendom  entered  the  principal  line  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (whence  came  Jesse's  house  and  David) 
in  three  distinguished  women,*  thus  sharing  in 
the  derivation  of  the  Messiah  from  Jesse's  fa 
mily, — and  so  the  impulse  implanted  (by  the  fun 
damental  blcs.-ing,  Gen.  xii.  3)  in  the  seed  of 
Abraham  towards  union  with  heathendom,  which 
takes  mostly  a  thoroughly  perverted  direction  in 
all  Israel's  early  history,  showed  itself  in  this 
family  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  in  a  normal 
and  truly  theocratic  way — so  we  see,  at  the  end  of 
this  development  of  the  kingdom  of  ( Jod  in  Israel 
which  goes  from  Bethlehem  to  Bethlehem,  hea 
thendom  approaching  in  Bethlehem  the  new-born 
king  of  the  Jews  (  having  a  natural  right  in  Him 
because  of  its  natural  God-ordained  share  in  His 
incarnation)  in  order  to  pay  Him  its  homage. 
[This  last  statement  expresses  a  parallelism,  not 
a  typical  relation.  Thnt  certain  heathen  women 
accepted  the  God  of  Israel,  and  that  certain  hea 
then  astronomers  believed  in  the  divinely-sent 
king  of  the  Jews  are  both  facts  illustrative  of  the 
promise  to  Abraham,  but  we  cannot  call  them 
type  and  antitype,  since  they  express  not  an  essen 
tial  principle,  but  a  concomitant  phenomenon  of 
the  fact  of  redemption.  So  the  numerous  cases 
in  which  God  raised  His  servants  from  low  to 
high  position  (as  in  David's  life)  are  illustrations 
of  a  mode  of  divine  action,  and  thus  parallel  to 
our  Lord's  history,  but  the  relation  of  the  events 
in  the  Old  and  New  Covenants  is  not  that  of  type 
and  antitype,  since  they  express  an  incidental  and 
not  an  essential  spiritual  principle.  David,  as 
prophet  and  king,  is  a  type  of  the  true  prophet 
and  king,  and  his  experiences  as  a  spiritual- 
minded  man  answer  to  the  experiences  of  the  man 

*  JTamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.),  Rahab  (Matt.  i.  5).  Ruth  (Ruth 
iv.  K'.  to  whioh  .some  add  Bathsheba  tor,  BathfthUft),  but 
this  is  uncertain. — TK.] 
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Jesus;  but  we  cannot  apply  the  term  typical  (with 
out  an  unworthy  lowering  of  its  meaning)  to  alHhe 
outward  resemblances  between  their  lives. — TR.] 
5.  The  word:  "Man  looks  on  the  eyes,  God 
looks  on  the  heart"  like  that  other:  "Obedience  is 
better  than  sacrifice"  (xv.  22)  refers  to  the  right 
condition  of  heart  in  a  truly  pious,  humble  disposi 
tion  towards  God  the  Lord.  As  we  see  clearly 
the  difference  between  God's  word  and  man's,  be 
tween  God's  thouylds  and  man's,  when  Samuel 
says  to  himself  "  this  or  that  one  is  the  chosen 
one,"  and  tfie  Spirit  from  above  says  to  his  heart 
"  no,"  and  points  him  to  one  of  whom  he  had  not 
thought, — so  we  see  according  to  their  different 
standards  the  dillerence  between  divine  and  hu 
man  judgment.  The  natural  man  j udges  according 
to  the  outward  and  visible;  God,  who  proves  and 
knows  the  heart  and  the  reins  (Ps.  cxxxix.  1,  2; 
xliv.  22  [21] ),  judges  according  to  the  character  of 
the  heart  and  the  direction  of  the  will,  according 
to  the  disposition  of  soul. 

HOMILETICAL   AND    I'llACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  BERLEXB.  BIBLE:  AVe  may  indeed 
have  compassion  upon  every  one  who  is  wretched 
because  of  his  sin ;  but  when  God's  rejection  is 
seen  in  continual  hardening,  that  man  must  be 
given  over  to  God's  righteous  judgment. — God 
demands  in  the  souls  He  sets  apart  for  Himself 
and  for  the  guidance  of  others,  such  a  dying  to 
all  things,  that  He  does  not  allow  them  to  regard 
any  other  interest  than  His,  whatever  reason  may 
be  alleged. — SCIILIEII:  The  Lord  reproves  Sam 
uel,  who  had  indeed  meant  well,  but  had  not 
thought  rightly;  even  a  Samuel  had  to  subject 
himself  to  God's  will,  and  with  his  whole  mind 
and  life  send  himself  forward  in  God's  wavs. 
— A^er.  2  sqq.  STARKE  :  Faint-heartedness  and 
feebleness  is  found  even  in  the  best  saints,  Matt. 
viii.  26. — [HENRY:  From  this  it  appears  1.  That 
Saul  was  grown  very  wicked.  2.  That  Samuel's 
faith  was  not  very  strong.— TR.] — S.  SCIIMID: 
In  doubtful,  trying  and  perilous  circumstances  it 
is  best  to  ask  God  for  counsel.— CRAMER:  A 
wise  man  is  silent  until  he  sees  his  time ;  but  a 
fool  cannot  wait  for  the  time,  Eccl.  xx.  7;  Eccl. 
iii.  7;  Gen.  xxxvii.;  Jud.  xvi.  10. — J.  LAXGE: 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  untruth, 
when  one  says  what  is  falVe,  and  silence,  when 
one  prudently  keeps  to  himself  what  it  is  not 
necessary  for  others  to  know,  x.  15,  16. — [AVe 
are  not  bound  to  tell  everything  unless  we  profess 
to  be^so  doing,  or  the  person  asking  has  such 
peculiar  relations  to  us  as  to  warrant  his  expect 
ing  it.  From  failing  to  distinguish  between  de 
ception  and  concealment,  some  persons  condemn 
concealment  and  many  justify  deception.  See 
an  excellent  discussion,  with  particular  reference 
to  this  passage,  in  TIIORXWELL'S  "  Discourses  on 
Truth." — TR.]— BERL.  BIBLE:  Samuel  speaks 
the  truth,  though  he  does  not  speak  all  the  truth, 
but  partly  conceals  and  partly  reveals,  according 
to  his  present  design. — Arer.  5.  J.  LAXGE:  So 
too  the  worthy  appropriation  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ  unto  salvation  must,  according  to  the 
evangelical  covenant  of  grace,  be  made  with  real 
inner  purification,  Isa.  i.  10. — A^er.  6.  S.  SCHMID: 
Human  wisdom,  however  great,  may  yet  be 
easily  deceived  accordingly  even  the  wisest  men 


must  take  care  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  deciding. — 
Ver.  7.  CRAMER:  God  looks  not  at  the  outward 
work,  but  at  the  heart,  and  judges  according  to 
what  His  eyes  see,  Isa.  xi.  3 ;  Acts  x.  34. — BERL. 
BIBLE:  Men  decide  only  according  to  the  ap 
pearance,  and  so  are  commonly  deceived;  but 
the  Lord  looks  to  the  depths  of  the  heart,  its 
most  delicate  movements,  and  our  character, 
which  is  all  clear  to  Him,  and  better  known  than 
we  are  to  ourselves,  Ps.  vii.  10 ;  cxxxix. ;  Heb. 
iv.  12,  13. — True,  deep-grounded  humility  of 
heart  is  the  only  "appearance"  in  man  that 
pleases  God  (Isa.  Ivii.  15);  to  this  He  looks  as 
the  ground  of  all  virtues,  for  in  it  His  fear  has 
place.  But  where  there  is  hidden  pride,  the  fear 
of  God  is  easily  neglected. —  [\\,  M.  TAYLOR: 
AVe  must  not  undervalue  attention  to  the  sym 
metrical  discipline  of  the  physical  frame.  Yet 
muscularity  is  not  Christianity,  and  bodily  beauty 
is  not  holiness.  The  character,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  the  principal  object  of  attention. — TR.]  — 
OSIAXDER:  Christians  too  njust  not  be  judged 
by  the  outward  walk,  since  commonly,  through 
the  infirmities  of  their  flesh,  they  have  a  bad 
appearance,  while  hypocrites,  on  the  contrary, 
make  a  good  show  in  their  life,  2  Tim.  iii.  5; 
M;;tt.  vii".  15;  Rom.  ii.  20. — [This  is  true  as 
regards  a  mere  plausible  exterior ;  but  Christians 
should  be  judged  by  their  actions,  Matt.  vii.  20. — 
TR.] — Yer.  9  sqq.  S.  SCIIMID:  God  knows  how 
to  try,  often  and  long,  the  patience  of  believers 
to  their  good,  that  He  may  confirm  them  in  their 
faith  and  patience. — A"er.  11.  God  is  wont  to  ex 
alt  the  lowly,  that  they  may  always  remember 
their  lowliness,  and  not  be  proud,  but  glory  only 
in  God  who  has  exalted  them,  1  Cor.  i.  27  sqq., 
ol.  [SCOTT:  Nor  does  lie  favor  our  children 
according  to  our  fond  partialities;  but  often  most 
honors  and  blesses  those  who  have  been  the  least 
regarded. — TR.]  —  A"er.  13.  CRAMER:  Christians 
;sre  temples  and  dwellings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  2 
Cor.  vi.  19. — S.  SCIIMID:  When  we  have  done 
our  duty  as  commanded  by  God,  we  have  to 
leave  the  rest  to  God's  government,  Matt  x  23. 
A\TS.  1-13.  F.  AV.  KRUMMACIIER:  Call  and 
anointing  of  the  shepherd-youth:  1)  By  what  this 
was  occasioneel,  2)  How  it  was  performed. — [Ver. 
7.  HEXRY:  "The  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart." 
1.  He  knows  the  heart.  2.  He  judges  of  men  by 
the  heart. — TR.]— J.  DISSELIIOFF  (The  History 
of  King  David,  14  sermons) :  The  secret  of  the 
choice:  1)  The  Lord  does  not  choose  those  who 
by  peculiar  gifts  of  nature  are  distinguished  above 
others,  but  2)  He  chooses  those  who  faithfully 
profit  by  the  greater  or  less  measure  of  God's 
grace  which  is  granted  them,  3)  AVho  show  this 
faithfulness  by  pure  zeal  and  obedience  in  the 
labor  entrusted  to  them,  and  4)  Those  who  even 
after  some  success  in  their  labor  do  not  boastfully 
press  themselves  forward,  but  remain  in  silent 
humility  and  quiet  seclusion  till  the  Lord  brings 
them  forth. 

[Arer.  1.  Remedies  for  improper  mourning:  1) 
Submission  to  the  will  of  God  ("I  have  rejected 
him");  2)  Diligence  in  present  work  for  God 
("  fill  thy  horn  and  go") ;  3)  Hope  that  God  will 
bring  a  better  future  ("I  have  provided  me  a 
king^"). — ATer.  4.  AVhy  do  men  so  shrink  from 
religious  teachers? — Vers.  6-12.  Difficulty  of  se 
lecting  men  for  important  positions :  I )  Causes :  a) 
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Intrinsic  difficulty  of  properly  estimating  cliarac-  plished,  of  good  family,  devout — faithfully  pur- 
ter.  b)  Management  of  partial  friends.  2)  Los-  suing  an  humble  calling  which  developed  manli- 
sons:  a)  To  avoid  haste  in  deciding,  b)  To  ness,  and  trusting  God  for  the  unknown  future — 


make  diligent  inquiries.  c)  To  seek  special 
Divine  guidance. — Ver.  12.  Tlie  youth  of  David. 
Handsome,  energetic,  brave,  talented  and  accom- 


()  the  glorious  possibilities  of  youth!  (Corap. 
KITTO,  "Sa-dan-l  Duvid,"  p.  197"s(j((.,  MAURICE, 
"Prophets  and  Kiiujn"  p.  38  sq.) — Tit.] 


II.   The  Darkening  of  Saul's  Mind  bit  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  Davids  First  Appearance 
at  the  Court  of  /Saul  as  Harpist. 

VKUS.  14-23. 

14  BUT  [AND]  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  evil 

15  spirit  from  the  Lonl  [Jehovah]  troubled  him.     And  Saul's  servants  said  unto  him, 

16  Behold  now,  an  evil  spirit  from  God1  troubleth  thee.     Let  our  lord   now  command 
-  thy  servants  which  [o/n.  which]  are  before  thee,  to  [and  ht  them,  or  they  will] 
seek  out"  a  man  who  is  a  cunning  player'1  on  a  [the]  harp;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  is  upon  thee,  that  he  shall  phiy  with  his  hand,  and 

17  thou  shalt  be  well.     And  Saul  said  unto  his  servants,  Provide  me  now  a  man  that 

18  can  play  well,4  and  bring  him  to  me.     Then  answered  one  of  the  servants  [And 
one  of  the  youns;  men  answered]  and  said,  Behold  I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse  the 
Bethlehemite,  that  is  cunning  in  playing*  and  a  mighty  valiant  man  and  a  man  of 
war  and  prudent  in  matters5  and  a  comely  person,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  is  with 

19  him.     Wherefore  [And]  Saul  sent  messengers  unto  Jesse,  and  said,  Send  [i?w.  to] 

20  me  David  thy  son,  which  is  with  the  sheep.      And  Jesse   took  an  ass6  laden  with 
bread,  and  a  bottle  [skin]  of  wine,  and  a  kid,7  and  sent  them  by  David  his  son 

21  unto  Saul.     And  David  came  to  Saul,  and  stood  before  him,  and   he   loved   him 

22  greatly,  and  he  became  his  armor-bearer.     And  Saul  sent  to  Jesse,  saying,  Let 

23  David,  I  pray  thee,  stand  before  me,  for  he  hath  found   favor  in  my  sight.     And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  the  evil*  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took  an 
[the]  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand,  so  [and]  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well, 
and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him. 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  15.  The  Hoh.  text  here  uniformly  designates  the  source  of  righteous  influence  as  "the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah,"  and  the  source  of  evil  influence  as  "  evil  spirit,"  "evil  spirit  of  <Jod,"  or  "evil  spirit  from  Jehovah," 
the  significance  of  the  last  preposition  being  obvious;  except  in  ver.  23,  where  it  is  "spirit  of  God,"  and  Sept., 
Chald.,  Syr..  Arab,  and  Eng.  A.  v.  there  insert  "evil;"  in  xix.  9  it  is  "evil  spirit  of  Jehovah,"  and  there  Sept. 
writes  "God."  instead  of  Jehovah,  Chald.  and  Eng.  A.  V.  insert  "from"  before  "Jehovah."  and  Arab,  omits  the 
divine  name.  Elsewhere  throughout  the  Old  Testament  the  Divine  Spirit  is  called  either  "  Spirit  of  God  "  or 
"Spirit  of  Jehovah."—  TR.] 

3  [Ver.  10.  This  clause  is  difficult  in  the  Heb.,  and  varies  in  the  ancient  VSS.    Chald.  follows  the  Heb.  ;  Sept. 


takes  'I'lJj,*  as  subject,  omits  1JJ1N,  and  renders:  "let  thy  servants  now  say  before  thee  and  seek,"  where 
"  say  "  for  "  speak  "  is  not  tolerable  (we  should  expect  12*1  instead  of  ION):  Vulg.  :  "let  our  lord  command, 

and  thy  servants  who  are  before  thee  will  seek,"  where  TJS1"*  is  made  to  qualify  "servants"  (so  in  Eng.  A.  V.), 

'  VT  . 

eontrarv  to  usage,  which  demands  that  it  stand  after  a  verbal  conception:  Syr.  omits  the  speech  of  the  servants 
in  ver.  15,  and  goes  on  in  ver.  10:  '-thy  servants  are  before  thee,  let  them  seek."-  As  the  Heb.  now  stands,  the 

words  'Sn  (iy  must  form  a  separate  9lause  ;  but  the  construction  is  thus  harsh.  If  we  could  omit  '3*?  (which, 
however,  i*  sustained  by  all  the  VSS.),  an  easy  reading  would  be  given:  "let  our  lord  now  command,  and  thy 
servants  will  seek."  —  The  use  of  the  second  pers.  suffix  whon  the  verb  is  in  tlie  third  pers.,  though  not  the  usual 
construction,  occurs  elsewhere,  as  2  Sam.  xiv.  11.—  TH.  I 

8  [Ver.  1(5.  The  partcp.  as  complement  of  the  verb  '  to  know."    See  Ew  ,  Or.  g  285,  e,  and  Gee.  2  142,  4.  —  TR.] 

«  fVers.  17  and  18.  Infin.  as  complement,  Ges.  \  142.—  TR.] 

6  [Ver.  18.  Or,  "in  speech,"  as  in  margin  of  Eng.  A.  V.;  but  "affairs"  seems  to  suit  the  connection  better 

Chald.  "counsel,"  Vulg.,  Syr.  and  Erdmann  "word."  In  Isa.  iii.  3  $nS  is  "enchantment,"  though  the  phrase 
is  rendered  by  Jewish  commentators  "clever  in  discourse"  (Philippson).  Comp.  1  Sam.  xviii.  14.—  TR.] 

i.  20.  Sept.  "omer"  or  "  homer"  (yo/uop),  on  which  Wellh.  rightly  says  that  bread  was  not  reckoned  by 
measure;  he  proposes  to  read  a  numeral  here  instead  of  "ifan.  since  bread  was  usually  counted  by  loaves. 

But  we  may  follow  the  ancient  VSS.,  which  render  "ass-load  of  bread."  —  Ta.1 
'     Ver.  20.  FuVly:  ''a  kid  of  the  goats."—  TE.] 
8  [Ver.  23.  See  note  1  on  ver.  15.—  TB.] 
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EXEGETICAL   AND     CRITICAL. 

Ver.  15.  Observe  the  sharp  contrast  between 
the  statement  in  ver.  13:  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  David,"  and  that  which  here  imme 
diately  follows:  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  de 
parted  from  Saul. — The  Spirit  is  meant  which 
Saul  received  in  consequence  of  his  anointing, 
and  by  which  he  became  another  man,  that  is,  a 
man  full  of  great  royal  thoughts,  courage  of  faith 
and  inspiration.     The  cause  of  the  departure  of 
the  divine  Spirit  from  him,  as  given  in  the  nar 
rative,  was  his  rejection  by  the  Lord,  and  his  per 
sistent,  impenitent  pride  and  disobedience  of  heart 
towards  the  Lord. — licrl.  Bib. :  "  No  doubt  Saul 
took  his  rejection  to  heart,  and,  instead  of  yield 
ing   humbly   to  God's   righteous  judgment    and 
bowing  beneath  God's  mighty  hand,  gave  him 
self  up  to  displeasure  and  discontent   at  God's 
holy  ways,  and  Avas  therefore  given  over  to  the 
power  of  an  evil  spirit,   which   vexed   him   and 
sometimes  even  drove  him  to  madness." — And 
an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him; 
literally,  fell  upon  him  and  frightened  him  G~1J73), 
Ps.   xviii.   5.      The  narrator  means  to  describe 
Saul's  condition   as  one  of  anxiety   and  terror, 
which  was  produced  in  him  by  an  ceil  spirit.     This 
spirit  (called  in  ver.  23  also  the  evil  spirit),  is,  ac 
cording  to  the  narrative,  not  the  condition  itself 
of  gloomy  melancholy  and  torturing  anguish,  but 
an  objective  power,  which  produced  it.     It  is  a 
wicked  spiritual  power,  which  came  upon  him  as 
the  opposite  of  the  good,  holy  spirit  which  he  had 
once  possessed,  and  goaded  him  to  rage  and  mad 
ness  (xviii.  10,  11>,  finding  its  occasion  in  the  con 
flict  within  his  soul  and  in  the  passionateness  of 
his  nature,  which,  after  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  left 
him,  was  unbridled.     It  came  on  Saul    from  the 
Lord;  that  is,  the  Lord   gave   him  over  to  the 
power  and  might  of  this  spirit  as  punishment  for 
his  disobedience  and  defiant  self-will;  for  this  rea 
son  ^this  spirit  is  called  in  vers.  15,  16  "an  evil 
spirit  of  God,"  and  in  ver.  23  simply  "a  spirit  of 
God  ;"  that  is,  one  that  came  from  God.     [It  seems 
clear  that  the  evil  spirit  here  cannot  be  resolved 
into  simple  melancholy  without  doing  violence 
to  the  narrative  (so  the  demons  of  the  N.  T.). 
Reasons   for   melancholy  and   madness   may  be 
found  in  Saul's  life  and  character  (see  the  patho 
logical  and  psychological  aspects  of  his  case  treated 
by  Kitto,    Maurice,    Krummacher,    Ewald,    and 
others),  but  over  and  above  these  the  narrative 
speaks,  as  Erdmann  says,  of  an  objective  spiritual 
wicked  power,   which 'had  strange  control  over 
him.     This  possession  by  the  spirit  was  in  accord 
ance  with  psychological  conditions,  yet  distinct 
from  them,  and  was  controlled  by  the  almighty 
God  of  Israel.     We  have  here  the  proof  of  the 
belief  in  evil  spirits  by  the  Israelites  many  cen 
turies  before  the  exile,  a  belief  very  general,  no 
doubt,  though  not  as  fully  developed  here  as  in 
"  Job."— TR.]— The  servants  of  Saul  speak  of  this 
cause  of  his  mental  condition  in  order  (ver.  16) 
to  counsel  him  to  let  them  find  a  skilful  harpist, 
that  he  may  be  healed  by  the  strains  of  music  of 
his  suffering  of  soul.     Saul   having  commanded 
this  (ver.  17),  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  court 
(ver.  18)  mentioned  the  son  of  Jesse,  whom  he 
himself  knew.     In  order  to  induce  Saul  to  call 


him  to  court,  he  describes  him  at  length,  as  not 
merely  a  harpist,  but  also  what  would  especially 
recommend  him  to  Saul,  a  valiant  man,  a  man  of 
war,  an  eloquent  man  [or  prudent — TR.],  a  comely 
person,  with  whom  the  Lord  is.  AH  these  charac 
teristics  appear  clearly  in  David's  history;  their 
combination  in  this  description  shows  that  the 
young  man  was  well  acquainted  with  him.  His 
beauty  of  person  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
ver.  12.  He  had  showed  his  bravery  and  war 
like  spirit,  if  not  in  battle,  yet  in  conflict  with  ra 
venous  beasts  for  his  herd  (xvii.  34  sq.)  His  piety 
and  communion  with  the  Lord,  the  culminating 
point  of  the  description,  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  vers.  12,  13.  His  eloquence  is  a  new  fea 
ture  and  characterizes  the  future  psalmist. — Yer. 
19.  The  message  to  Jesse  to  send  his  son  to  court. — 
Yer.  20.  Jesse  is  soon  ready.  He  sends  his  son 
with  presents  appropriate  to  a  herdsman  and 
countryman.  From  this  it  appears  that  it  was 
still  customary  to  bring  presents  as  a  sign  of  obe 
dience  and  subjection,  see  on  jc.  4.  The  Ileb. 
text,  in  spite  of  its  difficulty,  is  to  be  retained ; 
render :  an  ass  laden  with  bread.  I'lDH?  nyt>  as 
Sept.,  Ipn,  "since  bread  was  not  reckoned  by 
measures"  (Keil).  Clericus:  "an  ass  laden  with 
bread,  with  a  skin  of  wine  and  with  a  kid,  so  that 
David  might  have  nothing  to  carry."  Maur. : 
"  an  ass  laden  with  bread,"  &c.  Compare  the 
apTuv  iy>«£  ofovi;  (=  Tptuv  bvuv  (ftnpriov)  [three 
asses  of  bread  =  a  load  of  three  asses]  of  the  tra 
gic  poet  Sosibius. — Yer.  21.  So  David  came  to 
Saul  and  stood  before  him;  that  is,  served  him. 
Becoming  fond  of  him,  Saul  retained  him  and 
placed  him  among  his  armor-bearers,  entrusted 
him,  therefore,  with  a  military  service,  informing 
Jesse  (ver.  22)  that  his  son  would  remain  with 
him. — Yer.  23.  David's  playing  had  the  effect 
of  relieving,  freeing  Saul  from  his  suffering,  so  that 
he  became  well  again ;  when  he  heard  the  music, 
the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him.  The  power  of 
musical  sounds  over  Saul  was  such  that  his  gloomy 
mood  vanished.  Many  illustrations  from  heathen 
writers  of  the  wholesome  effect  of  music  on  the 
mind  are  given  by  Cleric.,  Grot.,  and  Bochart,  in 
the  Hieroz..  p.  I.,  1,  II.,  c.  44  (I.,  p.  511  sqq.  ed. 
Rosenmiiller).  [Bochart  also  inquires  whether 
David's  songs  to  Saul  were  sacred  or  secular  (see 
Browning's  poem  ''Saul"),  and  how  music  had 
power  over  the  evil  spirit.  See  Kitto,  "Saul  and 
David,"  p.  202  sq. — On  the  nature  of  the  instru 
ment  which  David  used,  the  harp,  kinnor,  see  on 
x.  5,  and  the  Bib. -Dictionaries  and  books  on 
Archaeology.  Whether  the  kinnor  was  played 
with  the  hand  or  with  a  plectrum  (either  would 
suit  the  statement  in  ver.  23)  is  uncertain. — TR.] 

HISTORICAL    AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  To  be  rejected  by  the  Lord  for  continued 
disobedience  and  hardness  of  heart  against  the 
chastening  and  guidance  of  His  Spirit,  is  identical 
with  the  departure  from  the  heart  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  can  dwell  and  be  efficient  only  where 
heart  and  will  are  turned  to  the  light  from  above. 
But  when  the  Spirit  of  God  departs  from  the  man, 
he  is  not  simply  left  to  himself,  but,  as  Saul's  ex 
ample  shows,  his  heart  becomes  the  abode  of  the 
evil  spirit.  Theodoret :  "  WTherc  the  divine  spirit 
departs,  the  wicked  spirit  comes  in  his  place. 
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This  should  teach  us  to  pmy  with  David :  Take 
not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me."  Man  is  governed 
culier  by  the  Spirit  from  above  or  by  the  spirit 
from  beneath ;  there  is  no  third  course.  For  he  is 
as  little  isolated  in  the  invisible  as  in  the  visible 
world ;  he  must  be  part  of  the  organism  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  invisible  worlds;  he  be 
longs  either  to  the  kingdom  of  light  or  to  the 
kingdom  of  darkness;  hu  is  guided  either  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  or  by  the  evil  spirit,  according 
as  lie  decides  for  a  permanent  attitude  of  heart 
and  direction  of  will  to  this  side  or  that.  But 
Saul's  example  teaches  still  more,  namely,  the 
divine  causality  in  the  position  of  the  rejected 
man  under  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit:  He  gives 
the  apostate,  reprobate  man  into  the  power  of  the 
evil  spirit,  permits  the  latter  to  control  him;  when 
man  bv  continued  conscious  opposition  to  Him 
renders  II is  Spirit  inefficacious  lie  righteously  pun 
ishes  him  bv  giving  him  over  to  the  evil  spirit,  who 
must  serve  God,  and  can  do  nothing  except  the 
Lord,  who  is  almighty  over  all  spirits,  give  him  a 
field  within  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  in  which, 
for  the  execution  of  His  punitive  justice,  even 
the  power  of  the  evil  one  must  be  subservient  to 
Him.  Therefore  the  wicked  spirit  is  here  called 
a  spirit  "from  the  Lord."  * — The  consequence  of 
the  possession  of  the  inner  life  by  the  evil  spirit 
is  not  merely  its  sunderance  and  derangement 
(there  being  of  necessity  conflict  partly  between 
the  divine  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  indwelling 
ungodly  inclinations  and  passions,  and  partly 
among  these  last  themselves),  but  at  the  same 
time  the  filling  of  the  heart  with  wicked  thoughts, 
dark  melancholy,  and  the  spirit  of  hatred,  the 
perversion  and  dedication  of  the  natural  noble 
gifts  of  the  spirit  and  heart  (so  richly  possessed 
by  Saul)  to  the  service  of  the  kingl.»m  of  evil. 
But  in  all  this  there  is  presupposed  as  back-ground 
not  a  merely  physical  su tiering,  but  a  correspond 
ing  ethical  determination  of  the  inner  life  against 
God.  "There  is  much  suffering  and  melancholy 
which  has  its  origin  in  purely  bodily  sickness;  as 
soon  a-s  the  sickness  ceases,  the  melancholy  also 
ceases.  But  there  is  also  today  much  heaviness 
of  mind,  which  has  its  ground  in  the  kingdom  of 
darkness"  (Sehlier.).f 

2.  The  counter-picture  to  Saul,  who  is  con 
trolled  by  the  evil  spirit,  is  David,  under  the 
guidance  and  discipline  of  the  Spirit  of  God  from 
his  anointment  on.  His  divinely-bestowed  natu 
ral  gift  of  poetry  and  music  is  not  merely  sancti 
fied  and  consecrated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  but 
also  powerfully  developed  and  intensified,  and  by 
the  Lord's  ordination  taken  into  the  service  of  His 
merciful  love;  for  this  love  is  seen  in  that  He 
makes  David's  art  alleviate  Saul's  sufferings,  and 
in  the  dtpth  of  Saul's  soul  makes  the  chords  of  the 
godlike  man  resound  in  the  demon-possessed  na 
ture  and  drown  its  tone-!.  The  power  to  set  forth 
the  Beautiful  as  the  Harmonious  in  music  is  a 
natural  gift  of  God's  grace,  which,  employed  in 
the  service  of  sin  and  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 

*  [On  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  influence  on  Saul  to 
the  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  taupht  in 
tin-  N.  T.,  see  Hodge's  Theol.,  II.,  660  sq.  (especially 
6.JH). — TR.J 

t  [On  th<^  possibility  of  demoniac  possession  at  the 
pn-i.-nt  d.-iv.  and  on  the  general  subject  of  the  power  of 
evil  spirit-  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  see  Mr. 
R.  S.  Poole's  Art.  "Magic"  in  Smith's  Bib.  Dict.—T&] 


i  robs  music  of  its  divine  nobility  and  misuses  it  for 
1  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  evil  in  the  hu 
man  heart  and  in  the  world  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
(as  in  David's  case),  developed  according  to  its  God- 
implanted  laws,  and  under  the  guiding  discipline 
of  God's  Spirit,  checks  and  expels  the  power  of  evil, 
rouses  again  the  nobler  feelings  of  human  nature 
(created  by  and  for  God),  and  restores  at  least  for 
a  time  the  disturbed   harmony  of  the  life  of  the 
\  soul.      David's    harp  playing   before    Saul    is  the 
!  prelude  to  the  harpings  and  songs  which  flowed 
!  from  the  heart  of  the  future  royal  singer. 

3.   With    the   beginning  of  "his  service  at    the 
court  of  Saul,  David,  under  the  wonderful  guidance 
I  of  God's   hand,  whence  he  had  through  Samuel 
j  received  the  royal   anointing,  enters  on   the  path 
I  of  inner  and  outer  development  till  he  ascends  the 
I  throne.     It  was  the  way  of  external  cultivation 
and  preparation  for  the  representative  side  of  the 
kingdom     by    the    experiences    and     knowledges 
which  he  gained  at  the  royal  court  concerning  all 
that  pertained  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  royal  call 
ing,  but  also,  what   is  far  more  important,  a  wav 
of  deep  suffering,  which  must    needs  have  served 
to  try  and  tempt,  but  also   to  purifv,  prove  and 
confirm  him,  and  establish  his  inner  life  in  com 
munion  with   his  God;    from  this  school   of  suf- 
fvring,    whose    experiences    afterwards    resound 
throughout  his  Psalms,  he  comes  forth  as  a  man 
who   has    been    educated    from    shepherd-boy    to 
king. 

[Helps  in,  the  study  of  DaritTs  life :  Chandler's 
Life  of  I)<irid  (abounds  in  illustrations  from  clas 
sic  antiquity,  and  is  polemical  against  Bayle); 
Kwald's  History  »J  Israel;  Stanley's  Jewish  Church 
(brilliant  in  description);  Schlier's  Stnd  and 
Kruimnacher's  J)nrid  (devotional);  Stiihelin's 
Dnrid  (strictly  scientific);  F.  D.  Maurice,  Pro 
phet*  and  Kiuf/s  of  0.  T.  (fresh  and  clear);  Kit- 
to's  Saul  and  David  (in  Daily  Jlib.  Jllttxt.) ;  W. 
M.  Taylor's  Darid,  1875  (excellent);  Graetz,  f,Vx- 
chichte  der  Judcn ;  Apocrypha  relating  to  David 
in  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseud.  Vet.  Text.,  Tom.  I.;  Le 
gends  concerning  him  in  Koran, Suras  ii.,xxxviii.; 
Wei  1's  Jiibtical Legends  nfthc  Mussulman* ;  Baring- 
Gould's  Lcycndx  of  0.  T.  Characters.  See  also  Jo- 
sephns,  Antiquities  VI.  8 — VII.  lo;  Wilberforce's 
Heroes  of  Hebrew  History;  and  Articles  in  the 
Dictionaries  of  Her/cog,  Smith,  Fairbairn,  and 
Ersch  and  Grube.  Voltaire  and  Bayle  deal  with 
David's  life  in  an  unworthy  spirit. — Tit.] 


HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  14.  CALVIN*  :  As  God  grants  His  gifts 
richly  to  those  who  serve  Him  in  the  obedience 
of  faith,  so  He  withdraws  them  again  from  those 
who  are  slothful  in  employing  them,  that  we  may 
not  believe  God  is  under  obligation  to  us.  God 
does  indeed  distribute  His  gifts  richly  and  abun 
dantly,  but  He  also  demands  from  us  the  right  use 
of  them,  that  they  may  subserve  His  aims.  Who 
ever,  then,  does  not  give  back  to  God  what  He  has 
received  from  Him,  will  certainly  soon  lose  it.-»— 
CRAMER:  He  who  will  not  let  himself  be  ruled 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  drives  it  out;  and  where 
that  is  driven  out,  there  is  no  third  state  possible, 
but  the  evil  spirit  goes  in  again,  Luke  xi.  23  sq. — 
Vers.  lo,  16.  SCHMID:  We  should  have  compas 
sion  even  upon  those  who  by  their  sins  have 
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drawn  on  themselves  (loci's  chastisement,  and 
should  give  them  counsel  as  to  how  their  case  may 
be  bettered.— [Ver.  18.  David  was  a  brave  soldier 
and  a  famous  musician.  There  is  a  very  unwise 
notion  abroad  in  America  that  to  perform  well  on 
musical  instruments  is  something  effeminate.  But 
the  Hebrews  thought  not  so,  nor  did  the  Greeks, 
nor  do  the  Germans. — Tu.] — Ver.  ID.  OSIANDER  : 
God  gradually,  more  and  more,  draws  His  people 
forward  and  exalts  them ;  yea,  He  leads  them  by 
degrees  from  one  ground  to  another  even  unto 
eternal  life. — Ver.  23.  CRAMER:  Only  God's 
word  and  believing  prayer  can  drive  out  Sat  mi 
with  his  assaults,  Eph.  vi.^17,  18.  —  SCHLIEB  : 
There  is  a  wonderful  power  in  song  and  the  harp 
over  the  human  heart;  how  much  sorrow  and  an 
guish  retreat  before  it  -  how  much  of  the  power 
of  darkness  is  broken;  where  song  and  the  harp 
dwell  in  the  fear  of  God,  there  the  power  of  evil 
spirits  gives  way,  there  the  good  spirits  come,  hell 
is  silent,  heaven  comes  down. — F.  AY.  KRUMMA- 
CIIER:  We  ask,  "Did  the  harmonies  banish  the 
demon  ?"  Xo !  But  the  higher  mood  into  which 
the  king  was  brought  by  them  sufficed  at  least  to 
give  the  affliction  less  room  for  working  on  his 
mind,  while  against  a  full,  clearly  conscious  life 
of  faith  on  Saul's  part,  the  power  of  the  evil  spi 
rit  would  have  been  utterly  wrecked.  — SCIILIER: 
Thoroughly  better  would  it  have  been  for  him  if 
he  had  been  converted — if  he  had  earnestly  re 
pented.  But  of  repentance  Saul  would  know  no 
thing;  he  let  himself  be  cheered,  but  lie  would 
not  turn  about.  If  our  sins  give  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  power  over  us,  then  we  must  repent. 
He  who  chooses  to  persevere  in  sin  and  cannot 
acknowledge  his  guilt,  should  not  wonder  for 
sooth  if  he  finds  no  peace.  Evil  conscience,  evil 
guest.  I^o  peace,  nor  any  rest !  But  the  word 
stands  fast  forever  that  the  Lord  makes  the  up 
right  to  prosper.  —  WUERT.  SUMMARY:  The 
mourning  of  this  world  and  the  heaviness  pro 
ceeding  from  an  evil  conscience  can  be  relieved 


by  no  harping  nor  any  diversion,  if  forgiveness 
of  sins  is  not  earnestly  sought  and  gained,  and 
the  heart  is  not  truly  bettered. 

Vers.  13-23.  J.  DISSELIIOFF:  The  anointing  of 
the  chosen  one:  1)  Whom  the  Lord  chooses  for  His 
servant,  He  causes  before  His  work  to  be  anointed 
with  power  from  on  high;  2)  The  anointing  does 
not  at  once  give  the  throne,  but  it  first  leads  into 
lowliness;  3)  The  anointing  does  not  annihilate 
natural  gifts  and  powers,  but  sanctifies  them  and 
fits  them  for  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

Vers.  14-23.  F.  W.  KRUMMACIIER:  TJie harper: 

1)  How  David  came  to  Saul;   2)  What  he  experi 
enced  at  the  king's  court. 

Ver.  14.  ]\Ian  is  under  the  dominion  either  of  the 
holy  or  of  the  evil  spirit:  1)  Statement  of  this  truth. 

2)  Indication  of  the  opposite  consequences  in  the 
two  cases.     3)  Application  of  the  solemn  warn- 
in  <js  therein  contained. 

'[Ver.  21.  "And  he  loved  him  greatly."  1) 
Saul,  with  all  his  faults,  a  loving  man.  Comp. 
xxiv.  1C.  2)  David  an  eminently  lovable  youth. 
Some  of  the  qualities  which  made  him  such  are 
indicated  in  ver.  18:  handsome,  accomplished, 
brave  and  soldierly,  prudent,  pious.  (Highly 
creditable  to  a  youth  to  gain  the  love  of  old  men.) 

3)  The  Lord  loved  David,  and  caused  his  fellow- 
men  to  love  him.  Vers.  13, 18.  Comp.  Gen.xxxix. 

Vers.  17—22.  Example  of  the  young  harper  David : 
1 )  Improvement  of  youthful  leisure  a  preparation 
for  the  work  of  life.  2)  Something  in  itself  unim 
portant  often  the  providential  occasion  of  great 
results.  But  note :  a)  It  can  only  be  the  occasion  ; 
the  causes  must  together  be  as  great  as  the  effect. 
b)  There  must  be  disciplined  character,  or  occa 
sions  will  be  in  vain.  3)  A  youth  leaving  home 
for  scenes  of  temptation  is  safe  if  "the  Lord  is 
with,  him."  (Comp.  W.  M.  TAYLOR,  David,  Ser 
mon  III.) 

EGBERT  BROWNING'S  finest  poem  is  on  "  Saul," 
depicting  his  madness,  and  the  effect  of  David's 
harp  and  song. — Tn.j 


SECOND   SECTION. 

Saul's  New  War  with  the  Philistines  and  David's  Exploit  with  its  Diverse  Con 
sequences  for  Him  and  for  his  Relation  to  Saul. 

CHAPTERS  XVII.— XIX.  7. 

I.  The  two  Camps  and  Goliath's  arrogant  Challenge. 

CHAP.  XVII.  1-11. 

1  Now  [AND]  the  Philistines  gathered  together  their  armies  to  battle,  and  were 
gathered  together  at  Shochoh  [Socoh],  which  belongeth  to  Judah,  and  pitched 

2  between  Shochoh  [Socoh]  and  Azekah,  in  Ephes-dammim.1     And  Saul  and  the 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  This  name  is  variously  spelled  in  the  VSS.  Sept.,  Vat,  'E<£epn<fv  (omission  of  s  and  r  for  d),  Aq.  eV 
Trepan  Ao^xeiV,  Syr.  Opharscmin  (for  Ophasremin.  a  common  mode  of  inversion  in  Syriac  writing  of  proper  names, 
and  r  for  d).  Arab.  Pharsamin  (after  the  Syriac),  Vulg.  finibus  Dommim  (confines  of  Dommim,  a  translation  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Heb.  word).  These  readings  establish'the  form  in  the.  text,  which,  however,  anpears  in  1  Chron. 
xi.  l?>  as  Pa<?-dammim  (Sept.  <J>ao-oSa/uui>,  Syr.  Pas i  demayo  [Pasi,  or  well  of  the  waters],  Vulg.  Pnesodomim,  Arab, 
well  of  Bethlehem  [after  Syr.]),  probably  a  shortened  form  of  our  word.— TK.] 
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men  of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  and  pitched    by   [in]   the  valley  of  Elali 

3  [of  the   Terebinth],  and  set  the   battle    in    array   against  the  Philistines.     And 
the  Philistines  stood  on   a   [the]    mountain   on    the    one    side,   and    Israel    stood 
on    a    [the]    mountain    on    the   other  side,  and  there  was   a   valley    [the    ravine 

4  was]  between  them.      And  there  went  out  a  champion2  out  of  [from]  the  camp 
of  the  Philistines,  named  Goliath,   of  Gath,    whoso   height    was    six    cubits  and 

5  a  span.     And  he  had  an  helmet  of  brass  [copper]  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  armed 
with  [clothed  in]  a  coat  of  mail  [corselet  of  scales]  ;  and  the  weight  of  the  coat 

6  [corselet]  was  five  thousand  shekels  of  brass  [copper].     And  he  had  greaves3  of 
bra^s  [copper]  upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  [javelin]  of  brass  [copper]   between  his 

7  shoulders.      And  the  staff  of  his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,  and   his  spear's 
head4  weighed  six  hundred  shekels  of  iron;  and  one  bearing  a  shield   [the  sliicld- 

8  bearer]  went  before  him.     And  he  stood  and  cried  unto   the   armies   [ranks]5  of 
Israel,  and  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  come  out  to  set  your  battle  in  array  ?  am 
I  not  a  [the]  Philistine,  and  ye  servants6  to  Saul?  choose  you  a  man  for  you,  and 

9  let  him  come  down  to  me.     If  he  be  able  to  fight  with  me,  and  to  [om.  to]  kill  me, 
then  will  we  be  your  servants ;  but  [and]  if  I  prevail  against  him   and   kill   him, 

10  then  shall  ye  he  our  servants  and  serve  us.     And  the  Philistine  said,  I   defy  the 
armies  [rank*]  of  Israel  this  day ;  give  me  a  man  that  we  may  fight  together. 

11  When  [And]  Saul  and  all  Israel  heard  these  words  of  the  Philistine,   [ins.  and] 
they  were  dismayed  and  greatly  afraid. 

II.  David  and  Goliath.  Vers.  12-54. 

12  Now  [And]  David  was  the  son  of  that  [this]  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem- Judah, 
whose  name  was  Jesse;  and  he  had  eight  sons  ;  and  the  man  went  among  men   for 
an  old  man  in  the  days  of  Saul  [the  man  in  the  days  of  Saul  was  old,  advanced  in 

13  years].8     And  the  three  eldest  sons  of  Jesse   went   and  followed    [had   followed]9 
Saul  to  the  battle;  and  the  names  of  his  three  sous  that  went  to  the   battle  were 

14  Eliab,  the  first-born,  and  next  unto  him  Abinadab,  and  the  third  Shammah.     And 

15  David  was  the  youngest ;  and  the  three  eldest  followed  Saul.     But  [And]  David 

16  went  and  returned  from10  Saul  to  feed  his  father's  sheep  at  Bethlehem.     And  the 

17  Philistine  drew  near  morning  and  evening,  and  presented  himself  forty  days.    And 
Jesse  said  unto  David  his  son,  Take  now  for  thy  brethren  an  ephah  of  this  parched 
corn,  and  these  ten  loaves,  and  run  [carry  them  quickly]  to  the  camp  to  thy  breth- 

2  [Ver.  1.  Ohald.  (misunderstanding  the  ITch.,  but  serving  to  establish  the  text)  "a  man  from  between  thorn," 
Syr.  "glair."  The  Vulg.  curiously  renders  "  spurious,"  that  is,  according  to  explanations  suggested  in  Poole's 
Synopsis,  "giant."  because  giants  were  lookoil  on  as  despising  the  laws  of  marriage,  born  of  uncertain  fathers, 
hence  culled  "  sons  of  the  earth."  The  rendering  "giant,"  "mighty  man,"*—1' one  distinguished  among  (V3J 

men,"  or  "a  man  of  sons  (Q'JS)." — TK.] 

8  [Vor.  f,.  In  the  Heb.  Ping.,  but  according  to  all  the  ancient  VSS.  Plu. — TR.] 

4  [Ver.  1.  Literally  '•  llame,"  from  the  Hashing  of  tho  metal,  Aq.,  Th.,  <£Ao£  Soparo?. — Tn.J 

6  [Ver.  8.  It  seems  better  to  express  in  the  translation  the  distinction  between  "army"  (njlTO  .S'fl   ,JCi') 
and  "ranks"  (jTJ'vpO).—  TB.] 

9  [Ver.  8.  Sept.  writes  badly  "  Hebrews,"  and  omits  Art.  before  "Philistine."    '•  The  phrase  'the  Philistine  '  is 
conceived  from  tho  stand-point  of  the  Jewish  narrator"  (Wellh.). — Tu.J 

7  [Ver.  12.  This  word  (nTH)  is  grammatically  impracticable;  it  no  doubt  belongs  to  the  original  text,  being 

the  Redactor's  reference  to  the  preceding  narrative,  eh.  xvi.,  and  in  order  to  indicate  this  reference  in  the  trans 
lation,  the  word  is  rendered  "this."  instead  of  "that."  It  is  retained  in  Chald.,  Vulg..  Greek  (OVTCK,  impossibly), 
and  omitted  (on  account  of  the  difficulty)  in  Syr.,  Arab.— On  the  omission  of  vers.  H-31  in  the  Vat.  Sept.,  see  Efd- 
mann  in  Introd.  and  Exposition. — TR.] 

»  [Ver.  12.  Tins  corrected  reading  is  adopted  (from  the  Syriac)  also  by  Maurer,  Thenitis,  Wellhausen,  and  by 
Erdmann.  Rib.  Comm.  prefers  the  reading  of  the  Vulg. :  "  old  and  of  a  great  age  among  men  "  (JO  being  taken 
elliptical  Iv  for  Q'JBn  Np>.  which,  however,  is  hardly  defensible.  The  inversion  of  Eng.  A.  V.  is  not  allowable. 
The  Chald.  has  (in  Jesse's  honor):  "the  man  in  the  days  of  Saul  was  old,  counted  among  the  choice  young  men." 
So  in  Talmud,  Berakoih  58,  1,  the  explanation  is :  "  he  went  forth  with  the  army,  and  went  in  with  the  army  and 
taught  in  the  army"  (but  Philippoon  renders:  "he  had  a  retinue").  These  attempts  all  do  violence  to  the  text, 
which  in  its  present  form  yields  no  good  sense,  but  becomes  natural  and  easy  when  we  substitute  D'Jiy  or 

D"p"  for  D'CfaN;    See  Erdmann's  Exposition.— TB.] 

9  [Ver.  13.  This  construction  is  explained  br  the  grammarians  as  pluperfect;  yet  its  drffioultness  suggests 
an  insertion  of  oSil  by  clerical1  error,  possibly  from  the  following  clause.    At  the  same  time  this  whole  para 
graph  is  marked  by  grammatical  harshness,  due  to  the  connection  which  the  Redactor  keeps  up  with  ch.  xvi. 

10  [Ver.  15.  Some  MSS.  have  D^D  instead  of  SjTD,  and  one  inserts  3  before  "  Bethlehem."— Ta.] 
15 
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1 8  ren ;  And  carry  these  ten  cheeses  [pieces  of  cheese11]   unto  the  captain   of  their 
thousand,  and  look  how  thy  brethren  fare,  and   take  their  pledge   [and  bring  a 

19  token12  from  them].     Now  [And]  Saul  and  they  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  were13 

20  in  the  valley  of  Elah  [of  the  Terebinth],  fighting  with  the  Philistines.     And  David 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  left  the  sheep  with  a  keeper,  and  took,  and  went, 
as  Jesse  had  commanded  him,  and  he  [om.  he]  came  to  the  trench  [wagon-rampart] 
as  [and]  the  host  was  going  forth14  to  the  fight  and  [ins.  they]  shouted  for  the  bat- 

21  tie.     For  [And]  Israel  and  the  Philistines  had  [om.  had]  put  the  battle  in  array 

22  army  against  army  [line  against  line].     And  David  left15  his  carriage  [baggage] 
in  the  hand  of  the  keeper  of  the  carriage  [baggage],  and  ran  into  the  army  [ranks], 

23  and  came  and  saluted  [asked  after  the  welfare  of]  his  brethren.     And  as  he  talked 
with  them,  behold,  there  came  up  the  champion,  the  Philistine  of  Gath,  Goliath 
by  name  [Goliath  the  Philistine  by  name,  of  Gath16],  out  of  the  armies  [from  the 
ranks17]  of  the  Philistines,  and  spake  according  to  the  same  words ;  and  David 

24  heard  them.     And  all  the  men  of  Israel,  when  they  s-aw  the  man,  fled  from  him, 

25  and  were  sore  afraid.     And  the  men  of  Israel  said,  Have  ye  seen  this  man  that  is 
come  up?  suroly  [for]  to  defy  Israel  is  he  come  up;  and  it  shall  be  that  the  man 
who  killeth  him,  the  king  will  enrich18  him  with  great  riches,  and  will  give  him 

26  his  daughter,  and  make  his  father's  house  free  in  Israel.     And  David  spake  to  the 
men  that  stood  by  him,  saying,  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  that  killeth  this 
Philistine,  and  taketh  away  the  reproach  from  Israel  ?  for  who  is  this  uucircum- 

27  cised  Philistine,  that  he  should  defy  the  armies  [ranks]  of  the  livirg  God  ?     And 
the  people  answered  him  after  this  manner,  saying,  So  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man 

28  that  killeth  him.     And  Eliab,  his  eldest  brother,  heard  when   he  spake  unto  the 
men,  and  Eliab's  anger  was  kindled  against  David,  and  he  said,  Why  earnest  thou 
down  hither?  and  with  whom  hast  thou  left  thos'3  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness?     I 
know  thy  pride  and  the  naughtiness  of  thine  heart;  for  thou  art  come  down  that 

29  thou  mightest  see  the  battle  (for  to  see  the  battle   art  thou   come   down).     And 
David  said,  What  have  I  now  done?     Is  there  not  a  cause   [Was  it  not  a  word 

30  merely19]  ?     And  he  turned  from  him  toward  another,  and  spake  after  the  same 

31  manner  ;  and  the  people  answered  him  again  after  the  former  manner.     And  when 
[pm.  when]  the  words  were  heard  which  David  spake,  [ins.   and]  they  rehearsed 
them  before  Saul ;  and  he  sent  for  him. 

32  And  David  said  to  Saul,  Let  no  man's  heart  fail  because  of  him ;  thy  servant 

33  will  go  and  fight  with  this  Philistine.     And  Saul  said  to  David,  Thou  art  not  able 
to  go  against  this  Philistine  to  fight  with  him,  for  thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  he  a 

34  man  of  war  from  his  youth.     And  David  said  unto  Saul,   Thy  servant  kept  his 
father's  sheep,  and  there  came  a  [the]  lion  and  a  [the]  bear,20  and   took  a  lamb21 

35  out  of  the  flock ;  And  I  went  after  him  and  smote  him  and  delivered  it  out  of  his 
mouth  ;  and  when  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,22  and  smote  him 

36  and  slew  him.     Thy  servant  slew  both  the  lion  and  the  bear ;  and  this  uncircum- 
cised  Philistine  shall  be  as  one  of  them,23  seeing  he  hath  defied  the  armies  [ranks] 

«  iVer.  IS.  Properly  "think  curds."— TR.] 

12  [Ver.  18.  Aq.  O-V^^LV  (intercourse),  Sym.  jtico-^o^optav  (pay),  Th.  6  eAv  xpy&vvt.,  Chald.  "their  welfare,"  Syr. 
"message." — TR.] 

13  [Ver.  1'J.  Or,  if  this  be  a  part  of  Jesse's  speech,  "are;"  so  Erdmann. — TB.] 

"  [Ver.  20.  The  Art.  is  to  be  omitted  before  Kl;<l,  otherwise  Vnni,  etc.,  must  be  the  Accus.  after  K3*1i 
which  gives  an  unnatural  sense,  and  breaks  the  connection  with  \jnrU-Tn.] 

Ver.  22.  The  Heb.  is  more  lively:  "put  his  baegage  from  him  upon  the  hand,"  etc.— TR.] 
Ver.  23.  So  the  Heb.  requires.     The  champion's  name  was  "Goliath  the  Philistine."— TR.] 


Ver.  2H.  On  the  Kethib  and  Qeri  see  Erdmann,  Exposition. — TR.] 
Ver.  25.  The  unusual  Hiph.  form  (omission  of  chircq)  is  perhaps 


j.>  -   perhaps  from  assimilation  to  the  preceding  word, 

the  doubled  Nun  depressing  the  pretonic  syllable.    Similar  form  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  22.— TR.] 
9  [Ver.  '29.  So  also  Erdmann,  Philippson,  nib.  Com.,  and  the  ancient  VSS.— TR.] 
20  [Ver.  34.  On  the  Art.  and  pX  see  the  Exposition.    Maurer  proposes  to  render  J"\X  "  with,"  equivalent  to 

"and."    So  Kim-hi  and  Junius  in  2  Kings  vi.  r>.— TR.] 

1  [Ver.  31.  The  I~U  for  T\\£f  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  perpetuated  clerical  error.    Norzi  and  De  Rossi 

state  that  all  MSS.  and  early  Edd.  read  ntf;  but  the  Ed.  of  Athias  has  retained  the  erroneous  form  which  is  cor 
rected  by  some  other  editors  (as  Walton).— TR.] 

&  [Ver.  35.  Sept.  •'  throat ;"  other  VSS.  as  Heb.— TR.] 

23  [Ver.  3(>.  Sept.  here  inserts :  "  shall  I  not  go  and  smite  him,  and  take  away  to-day  the  reproach  from  Israel  ?" 
no  nearly  the  Vulg. — an  insertion  from  ver.  2G. — Tn.] 
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37  of  the  living  God.     David  said  moreover  [And  David  said],  The  Lord  [Jehovah] 
that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  [hand]'24  of  the  lion  and  out  of  the  paw  [hand]  of 
the  hear,  he  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistine.     And  Saul  said  unto 

38  David,  Go,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  he'25  with  thee.     And  Saul  armed  David  with 
his  arm  >r  [clothed  David  with  his  military  dress],  and  he  [o/n.  he]  put  an  helmet'1* 
of  brass  [copper]  upon  his  head,  also  he  [and]  armed  [clothed]  him  with  a  coat  of 

39  mail  [corselet  of  scales].     And  David  girded  his  sword  upon  his  armor  [dress]  and 
he  [o/n.  he]  assayed27  to  go,  for  he  had  not  proved  it.     And  David  said  uiito  Saul, 

40  I  cannot  go  with  [in]  these,  for  I  have  not  proved  them.     And  David  put  them 
off  him.     And  he  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  chose  him  five  smooth  stones   out 
of  the  brook,  and  put  them  in  [into]  a  [the]   shepherd's  bag-8  which  he   had,  eveii 
[namely]  in  [into]  a  [the]  scrip  j38  and  his  sling  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  drew  near 
to  the  Philistine. 

41  And29  the  Philistine  came  on  and  drew  near  [the  Philistine  drew  nearer  and 

42  nearer]  unto  David,  and  the  man  that  bare  the  shield  went  before  him.     And  when 
[pin.  when]  the  Philistine  looked  about  [pin.  about]  and  saw   David,   \_ins.  and]   he 
disdained  him,  for  he  was  bat  \_orn.  but]  a  youth  and   ruddy  and  of  a  iiiir  couute- 

43  nance.30     And  the  Philistine  said  unto  David,  Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou  comest  to 

44  me  with  staves?     And  the  Philistine  cursed  David  by  his  gods.     And  the  Philis 
tine  said  to  David,  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  unto   [to]   the  fowls  of 

45  the  air  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.31     Then  said  David  [And  David  said]   to  the 
Philistine,  Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  [om.  a]  sword  and  with  a  [o?/i.  a]  spear  and 
with  a  [OHI.  a]  shield  [javelin],  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah]  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies   [ranks]   of  Israel,  whom  thou   hast  defied. 

4G  This  day  will  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  deliver  thee  into  my  hand,  and  I  will  smite  thee 
and  take  thine  head  from  thee,  and  I  will  give  the  carcasses32  of  the  host  [army] 
of  the  Philistines  this  day  unto  [to]  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  to  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  earth,  that  [and]  all  the  earth  may  [shall]  know  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel 

47  [Israel  hath  a  God].     And  all  this  assembly  shall  know  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
saveth  not  with  sword  and  spear;  for  the  battle  is  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's],  and  he 

48  will  give  you  into  our  hands.     And33  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Philistine  arose  and 
came  [went]  and  drew  nigh  to  meet  David,  that  David  hasted  and  ran  toward  the 

49  army  [line]  to  meet  the  Philistine.     And  David  put  his  hand  in  [into]  his  bag, 
and  took  thence  a  stone,  and  slang  it,  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  his  forehead,  and 

M  [Vor.  37.  Tb.  "month."    The  word  "hand"  should  ho  retained,  in  the  sense  of  "  power."  —  TR.] 

25  [Ver.  37.  The  unupocop.  Impf.  sometimes  occurs  in  optative-  sense,  a.s  in  1  Sum.  iii.  17,  T\\&y*-—  TR.] 

2»  [Ver.  38.  Instead  of  J?21p  some  MSS.  and  odd.  have  ^'2*2.—  TR.] 

27  [Vor.  39.  Sept.  fKomacre,  "labored  in  going,  went  with  difficulty,"  a=  if  they  road  XV  which  is  not  a  bad 
sense.  Sym.  gives  e<nca£ci-,  "  limped,"  and  so  other  (anonymous"!  Grk.  VSS.  (\ta\an-ti;  which  may  represent  the 
text-word  or  71X"7.  The  Vulg.  renders  "began  "  'and  so  Krdmann).  and  Syr.,  Arab.,  Chair!.,  "did  not  wish."  The 
Heb.  word  (rXiri)  more  commonly  means  "  to  bo  content,  willing,"  but  iu  sume  cases  expresses  determination, 


resolution,  making  np  one's  mind  to  n  thing.  Thus  in  Pent.  1.  5  Moses  "  determines.  take«  In  hand."  to  explain 
the  law,  and  in  Josh.  xvii.  Ivi  the  Canaunites  "resolved  and  carried  out  their  resolution"  to  dwell  in  the  land. 
Here  David  resolves,  undertakes  to  walk  iu  armor,  because  he  had  not  tried  it  ;  if  he.  had  tried  it  before,  he  would 
not  have  made  such  a  resolution.  Thus  in  the  Heb.  stem  lies  the  conception  of  "resolving"  with  the  added 
idea  frequently  that  the  attempt  is  made  to  carry  out  the  resolution,  so  that  the  Eng.  "undertake,  assay,  begin, 
succeed  in  (when  the  undertaking  is  carried  out>,  fail  (when  the  undertakiiig  is  not  carried  out),"  may  in  ditl'er- 
ent  connections  properly  render  it.  So  a  similar  determination  is  often  found  in  the  Heb.  and  Chald.  H3X, 
which  with  the  TV-IT,  means  "resolve  not  to  do  a  thing."—  We  may  then  maintain  the  Heb.  text  against  the  Sept., 
and  we  see  that  the  Chald.  and  Syr.  have  introduced  into  their  translation  the  expression  of  the  failure  which  is 

expressed  in  the  context,  and  may  be  involved  in  the  Heb.  ^tf^l.  —  TR.] 

18  [Ver.  40.  "  Fixture"  is  not  a  good  word;  but  some  general  term  is  needed  for  Heb.  ^3,  like  Germ,  gcrdth 

or  zeug.  The  double  nnme  here  is  suspicious;  the  second  Is  omitted  by  Vulg.,  and  translated  ei?  avAAo-yTjf  by 
Sept.;  but  both  are  given  in  Chald.  and  Syr.  One  may  be  a  gloss.  —  Instead  of  "smooth  stones,"  L.  de  Dieu  ren 
ders  "  parts  of  stones,"  i.  e.  "  sharp  pieces,"  and  refers"  to  Isa.  Ivii.  0.—  TR.] 

89    Ver.  41.  This  verse  is  omitted  in  Sept.,  but  is  in  keeping  with  the  liveliness  of  the  whole  description.  —  TR.] 

»   Ver.  42.  Sept.  and  a  few  MSS.  read  "eyes."—  TR.] 

81    Ver.  44.  Some  VSS.  and  MSS.  have  "  earth."—  TR.] 

83  Ver.  46.  In  the  Heb.  the  word  is  Sing.;  comp.  Am.  viii.  3  for  collective  force.  To  this  Wellhausen  objects 
that  the  collective  sense  is  inadmissible  before  '2  Hjn^,  and  therefore  prefers  the  Sept.  reading  "  thy  corpse 

and  the  corpses  of  the  camp;"  yet  Ijp  may  here  easily—  "mass  of  corpses,"  as  Chald.  "putrid  flesh."—  TB.] 

»  [Yer.  48.  The  simpler  form  of  this  verse  In  the  Sept.  :  "and  the  Philistine  arose,  and  went  to  meet  David." 
eeems  not  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  tone  of  the  narrative  as  the  more  elaborate  expression  of  the  Heb. 
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50  the  stone  sank  into  his  forehead,  and  he  fell  upon  his  face  to  the  earth.    So  [And]54 
David  prevailed  over  the  Philistine  with  a  \_orn.  a]  sling  and  with  a  [om.  a]  stone, 
and  smote  the  Philistine  and  slew  him,  but  [aud]  there  was  no  sword  in  the  hand 

51  of  David.     Therefore  [And]  David  ran  and  stood  upon  the  Philistine,  and  took 
his  sword,  and  drew  it  out  of  the  sheath  thereof,  and  slew  him  and  cut  off  his  head 
therewith.     And  when  [pm.  when]  the  Philistines  saw  their  champion  was  dead, 

52  [ins.  and]  they  fled.     And  the  men  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  arose  and  shouted,  and 
pursued  the  Philistines  until  thou  come  to  the  valley  [ravine35]  and  to  the  gate 
of  Ekron.     And  the  wounded  of  the  Philistines  fell  down  by  the  way  to  Shaaraim, 

53  even  [and]  to  [as  far  as]  Gath  and  to  [as  far  as]  Ekron.     And  the  children   of 
Israel  returned  from  chasing  after  the  Philistines,  and   they  spoiled  their  tents 

54  [camps].     And  David  took  the  head  of  the  Philistine,  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem, 
but  [and]  he  put  his  armour  [trappings]  in  [into]  his  tent. 

34  [Ver.  50.  This  recapitulatory  verse  (quite  in  the  Heb.  manner)  is  omitted  in  Sept. — TR.] 

35  [Ver.  52.  Erdrnann  and  others  take  the  Sept.  reading  "Gath"   (J"U),  instead  of  "ravine"  (X'J),  a  not  im 
probable  correction;  yet  the  VSS.  sustain  the  Ileb.  reading,  which,  moreover,  as  the  more  difficult,  would  easily 
be  changed  into  the  obvious  "Gath."     It  is  better  to  retain  Shaaraim  as  a  proper  name,  as  a  more  natural  geo 
graphical  description  of  the  direction  of  the  rout;  the  rendering:  "in  the  gate-way,"  moreover,  as  a  climax, 
ought  to  follow,  not  precede,  the  words :  "  and  to  Gath  and  to  Ekron." — TR.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 
Vers.  1-11.  The  camps  of  the  Philistines  and  the 
Israelites  confronting  one  another.  Goliath's  appear 
ance  on  the  scene  and  his  arrogant  challenge.  The 
power  of  the  Philistines  was  not  broken ;  they 
rose  with  renewed  strength  against  Israel,  and 
made  another  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  subjec 
tion.  The  Philistine  army  assembled  at  Socoh,  now 
Shuweikeh.  This  is,  however,  not  the  Socoh  (also 
called  Shuweikeh)  three  German  [fourteen  Eng 
lish]  miles  southwest  of  Hebron  on  the  spurs  of 
the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48),  but  the 
Socoh  west  of  these  mountains  in  the  plain  of  Ju 
dah,  about  four  German  [nineteen  English]  miles 
southwest  of  Jerusalem,  and  about  three  German 
[fourteen  Eng.]  miles  southwest  of  Bethlehem 
(Josh.  xv.  35)  in  Wady  Sumt  (Acacia-valley), 
which  Robinson,  II.,  604  [Am.  ed.,  II.,  20,  21] 
regards  as  the  same  with  Terebinth-valley  (ver.  2 .), 
while,  according  to  Thenius,  "  the  latter  is  proba 
bly  to  be  looked  for  in  a  branch  of  that  Wady,  in 
Wady  Sur,  which  runs  up  towards  Beit-Nusib." 
Azekah,  whither  (Josh.  x.  10)  Joshua  pursued  the 
five  kings  who  were  besieging  Gibeon,  from  Gibe- 
on,  that  is,  to  the  southwest.  Its  position  is  in 
general  determined  by  that  of  Ephes-dammim,  the 
present  ruins  of  Damura,  about  one  Germ,  [four 
and  three-fourths  Eng.]  mile  northeast  of  Shu 
weikeh.  The  rendezvous  of  the  army  was  Socoh, 
the  camp  was  at  Ephesdammim.  On  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  according  to  Robinson,  see  Ritter, 
XVI.  114  Sq.*— Ver.  2.  The  Israelitish  army  as 
sembled  and  encamped  in  the  Terebinth-valley. 
As  the  Israelites  must  have  moved  from  the  north 
east,  the  Terebinth-valley  must  be  placed  north 
east  of  the  Philistine  position,  and  regarded  as  a 
plain  in  Wady  Sur  or  Massur. — Ver.  3.  The  posi 
tion  of  the  opposing  armies  towards  the  mountain,  on 
the  declivity  of  the  mountain  (this  is  not  in  con 
flict  with  the  Israelitish  position  in  the  Terebinth- 
vale,  if  we  suppose  lowlands  descending  from  the 
heights),  the  two  separated  by  the  still  deeper  bed 
of  a  brook,  is  vividly  described. — Ver.  4.  Goliath 
comes  forward — description  of  his  person.  He  is 

*  [See  Arts.  "Socoh,"  "Azekah,"  "Ephesdammim,"  in 
Smith's  Bib.-Dict.— TR.] 


called  "the  man  of  the  midst,"  middleman  [cham 
pion]  because  lie  advances  between  the  two  armies 
(vers.  8,  9)  to  decide  the  matter  by  single  combat. 
(Maurer:  "  D]J3,  interval  between  two  things,  here 
between  two  armies  (r<J  fiera! xfua,  Eur.  Pliczn.  v. 
1285,  on  which  the  Schol.  says:  "the  space  be 
tween  armies  where  single  combats  took  place), 
whence  O'J^n  l^'N,  one  who  decides  a  contest  by 
single  combat  between  two  army-lines."  Sept. 
Al.,  } Af-teaaaioq  (ver.  23),  error  for  6  /.leoalos).  See 
examples  of  similar  single  combats  among  the 
Oriental  nations  in  Stuhelin's  "  Leben  Davids," 
Bas.  1806,  p.  4.*  Neither  of  the  armies  dares  to 
attack.  Saul  and  Israel  feared  the  Philistines, 
instead  of  bravely  attacking  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  the  Theocracy  in  reliance  on  the  help  of  the 
Lord.  The  explanation  is  found  in  Saul's  false 
attitude  towards  the  Lord.  "  The  king  reckons 
only  with  human  factors,  believing  that  he  has 
forfeited  all  claim  to  help  from  above.  What 
wonder  that  his  position  seems  to  him  in  general 
doubtful,  and  he  thinks  it  prudent  —  unbelief 
makes  us  cowards — to  act  merely  on  the  defensive." 
(F.  W.  Krummacher.)  The  plu.  "out  of  the 
camps  of  the  Philistines"  does  not  justify  us  in 
accepting  the  arbitrary  rendering  of  the  Sept., 
"out  of  the  ranks;"  it  refers  to  the  various  camp- 
divisions  out  of  which  Goliath  came  (comp.  Ew.  $ 
178  d). —  Gaih,  one  of  the  five  Philistine  capital- 
cities,  has  now  disappeared  without  trace.  When 
Joshua  destroyed  the  giant  race  of  the  Enakim 
(Josh.  xi.  21  sq.)  in  this  region,  there  remained 
some  of  them  only  in  Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod 
(ver.  22).  Goliath's  height  is  given  exactly:  six 
cubits  and  a  span.  The  change  in  the  Sept.  of  the 
six  to  four  is  due  to  the  desire  to  give  plausibility 
to  what  seemed  incredible.  According  to  Thenius 
(die  althebr.  Ldngen  und  Hohlmasse  in  den  Theol. 
Stud,  und  KriL,  1846,  p.  117  sq.)  Goliath's  height 
was  9  feet  1  inch  (Parisian). f  See  in  Then,  and 
Keil  (Comms.  on  this  verse)  examples  of  like 


*  [Examples  from  classic  history  in  Chandler's  <:  Z)a- 
vtd."— TR.] 

t  [According  to  other  computations  the  cubit  was 
eighteen  inches,  and  the  span  nine  inches,  Goliath's 
height,  therefore,  nine  feet  nine  inches.  The  copper- 
shekel  is  by  some  estimated  at  a  little  over  an  ounce. — 
Smith's  Bib.-Dict.,  "  Weights  and  Measures."— Ta.J 
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tall  ness  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  skele 
tons  of  Pusio  and  Secundilla,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(N.  II.  7,  10)  were  a  Paris  inch  longer  [10  1't.  3 
in.  Roman  measure.]  [Keil  mentions  a  giant 
who  came  to  Berlin  in  the  year  1857,  who  was  as 
tall  as  Goliath  ;  and  "Chang,  the  Chinese  giant, 
lately  in  England,  was  7  feet  8  inches  high"  (]>ib. 
Com).  On  the  giants  of  the  Bible  see  the  dic 
tionaries  of  Winer  (Riesen),  Ilerzog  (id.),  Smith, 
and  Fairbairn. — TR.]. — Yers.  5-7.  Goliath's  arms 
are  in  keeping  with  his  bodily  size:  Ij  copper- 
helmet;  2)  scale-corselet ;  (n^pU/jl,  according  to 
Num.  xi.  9  sq. ;  TX'ut.  xiv.  9  sq. ;  Kzck.  xxix.  4 
—  "scale"),  a  harness  or  corselet  made  of  over 
lapping  metallic  plates  (Qoli6uT6v,  Aq.  "clad  with 
scales"),  not  of  chain-rings.  Such  scale-corselets 
were  common  in  ancient  oriental  wars.  See  Lay- 
ard,  "  yinerch  and  Us  Remains,"  1 1.  4,  and  Bochart, 
Phal.  III.  13.  [Al,o  Kitto,  "Still  and  Dm-id," 
p.  211  sq.,  and  Philippson  in  Inn}.]  The  weight 
of  the  corselet,  or  coat-of-mail,  was  5000  shekels; 
the  shekel  was  not  a  full  German  loth  [half- 
ounce];  Then.:  "about  1"9  Dresden  pounds." 
The  corselet  probably  descended  far  down  the 
body,  as  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  Assyrian  war 
riors  in  Layard's  "Nineveh."  3)  copper-f/rcairs 
on  the  /iv/.s-.  (Read  plu.  "greaves,"  as  in  all  an 
cient  VSS.)  These  greaves  did  not  cover  the 
thi'/hs  (Bunscn),  which  in  oriental  fashion  were 
protected  by  the  corselet.  4)  a  cnppcr-lanrr.  be 
tween  his  shoulders.  The  Ileb.  "lance"  (p"T3), 
is  to  be  retained  in  spite  of  the  reading  "shield" 
(JJS)  in  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Arab.  The  text  is 
confirmed  by  ver.  45,  "where  the  shield  would  be 
out  of  place,  with  two  offensive  anus"  (Then.).* 
As  the  ancients  carried  even  their  swords  on  their 
shoulders  (  //.  2,  45  ;  Bochart,  Jliernz.  1,  2,  8  ),  there 
ia  nothing  strange  in  his  carrying  th-j  javelin 
"between  the  shoulders."  5)  a  sp<''tr,  whose  shaft 
(read]'J^  for  |*n,  comp.  2Sam.xxi.19;  lChr.xx.5) 
was  like  a  weaver's  beam,  and  whose  head  weighed 
GOO  shekels  of  iron,  "  somewhat  over  1U.V  Dresden 
pounds,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  other  state 
ments"  (Then.).  Vers.  8-11.  Goliath's  contemp 
tuous  and  fear-inspiring  chaUemjc.  Ver.  8.  He 
stood  and  cried  to  the  ranks  of  Israel :  Why 
are  ye  in  battle  array?  behold,  I  represent  the 
whole  Philistine  people,  and  ye  are  servants  of 
Saul.  Send  one  of  you  to  fight  with  me,  and  "let 
him  come  down  to  me;"  Goliath  was  standing, 
namely,  in  the  valley,  beneath  the  Israelites  who 
were  encamped  on  the  hill-side. — Ver.  9.  The 
proposed  agreement  to  decide  the  question  of  sub 
jection  by  the  single  combat,  which,  in  Goliath's 
opinion,  would  undoubtedly  result  in  favor  of  the 
Philistines.  Clericus  here  cites  the  combat  be 
tween  the  Iloratii  and  the  Curiatii,  and  the  agree 
ment  (Liv.  I.  23)  between  the  Romans  and  Albans 
"that  the  nation,  whose  citizens  conquered  in  the 
combat,  should  rule  the  other  in  peace." — Ver.  10. 
Goliath's  scorn  and  contempt  of  Israel  lay  not 
merely  in  the  reproach  that  they  were  Saul's 
slaves  and  in  the  tone  of  his  words,  but  also  in  the 
challenge  itself,  because  it  was  not  answered.! — 

*  [It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  VPS.  had  a 
ditr.Tent  reading  from  the  Hob.;  they  were  misled  by 
the  position  of  the  kidon  (lanee)  between  the  shoulders. 
•hart,  Ili.-rnz.  II. \  I3.VMO.— TR.] 

t  [Tli-  Ch:ild.  adds  in  ver.  8:  "I  am  that  Goliath  the 
Philistine,  x>f  Gath,  that  slew  the  two  sous  of  Eli,  the 


Ver.  11.  Fear  and  trembling  take  possession  of 
Israel  with  Saul  at  the  head.  F.  W.  Krum- 
macher:  "Israel  is  afraid,  because  its  king  is. 
They  dare  not  in  childlike  spirit  appropriate  the 
promises  of  Jehovah.  The  wings  that  should 
bear  them  up  in  trustful  upsoaring  to  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  are  crippled." 

Yers.  12-31.  David  in  the  camp — his  prepara 
tion  for  the  combat  with  Goliath. — Ver.  12.  The 
full  account  of  the  person  and  family  of  David 
tells  what  we  already  know  from  chap,  xvi.,  and 
yet  reads  as  if  nothing  had  been  said  of  his  ori 
gin.  This  suggests  that  the  Redactor  of  the  Book 
here  apj icnds  and  works  in  a  narrative  concern 
ing  David,  which  began  with  the  family  history, 
and  then  related  the  combat  with  Goliath  and  its 
occasion.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  "that" 
or  "this"  (""Tin;,  which  is  evidently  added  in 
order  to  connect  the  words  with  xvi.  1.  Vulg. 
properly:  "the  above-mentioned  Kphrathite." 
The  la-t  words  of  ver.  12  relating  to  Jesse,  the 
"Kphrathite"  (that  is,  of  Epltrath,  the  old  name 
of  Bethlehem,  Gen.  xlviii.  7,  see  Ruth  i.  1,  2),  are 
difficult.  The  rendering,  with  retention  of  the 
text,  "was  come  among  the  weak"  ( D.  Kiniehi,  S. 
Sehmid,  Keil)  [Kng.  A.  V.  "went  among  men"] 
is  opposed  to  the  ordinarv  meaning  of  the  Ileb. 
(.D'tTJN)  —  "people,  men."  Bunscn's  explana 
tion:  "belonged  to  the  men  of  standing"  is,  by  his 
own  judgment,  possible  onlv  by  an  arbitrarv  inser 
tion,  and  is  otherwise  meaningless.  [Coinp.  the 
Targum  :  belonged  to  the  "VH3,  the  vigorous  young 
men. — TR.]  Ilitzig  (see  in  Thenius)  renders: 
"  he  was«/ioW  man  aiuony  men,"  which  arbitrarily 
omits  N2,  "went."  It  seems  best,  with  Grot  ins, 
Thenius^ after  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  to  substi 
tute  "in  years"  (D'JD'2)  instead  of  the  text,  and 
render  "he  was  advanced  in  years."  This  phrase 
indeed  is  not  found  elsewhere,  but  we  have  the 
similar  phrase  ''advanced  in  days"  ((Jen.  xxiv. 
1;  Josh.  xiii.  l)  =  af/ed.  This  statement  of  Jes 
se's  age  gives  the  reason  why  he  does  not  him 
self  go  into  the  field,  but  onlv  his  three  oldest 
sons.  In  the  pluperfect  "went  ....  had  (/one  (  Kw. 
$  346  c,  A.  3 — "the  verb  standing  in  sequence  is 
then  explained  as  plup.  by  means  of  its  own 
perf.")  we  have  a  trace  of  the  ciibrt  of  the  Redac 
tor  to  work  the'  new  narrative,  to  which  the  sim 
ple  "went"  belonged,  into  the  whole  history. 
The  pluperfect  was  necessary  here,  because  the 
account  of  David's  family  carries  us  into  a  time 
anterior  to  the  already  related  appearance  of  Go 
liath.*  While  we  have  here  eiyftt  sons  of  Jesse 
(and  so  xvi.  10  sq.),  only  seven  are  named  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  13-15,  David  being  there  the  seventh. 
Clericus  rightly  supposes  that  there  the  name  of 
one  of  David's  brothers  is  by  error  omitted.  The 
name  of  the  third,  here  and  xvi.  6-9  written 
Shammah,  is  Shimeah  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13  [Kng.  A.  V.: 
Shimmi  perhaps  after  Vulg. — TR.]  and  xx.  7, 


priests  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  and  carried  captive  the 
nrk  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah,  and  brought  it  to  the 
house  of  Dagon,  my  Error,  and  the  Philistines  have  not 
honored  m^  by  making  me  captain  over  a  thousand 
.  .  .  .  what  great  thing  has  Saul  done  that  you  should 
make  him  king?"  This  Tarpum  (of  the  fourth  century) 
has  not  a  few  such  fanciful  expressions  of  the  simple 
and  graphic  Heb.  text— TB.] 

*  [On  this  construction  see  "Text,  and  Grammat  ' 
-Tu  ] 
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Shimei  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  21  [so  Ketliib,  but  Qeri  is 
•Shimeah;  Erdmann  writes  'j£?^,  putting  the 
vowels  of  the  Qeri  under  the  Kethib,  conip.  ] 
Kings  i.  8. — TR.]  and  Shimeah  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  3 
32.— Ver.  14.  The  words:  and  the  three  eld 
est  followed  Saul  are  a  repetition  of  the  state 
ment  in  ver.  13,  and  show  the  pains  the  Redactor 
took  to  introduce  his  new  material  clearly  and 
connectedly. — Ver.  15.  Here  the  narrator  takes. 
up  the  "and  David"  of  ver.  12,  after  having  ex 
plained  that  the  three  oldest  brothers  had  followed 
Saul  to  the  war.  David  was  "  yoiny  and  return  i  IK/  ' 
from  Saul  to  feed  his  father's  sheep  in  Bethle 
hem;  that  is,  he  did  not  remain  constantly  at  the 
court  of  Saul,  but  went  back  and  forth,  to  court, 
and  then  home  to  attend  to  his  pastoral  duties. 
This  he  could  do,  since  Saul  was  not  always  in 
the  gloomy  state  which  required  David's  harp. 
Inasmuch  as  it  appears  from  what  follows  that 
this  yoiny  and  returning  from  Saul  was  not  from 
the  theatre  of  war  (for  then  he  would  already 
have  given  account  of  his  brothers,  and  also  his 
appearance  there  surprises  them),  it  must  have 
fallen  in  the  time  before  Saul  went  to  the  war. 
According  to  this  David  was  not  constantly  at  the 
court  of  Saul,  and  from  time  to  time  exchanged 
the  harp  for  the  shepherd's  staff'.  Although,  ac 
cording  to  xvi.  21,  he  is  Saul's  armor-bearer,  he  is 
yet  not  with  him  in  the  held  ;  he  is  even  ( ver.  33)  a 
boy  ignorant  of  war,  and  (ver.  28)  an  unauthorized 
spectator  of  the  battle.  This  has  been  regarded 
as  in  conflict  with  eh.  xvi.,  and  therefore  the  sec 
tion  vers.  12-31  has  been  declared  to  be  a  later 
interpolation  (Mich.,  Eichh.,  Dath.,  Berth.,  after 
the  Vat.  Sept.,  which  omits  it),  or  bv  another 
author  than  that  of  eh.  xvi.,  and  in  conflict  with 
the  latter  ( De  Wette,  Then.,  Ew.,  Bleek,  Winer, 
Stahelin).  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  a 
contradiction  here.  If  Joab,  the  General,  had 
ten  armor-bearers  (2  Sam.  xviii.  15;  comp.  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  37),  King  Saul  would  certainly  have  more 
than  one,  as  to  which  note  that  in  xvi.  21  it  is 
not  said  that  David  became  the  armor-bearer  of 
Sauljproperly:  "he  became  an  armor-bearer  to 
him."— TR.].  As  totally  unpracticed  in  war  (so 
ch.  xvi.  supposes  him  to  be),  David,  notwith 
standing  his  enrolment  among  the  court-esquires 
(armor-bearers),  could  not  be  needed  by  Saul  in 
war,  and  he  needed  not  to  be  taken  along  for  his 
music,  because  in  the  midst  of  military  affairs 
Saul  s  mind  was  concentrated  on  one  point,  held 
by  one  thought.  Finally,  the  words  of  xvi.  21 
22,  do  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  David 
went  to  and  fro  to  his  father;  they  rather  open  a 
way  for  it,  since  his  service  with  Saul  had  respect 
to  a  definite  end,  which  no  longer  existed  when 
Saul  s  condition  of  mind  was  for  a  long  time  bet 
ter.  And  so  this  statement  in  ver.  15  may  be 
very  well  harmonized  with  that  of  xvi  91-*>3- 
they  do  not  exclude  each  other.  The  sentence 
[ver.  10]  is  to  be  taken,  in  connection  with  the 
second  half  of  ver.  14,  in  a  pluperfect  sense,  and 
as  an  addition  of  the  Redactor's,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  furnish  the  connection  between  xvi  21  *>2 
and  the  following  narrative  of  David's  vHt  from 
Jesse  to  the  army,  which  is  from  another  source 
than  ch.  xvi.— [Paraphrase  of  vers.  12-17:  "Let 
us  leave  the  army  for  the  present  in  order  to 
introduce  another  personage.  David  was  the  son 


of  a  Bethlehemite  named  Jesse  (already  men 
tioned  in  ch.  xvi.),  who,  an  old  man,  did  not 
himself  go  to  the  war,  but  had  sent  his  three 
oldest  sons.  The  youngest,  David,  had  been  at 
Saul's  Court,  but  bad  been  going  to  and  fro  to  his 
father's  house.  It  was  while  the  Philistine 
champion  above-mentioned  was  daily  offering 
his  challenge  (for  he  repeated  it  forty  days)  that 
Jesse  determined  to  send  David  to  his  brethren." 
—  TR.].  —  Ver.  10  connects  itself  in  content  with 
ver.  8,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  progress  of 
the  narrative,  in  order  to  show  how  David's  con 
duct  on  the  field  of  battle  over  against  the  bearing 
of  the  Philistine  was  motived  by  the  insolence  of 
the  latter.  Thenius:  "If  vers.  12-31  were  inter 
polated,  this  explanatory  insertion  could  not  be 
accounted  for  at  all."  —  Ver.  17.  ''Parched  peas" 

O'Pft  ^jj*  Lev-  xxiii-  145  2  Sam.  xvii.  28)  [or 
"parched  grain."  —  Tit.].—  According  to  Thenius 
the  7i))/<u/<----3  Dresden  pecks.  "And  carry  them 
(jnickly  to  thy  brethren,"  that  is,  the  parched 
grain  and  the  bread.  —  [tiib.  Comm.:  "All  the 
circumstances  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 
the  narrative  having  been  explained,  it  now  pro 
ceeds  more  smoothly."  —  Tn.]-Ver.  18.  "Cheeses," 
that  is,  pirrcs  of  cheese  or  curds  (literally,  milk, 
so  the  ancient  VSS.).  The  word  cannot  mean 
"milk-portion,"  that  is,  one  milking  of  a  cow 
(  Mich.,  Sclralz),  since,  as  Then,  properly  remarks, 
David  could  not  have  carried  ten  such  portions 
with  the  rest  of  his  load.  This  gift  David  is  to 
carry  to  the  captain  over  a  thousand,  the  chili- 
arch,  under  whose  command  his  brothers  were. 
A  sketch  from  military  folk-life,  such  as  we  often 
even  now  see.  "And  inquire  of  their  welfare" 


^),  comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  7;  Gen.  xxxvii.  14; 
2  Kings  x.  3.—  And  take  their  token,  that 
is,  take  a  token  from  them,  "that  we  may  see 
and  know  that  they  are  well,  and  that  thou  hast 
been  with  them"  (Berl.  Bib.}.  The  old  exposi 
tors  have  here  made  unnecessary  difficulty.  The 
pledge  was  a  token,  which,  though  David  had  seen 
them,  would  be  of  special  value  to  the  father's 
heart  as  an  immediate  sign  from  their  own  hands 
of  their  being  alive  and  well  (in  place  of  a  letter). 

—  Ver.  19  is  not  an  explanatory  remark  of  the 
Narrator  or  Redactor,  but  a  part  of  Jesse's  speech 
to  David,  who  is  thus  instructed  where  to  find 
his  brothers;  we  must  therefore  render  in  -present 
time:  "And  Saul  .  .  .  are  in  the  terebinth-vale." 

—  [This  construction  is  favored  by  the  phrase: 
"  and  they,"  which  seems  more  appropriate  in 
Jesse's  mouth.     Yet  the  rendering  of  Eng.  A.  V. 
is  allowable.  —  TR.]  —  Ver.  20  relates  the  arrival 
of  David  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  thus  intro 

duces  us  into  military  life.  /-l#7?*  means  properly 
"  wagon-track  ;"  it  is  doubtful  how  it  is  to  be  ren 
dered  here  and  in  xxvi.  5,  7.  The  Complut. 
Sept.  translates  by  orpoyyiAwoyf,  "  rounding,"  in 

accordance  with  the  meaning  of  *?JJJ,  "to  be 
round,"  and  the  usual  form  of  ancient  camps 


[Eng.  A.  V.:    "trench"]  the  H  is  to  be 
taken  with  Thenius  as  n  local  (comp.  x.  10, 


and  not  as  feminine  ending.    [So  Gesenius  and   Bux- 
torf,  but  Winer  and  Fiirst  as  the  masoretic  pointing. 
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(Winer,  R.-W.  I.  681).  This  points  not  to  a 
wagon-rampart,  but  to  the  rouiul  eircumvallation. 
Vulg.  wrongly  :  "ad  locum  Magala.  —  [The  Syr. 
has  "camp,"  the  Chald.  "fortification,"  tlie  Arab. 
"army"  or  "camp."  Erdmann  renders  "camp- 
wall,"  Philippson  "wagon-rampart,"  Bib.-CJom. 
"wagons,"  /.  t>.  "wagon-rampart,"  Calvin,  "the 
plaee  of  wagons."  This  last  seems  to  be  the  lite 
ral  meaning  of  the  word  (so  margin  of  Eng.  A. 
V.),  and  best  suits  the  circumstances  of  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  5,  7;  the  wagons  were  made  into  a  fortifi 
cation  or  rampart.  The  renderings  of  Syr.  and 
And),  are  general,  of  the  nature  of  paraphrases. 
—  Til.]  "The  host"  is  not  connected  with  the 
preceding  verb  ("and  came  to  the  host"),  but 
begins  an  independent  sentence,  in  which  the 
original  construction  "and  the  host  which"  is 
interrupted  by  the  phrase  "and  they  shouted," 
the  subject  of  which  is  supplied  from  "host."*- 
And  they  shouted  in  the  battle,  that  is, 
raised  the  war-cry.  We  need  not  change  the 
Heb.  prep,  "iu"  to  "to;"  it  is  a  pregnant  con 
struction:  tliev  shouted  a>  men  do  in  battle  [or 
better  "they  shouted  (and  advanced)  into  the 
battle."  —  Tu.]  —  Ver.  21  gives  the  position  of  the 
opposing  armies.  —  A'er.  22.  "His  baggage,"  the 
present  that  he  had  to  deliver  [and  anything  else 
that  he  might  have  with  him.  —  Tu.]  —  "He  came 
and  Ufiki'd  after  his  brothers,  in  order  to  k-arn  of 
their  well-being."  Clericus:  "for  he  knew  that 
the  tribe  of  Judah  was  in  the  front,  Num.  ii.  3; 
x.  14."f  —  Ver.  2,'J.  (.Joliuth's  advance,  already 
described  in  ver.  4,  and  hero  repeated,  first  directs 
David's  attention  to  him,  and  incites  him  to  the 


resolution  to  light  the  champion.  nty  [Eng. 
A.  V.  "came  up"]  is  not  "came  on"  (De  Wette), 
but"asceni!cd,"  that  is,  he  came  over  the  valley  so 
near  to  the  Israelites,  that  he  advanced  some  dis 
tance  up  the  height  on  which  they  were  encamped, 
in  order  to  throw  more  contempt  into  his  chal 
lenge.—  (The  Kethib,  nnpOOj  can  he  rendered 
neither  caterva  homintim  (Gcsen.),  nor  loea  plana 
D),  nor  spelun«e  (frtlj)  ;  these  meanins 


give  no  good  sense.  It  is  better  to  take  the  Qeri 
with  Sept.  and  Vulg.  [Chald.]  "ranks,"  or,  btill 
better  with  Then.  [Syr.]  the  Sing,  "the  line.")— 
Surprising  is  the  description  of  Goliath  :  ''Goli- 
iath  the  Philistine  his  name,"  instead  of  "Goliath 
his  name,  the  Philistine  of  Gaih,"  as  the  Vulg. 
[so  Eng.  A.  V.]  translates.  We  need  not,  how 
ever,  transpose  the  Ileb.  text  (Then.),  since  in 
the  popular  language  "Goliath  the  Philistine" 
may  have  become  a  proper  name.  We  see  here 
too  that  the  author  is  drawing  from  a  narrative 
whose  description  of  Goliath  (which  the  author 
retains,  though  he  had  already,  ver.  4,  described 
him)  contained  this  popular'  designation  of  the 
grant.  —  Ver.  24.  Even  the  sight  of  Goliath  fills 
the  Israelites  with  fear  and  trembling.  —  Ver.  25.J 
—The  '3  [Eng.  A.  V.  "surely"]  after  "have  ye 
seen  ?"  gives  the  ground  of  the  exhortation  therein 
contained  to  get  ready  wi;h  anger  al  Goliath's 

*  [On  this  construction  see  "Text,  and  Grammat." 
The  better  translation  is:  "and  he  came  to  the  ram 
part,  and  the  host  was  going  forth  to  the  fight,  and  they 
shouted."  etc.—  TR.] 

f  [This  is  a  rash  conclusion  of  Cloricus.—  TR  1 
t  The  1  in  D/TN^H  with  the  unusual  Dagh.  dirimens 
(as  in  x.  24)—  comp.Ew.  g2S  (6)  with  §71. 


insolent  bearing  towards  Israel;  it  corresponds 
to  Germ.  Ja,  Eng.  surely.  Comp.  Mie.  vi.  !>;  Job 
xxxi.  18;  Ges.  #  155,  1,  e  (d}. — And  the  man 
who  shall  kill  him,  him  will  the  kiug 
enrich,  dc.  This  indicates  that  Saul  ha  1  al 
ready  issued  a  proclamation,  urging  the  combat 
with  the  giant.  As  generals  and  princes  were 
accustomed  to  encourage  to  such  deeds  of  arms 
by  oficring  large  prizes  (Jo.-h.  xv.  10;  Judg.  i. 
12;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11;  1  Chroii.  xi.(i),  so,  accord 
ing  to  the  talk  which  passed  among  the  people, 
Saul  had  promised  the  highest  po  sihlc  reward  to 
the  conqueror  of  (loliath:  great  /v  .'..-•,  his  daugh 
ter  to  wife,  and  freedom  fro/a  taxation.  This  last 
is  the  meaning  of  '^pH,  not,  as.  Ewald  holds, 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  free  luril,  or  baron,  as  the 
middle  rank  between  king  and  subjects. —  [The 
word  is  synonymous  with  our  "free;"  see  its  use 
in  Ex.  xxi.  2;  Dent,  xv.  12;  Job  iii.  11* ;  xxxix. 
5;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5  (0),  of  slaves  Kit  free,  of  a  dead 
man  free-  from  the  cares  of  life,  of  the  wild  ass  at 
liberty.  Here  probably  of  freedom  from  taxes. — 
Tit.].* — As  in  ver.  -7  the  people  give  the  same 
answer  to  David's  question  (ver.  20),  which  sup 
poses  this  oliering  of  rewards  to  be  a  usual  thing, 
we  must  conclude  that  Said  actually  made  these 
promises  (though  nothing  is  afterwards  said  of 
their  fulfilment),  especially  as  the  same  thing  is 
repeated  in  ver.  27.  Erom  Saul's  Icndmcy  to 
rash  and  exaggerated  action,  and  from  his  cha'nge- 
ahleness,  we  can  easily  understand  both  the  pro 
mise  and  his  unwillingness  to  perform  it. — Ver. 
20.  The  ground  and  justification  of  David's  ques 
tion  concerning  the  reward  of  slaving  the  Philis 
tine  is  furnished  by  tin-  high  sii/nijirance  of  the 
deed  as  expressed  in  the  words:  "and  take  away 
the  reproach  from  Israel  ;"  this  significance  hud's 
the  deed  such  value  that  Saul,  in  David's  opinion, 
must  assign  it  a  high  prize. — For  who  is  this 
Philistine,  e/e.— These  words  do  not,  in  tin-  first 
instance  express  David's  desire  to  light  the  Phi 
listine  (Keil),  but  they  contain  the  yi-tmud  of  the 
preceding  thought,  that  the  insult  ofK  red  Israel 
by  the  Philistine  must  be  wiped  out.  This  ground 
lies  in  the  contrast  (already  indicated  in  the  pre 
ceding  words  "the  Philistine  .  .  .  Israel")  be 
tween  the  stand-point  of  the  Philistine  as  an 
uncircumcised  who  has  no  community  with  the 
living  God,  and  stands  outside  of  God's  covenant 
with  Israel,  and  the  stand-point  of  this  covcnant- 
pcople,  which  is  expressed  in  the  words:  "ranks 
of  the  liring  Cod."  How  should  this  insult  of  the 
unclean  Philistine  cleave  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
who  are  consecrated  to  the  liring  God,  whose 
battle-line,  therefore,  is  also  devoted  to  him? 
The  living  God  is  emphasized  over  against  the 
dead  idols  of  the  Philistines.  Since  the  Philis 
tine  has  reviled  the  people  of  God,  the  covenant- 
people  of  the  Lord,  he  has  directed  his  scorn  and 
derision  against  the  living  God  Himself;  and  he 
who  does  the  deed  that  takes  away  this  reproach 
from  Israel,  will  have  God  on  his  side,  and  do 
the  deed  with  God's  help.  In  these  words  David 
is  seized  with  holy  anger,  whose  lire  flames  up 
from  his  theocratic  sense  of  honor,  to  which  vio 
lence  is  done  by  the  Philistine's  challenge.  His 
words  already  indicate  his  calling,  which  he  has 

*  [This  throws  incidental  light  on  the  development 
of  the  political  organization  in  Israel,  since  wo  have 
here  apparently  a  regular  system  of  taxes.— TR.] 
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received  from  the  Lord,  to  rouse  the  people  of 
Israel    by  awakening  a  new  and   vigorous  theo 
cratic  spirit,  out  of  the  lethargy  into  winch  they 
had  fallen  in  respect  to  their  hereditary  foe  under 
the  steadily  sinking  Saul  (a  lethargy  illustrated 
in  the  repeated  and  unanswered  challenge  of  Go 
liath),  to  the  height  of  a  true  theocratic  life.— 
\B''b.   Com.:  "  The '  expression  'the  living  God 
occurs    first    Deut,  v.   26,    then    Josh.  in.  10  ;>  2 
Kings  xix.  4;  twice  in  the  Ps.  (xlii.  2;  Ixxxiy. 
2),  four  times  in  the  Prophets,  and  frequently  in 
the  New  Testament,     It  is  generally  in  contrast 
to  false  gods    (1    Th.  i.  9,    etc.}."—  Besides    Isa. 
xxxvii.  4,   17;  Jer.  x.  10;  xxiii.  36; 
(ii.  1);  comp.  similar  expressions  ir 
46;  Jer.  xliv.  26,  and  the  asseveration  of  Jehovah 
"as  I  live"  and  the  significance  of  the  divine 
name  "  I  am  that  I  am."— TR.]— Ver.  28.  Over 
against  David  appears  his  oldest  brother  Eliab  as 
the  representative  of  a  totally  different  disposi 
tion.     His  words  show  not  merely  complete  lack 
of  brotherly  love  for  David,  but  bitterness  and 
hatred  towards  him.     In   contrast  with   David's 
holy  anger,  his  unholy  anger  is  kindled  at  David's 
talk  with  the  soldiers".     Perhaps  envy  and  ambi 
tion  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this.     His  two  questions: 
1 )  Why  hast  thou  come  down  ? — the  down 
refers  to  the  relatively  elevated  position  of  Beth 
lehem— and  2)   With  whom   hast  thou  left 
those    few  sheep   in  the  wilderness?  1) 
express  the  thought :  "  Thou  hast  nothing  to  do 
here,  belongest  not  here,"  indicating  a  haughty, 
quick-judging   nature,    and    2)    reproach    David 
with  neglect  of  duty   as  keeper  of  his   father's 
flocks.     While  all  David's  thought  and  feeling  is 
on  the  great  national  disgrace  and   its  removal, 
and  his  mind  is  concerned  with  plans  for  saving 
the  honor  of  Israel  and  Israel's  God,  Eliab  in  his 
low  and  blind  zeal  thinks  only  of  the  flock  of 
sheep  and  the  possible  loss  to  them  from  lack  of 
oversight ;  the  type  of  a  narrow  soul,  incapable 
of  great  thoughts  and  deeds.     But  from  the  re- 


proach  of  inconsiderate  neglect  of  duty,  he  passes 
to  a  two-fold  serious  accusation:  I  know  thy 
arrogance  and  the  naughtiness  of  thy 
heart,  for  to  see  the  battle  art  thou  come 
down. — His  zeal  blinded  by  envy  and  jealousy, 
he  ascribes  David's  visit  to  the  worst  motives:  1) 

a' " ',,  in  that  he  wishes  to  rise  above   his  shep- 
-life  and  play  a  part  in  the  war,  and  2)   bad 
ness  of  heart,  according  to  the  connection  wicked 
ness,  brutality,  in  that  he  wishes  to  enjoy  himself 
and   please   his  eyes  in  the  battle.     In    Eliab's 
words  we  see  the  disposition  which  he  falsely  and 
with  hate-blinded  zeal  ascribes  to  his  brother. — 
As  he  forms  in  word  and  bearing  the  sharpest 
contrast  to   David,  so  David's  conduct  towards 
him  (ver.  29)  is  in  sharpest  contrast  to  him.    His 
answer  is  quiet,  passionless,  but  a  decided  and 
explicit  disavowal  of  the  wrong  angrily  charged 
on  him.— What  have  I  now  done  ?  that  is, 
nothing  that  I  have  done  gives  ground  for  the 
reproaches  and  accusations  which  you  have  ad 
dressed  to  me.     Opposed  to  the  "  done  "   ffl'frj?) 
is  the  following  "word"  p31). — Was  it  not 
a  word  merely  ? — This  is  not :   Was  it  not  a 
command?  namely,  of  my  father,  to  come  hither, 
must  I  not  obey  (Luther,  Gesen.)  ?  for  this  would 
be  unintelligible  to  Eliab  from  its  brevity.   David 


would  have  expressed  himself  more  definitely,  if 
he  had  meant  his  father's  command.  The  reply 
refers  to  the  word  (ver.  26)  which  David  had 
spoken,  as  appears  from  what  follows ;  and  so  the 
ancient  VSS.  The  sense  is:  Is  not  this  word 
permitted  me?  Can  I  not  seek  information  by 
such  a  word  ? — Ver.  30.  David  turned  from  Eliab 
to  another  with  the  same  question,  and  received 
the  same  answer.  The  meaning  of  131  ("  word  " ) 
here  and  ver.  31  in  reference  to  ver.  26  confirms 
the  view  of  its  meaning  in  ver.  29.— Ver.  31. 
"In  the  presence  of  Saul,"  not  "to  Saul,' 
"markedly  expressive  of  respect/til  announce 
ment"  (Then.).  David's  zeal  exhibited  to  the 
people  for  the  honor  of  the  Lord  and  of  Israel 
was  the  cause  of  his  again  appearing  before  Saul, 
and  the  preparation  for  the  deed  of  heroism  by 
which  he  was  to  save  the  honor  of  Israel  and  its 
God  against  the  scorn  of  the  Philistine. 

Vers.  32-40.  David's  conversation  with  Sad  on 
his  resolution,  and  his  preparation  for  the  combat 
with  Goliath. 

Ver.  32.  Let  no  man's  heart  fail  because 
of  him.— To  read  (Then,  after  the  Sept.)   "my 
lord"    CHK),   instead  of  "man"   (D1K)  destroys 
the  general  character  of  the  affirmation,  which  is 
here  so  appropriate  ;  for,  according  to  ver.  24,  the 
fi-ar  of  the  Philistine  was  universal  in  Israel.— 
"  Heart,"  here="  courage  ;"  comp.  Germ,  beherzt- 
lint  [literally  "  heartedness  ;"  so  Eng.  "courage," 
•<>m  French  caw,  "  heart."— TR.].— The  Pron. 
him"  is  better  referred  to  the  Philistine;  Then. 
•efers  it  to  Saul  [let  not  my  lord's  heart  fail  him"], 
md  Vulg.  renders  in  eo, ""  in  him."     David  first 
expresses  the  general  thought,  "  no  man's  courage 
mist  fail  on  his  account,"  and  then  individualizes 
t  in  the  words  "I  will  exhibit  such  a  manly 
courage." — In  this  exhortation  to  courageousness 
David    expresses    his   own   stout   courage    over 
against  the  universally  feared  Philistine,  and  the 
want  of  courage  in  Israel.    As  proof  of  his  courage 
he  announces  his  determination  to  undertake  imme 
diately  the  combat  with  this   Philistine. — Ver.  33. 
Against   this    Saul    represents  that   David   as  a 
youth  cannot  venture  on  a  battle  with  this  man, 
who  had  been  a  warrior  from  his  youth.     [In  xvi. 
18  David  is  designated  by  the  same  term,  "man 
of  war,"  which  here  describes  Goliath ;  but  this 
term  would  naturally  have  different  meanings  as 
used  by  the  young  man  in  eh.  xvi.  and  by  Saul 
here,  and  moreover  the  contrast  here  rather  rather 
refers  to  the  ages  of  the  two  antagonists.     David 
might  seem  to  Saul's  retainer  a  brilliant  young 
"  warrior,"  and  yet  as  a  stripling  seem  to  Saul  un- 

•.ii-     xi- 1  ~    .         ,^«T  ,-^-n smA     K  YITOVTM nr  " 


able  to  cope  with  this  experienced 
TR.]— Ver.  34  sq.  To  this  remark  of  Saul  David, 
in  order  to  show  his  courage  and  strength^  replies 
by  narrating  a  victorious  combat  with  a  lion  and 
a'bear,  which  he  had  while  keeping  his  father  s 
flocks.  The  Art.  [omitted  in  ver.  34  in  Eng. 
A.  V.— TR.]  before  "lion"  and  "bear^'  is  better 
understood  as  representing  David's  immediate 
view  of  the  animals  in  his  description  [the  lion 
which  I  now  in  imagination  see  before  me],  than 
as  pointing  them  out  as  the  well-known  animals. 
(HX  before  3'nn  is  sign  of  the  Ace.,  Ew.  §  277  d. 

*  [On  the  varieties  of  lion  and  bear  found  in  Palestine 
anciently  and  now,  see  the  Arts,  in  Smith's  Bib.-Dict.— 
TR.] 
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Bottcher:  "As  TIN  before  the  Nominative 'is  always 
either  limiting  or  emphasizing  (Jer.  xlv.  4; 
xxxviii.  10  Keth. ;  Ezek.  xliv.  3  a/.),  the  form 
' and  what  the  hear  was'  very  naturally  ex- 

{m-sses  the  sense  ''and  even  the  bear;1  for  the 
dark,  ugly  hear  seemed  to  the  Hebrew  still  more 
dreadful  than  the  nohle  lion,  and  stands  after  the 
latter  in  a  climax  I  Hos.  xiii.  7  sq.;  Am.  v.  1'J; 
Prov.  xxviii.  lo;  Sir.  xlvii.  3)."  (Join p.  '2  Sam. 
xvii.  H,  where  special  strength  and  courage  are 
ascribed  to  the  bear. — H?  i.s  clerical  error  lor  Hu- j 
As  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  two  animals  united 
in  a  robbery,  David  must  he  regarded  as  here 
combining  two  combats,  one  with  a  lion,  the  other 
with  a  bear.  The  constant  use  of  the  singular 
sullix  (ver.  35 .),  which  with  two  subjects  is  sur 
prising,  is  not  to  be  explained  I  Kill)  by  sup 
posing  that  David  here  combines  the  two  exploits, 
"  killed  the  one  beast  and  the  other;"  Ibr  not  only 
does  the  "beard"  not  suit  the  bear,  but  the  im 
pression  made  on  us  by  the  narrator  is  that  he  is 
thinking  of  one  animal,  not  of  two.  It  is  belter 
to  understand  ver.  '•>'>  of  the  lion,  since  he  is  lirst 
named  in  ver.  34,  and  the  following  statement 
suits  him  only.  Against  this  cannot  be  urged 
the  impropriety  of  speaking  of  a  lion's  beard,  for 
the  ancients  frequently  mention  it,  Horn.  7/., 
ir>,l>7-">;  17,101);  Mart.  x.  9.  Thus  in  the  words 
"there  came  the  lion  and  the  hear,''  there  is  a 
vivid  description  of  David's  killing  the  lion,  evi 
dently  with  his  shepherd's  stalK  See  '2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20,  where  it  is  related  of  Bcnaiah,  a  captain  of 
David's,  that  he  killed  a  lion  in  a  pit.  On  the 
fact  that  lions  are  killed  with  sticks  bv  the  Arabs 
see  Thevenot,  Voyage  de  Levante,  II.,  13.  Comp. 
Kosenm.,  Hibl.  Thlerreich,  p.  13±::'  Ver.  3(i. 
Here  David  lirst  says  expressly  that  he  slew  both 
beasts.  He  expresses  Irix  confident  conviction  that 
lie  will  likewise  slay  the  Philistine.  "The  Philis 
tines,  this  uneircumcised,  shall  he  as  one  of  them." 
But  at  the  same  time  he  grounds  ("seeing  that  "  ) 
this  convict  ion  and  certainty  of  victory  on  Goliath's 
wickedness,  his  defiance  of  the  rank*  of  the  lirin;/ 
God,  wherein  we  again  see  David's  strong  and 
clear  consciousness  of  the  theocratic  significance 
of  this  battle  between  the  Philistines  and  the 
Israelites,  whose  covenant-!  Jod  is  contemned  in  1 1  is 
people  and  their  army,  and  who  therefore  cannot 
abandon  His  people's  cause,  which  is  His  own. — 
Ver.  37.  David  again  declares  the  qrnnnd  of  his 
confidence  that  he  will  conquer  Goliath,  namely, 
his  trnxt  in  the  mighty  help  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  founds  on  his  experience  of  that  help  in  the 
combat  with  the  lion  and  the  bear.  The  expe 
rience  of  the  Lord's  help  is  the  foundation  of 
hope  for  new  help. — Saul  accordingly  permits 
him  to  go  to  the  fight,  and  assures  him  that  the 
Lord  will  he  with  him. — Ver.  38  sq.  "His  gar 
ments"  (VT3)  can  from  this  connection  mean  only 
garments  which  pertained  to  warlike  equipment 
(xviii.  4),  over  which  the  sword  was  girded. — 
Ver.  39.  That  David  puts  on  Saul's  armor  shows 
that  he  was  of  about  the  same  statnre  with  him. 
[Not  necessarily,  since  the  armor  may  have  been 
capable  of  change  of  size  by  tightening. — TR.] 

*  'See  Roohart,  ffieroz.  III.,  rap.  IV..  who  renders  "the 
linn  or  the  hoar,"  and  so  refers  the  exploit  to  either. 
\vhi«-h  «e.Mn-<  better.  "  Renrd  "  may  he  used  in  a  general 
wny  for  "  chin."  See  "  Text,  and  Grammat  "— TR.] 


I  David  cannot  go,  he  says,  in  these  garments,  not 
i  because  they  are  too  large,  but   because  he  is  not 
I  accustomed   to  them.      He  sees  that   they   would 
only  hinder  him  in  the  light,  and  lays  them  oil! — 
\  er.  40.   He  exchanges  the  armor  for   bis  shep 
herd's  implements,  stail'  and  sling.     The    latter 
was  as  necessary  to  the  shepherds  as  the  former, 
!  in  order  to  keep  oil' the  wild  beasts.      David  must 
therefore   have   been  well-practiced    in    its   use. — 
\  See  an  example  of  skill  wiih  the  sling  among  the 
'  Benjaminites,    .Jtidg.    xx.    10.     So    he    advanced 
against  the  Philistine. 

Vcrs.  41  f)l.  J)arid'x  rictnry  orcr  Goliath. 
Ver.  41.  The  mutual  approach  of  David  and 
Goliath  is  here  again  described  in  a  very  lively 
manner:  Goliath  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
David,  in  consequence  of  David's  approach  to  him 
(ver.  42).  V.42.  As  he  comes  nearer  Goliath  looks 
more  closely  at  David  and  despises  him,  seeing 
in  him  not  a  warrior,  but  a  pretty  youth.  This 
account  tallie-  exactly  with  xvi.  12.— \\r.  43  sq. 
The  Sept.  reads  :  "Am  Ins  a  dog,  thai  thou  comest 
against  me  with  .«M//'and  x/n//,.x/  and  David  said, 
Nay,  but  worse  than  a  dog.''  The  Plu.  "staves" 
seemed  to  them  strange,  and  was  therefore  changed 


into  the  Sing.,  and  this  occasioned  the  additional 
words.  It  stands,  as  Keil  observes,  "in  scornful 
exaggeration  of  what  seemed  to  the  Philistine  the 
wholly  unsuitable  armor  of  David.''  The  words  : 
"worse  than  a  dog,"  do  not  suit  David's  charac 
ter;  they  would  IK-  excessive  abuse.  The  Philis 
tine-' s  word:  "am  1  a  dot/ f  sets  forth  his  feeling 
of  insult  at  David's  coming  against  him  with  a 
stall;  which  was  ordinarily  employed  not  against 
men,  but  against  beasts.  And  the  Philistine 
cursed  David  by  his  god.  Here  is  shown 
the  innermost  contrast  which  comes  into  play  in 
the  battle  between  Israelites  and  Philistines:  the 
contrast  between  the  living  God  and  His  people 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  idolatrous,  antitheo- 
cratic  world  on  the  other.  Similar  an-  the  scorn 
ful  defiances  which  warriors  of  ant  iqiiitv  mutually 
gave  at  the  beginning  of  a  combat. — On  ver.  44 
comp.  K/.ek.  xxix.  />. — Ver.  4">  sq.  y></nV.-.-a/<.si/r/'  to 
Goliath's  reproaches  contains  in  an  advancing 
line  of  thought  the  most  important  elements  of 
his  character:  1)  he  expresses  most  sharply  that 
contrast  between  their  two  stand-points  in  their 
religious-moral  aspect:  Thou  comest  to  me  rely 
ing  on  thine  own  strength  and  thv  powerful  ar 
mor,  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  Sabaoth,  the  God  of  the  ranks 
of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  defied.  The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  for  David  the  totality  of  all 
the  revelations  by  which  the  living  God  has 
made  Himself  known  and  named  among  His 
people.  Of  these  elements,  which  form  the  con 
ception  of  the  name  of  God,  he  here,  suitably  to 
the  situation,  adduces  those  which  characterize 
Him  in  respect  to  His  warlike  and  ruling  power 
as  Captain  and  Conqueror  of  His  people  I  Ps.  xxiv. 
10).  The  words,  "whom  thou  hast  dejied,"  form 
the  factual  ground  of  David's  second  declaration, 
ver.  48 :  The  Lord  will,  because  I  come  against 
thee  in  His  name,  give  thee  into  mine  hand, 
&c.  David  expresses  his  certainty  of  victory, 
but  at  the  same  time  affirms  that  it  will  be  God's 
deed.  Triumphal  heroic  courage  before  victor}-, 
and  humble  bowing  before  God  as  the  bestower 
of  victory  are  here  united  in  David.  The  ren- 
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dering  of  the  Sept. :  thy  corpse  and  the  corpses  (of  | 
the  army,  &c.)  is  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  J 
strangeness  of  the  Sing.  [Eng.  A.  V.  has  Flu. 
"carcasses."  See  Text,  and  Gramui. — TR.].  i 
"Corpse"  p.J3)  is  to  be  taken  collectively.— 3) 
By  the  help  which  God  the  Lord  will  grant  His 
people  in  this  victory,  all  the  world  will  know  that 
Israel  has  a  God,  not:  "that  God  is  for  Israel." 
The  sense  is :  The  other  nations  will  learn  that 
God  does  not  suffer  Himself  to  be  mocked  in  His 
people,  but  as  their  covenant-God  helpfully  and  j 
mightily  espouses  their  cause. — Ver.  47.  4j  To 
gether  with  the  knowledge,  which  reaches  beyond 
Israel  to  the  heathen  nations,  that  Israel  lias  a,  pro 
tecting  and  saving  God,  for  Israel  themselves 
(here  called  "  all  this  assembly")  the  blessing  of 
this  not  doubtful  victory  will  be,  that  they  shall 
know  that  the  Lord  needs  not  external  mighty  means, 
as  sword  and  spear,  for  His  help;  for  HI  A  is  the 
battle,  by  His  almighty  will  the  issue  of  the  battle 
is  determined  in  His  people's  favor,  arms  of  war 
do  not  secure  His  help,  but  His  power  alone  se-  \ 
cures  success,  even  when  not  those  arms  but  | 
seemingly  feeble  means  are  employed.  lie  j 
gives  the  enemy  into  the  hand  of  His  people. — • 
Ver.  48  sq.  Goliath's  approach  to  David  at  the 
beginning  of  the  combat  is  minutely  and  vividly  j 
described;  as  well  as  David's  preparation  for  the  , 
battle,  and  its  speedy  termination.  David's  un 
broken  courage  is  made  more  evident  by  the  re 
mark  that  he  went  "  toward  the  line"  to  meet  the 
Philistine.  The  stone  flung  from  the  sling  reached 
Goliath's  forehead.  The  addition  in  the  Sept. 
"  through  the  helm,"  is  a  superfluous  interpretation. 
If  his  forehead  and  face  were  covered  by  the  front 
of  the  helm,  the  stone  might  indeed  penetrate 
through  the  latter.  But  it  may  also  be  supposed  , 
that  Goliath,  confident  of  victory,  advanced  J 
against  the  despised  shepherd-lad  with  uncovered 
forehead.  Comp.  W.  Yischer,  Ant  ike  Schleuder- 
geschosse  [Ancient  Slings],  Basel,  18(56,  p.  5,  where 
he  speaks  of  slingers  who  could  hit  the  part  of 
the  enemy's  face  at  which  they  aimed. — Ver.  50 
sq.  expressly  declares  the  superiority  of  David 
over  Goliath  with  sling  and  stone,  in  accordance 
with  David's  words,  ver.  47,  that  victory  is  not 
determined  by  strength  of  warlike  arms.  To  this  j 
refers  also  the  added  statement,  "  David  had  no 
sword  in  his  hand,"  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
reason  for  the  following  statement,  namely,  the 
slaying  of  the  giant  with  his  own  sword,  with 
which  David  cut  off  his  head.  After  the  fall  of 
Goliath  the  terrified  Philistines  take  to  flight, 
without  trying  a  battle.  The  Israelites  raised  the 
battle-cry,  and  pursued  them. — Ver.  52.  The  text 
reads:  "  up  to  a  ravine."  This  gives  no  good  sense, 
since  the  ravine  between  the  two  armies  cannot 
be  meant,  nor  can  we  suppose  such  an  indefinite 
locality,  the  word  not  having  the  Article.  As 
Gath  and  Ekron  are  afterwards  named  as  the 
limit  of  the  pursuit,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
here  X]J  ["  ravine"]  stands  by  error  for  rU  [Gath]. 
V^.y.®  ^."V?  is  usually  understood  of  a  city,  Shaa- 
rim:  "on  the  road  as  far  as  Shaarim"  Thenius' 
objection,  that  no  such  city  is  mentioned  else 
where,  is  not  tenable,  for  see  Josh.  xv.  36.  The 
nius  renders  after  the  Sept.  '*  in  the  way  of  the 
gates,"  understanding  by  this  the  whole  space 
between  the  outer  and  inner  gate,  since  city  gates 


were  in  the  form  of  a  building,  enclosing  a  space, 
and  so  had  two  doors  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24);  against 
which  is  partly  the  absence  of  the  Art,,  partly  the 
double  "l#,  "  up  to,"  as  the  sign  of  direction  and 
progress.  According  to  the  usual  view  the  Phi 
listines  fled  along  the  road  from  Shaarim  partly 
towards  Gath,  partly  towards  Ekron,  and  many 
of  them  were  slain.  "  This  direction  of  the  flight 
resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  country.  The 
Wady  Sumt,  where  the  combat  took  place,  passes 
northward  from  Socoh,  turns  after  two  or  three 
miles  westward  by  the  village  Sakarieh  (Q',l#$> 
Sept.  Josh.  xv.  36,  2,aKapi,u),  emptying  into  the  Wa 
dy  Simchim  ;  about  a  mile  from  this  is  the  village 
of  Ajjur,  which  is  held  to  be  ancient  Gath  (Hob.  II. 
606-8  (Am.  Ed.,  II.,  06,  67);  Hitter,  XVI.,  91), 
and  so  the  Philistines  fled  through  the  valley  that 
Kobinson  also  traversed  in  his  excursion  from 
.Jerusalem  to  Gath.*  Another  portion  of  the 
Philistines  remained  in  Wady  Sumt  and  tied 
northward,  where  the  Wady  Sumt  takes  the  name 
Wady  Surar,  in  which  lies  the  present  city  Akir." 
Stulielin,  l.)ax  Lcbcn  David's,  p.  7  sq.— Ver.  53. 
From  this  hot  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  up  to 
their  cities  the  Israelites  turned  back  to  spoil  the 
enemy's  cam}). — Ver.  54.  David  carried  Goliath's 
head  to  Jerusalem.  This  is  no  anachronism,  since 
onlv  the  fortress  of  Jebus  on  mount  Zion  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites,  the  city  Jerusalem 
being  already  in  possession  of  the  Israelites  (Josh, 
xv.  63;  Judg.  i.  21).  But  why  should  not  this 
city  be  selected  as  the  place  of  deposit  of  this 
trophy,  si  nee  it  was  the  nearest  to  the  field  of 
battle?  Goliath's  arms,  on  the  contrary,  he  put 

into  his  dwelling.  ^HX  [usually  =  "  tent,"  as  in 
Eng.  A.  V. — TR.]  is  the  ancient  word  for  dwelling, 
as  in  iv.  10;  xiii.  2;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17  ;  xix.  8;  xx. 
1,  and  here  the  old  homestead  in  Bethlehem  is 
meant.  It  is  no  contradiction  that  we  afterwards 
( xxi.  9)  find  the  sword  of  Goliath  in  the  sanctuary 
at  Xvb;  for  meantime  it  might  have  been  carried 
thither  to  be  permanently  kept  as  sign  of  the  vic 
tory  granted  Israel  by  the  Lord  over  their  old 
hereditary  enemy. 

HISTORICAL   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  David  and  Goliath,  with  the  two  armies,  re 
present  the  immediate  contrast  of  the  godly  and 
antigodly  life,  of  the  Theocracy  and  the  Anti- 
theocracy  within  the  world,-  on  one  side  the  sincere 
humility,  which  bows  beneath  the  hand  of  the 
living  God,  will  be  only  His  instrument,  only 
seeks  His  honor,  only  strives  after  the  ends  of 
His  kingdom,  and  is  therefore  by  God  highly 
exalted — on  the  other  side  the  pride  and  arro 
gance,  which  boldly  lifts  itself  above  everything 
divine,  puts  its  trust  only  in  earthly  human  power, 
pursues  God's  kingdom  and  honor  with  scorn  and 
contempt,  stands  up  perpetually  against  God's 
people  to  oppress  them,  but  is  at  last  cast  down 
and  judged  by  the  Lord. 

[At  the  end  of  the  Psalter  the  Sept.  has  an  addi 
tional  Psalm  referring  to  this  combat,  as  follows: 
"  This  is  the  autographic  (though  supernumerary) 
Psalm  of  David,  composed  when  he  had  the  sin 
gle  combat  with  Goliath.  I  was  little  among  my 


*  [Robinson  declines  to  fix  Gath  ;  Mr.  J.  L.  Porter  (in 
Smith's  Bib.-Dict.)  places  it  on  the  Tel-es-Safieh.— Ta.j 
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brethren,  and  youngest  in  the  house  of  my  father. 
I  kept  my  father's  sheep,  my  hands  made  an  or 
gan,  my  lingers  joined  together  a  psaltery,  and 
who  will  tell  it  to  my  lord?  He  is  the  Lord,  He 
heareth.  He  sent  His  messenger  and  took  me 
from  the  sheep  of  my  father,  ami  anointed  me 
with  the  oil  of  His  anointing.  My  brethren  were 
handsome  and  tall,  and  the  Lord  was  not  well 
pleased  with  them.  1  went  forth  to  meet  the 
Philistine,  and  he  cursed  me  by  his  idols;  and  1 
drew  his  sword  from  his  side,  and  beheaded  him, 
and  took  away  reproach  from  the  children  of 
Israel." 

This  is  certainly  not  genuine  (it  is  given  also 
in  the  Svriac,  Arabic,  and  ./Kthiopie  versions), 
but  it  sets  forth  the  religious-theocratic  spirit 
with  which  David  viewed  the  conflict.  We  might 
have  expected  that  David  would  thus  celebrate 
his  victory;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Iieb.  of 
such  a  Psalm. — TK.] 

2.  Darid  and   FJiab  represent  within  the  pcnplc 
of  God  the  contrast  between  the  disposition  which 
looks  above  to  the  honor  and  the  ends  of  the  living 
God,  and  that  which   looks  to  earthly  possession 
and  earthly-worldly  interests,  which  is  not  capa 
ble  of  recognising  ideal  moral  motives  in  others, 
but    judging  bv  itself,  ascribes   to  them  onlv  low 
and  seltish  aims.     Selfishness,  passionately  roused 
by  envv  and  jealousv,  hinders  a  just  judgment  of 
the  bearing  and  conduct  of  brethren,  and  leads  to 
wicked  accusation  against  them. 

3.  Tie  alone  can  perform  great  things  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  its  conflict  with  the  hostile 
world,  who  like  David  1)   resists  and  overcomes 
himself,  and   shows   true   manlv  courage   in    pa 
tiently  bearing  the  .injustice  of  misunderstanding 
and   calumniation,  and   not   repaying  evil   with 
evil ;  2)  is  filled  with  the  lire  of  holy  anger  against 
ungodliness  and  sin,  and  of  holy  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  and  honor  of  the  Lord;  3)  expects  not 
victorv  from  his  own  strength  and  human  might, 
but  trusts  in  the  Lord  alone. 

4.  That  the  world  hostile  to  Clod's  kingdom  can 
long  unpunished  visit  its  scorn  on  the  truth  of  the 
eternal  and  living  (Jod,  is  commonly  a  result  of 
the  inner  weakness,  disorder,  and  timidity  of  the 
members  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     When,  there 
fore,  there  arises  a  man  from  their  midst  who  with 
mighty  word  and  deed  encounters  and  conquers 
the   foe,  this  is  a  direct  interposition  of  God's 
hand  in  the  development  of  His  kingdom,  and 
such  a  man  is  His  chosen  instrument  for  the  cast 
ing  down  of  the  haughty  worldly  powers,  and  for 
a  new  gathering  together  and  elevation  of  His 
people. 

5.  Those  men  of  God,  who  contend  for  the  honor 
and  cause  of  the  Lord  and  His  kingdom  on  earth, 
arc,  in  unshakable  reliance  on  Him,  sure  of  their 
victory  precisely  because  they  have  not  their  own 
honor  in  view,  and  do  not  set  their  hope  on  human- 
earthly  might.   As  their  trust  in  their  own  strength 
vanishes,  their  trust  in  the  Lord's  help  increases, 
which  is  not  dependent  on  anything  creaturely. 
A  life  hidden  in  God  is  the  source  of  the  most 
courageous  testimony  and  the  greatest  prowess, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  opposes  the  most  inimi 
cal  powers  of  this  world,  joyously  certain  of  the 
victory  of  the  Lord's  cause  and  of  the  ends  of  his 
kingdom. 


See   further    the   remarks   in    the    Exegetical 
Exposition. 

IIOMILKT1CAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

[Yer.  10.  SCOTT:  Degenerate  professors  of 
religion  often  receive  just  rebukes  from  most 
decided  enemies.  ...  In  human  accomplish 
ments  the  opposers  of  the  truth  of  God  have  fre- 
I  quently  possessed  an  undisputed  .-uperiority ; 
confiding  in  this,  they  have  defied,  and  still  do 
defy,  the  advocates  of  spiritual  truth  to  engage 
with  them  ;  and  they  dream  of  a  total  and  decided 
victory.— -Tn.]  — Yer.  14  sqq.  SCIILIKU:  David 
is  acquainted  with  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
and  knows  that  for  him  God's  way  always  goes 
in  God's  commandment.  No  one  has  blessing 
and  success  in  life  who  lias  nut  in  vouth  learned 
I  obedience. — Yer.  }(\.  LAMJK:  Without  a  divine 
call  one  should  not  go  into  the  peril  of  conflict. — 
|  [This  remark  seems  inappropriate  here.  The 
I  Israelites  had  every  call  of  patrioti-m  and  honor, 
but  they  did  not  heed.— TK.]—  S<  IILIKK:  They 
are  the  best  rulers,  in  great  things  as  in  small, 
who  have  lirst  themselves  learned  to  hearken 
and  serve.  The  best  training  tor  command  is 
j  obedience. —  ["  Fortv  davs."  Two  pictures,  everv 
'morning  and  evening:  the  giant  and  boastful 
warrior,  with  huge  weapons,  stalking  forth  and 
defying  Jehovah  and  His  people  — and  ten  miles 
away  the  quiet  youth,  tending  his  sheep,  bearing 
crook  and  sling  and  harp,  trusting  Jehovah,  and 
all  uncon.-cious  of  his  splendid  destiny. — Yer.  20. 
HALL:  If  his  father's  command  dismiss  him,  vet 
will  he  stay  till  he  have  trusted  his  >hecp  with  a 
careful  keeper.  We  cannot  be  faithful  shepherds, 
if  our  spiritual  charge  he  less  dear  unto  us;  if, 
when  necessity  calls  us  from  our  Hocks,  we  de 
pute  not  those  who  are  vigilant  and  conscionable. 
— Til.] — Yer.  22.  Sen. MID:  Often  is  that  which 
to  man  appears  thotightlos  and  rash,  a  work  of 
the  special  Providence  of  God.  So  we  must  not 
be  over-hasty  in  judging. 

Yer.  23.  STARKK:  To  revile  and  talk  big  is 
the  manner  of  Satan  and  all  his  comrades.  Ps. 
Ixxiii.  8.  O  man,  guard  against  it. — To  pious 
souls  nothing  is  more  painful  than  when  they  are 
compelled  to  hear  the  ungodly  revile  (Jod.  Ps.  x. 
1  sq. — [Yer.  24.  TAYLOU  :  Which  of  us  is  not 
sometimes  brought  almost  to  a  stand-still,  when 
he  surveys  the  ignorance,  infidelity,  intemperance 
and  licentiousness  by  which  we  are  surrounded? 
It  seems  to  us,  in  moments  of  depression,  as  if 
these  evils  were  stalking  forth  defiantly  before 
the  armies  of  the  living  God,  and  laughing  them, 
Goliath-like,  to  scorn;  and  our  courage  is  apt  to 
cool  as  we  contemplate  this  show  of  force.  But 
we  must  not  allow  these  feelings  to  prevail.  The 
God  of  David  livcth,  and  He  will  still  give  us 
success. — TR.]  —  Yer.  20.  HALL:  While  base 
hearts  are  moved  bv  example,  the  want  of  exam 
ple  is  encouragement  enough  for  an  heroical 
mind.  See  ver.  23. — Yer.  28.  OSIANDER:  See 
what  envy  does :  how  hateful  it  makes  pious  peo 
ple,  and  how  it  is  wont  to  excite  bitter  hate  and 
aversion  among  brethren!  Prov.  xiv.  30. — 
Sen  MID:  Wrath  and  envy  interpret  everything 
in  the  worse  sense,  however  good  it  may  be  in 
itself. — HAL.L  :  There  is  no  enemy  so  ready  or  BO 
spiterul  as  the  doiuestical.— [ SCOTT:  In  times  of 
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general  formality  and  lukewarm  ness,  every  de 
gree  of  zeal  which  implies  a  readiness  to  go  fur 
ther,  or  venture  more  in  the  cause  of  God,  than 
others  do,  will  be  censured  as  pride  and  ambition ; 
and  by  none  more  than  near  relations  and  negli 
gent  superiors :  and  such  censures  will  seldom 
be  unmingled  with  unjust  insinuations,  slanders 
and  attempts  to  blacken  a  man's  character. — 
TR.] 

Ver.  29.  STARKE  :  We  must  not  be  turned 
away  from  the  execution  of  the  divine  will  by 
bad  or  by  good  words,  by  favor  or  by  disfavor. 
— HALL:  He  is  fitted  to  be  God's  champion, 
that  hath  learned  to  be  victor  of  himself.— 
[TAYLOR  :  When  we  are  assailed  in  our  home, 
or  beyond  it,  with  scorn  and  derision,  let 
us  remember  that  our  real  conflict  in  such  a 
case  is  not  with  the  scorner,  but  with  ourselves. 
Let  our  effort  be  put  forth  not  to  silence  him,  but  j 
to  control  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  succeed  in  | 
obtaining  a  victory  over  both. — Tu.] — Ver.  30: 
SCHLIKR:  If  you  wish  to  show  manlv  spirit,  con-  j 
quer  yourself;  if  you  wish  to  be  brave,  subdue  j 
your  wrath,  and  learn  to  curb  yourself;  if  you  ' 
wish  to  do  great  deeds,  show  it  in  little  things,  j 
show  it  in  the  duties  of  common  life,  show  it  in  ; 
the  things  which  the  world  counts  for  little,  but 
which  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  sight  of  God. — 
BERL.  BIBLE:  David  troubles  himself  little  as  to 
whether  he  is  praised  or  blamed,  if  only  God  is 
glorified  through  him. — [II.VLL:  He  whom  tlu> 
regard  of  others'  envv  can  dismay,  shall  never  do 
ought  worthy  of  envy.  Never  man  undertook 
any  exploit  of  worth,  and  received  not  some  dis 
couragement  in  the  way. — TR.] — -Ver.  32.  CRA 
MER  :  In  need  and  peril  one  should  look  not  alone 
to  his  weakness  and  the  greatness  of  the  peril,  but 
to  God  the  Almighty  (2  Cliron.  xx.  12;  2  Kings 
xix.  14). — CALVIN  :  God  often  works  in  an  ex- 
traordinarv  manner  in  those  who  undertake  a 
great  and  glorious  work.  We  must  therefore 
carefully  distinguish  the  general  and  ordinary 
powers  of  the  faithful  servants  of  God  from  their 
special  and  extraordinary  gifts.  When,  there 
fore,  we  undertake  to  do  something  great  and  dif 
ficult,  we  should  earnestly  prove  ourselves  as  to  j 
whether  our  powers  suffice  for  it,  and  whether  we 
trace  in  ourselves  the  movement  and  impulse  of 
divine  power,  through  which  alone  there  is  pro 
mised  us  a  happy  result. — [Ver.  33.  HALL:  Da 
vid's  greatest  conflict  is  with  his  friends :  the 
overcoming  of  their  dissensions,  that  he  might 
fight,  was  more  work  than  to  overcome  the  enemy 
in  fighting.— TR.] 

^  Ver.  34.  J.  LANGE:  Temptations,  when  they  are 
rightly  regarded  and  directed,  serve  to  strengthen 
our  joy  of  faith   (Kom.  viii.  35  sq.). — Ver.  36. 
CRAMER:  When  God  has  once  given  us  help  we 
must  always  remember  it,  and  encourage  ourselves 
therewith  for  the  future  (2  Cor.  i.  8;  2  Tim.  iv. 
16). — BERL.  BIBLE:  In  this  way  are  the  saints 
accustomed  to  strengthen  and  increase  their  faith 
through  their  experience ;  and  so  must  we  also 
learn  to  do  (2  Cor.  i.  10).— CALVIN:  On  the  mani 
festations  of  God's  grace  which  we  have  received  I 
we  should  build  our  hope  for  the  future;  for  God  ' 
is  always  like  Himself,  and  His  almightiness  con-  I 
stantly  the  same,  and  those  who  call  on  Him  He  ; 
is  always  ready  to  help.— OSIANDER  :  He  who  re 
proaches  God's  people,  reproaches  God  Himself. —  i 


Ver.  37.  STARKE:  God  often  produces  the  greatest 
things  by  trifling,  and  to  outward  appearance  con 
temptible  means  and  instruments. — CALVIN:  Da 
vid  goes  not  into  the  conflict  clothed  with  human 
armor,  but  persists  iu  the  confidence  firmly  rooted 
in  his  soul,  that  God  will  without  human  equip 
ment  give  him  the  victory  over  death.  For  God's 
power  and  strength  needs  no  human  means ;  it  is 
sufficient  unto  itself,  and  need  borrow  nothing 
elsewhere. — BERL.  BIBLE  :  He  who  wishes  to  as 
sure  himself  of  victory  must  throw  away  such 
weapons,  and  fight  with  the  pure  and  simple  word 
of  God. —  [HALL :  It  is  not  to  be  inquired  how  ex 
cellent  anything  is,  but  how  proper.  Those  things 
which  are  helps  to  some,  may  be  incumbrances  to 
others.  An  unmeet  good  may  be  as  inconvenient 
as  an  accustomed  evil. — Vers.  3(J,  40.  David's 
weapons  were  really  best  suited  to  his  under 
taking.  With  heavy  armor  he  would  have  been 
no  match  at  all  for  the  giant ;  but  lightly  armed, 
he  coulil  keep  at  a  distance  and  might  destrov 
him  with  his  missiles.  "  Fit  " 


fire,"  is  a  very  foolish  proverb,  for  with  that 
weapon  he  will  assuredly  beat  us.  In  like  man 
ner  some  imperfectly  educated  preachers  attempt 
to  meet  the  skepticism  of  the  day  by  preaching 
about  " Science,"  "Philosophy,"  or  "Criticism," 
when  they  might  accomplish  greatly  more  by 
speaking  of  those  experimental  and  practical  sub 
jects  which  they  know  how  to  handle. — TR.] 

Ver.  42  sqq.  SCIIMID:  He  who  despises  his 
enemy  before  he  has  tried  him,  acts  very  unrea 
sonably. — CRAMER:  An  undeserved  curse  does 
not  stick  (Malt.  v.  11).— BERL.  BIBLE:  The  world 
always  despises  believers  as  a  worthless,  unarmed 
mass,  not  at  all  furnished  with  carnal  power. — 
Simple  souls  have  no  other  weapons  than  the 
cross  and  tranquillity.  Therefore  are  tliev  de 
spised  by  haughty  men. — Ver.  44.  STARKE: 
Cursing  and  big  talk  are  the  proper  work  of  god 
less  people.  Seldom  ever  was  there  a  good  end 
of  ostentation.  Presumption  is  at  once  the  pre 
sage  and  cause  of  ruin  [from  P!ALL]. — SCHMID: 
God  requites  to  the  godless  upon  their  own  head 
the  evil  which  they  threaten  and  seek  to  carry 
out  against  the  pious.  Ps.  vii.  17  [16];  cxl.  10 
[9].— Ver.  4o  sqq. — SCHMID  :  Against  God  no 
weapons  avail,  no  strength,  yea,  not  the  whole 
world. — STARKE:  There  is  no  better  fighting  than 
under  the  shield  of  the  Almighty  (Ps.  cxl.  1  sq.) 
— BERL.  BIBLE:  The  shield  that  covers  me  is 
faith,  my  sword  is  the  strength  of  God,  in  which 
I  have  put  all  my  confidence;  my  spear  is  the 
entire  freedom  from  all  selfhood,  so  that  I  seek 
no  other  interest  than  that  of  God.  In  such  equip 
ment,  namely  in  entire  self-devotion,  as  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  about  the  result,  I  venture  all  I 
am  and  have.  [MAURICE  :  In  this  story  every 
thing  is  said  to  make  us  feel  the  feebleness  of  the 
Israelitish  champion;  everything  to  remind  us 
that  the  nation  of  Israel  was  the  witness  for  the 
nothingness  of  man  in  himself,  for  the  might  of 
man  when  he  knows  that  he  is  nothing,  and  puts 
his  trust  in  the  living  God.  .  .  .  And  this  is  the 
sense  which  human  beings  want  now  as  in  times 
of  old.  ...  To  disbelieve  this  is  to  fall  down  and 
worship  brute  force,  to  declare  that  to  be  the  Lord. 
How  soon  we  may  come  through  our  refinements, 
our  civilization,  our  mock  hero-worship,  to  that 
last  and  most  shameful  prostration  of  the  human 
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spirit, God  only  knows. — TR.] — Ver.  46.  CALVIN: 
God's  action  is  of  such  a  kind  that  bv  His  great 
deeds  He  draws  all  to  wonder,  and  constrains  even 
godless,  scornful  men  to  bow  before  His  doing, 
and  against  their  will  to  confess  that  it  is  not  man's, 
but  God's  work. — Ver.  47.  CHAMEK:  \Vh"re  hu 
man  help  gives  out,  divine  help  begins  again, 
that  the  honor  may  be  God's  (Judg.  vii.  2). 

Ch.  XVII.  1-50.  J.  DISSKLHOFF:  The  first  xend- 
ingofthe  anointed  one  out  of  stillness  into  strife:  1 )  He 
does  not  seek  to  hurry  out  of  the  stillness  into  the 
peril  of  the  strife:  but  he  goes  with  confidence 
when  he  is  sent ;  2)  lie  seeks  in  the  strife  not  his 
own  interest,  but  only  the  honor  of  his  Lord  and 
the  welfare  of  His  people;  3)  His  only  weapon  is 
faith  in  the  living  God  and  His  cause,  and  this 
weapon  is  his  victory. — F.W.  KIU'MMACHKK:  Da 
vid  and  Goliath:  1)  Israel's  need,  and  2)  The  di 
vine  deed  of  deliverance  through  David. 

Vers.  1-1 1.  The  decisire  conflict  between  the  people, 
of  God  and  the  world  which  in  hostile  to  God  :  \ )  The 
two  camps,  which  stand  over  against  each  other 
(vers.  1-3) ;  2)  The  weaponed  might  in  which  the 
eneinv  comes  forth  to  challenge  the  host  of  Israel 
(4-8);  3)  The  decision  as  to  servitude  or  domi 
nion,  with  which  this  conflict  is  occupied  (9)  ;  4) 
The  proving  which  the  people  of  God  have  to 
stand  in  presence  of  the  challenge  to  this  conflict 

(io,  in. 

Vers.  12-31.  JTnw  the  Lord  lead*  7/7.s  servants,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  the,  victorious  conflict  for 
the  honor  of  His  name:  1)  Out  of  retirement  into 
the  stirring  life  of  the  world,  vers.  12,  13,  (comp. 
with  xvi.  17-23);  2)  Out  of  the  conflict-stirred 
world  into  the  stillness  (vers.  14,  15)  ;  3)  Out  of 
the  stillness  into  the  conflict  of  the  world  (vers. 
17-31). 

Vers.  32-41.  The  brave  spirit  of  a  soldier  of  God 
over  against  the  might  of  the  enemy  :  1 )  Wherein 
it  shows  itself:  a)  In  the  strength  and  encourage 
ment  with  which  it  can  lift  up  the  dejected  hearts 
of  others  (ver.  32  n);  b)  In  the  bold  resolution 
with  which  it  goes  to  meet  the  might v  foe  in  con 
flict  notwithstanding  his  apparent  superiority 
(32  b) ;  c]  In  the  endurance  of  the  temptation 
and  assault  which  are  prepared  for  it  by  taking 
counsel  with  flesh  and  blood  (33);  2)  Whereon 
it  grounds  itself:  a)  On  the  help  of  the  Lord 
already  experienced  in  victorious  conflict  (vers. 
34-3(5  a,  37) ;  6)  On  the  prize  of  the  conflict,  the 
honor  of  the  Lord  (3(5  b) ;  c)  On  the  divine  equip 
ment  assumed  instead  of  carnal  weapons,  namely, 
the  power  of  the  Lord  (38-41). 


|  Vers.  42  54.  Faith  contending  with  the  world  for 
the  honor  of  the  Lord :  1)  Called  forth  by  scofling 
at  the  Lord's  honor  (42-44 j  ;  2j  lieadi/  for  conflict 
in  the  Lord's  name  (45);  3)  Sure  oj'  victory  in 
reliance  on  the  Lord's  help  (4H-4.S);  4i  Crowned 
with  cictor</  through  the  Lord's  might  (49-54). 

Vers.  42-47.  The  battle-cry  in  the  kingdom  of 
God:  "  The  battle  is  the  Lord's."  1)  The  enemy 
is  the  enemy  of  the  Lord  and  of  Hi<  kingdom 
42-44);  2)  The  armor  is  the  mime  of  the  Lord 
(45);  3)  The  combatants  are  the  people  of  the 
Lord,  whom  He  acknowledges  as  His  possession 
(40)  ;  4)  The  victory  is  the  gift  of  the  Lord,  unto 
the  honor  of  His  name  ( 47-54  i. 

Vers.  4S-54.   The  defeats  which  are  prepared  for 

;  the  world  by  the  kingdom  of  God :  1  i  Tiirongh  what 
sort  of  combatants?  Through  such  as  a)  like 

!  David  heroically  lead  the  can  of  God's  host  and 
decide  the  conflict  I  ver.  4S),  and  b)  such  as 

i  bravely  bring  irp  the  rear,  perseveringly  pursuing 
the  already-smitten  foe.  2)  With  what  sort  of 
weapons?  a)  With  weapons  which  they  them- 

:  selves  have  according  to  their  calling  through 
(uxl's  grace  and  wield  in  reliance  on  God's  help 

:  (ver.  49),  and  b)  with  weapons  which  they  take 
from  the  foe,  in  order  to  give  him  the  finishing 
stroke  with  his  own  weapon  (50,  51).  3)  With 
what  sort  of  result;'  a}  In  respect  to  the  foe: 
Annihilation  of  his  power  on  his  own  ground 
(52),  and  b)  in  respect  to  the  booty,  rich  gains 

:  (53,  54). 

[Vers.  8-11.  "A  man."  1)  Often  in  civil  and 
religious  conflicts  one  man  is  wanted  to  fight  the 
battles  of  his  brethren — the  need  of  the  hour  is  a 
man.  2)  Often  Providence  is  preparing  the  man, 
not  far  away — perhaps  no  one  would  now  dream 

•  that  he  is  the  man — his   pursuits  would  not  sug- 

1  gest  it,  nor  the  character  he  has  thus  far  deve 
loped — his  friends  do  not  know  what  is  in  him 
(xvi.  11  ;  xvii.  28) — the  enemy  may  despise  him 
at  his  first  appearance  (43,  44).  3)  Yet  looking 

i  back  one  can  always  see  that  there  was  no  acei- 

|  dent — that  he   had   the  suitable  combination  of 

I  native  qualities — and  that  his  pursuits  gave  the 
requisite  training. 

Vers.  28-30.    Darid  and  his  brother.     1)    The 

'  elder  brother  slow  to  recognize  that  his  younger 
brother  is  a  grown  man.  2)  The  unjust  judg 
ment  and  unmerited  public  rebuke.  3)  The 
young  man's  self-contained  and  conciliatory  reply. 
4)  His  quiet  perseverance  in  acting  out  the  sacred 
impulse  within  (ver.  30,  comp.  ver.  26). — TR.] 
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III.  The  Immediate  Consequences  of  David's   Exploit  in  Respect  to  his  Relation  to  Saul. 

David  at  the  Royal  Court  ;  his  Friendship  with  Jonathan  ;   Saul's  Hatred  towards 
Him;  Saul's  Attempt  on  his  Life. 

CHAPTER  XVII.  55—  XVIII.  30. 
1.  David  at  the  Royal  Court. 

CHAP.  XVII.  55-58. 

55  AND1  when  Saul  saw  David  go  [going]  forth  against  the  Philistine,  he  said  unto 
Abuer,  the  captain  of  his  host,  Abucr  [pm.  Abner],  Whose  son  is  this  youth?  [ins. 
Abner].  And  Abner  said,  As  thy  soul  liveth,  O  king,  I  cannot  tell  [do  not  know]. 

56,  57  And  the  king  said,  Inquire  thou  whose  son  the  stripling  is.  And  as  David 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  Abner  took  him  and  brought  him 

58  before  Saul,  with  [and]  the  head  of  the  Philistine  [ins.  was]  in  his  hand.  And 
Saul  said  unto  him,  Whose  son  art  thou,  thou  [pm.  thou]  young  man?  And  David 
answered  [said],  I  am  [pm.  I  am]  the  [The]  son  of  thy  servant  Jesse  the  Bethle- 
hemite. 

2.  David's  Friendship  ivith  Jonathan.     lie  is  made  General  of  the  Army. 
CHAPTER  XVIII.  1-5. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  unto  Saul,  that  the 
soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his 

2  own  soul.     And  Saul  took  him  that  day,  and  would  let  him   no  more  go  home 

3  [would  not  let  him  return]  to  his  father's  house.    Then  [And]  Jonathan  and  David 

4  made  a  covenant,  because  he2  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.     And  Jonathan  stripped 
himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  to  David,  and  his  garments 
[war-dress],  even  to  his  sword,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle. 

5  And  David  went  out  whithersoever  Saul  sent  him,  and  behaved  himself  wisely.3 
And  Saul  set  him  over  the  men  of  war,  and  he  was  accepted  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people,  and  also  in  the  sight  of  Saul's  servants. 

3.  David  is  hated  by  King  Saul.     Vers.  6-16. 

6  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  came,  when  David  was  [pm.  was]  returned  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  Philistine,4  that  the  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel, 
singing  and  dancing,6  to  meet  King  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy  and  with  instru- 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  55.  The  passage  xvii.  55—  xviii.  5  is  omitted  by  Vat.  Sept.,  but  by  no  other  ancient  version.    Whether 
it  was  wanting  in  the  Heb.  MSS.  used  by  the  Alexandrian  translators,  or  omitted  by  them  to  avoid  an   apparent 
contradiction,  it  is  almost  impossible  with  our  present  lights  to  decide.     We  do  not  know  what  MSS.  they  had. 
Erdmann  and  others  regard  the  passage  not  as  an  interpolation,  but  as  an  account  taken  from  an  authority  dif 
ferent  from  that  of  xvi.  14-23,  and  irreconcilable  with  it.    For  a  proposed  reconciliation  see  Erdmann's  Introduc 
tion  and  Note  and  Remark  of  Translator  in  the  Exposition  following.—  TR.] 

2  [Ver.  3.  The  Sing.  pron.  is  due  to  the  fact  that  "Jonathan"  is  the  real  subject  in  the  foregoing  clause. 
—  —  IR.J 


[Ver.  5.  The  verb  73W  means  in  Hiph.  properly  "to  act  prudently;"  but  there  is  sometimes  connected 

with  this  the  notion  of  success,  as  probably  throughout  this  chapter.    1  is  to  be  supplied  before  the  verb.—  TR.] 

*  [Ver.  6.  Margin  of  Eng.  A.  V.  "Philistines,"  and  so  the  Arab.  ;  the  other  VSS.  have  the  Sing.,  which  is  to  be 
preferred  here,  though  the  return  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  is  meant,  because  the  slaying  of  Goliath  was  its 
most  prominent  event—  TR.] 

6  [Ver.  6.  The  Heb.  is  difficult.  The  Sept.  has  merely:  "And  the  dancers  came  out  to  meet  David,"  etc., 
omitting  the  first  c  ause  perhaps  to  avoid  the  statement  that  David  excited  Saul's  jealousy  on  the  day  of  his 
combat  with  Goliath,  and  yet  was  afterwards  preferred  by  him  to  places  of  honor.  This  difficulty  is  removed  if 
we  suppose  this  verse  to  refer  to  the  end  of  the  campaign  (Philippson).—  Chald.  has  "to  praise  with  dances,"  Syr. 
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7  incuts  of  music  [trifUQgles].     And  the  women  answered  one  another  as  they  played, 

8  and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands.     And  Saul 
was  very  wroth,6  and  the  [this]  saying  displeased  him;  and   he  said,   They  have 
ascribed  [given]  unto  David  ten  thousands,  and  to  me  they  have  ascribed  [given] 
but  thousands;  and  what  can  he  have  more  but  the  kingdom?  [there  remains  for 

9  him  only  the  kingdom.]6     And  Saul  eyed7  David  from  that  day  and  forward. 

10  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow  that  the  evil  spirit    from   God   came   upon 
Saul,  and  he  prophesied8  in  the  midst  of  the  house;  and  David  played  [was  play 
ing]  with  his  hand  as  at  other  times,  and  there  was  a  javelin  in  Saul's  hand  [and 

11  Saul's  javelin  was  in  his  hand].     And  Saul  cast9  the  javelin,  for  he  [and]  said,  I 
will  smite  David  even  to  [I  will  pin  David  to]  the  wall  with  it  [om.  with  it].    And 

12  David  avoided  out  of  his  presence  [turned  away  from  him]  twice.     And  Saul  was 
afraid  of  David,  because  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with  him,  and  was  departed  from 

13  Saul.     Therefore  [And]  Saul  removed  him  from  him,  and  made  him  his  [om.  his] 

14  captain  over  a  thousand;  and  he  went  out  and  came  in  before  the  people.     And 
David  behaved  himself  wisely  in  all  his  ways,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with 

15  him.     Wherefore  when  [And]  Saul  saw  that  he  behaved  himself  very  wisely,  [ins. 

16  and]  he  wras  afraid  of  him.     But  all  Israel  and  Judah  loved  David,  because  he 
went  out  and  came  in  before  them. 

4.  SauFs  Artful  Attempt  aijnlnat  ArnW'x  Life  in  the  Offer  of  Mtrridyc  with  /IM  Daughter.   Vers.  17-30. 

17  And10  Saul  said  to  David,  Behold  my  elder  daughter  Merab,  her  will  I  give  thee 
to  wife;  only  be  thou  valiant  for  me,  and   fight  the  Lord's    [Jehovah's]    battles. 
For  [And]  Saul  said,  Let  not  my  hand  be  upon  him,  but  let  the  hand  of  the  Phi- 

18  listines  be  upon  him.     And  David  said  unto  Saul,  Who  am  I?  and  what11  is  my 
life,  or  [om.  or]  my  father's  family  in  Israel,  that  I  should   be  son-in-law   to   the 

19  king?     But  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  when  Merab,  Saul's  daughter,  should  have 
been  given  to  David,  tbnt  she  was  given  unto  Adriol,12  the  Meholathite,  to  wife. 

20  And  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  loved  David  ;  and  they   told  Saul,  and   the   thing 

21  pleased  him.     And  Saul  said,  I  will  give  him  her,  that  she  may  [and  she  shall]  be 
a  snare  to  him,  and  that  [om.  that]  the  hand  of  the  Philistines   may   [shall]    be 
against  him.     Wherefore  [And]  Saul  said  to  David  [Y//.S.  the  second  time],13  Thou 
shalt  this  day  be  my  son-in-law  in  the  one  of  the  twain  [om.  in  the  one  of  the  twain]. 


renders  the  second  word  "drums."  Wellhausen  proposes  to  substitute  (after  the  Sept.) 
D'tt^n.  According  to  Ew.,  \  339  a  we  may  translate:  "fur  song  and  dance;"  but  this  is  difficult  here  on  account 
of  the  Art.  and  the  nature  of  (lie  words,  and  it  seems  better  to  chance  the  Art.  n  into  S  and  render  as  in  Vulg. 
and  Kn.tr.  A.  V.,  or  with  Thenius  to  insert  2,  and  render  "  song  with  dancing."  —  The  Kethib  ''tosin.u;"  (soChuld. 
and  Syr.)  is  preferable  in  the  latter  case,  the  Qeri  "  for  song  "  in  the  former.  —  Tn.j 

'  [Ver.  8.  These  two  clauses  are  omitted  in  the  Sept.,  which  has  thus  a  noticeable  simplicity  and  directness 
in  its  narrative,  hut  loses  much  of  the  warmth  and  life  of  the  Hel>.  To  reject  these  clauses  as  "exaggerated" 
and  "psychologically  inaccurate"  (Wellhausen)  is  obviously  carrying  subjective  criticism  too  fur.  Tin;  histori 
cal  authority  is  every  way  in  favor  of  the  Ileli.  text.  —  Tit.J 

i  [Ver.  9.  Keth.  Partcp.  of  stem  jl;',  Qeri  of  st.  ry.  Sept.  omits  vers.  9-12,  as  to  which  see  remark  on  ver. 
8.  This  passage  may  be  omitted  without  injuring  the  sense  ;  but  it  adds  to  the  vividness  of  the  narrative,  agrees 
with  xvi.  ll-'25,  and  rests  on  the  same  authority  as  the  other  portions  of  the  chapter.  —  Tn.| 

8  [Ver.  10.  Erdmann  and  Philippson:  "raved,"  and  so  Wordsworth  and  the  Targum;  the  Syr.,  Arab,  and 
Vulg.  and  most  Kng.  commentators  (Patrick,  Gill,  Clarke,  Bib.  Com.)  render  "prophesy."  See  the  Exposition. 

»[Ver.  11.  The  Greek  (Alex.  MS  )  and  Chald.  have  "lifted,"  as  if  from  StfJ,  and  this  seems  better  (StTV), 
since  it  does  not  appear  that  he  actually  cast  the  weapon  (see  xix.  10).  —  TR.] 

10  [Ver.  17.  The  passage  vers.  17-19  is  omitted  in  Sept.  (Vat.),  namely,  the  story  of  Merab.  perhaps  as  appa 
rently  useless  in  advancing  the  narrative.  The  name  Merab  means  "  increase."  Comp.  in  Eng.  the  well-known 
«  Increase  Mather."  -Ta.] 

"  fVer.  18.  Literally  "who  is  my  life?"  which  is  explained  by  the  following  clause;  but  this  clause  is  not 
therefore  necessarily  a  marginal  (unauthorized)  addition.  The  Alex.  Sept.  has:  "what  is  the  life  of  my  father's 
family  ?"  which  is  cfear,  but  unsupported.  —  Ta.J 

»  [Ver.  19.  Some  MSS.  and  VSS.  have  Azriel  —  TR.] 

"  [Ver.  '21.  The  Heb.  text  (D'fTtf3)  seems  to  be  supported  by  all  the  VSS.  (the  clause  is  omitted  in  Tat. 

Sept.).  The  translation  here  given  '(which  is  that  of  Thr-nius.  Erdmann,  Wordsworth,  Bib.  Corn.)  is  the  most 
satisfactory  as  to  sense  ;  but  its  correctness  is  open  to  doubt.  Philippson  renders  :  "  with  the  second,"  the  older 
Ene.  Comma,  follow  the  Targ.  :  "in  one  of  the  two."  Theodotion  has  the  ingenious  rendering:  tn-i  rats  Svaiv, 
and  another  Gr.  VS.:  t<i>'  atpetrei.  The  Arab,  cuts  the  knot  by  translating:  "1  wish  thee  to  be  my  son-in-law," 
herein  forsaking  the  Syr.,  which  has  "  in  both  of  them."  Some  Jews  held  that  David  married  both  the  daugh 
ters.—  TR.] 
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22  And  Saul  commanded  his  servants,  saying,  Commune  [Speak]  with  David  secretly, 
and  say.  Behold  the  king  hath  delight  in  thee,  and  all  his  servants  love  thee ;  now, 
therefore,  be  the  king's  son-in-law.     And  Saul's  servants  spake  these  words  in  the 

23  ears  of  David.     And  David  said,  Seemeth  it  to  you  a  light  thing  to  be  a  [the] 

24  king's  son-in-law,  seeing  that  I  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  esteemed?     And  the 
servants  of  Saul  told  him,  saying,  On  this  manner  spake  David. 

25  Anil  Saul  said,  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  David,  The  king  desireth   not  any  dowry 
but14  an  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines,  to  be  avenged  of  the  king's  enemies. 

26  But  Saul  thought  to  make  D.ivid  fall  by  tue  hand  of  the  Philistines.     And  when 
[om.  when]  his  servants  told  David  these  words,   [ins.  and]  it  pleased  David  well 

27  to   be   the   king's   son-in-law  ;       and  the  days  were   not  expired.1*  ^  Wherefore 
[And]  David  arose  and  went,  he  and  his  men,  and  slew   of  the   Philistines  two16 
hundred  men,  and  David  brought  their  foreskins,  and  they  [better  om.  they17]  gave 
them  in  full  tale  to  the  king,  that  he  might  be  the  king's  son-in-law.     And  Saul 

28  gave  him  Michal  his  daughter  to  wife.     And  Saul  saw  and  knew  that  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  was  with  David,  and  that  [om.  that]  Michal,18  Saul's   daughter,   loved 

29  him.     And  Saul  was  yet  the  more  afraid  of  David,  and  Saul  became  [was]  David  s 

30  enemy  continually.     Then19  [And]  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  went  forth.     And 
it  came  to  pass,  after  [as  often  as]  they  went  forth,  that  David  behaved  himself 
more  wisely  than  all  the  servants  of  Saul,  so  that  his  name  was  set  by. 


i*  [Ver.  25.  Some  MSS.  have  DX  '3,  which  is  not  necessary,  since  "^  alone  may  mean  "but;"  or  it  may  be 

tak^n  as-="  for." — TR.  | 

is  [Ver.  2(5.  This  clause  is  omitted  in  Vat,  Sept.    See  on  ver.  S.— TR.] 

16  [Ver.  -11.  This  number  is  sustained  by  all  the  VS^.  except  Vat.  Sept.,  which  has  "one  hundred,"  probably 
to  avoid  an  apparent  contradiction.  Here  the  presumption  is  not  in  favor  of  the  smaller  number  (Wellhausen), 
but  in  favor  of  the  harder  reading.  Wellh.  refers  to  -  Sam.  iii.  14,  where  the  Hob.  has  lot),  and  the  Syr.  200,  which 
perhaps  shows  a  disposition  to  exaggerate,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  decisive  against  our  text.— TR.] 

l?  [Ver.  -11.  The  Sing,  is  found  in  Sept.,  Aq  and  Theod.,as  well  as  in  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Arab.— TR.] 

is  [Ver. -28.  Sept.:  '-all  Israel,"  which  is  better  suited  to  the  context,— TR.] 

10  [Ver.  30.  This  verse  is  omitted  in  Sept  (Vat.).— Ta.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  55-58.  David  at  the  royal  court,  his  lineage 
better  known,  and  himself  permanently  taken 
up. — On  the  relation  of  this  section  to  xvi.  14-23 
(the  two  coming  from  different  sources),  and  to 
the  general  narrative,  see  the  full  discussion  in  the 
Introduction,  p.  16sqq.  Considering  the  unde 
niable  difference  between  the  account  here  (where 
Saul  is  ignorant  of  David's  person  and  family), 
and  that  in  xvi.  14-23,  (where  Saul,  after  nego 
tiation  with  Jesse,  takes  David  to  his  court,  and 
keeps  him  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war),  and  con 
sidering  the  vain  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  harmonize  this  difference,  we  accept  Niigels- 
bach's  conclusion  (Herz.  xiii.  402) :  "All  attempts 
at  reconciliation  failing,  we  can  only,  till  a  satis 
factory  explanation  is  found,  suppose  that  these 
two  accounts  come  from  really  different  and  dis 
crepant  sources."  [Without  laying  stress  on  the 
fact  that  Saul  here  inquires  after  David's  father, 
and  not  after  David  himself  (which,  though  urged 
by  Houbigant,  Chandler,  Wordsworth,  and  others, 
does  not  seem  to  amount  to  anything),  we  may 
still  insist  that  the  two  accounts,  though  different, 
are  not  necessarily  discrepant  in  the  sense  that 
both  cannot  be  true.  It  is  only  necessary  to  admit 
that  David's  absence  at  home  had  been'long  (and 
there  is  no  exact  chronological  datum),  that  Saul 
had  rarely  seen  him  except  in  moments  of  mad 
ness,  that  Abner  had  been  absent  from  court  when 
David  was  there,  and  that  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  latter  had  changed  (suppositions  which, 
taken  singly  or  together,  are  not  improbable),  and 
Saul's  ignorance  becomes  natural.  These  old  nar 


ratives,  giving  brief  and  partial  views  of  occur 
rences,  may  well  sometimes  seem  to  contradict 
each  other,  and  it  is  wise  (as  Nagelsbach  hints) 
in  view  of  the  historical  authority  of  the  Ileb. 
text,  at  least  to  suspend  our  judgment. — TR.] 

Ver.  55.  We  need  not  take  the  verbs  here  as 
Pluperf.  (Then.,  Keil,  &c.),  since  this  narrative 
is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  an  addition  to  the 
preceding.  In  their  context  vers.  55,  56  belong 
after  ver.  40  and  form  a  supplement  to  the  vivid 
description  of  David's  advance  against  Goliath. 
The  words  "against  the  Philistine"  refer  to  the 
close  of  ver.  40.  Saul's  question  is  to  be  under 
stood  not  merely  of  David's  father  and  family, 
but  also  of  his  person.  According  to  this  Saul 
does  not  know  him.  The  question  and  Abner's 
answer  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  surprise  and  astonishment  felt  at  David's 
bold  procedure.  Saul's  question  could  not  be  an 
swered  till  David's  return;  it  is  therefore  men 
tioned  here,  and  connected  with  David's  appear 
ance  before  Saul  under  Abner's  guidance. — Vers. 
57,  58.  The  concluding  words  of  ver.  57 :  "  and 
the  head,"  &c.,  show  that  this  statement  is  to  be  put 
between  ver.  53  and  ver.  54.  According  to  this 
Abner's  leading  David  to  Saul  was  occasioned 
by  the  latter's  question.  David's  words  in  ver. 
58  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  forming  his  whole 
answer ;  from  xviii.  1  we  infer  that  he  had  a  some 
what  long  conversation  with  Saul. 

2.  Ch.  xviii.  1-5.  David' s  friendship  with  Jona 
than  and  permanent  residence  at  Saul's  court  as  com 
mander  of  the  army.  Ver.  1.  The  consequence 
of  this  conversation  was  the  formation  of  a  friend 
ship  between  David  and  Jonathan,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  words:  "when  he  had  ceased  speaking 
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with  Saul."  The  word  "knit"  (rntfpJ  as  in 
Gen.  xliv.  30)  denotes,  under  the  figure  of  u  chain, 
the  firm  union  and  inseparable'  unity  of  souls  in 
friendship,  expressing  the  thought  that  their  inner 
lives  of  lee  ling  work  deeply  into  eaeli  other,  and 
so  each  has  perpetually  last  hold  of  the  oilier. 
Clericus:  "  In  almost  all  languages  friendship 
is  considered  as  a  union  of  souls  bound  together 
by  the  band  of  love."  Grotius:  "An  admirable 
description  of  friendship.  So  Aristotle  (Nicom. 
IX.  8)  has  noted  that  friends  are  called  one  soul. 
The  same  thing  is  set  forth  by  the  Lat.  concordia 
and  the  Greek  u/ioroia.  Papinius  says  that  souls 
are  bound  together." — And  Jonathan  loved 
him  as  his  own  soul.  To  the  conception  of 
firmness  is  here  added  the  idea  of  innerness  of 
friendship,  the  complete  identification  of  essence  of 
two  souls. v  (The  Kethib  has  the  rarer  contracted 
sullix  'i,  the  Qeri  the  commoner  1H-.  10  w.  %  24'J 
h). — David's  heroic  courage,  firm  trust  in  God, 
and  splendid  feat  of  arms  had  won  him  Jona 
than's  heart.f — Ver.  2.  Not  till  after  the  narra 
tive  of  this  friendship  follows  the  statement  that 
Said  took  David  permanently  to  court  :  /«•  tool: 
him,  that  is,  into  his  service,  and  allowed  him  not  to 
return  to  his  father's  house,  as  he  had  done  in  oh. 
xvii.  15;  the  words  presuppose  that  David  had 
desired  to  return  thither.  That  Saul  virtually 
ordered  David's  permanent  stay  with  him  imme 
diately  after  their  conversation  I  Keil )  is  not  neces 
sarily  to  be  assumed.  Rather  from  the  sequence  of 
the  sentences  it  seems  as  if  the  narrator  intended 
to  connect  the  rise  of  the  friendship  of  David  and 
Jonathan  with  the  friendly  relation  which  Saul 
first  assumed  in  his  conversation  with  David,  and 
then  to  set  forth  David's  permanent  stay  at  court 
as  a  consequence  of  this  friendship. — Ver.  3. 
Jonathan's  love  for  David  (he  loved  him  as  his 
own  soul)  is  the  ground  of  this  solemn  and  formal 
sealing  of  their  friendship.  The  covenant  indi 
cates  the  mutualness  of  the  love  which  they 
pledged  one  another.  GROT.:  "they  mutually 
promised  perpetual  friendship,"  comp.  xx.  3. — 
\Ter.  4  is  closely  attached  to  ver.  3  in  so  far  as 
here  by  the  gift  of  the  upper  garment,  the  robe 

(T>'*3)  and  the  separate  parts  of  the  war-equip 
ment  to  David,  the  conclusion  of  the  covenant  of 
friendship  on  Jonathan's  part  is  solemnly  con 
firmed,  riericus  supposes  that  the  object  of 
this  gift  was  to  enable  the  poorly-clad  David  to 
appear  at  court  in  seemly  dress.  But  the  mention 
of  the  several  weapons,  which  together  make  a 
complete  war-outfit,  rather  suggests  that  Jonathan 
wished  to  honor  David  as  the  military  hero;  and 
this  manner  of  sealing  their  friendship  was  a  proof 
that  the  two,  as  heroes,  equally  crowned  by  God 
with  victory,  could  love  one  another,  and  that 
Jonathan  was  far  from  feeling  envy  and  jealousy 
of  David  for  his  heroic  deed.  Jonathan's  here 
taking  the  initiative  is  in  keeping  with  his  position 
at  court  as  king's  son  in  respect  to  the  young  shep 
herd.  His  clothing  David  with  his  own  war-dress 
is  sign  that  his  hearty  friendship  sets  aside  the 

*  (The  Ocrman  (obviously  by  oversight)  has:  "and 
he  loved  Jonathan  as  his  soul,"  and  explains  it  as  the 
expression  of  the  formation  of  friendship  on  David's 
part,— Tr.J 

t  [Jonathan's  conduot  no  less  exhibits  his  own  lofty 
and  generous  nature  (Bib.  Com.). — Ta.J 
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barrier  which  his  rank  and  position  would  raise 
between  them  in  the  first  instance  on  the  common 
ground  of  the  theocratic  chivalry,  as  whose  repre 
sentatives  they  had  come  to  love  one  another. 
[Philippson:  The  gift  of  one's  own  garment, 
especially  by  a  prince  to  a  subject,  is  in  the  East 
•still  the  highest  mark  of  honor.  So  in  "Ksther" 
I  eh.  vi.)  Mordecai  is  clothed  in  the  king's  appa 
ll- — TK.] — Ver.  5  belongs  to  what  goes  before  as 
the  declaration  of  the  honorable  position  which 
David  (along  with  this  relation  to  Jonathan)  took 
at  Saul's  court,  as  generally  beloved  in  his  office 
and  calling.  First,  his  position  was  a  militari/  one; 

!  for  that  the  "  went  out"  (which  is  to  be  taken  sepa- 
rately,  and  not  connected  with  the  following)* 
refers  to  war,  and  not  to  "general  business" 

j  [Clericus]  is  plain  not  only  from  the  following 
account  which  mentions  not  onlv  military  under 
takings  for  Saul,  but  also  from  the  statement  of 
the  position  of  General  which  he  received  in  con 
sequence  of  his  success  in  what  was  entrusted  to 

!  him,  and  from  the  account  of  the  military  equip- 

;  ment  which  Jonathan  (ver.  4)  presented  to  him. 
In  all,  whereto  Saul  sent  him,  he  was  suc 
cessful. —His  warlike  undertakings  were  for 


Innate  and  successful.  The  Verb  ( 
"to  act  prudently,  wisely"  and  then  to  be  suc 
cessful,"  as  in  Josh.  i.  7  [  Mug.  A.  V.  "  prosper'']. 
It  always  refers  to  conduct,  "to  act  wixly,  and 
then  to  be  prosperous  in  one's  undertakings." 
Saul  set  him  over  the  men  of  war,  that  is, 

;  made  him  a  military  officer.  He  was  appointed 
commander  of  a  body  of  soldiers. —  David  soon 
attained  to  high  consideration  and  acceptance  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  people,  and  also  in  the  sight 
of  Saul's  servants. — By  this  term  we  are  to 
understand  the  officials  at  Saul's  court.  David's 

[  winning  loveliness  of  character  is  here  brought  out 
more  strongly  by  the  statement  that  he  did  not 
excite  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  his  fellow-officials 
at  court.  Clericus:  "ne  pleased  even  the  courtiers, 
who  are  commonly  envious,  especially  of  those 
who  have  newlv  found  favor  with  the  king." 
This  idea  is  involved  in  the  "and  also"  [=  and 
even].  [Philippson:  "As  he  was  afterwards 
prdfooted  to  be  chiliarch,  he  must  here  have  been 

I  made  centurion."     But  see  on  ver.  13. — TK.] 

3.  Vers.  G-1G.  Here  is  related  how  SauFs  deadly 
hatred  ayainst  Darid  springs  from  envy  and 
jealousy.  As  the  section  xvii.  54-58  lays  the 
foundation  for  David's  permanent  stay  at  the 
royal  court — and  as  the  section  vers.  1-5,  being 
the  summary  description  of  David's  personal  rela 
tions  to  Saul's  family  as  Jonathan's  friend,  and 
to  the  court-officials  and  the  people  as  military 
commander,  explains  what  is  afterwards  said  of 
David's  relation  to  Jonathan  and  of  his  military 
career — so  in  this  section,  vers.  6-16,  we  have  the 
cause  of  the  deadly  hate  which  Saul  henceforth 
bore  in  his  heart  against  David,  there  being  pre 
served  (a  fact  to  be  noted)  in  ver.  5  a  significant 
silence  as  to  Saul's  feeling  towards  him,  only  the 
friendly  disposition  of  Jonathan  and  of  the  offi- 


*  [Erdmann  translates  (not  so  well):  "And  David 
went  out;  everywhere,  whither  Saul  sent  him.  he  was 
prudent  (successful)."  This  is  to  avoid  supplying 
"and"  before  "was  prudent;"  it  seems  better  (with 
Chatd.,  Syr.)  to  supply  "and."  See  "Text,  and  Gram." 
-TR.] 
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cials  and  people  being  mentioned.  That  no  strict 
chronological  advance  is  attempted  in  the  narra 
tive  in  xvii.  55  sq.  is  clear  from  the  above  re 
marks.  As  in  ch.  xvii.  ver.  55  belongs  as  to  its 
contents  to  ver.  40,  and  ver.  57  belongs  next  to 
ver.  54,  so  ver.  6  here  is  not  connected  in  context 
and  time  immediately  with  ver.  5,  but  goes  back 
to  xvii.  52,  53.  In  vers.  1-4  is  told  what  happened 
to  David  immediately  after  his  victory  over  Go 
liath;  he  became  Jonathan's  friend,  and  was  per 
manently  fixed  at  court.  That  was  the  immediate 
result  of  his  exploit  (which  decided  the  issue  of 
the  war  with  the  Philistines.)  In  ver.  5  we  have 
a  further  consequence:  Saul  employs  David  in 
warlike  enterprises  against  the  Philistines,  and 
gives  him  command  of  a  body  of  troops.  But, 
according  to  xvii.  52,  53,  the  war  with  the  Philis 
tines  was  not  ended  by  the  victory  over  Goliath; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  again  several  times  de 
feated,  and  their  camp  was  plundered  by  the  vic 
torious  Israelites  on  their  ivturn  from  pursuit. 
That  Saul  in  thus  finishing  the  war  employed 
David  as  a  bold  leader  is  clearly  stated  in  ver.  5, 
wherewith  is  also  summarily  told  how  David  in 
his  new  position  won  the  favor  of  the  people  and 
also  of  Saul's  servants,  while  it  is  not  said  that 
Saul  in  appointing  him  to  office  bestowed  his 
favor  on  him.  The  narration  of  ver.  G  now,  going 
back  to  xvii.  53,  connects  itself  with  the  return 
of  the  people  and  of  David  from  the  concluded 
war,  in  order  to  point  out  how  on  this  occasion 
Saul's  ill-will  and  hatred  towards  David  arose, 
on  which  is  founded  the  whole  of  the  following 
narrative  of  the  relation  between  David  and  Saul. 
The  ''  as  they  came"  refers  to  the  return  of  the  whole 
army  from  the  happily  ended  war  (comp.  xvii. 
53) ;  at  the  same  time  is  mentioned  David's  ret  urn 
with  express  reference  to  his  victory  over  Goliath, 
which  had  determined  the  successful  issue  of  the 
war,  in  order  to  bring  inio  its  proper  historical 
connection  the  honor  which  then  accrued  to  him. 
This  return  of  David,  therefore  (along  with  the 
whole  army),  is  not  synchronous  with  his  return 
to  Saul  in  xvii.  57  immediately  after  the  killing 
of  the  Philistine,  but  occurred  after  the  victory 
over  the  whole  Philistine  army  was  completed. 
Here  began  Saul's  envy  and  hatred  against  David. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  contradiction  between  the 
statement  that  Saul  kept  David  by  him  and  gave 
him  a  military  command  (vers.  2,  5),  and  the 
following  statement  (ver.  6  sq.)  that  in  conse 
quence  of  the  honor  shown  David  he  conceived  a 
lasting  hatred  against  him  (ver.  9). — We  have  the 
description  of  the  festive  reception  given  by  the 
women  from  all  the  cities  of  Israel  to  the  return 
ing  victorious  army,  Saul  at  its  head.  In  the 
words:  with  song  and  dance  the  Art.  [in 
Ileb.]  points  to  the  usual  employment  of  song  and 
dance  in  such  receptions.  They  met  Saul  with 
tabrets,  with  joyful  outcry,  and  with  tri 
angles.  Here  miDi?  ["joy"],  standing  between 
the  two  instruments  of  music,  must  denote,  in  dis 
tinction  from  the  song  of  joy,  the  joyful  cry  which 
accompanied  the  beating  of  the  tabreti.  For 
dances  accompanied  by  tablets  see  Ex.  xiv.  20. — 
Ver.  7.  The  women  performed  an  anti phonal  song ; 
"they  answered  one  another  in  turn"  (Cleric.). 
The  Partep.  (nipnfrD  [Eng.  A.  V.  "played"]) 
means  perhaps  alternate  dancing,  corresponding 


to  the  alternate  song  (Winer :  Contredan.ce  s.  v. 
Tanz),  along  with  the  choral  dancing  (iVl/flD), 
The  Piel  of  pPW,  "laugh,"  properly  =  "sport, 
play,"  e.  y.,  of  children  on  the  street,  Zech.  viii. 
5.* — The  song:  "Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands, 
and  David  his  ten  thousands"  (comp.  xxi.  12  and 
xxix.  5) — a  part  of  a  folk-song,  which  shows  the 
great  consideration  in  the  sight  of  the  people 
which  David  had  obtained  by  his  victory  over 
Goliath. — Ver.  8.  Saul  was  very  wroth  that  greater 
honor  was  paid  to  David  than  to  him.  And 
there  is  yet  only  the  kingdom  for  him, 
that  is,  for  him  to  obtain.  In  this  outburst  of 
wrath  he  expresses  in  a  curt  ejaculation  the  well- 
founded  anticipation  that  the  so  highly  honored 
David  would  receive  the  royal  dignity  in  his 
place.  Clericus:  "especially  since  Samuel  had 
more  than  onc-e  predicted  that  it  would  pass  into 
another  family." — Ver.  9.  From  this  point  dated 
the  evil,  curious  eye  with  which  Saul  henceforth 
looked  on  David. f  Clericus:  "in  these  words 
we  see  envy  and  jealousy."  Luther:  "And 
Saul  looked  sourly  on  David."  It  is  an  express 
statement  of  the  continuous  bitterness  of  Saul 
against  David  from  now  on. — Vers.  10, 11.  Saul's 
anger  against  David  rises  to  mac/ness  and  to  murder- 
on*  purpose.  The  evil  spirit  from  God  came 
upon  Saul.  Comp.  xvi.  14:  "  N3Jfn  [Eng. 

A.  V.  ''prophesied;"  Erdmann,  "raved"],  the  in 
fluence  of  the  evil  spirit,  analogous  to  the  ecstatic 
condition  of  inspiration  in  which  the  good  spirit 
from  God  put  the  prophets:  he  raved,  raged.  The 
old  condition  of  internal  disorder  again  came  over 
Saul,  now  heightened  by  envy  and  jealousy  against 
David.  As  in  xvi.  23,  David  seeks  by  playing  on 
the  harp  to  mitigate  Saul's  rage.  But  as  he  was  its 
object,  the  madness  takes  the  form  of  an  attempt  on 
his  life.  The  harp  in  David's  hand  and  the  spear  in 
Saul's  hand — taking  the  place  of  the  sceptre,  xxii. 
G — are  here  put  in  sharpest  contrast  to  one  ano 
ther. — [Saul's  condition  of  mind  is  neither  that 
of  simple  madness  nor  that  of  true  prophecy, 
lie  is  under  the  control  of  a  power  higher  than 
himself;  but  it  is  an  evil  power.  For  the  precise 
expression  of  this  supernaturally-determined  con 
dition  of  mind  and  soul,  in  which  the  whole  spi 
ritual  energy  of  the  man  moves  freely,  yet  in  a 
sphere  into  which  it  is  supernaturally  brought, 
becoming  for  the  time  one  with  the  spirit,  the 
Heb.  has  no  other  word  than  naba  (N2J),  and  the 
Eng.  no  other  word  than  prophecy.  B.  P.  Smith 
("Prophecy  a  Preparation  for  Qirist,"  II.  54  sq.) 
points  out  a  difference  between  the  Niphal  (gene 
rally  but  not  always  used  of  true  divine  prophecy) 
and  the  Hithpael  (generally  but  not  always  of 
false  prophecy),  and  we  may  here  render:  "he 
acted  the  prophet "  (so  here  Junius) ;  but  it  is 
desirable  to  exhibit  in  the  translation,  if  possible, 
the  supernatural  element.  Whether  the  Eng. 
"prophesied"  will  bear  the  meaning  "spoke 
like  a  prophet"  or  "raved  supernaturally"  is 
doubtful ;  but  it  is  so  used  of  false  prophets  in 
Eng.  A.  V.  in  1  Kings  xxii.  10  (Hithp.)  and  12 

(Niph.).— Tn.]— Ver.  11.    (Sen,  Hipli.  of  SlD, 


*  [And  see  Judg.  xvi.  25  for  its  use  on  festive  ocoa- 
sions—  TB.] 
t      l,^,  "eyeing,"   Denom.  from   rj*,  "eye." 
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properly  "to  stretch  out  longitudinally,"  comp. 
Ps.  xxxvii.  24).  As  it  is  not  said,  that  Saul 
actually  threw  the  spear  against  the  wall  (as  in 
xix.  10),  the  sense  rather  is:  ''he  purposed  to 
throw;"  and  we  are  to  suppose  a  threatening 
movement  of  the  arm.*— David  turned,  with 
drew  before  this  threatening  movement.  Twice 
he  did  so;  this  supposes  that  Saul  twice  lifted 
his  spear.  This  also  proves  that  Saul  only  moved, 
did  not  throw  the  spear,  as  in  xix.  10.  Bunsen 
well  observes:  "  If  Saul  actually  threw  the  spear, 
we  could  not  understand  David's  twice  retiring. 
Saul  held  the  spear  in  his  hand,  and  David  stood 
so  near  him  that  he  could  save  himself  only  by 
withdrawing."  This  is  therefore  not  (he  same 
tbiug  as  what  is  told  in  xix.  9,  10,  where  Saul 
aetuallv  throws  the  spear,  which  pierces  the  wall. 
The  Se'pt.  has  after  its  manner  arbitrarily  omitted 
this  section  vers.  9-11,  because  it  wrongly  assumed 
the  identity  of  the  two  accounts. — Ver.  12  relates 
how  Saul's' heart  was  divided  between  fierce  envy 
and  fear  of  David  ;  the  latter  became  an  object 
of  fear  to  him.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  that 
the  Lord  was  with  David,  and  was  departed  from 
Said.  Through  the  honor  accorded  David  for 
his  (rod-given  victory  Saul  became  aware  of  what 
had  already  taken  place,  namely,  that  he  was 
forsaken  and  rejected  by  the  Lord. — Ver.  13. 
Enmity  against  David  (born  of  envy  and  jeal 
ousy)  and  fear  of  him  (as  one  specially  blessed 
bv  God)  led  Saul  to  remove  him  frort  his  presence. 
—He  made  him  captain  over  a  thousand. 
This  means  a  different  military  position  from 
that  mentioned  in  ver.  5,  "whether  it  denotes  a 
higher  position  than  the  first,  or  the  latter  means 
an  undefined  promotion,  as  to  which  we  can  now 
hardly  determine  with  certainty"  (Keil). — Ke 
went  out  and  in  before  the  people  is  to  be 
understood  of  David's  military  undertakings. — • 
Ver.  14.  Here  as  before  (ver.  5)  David  is  in 
everything  prosperous.  Whereby  Saul's  fear 
(which  had  led  him  to  remove  David  from  his 
side)  is  only  increased,  he  was  afraid  of  him  (ver. 
15) ;  for  he  saw  afresh  that  God  was  with  David 
(ver.  14),  but  was  departed  from  him. — Ver.  16. 
The  love  of  the  whole  people  for  him  now  grew 
still  greater,  his  consideration  rose  still  higher. 
This  must  needs  have  increased  Saul's  fear,  and 
along  with  it  his  envy  and  jealousy.  So  Saul's 
condition  of  soul  is  portrayed  in  progressive  de 
velopment  with  psychological  truthfulness.  Of 
this  nothing  is  said  in  ver.  5,  not  a  word  of  Saul's 
feeling  towards  David's  success.  Here,  therefore, 
in  vers.  15,  16,  we  have  not  the  same  situation 
(as  if  from  a  different  source)  as  in  ver.  5.  The 
difference  between  them  and  the  advance  in  the 
exhibition  of  Saul's  inner  life  and  his  attitude 
towards  David  is  obvious,  f 

4.  Vers.  17-30.  SaxPs  attempt  on  David's  life  in 
connection  with  his  marriage  with  his  daughter. 
In  fulfilling  his  promise  to  give  his  daughter  to 
the  conqueror  of  Goliath  (xvii.  25),  Saul  takes 
occasion  to  prepare  the  way  for  David's  death 

*  fFor  a  different  pointing  of  the  verb="  he  lifted," 
see  "Text,  and  Gram."  Erdmann's  rendering  is  allow 
able,  Imt  rare.— TE.] 

t  [The  separate  mention  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  ver. 
Id  joints  to  the  independence  and  separateness  of 
Judah  even  at  that  time  (Bib.  Com.},  ana  perhaps  also 
to  a  post-Solomonic  date  for  the  authorship  of  the  book. 


in  battle  with  the  Philistines  by  requiring  him 
to  inflict  a  heavy  defeat  on  them,  thus  artfully 
hoping  to  get  rid  of  him.  Such  a  murderous 
purpose  Saul  doubtless  had  when,  after  the  fail 
ure  of  his  murderous  attempt  in  the  house,  he 
gave  David  command  over  a  thousand.  A  clear 
light  is  thus  thrown  on  his  new  appointment  here 
to  a  definitely  determined  rnilitarv  position. — 
Ver.  17.  "My  oldest  daughter"  (Tleb.  large,  as 
in  xvi  II  small=youngest).  Saul's  words:  only 
be  valiant,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  condi 
tion,  for  the  condition  of  receiving  Saul's  daugh 
ter  to  wife  was  the  conquest  of  Goliath  ;  but  they 
contain  an  obligation  which  Saul  lays  on  him, 
and  which  David  is  to  accept  in  return  for  the 
honor  of  becoming  Saul's  son-in-law.  Such  ex-  • 
hortation  and  expectation  on  Saul's  part  would 
not  seem  strange  to  David,  since  in  his  continued 
wars  ayainxt  the  Philistines  Saul  needed  valiant 
heroes  as  leaders  of  his  soldiers.  It  was  also  in 
itself  perfectly  proper  for  Saul  to  say  to  David: 
"  Fight  the  battle  or  wars  of  the  Lord;"  for  in 
thus  designating  Israel's  wars  against  the  Philis 
tines,  he  expresses  the  same  idea  which  David 
expressed  in  the  words  (xvii.  30,  47):  "He  has 
defied  the  ranks  of  the  living  God,"  and  "The 
battle  is  the  Lord's."  These  wars  were  "the 
wars  of  Jehovah,"  because  Israel,  whom  the  Phi 
listines  oppressed,  was  Clod's  chosen  covenant- 
people,  in  which  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  take 
shape  within  the  territory  contested  bv  the  Phi 
listines,  in  attacking  whom,  therefore, "the  Philis 
tines  were  trying  to  make  void  Clod's  purpose  of 
salvation.  So  must  God  needs  oppose  these  ene 
mies  of  His  people  and  of  the  holy  affairs  of  His 
kingdom.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  title 
of  that  old  collection  of  songs,  Num.  xxi.  14: 
"  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord."  And  as  it  was 
the  war  of  God  Himself,  the  combatants  therein 
were  necessarily  sure  of  the  Lord's  assistance. — 
But  behind  this  proper  language  of  Canaan  was 
hid  Saul's  cunning  and  wickedness  towards  David. 
—Saul  thought:  My  hand  shall  not  be 
on  him,  but  the  hand  of  the  Philistines 
shall  be  on  him.— This  "he  thought"  shows 
the  same  disposition  in  Saul  as  the  same  expres 
sion  [Kng.  A.  V.  "said"]  in  ver.  11.  There  he 
had  stretched  out  hand  and  spear ;  but  the  deed 
had  not  come  to  performance.  Here  Saul  re 
solves  that  David  shall  not  die  by  his  hand  ;  but 
guile  shall  lead  him  to  the  desired  end.  So  deep- 
sunken  is  he  morally  and  intellectually  that  he 
seeks  to  avoid  only  the  outward  completion  of 
the  evil  deed  with  his  own  hand,  separates  be 
tween  the  criminal  hand  and  the  wicked  heart, 
and  besides  covers  his  wickedness  with  the  hypo 
critical  tongue,  which  speaks  zealously  for"  the 
things  of  the  Lord.  Bed  Bib.:  "The  finer  the 
words  the  greater  the  deceit.  Further,  he  would 
rather  see  the  Philistines  triumph  than  David 
survive." — Ver.  18.  David's  artless  simplicity 
and  honest  humility  are  here  sharply  contrasted 
with  Saul's  artfulness  and  trickiness. "  As  hereto 
fore  the  struggle  between  Saul's  better  and  worse 
impuls.es  and  the  progress  of  the  latter  has  been 
set  forth  with  admirable  delicacy  and  clearness, 
so  now,  on  the  other  hand,  David's  disposition 
and  character  is  most  excellently  exhibited  by 
the  simple  narration  of  his  conduct. — By  the 
question :  Who  am  I  ?  David  intimates  the 
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distance  between  his  insignificant  person  as  shep 
herd-lad  and  the  high  honor  offered  him.  The 
question:  'T1  'D  [Eng.  A-  V- :  "what  is  my 
life?"]  does  not  refer  to  David's  life;  for  if  it 
mean  his  personal  lite,  it  involves  a  tautology 
with  the  preceding,  and  reference  to  his  official 
life  does  not  suit  the  connection,  where  the  point 
is  only  of  his  person  and  family,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  grammatically  the  personal  interrogative 
pron.  [so  in  the  Eng.:  "who  is  my  life?"— TR.] 
does  not  suit  the  noun  "life."  Nor  can  it  mean 
in  general  position  in  life;  D"n  never  means  this. 
Keil,  in  defence  of  this  view,  says,  that  '<<lp 
refers  to  the  persons  of  the  class  of  society  to 
•  which  David  belonged,"  in  which  lie  admits  that 
it  is  not  the  neuter  real  [Germ,  sachliche. — TR.] 
conception  "condition  of  life,"  but  the  fundamen 
tal  meaning  of  the  word  "The  living"  that  is 
here  employed;  "for  "D  never  refers  to  thinys, 
but  always  to  persons"  (Bottcher).  The  word 
means  here  (as  JTn  in  Ps.  Lxviii-  11;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  11,  13)  a  troop,  people,  or,  from  the  con 
nection  :  "my  folks,  my  family"  See  Ew.  $179 
b.  To  this  is  added:  My  father's  family.— 
In  his  own  eyes  David  seems  too  insignificant  in 
person,  in  family  and  the  House  of  his  father 
to  be  son-in-law  to  the  king.* — Ver.  19.  "  In 
the  time  of  giving,"  that  is,  when  she  ought 
to  have  been  given.  Ew.  |  237  a:  "  When 
the  time  is  clear  from  the  connection,  a  fu 
ture  event  may  be  expressed  by  the  Inf.  with 
2."  Comp.  Deut.  xxiii.  14 ;  2  Kings  ii.  2. — 
Saul  did  not  keep  his  word  ;  for  some  reason 
he  gave  Merab  to  Adriel,  the  Meholathite  to  wife, 
"  which  cannot  surprise  us,  considering  Saul's 
capricious  disposition  in  his  advanced  age" 
(Stiihelin,  Leben  Davids,  p.  11).  A  place,  Abel- 
meholah,  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  vii.  22,  in  Manas- 
seh,  west  of  the  Jordan. — Thesection  vers.  17-19  is 
arbitrarily  omitted  in  the  Sept.  because  the  transla 
tors  did  not  understand  why  Saul  failed  to  keep  his 
promise,  and  why  his  action  was  so  contradictory 
or  undecided. — One  really  does  not  see  why  the 
oscillating,  self-contradictory  Saul,  governed  by 
the  momentary  whims  of  his  discordant  soul, 
should  not  have  been  guilty  of  such  breach  of 
faith.  Thenius'  confident  assertion  "that  these 
verses  contain  nothing  but  a  popular  story  made 
out  of  the  fact  related  in  ver.  20  in  imitation  of 
Jacob's  marriage  with  Leah  and  Rachel,"  is 
wholly  without  ground.  To  such  an  imitation 
there  is  lacking  agreement  in  the  chief  features 
of  the  two  narratives. 

Vers.  20-30.  Michal  becomes  the  wife  of 
David,  who  issues  victoriously  out  of  the  great 
dangers  in  battle  with  the  Philistines,  into  which 
Saul  had  sent  him  to  a  certain  death,  as  he 
hoped.  That  it  is  expressly  said  of  Michal: 
She  loved  David,  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  Merab  did  not  love  him,  and  was  therefore 
not  given  to  him.  The  reason  far  this  is  not 
mentioned,  simply  because  Saul's  procedure  was 
arbitrary.  Perhaps  there  was  at  this  moment  no 
war  with  the  Philistines  in  which  he  might  have 


*  [On  the  text  of  this  verse  see  "Text,  and  Gram  " 
Philippson  explains:  "My  life  offered  in  battle  would 
be  a  poor  gift,"  which,  however,  the  text  will  hardly 
bear—  TE.] 


looked  for  David's  destruction.  It  pleased  Saul 
that  Michal  loved  David.  Between  the  trans 
piring  of  Michal's  love  and  Merab's  marriage 
we  must  suppose  a  space  of  time,  during  which 
Michal's  love  was  developed. — Ver.  21.  Michal 
was  to  be  a  snare  to  David,  that  is,  Saul  would 
impose  such  conditions  on  him  in  the  marriage 
as  would  secure  his  death :  on  her  account  or 
occasion  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  should  be  on 
him  (comp.  v.  25) : — O'JWS  [Eng.  A.  V.  in  the 
one  of  the  twain,"  see  "Text  and  Gram."]  is  liter 
ally:  -in  two  [feminine].  Accordingly  it  is 
proposed  to  render  (as  Bunsen) :  David  ^is  to 
make  a  double  marriage  with  Merab  and  Michal, 
as  Jacob  did;  in  this  case  (so  Tremell.)  ver.  19 
is  to  be  taken  as  Pluperfect:  "she  had  been  given" 
Similarly,  S.  Schmid,  only  he  takes  ver.  19  in 
this  way,  that  Saul  excused  himself  to  David, 
and  offered  to  restore  Merab  to  him,  she  having 
been  already  married  to  another ;  but  if  he  did  not 
wish  this,  lie  should  at  least  marry  Michal.  Or 
it  is  rendered :  "  Twice  shalt  thou  sue  for  my  alli 
ance  " — having  failed  in  Merab's  case,  thou  shalt 
succeed  in  Michal's  (Cler.) ;  or  it  is  translated  in 
d nab  us  rebus  yener  me  us  eris  hodie  [in  two  things* 
thou  shalt  be  my  son-in-law  to-day]  (Vulg.),  or, 
"by  the  second  thou  shalt  contract  an  alliance 
with  me  to-day"  (S.  Schmid  in  the  2d  ed.  of  the 
Bib.  Ileb.  of  Ev.  v.  d.  Hooght,  Lips.,  1740).  But 
all  these  renderings  are  materially  [that  is,  as  to 
content;  German,  sarhfich. — TR.]  and  linguisti 
cally  untenable.  The  difficulty  lies  in  their 
taking  the  numeral  as  a  cardinal  number.  But 
there  are  passages  where  it=the  second  time,  as 
undoubtedly  in  Job  xxxiii.  14,  and  Nehemiah 
xiii.  20.  If  now  we  connect  the  word  with  the 
following  (according  to  the  accents),  it  reads:  "a 
second  time  wilt  thou  become  my  son-in-law," 
that  is,  according  to  the  explanation  first  given 
by  Bunsen :  ''  The  first  time  by  the  betrothal  to 
Merab  (afterwards  broken  off),  the  second  time 
by  the  actual  marriage  with  Michal."  Bunsen 
remarks  that  this  explanation  is  forced  and  gram 
matically  hard,  as  to  which  (1)  grammatically  the 
"  second  time"  is  justified  by  the  above-cited  pas 
sages,  and  (2)  as  to  content  or  meaning  this 
view  is  far  less  difficult  and  suspicious  than  that 
preferred  by  Bunsen,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
to  be  open  to  the  objection  that  the  first  marriage 
did  not  actually  take  place. — Keil's  explanation : 
"in  a  second  way  thou  shalt  be  my  son-in-law,"  is 
unclear,  and  the  rendering  "second  way"  seems 
not  grammatically  sustained. — We  escape  all  the 
difficulties  of  a  connection  with  what  follows  if, 
with  De  Wette  and  Thenius,  neglecting  the 
accents  (which  cannot  be  finally  decisive),  we 
connect  with  the  preceding  and  translate:  "And 
Saul  said  to  David  the  second  time"  (understand 
ing  the  first  time  to  be  in  ver.  17 ). — Thenius  thinks 
that  the  words  "And  Saul  said  *  *  *  *  to-day" 
[Eng.  A.  V.  "Saul  said  *  *  *  *  twain"]  are  an 
interpolation  by  the  same  hand  as  vers.  17-19, 
(1)  because  Saul  would  not  have  made  the  propo 
sition  first  himself  and  then  through  the  courtiers 
(ver.  22)  ;  (2)  because  he  certainly  acted  only 
through  others,  the  better  to  conceal  his  shameful 
purpose,  and  (3)  because,  if  Saul  had  spoken  first 
directly  to  David,  we  should  expect  also  a  direct 

*  [That  is,  by  two  deeds— killing  Goliath  and  slaying 
the  Philistines  (ver.  25.)— TB. 
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answer  from  David  (as  in  ver.  18).  But  these 
three  reasons  seem  insufficient  to  establish  his 
view  ;  for  (I)  it  does  not  appear  why  Saul  should 
not  Jirxt  make  this  proposition  himself,  when  we 
recollect  that  David  returned  no  answer,  and  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  employ  the  agency  of  the 
courtiers*;  (2)  in  making  the  proposition  him 
self  he  could  the  better  conceal  his  purpose,  as  he 
had  not  performed  his  iirst  promise  to  David, 
and  might  now  seem  to  make  it  good  by  offering 
his  second  daughter;  (3)  David's  experience  of 
deceit  was  sufficient  to  make  him  silent  at  Iirst  in 
respect  to  Saul's  oiler.  O.  v.  (rerlaeh  here  well 
says:  "Saul  proposed  this  matter  to  David; 
but  the  latter  did  not  answer,  as  he  knew  Saul's 
vacillation,  and  distrusted  him  ;  it  therefore 
needed  the  persuasion  of  others  to  induce  him  to 
come  into  Saul's  views."  —  Ver.  22  sq.  In  the  fluent 
discourse  of  the  courtiers  we  see  (1)  something 
of  the  flattering,  conciliatory  tone  usual  in  such  I 
circles,  and  (2)  Saul's  lively  interest  in  the  suc 
cess  of  his  plan  to  destroy  David  through 
Midial's  love.  Saul's  servants  were  to  speak 
with  David  "in  secret,"  that  is,  "  as  if  they  did 
it  behind  the  king's  back"  (Keil).  —  Darid'x  «»- 
swcr  (ver.  23)  is  two-fold:  (1)  h'e  affirms  the 
great  importance  of  such  a  step  as  marrying  the 
king's  daughter  —  referring  to  the  distance  be 
tween  him  and  the  honor  for  which  he  was  to  ; 
strive,  and  probably  also  herein  alluding  to  Saul's 
former  breach  of  faith  in  respect  to  Merab,  which 
proceeded  from  contempt  for  his  person;  (2)  he 
declares  himself  too  poor  to  furnish  a  dowry  suita 
ble  for  a  king's  daughter.  As  to  the  dowry,  or 
"morning-gift,"  see  Gen.  xxxiv.  12.  —  Ver.  25. 
In  consequence  of  the  courtiers'  report  of  i 
David's  reasons  for  declining  the  marriage,  , 
Saul  advances  another  step.f  To  attain  his 
end  he  dispenses  with  the  usual  dowry,  and 
demands  onlv  a  hundred  foreskins  of  Philis 
tines  (Jos.  Ant.,  vi.  10-27,  COO  heads)!  It  is 
herein  supposed  that  the  Philistines  were  again 
attacking  Saul.  This  appears  also  from  the  fact 
that  David  was  in  this  wav  to  show  that  he  had 
killed  a  hundred  Philistines,  to  avenge  the 
king  of  his  enemies.  Thus  Saul  thought  to 


i>ut  David  out  of  the  way  by  the  hand  of  the 
'hilistines.  —  Ver.  26.  David  accepts  Saul's  pro 
position  the  more  gladly  as  the  demand  was  in 


keeping  with  his  military  calling,  and  he  was  to 
win  Michal  by  a  heroic  achievement  And  the 
days  were  not  expired,  that  is,  the  time  to  the 
marriage,  or  the  time  set  by  Saul  for  the  perform 
ance  of  the  warlike  deed,  though  Saul  is  not  ex 
pressly  said  to  have  set  any  limit.  Ewald  ex 
plains  that  the  time  for  the  marriage  with  Mcrab 
was  not  yet  expired  [so  Bib.  Com.  —  TR.]  ;  but  it 
is  more  natural  to  refer  to  the  marriage  with 
Michal.  —  Ver.  27.  David  marched  to  battle  with 
his  men,  that  is,  with  the  thousand  which  had 
been  assigned  him  (ver.  13),  not  with  a  few 
valiant  followers  (as  Ewald,  Bunsen,  and  others 
hold,  because  with  a  large  body  there  would  have 

»  [That  is,  David's  silence  as  to  Saul's  proposition  ex 
plains  why  the  latter  had  recourse  to  his  courtiers.—  TR.] 

t  It  is  unnecessary  to  read,  with  Sept..  Vulg..  Chald., 
and  others,  DX  '3.  instead  of  \3.  Manner:  "Here,  as 

often  elsewhere,  after  a  negative,  '3  signifies  "but,"  or 

rather  "for"  in  this  sense:  the  king  desires  no  dowry, 
but  (for)  he  desires  a  hundred  Philistine  foreskins." 


been  no  danger) ;  we  are  to  suppose  that  David 
attacked  a  large  Philistine  force,  as  is  intimated 
in  the  words  '•  he  slew  among  the  Philistines  two 
hundred  men,"  which  lie  could  not  have  done 
with  a  small  party.  David  doubly  fulfills  Saul's 
demand  by  bringing  two  hundred  foreskins.  And 
they  counted  out  the  full  number.  The  arbitrary 
method  of  the  Sept.  is  seen  in  their  reading  "one 
hundred"  from  ver.  20  instead  of  "  two  hun 
dred."  [.Many  modern  critics,  'neglecting  tin- 
spirit  of  the  narralive,  prefer  the  Sept.  reading  to 
the  Heb.,  referring  also  to  2  S.  iii.  14.  Ignoring 
the  enthusiasm  and  prowess  of  David,  they  insist 
on  an  arithmetical  correctness  in  his  slaughter,  as 
if  a  youthful  warrior  on  such  an  occasion  would 
not  rejoice  in  going  beyond  the  mark.  In  2  S. 
iii.  14  David  properly  mentions  the  price  de 
manded  by  Saul;  all  beyond  was  not  price,  but 
free  gift.— TR.]  Ver.  28  sq.  Here,  similarly,  the 
Sept.  for  "Michal,  Saul's  daughter,"  puts'  "  all 
Israel."  Bunsen :  "A  completely  unfounded 
change  of  the  Heb.  text,"  taken  from  ver.  !<>. 
The  issue  of  the  hostile  schemes  set  on  foot 
against  David  is  the  opposite  of  what  Saul 
intended.  The  narrative  asserts  not  onlv  that 
(lod  wfin  with  David,  but  also  that  Saul  knew  it. 
Michal's  lore  to  David,  and  Saul's  hate,  which  had 
grown  into  permanent  enmifi/,  are  here  sharpl  v  con 
trasted.  "Saul  was  yet  the  more  afraid"  points 
back  lovers.  12 -lo.  Saul's  perception  of  the  fact 
that  David  was  under  (iod's  special  protection 
only  increased  the  feeling  that  he  himself  was 
forsaken  and  rejected  bv  (iod,  who  shielded  Da 
vid  against  his  wicked  designs.* — Ver.  •>"  stands 
in  pragmatic  connection  with  the  following  nar 
rative  of  Saul's  conduct  towards  David,  whose 
brilliant  exploits  against  the  Philistines  and 
rising  reputation  still  more  inflamed  the  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  Saul. 


HISTORICAL    AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The   history   of   sin    in    Saul's    inner   life 
shows  a  steady  and  rapid  progress  in  evil  after  it 
had    gained    footing   and    masterv   in    his   heart. 
When  a  man  once  gives  place  to  passion  in  his 
soul,  he  comes  more  and  more  into  its  power,  and 
is  at  last  completely  ruled  by  it,  and  driven  even 
more  violently  on   from  sin   to  sin.     "  He  that 
doeth  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin." — Jealousy,   which, 
in  a  heart  that  has  lost  (iod's  love  and  honor  as 
its  centre,  is  born  of  xeljixhness  (wanting  all  love, 
honor,  jov    for   itself  alone),  has  alwavs  for  its 
companion   ear;/  of  the  successes,  the  honor  and 
the  good  fortune  of  others.     From  enw/  come  gra 
dually  hatred  and  enmity,  and  then,  bv  hiJden  or 
by  open  wnyn,  murder —  "  he  who  hnteth  his  brother 
is  a  murderer."      Parallel  to  the  example  of  Saul 
are  those  of  Cain  and  Joseph's  brothers. 

2.  With  the  deeds  which  God  the  Lord  per 
forms   in    the    history    of  his   kingdom    through 
chosen  instruments,  whom  He  has  thereto  pre 
pared  and  enabled  by  the  wise  leadings  of  His 
grace,   are    often    connected    immediate     conse 
quences,  which  (like  the  consequences  of  David's 
victory  for  him,)are  of  far-reaching  importance 

*  Vi^h  contracted  from  KT  and  prefix  h— Ew.  §328  r. 
Olshausen,  Or.,  pp.297,  530,  regards  it  as  a  clerical  error 
for 
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for  their  further  course  in  life,  and  provide  them 
with  broader  and  higher  equipment  of  the  inner 
and  outer  life  for  greater  tasks  whieli  are  assigned 
them  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  the  more 
willingly  they  thus  enter  the  school  of  suffering 
and  conflict,  as  David  did,  the  more  do  they 
grow  in  humility,  obedience,  and  childlike  sub 
mission  to  God's  will,  but  the  more  also  do  they 
learn  the  truth  of  the  word :  God  gives  grace  to 
the  humble,  He  makes  the  upright  to  prosper.  He 
who,  like  David,  walks  humbly  and  obediently  in 
God's  ways,  unmoved  by  the  good  fortune  granted 
him,  or  by  the  trials  and  conllicts  which  often 
come  upon  him  out  of  such  good  fortune  through 
the  sins  of  others,  sees  himself  everywhere  led 
by  the  Lord's  hand,  and  accompanied  by  His 
blessing. 

3.  True  friendship  in  two  souls  must  be  rooted 
in  a  like  attitude  of  the  heart  to  a  loving  Goel, 
must  exhibit  itself  in  a  mutual  unsellish  devotion 
of  heart  in  love  which  is  based  on  a  common  love 
to  the  Lord,  and  must  approve  itself  in  the  school 
of  suffering. 

4.  In  the  character-pictures  which  it  presents 
to    us    (as   is    clear   in   the   history  of  Saul  and 
David),  Holy  Scripture  never  exhibits  a  pause  in 
religious-moral   life,    but   always   holds    up    the 
mighty   "  Either  ***  Or,"   which    man    lias    to 
decide, — either  forward  on  the  way  in  which  man 
walks  at  the  hand  of  God  with  giving  up  of  his 
own    will  and   humble  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  or  backwards  with  uncheckable  step,  when 
man  puts  God's  guidance  from  him,  and,  follow 
ing   his   own    will,  suffers    not  God's  will  to  be 
accomplished  in,  on,  and  through  himself. 

[Maurice:  (Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old 
Test. ) :  I  have  not  tried  to  ascertain  the  point  at 
which  the  moral  guilt  of  Saul  ends  and  his  mad 
ness  begins;  the  Bible  does  not  hint  at  a  settle 
ment  of  that  question.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know,  and  to  tremble  as  we  know,  that  the  loss 
of  all  capacity  for  discerning  between  right  and 
wrong  may  be  the  rightful  and  natural  result  of 
indulging  any  one  hateful  passion.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  comforting  to  believe  that  there  are 
conditions  of  mind  to  which  we  must  not  and 
dare  not  impute  moral  delinquency;  a  still 
greater  and  deeper  comfort  to  know  that  in  these 
conditions,  as  well  as  those  where  there  is  most  of 
wilful  wrong,  God  may  still  be  carrying  on  His 
great  and  wonderful  work  of  "  bringing  souls  out 
of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  of  breaking 
their  bonds  asunder."  There  are  glimpses  of 
light  in  the  later  life  of  Saul  which  must  be  re 
ferred  to  the  divine  source. 

Chandler  (Life  of  David,  p.  CO)  :  David,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Philistines,  acted  contrary 
to  no  rules  of  religion  and  morality  ;  for  the  men 
he  destroyed  were  the  enemies  of  his  country,  in 
a  state  of  actual  war  with  his  prince  and  people, 
and  therefore  lawful  prize  wherever  he  could  lay 
hold  of  them.— TR.] 

HOMILETICAT,   AND   PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1  sq.  J.  LANGE  :  To  love  good  people,  and 
that  in  such  a  way  that  one  loves  and  esteems 
them  for  the  good  he  sees  in  them,  is  a  sign  that 
one  is  good  himself.— SCHLIER  :  True  friendship 
is  a  gift  of  God,  and  God  grants  it  to  those  who 


fear  Him — BERL.  BIBLE:  The  connection  which 
God  establishes  between  truly  converted  men  is 
almost  indescribable.  There  is  an  incomprehen 
sible  something  that  out  of  two  such  souls  makes 
a  single  one  in  God.  No  blood  relationship  or 
natural  friendship  comes  up  to  this,  because  such 
a  union  proceeds  from  utter  conformity.  When 
men  have  experienced  such  a  oneness  of  soul, 
;  they  make  with  each  other  an  everlasting  cove 
nant. — [Ver.  3.  TAYLOR  :  A  league  of  friend 
ship,  which  for  sincerity,  constancy,  and  romantic 
pathos,  is  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  history, 
whether  sacred  or  profane. — TR.] 

Ver.    4.     SCHMID  :     True   and   genuine    love 
j  delights  to  show  itself  also  by  outward  signs. — 
JCREMER:  They  are   true   friends   who   help  not 
!  only  in  prosperity  but  also  in  necessity. — F.  W. 
|  KRUMMACHER  :  *  These   two    loved    each    other 
truly  in  God,  to  whose  service  they  had  devoted 
themselves  in  holy   hours  of  consecration,   and 
their   views,  judgments,   opinions  and   strivings 
;  were  completely  harmonious. — When  such  con 
ditions  concur,  there  grows  up  the  sweet  flower 
which  the  apostle,  in  distinction  from  universal 
love,  calls  ''  peculiar."     There  blooms  the  friend 
ship,  which,  rooting  itself  in  similarity  of  sanc- 
;  tilied  natural   disposition,  and   working  an    im 
provement  of  this  on  both  sides,  takes  one  of  the 
highest  places  among  earthly  blessings.     There 
knits   itself  the  communion  of  heart,   in  conse 
quence  of  which  one  man  becomes  to  another,  as 
it  were,  a  living  channel,   through  which  there 
incessantly    streams    upon    him    a  fulness  of  re 
freshing  consolation  and  encouragement,  enrich- 
j  ing  his  inner  life. — Ver.  5.  SCHLIER:  The  Lord 
makes  everything  right  and   good !     That  God 
|  who  so  wonderfully  led  David,  and  even  in  the 
;  least  and  most  trifling  things  trained  him  up  for 
his  calling,  will   also  lead   us   by  the  hand  step 
alter  step,  and  if  we  let  ourselves  be  led,  will 
j  certainly  lead  everything  to  a  good  result.     Let 
!  us  always  hold  to  the  old  saying :  As  God  will, 
j  hold  I  still ! — Ver.  7.  F.  W.  KRUMMACHER  :  Let 
us  always  celebrate  our  heroes,  perpetuate  their 
j  memory  in  monuments,  twine  laurel  crowns  for 
|  all  who  have  done  good  service  for  the  common 
weal,  or  through  their  creative  gifts  have  enlarged 
the  domain  of   elevating  and  wholesome  ideas. 
Only  let  us  not  forget,  through  whatever  of  great, 
noble   and    blessed   is  achieved   by  the  sons  of 
man,  to  be  reminded  first  of  the  Father  of  spirits, 
from  whom  every  good  and  perfect  gift  comes 
down  to  us,  and  let  us  in  humility  and  modesty 
give  to  Him,  before  all  others,  the  honor  which  is 
His  due. — Ver.  8.   STARKE  :    Where  prosperity 
comes,  envy  soon  follows  (Gen.  xxxvii.  8,  Dan. 
vi.   1-5).     [HENRY  :   Now  begin   David's   trou 
bles,  and  they  not  only  tread  on  the  heels  of  his 
triumphs,  but  take  rise  from  them ;  such  is  the 
vanity  of  that  in  this  world  which  seems  great 
est. — SCOTT  :    Lavish    commendations    of   those 
whom   we  love  and   admire,  in  such  a  world  as 
this,  often  prove  a  real  injury. — TR.] 

V-  9.  sq.  F.  W.  KRUMMACHER:  Were  it 
granted  us  in  our  own  local  circles  everywhere  to 
look  behind  the  curtain,  who  knows  how  often  we 
too  should  behold  like  scenes !  Scenes  of  a  wild 
outpouring  of  an  injured  feeling  of  honor,  or  of 
unrestrained  vexation  at  losses,  or  of  flaming 
and  heart-consuming  envy,  so  that  we  too  could 
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not  avoid  designating  these  paroxysms  by  the  ex 
pression  ''demoniacal."  —  BERL.  BIBLE  :  Selfish 
ness  occasions  a  deadly  jealousy,  lor  it  makes 
one  grudge  the  favors  which  God  grants  to 
others.  —  SCIILIER  :  If  everything  had  gone  on 
so,  if  all  the  people  had  continually  shouted  to 
meet  the  bold  hero,  how  easily  might  pride  have 
taken  possession  of  him,  how  easilv  might  he 
have  fallen  from  his  humility,  and  become  full 
of  vanity  and  assumption.  Therefore  (iod  the 
Lord  took  him  into  His  own  school,  and  such  a 
school  of  trouble  is  indeed  bitter,  but  it  is  good 
and  wholesome,  and  he  who  learns  in  it  lirst 
rightly  becomes  a  man  after  God's  own  heart.  — 
F.  W.  KRUMMACHER:  Scarcely  one  trying  con 
dition  of  life  can  be  thought  of,  in  which  David 
had  not  found  himself  at  some  time  or  other 
during  his  pilgrimage.  Kven  for  his  own  sake, 
that  he  might  not  be  exalted  above  measure 
through  the  abundant  favors  vouchsafed  unto 
him,  he  needed  continual  reminders  of  his  de 
pendence  on  Him  who,  on  high  and  in  the  sanc 
tuary,  dwells  with  those  who  are  of  contrite  and 
humble  spirit.  Besides,  David  was  to  become 
even  for  thousands  of  years  a  loved  and  comfort 
ing  companion  to  the  weary  and  oppressed  of 
everv  sort,  and  for  that  reason,  also,  no  cup  of 
trouble  must  pass  him  by  untasted.  —  [  SCOTT  :  For 
every  great  and  good  work  a  man  must  expect  to 
be  envied  by  his  neighbor;  no  distinction  or  pre 
eminence  can  be  so  unexceptionablv  obtained, 
but  it  will  expose  the  possessor  to  slander  and 
malice,  and  perhaps  to  the  most  fatal  conse 
quences.  But  such  trials  arc  very  useful  to  tho-ui 
who  love  (  Jod  ;  they  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  honor  put  upon  them,  and  check  the  growth 
of  pride  and  attachment  to  the  world  ;  they  ex 
ercise  them  to  faith,  patience,  meekness,  and 
communion  with  God  ;  they  give  them  a  fair  op 
portunity  of  exemplifying  the  amiable  nature 
and  tendency  of  true  godliness,  by  acting  with 
wisdom  anil  propriety  in  the  most  difficult  cir 
cumstances;  they  make  way  for  increasing  expe 
rience  of  the  Lord's  faithfulness,  in  restraining 
their  enemies,  raising  them  up  friends,  and 
affording  them  His  gracious  protection;  and 
they  both  prepare  them  for  those  stations  in 
which  they  are  to  be  employed,  and  open  their 
way  to  them:  for  in  due  time  modest  merit  will 
shine  forth  with  double  lustre.  —  TR.]  —  Ver.  10. 
CRAMER  :  When  one  opens  the  door  of  his  heart 
to  the  devil  by  envy,  pride,  scorn,  sour  looks 
and  rudeness,  he  is  not  far  off,  but  soon  enters  in 
with  his  hellish  forces  (Gen.  xxxvii.  8,  18  sq.). 
WURT.  SUMM.:  How  unhappy  is  a  man  who  has 
turned  away  from  God,  and  yet  will  not  acknow 
ledge  and  confess  his  guilt,  hut  still  assumes  that 
he  is  in  the  right  !  This  makes  him  discontented 
with  God,  and  grudging  and  hostile  to  others 
who  are  favored  by  God.  —  Ver.  11.  STARKE 
[from  BP.  HALL]:  It  is  well  for  the  innocent  that 
wicked  men  cannot  keep  their  own  counsel. 
[HENRY  :  Compare  David,  with  his  harp  in  his 
hand,  aiming  to  serve  Saul,  and  Saul,  with  his 
javelin  in  his  hand,  aiming  to  slay  David  ;  and 
observe  the  sweetness  and  usefulness  of  God's 


persecuted  people,  and  the  brutishness  and  bar 
barity  of  their  persecutors.  —  TR].  —  Ver.  12.  Osi- 
ANDER  :  God  turns  away  the  blows  of  enemies, 
so  that  they  are  in  vain  and  do  no  damage.  — 


STARKE:  Those  who  have  in  God  a  gracious 
father  and  a  protector  are  feared  by  others 
(Mark  vi.  20).— Yer.  33.  S.  SciiMiD:  The 
evil  which  ungodly  men  threaten  and  do  to  the 
pious  (iod  knows  how  to  change  into  something 
good  ((Jen.  I.  20). —  Yer.  15.  Scii.Mtn:  One  can 
avenge  himself  on  envious  men  in  no  better  and 
nobler  way,  than  when  with  God's  help,  he 
behaves  himself  wiselv,  and  seeks  in  praver  the 
increase  of  the  divine  blessing. — Yer.  10. 
STAKKE:  When  ungodly  men  think  to  lessen  the 
honor  -and  consideration  of  the  pious,  it  is  often 
so  much  the  more  increased. — CHKYSOSTOM  '3 
Homilies  on  ]><tri<l  and  Saul  )  :  But  that  holy 
man  even  after  all  this,  continued  caring  for  the 
other's  interests,  and  incurring  perils  to  promote 
his  safety,  and  taking  place  in  the  ranks  in  all 
battles,  and  preserving  by  his  own  perils  the  one 
>vho  wished  to  slay  him,  and  neither  in  words 
nor  in  deeds  did  he  provoke  that  savage  wild 
beast,  but  in  all  things  yielded  and  was  obedient. 
— Tu.].  _ 

Ver.  17.  Friendlier  face,  worse  rogue;  therefore 
try  the  spirits  ( I'sa.  xxviii.  3,  Iv.  22  [21  ] ).  [Saul 
a  hypocritical  pretender,  both  to  paternal  affection 
(comp.  vers.  2\)-2l),  and  to  pious  devotion,  "the 
Lord's  battles."— TR.]—OSIANI>ER  :  Hypocrites 
persuade  themselves  that  they  have  done  no  evil 
if  only  they  do  not  put  their  own  baud  to  it, 
although  they  manage  to  do  it  through  others.— 
STARKE:  A  true  Christian  must  also  be  a  good 
soldier,  and  light  the  Lord's  battles  (2  Tim.  ii.  5. 
iv.7). —  Ver.  18.  A  pious  man  is  even  in  prospe 
rity  humble  of  heart. —  BEKL.  BIHLE:  This  hu 
mility  of  David  may  teach  us  much.  He  knew 
Well  that  he  was  to  he  kinur,  and  that  (iod  had 
!  caused  him  to  be  anointed  thereto;  yet  he  never 
!  spoke  of  such  a  favor,  hut  rather  giv<-s  it  to 
be  understood  how  utterly  nothing  he  is,  and 
1  how  unworthy  he  thought  himself. —  Ver.  20. 
SCHLIER:  When  God  (Iocs  not  give  us  some 
thing  which  we  have  desired,  we  should  be  cer 
tain  that  our  wish  would  not  have  been  good  lor 
us,  and  should  be  not  less  certain  that  (iod  has 
something  better  in  store  for  us. — \Yr.  22. 
STARKE:  One  should  not  let  himself  lie  used  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  others  to  fall. — Ver.  23.  BEKL. 
BIBLE:  A  truly  humble  man  never  seeks  his 
own  honor,  even  though  opportunities  should 
occur  in  which  he  might  well  do  so. —Simplicity 
and  uprightness  put  all  the  devices  of  evil  sub 
tlety  to  shame.  And  those  who  always  go 
straight  forward  often  catch  those  who  wanted  to 
catch  them. — Ver.  29.  OSIANDER  :  The  greater 
injustice  and  violence  any  one  does  to  innocent 
people,  the  more  must  he  be  afraid  of  them. 

[HENRY:  Observe  how  God  brought  good  to 
David  out  of  Saul's  projects  against  him.  1.  Saul 
gave  him  his  daughter  to  be  a  snare  to  him,  but 
that  marriage  made  his  succeeding  Saul  less  invi 
dious.  2.  Saul  thought  bv  putting  him  upon 
dangerous  service  to  have  him  taken  off',  but  that 
very  service  increased  his  popularity  and  facili 
tated  his  coming  to  the  crown.  Thus  God  makes 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  serves  His 
designs  of  kindness  to  His  own  people  by  it. — TR.] 
Vere.  1-2.  F.  W.  KRUMMACHER."  The  fruit 
which  David  personally  gained  from  his  triumph 
over  Goliath  was  threefold :  a  joyful  acquisition,  a 
perilous  honor,  and  a  threatening  displeasure. 
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[Ver.  12.  TAYLOK.  Tliree  lessons  from  this 
chapter:  (1)  The  evil  of  centering  our  thoughts 
and  plans  entirely  on  ourselves.  This  was  the 
root  of  Saul's  misery.  (2)  The  servant  of  God 
may  expect  to  encounter  adversity  in  an  early 
stage  of  his  career.  (3)  The  wisest  course  in 
time  of  danger  is  to  do  faithfully  his  daily  duty, 
and  leave  our  case  with  God. — TR.] 

Chap,  xviii.  DISSELIIOFF  :  Pleasure  and  Bur 
den,  or,  Temptation  and  Victory:  (1)  In  the  plea 
sure  lies  the  temptation,  (2)  in  the  burden  lies 
the  power  to  overcome. 

[Vers.  1-4.  Jonathan,  the  man  of  generous  soul. 

(1)  Generous   in   admiring,       (a)    Not    jealous, 
though  his  own  military  fame  is  eclipsed,     (b) 
Fully  appreciating  the  merit  of  a  new  and  ob 
scure  man.      (c)  Admiring  not  only  a  brilliant 
exploit,  but  modest,  graceful  and  devout  words 
(David's  "  speaking,"  comp.  xvii.  37,  45-7,  and 
remember   that   he    was  a  poet  of  rare  genius). 

( 2)  Generous  in  proposing  friendship,   where  he 
might  so  naturally  have  indulged  jealousy  (as  his 
father  did).     Love  at  first  sight,  seeking  perma 
nent  union.    (HALL  :  "  A  wise  soul  hath  piercing 
eyes,  and  hath  quickly  discovered  the  likeness  of 
itself    in    another.    '•'  fr   That   true   corre 
spondence  that  was  both  in  their  faith  and  valor, 
hath  knit  their  hearts.")     (3)  Generous  in  giving, 
what  was  not  only  valuable  and  suitable  to  his 
friend's  present  wants,  but  honorable  as  being  as 


sociated  with  himself. — Generosity,  shown  in  mu 
tual  appreciation  and  mutual  benefits,  is  the  basis 
of  sweet  and  lasting  friendship — and  in  general, 
it  is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of  human  character. 

Yers.  1-9.  How  David  gained  a  friend  and  an 
enemy.  (!!ALL:  "  David's  victory  had  a  double 
issue,  Jonathan's  love  and  Saul's  envy,  which 
God  so  mixed  that  the  one  was  a  remedy  of  the 
other.") 

Verp.  5-30.  David's  prudence.  (1)  Amid  the 
perils  of  sudden  prosperity.  The  shepherd-youth 
honored  with  the  friendship  of  the  prince,  the 
plaudits  of  the  multitude,  military  command,  the 
prospect  of  entering  the  royal  family — but  he  be 
haved  wisely  and  prospered  all  the  more. 
(HENRY  :  "  Those  that  climb  fast  have  need  of 
good  heads  and  good  hearts."  HALL  :  "  Honor 
shows  the  man.  *  *  He  is  out  of  the  danger 

of  folly,  whom  a  speedy  advancement  leaveth 
wise."  Comp.  Joseph  and  Daniel.)  (2)  Amid 
the  plots  of  jealous  rivals— Saul,  the  courtiers — 
but  he  avoids  the  javelin  of  rage,  and  foils  the 
cunning  of  hypocrisy.  (3)  Amid  provocations 
to  wrath,  by  promises  broken  (ver.  19),  and  fresh 
demands  (25).  The  brilliant  young  warrior  and 
poet  as  prudent  as  a  sage  statesman — for  t/tt, 
Lord  was  with  him  (vers.  12,  14,  28). 

Ver.  17.  The  shrinking  hand  and  the  scheming 
heart. 

Vers.  28-9.  Growing  prosperity,  growing  hate. 
-TR.] 


THIRD   SECTION. 

Open  Deadly  Persecution  of  David  by  Saul,  and  David's  Plight  from  Saul. 

CHAPTERS  XIX.  —  XXVII. 

I.  Jonathan  proves  his  friendship  for  David  in  Saul's  open  attempts  on  David's  life.     David's  first  flight 
from  Saul's  murderous  attempts,  and  his  escape  by  Michal's  help. 

CHAPTER  XIX.   1-24. 

1  AND  Saul  spake  to  Jonathan  his  son,  and  to  all  his  servants  that  they  should 

2  kill  [about  killing1]  David.     But  Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  delighted  much  in  David. 
And  Jonathan  told  David,  saying,  Saul,   my  father,   seeketh   to  kill  thee ;  now, 
therefore,  I  pray  thee  [and  now]  take  heed  to  thyself  [ins.  I  pray  thee]  until  the 
morning  [to  morrow  morning,2  am.  until  the],  and  abide  in  a  secret  place,  and  hide 

3  thyself3     And  I  will  go  out  and  stand  beside  my  father  in  the  field   where  thou 
art,  and  I  will  commune  [speak]  with  [to]  my  father  of  thee ;  and  what  I  see  [I 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

*v1  Ttu1'  ^his  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  Heb.,  and  so  tho  ancient  VSS.,  except  Vulg.,  which  makes 
mu  y  tne/'L  Ject  ?f  the  killin£  (fo  Eng.  A.  V.).  and  Arab.,  which  correctly  makes  "he"  (Saul)  the  subject. 
Ihe  context  shows  that  neither  to  Jonathan  nor  to  the  servants  of  Saul  was  charge  given  to  slay  David.— TR.] 

2  [Ver.  2.  Literally :  "  in  the  morning."  Sept.  avp<.ov  npul,  which  Thenius  says  is  the  rendering  of  Heb.  1PD  ; 
but  1p33,  as  Wellh.  points  out,  includes  the  notion  "early  in  the  morning."— TR.] 

s  [Ver.  2.  Sept,  reverses  the  order  and  reads :  "  hide  thyself  and  remain  in  secret,"  as  if  the  hiding  must  pre 
cede  the  dwelling  in [Secret;  but  the  hiding  may  just  as  well  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  dwelling  in 
86cr6t  (ftg&inst  W6lln«). — IR.J 
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4  will  see  what  he  sayi\  that  [and]  I   [owi.  I]  will  tell   thee.      Aud  Jonathan  spake 
good  of  David  unto  Saul  his  father,  and  said  unto  him.  Let  not  the  kin^  sin  against 
his  servant,  against  David ;  because  [for]  he  liuth   not  sinned  against  thee,  and 

5  because  [om.  because]  his  works  have  been  to  thee-ward   very  good.     For  [And] 
he  did  put  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  slew  the  Philistine,  and   the  Lord   [Jehovah] 
wrought  a  great  salvation  for  all  Israel;4  thou  sawest  it  and  didst  rejoice;  where 
fore,  then,  wilt  thou  sin  against  innocent  blood,  to  slay  David  without  a  cause? 

6  And  Saul  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Jonathan,  and  Saul  sware,  As  the  Lord 

7  [Jehovah]  livetli,  he  shall  not  be  slain.5     And  Jonathan  called  David,  and  Jona 
than  showed  him  all  these  things.     And  Jonathan  brought  David  to  Saul,  and  lie 
was  in  his  presence  as  in  times  past. 

8  And  there  was  war  again,  and  David  went  out6  and  fought  with  the  Philistines, 

9  and  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter,  and  they  fled  from  him.     And  the  [an]  evil 
spirit  from  the  Lord  [Jehovah7]  was  upon  Saul  ;  as  he  sat  [and  he  was  sitting]  in 
his  house,  with  [and]  his  javelin  \_ins.  was]   in  his  hand,  and   David  played   [was 

10  playing]  with  his  hand.     Aud  Saul  sought  to  smite  David  even  [_om.  even]   to  the 
wall  with  the  javelin,  but  he  slipped  away  [got  away]  out  of  Saul's  presence,  and 
he  smote  the  javelin  into  the  wall.     And   David   lied,   and   escaped    that   night.8 

11  Saul  also  [And  Saul]  sent  messengers  unto  David's  house  to  watch    him,  and9  to 
slay  him  in  the  morning;  and  Michal,  David's  wife,  told  him,  saying,  If  thou  save 

12  not  thy  life  to-night,  to-morrow  thou  shalt  be  slain.     So  [And]  Michal  let  David 

13  down  through  a  [the]  window,  and  he  went  and  fled  and  escaped.     And   Michal 
took  an  image  [the  teraphira],10  and  laid  it  in  the  bed,  and  put  a  pillow  [the  quilt] 
of  goats'  hair  for  his  bolster  [at  its  head],11  and  covered  it  with  a  cloth   [the  cover- 

14  let].     And    when    Saul   sent   messengers   to   take   David,   she1*   said,    He   is  sick. 

15  And  Saul  sent  the  messengers  again  \_urn.  again]  to  see  David,  saying,  Bring  him 

16  up  to  me  in  the  bed,  that  1  may  slay  him.     And  when  the  messengers  were  come 
in  [And  the  messengers  came  in  and]  behold,  there  was  an  image13  in  the  bed,  with 
a  pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  his  bolster  [behold  the  teraphim  in  the  bed  and  the  quilt 

17  of  goats'  hair  at  its  head14].     And  Saul  said  unto  Michal,  Why  iiast  thou  deceived 
me  so,  and  sent  away  mine  enemy,  that  he  is  escaped'/     And  Michal  answered 
[said  to]  Saul,  He  said  unto  me,  Let  me  go,15  why  should  I  kill  thee? 

18  And  David  fled  and  escaped  and  came  to  Samuel  to  Hainan,  and  told  him  all 

4  [Ver.  f>.  Sept. :  "all  Israel  saw  and  rejoiced,"  other  VSS.  as  Heb.  It  is  here  more  fitting  and  politic  in  Jona 
than  to  refer  to  Saul's  own  knowledge  of  David.  -  Tu.  i 

6  I  Vor.  it.  Sept.,  Svr.  and  some  MSS.  have  <^al. :  "shall  not  die." — TR.] 

6  [\'er.  8.  Sept.  KaTtaxv<"j  either  an  explanation  (Sehleusner;,  or  they  lead  f'X'1  (Wellh.);  the  Heb.  is  to  be 

•  |  Ver.l».  In  this  divine  name  the  VSS.  vary.     The   Vat.  MS.  has  0eoG,   Alex,   has  icvpiov,   text   in   S'ier  and 
Theile's  1'olygl.  (which  is  an  eclectic  text;  omits  it,  as  docs  Aral).;  the  others  as  Heb.    That  n>'"^   is  without  the 

Art.  is  not  decisive  in  favor  of  D'TlSN,  for  on  evil  spirit  could  as  well  come  from  Jehovah  as  from  Klohim  (i.  e. 
the  deity),  and  may  as  well  be  called  "a  spirit  of  Jehovah."  Elsewhere  the  Heb.  has  "  D£3  ;  ]'ut  »t  is  at  least 
as  probable  that  the  Vat,  would  change  the  text  to  secure  uniformity  as  that  the  Masontes  would  change  for  no 
reason  at  all.  See  note  on  xvi.  14. — Tu. 

8  [Ver.  10.  DM  this  reading  see  Erdmann  in  the  Exposition.— Ta.J 

•  [Ver.  11.  Wellhausen  (following  Sept.)  objects  to  the  "and"  on  the  ground  that  the  two  actions  (of  waten- 
inu  and  killing)  are  not  here  eo-ordii.ated.  the  killing  not  being  entrusted  to  the  watchers      1  his  is  perhaps  an 
unnecessary  refinement,  ver.  11  being  possibly  a  repetition  of  this  statement,  not  necessarily  a  sending  ut  addi 
tional  messengers.    Yet.  as  Saul  sends  in  ver.  14  apparently  to  take,  not  to  kill  David,  the  refeience  ut  the  killing 
here  to  Saul  and  the  omission  of  the  1  (which  may  have  been,  repeated  from  the  preceding  word)  give  a  good 

»  [Ver.  13.  "Teraphim"  is  a  phi.  word,  but  is  here  used  in  the  Heb.  as  sing.— TR.] 

11  fVer.  13.  The  Eng.  A.  V.  renders  "bolster"  to  correspond  to  its  above  rendering  "pillow."  The  Heb. 
means  simply  "at  its  head;"  the  exact  use  which  Michal  made  of  the  quilt  is  not  clear.— TR.] 

w  fVer  14  The  Sept  has  "thev  said  "  that  is,  the  people  of  the  house,  the  servants,  speaking  with  the  mes 
sengers  at  the  door.  But  the  Heb.  text  is  perfectly  natural:  either  it  means  Michal  sent  word,  that  is,  said 
through  her  servants  or  if  she  herself  spoke  with  the  messengers,  she  reported  David  sick  to  gain  time,  having 
meantime  prepared  the  bed  to  deceive  her  own  servants  (whose  fidelity  she  might  doubt)  or  Saul's  messengers 
in  case  they  should  go  to  look  for  David.— The  Vulg.  has  the  indefinite  responsum  est.— TH.) 

J»  [Ver.  16.  D'£PP,  teraphim.  Chnld  .  Syr..  Arab.,  Vulg.,  render  "image."  Sept.  has  ntvora^a,  "cenotaphs, 
empty  tombs."  n  contemptuous  designation  of  the  vanity  of  the  idols.  Aq.  gives  nop$un.<na  or  nporonai,  the  latter 
(meaning  "  half  figures")  being  important  as  bearing  on  the  form  of  the  teraphim.—  I'R.J 

»«  [Ver.  16.    WtfmO,  from   tf SO   or  niTX^   by  the  local  preformative  D-     The  plu.  would  be  properly 

(«•««  Jer!  xi'i\~is)  as  from  fltf  $pO."  Com  p.  Ew.,  Gr.  §  160  6,  FUrst's  Concordance  8.  v.-TR.] 
|'Ver.  17.  Or :  "  send  me  away."    The  verb  is  fern,  in  many  MSS.  and  Edd.— TB.J 
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that  Saul  had  done  to  him.  And  he  and  Samuel  went  and  dwelt  in  Naioth.18 
19,  20  And  it  was  told  Saul,  saying,  Behold  David  is  at  Naioth  in  Kamah.  And 
Saul  sent  messengers  to  take  David  ;  and  when  they  saw  the  company17  of  the  pro 
phets  prophesying,  and  Samuel  standing  as  appointed  [as  leader]  over  them,  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  [came]  upon  the  messengers  of  Saul,  and  they  also  prophesied. 

21  And  when  [om.  when]  it  was  told  Saul,  [ins.  and]  he  sent  other  messengers,  and 
they  [ins.  also]  prophesied   likewise   [om.  likewise].     And   Sa,ul  sent  messengers 

22  again  the  third  time,  and  they  prophesied  also   [also  prophesied].     Then  [And] 
went  he  also  [he  also  went]  to  Ramah,  and  came  to  a  [the]  great  well   [cistern]18 
that  is  in  Sechu.19     And  he  asked  and  said,  Where  are  Samuel  and  David  ?     And 

23  one  said,  BrhohL  they  be  [are]  at  Naioth  in   Ramah.     And   he  went  thither  to 
Naioth  in  Ramah ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  was  [came]  upon  him  also,  and  he  went 

24  on  and  prophesied  until  he  came  to  Naioth  in  Kamah.     And  he  [ins.  too]  stripped 
off  his  clothes  also  [om.  also]  and  [ins.  he  too]   prophesied  before  Samuel   in  like 
manner  [om.  in  like  manner],  and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night. 
Wherefore  they  say,  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ? 

16  Ver.  18.  So  the  Qeri,  but  the  Ketliib  is  Nevaioth.— TR.] 

17  [Ver.  20.  So  universally  taken  (=J1i7np).    Lud.  do  Dieu,  however,  refers  to  the  JEth.  stem  pri7=crescere, 

whence  he  thinks  our  word  may  mean  riiaynnm  ivmu'rinii.,  or,  ^•untnin,   prctsbi/ti'/'imii  Prnphi'tarntn.      In  JE\\\.  the 
word  represents  only  magistracy,  superiority  <vl>i!lniann,  />./•.  .7-,Y/M.  which  docs  not  suit  here. — Tu.] 

18  [Ver.  22.  The  word  is  anarthrous,  and  so  far   supports   the   Sept.:  ''the.   cistern    of  the   threshinjr-tloor  " 
(Wei  Hi. ),  as  this  cons  true  t  ion  is  unusual ;  I  >ut that  it  is  ii'  >t  unexampled  is  shown  by  '2  Sam.  xii.  4 ;  1  Kinirs  vii.  S, 
12,  and  would  be  not  unnatural  here  in  speaking  of  a  well-known  cistern,   where   "113   miirht  almost    ha 
force  of  a  proper  name.     The  addition  of  Sept  at  beginning  of  ver.  22:  "and  Saul  became  very  angry,"  is 
cious  because  of  its  naturalness.— Tn.J 

i»  [Ver.  22.  Sept.  2e<J><.,  Ar.  Ramah.    The  Heb.  is  to  be  preferred.— TR.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-7.  "Warding  off  through  Jonathan's 
mediation  of  the  first  open  outbreak  of  Saul's 
deadly  enmity  to  David. 

Ver.  1.  Saul  advances  so  far  in  his  deadly  hate 
towards  David  that  he  speaks  openly  to  his  cour 
tiers  of  his  purpose  to  kill  him.  The  "killing" 
[Eng.  A.  V.  is  wrong,  see  Text,  and  (Ira in. — 
Til.]  refers  not  to  Jonathan  and  Saul's  servants, 
but  to  Saul  himself. — Ver.  2.  Jonathan  shows 
his  friendship  for  David  1)  in  informing  him  of 
Saul's  designs  on  his  life,  and  counselling  him  to 
conceal  himself,  and  2)  in  interceding  for  him 
with  Saul,  and  trying  to  turn  away  his  anger 
(ver.  3),  in  which  he  succeeds. — In  thus  attempt 
ing  to  restore  friendly  relations  between  his 
father  and  David,  Jonathan's  aim  was  to  keep 
David  at  court  for  the  welfare  of  his  father  and 
the  people,  because  he  saw  in  David  a  specially 
chosen  instrument  of  the  Lord  for  the  welfare  of 
Israel,  as  he  expressly  declares  in  ver.  4.  p21 
with  2  as  in  Ps.  Lxxxvii.  3;  Dent.  vi.  7:  "to 
speak  concerning  one."  Ew.,  $  217,  2.)— David 
is  to  hide  in  the  field,  as  we  infer  from  Jonathan's 
saying  that  he  will  speak  with  his  father  in  the 
field  where  David  is.  The  place  designated  by 
Jonathan  was  perhaps  one  to  which  Saul  used 
often  to  go,  or  where  he  was  accustomed  to  hold 
confidential  and  private  conversations.  To 
"what"  [see  Text,  and  Gram.— TR.]  we  must 
supply  "he  says"  or  "I  hear"  (Vulg.:  et  quodcun- 
que  vulero  tibi  nuntiabo  [so  Eng.  A.  V.]).  Against 
De  Wette's  translation :  "  what  it  is,"  Thenius 
properly  urges  that  Jonathan  already  knew  what 
Saul  then  had  in  mind.  Against  Thenius'  view 
that  David  was  to  hide  near  Saul  in  order  to  hear 
what  he  said  is  the  fact  that  Jonathan  himself 


says  to  David:  '•' I  will  tell  thee."  Rather  we 
must  suppose  with  Keil  that  Jonathan  made  this 
arrangement  in  order  that  he  might  tell  David 
the  result  of  the  conversation  immediately,  with 
out  having  to  go  far  from  his  father,  and  thus 
awaken  suspicion  of  an  understanding  with 
David. — Vers.  4,  5.  Jonathan's  statement  to  Saul 
is  three-fold:  1)  he  spoke  (/owl  of  David,  that  is, 
he  spoke  favorably  of  him,  pointing  out  his  ex 
cellent  qualities  and  his  services  to  Saul  and  the 
nation;  2)  on  the  ground  of  this  he  implored 
Saul  not  to  sin  against  his  servant  This  desig 
nation  of  David  as  his  servant  accords  with  the 
foregoing  reference  to  the  good  which  David,  as 
Saul's  faithful  servant,  had  done ;  3)  to  this  he 
adds  two  reasons,  a  nrf/ative:  "he  hath  not  sinned 
against  thee,"  that  is,  he  has  done  nothing  to  call 
forth  thy  vengeance;  and  a  positive:  ''his  works 
are  -very  useful  to  thee"  that  is,  far  from  doing  thee 
harm,  he  hath  done  thee  only  great  service  by 
his  deeds.— The  relation  of  ver.  5  to  the  latter 
part  of  ver.  4  is  this,  that  Jonathan,  continuing 
his  mediation,  here  reminds  his  father  of  the 
deed  which  is  specially  to  be  taken  into  considera 
tion,  the  slaying  of  the  Philistine,  and  how  he 
had  therein  ventured  his  life:  "he  put  his  life 
in  his  hand"*  (xxviii.  21;  Judg.  xii.  2),  risked 
his  life  (perhaps  alluding  to  David's  hand,  which 
swung  the  sling  against  the  giant,  on  the  firmness 
and  certainty  of  which  his  life  depended). — 
Jonathan  then  proceeds  to  point  out  how  service 
able  to  Saul  this  deed  of  David  was:  and  the 
Lord  wrought  a  great  salvation  for  all 
Israel ;  thou  sawest  it  and  didst  rejoice. 
This  reminder  of  Saul's  joy  at  David's  exploit 
(seen  with  his  own  eyes)  and  its  grand  results, 


*  [The  Heb.  (Cj3)  means  the  "palm  or  hollow  of  the 

ind."  as  the  proper  place  in  which  to  put  something, 
||ially  the  hand  as    receptacle,   not  as    instrument. 


hand 

us 


CHAP.  XIX.  1-24. 


this  vivid  presentation  of  the  situation  at  that 
time  is  the  psychological  stepping-stone  to  the 
ethical  change  which  is  brought  about  in  Saul's 
attitude  towards  David  by  Jonathan's  pressing 
and  yet  modest  supplication  :  Why  wilt  thou 
sin  against  innocent  blood,  to  slay 
David  without  cause  ?— Saul  was  changea 
ble  and  uncertain  in  his  unstable  inner  life, 
because  there  was  yet  in  him  a  noble  germ 
whence  good  fruit  might  yet  come. — Yer.  0. 
Saul  swore,  a  characteristic  indication  of  his 
to  go  to  one  extreme  or  another.  I  >avid's  life  was 
now  saved.  [Some  think  that  Saul  swore  insin- 
cerelv,  to  put  Jonathan  oil'  his  guard;  but  this  is 
not  so  probable  as  that  he  was  here  sincere,  but 
fell  again  under  the  power  of  jealousy  (ver.  10). — 
TK.  |.  -Ver.  7.  Jonathan,  having  performed  this 
friendlv  service  for  David,  informs  him  of  the  re 
sult  according  to  promise  (ver.  :>i,  and  David  re 
sumes  his  place  at  court.  David  was  in  Saul's 
presence  "as  yesterday  and  the  day  before,"  that 
is,  as  in  times  past. 

Vers.  8-17.  David's  first  fliy hi  in  consequence  of 
another  murderous  attempt  on  Saul's  part,  the 
result  of  envv  and  jealousy. 

Ver.  S.  The  background  of  this  narrative  is 
formed  by  tbe  military  life  which  was  connected 
with  the  continued  wars  with  the  Philistines.  The 
"went  out"  is  not  to  be  changed  into  some  other 
word  (with  Then,  after  Sept.  Kar/ffj'iw),  but  to  be 
retained  (as  in  xviii.  5,  10)  as  expressing  David's 
marching  forth  to  battle. — Yer.  9.  The-  ethical 
ground  of  Saul's  new  outburst  of  rage  after  David's 
success  is  his  envv  and  jealousy  of  David's  honor 
and  glorv,  as  is  intimated  by  the  preceding  men 
tion  of  the  hitter's  victorv  over  the  Philistines. — 
"We  have  two  similar  accounts  of  Saul's  out 
breaks  ( xviii.  10  sq  and  xix.  9  sq.)  simply  be 
cause  such  outbreaks  were  really  frequent  (comp. 
especially  xviii.  IS)  and  like  one  another"  (Nii- 
gelshach'in  Herz.  XI 11.  403).  An  evil  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  came  upon  Saul. — While  this 
evil  spirit  is  in  xvi.  15  and  xviii.  10  referred  to 
Klohim,  the  Deity  in  general,  Jehovah  is  here  af 
firmed  to  be  its  sender,  because  Saul's  condition, 
which  was  there  only  ascribed  in  general  to  a 
higher  divine  causality  in  respect  to  his  person,  is 
here  regarded  as  a  judgment  of  the  covenant-God 
of  Israel  on  the  reprobate  kinn,  who  hardens  his 
heart  against  God. — Along  with  his  military  call 
ing,  David  here  again  takes  his  old  place  as  harp 
ist,  lie  did  not  abandon  the  post  assigned  him 
bv  the  Lord,  so  long  as  the  Lord  did  not  through 
events  command  him  to  leave  it,  as  was  after 
wards  the  case,  of.  ch.  xx. — The  Sept.  took  offence 
at  the  "  evil  spirit  of  Jehovah "  and  left  out 
"Jehovah."*  But  the  Genitive  means  nothing 
more  than  what  is  said  in  xvi.  14,  that  the  God 
of  Israel  sent  an  evil  spirit  on  Saul,  or  gave  him 
over  to  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit. — Yer.  10. 
David  escapes  Saul's  spear,  which  penetrates  the 
wall.  He  flees  the  same  night.  (The  Art.  of 
the  Pron.  is  lacking  from  similarity  of  sound, 
Ew.  \  392  a,  and  \  70  c).  The  Sept.  reads:  "and  ; 
it  came  to  pass  that  night  that  Saul  sent"  (insert 
ing  'PP  and  connecting  with  the  following),  look 
ing  to  ver.  12,  where  the  flight  by  night  is  first 
mentioned.  Against  this  it  is  not  necessary  to 

*  [See  "Text,  and  Grain."— TB.] 


insist  that  the  narrator   here  in   Hebrew  fashion 
gives  the  result  first  by  anticipation,  and  then  de 
tails  the  immediate  incidents;  for  Saul's  attempt 
may  have  occurred  in  the  evening,  or,  if  it   hap 
pened  in  the  day-time,  David  may  lii^t  have  hid 
den  in  Saul's  house,  and   then  at  night   have  fled 
to  his  own   house.     That    David  lied  to  his  own 
!  dwelling  and  remained    there   till    night,  appears 
j  from  ver.  11,  according  to  which  Saul  sends  mes- 
j  sengers  to  his  house  to  watch  him  and  to  kill  him 
\  in  the  morning  (thai  is,  when  he  went  out  again). 
With    this   agrees  exactly  the    fact    that   Michal, 
who  acquainted  him  with  the  danger  threatening 
him  in  hi.^  house,  pres>es    him  to  flee  that  night, 
because  in  t/te  -inorniityhv  would  be  slain.      In  the 
night  of  the  same  dav  on  which    the   attempt  on 
his  life  occurred,  David  fled  from  Saul's  hoi^e  to 
|  his  own,  and  the  same  night  by  Michal's  means 
j  he  fled  from  his  own  house.      [Kitto:   "  We  may 
I  guess  that  only  the  fear  of  alarming  the  town,  and 
of  roiling  the  populace  to   rescue   their  favorite 
hero,  prevented  him  from  directing  them  to  break 
into   the   house  and    >lav  David    there."     Others 
suggest  the  fear  of  alarming  or  injuring  Michal. 
She  could  easilv  get  notice  of  Saul's  design  from 
Jonathan  or  others. — Tit.] 

Yer.  12.  Through  the  window,  because  the 
door  was  watched  i  ver.  11)  by  Saul's  men.  For 
similar  escapes  through  windows  see  Josh.  ii.  15; 
:  Acts  ix.  25;  2  Cor.  xi.  33. — With  this  flight  of 
David  began  his  wearv  fleeing  before  Saul,  and 
the  great  sullerings  and  dangers  which  he  en 
countered  in  this  unsettled  life. — Yer.  13.  P»v  a 
trick  with  the  Teraphim  Michal  deceives  Saul's 
catchpolls. — The  teraphim  were  the  images  of  do 
mestic  or  private  gods  (Penates)  which  the  Isra 
elites  retained  as  the  remnant  of  the  idolatry 
brought  from  the  Aramsran  or  Chaldean  home 
(Gen.  xxxi.  1!),  34  i  in  spite  of  their  removal  alter 
the  entrv  of  Jacob's  familv  into  Canaan  (Gen. 
xxxv.  2sq.)  and  of  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
idolatry  in  the  Law,  which  reappear  especially  in 
the  period  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  xvii.  5  ;  xviii. 
14  s<j.)  and  particularly  meet  us  in  the  houses  of 
Saul  and  David  in  spite  of  Samuel's  prophetic 
zeal  against  such  idolatry  (1  Sam.  xv.  23;  romp. 
II os.  iii.  4;  Zech.  x.  2).  The  Plu.  here  repre 
sents  a  siitale  image,  which  it  seems  (ver.  It))  must 
have  had  the  human  form  at  least  as  to  head  and 
face,  though  the  size  may  have  varied,  since  ((Jen. 
xxxi.  30  sq.)  it  was  so  small  that  Rachel  could 
conceal  it  under  the  camel-saddle,  while  Michal 
here  uses  it  to  make  Saul's  men  believe  that  Da 
vid  was  in  the  bed.  The  teraphim  which  Laban 
calls  his  "  p^lohim  "  were  probably  originally  tu 
telar  deities,  dispensers  of  domestic  and  family 
good  fortune.  On  the  derivation  and  meaning  of 
the  name  see  Rodiger  in  Ges.  Thes.  III.  1520, 
Havernick  on  Ezek.  p.  347  sq.,  and  Delitzsch 
Gen.  II.  p.  220  [and  Art.  "  Teraphim  "  in  Smith's 
Bib.  Did. — TR.].*  On  the  meaning  see  particu 
larly  the  Arts,  in  Winer  and  Ilerzog.  Whether 
it  was  a  wooden  image  is  uncertain,  as  also,  whe 
ther  Michal  had  such  domestic  gods  on  account 
of  her  barrenness  (Michaelis,  Thenius,  Keil). 
V33  (which  the  Sept.  read  "132  "  liver,"  whence 
Joseph  says  that  Michal  put  a  palpitating  goat- 

*  [See  other  opinions  in  Poole's  Synopsis  on  Gen.  xxxi. 
19,  and  iu  Patrick's  Comm.  here.— TB.J 
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liver  into  the  bed  to  represent  a  breathing  sick 
man)  is  from  "O3  ["to  braid"]  and  means woven- 
work  or  net  [rendered  guilt  or  mattress,  Eng.  A.  V. 
pillow.— TR.].     The  plural  of  "goat"  (1%)  here 
=  goats'  hair.     The  Del".  Art.  points  to  something 
which  belonged  to  the  furnishing  of  a  couch  or 
bed.*     She  put  it  at   his   head,  which  may 
mean  either  that  she  put  a  woven  cover  under  his 
head,  or  a  hairy  cover  on  or  around  his  head.   In 
any  case  Michal's  purpose  was  to  make  the  head 
of  the  teraphim  look  as  much  as  possible  like  a 
human  head.     The  TJJ33  ["  with  the  coverlet  "] 
must,  on  account  of  the  article,  be  understood  of 
some  piece  of  household  stuff,  therefore  of  the 
bed-cover.     The  word  O.J3)  means  the  upper  <jar- 
ment  of  the  Oriental,  which  is  a  wide  cloth  thrown 
around  the  person,  and  served  also  for  bed -cloth 
ing. — Ver.  14.  When  Saul's  messengers  come  the 
first  time,  Michal  says  to  them  that  David  is  sick. 
[On  this  untruth  see  "  Histor.  and  Theolog."  to 
this  chap,  at  end. — TR.]. — Ver.  15.  Saul,  deter 
mined  to  carry  out  his  purpose  orders   David  to 
be  brought  up  to  him  on  the  bed,   that  is,  to  his 
house,  which,  therefore,  was  higher  than  David's. 
''  Saul  must  therefore  have  resided  in  Gibea/t  on 
the  height"  (Then.). — Ver.    16.  The  messengers 
come  and  discover  the  deceit.     The  express  men 
tion  of  the  "goat-hair  cover  at  his  head"  shows 
that  this  had   materially  contributed   to  the  suc 
cess  of  the   deception.     It  appears  from  ver.  13 
that  to  the  words  [of  the  Heb.]  :  "  behold   tera 
phim  in  the   bed,"  we    must  supply  "  laid "   or 
"placed." — Ver.  17.  Saul  demands  an   explana 
tion  of  Michal.     Why  hast  thou  sent  away 
my  enemy? — In  these  words  appears  all  Saul's 
bitterness  and  blindness.    It  is  a  sort  of  "  persecut-  ; 
ing  mania"  that  shows  itself  in  David's  persecutor. 
— Michal's  defence  does  not  agree  with  the  state 
ment  in  vers.  11,  12,  that  she  herself  urged  David 
to  flight.     From  fear  of  her  father  she  tells  a  "lie 
of  necessity,"  saying :  "  He  said  to   me,  send  me  I 
away,  why  should   I  kill   thee?"     She  pretends' 
that  she  wished  to-prevent  his  flight,  but  he  threat-  I 
ened  to  kill  her  if  she  stood  in  his  way.     [To  this  ! 
deliverance  is  referred  Ps.  lix.  by  its  title  and  Ps. 
vii.  by  some  critics. — ™     "" 


Vers.  18-24.  David's  flight  to  Ramah  to  Samuel. 

Ver.  18.  David  told  Samuel  all  that  Saul 
had  done  to  him.— That  David  takes  refuge  in 
Samuel's  quiet  seat  of  the  prophets  is  explained 
by  the  intimate  connection  which  David  alreadv 
had  with  Samuel  and  the  prophetic  school  pre 
sided  over  by  him,  and  especially  by  the  official- 
theocratic  connection  which  David's  anointing 
had  brought  about  between  the  two  men.  Samuel 
now  becomes  God's  instrument  for  saving  and 
preserving  David  as  the  Lord's  Anointed  from  : 
the  attempts  of  Saul.  David  dwelt  "at  Naioth" 
with  Samuel,  who  went  thither  with  him.  Naioth 
is  to_be  distinguished  from  Ramah,  Samuel's 
dwelling-place,  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  place 
where  Samuel  stayed  as  long  as  David,  who  had 
at  first  reported  to  him  at  Kamah,  was  with  him 
(comp.  vers-  22,  23).  The  Kethib  has  everywhere 


Nevaioth,  Vulg.  (with  Qeri)  Naioth.  The  ap 
pellative,  signifying  "  dwellings,"  became  the 
proper  name  of  the  place  where  dwelt  the  pro 
phets  who  gathered  about  Samuel  as  their  head 
(comp.  ver.  20).  The  piu.  form  indicates  a  co 
lony  consisting  of  several  dwellings,  a  prophetic 
cenobium.* — Vrers.  19,  20.  Sau),  having  been  in 
formed  of  David's  stay  in  this  cenobuim,  sent  mes 
sengers  to  fetch  him.f  The  prophets!  uere  appear 
1 )  in  an  assembly,  2)  therein  engaged  in  prophesy 
ing,  and  3)  under  the  lead  of  Samuel.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  we  have  here  prophets,  who  in  insphvd 
discourse  give  forth  their  inner  life  filled  witJi 
the  Holy  Ghost,  not  sons  of  the  prophets,  as  in 
2  Kings  iv.  38;  vi.  1,  who  as  scholars  and  learners 
sit  at  tlie  feet  of  their  master  and  teacher.  The 
prophetic  community  here,  therefore,  under  Sa 
muel  as  head  is  not  yet  a  prophetic  school,  to  edu 
cate  young  men  for  the  prophetic  calling,  but  is  a 
prophetic  seminary,  in  which,  under  Samuel's 
guidance  in  an  externally  strictly  ordered  yet  in 
ternally  free  association,  the  prophetic  powers  are 
practiced  and  strengthened,  mutually  incite,  nou 
rish,  and  further  one  another,  and  the  prophetic 
charisma  finds  ever  new  nourishment  and  new 
growth  by  this  common  holy  discipline.  And 
the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  the  messen 
gers  of  Saul;  Spirit  of  God,  not  Spirit  of  Jeho 
vah,  because  we  here  have  not  to  do  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  covenant-God,  but  with  the  superna 
tural  principle  of  inspiration.  And  they  too 
prophesied.  Clericus:  "They  sang  divine 
praises,  being  seized  on  by  a  sudden  afflatus  which 
they  could  not  resist  (as  Saul,  x.  10),  so  that  they 
no  longer  had  control  over  themselves."  The 
condition  of  Saul's  messengers  is  that  of  ecstatic 
ravishment,  into  which  they  were  brought  by  the 
overpowering  might  of  the  inspired  song  or  word 
of  the  prophets. —  Ver.  21.  Saul's  second  and  third 
companies  of  messengers  fall  into  a  similar  ravish 
ment.  [The  repeated  occurrence  of  this  superna 
tural  seizure  adds  greatly  to  the  force  and  effec 
tiveness  of  the  narrative.  The  purpose  of  this  in 
the  divine  providence,  we  may  suppose,  was  to 
bring  Saul  himself.— TR.]— Ver.  22.  Then  went 
he  also  to  Ramah  and  came  (on  the  way 
thither)  to  the  great  cistern  (well  known,  as 


*  [Chald.  renders  "house  of  instruction,"  and  in  ver. 
20  "  scribes."    Smith's  Bib.-Dict.,  Art.  Naioth.—  TR.] 

f  The  Sing.  JO'l  is  surprising.    According  to  Ewald, 

§316  a,  1,  the  Verb  or  Adj.,  when  it  stands  as  one  half  of 
the  sentence  before  the  yet  -unnamed  (and  not  clearly  con 
ceived)  subject,  may  remain  in  the  most  indefinite'Pers., 
the  masc.  sing.,  as  in  1  Kings  xxii.  3f>;  Josh.  viii.  20; 
Gen.  i.  14;  Mic.  vi.  IH,  etc.;  but  when  the  subject  has 
been  named,  this  indefiniteness  cannot  exist.  The 
Sing,  must  therefore  be  here  regarded  as  a  corruption, 
and  we.  must  read  (with  Ew.,  Then.,  and  all  vss.)  the 


*  [On  the  character  of  the  bed  (here  a  separate  couch 
not  the  oriental  divan)  see  Philippson  in  loco,  and  Works 
on  Archaeology. — TR.] 


PI  u.—  The  word 


,  which  sounds  remarkably  like 


the  preceding  j^Plp/  here  from  the  connection  =  as- 

~!~T 

=  ri7np.     It  appears  here  only,  and  is  to  be  re- 


garded  as  a  transposition  (so  the  Greek  and  several 
Rabbis)  of  the  word  meaning  "assembly,"  occasioned 
by  the  similar  sound  of  the  preceding  nripS- 


t  [Chald  :  "They  saw  the  company  of  the  scribes 
praising  and  Samuel  standing  over  them  teaching." 
— TR.] 


CHAP.  XIX.  1-24. 
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the  Art.  shows)  that  was  in  Sechu.— a  now 
unknown  region  or  locality  near  Ramah.     The 
Sept.  IKLS  "cistern  of  the  threshing-floor"  (pjl> 
instead  of   "great"   cistern,   and   "on   the   hill" 
CSV)*  instead  of  "Sechu."     But,  though  it  is  true 
that  threshing-floors  were  usually  on  hills,  tln-iv 
is  no  need  here  of  a  change  of  text.*     Saul,  learn-  ! 
ing  that  David  and  Samuel  were  at  Naiolli  in 
Kainah,  went  thither. —  Yer.   2'>.    While  he  was 
still  in  the  way  there  happened  to  him  what  hap 
pened  to  his  messengers.     The  Spirit  of  God 
came  upon  him  also,  and  he  went  on  and 
prophesied  till  he  came  to  Naioth  in  Ra 
man.     The  dillerenee  between  Saul  and  his  mes 
sengers  was  simply  that  the  inspiration  came  on 
him  as  he  was  approaching  the  residence  of   the 
prophet,  and  thai  it  attained  a  higher  grade  and 
lasted    longer,    completely    suppressing    his    sell-  | 
consciousness. — Ver.  '24,   namely,  relates;    And; 
he  too  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  he  too 
prophesied  before   Samuel.     The  throwing 
olf  of  the  clothing  was  the  effect  of  the  heat  of  j 
body  produced   by   internal    excitement.      A  bar- 
bane  1 :  "because  ol  inward  warmth,  and  to  spread  ; 
the  garments  out.''      We    may  suppose   that    the 
messengers  also  ca,st  away  their  garments  (though 
it  is  not  expressly  so  said),  as  the   prophets  in 
their  times  of  excitement  and  heat  may  well  have  j 
done.     The  u  lie  also''  is  not  found  in  the  follow-  > 
ing  sentence:  he  lay  naked  all  day  and  all 
night.     This  does  not  necessarily  mean  complete 
nakedness  ^3"V>  -  Sam.  vi   '20),  because  there  wa.s 
worn  under  the  kethoneth  or  tunic  a  fine  woven 
shirt  of  linen  or  cotton  (j""VJ>  Judg.  xiv.  12  sq.; 
Tsa.  iii.  23),  and  over  it  a  long  sleeveless  outer 
garment  (^O.xviii.4;  xxiv.o-12).    Comp.  Keil, 
Bibl.  Arch.,  IT.,  39.— Saul  lay  in  his  under-gar- 
mcnt  ia  sort  of  shirt  which  was  next  to  the  body, 
but  did  not  completely  cover  it )  unconscious;  so  com 
pletely  was  lie  overcome  by  the  ecstacy.    "Where 
fore   they  say,   Is   Saul   also   among   the 
prophets?     See  ch.  x.  11,  12,  where  the  origin 
of  this  saying  is  related.     Here  we  have  not  the 
origin,  but  the  application  of  the  already  existing 
proverb. 

HISTORICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 
1.  The  picture  of  a  true,  faithful  friend,  already 
presented  to  us  in  Jonathan,  is  here  completed  in 
the  account  of  his  conduct  towards  Saul  and  David 
in  individual  significant  traits  and  clear  colors; 
but  at  the  same  time  along  with  thix  picture  of  noble 
friendship  we  find  one  of  an  humble,  reverent, 
childlike  spirit  towards  the  sinful  purpose  of  his 
father.  As  soon  as  Jonathan  has  learned  from 
his  father  the  danger  that  threatened  David's  life, 
he  shows  his  faithful  love  for  his  friend  by  im 
parting  to  him  the  evil  designs  of  his  father,  by 
enjoining  on  him  to  hide  himself,  by  promising 
to  soften  if  possible  his  father's  wrath,  and  by  in 
forming  him  how  he  (David)  should  soon  learn 
the  result  of  his  effort  at  mediation  and  rescue. 
But  Jonathan's  noble  character  appears  in  yet 
clearer  light  in  his  conduct  towards  his  father. 
For  his  friend's  sake  he  dares,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  to  oppose  the  rage  and  the  sinister  designs 

*  [See  "  Text,  and  Gram."    The  Vat.  Sept.  reads  Sephi, 
not  "on  the  hill."— TK.J 


of  his  own  father.  Openly  and  frankly  he  repre 
sents  to  his  lather  the  great  crime  he  would  com 
mit  by  slaving  David.  His  heart  is  tree  from 
envv  and  jealousy  while  he  sets  before  his  father 
David's  great  services  to  the  royal  house  and  the 
whole  nation.  His  words  and  bearing  show  manly 
firmness  and  decision,  and  yet  childlike  piety, 
reverence,  and  obedience;  no  word  not  in  keep 
ing  with  the  Fourth  Commandment  from  his 
lips.  And  in  addition  to  all  this  is  his  magnani 
mous  self-denial,  since  he  doubtless  suspected 
that  his  friend  would  ascend  the  throne  after  his 
father.  Though  he  hims.-lf  possessed  all  the  qua 
lities  which  should  adorn  God's  Anointed  on  the 
tlirone,  heroic  eourag»  ,  undisputed,  universally 
acknowledged  military  n  uowii.  firm  trust  in  the 
living  (Jod,  and  a  noble  disposition,  he  shows  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  envy  and  unkindness  towards 
David.  "Notwithstanding  all  this  he  was  not 
only  nobly  ready,  it'  the  Lord  should  so  command, 
to  give  up  his  birthright,  but  strove  wi>dy  and 
vigorously  to  defeat  all  that  was  conceived  and 
undertaken  against  God's  decree,  even  at  the  risk 
of  falling  by  hi-  own  father's  hand,  a  sacrifice  to 
his  piety  and  friendship"  i  F.  W.  Krummacher). 
Jonathan  is  a  character  that  rises  on  the  platform 
of  Old  Testameiu-lile  in  peculiarly  noble,  harmo 
nious,  ethical-sympathetic  form,  whether  we  re 
gard  him  as  the  heroic  warrior  and  leader,  or  as 
faithful,  self-denying  friend,  or  as  humble,  modest 
prince-royal,  or  as  the  frank,  unshrinking  de 
nouncer  of  wrong  and  sin. 

2.  In  A/nW's  ethical-historical  character,  as 
presented  to  us  in  this  section,  we  have  to  note  in 
the  lirst  place  his  humble  and  obedient  beharionr  in 
the  eallint/  appointed  him  by  the  divine  providence 
at  the  royal  court,  in  spite  of  the  quickly  changing 
and  fiercely  outbreaking  passionate  moods  of 
Saul,  and  in  spite  of  the  dangers  which  he  saw 
threatened  him.  Kvery  moment  he  put  himself 
at  the  king's  disposition,  and  was  at  his  side  to 
help  him  whenever  it  was  necessary.  He  went 
quietly  on  the  way  which  the  Lord  had  appointed 
him.  "  And  therefore  he  was  under  God's  protec 
tion,  and  experienced  the  preserving  help  of  his 
God. — Yet  this  flight,  in  which  his  wife's  faithful 
love  was  the  Lord's  means  of  saving  him,  began  the 
11  nbrnh-n  *rrif*  of  were  XM/«TI  H//X  ami  (rials  1  >y  which 
David  was  to  be  confirmed  in  his  faith  and  trained 
in  a  hard  school  for  his  royal  calling.  In  this 
!  long  life  of  suffering  he  hail  uninterrupted  expe 
rience  as  a  confirmed  servant  of  (iod  of  the  help, 
the  consolation,  the  strengthening  from  above  to 
:  which  his  Psalms  bear  testimony.  Koos :  "Lay 
David's  good  and  bad  fortune  in  the  balances.  A 
I  courtier  and  officer,  who  falls  under  the  king's 
displeasure,  whom  the  king  with  implacable  rage 


displeasure,  whom  the  king  with  implacable  rage 

I  seeks  to  kill,  whom  the  courtiers  and  many  others, 

'  to  please  the  king,  despise  and  persecute,  a  man 

|  who  is  compelled  to  flee,  who  in  need  and  afllic- 

!  tion  must  always  conceal  himself,  who  can  often 

j  find  no  place  on  earth  where  to  lay  his  head,  such 

a  man  may  well  talk  of  misfortune,  and  is  in  this 

!  view  a  miserable  person.     But  if  we  remember 

!  that  God  in  his  deepest  needs  vouchsafes  gracious 

'  visitations  to  the  soul  of  this  man,  lifts  it,  as  it 

1  were,  above  all  mists  and  clouds,  grants  it  clearest 

insight  into   truth,  refreshes  it  by  undeccptive 

addresses  and  friendly  consolations,  and  through 

it  points  all  men  to  "happiness,  we  must  admit 
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that  this  man's  good  fortune  is  greater  than  his 
bad  fortune,  that  his  honor  is  greater  than  his 
reproach,  and  that  the  good  that  he  has  super 
abundantly  makes  up  for  all  his  outward  want." 

2.  The  title  of  the  o9th  Psalm  refers  its  origin  to 
David's  dangerous  situation  in  Gibeah,  "when 
Saul  sent  and  they  watched  the  house  to  kill 
him."  And  in  fact  the  recurring  verses  7  and  15 
[6  and  14]  of  this  very  artistically  arranged 
Psalm  point  to  ambushments  which  begin  in  the 
evening.  But  it  is  repeated  ambuscades  that  are 
there  spoken  of.  Since  now  in  our  history  only 
one  night  is  mentioned,  it  seems  more  appropriate 
not  to  refer  this  Psalm  to  those  dangerous  davs  in 
Gibeah  (Delitzsch,  Moll),  but  with  llengstenberg 
to  find  its  occasion  in  David's  remembrance  of 
the  deliverance  wrought  that  night  through  Mi- 
chal,  which  was  the  beginning  of  t!i3  weary  flight, 
wherein  he  encountered  such  unspeakable  dangers 
and  sufferings.  "Such  being  the  importance  of 
the  fact,  we  should  expect  David  to  perpetuate  its 
recollection  by  a  Psalm"  (Ilcngst.).  The  Psalm 
was  sung  wh.'ii  he  looked  back  on  the  long  lino 
of  enemies'  snares  and  divine  deliverances,  of 
which  the  events  of  that  evening  and  night  were 
the  beginning  and  type.  We  must  not,  however, 
confine  ourselves  to  that  event  a'otie,  but  must  in 
clude  all  David's  similar  experiences  of  Saul's 
traps.  "From  the  Psalm  it  appears  only  that  it 
was  called  forth  by  an  attempt  on  the  singer's  life; 
in  other  respects  the  circumstances  are  those  which 
belong  in  general  to  the  Saul-period"  (llengst.).'* 

4.  The  templwn-image,  which  Michal  employs, 
shows  that  these  Aramiean  idols,  these  forms  of 
"strange  gods"  which  liachel  took  secretly  from 
her  father's  house  (Gen.  xxxi.  19,  31) — in  spite 
of  their  burial  by  Jacob  (({en.  xxxv.  2  sq.),  and 
their  ordered  removal  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  22) 
and  Samuel's  zealous  opposition  to  them  (1  Sam. 
xv.   23) — hid    in    the    privacy  of  domestic    life, 
whence  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  they  came  openly 
forth  (Judg.  xvii.  compared  with  xviii.  14  sq.),' 
still  maintained   themselves.     As  the  teraphim 
were  oracular  deities  in  their  old  homes  (so  in 
Ezek.  xxi.  21  Nebuchadnezzar  inquires  through 
them  whether  he  shall  march  against  Jerusalem 
or  against  Ammon),  so  also  in  Israel  (Judg.  xvii. 
18;  1  Sarn.  xv.  23;  Hos.  iii.  4;  Ezek.  xxi.  26; 
Zech.  x.  2)  they  were  superstitiously  used  as  ora 
cles,  counsel  being  asked  through  them  concerning 
the  future.     Havernick  (on  Ezek.  xxi.  20) :  "  The 
use  of  the  teraphim  as  oracles  came  no  doubt 
through  their  connection  with  the  Ephod  (comp. 
Ho*,  iii.  4;  Zech.  x.  2),  the  ancient  general  notion 
of  their  magical  power  passing  over  into  the  more 
special    one   of  prediction."      Under    Josiah    (2 
Kings  xxiii.  24)   their  removal  was  decreed  in 
connection  with  other  idolatrous    abominations, 
but  they  kept  their  place  till  the  Exile. 

5.  In  respect  to  the  history  and  theocratic  signi 
ficance  of  the  so-called  Schools  of  the  prophets,  we 
must  distinguish  the  two  periods 'in  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  only  mention  of  them  occurs.     In  the 
first  _place  we  meet  with  prophetic  unions  or  pro 
phetic  communities  in  the  age  of  Samuel,  which 


*  [The  way  in  which  this  Ps.  contrasts  Israel  and  the 
heathen  makes  it  difficult  to  refer  it  to  this  incident  in 
David's  life;  and  it  is  the  city,  not  the  house  that  the 
enemy  here  surrounds.  The  title  is  not  necessarily 
part  of  the  inspired  Psalm.— TR.] 


are  more  exactly  defined  during  his  relations  with 
Saul:  first  that  band  of  prophets  (x.  5,  10),  which 
in  Gibeah  descends  from  the  sacrificial  hill  and 
meets  Saul,  prophesying  with  music  and  song. 
Perhaps  this  community  resided  in  Gibeah,  in 
support  of  which  we  may  perhaps  with  Keil  ad 
duce  the  name  "Gibeah  of  God."  In  ch.  xix. 
the  prophetic  community  stands  in  a  near  rela 
tion  to  Samuel  as  the  "president."  The  mem 
bers  are  called  Nebiim  (prophets]  ;  they  prophesy 
under  Samuel's  lead;  their  inspiration  (as  in  ch. 
x.)  is  so  mighty  that  persons  that  do  not  belong 
to  them,  as  Saul's  servants  and  Saul  himself,  are 
seized  and  overpowered  by  it.  and  fall  into  a  like 
ecstacy.  David  is  closely  connected  with  them, 
as  is  shown  by  his  flight  to  them  and  stay  with 
them.  He  found  there  only  temporary  safety  in 
deed  from  Saul's  persecutions,  but  abiding  conso 
lation  and  strength  in  the  inspired  prophetic 
word,  in  the  blessings  of  the  fraternal  community, 
and  in  the  consoling  and  elevating  power  of  the 
holy  poetic  art,  whereby  he  doubtless  stood  in  pe 
culiarly  intimate  connection  with  the  community. 
The  members  of  the  body  formed  a  Cenobium ; 
their  outward  life  of  union  symbolized  their  in 
ward  union  under  the  mighty  impulse  of  one  and 
the  same  Spirit,  the  Holy  S'pirit,  a  union  which 
they  saw  accomplished  through  this  prophetic 
Spirit  which  informed  them  all.  In  point  of 
fact  we  find  certainly  at  this  time  such  an  organized 
prophetic  community  only  in  Kamah ;  whether 
Samuel,  who  was  its  president  there  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  was  also  the  establishes  of  the  form 
!  of  associated  life,  is  doubtful;  but  in  any  case  it 
may  be  confidently  maintained  that  through  the 
powerful  influence  which  he  exerted  on  his  con 
temporaries  by  the  prophetic  Spirit  which  dwelt 
and  worked  in  him,  awakening  and  fashioning  a 
new  life,  this  Spirit,  which  in  its  essential  nature 
tended  to  produce  association,  showed  itself  in 
such  unions  of  prophetic  men.  The  original 
power  and  vigor  of  this  Spirit  expresses  itself  in 
these  extraordinary  phenomena  and  overwhelm 
ing  effects,  just  as  in  the  Apostolic  church  they 
appear  as  the  fruit  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Actsii.;  1  Cor.  xiv.). — The  theocratic  sig 
nificance  of  this  association  consisted  in  the  fact 
that,  along  with  Samuel's  lofty  prophetical  form, 
they  were  the  centre  and  source  of  the  reviving 
religious-moral  life  of  the  nation,  after  it  had  lost 
its  theocratic  centre  in  the  national  sanctuary, 
which  was  despoiled  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
The  prophetic  men  of  this  community,  which  is 
by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  an  association  of 
pupils,  represent  the  manifold  theocratic-prophetic 
influence  on  the  people,  which  was  first  com 
pletely  brought  to  bear  by  Samuel's  labors  ;  they 
form,  when  Samuel's  life  is  approaching  its  end, 
the  aftergrowth  (nurtured  by  him)  of  the  com 
bined  divinely-appointed  theocratic  office  of  pro 
phet  and  judge  (alongside  of  the  royal  office),  as 
bearers  of  which  we  find  the  prophets  in  David's 
time.  In  their  midst  originated  and  was  culti 
vated  the  theocratic-prophetic  writing  of  history, 
as  representatives  of  which  a  Gad  (comp.  xxii.  5) 
and  a  Nathan  are  mentioned  along  with  Samuel 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  Comp.  Thenius  on  1  Sam. 
xix.  19  and  xxii.  5. — On  the  prophetic  schools 
under  Samuel  see  Oehler  in  Herz.  E.-E.,  s.  v.  Pro- 
phetenthum  des  A.  T.,  XII.  214-217. 


CHAP.  XIX.  1-24. 
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The  history  is  silent  concerning  the  prophetic 
communities  during  the  whole  period  from  Sa 
muel  to  the  age  of  Elijah  and  Elixha.  Not  till 
the  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  prophetic 
Order  in  Israel  marked  by  the  grand  prophetic 
characters  of  Elijah  and  his  successor  Klisha  do 
we  again  meet  with  these  communities,  and  then, 
only  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes  at  Gil<jai, 
Jicthd,  and  Jericho,  in  which  places  there  was  a 
numerous  membership  ('2  Kings  iv.  oS;  ii.  3,  5, 
7,  15,  10;  iv.  1,  4o;  vi.  1 ;  ix.  1);  here,  however, 
thev  are  not  called  "prophets"  as  under  Samuel's 
lead,  but  w/w  of  the  prophet.-)  (1  Kings  xx.  85),  a 
name  which  indicates  that  they  stood  to  the  lead 
ers  and  presidents  of  the  communities  in  a  de 
pendent  relation  as  scholars  and  disciples.  They 
have  their  places  of  assembly  and  abode,  designed 
for  a  large  number,  where  they  sit  at  the  feet  of 
their  prophetic  masters  (comp.  2  Kings  vi.  1  sq.), 
and  receive  prophetic  instruction  and  cultivation. 
Only  such  can  we  properly  call  prophetic  .whonln, 
whose  prophetic  presidents  and  leaders  (  as  Klisha's 
case  shows)  had  to  legitimate  them-elves  bv  the 
power  of  the  prophetic  spirit  dwelling  in  them. 
While  under  Samuel's  presidency  the  prophetic 
communities  appear  as  freer  associations  of  pro 
phetic  men  for  the  exertion  of  united  influence  on 
the  people,  these  later  ones  are  distinct  Unions, 
in  which  teachers  and  scholars,  mast er.*  and  dis 
ciples  stand  in  a  relation  of  mutual  co-ordination 
[control  and  subordination].  The  subject-matter 
of  the-  instruction  was  the  divine  law  and  the  his 
tory  of  the  divine  dealings  with  the  covenant  peo 
ple;  the  aim  of  the  instruction  was  the  nurture 
and  furtherance  of  the  prophetic  spirit  bv  holv 
discipline  in  an  organized  God-serving  life.  The 
pupils  were  trained  in  unconditional  obedience 
to  the  divine  law,  in  living  appropriation  of  the 
holy  will  of  (tod  as  absolute  norm  for  their  own 
wills;  from  their  Cenobia  thus  equipped  they 
went  forth  among  the  people  to  testily  of  the 
living  (iod,  of  His  word  and  Ilis  righteous  and 
gracious  dealings,  and  with  absolute  obedience  to 
perform  the  special  tasks  imposed  on  them  by 
the  masters  with  divine  authority  (comp.  1  Kings 
xiii.  20  sq.).  Besides  this  general  theocratic  sig 
nificance  these  Unions  had  the  special  duty  to 
form  the  centre  of  the  service  of  God  for  the  peo- 

Sle  in  their  separation  from  the  sanctuary  at 
erusalem  (comp.  2  Kings  iv.  23,  42),  and  in  the 
prophetical  work  of  their  members  to  oppose  a 
solid  power  to  the  heathenism  which  pressed  in 
on  the  people  under  an  idolatrous  government, 
and  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  living  God. 
Comp.  Oehler  itbi  supra,  p.  220  sq. — In  respect  to 
the  historical  continuity  of  such  prophetic  asso 
ciated  life  in  the  interval  between  the  prophetic 
communities  of  Samuel  and  these  later  schools  of 
the  prophets,  nothing  can  be  certainly  deter 
mined,  although,  as  Oehler  shows  against  Keil 
(as  above,  p.  215),  the  great  number  of  prophets, 
which,  according  to  1  Kings  xviii.  13,  must  have 
existed  when  Klijah  appeared,  seems  to  favor 
such  continuity.  Comp.  on  the  other  side  Keil's 
remarks  in  his  commentary  on  ch.  xix.  p.  147 
sq.  [Eng.  Trans/.,  pp.  199-205.] 

[Michal's  deception  in  ver.  13  may  be  called  a 
stratagem,  her  statement  in  ver.  14  is  a  falsehood 
carrying  out  the  stratagem,  and  her  answer  to  her 
father  in  ver.  17  is,  as^Erdmann  terms  it,  a  "lie 


of  necessity;"  that  is,  a  lie  held  to  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  save  one  from  sulicring  or  perplexity. 
Clearly  this  last  is  unjustiiiable;  when  Saul  de 
manded  an  explanation  Michal  ought  to  have  an 
swered  that  she  thought  it  right  to  save  her  hus 
band.  Her  stratagem  ( ver.  lo)  may  be  defended 
on  the  ground  that  Saul,  in  assuming  the  position 
towards  David  of  an  open  emiuv  (without  legal 
warrant),  having  previously  tried  to  kill  him, 
had  thus  put  him.-elf  out  of  ordinary  relation  with 
him,  and  was  to  be  treated" as  a  public  eneinv  or 
a  madman.  Whether  the  statement  in  ver.  14  is 
then  properly  a  part  of  the  stratagem  is  not  so 
easy  to  say.  The  decisive  question  is:  Was  it 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  stratagem?  was  it 
based  on  Saul's  abnormal,  unnatural,  criminal 
attitude  towards  David? — TJ:.] 

IIUMILETICAL    AND    1'KACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-4.  r,i:iu..  BIULK:  So  far  is  Saul  car 
ried  bv  self-lure,  which  olu  11  transforms  itself  into 
furv  against  the  friends  of  God,  and  it  is  incredi 
ble  how  far  it  can  go  wrong.  Jonathan  acted  as 
a  true  friend  to  David,  and  presents  therein  a  pic 
ture  of  a  faithful  and  upright  frk  nd,  who  not  only 
warns  David  of  danger  and  gives  him  good  coun 
sel,  but  also  at  his  own  peril  speaks  to  his  lather 
for  him,  declares  his  innocence  and  praises  his 
noble  services,  and  then  bv  brings  him  again  into 
his  father's  favor. — Srm.iMi::  Kvui  in  grown 
persons  there1  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  re- 
verence  for  parents,  and  doubly  beautiful  is  this 
ornament  when  one  thing  is  nnders'.ood,  how  to 
lead  parents  awav  from  sin  and  yet  in  so  doing 
always  show  modesty  and  respect,  win  n  one  thing 
is  understood,  how  to  fullil  the  Fourth  Command 
ment  in  truth  and  love.  [TAYLOR:  Such  a  ma 
nifestation  of  prudence  and  principle  combined. 
Prudence  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  him  silent 
about  the  sin  which  Saul  was  purposing  to  com 
mit;  principle  was  not  so  asserted  as  to  arouse  his 
father's  indignation. — Tu.]. —  Ver.  G  Mjq.  I>I;I;L. 
BIBLE:  A  kindly  and  hearty,  an  humble  but  also 
righteous  opposition  is  suited  to  turn  away  the 
evil  that  has  been  resolved  on  and  hinder  it  from 
coming  to  the  birth. — Sen  LIEU:  Open  thy  mouth 
for  thy  neighbor,  and  stand  up  for  him,  excuse 
him  where  thou  canst,  speak  to  his  advantage 
wherever  it  is  possible,  let  it  be  a  joy  to  thee  to 
bring  to  light  his  good  side,  be  in  earnest  to  pro 
mote  peace  wherever  it  is  practicable. 

Ver.  8.  BERL.  BIBLE:  O  my  God,  how  wonder 
fully  dost  Thou  lead  Thy  servants!  Scarcely  are 
they  out  of  one  trial  when  again  Thou  stirrest  up 
for' them  another.— Ver.  9.  SCIILIKK:  God  tin- 
Lord  allows  the  evil  spirit  no  power  over  us,  if 
we  have  not  first  called  down  punishment  upon 
ourselves  by  our  sins;  he  who  is  in  the  power  of 
darkness  and  therefore  does  the  works  of  darkness, 
has  before  given  himself  up  to  darkness. — Ver. 
10.  BEIILENB.  BIBLE:  Temptation  with  men  who 
are  grudging  and  envious  and  cannot  bear  the 
righteousness  of  the  child  of  God,  docs  not  last 
long,  because  such  men  condemn  their  unright 
eousness. — Ver.  11.  KRUMMACIIER:  The  Lord 
in  every  way  takes  care  that  His  servant  David, 
adorned  with  His  laurels,  shall  not  lift  his  head 
too  high.  In  David,  too,  is  richly  verified  the 
apostolical  saying:  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
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chat-terieth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re- 
ceiveth.— Vers.  13,  14.  CRAMER  :  In  cases  of  ur 
gent  need,  where  there  is  no  time  for  long  reflec 
tion,  a  woman  can  often  more  quickly  devise  a 
plan,  surpassing  therein  the  male  sex  (Eccl.  xxv. 
19;  Gen.  xxxi.  35;  Josh.  ii.  G).     [HALL:   Who 
can  but  wonder  to  see  how  .  .  .  Saul's  own   chil 
dren  are  the  only  means  to  cross  him  in  the  sin, 
and  to  preserve  his  guiltless  adversary.  — TR.]. — 
Ver.  17.  SCHLIER:  A  "  lie  of  necessity"  is  never 
permissible,  wrong  can  never  become  right ;  lying  | 
always  remains  wrong,  and  doubly  wrong  when  j 
the    lie  is  spoken  to  a  father.     Truth    is    well- 
pleasing  to  God  the  Lord,  and  truth,  spoken  with  ] 
an  eye  to  the  Lord,  always  finds  the  Lord's  pro-  j 
tection. — CRAMER:  There  are  three  sorts  of  lies  :  j 
lies  of  necessity  (Exod.  i.  19;  Gen.  xx.  2  ;  xxvi.  j 
7  ;  Josh.  ii.  0)  ;  lies  of  sport  (Gen.  xlii.  9;  xxvii.  j 
15  ;  Jud.  ix.  8)  ;  shameful  and  hurtful  lies.  Guard 
against  all  three,  and  speak  and  love  the  truth 
from  thy  heart.— [TAYLOR:  Michal's affection  for 
David  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  trial.      It  was 
not  like  that  of  Jonathan,  because  it  had  not,  K'ke 
Jonathan's  its  root  in  devotion  to  the  Lord.     She 
could  not  and  did  not  follow  her  husband  through 
persecution,  and   exile,  and   danger,  because  she 
was  not  one  with  him  in  God.     (An  idolater  per 
haps  without  the  cognizance  of  her  husband ).   She  ' 
could  tell  lies  for  David,  but  she  had  not  the  cou-  i 
rage  and  the  faith  to  go  with   him  into  suffering,  ; 
or  to  tell  the  truth  for  him. — TR.] 

Ver.  18.  OSIAXDER:  Those  who  are  in  trouble  ' 
should  betake  themselves  to  the  assembly  where  j 
God's  word  is  taught,  and  there  seek  consolation. 
— CRAMER:  God  always  raises  up  for  His  people 
good  friends  and  patrons,  who  must  help  them  (1 
Kings  xviii.  13).— SCIILIEII:  Instead  of  any  fur 
ther  answer,  Samuel  led  David  to  his  Naioth,  into 
his  school  of  the  prophets;    amid   the  songs  of 
praise  of  his  prophet-scholars,  amid  their  common 
prayers  and  studies  of  God's  word  it  was  good  to 
dwell ;  there  was  consolation  and  peace,  there  was  j 
help  to  be  found  even  for  such  a  troubled  heart  as 
David  had.  Let  not  such  an  example  be  presented  i 
you  in  vain.  Are  you  troubled,  then  seek  the  word 
of  the  Lord  and  prayer,  seek  it  especially  there 
where  men  are  gathered  to  attend  to  God's  word  and  | 
to  pray.   [HALL  :  God  intended  to  make  David  not  : 
a  warrior  and  a  king  only,  but  a  prophet  too.    As  | 
the  field  fitted  him  for  the  first,  and  the  court  for  ' 
the  second,  so  Naioth  shall  fit  him  for  the  third. —  ! 
TR.].— Ver.  20  sqq.  STARKE  [from  HALL]:    It  | 
is  good  going  up  to  Naioth,  into  the  holy  assem-  j 
blies ;  who  knows  how  we  may  be  changed,  beside  ' 
our  intention  ?     Many  a  one  hath  come  into  God's 
house  to  carp,  or  scoff,  or  sleep,  or  gaze,  that  hath 
returned  a  convert  (1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25). — As  one 
coal  kindles  another,  so  it  happens  that  where  good 
is  taught  and  heard,  hearts  also  do  not  remain  un 
moved  (Acts  xvi.  13,  14).— BERL.  BIBLE:  That 
is  the  blessing  which  God  often   grants  to  devout 
assemblies,  that  many  a  one  goes  in  with  an  evil, 
impure  and  hostile  mind,  and  comes  out  again 
with  quite  another  heart  and  mind. — Vers.  23, 


24.  WUERT.  SUMM.  :  Saul's  prophesying  was  more 
an  irresistible  work  of  divine  power,  than  an  evi 
dence  of  divine  grace.  We  see  also  by  his  exam 
ple,  that  not  all  who  prophesy,  who  exhibit  ex 
traordinary  movements  of  spirit,  are  thereby  shown 
to  have  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  stand  in  favor 
with  Him.  Many  of  them,  according  to  the  say 
ing  of  Jesus  (Matt.  vii.  22,  23),  will  on  that  day 
be  found  out  and  condemned  as  evil-doers. — • 
SCHLIER:  In  Saul  we  have  an  example  how  God 
follows  a  man  till  he  either  turns  or  hardens  him 
self.  How  deep  was  Saul  already  sunken  ;  yet 
God  the  Lord  did  not  yet  leave  him,  but  again 
turned  toward  him.  He  felt  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  and  vet  he  would  not  bow.  Then  God's 
hand,  which  could  not  make  him  bow,  must  har 
den  him  more  and  more. — When  the  Lord's  hand 
comes  upon  us,  we  wish  to  bow,  we  wish  to  enter 
into  ourselves,  and  to  humble  ourselves.  Well  for 
him  who  lets  himself  be  reproved  and  chastised, 
but  woe  to  us  if  we  shut  ourselves  up  against  the 
Lord's  hand. -[TAYLOR  :  In  reviewing  this  narra 
tive,  observe  how  diversified  are  the  resources 
which  Jehovah  has  at  command  for  the  protection 
of  His  people.  Each  time  the  means  by  which 
David  was  delivered  are  different.  At  first  he  is 
defended  by  God's  blessing  on  his  own  valor 
against  the  Philistines;  then  he  is  indebted  for 
his  safetv  to  the  mediation  of  Jonathan;  then  to 
the  agencv  of  Michal  ;  and  finally  to  the  miracu 
lous  work  of  ( iod's  own  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  sub 
sequent  porlion  of  the  history  we  shall  find  that 
the  same  principle  holds,  and  that  in  each  new 
peril  he  is  preserved  by  some  new  instrumental 
ity.— TR.] 

'Vers.  11,  12.  F.  W.  KRUMMACHEB :  A  new 
storm:  1)  By  what  David  is  threatened  ;  2)  How 
he  is  delivered  from  the  danger. — Ver.  18.  iJarid 
at  Ramah:  1)  He  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the 
communion  of  the  saints  ;  2)  He  sees  a  new  plan 
to  murder  him  wonderfully  frustrated. 

[Vers.  4-7.  An  attempt  at  Peacemaking :  1)  The 
means  employed.  Jonathan  appeals,  with  tact 
and  delicacy,  to  justice,  gratitude,  piety,  memo 
ries  of  the  past,  conscience.  2)  The  apparent  ef 
fect.  Saul's  better  feelings  revived,  his  conscience 
aroused.  Tn  his  passionate  way,  he  takes  a  solemn 
oath,  no  doubt  with  superficial  sincerity.  All 
seems  restored  "as  in  times  past."  3)  The  final 
result.  David's  merits,  at  the  call  of  Providence, 
shine  forth  with  new  lustre.  Slumbering  envy 
wakes,  and  the  last  enmity  is  worse  than  the  first. 
(Comp.  xx.  33,  34).  Lessons:  (1)  It  is  at  any 
rate  a  consolation  to  have  tried,  and  to  have  had 
even  temporary  success.  (2)  Peacemaking  does 
not  always  fail.  (3)  We  must  fear  for  the  results 
wherever  the  wrong-doer  does  not  repent  of  the 
sin  involved  ;  the  only  sure  peacemaking  must 
begin  in  peace  with  God.  (4)  How  deep-rooted 
and  ruinous  a  sin  is  envy  ;  it  may  swallow  up  the 
noblest  feelings,  break  the  most  solemn  promises, 
lead  to  madness  and  murder.  And  no  wonder, 
for  the  envious  man  sins  at  once  against  himself, 
his  neighbor,  and  his  God.— TR.] 


CHAP.  XX.  1-23. 


II.  Jonathan's  faithful  friendship  proved  by  his  last  rain  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  of  Saul  and  David. 
Chapter  XX.  1— XXI.  1  [Kng.  A.  V.,  XX.  42]. 

1.  Conference  between  David  ; 


'avid  and  Jonathan  as  to  the  discovery  of  Saul's  disposition  towards  the 
former  and  the  mode  of  informing  him  thereof. 


CHAPTER  XX.  1-23. 

1  AND  David  fled  from  Naioth  in  Ramah,  and  came   and  said  before  Jonathan,1 
What  have  I  done?  what  is  my  iniquity  and  what  is  my  sin  before  thy  father  that 

2  he  seckcth  my  life?     And  he  said  unto  him,  God  forbid  [Far  be  it2]!     Thou  shalt 
not  die;  behold,  my  father  will  do3  nothing  either  great  or  small  but  that  he  will 

3  show  it  me,  and  why  should  my  father  hide  this  thing  from  me?  it  is  not  so.     And 
David  sware4  moreover,5  and  said,  Thy  father  certainly  knoweth  [knoweth  well]6 
thai  I  have  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  and  he  saith,  Let  not  Jonathan  know  this,7 
lest  he  be  grieved.     But  truly,  as  the  Lord    [Jehovah]    liveth,   and  as  thy  soul 

4  liveth,  there  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death.8     Then  said  Jonathan  [And  Jo 
nathan  said]  unto  David,  Whatsoever  thy  soul  desireth    [saith],9  I  will  even  [om. 

5  even]  do  it  for  thee.     And  David  said   unto  Jonathan,   Behold,  to-morrow  is  the 
new  moon,  and  I  should  not  fail  to  sit10  with  the  king  at  meat;  but  let  me  go,  that 

6  I  may  hide  myself  in  the  field   unto  the  third11  day  at  even.     If  thy  father  at  all 
[decidedly]12  miss  me,  then  say,  David  earnestly  asked13  leave  of  me  that  he  might 
run  to  Bethlehem,  his  city,  for  there  is  a  yearly  sacrifice14  there  for  all  the  family. 

1  If  he  say  thus,   It  is  well,  [ins.  then]  thy  servant  shall  have  peace  ;  but  if  he  be 

8  very  wroth,15  ihenbe  sure  that  evil  is  determined  by  him.     Therefore  [And]  thou 
shalt  deal  kindly  with16  thy  servant,  for  thou  hast  brought  thy  servant  into  a  cove 
nant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]   with  thee;  notwithstanding  [but],  if  there  he  in  me 
iniquity,  slay  me  thyself,  for  why  shouldest  thou  bring  me  to  thy  father?     And  Jo- 

9  nathan  said,  Far  be  it17  from  thee  ;  for,  if  I  knew  certainly  that  evil  were  deter- 
10  mined  by  my  father  to  come  upon  thee,  then  would  I  not  tell  it  thee  ?18     Then  said 

David  [And  David  said]  to  Jonathan,  Who  shall   tell  me?  or  what  if  thy  father 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  Sept  "came  before  Jonathan  and  said,"  not  so  well.    Wellhausen  refers  fora  similar  order  to  2  Sam. 
xviii.  is.—  TR.] 


but 


fr.  •-'.  The  divine  name  is  not  in  the  Heb. — TR.] 
Ver.  2.  On  the  Qeri  and  Keth.  see  Exposition. — TR.] 
Ver.  3.  So  Chald.,  Syr.,  Vulg.,  Arab.;  Sept.  "  answered."  Wellh. :  "  The  Sept.  is  right  for  David  never  swears," 
ee  latter  part  »t'  thi/ 


is  verse  and  I  Kings  ii.  8. — Tu.J 

Ver.  .5-  Sec  Erdmann's  Expos,  against  Thenius. — TR.] 

Ver.  3.  The  Inf.  Absol.  is  throughout  the  chapter  variously  translated.— TR.] 

Ver.  3.  Anonymous  Greek  version  adds:  "  lest  he  tell  David,"  which  is  probably  a  gloss  and  not  a  transla 
tion  -TR.] 

[Ver.  3.  The  Sept.  here  gives  substantially  the  sense  of  the  Heb.— TR.] 
[Ver.  4.  Margin  of  Eng.  A.  V. :  "  Say  what  is  thv  mind,"  which  is  a  free  rendering  — TR.] 

10  [Ver.  5.  Literally  :  "  I  should  certainly  sit,"  and  so  Chald.  and  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  Kasbi  ("  I  am  accustomed  to 
sit ")  and  the  Greek  yss.  except  Sept.,  which  has  "  I  will  not  sit,"  clearly  from  the  succeeding  narrative ;  on  a  spe 
cial  occasion  like  this  (there  seems  to  have  occurred  between  eh.  xix.  and  eh.  xx.  a  reconciliation  of  Saul  and 
David)  he  would  be  looked  for.— TR.] 

11  [Ver.  fi.  The  fern,  form  is  difficult.    We  may  suppose  3"^  here  fern.,  or  render  (Rashi)  "evening  of  the 

third  day,"  against  which  is  the  Art.  with  3">>%  or  (with  Sept.  and  Wellh.)  omit  the  numeral.— TB.] 
18  [Ver.  6.  Infin.  Absol.  "pressingly  inquire  after  me." — TR.] 
M  [Ver.  6.  Niph.  reflexive.— TR.] 

M  [Ver.  6.  Margin  of  Eng.  A.  V.  «•  feast,"  which  gives  the  sense.— TR.] 
15  | Ver.  7.  Sept.,  "if  he  answer  thee  roughly,"  probably  from  ver.  10. — TR.] 

18  [Ver.  8.  Heh.  ^y.  Sept.,  Chald..  Syr.  (perh.  Vulg..  Arab.)  Djp  which  is  the  Heb.  usage  (Sj?  seems  to  be  found 
nowhere  else,  S.  Stf,  "331?  in  a  few  instances  after  npn).— TB.] 

"  [Ver.  9.  This  is  the  same  Heb.  phrase  as  is  found  in  ver.  2. — TR.] 

is  [Ver.  9.  Or,  we  may  render :  "  If  I  knew,  etc.,  and  did  not  tell  thee  — "  and  supply  "  Jehovah  do  so,"  etc.  Syr. : 
"Tf  I  knew,  etc.,  I  would  come  and  tell  thee,"  an  impossible  rendering,  but  perhaps  from  a  different  text.— Sept. 
adds  after  "come  upon  thee,"  ni  jj  *J«  r&s  w6A«i?  <rov,  which  is  probably  a  duplet  (so  Wellh.).— TB.] 
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answer  thee  roughly  ?19     And  Jonathan  said  unto  David,  Come  and  let  us  go  out 

11  into  the  field.     And  they  went  out  both  of  them  into  the  field. 

12  Arid   Jonathan  said  unto   David,   O   [By]*   Lord   [Jehovah],   God  of  Israel, 
when  I  have  sounded  my  father  about  to-morrow  any  time   [this  time  to-morrow] 
or  the  third  day,21  and  behold,  if  there  be  good  towards  David,  and  I  then  send  not 

13  unto  thee  and  shew  it  thee,  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  do  so  and  much  more  to  Jona- 
[13]  than.22     But  if  it  please  my  faihcr  to  do  thee  evil,  then  I  will  shew  it  thee,  and 

send  thee  away  that  thou  mayest  go  in  peace,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  be  with  thee 

14  as  he  hath  been   with  my  father.     And  thou  shalt  not  only  [And   O  that  thou 
wonkiest]23  while  yet  I  live  show  me  the  kindness  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  that  I 

15  die  not  [And  O,23  if  I  die].     But  als?  thou   shalt  [that  thou   wouldst]  not  cut  off 
thy  kindness  from  my  house  forever,  no,  not  [ins.  even]  when  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

16  hath  cut  off  the  enemies  of  David  every  one  from  tho  face  of  the  earth.     So  [And] 
Jonathan    made  a  covenant  with    the    house    of  David,  saying,-*    L  t    the    Lord 
even  require   [David,  and  Jehovah  required]  it  at  the  hand  of  David's  enemies. 

17  And  Jonathan  caused  David  to  swear25  again,  because  he  loved  him,  for  he  loved 
him  as  he  loved  his  own  soul. 

18  Then  [And]  Jonathan  said  to  David    [him],  To-morrow  is  the  new   moon,  and 

19  thou.  shalt  [wilt]  b'3  missed,  because  thy  scat  \\ill  be  empty.     And  when  thou  hast 
stayed  three  days,  thru  \_orn.  then]  thou  shalt  go  down  quickly26  and  come  to  the 
place  where  thou  did^t  hide  thyself  when  the  business  was  in  hand,  and  thou  shalt 

20  remain  by  ths  stone  Ezel.-7     And  I  will  sho  t  three  arrows  ou  the  sido  thereof,  as 

21  though  I  shot  at   a  mark.28     And,  behold,  I  v;ill  send  a  lad,  saying,  Go,  find  out 
[pm.  out]  the  arrows.     If  I  expressly  say  unto  the  lad,  Behold,  the  arrows  are  on 

this  sido  of  thee,  take  them,  then  come  thou,  for  there  is  peace  to  thee  and  no  hurt, 

22  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  livcth.     But  if  I  say  thus  unto  the  young  man,  Behold  the 
arrows  are  beyond  thee,  [ins.  then]  go  thy  way,  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  sent 

23  thee  away.     Aud,  as  touching  [as  to]  the  matter  which  thou  and  I  [I  and  thou] 
have  spoken  of,  behold  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  be  between  thee  and  me  [me  and  thee] 
forever.29 

19  [Ver.  10.  See  Erdmann  in  the  Expos.    No  satisfactory  rendering  is  offered  by  vss.  or  expositors.    Eng.  A. 
Y.  is  substantially  supported  by  Chald. ;  the  other  yss.  render:  "who  will  toll  me,  whether  thy  father,  etcf  and 
this  seems  best  if  the  present  text  is  retained.     But,  while  there  is  no  good  external  authority  for  changing  the 
text,  the  meaning  "  whether  perchance  "  for  D*3  1j<  is  not  established. — Abarbanel  quotes  the  explanation  :  "  who 

will  toll  me  if  thy  father  answers  peace,  or  who  will  tell  me  what  thy  father  answers  rough  ?"  (which  is  nearly  the 
form  adopted  by  Erdmann),  and  then  uives  his  own  view  that  David  says  two  things :  1)  he  asks  who  will  tell  him 
Saul's  decision,  whether  good  or  bad?  2)  he  exclaims  "  or  what  will  thy  father,  etc  /"— Ewald  and  others  follow  the 
vss.  as  above. — Ti;.] 

20  (Ver.  !_'.  On  the  whole  passage,  vers.  l'J-17,  see  Erdmann's  discussion. — The  Vocative  here  (as  in  Eng.  A.  V.) 
is  hardly  possible.    The  vss.  supply  different  words,  Syr.,  Arab.,  "witness,"  Sept.,  "knows."    Two  MSS.  insert  Tl 

"  by  the  life  of  Jehovah  "  and  Uashi  calls  it  an  oath.  We  must  either  so  take  it  (which  is  simpler),  or  suppose  the 
phrase  interrupted  and  resumed  below  in  the  beginning  of  ver.  13. — TR.] 

21  [Ver.  12.  The  same  difficulty  as  in  ver.  5;   QV  occurs  a  few  times  (perhaps  only  in  Ezek.  vii.  10)  as  fern.    We 

have  also  to  supply  "  or  "  between  ^np  and  rrtfStf'n.  Yet  we  cannot  throw  out  the  latter  (Wollh.)  which  is  sus 
tained  by  all  the  vss.,  and  does  not  in  its  content  contradict  the  narrative.  Jonathan  may  easily  have  seen  reason 
for  putting  off  his  inquiry  till  the  third  day. — Tn.J 

22  [Ver.  12.  This  clause  clearly  belongs  to  ver.  13.— TH.] 

23  [Vers.  14, 15.  Instead  of  j^  read  {<7  —  ^S,  N^.—Ta.] 

4  [Ver.  16.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  Insertion  of  "  saying  "  here.  Chald.,  Vulsr.,  render  by  the  Aor.  "required," 
Syr.  has  Fut.  It  is  properly  a  remark  of  the  author,  not  of  Jonathan,  but  it  sounds  like  a  marginal  gloss  which 
has  crept  into  the  text,  though  the  Sept.  had  it  before  them.  See  the  Exposition.  On  the  opinion  that  "  David's 
enemies  "  here  stands  for  "  David  "  himself,  and  that  this  was  fulfilled  when  his  kingdom  was  divided  because 
he  deprived  Mephibosheth  of  half  of  his  possessions  (2  Sam.  xixj,  see  Poole's  Synopsis  in  loco.— TR.] 

25  [Ver.  17.  Sept.,  "  swore  to  David."    The  difficulty  is  in  the  reason  assigned,  namely,  Jonathan's  love  for  Da 
vid,  which  seems  to  support  the  Gre°k  reading,  on  which  see  Erdmann  in  loco. — TR.] 

26  [Ver.  19.  Literally  "very."     Sept.  and  apparently  Chald  (\£»3jnri)  and  Syr.  read  Ip3  instead  of  IV.    The 

"lisp  seems  to  be  maintained  by  the  vss.,  Chald.  and  Syr.,  "  well,  greatly,"  Yulg.  "quickly"  (so  Eng.  A.  V.); 
some  explain  it  of  a  deep  descent  into  the  valley.  The  Denorn.  Jltfb$  "thou  shalt  thrice  do  "  (So  Erdmann), 

hardly  "thou  shalt  wait  three  days"  (but  contra  Philippson,  Wellh.,  and  apparently  some  vss.).  Perhaps  the  best 
rendering  would  be :  "  and  the  third  day  thou  shalt  watch  thy  opportunity  and  come  to  the  place." — Tu.J 

27  [Ver.  19.  Syr.,  -'that  stone,"  Chald.,  "  stone  of  a  sign,"  whence  Rashi  "  lapis  viatorius  "  to  point  travellers  on 
the  way.— TR.] 

23  [Ver.  20.  Literally  "to  shoot  (me)  at  a  mark."  Sept.  "  I  will  shoot  three  times  with  arrows,"  afterwards  one 
arrow  only  is  mentioned,  as  in  ver.  21,  where  the  Heb.  has  the  plu.  And  in  ver.  30  we  have  the  Sing,  in  the  Heb. 
Yet  this  does  not  establish  the  Sept.  reading,  since  the  Plu.  in  the  Heb.  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense,  while  the 
Greek  may  have  changed  the  number  to  make  it  agree  with  ver.  36. — TR.] 

29  [Ver.  23.  Chald.  and  Sept.  have  "  a  witness  for  ever,"  which  may  be  simply  an  explanation,  or  they  may  have 
read  -]£  for  l;?.— TK.J 
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2.  Jonathan  learns  Saul's  disposition  towards  David,  and  gives  information  to  the  latter,  who  flees. 

VERS.  24—  XXI.  1  [XX.  42]. 

24  80  [And]  David  hid  himself  in  the  field.  And  when  the  new  moon  was 
~5  come,  the  king  sat  him  down  to  cat  meat.  And  tho  king  gat  upon  his  seat  as  at 

other  times,  even  \_oni.  even]  upon  a  [the]  scut  by  the  wall,  and  Jonathan  arose30 
20  and  Abuer  sat  by  Saul's  side,  and  David's  place  was  empty.  Nevertheless  [And] 

Saul  spake  not  any  thing  that  day,  for  he  thought,  Something  hath  befallen  him,  he 

27  is  not  clean,  surely  he  is  not  clean.31     And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  which 
wits  tho  second  day  of  the  month  [the  marrow  of  the  new  moon,  the  second  day~]?"~ 
that  David's  place  was  empty;  and  Saul  Fail  unto  Jonathan  his  son,  Wherefore 

28  coineth  not  the  sou  of  Jesse  to  meat,  neither  yesterday  nor  to-day?     And  Jonathan 

29  answered  Saul,  David   earnestly  asked  leave  of  me  to  <jo  to   l>ethlohern  ;  And  he 
said,  Let  me  go,  I  pray  theo,  for  our  family  hath  a  sacrifice  in  the  city,  and  my 
brother,  he33  hath  commanded  me  to  Lc  there;   and  now,  if  I  have  found  favor  in 
thine  eyes,  let  me  get  away,34  I  pray  thee,  and  see  my  brother.     Therefore  he  cometh 
not  unto  the  king's  table. 

30  Then  Saul's  anger  was  kindled  against  Jonathan,  and  he  said  unto  him,  Thou 
fon  of  the  perversu  rebellious  woman™  do  I  not  know  that  thou  hast  chosen36  the 
son  of  Jesse  to  thy  own  confusion  [shame]  and  unto  the  confusion  [shame]  of  thy 

31  mother's  nakedness?     For  as  long  as  the  son  of  Jesse  livcth  upon  the  ground,  thou 
shaltnot  be  established,  nor  thy  kingdom.     Wherefore  [And]  now,  send  and  fetch 

1  him  unto  me,  for  he  shall  surely  die.     And  Jonathan  answered  Saul  his  father  and 

oo  said  unto  him,  Wherefore  shall  he  be  slain?  what  hath  he  done?     And  Saul  cast37 

a  [his]  javelin  at  him  to  smite  him,  whereby  [anel]  Jonathan  knew  that  it  was  de- 

34  termined38  of  bis  father  to  slay  David.     So  [Anel]  Jonathan  arose  from  the  table 
in  nVrce  anger,  and  did  eat  no  meat  the  second  day  of  the  month,  for  he  wag  grieved 
for  David,  because  his  father  had  done  him  shame. 

35  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning  that  Jonathan  went  out  into  the.  field  at  the 
06  time  appointed  with  David,  and  a  little  lad  with  him.     And  he  said  unto  his  lad, 

Run,  find  out  [owi.  out]  now  the  arrows  which  I  shoot.     And  as  [om.  and  as]  the 

37  lad  ran   [ins.  and]  he  shot  an  [the]  arrow  beyond  him.     And  when  the  lad  was 
come  to  the  place  of  the  arrow  which  Jonathan  had  shot,  Jonathan  cried  after  the 

38  lad  and  said,  Is  not  tho  arrow  beyond  thee?     And  Jonathan  cried  after  the  lad, 
Make  speed,  haste,  stay  not.     And  Jonathan's  lael  gathered  up  the  arrows39  and 

39  came10  to  his  master.     But  [And]  the  lad  knew  not  anything;  only  Jonathan  and 

40  David  knew  the  matter.     And  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery41  unto  his  lad,  and  said 

41  unto  him,  Go,  carry  them  to  the  city.     As  soon  as  the  lad  was  gone  [The  lad  went.] 
[ins.  And]  David  arose  out  of  a  place  toward   the  south  [arose  from  beside  the 
stone],4-  and  fell  on  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himself  three  times;  and  they 
kissed  one  another  and  wept  with  one  another  until  David  exceeded  [wept  greatly].48 


r.  25.  On  this  reading  see  the  Exposition.—  TB.J 

;1  I  Vor.  26.  Better.  after  the.  Sept..  '•  lie  has  not  cleansed  himself."—  TR.] 

32  [Vcr.  27.  Tho  Hob.  is  difficult  Wellh.,  combining  Hob.  and  Sept.,  reads  simply  "on  tho  second  day."  Chald.  : 
"on  the  day  after,  which  was  the  intercalation  of  the  second  month  "  (translated  in  Walton's  Polyg.  "the  day  after 
that  day  which  was,  etc.")  that  is  tho  day  after  the  "  second  new-moon,"  or  the  second  day  of  the  month.  Tho 
rendering  given  above  is  altogether  the  easiest.  —  Tit.] 

83  [Ver.  29.  The  Heb.  does  not  admit  this  rendering.    Wellh.  suggests  NH1  "and  lo!"—  Ts.J 

34  [Ver.  2').  Pome  MSS.  and  odd.  have  "send  me  away."—  TR.] 

85  [Ver.  30.  Sept.,  son  of  "  a  faithless  damsel,"  aa  if  they  read  JT^>'  J  instead  of  iH>'J,  which  is  against  the  vss. 

and  the  rule  proclivi  scripfinni  prrrslat  arrfua.  —  TR.]  ,  , 

86  [Ver.  3o.  Sept.,  "  art  associated  with  "  ("On)-    The  7  before  |3  is  unusual.    Yet  if  we  substitute  3  for  7 

therfl  thorns  to  he  no  pood  reason  for  rhanefns:  the  text.—'  TR.] 
8'  [Ver.  33.  Or,  brandished  (Bil.-Com.).—  Tn.J 

»  [Ver.  33.  Instead  of  X'H  rhs  read  JVlSa  (Wellh.).—  TK.] 

»  [Ver.  38.  So  in  Qerf  :  the  text  has  Sing,  '''arrow."    Pee  on  ver.  20  —  TR.] 

40  [Ver.  38.  Sept.,  brought  them,"  W1.    Between  the  two  readings  it  is  hard  to  decide.  —  TR.] 

fl  [Ver.  40.  Literally  his  "  implements."  The  distinctive  word  "artillery,"  though  now  rarely  used  in  this 
scii-.'.  is  needed  and  should  be  retained.  —  TR.] 

42  [Ver.  41.  A  difficult  passage.  The  Heb.  (as  given  in  Eng.  A.  V.)  does  not  yield  a  good  sense,  and  the  TBH. 
deal  variously  with  the  sentence.  Chald.  :  "  from  beside  the  s  one  of  the  sign  (or  the  stone  Atha)  which  is  on  the 
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42  And  Jonathan  said  to  David,  Go  in  peace,  forasmuch  as  we  have  sworn  both  cf  us 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  saying,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  be  between  me 
and  thee  and  between  my  seed  and  thy  seed  forever. 

CHAP.  XXI.  1     And  he  arose  and  departed;  and  Jonathan  went  into  the  city. 

south"  (from  vcr.  19).  Syr.:  "from  beside  the  stone,"  Sept.,  Vat.,  "  from  the  Argab,"  Alex.,  "  from  sleep  "  (see 
Orig.  Ilex,  ed  Montf.),  Vul-;.  and  others  as  the  Hob.  It  seems  probable  that  the  readings  here  and  in  ver.  10  are 
the' same-,  and  that  we  shoal J  render  in  botli  ca.>es  either  ''  be.side  the  stone  "  or  "  beside  the  stone  Ezel  (or,  the 
sign-stone  "). — Tn.] 

[Ver.  42.  Or,  with  Sept.  and  Wellh.  omitting  "  David,"  "wept  with  one  another  greatly."— Ta.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1—23.  Conversation  and  agreement  be 
tween  David  and  Jonathan  o/i  the  mode  of  discover* 
iny  Scad's  real  attitude  toward  David,  and  informing 
him  of  it. 

Ver.  1  is  connected  immediately  with  the  fore 
going,  the  narrative  of  David's  jlrjlit  from  Naioth 
in  Ilamah  standing  in  pragmatic  connection  wuh 
the  account  (close  of  ch.  xix.)  of  the  proceedings 
of  Saul  and  his  messengers.  They  came  to  seize 
David ;  instead  of  which  the  irresistible  Spirit  of 
God  had  overpowered  them  and  defeated  their 
design.  David  must  herein  have  seen  the  pro 
tecting  hand  of  his  God,  which  thus  gave  him 
opportunity  to  flee  from  Naioth,  where  he  conlcl 
no  longer  find  asylum. — Having  by  flight  escaped 
the  machinations  of  Saul  and  his  followers,  he 
seeks  and  finds  a  way  to  an  interview  with  Jona 
than. — David's  three-fold  question  as  to  his  fault  is 
a  three-fold  denial  of  it,  since  it  involves  as  many 
assertions  of  his  innocence.  An  echo  of  this  as.-vr- 
tion  is  found  in  the  declaration,  so  frequent  in  the 
Davidic  Psalms,  of  his  innocence  and  purity  in 
respect  to  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies. — That 
he  seeks  my  soul,  that  is,  my  Hie,  comp.  Kx. 
iv.  19.  S.  Schmid :  "  The  questions  in  this  verse 
are  an  appeal  to  Jonathan's  own  knowledge." — • 
Ver.  2.  Jonathan's  answer  to  David's  complaint  is 
(1)  the  distinct  assurance:  far  be  it,  thou  shalt 
not  die,  and  (2)  the  ground  of  this  affirmation. 
Though  this  assurance  has  immediate  reference 
to  what  David  says  of  Saul's  attack  on  him  (as 
Jonathan's  following  words  are  intended  to  show 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  such  a  murderous  plan 
on  Saul's  part),  yet  at  the  same  time  Jonathan, 
looking  to  David's  high  divine  mission  for  the 
people,  prophetically  declares  what  was  deter 
mined  in  the  Divine  counsel  concerning  the 
maintenance  and  preservation  of  his  friend's 
life.— For  lS  ("  to  him r')  read  *6  ("  not.")  The 
marginal  Impf.  (nfrjp  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Perf.  of  the  text,  expressing  customary  action 
("does  nothing''  [Eng.  A.  V.  "will  do  no 
thing"]);  so  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Cliald.  We  may 
indeed  read  the  word  as  Prtcp.  with  Bunsen,  who 
therefore  regards  the  "  masoretic  change  "  as  un 
necessary.  Jonathan  means  to  say  :  ''  My  father 
as  a  rule  does  nothing  without  telling  me,  nothing 
great  or  small,"  that  is,  absolutely  nothing,  comp. 
xxii.  15,  xxv.  36,  Nu.  xxii.  IS.  The  appended  re 
mark  :  "  Why  should  my  father  hide  this  thing 
from  me  ?  It  is  not  so ! "  supposes  that  the  inti- 
timate  relation  between  Jonathan  and  David  had 
been  concealed  as  far  as  possible  from  Saul. 
They  were  secret  friends,  as  far  as  he  was  con 


cerned.  Otherwise  Saul  would  certainly  not 
have  spoken  to  his  son  Jonathan  (xix.  1)  of  hig 
purpose  to  kill  David.  This  confirms  what  Jona 
than  here  says  to  David.  Saul's  lack  of  self- 
control*  showed  itself  in  his  taking  counsel  about 
his  scheme  of  murder  with  those  about  him,  his 
violent  passion  so  mastering  him  that  he  could  not 
at  all  conceal  the  fury  of  his  heart.  His  commu 
nication  of  his  plan  (xix.  1)  was  the  occasion  of 
Jonathan's  hindering  it ;  Saul  even  swore  to 
Jonathan  that  he  would  not  kill  David,  and  thia 
Jonathan  told  David  (xix.  6,  7).  To  this  Jona 
than's  word  here  refers :  ''  thou  shalt  not  die,"  &c. 
Since  that  time  there  had  been  another  war  with 
the  Philistines  (ib.  ver.  8),  and  shortly  before  this 
conversation  of  David  and  Jonathan  the  incident 
narrated  in  vers.  9-21  occurred.  David's  words 
in  ver.  3:  "he  (Saul)  thought  Jonathan  must  not 
know  this,"  confirm  Jonathan's  assurance  that 
his  father  had  told  him  nothing  of  a  plan  of 
murder.  But,  it  may  properly  be  asked,  did 
Jonathan  know  nothing  of  the  events  just  de 
scribed,  on  which  David's  declaration  is  based? 
It  is  certainly  possible  that  he  [Jonathan]  was 
at  that  time  absent  from  court ;  but  the  connec 
tion  does  not  favor  this  view.  But,  if  he  were 
present,  Saul's  attempt  against  David  could  not 
possibly  have  remained  concealed  from  him.  Ac 
cepting  this  supposition  as  the  more  probable,  we 
must,  in  order  to  understand  Jonathan's  words, 
look  at  the  whole  situation.  The  account  of  all 
the  occurrences  from  xix.  9  on  exhibits  Saul  in  a 
relatively  unsound  state  of  mind,  produced  by  a 
new  attack  of  rage  and  madness.  As  now  Saul 
had  before,  after  recovering  from  such  an  attack, 
sworn  to  Jonathan  in  consequence  of  his  repre 
sentations,  that  he  would  not  kill  David,  Jona 
than  might  regp.rd  this  late  attempt  on  David  as 
the  result  of  a  new  but  temporary  access  of  rage, 
and,  remembering  his  distinct  oath  in  his  lucid 
period,  might  suppose  that  he  would  not  in  a 
quiet  state  of  mind  resolve  on  and  execute  such  a 
murder.  Thus  his  decided  "it  is  not  so"  may 
be  psychologically  explained.  Niigelsbach :  "  Be 
tween  xix.  2  and  xx.  2  there  is  no  contradiction, 
since  in  the  latter  passage  Jonathan  merely  de 
nies  that  there  is  now  a  new  attempt  against 
David's  life "(Herz.^.-J^.xm.  403).  But  whilo 
Jonathan  had  in  mind  merely  the  symptom  in 
his  father's  condition,  David  knew  how  deeply 
rooted  in  envy  and  jealousy  Saul's  hate  toward 
him  was.  He  assures  him  with  an  oath,  what 
was  perfectly  clear  to  him,  that  Saul  sought  his 
destruction.  Ity  refers  to  what  is  said  in  ver.  1, 
and  so=''  thereto,  moreover,"  not  "the  second  time, 

*[Thi$  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Erdmann's  inner* 
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ayain"  since  nothing  is  said  of  a  previous  oath. 
David's  reply  contains  too  things :  (1)  the  expla 
nation  (connected  with  the  indirect  affirmation 
that  Saul  had  resolved  to  murder  him)  of  Jona 
than's  statement  that  Saul  had  said  nothing  to 
him  of  the  murder,  by  referring  to  Saul's  un 
doubted  knowledge  of  the  friendship  between 
them,  and  (2)  the  assertion  (with  a  double  oath) 
that  he  saw  nothing  but  death  before  him.  ("*3  is 
here  intensive,  =ituo,  so  especially  in  oaths,  xiv. 
44,  1  K.  i.  29  sq.,  ii.  23  f.,  2  K.  iii.  14.—  3  ex 
presses  comparison  or  similarity).  "Yea,  as  a 
step,  like  a  step."  The  picture  is  of  a  precipice, 
from  which  he  is  only  a  step  removed,  over  which 
he  may  any  moment  be  plunged. 

Ver.  4.  Jonathan's  answer  supposes  that  he 
gives  credence  to  David's  assertion,  and  proves 
his  friendship  by  offering  his  help,  with  the  de 
claration  that  he  wished  to  fullill  every  wish  of 
hitf  soul.  The  reply  of  David  (ver.  5)  shows  how 
far  he  had  cause  to  fear  that  there  was  only  a  step 
between  him  and  death.  The  recollection  of  the 
obligation  on  him  to  take  part  in  the  wit*  moon 
feast  at  court  as  a  member  of  Saul's  family  (not 
merely  as  one  (Then.)  who  had  a  standing  formal 
invitation),  brings  him  face  t<>  faro  with  the 
danger  in  which  his  life  stood;  for  the  feast  fell 
on  the  following  day.  On  the  relif/ions  celebra 
tion  of  the  day  of  new  moon  with  burnt-offering 
and  sin-offering  and  sound  of  trumpet  see  Nu. 
x.  10,  xxviii.  11-1").  As  a  jo yfid  festival  it  was 
connected  with  a  cheerful  meal.  To  this  refers  , 
Saul's  conjecture  (ver.  2(i)  that  David  was  absent  i 
on  account  of  levitical  urn-leanness.  And  I 
must  sit  at  table  with  the  King.  That  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  according  to  custom,  be 
would  be  expected  by  Saul  to  take  part  in  the 
meal.  The  Vulg.  rightly  renders  ex  more  serfere 
snli-o,  but  the  Sept.,  proceeding  from  the  fact  that 
David  was  not  present,  wronglv  inserts  a  necra- 
tivo:  "I  shall  not  sit  at  m -at.'"  K\v.  \  338  b.: 
*'  lam  to  sit,"  where  the  meaning  is,  "  I  will  cer- 
tninly  sit."  As  in  xvi.  2,  it  is  here  supposed  that 
the  custom  was  to  sit,  not  to  recline,  at  table. — 
Let  me  go,  that  I  may  hide  myself.  This 
is  not  a  mere  formula  of  courtesy,  but  a  request 
that  Jonathan  would  not  press  him  to  appear  at 
table,  but  permit  him  to  depart,  that  he  might 
escape  the  danger  threatening  him.  Till  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  that  is,  from  the 
present  day.  Tin's  supposes  that  the  festival  was  i 
prolonged  by  a  meal  the  day  after  new  moon.— 
Com  p.  vers.  12,  27,  34,  where  Saul  looks  for  ] 
I>avM  also  the  day  after  new  moon. — From  the  fact 
that  both  David  and  Saul  here  look  to  the  former's 
appearance  at  the  royal  tnble,  it  has  been  held 
(Then.,  Ew.)  that  this  whole  narrative  contra 
dicts  ch.  xix.,  and  is  taken  from  another  source. 
But  there  is  no  contradiction  if  we  remember 
that  Saul  acted  (according  to  xix.  9  sq.)  under  an 
attack  of  rage  or  madness,  and,  on  the  return  of 
a  quiet  frame  of  mind,  would  expect  everything 
to  go  on  as  usual,  and  the  whole  personnel  of  his 
familv  to  be  present  at  table.  After  his  previous 
experiences,  David  must  now  know  certainly 
whether  Saul  in  his  times  of  quiet  and  lucidness, 
maintained  against  him  that  hostile  disposition 
which  showed  itself  in  his  intermittent  attacks  of 
rage.— Ver.  6.  David  wishes  through  Jonathan 


i  to  determine  Saul's  attitude  toward  him,  and  find 
|  out  certainly  whether  in  his  hate  the  latter  has 
1  really  conceived  a  plan  for  his  destruction.  AB 
j  David,  according  to  ver.  5,  is  to  hide  in  the  field 
till  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  his  excuse  for 
absence  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  pretext,  or  a 
"  lie  of  necessity,"  and  the  explanation  that,  by 
reason  of  the  proximity  of  Bethlehem  toGibeah, 
he  might,  meantime,  easily  go  home,  must  be  re 
jected  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  BCHPC  of  the  whole 
narrative.  In  this  statement,  which  Jonathan 
I  was  to  make  in  case  Saul  missed  David,  namely, 
i  that  the  latter  had  gone  to  attend  a  family  feast,. 
j  the  fact  (easily  explained  from  the  absence  of  a 
central  sanctuary)  is  supposed  "  that  individual 
I  families  in  Israel  were  accustomed  to  celebrate 
!  yearly  festivals"  (Iveil);  this  would  be  the  case 
!  more  naturally  in  those  places  where,  as  in  Beth 
lehem  (comp.  xvi.  2  sq.),  there  were  altars  dedi 
cated  to  the  Lord  as  centres  of  sacrifice.  O.  v. 
Gerlach:  *'  In  the  then  disorganized  condition  of 
public  worship,  to  which  David  first  gave  regular 
fcrm,  family  usages  of  this  sort,  after  the  manner 
of  other  nations,  had  established  themselves, 
which  were  contrary  to  the  prescriptions  coneern- 
j  ing  the  unity  of  divine  worship."  On  the  yearly 
sacrifice  sec  on  ch.  i.  1.,— (*7WSto  from  the  connec 
tion  not  Pass,  but  Reflex.,="  sought  for  him- 
Fclf.")  David  could  ask  leave  of  absence  from 
Jonathan  as.  competent  representative  of  the 
royal  family,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to  Saul. — 
Ver.  7.  Saul's  conduct  in  these  two  contrasted 
forms,  was  for  Jonathan  as  for  David  the  sign  of 
his  permanent  attitude  towards  David  in  the  con 
dition  of  quiet  in  which  he  now  was;  for  such  a 
sign  was  necessary  not  only  for  Jonathan  (S. 
Sehmid)  but  also  for  David,  since,  as  appears 
from  the  tenor  of  the  whole  narration,  lie  did  not 
vet  certainly  know  how  Saul  in  the  depths  of  his 
heart  was  disposed  towards  him.  If  he  says 
"  irrll,"  it  means  peace  for  thy  servant,  that  i's, 
from  the  connection,  "he  has  laid  no  plot  of 
murder  against  inc."  In  the  other  event,  if  his 
"anycr  burn"  know  that  evil  on  his  part  is  a 
settled  thing.  nSr^'to  be  finished,  settled," 
"Jirmilcrdccirtumctsl"  (S.  Sclimid).  The  "evil"  is 
not  "malice,"  and  its  development  to  the  highest 
point  (Vulg.),  but  the  danger  to  David,  Saul's 
murder  scheme,  as  appears  from  the  phrase  "by 
him." — Ver.  8.  And  show  mercy  to  thy  ser 
vant, — this  refers  not  merely  to  the  request  of 
ver.  6  (S.  Sehmid,  Keil),  nor  to  what  Jonathan 
phould  do  in  case  Saul's  answer  was  unfavorable, 
but  to  the  general  help  expected  from  him,  that 
David  might  escape  the  threatened  danger.  That 
it  includes  what  David  looks  for  from  Jonathan 
in  case  Saul  answers  angrily,  appears  from  Jona 
than's  reply  in  ver.  0.  David  grounds  his  request 
on  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  which  Jonathan  had 
made  wi'h  him.  So  he  calls  their  covenant  of 
friendship,  because  it  was  not  only  made  with  in 
vocation  of  the  Lord's  name,  but  also  had  its 
deepest  ground  and  origin  in  God,  and  its  conse 
cration  in  their  life-like  communion  with  God. 
Thou  hast  brought  me, — this  indicates  the 
initiative  which,  in  the  concluding  of  the  cove 
nant,  was  on  the  side  of  Jonathan  (xviii.  1-3). — 
In  the  words:  "If  there  is  iniquity  in  me,  slay 
thou  me,"  David  adds  a  special  request,  which  is 
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closely  connected  with  what  precedes.  He  would 
rather  atone  for  any  sin  which  might  rest  on  him 
by  death  at  his  friend's  hand  ;  Jonathan  shall  do 
him  the  kindness  in  this  case  not  to  deliver  him 
up  to  Saul,  that  he  may  not  be  slain  by  hiin. 
This  supposes  that  Jonathan  had  the  right  to  in 
flict  capital  punishment  for  crimes  against  his 
father  as  king.— Vcr.  9.  Jonathan's  answer  first 
decidedly  sets  aside  the  case  lust  put  by  David. 
The  "far  be  it  from  thoo"  is  not  to  be  connected 
with  what  follows,  as  if  it  were  here  said  what  was 
to  be  far  (Ges.,  Del.,  Maur.),  but  is  to  be  taken  ab 
solutely,  and  to  be  referred  (as  ver.  2)  to  what 
David  had  just  said.  The  "from  thee"  is  there 
fore  not  expletive  (Cleric.)  The  Vulg.  rightly: 
absit  hoc  a  te.  This  involves  Jonathan's  firm 
conviction  of  David's  innocence. — Tlion  follows 
Jonathan's  solemn  assurance  that  he  will  inform 
David  if  Saul  exhibits  a  hostile  disposition 
towards  him.  This  was  the  service  of  Jove  which 
he  had  first  to  do  for  his  friend,  that  the  latter 
might  then  take  further  measures  for  saving  his 
life.  (^  is  particle  of  asseveration=yea,  truly.) 
If  I  know  certainly  that  *  *  *  *  that  is,  if, 
from  your  statement  (ver.  7),  I  know  beyond 
doubt  that  evil  on  my  father's  part  is  a  thing  de 
termined.  From  the  connection,  and  on  account 
of  the  vigor  and  emphasis  of  the  interrogation, 
which  is  in  keeping  with  Jonathan's  excited  feel 
ing,  it  is  better  to  construe  the  "if,"  etc.,  as  first 
member  (protasis),  and  the  "  and  not,"  &c.,  as 
second  interrogative  member  (apodosis)  of  a  con 
ditional  sentence*  [as  in  Eng.  A.  A'.]— Vcr.  10, 
Tremell,  Ges.,  Ew.  ($  352  a),  Then,  and  Bunscn 
take  this  as  one  sentence:  "who  will  show  me 
what  rough  thing  perchance  thy  father  will  an 
swer  thee  "  (HO  1N=whatever  thing) ;  against 
which  we  must  insist  with  Kcil  that  this  signifi 
cation  of  IX  occurs  only  where  another  case  is 
mentioned,  where  the  ground-meaning  is  "or." 
As  n^3  ["what'']  indicates  a  new  question,  we  must 
here  suppose  two  questions.  The  first :  "Who  will 
show  me  ?  is  connected  immediately  with  the 
last  words  of  Jonathan  in  ver.  9:  "I  will  come  to 
thee  and  tell  thee,"  namely,  the  evil  determined  on 
by  my  father.  David  is  thinking  in  this  first  ques 
tion  of  the  danger  which  Jonathan  would  thus 
incur,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  putting  him  out 
of  the  question,  asks :  "Who  will  show  me  (the 
evil),"  that  is,  what  thy  father  decrees  against  me 
(Maur.)  "  He  asks  what  he  would  be  willing  to 
tell  a  servant"  (S.  Schmid).  The  fieri.  Bib.  ex 
plains  excellently:  "The  matter  cannot  be  en 
trusted  to  a  servant,  and  thou  must  have  care  for 
thyself,  lest  thou  also  come  under  thy  father's  dis 
pleasure."  The  sense  is  therefore :  "  No  one  will 
tell  me,"  namely,  the  evil  determined  by  Saul. 
This  question,  with  its  negative  sense,  is  the  an 
swer,  spoken  with  excited  feeling,  to  Jonathan's 
word :  "  I  will  tell  thee  the  evil  determined  on," 
and  the  tender,  thoughtful  form  in  which  he 
clothes  the  decided  :  "  Thou  canst  not  tell  me." 
The  second  question:  Or  what  harsh  thing 
will  thy  father  answer  thee  ?  refers  to  Saul's 
anger  (ver.  7),  whence  Jonathan  purposed  learn 
ing  that  Saul's  evil  plan  against  David  was  com 
pleted.  Schmid's  explanation :  "  and  if  thou  choose 
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a  messenger,  how  shall  I  understand  what  evil 
thy  father  answers  ?"  rests  on  the  false  distinction 
between  a  person  bringing  the  information  (to 
whom  only  the  first  question  is  to  refer),  and  the 
nature  of  the  information  (to  which  the  second 
question  is  to  refer),  and  requires  us  to  supply  a 
sentence  which  could  by  no  means  have  been 
omitted.  Maur.,  De  Wette,  Keil  regard  the  ques 
tion  as  referring  to  the  evil  consequences  to  Jona 
than,  if  he  himself  brought  the  information  to 
David:  What  would  thy  father  answer  thee 
hard  (Maur.:  "  what  thinkest  thou  he  would  de 
cree  against  thee,"  contrary  to  to  the  meaning  of 
HJ£),  if  thou  thyself  didst  it?  Against  this  is 
the  word  "ansiver"  since  Jonathan  would  not  say 
I  to  Saul  that  he  intended  to  tell  David — and  we 
J  cannot  appropriately  supply  the  idea  that,  if  Saul 
I  afterwards  hoard  of  Jonathan's  going  to  David, 
lie  would  answer  him  harshly.  Rather  the  second 
!  question  reads  fully:  "Or  who  will  tell  what  thy 
father,"  etc.  Saul's  evil  word,  by  which  his  fixed 
evil  purpose  is  to  be  discovered,  is  distinguished 
from  this  latter.  But  the  evil  answer  is  not  to  be 
uivlerslood  of  threats  against  David  (Bottcher), 
but  of  harsh  language  towards  Jonathan  (vcrs. 
(!,  7).  In  this  double  question  David  denies  or 
doubts  that  in  this  unfortunate  case  information 
can  be  given  him.  The  two-fold  question,  with 
its  negative  meaning,  corresponds  to  David's  ex 
cited  state  of  mind,  and  makes  a  full  and  candid 
conversation  necessary,  for  which  purpose  Jona 
than  invites  David  to  go  with  him  to  the  field. 
[Erdmann's  translation  is  hardly  satisfactory;  the 
second  clause  does  not  suit  the  question:  "who 
will  tell?"  The  rendering:  "who  will  tell  me 
if  perchance  thy  father,"  £c.,  is  the  smoother, 
and  suits  the  context  better,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  IN  can  mean  simply  "if." — TR.]  Ver. 
11.  Let  us  go  into  the  field,  namely,  out  of 
the  city  of  Gibcah,  or  the  royal  residence  therein, 
where  this  conversation  was  held.  It  certainly 
accords  with  David's  words  to  suppose  that  they 
wished  to  escape  from  observation  (Then.),  in 
order  to  speak  further  undisturbedly  of  the 
matter,  and  to  think  over  ways  and  means  (fieri. 
j  jji'6.);  but  at  the  same  time  the  context  suggests 
as  another  aim,  that  Jonathan  wished  to  point 
out  what  he  thought  a  fit  place  wherein  to  give 
his  friend  by  a  trustworthy  sign  the  desired  infor 
mation,  comp.  vers.  19-24.  This  obviously  sup 
poses  Jonathan's  fixed  determination,  in  spite  of 
David's  protest,  to  bring  the  message  himself. 
That  Jonathan  went  out  for  the  sake  of  the  oath 
which  he  afterwards  [see  ver.  42]  renewed  with 
David  (Grot.:  "  they  used  to  swear  in  the  open 
air")  is  less  probable. 

Vers.  12-23  is  essentially  the  full  positive  an 
swer  to  David's  question,  wThich  was  meant  in  a 
negative  sense.  Vers.  12,  13.  Jonathan's  solemn 
oath  that  he  will  inform  him  of  the  mind  of  his 
father.  The  solemnity  and  loftiness  of  the  vow, 
heightened  by  the  oath,  answers  to  the  epoch- 
making  importance  and  decisive  significance  of 
this  moment  in  David's  life ;  for  from  this  mo 
ment  David's  way  must  coincide  with  that  of  Saul, 
or  for  ever  diverge  from  it  and  be  for  him  a  way 
of  uninterrupted  suffering. — That  Jonathan  be 
gins  his  address  with  a  solemn  invocation  of  God, 
"Jehovah,  God  of  Israel"  (De  Wette,  Keil)  [so 
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Eng.  A.  V.,  see  "  Text,  and  Gram."]  is  untena 
ble,  because  there  is  no  analogy  for  such  a  mode 
of  address,  and  because  of  the  introduction  "Jo 
nathan  said  to  David"  (Thenius).  Nor  can  we 
suppose  an  interrupted  discourse,  resumed  in  ver. 
l!{,  for  against  this  is  the  beginning  of  ver.  !.'>: 
"The  Lord  do  so."*  As  an  oath  follows,  it  is 
simplest  to  regard  this  as  the  formula  of  an  oath 
by  Go;l,  not  supplying  (with  Maurer):  "may 
God  destroy  me,"  or  (Syr.,  Arab.):  "God  is  my 
witness,"  but  (with  Thenius  supplying  ""n  "after 
Co-1.  Kcnn.  500  and  224  margin,"  which  mi'.rht  ; 
ca;  ily  fall  out  before  JUTT)  reading:  "as  (iod 
lives";"  unless  with  I>unsen  we  take  the  "Jeho 
vah,  God  of  Israel,"  as  a  lively  ejaculation  in 
the  sense  of  an  oath="%  God" — The  pmfa.-is 
begins:  "Avhen  I  sound  my  father,"  and  go-1.-?  to 
the  end  of  ver.  12.  "in^  rW3="  to-morrow 

T  T  "*  T 

about  this  time,"  as  in  1  Kings  xix.  2;  xx.  <>; 
2  Kings  vii.  1,  13,  and  the  full  phrase  in  Josh.  | 
xi.   (')    (Gesen.).     The    following    word    "on    the 
third  day"  is  without  a  conjunction  (which  with  j 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  sen-")  ! 
and  similarly  depends  on  flj£3,=u  the  third  day 
about  this  time."     This  expression  "to-morrow  , 
or  next  day"  refers  to  the  statement  of  time  in  , 
ver.  5,  and  supposes  that  the  festival   was  conti 
nued  by  a  meal  the  day  after  new  moon.     And 
behold,  there  is  good  for  David,   etc.  — In 
circumstantial  phrase,  whieh  befits    the    solemn 
and  serious  character  of  the  situation,  Jonathan 
distinguishes  the  two  cases,  the  favorable  and  the 
unfavorable,  in  order  to  make  each  the  object   of 
a  solemn  oath.     Jonathan  swears  that  in  the  first 
case  he  will  send  to  J)ari<!  to  unrnr^r  his  c<tr,   that  ; 
is,  to  reveal  to  him,  inform    him    that   Saul    is 
favorably  disposed  towards  him,  comp.  xxii.  S. — 
Ver.  13  the  apodosis :  "so  do  the  Lord  to  Jona-  j 
than,"  etc.     The  same  formula  in  oaths  in  xiv.  ' 
41;  1  Kings  xix.  2. — The  opposite  case  is  intro 
duced    with    ""3    without    adversative    particle: 
''  (P>ut)  if  it  please  my  father  to  do  thee  evil,"  ctc.\  \ 


*  [Yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  read :  "Jehovah,  flod  of 
Israol— when  I  have  sounded,  ctt-.. — if  there  be  pood 
and  I  show  it  not,  so  do  Jehovah  to  Jonathan,"  which 
is  instead  of  "Jehovah  do  so  to  mo  if  there  be  good  and 
I  show  it  not."  The  difficulty  is  only  in  the  post-posi 
tion  of  tho  adjuration. — Tu.] 

f  Instead  of  Hiphil  2D'11  read  with  Bottch.  and  Then. 
Qul.  2!3"i  '' whieh  may  be  construed,  as  with  *J£)7  S 
"T.T3  '.Ps-  lxiv-  32)> so  also  with-  ^X  "  (Biittch  ).  The  Ac- 
cus.  particle  before  the  subject  nj^H  —=  "  as  respects," 
quoad,  "  if  it  please  my  father  in  respect  of  evil."  "But 
this  word  (HX)  <*an  never  denote  the  Nominative  ;  yet 
often  only  tho  general  sense  of  the  discourse  calls  forth 
the  Ace.,  since  tho  active  form  of  connection  everywhere 
presses  in  as  the  most  natural  "  (Ew.,  \  277  d).  So  stands 
tho  Accus.-particlo  after  the  opposite  of  3D",  that  is, 
J,*"V.  2  Sam.  xi.  25.  Bunsen  remarks  that  after  "my  fa 
ther"  X'lirr?  "  to  bring,"  has  probably  fallen  out.  But 
"  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  TIX  as  Accus. 
partiele,  to  insert  a  supposed  JOnS  from  the  Sept.  What 
tho  latter  renders  ai 


The  a  pod  os  is  :  "I  will  show  it  thee  and  send 
tliee  away  that  thou  mayest  go  in  peace,"  a>- 
serLs,  in  distinetioii  from  the  preceding  apodo- 
sis,  that  Jonathan  in  this  case  will  bring  David 
the  information  himself  without  the  intervention 
of  a  m&isenyr.  With  this  promise,  continued  hv 
an  oath,  Jonathan  connects  the  wish:  "The  Lord 
be  with  thee  as  he  hath  been  with  my  father." 
This  indicates  that  Jonathan  has  at  least  a  pre 
sentiment  of  David's  high  destinv  and  his  future 
calling,  which  he  is  nome  time  to  fultil  as  King 
of  Israel  in  Saul's  place. — This  comes  out  still 
more  clearly  in  what  follows.  For  in  vi-rs.  14- 
lo  with  such  a  presentiment  he  begs  David  in 
the  future  to  maintain  faithfully  his  mercy  and 
love  towards  him  even  in  misfortune.  On  the 
ground  of  what  is  now  happening  to  Saul  and 
David  under  the  divine  providence,  he  foresees 
how  Saul  and  his  house  will  he  hurled  from  the 
royal  power,  and  David  thereto  elevated.  In 
Jonathan's  pious  soul,  whieh  felt  and  perceived 
( lod's  righteous  working,  there  lay  hid  adivinatory 
and  prophetic  element,  as  here  appears.  Jonathan, 
having  before  expressed  his  wish  for  David,  here 
declares  what  he  desires  from  David  as  counter- 
proof  of  faithful  friendship.  With  reference  to 
the  oriental  custom  of  killing  the  children  and 
relations  of  the  former  king  on  ascending  the 
throne,  Jonathan  begs  David  hereafter  to  show 
mercy  to  his  hoi:<e.  ''The  syntactical  construc 
tion  is  a  somewhat  violent  one,  as  accords  with 
the  emotion  of  the  speaker"  (I»uusen).  Of  the 
various  explanations  of  this  difficult  passage  onlv 
the  two  following  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
T!ie  one  understands  a  question  to  the  end  of  ver. 
1  I:  "And  wilt  thou  not,  if  1  yet  live,  wilt  thou 
not  show  me  the  kindness  of  the  Lord,  that  I  die 
not?"  Ver-  1">  cannot  then  be  a  part  of  thf  ques 
tion,  but  must  be  taken  as  the  subjoined  expres 
sion,  of  confident  expectation:  "And  thou  wilt 
not  cut  oil'  thy  kindness  from  my  house  for  ever, 
not  even  when,"  etc.  I>ut  this  sudden,  abrupt 
transition  to  a  question  and  then  again  to  direct 
discourse  is  strange,  even  if  these  vacillations  and 
diversities  of  discourse  are  referred  to  Jonathan's 
excited  feeling.  The  second  explanation,  whieh 
is  the  preferable  one,  introduces  a  wish  by  a 
slight  change  in  the  pointing  of  the  Hebrew.* 
Jonathan,  having  invoked  a  blessing  on  David, 
thus  expresses  his  wish  for  himself:  "And 
wouldst  thou,  if  I  still  live,  wouldst  thou  show 
me  the  kindness  of  God,  and  not,  if  I  die,  not 
cut  off  thy  love  from  my  house  for  ever?"  So 
Syr.,  Arab.,  Maur.,  Then.,  Ew.,  Keil.  The  corre 
spondence  and  parallelism  of  the  clauses  is  thus 
evident:  to  "if  I  yet  live"  answers  "if  I  die/'f 


is  clearly  not  X^Hl,  but  '3X 
•  T  :  -T 


itself  read  as  X'SX  (as  in  1  Kings  xxi.  20  ;  eonip.  1  Sa 
muel  xvii.  r.4  ;  xviii.  2T),  because  -^JX.  2tf"  was  wanting 
in  its  text  "  (Bdttch.). 

*  In  ver.  14,  instead  of  the  double  X  *?1  is  read  NJ  /I.  or 
N1?!  -=  }bl,  partiolc  of  wish,  so  in  xiv.  ?b  ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  19  : 

"(3  that,""irffeiaw»,  u«nnlly  with  the  Impf.,  V.w.  g32o  6,  ? 
3586. 


t  For 


.  which,  put  thus  absolutely,  accords  with 


tho  feelingof  the  speaker,  we  are  not  with  Thenius  after 
Sept  and  Vulg.  to  read  niDX    fKO    DX1  ;  tho  condi 

tional  particle  is  often  wanting,  and  is  here  naturally 
supplied  from  the  preceding  "if  I  still  live." 
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To  the  "  show  kindness  to  me"  answers  the  similar 
negative  request,  "cut  not  off  thy  kindness  from 
my  ho  use, — not  even  when,"  &c.  "Kindness  of 
the  Lord;"  that  is,  love,  goodness,  such  as  the 
Lord,  as  covenant-God,  shows  His  people  accord 
ing  to  His  promise,  and,  therefore,  one  member 
of  the  people  ought  to  show  to  another,  especially 
in  such  a  covenant  of  love  made  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.  By  this  request  for  the  "kindness 
of  the  Lord"  Jonathan  indicates  David's  duty 
to  show  him  this  love.  "2s"ot  even  when  the 
Lord  shall  cut  off  the  enemies  of  David,  every 
one  from  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  rr"Orl3 
forms  an  assonance  to  K /}  fVpi}:  "do  not  cut  off 
.  .  .  even  when  the  Lord  shall  cuiojf."  Jonathan 
clearly  understands  that  enmity  against  David  is 
enmity  against  the  Lord's  purpose  and  act,  and 
that  God's  destroying  judgment  must  fall  on  his 
father's  house  because  of  its  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  Lord.  His  request  that  his  house  may  be 
exceptcd  from  this  judgment,  as  executor  of  which 
he  regards  David,  is  founded  on  and  justified  by 
his  position  outside  of  the  circle  of  "enemies" 
(since  he  recognises  God's  will  concerning  David, 
and  bends  to  it  as  David's/rtencZ),  so  that,  though 
a  member  of  Saul's  house,  he  docs  not  belong  to 
it  so  far  as  concerns  the  judgment  of  extermina 
tion. — See  the  fulfilment  of  Jonathan's  request,  2 
Sam.  ix. — Ver.  1G  is  a  remark  of  the  narrator  1 ) 
on  this  covenant  between  Jonathan  and  David, 
and  2)  on  the  actual  fulfilment  of  Jonathan's  word 
respecting  the  overthrow  of  David's  enemies. 
"And  Jonathan  made  a  covenant  with  the  house 
of  David."  After  J^tD'!  supply  rr*13:  comp. 
xxii.  8;  Josh.  vi.  1;  Judg.  xix.  30;  2  Chr.vii.  IS 
[1  Kings  via.  9.  The  examples  from  Josh,  and 
Judges  present  omissions  of  other  words. — Tn.J — 
The  second  part  of  the  verse  (tfpjl)  is  by  many 
put  into  Jonathan's  mouth  as  part  of  his  oath, 
''and  the  Lord  take  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of 
DavuT'  (Then.,  Maur.,  De  Wette,  Buns.).  But 
the  objection  to  this  is,  that  then  (unless  with 
Then,  we  adopt  the  corrupt  Sept.  and  Vulg.  text: 
"and  may  Jonathan's  name  not  be  cut  off  from 
the  house  of  David")  we  must  supply  "saying" 
HEX  between  *  and  1?J32),  which  is  hard,  and  is 
not  found  elsewhere.  And  Keil  rightly  remarks 
that  after  the  insertion  between  conjunction  and 
verb  the  Perf  could  not  have  an  Optative  sense. 
Finally  against  this  view  is  the  fact  that  it  is  psy 
chologically  and  ethically  not  quite  conceivable 
how  Jonathan  should  have  expressed  such  aitv'sA, 
especially  as  this  judgment  as  a  future  fact  had 
already  been  distinctly  looked  at  by  him,  and  was 
the  condition  and  basis  of  his  wish.  "  Require 
at  the  hand"  (T?  tfj53)  =  "  take  vengeance,  pun 
ish,"  with  the  word  "blood,"  2  Sam.  iv.  11,  with 
out  it  here  and  Josh.  xxii.  23.— Ver.  17.  And 
Jonathan  caused  David  to  swear  again, 
According  to  the  connection  this  does  not  refer 
to  what  follows  from  ver.  18  on  (Maur.),  but  con 
cludes  naturally  the  transaction  between  Jonathan 
and  David, — but  not  as  an  oath  by  which  Jona 
than  assures  David  anew  that  he  will  keep  his 
promise  (Then.),  according  to  the  incorrect  ren 
dering  of  Sept,  and  Vulg.  "he  swore  to  David" 
(from  which  Then,  would  read  "  to  David,"  in 


stead  of  Ace.  "David")  —  rather  it  is  an  oath  by 
which  Jonathan  adjures  David  to  fulfil  his  last 
request  (vers.  14,  15).  The  "again"  refers  to 
ver.  12.  He  adjured  him  "by  his  love  to  him;" 
that  is,  he  made  his  love  to  David  the  ground  of 
his  request,  so  that  David  might  in  turn  show  his 
love.  [Or,  his  love  to  David  made  him  anxious 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  between  their 
houses;  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  his  children 
shut  out  from  the  love  of  this  his  much-loved 
friend,  whom  he  loved  as  himself.  —  TR.].  The 
words:  "for  lie  loved  him  as  his  own  soul"  con 
firm  and  define  the  preceding  "by  his  love  to 
him,"  and  indicate  the  cordialness  of  his  friendly 
love,  which  is  like  his  love  for  himself;  that  is, 
he  loves  his  friend  as  himself.  The  "soul"  is  the 
centre  of  the  inner  life  and  of  the  whole  person 
ality.  Comp.  xviii.  1-3. 

Ver.  18  sq.  Further  conversation  on  the  car 
rying  out  of  Jonathan's  promise.  —  As  to  ver.  18 
comp.  ver.  5.  —  (The  Perf.  with  Waw  consec.  has 
a  future  signification  when  preceded  not  only  by 
an  express  Fut.  but  also  by  any  indication  of  fu 
turity,  as  here  the  words:  "to-morrow  is  new 
moon.")  The  presupposed  situation  is  resumed 
as  basis  for  the  following  agreement.  —  Ver.  19. 
And  on  the  third  day  come  down  quickly. 
If  we  point  the  I  lob.  form  as  a  verb  =  "'to  do  a 


thing  the  third  day"  (^$v£H),  Ges.,  Ew.,  Maur., 
it  is  to  be  taken  asyndctically  with  the  following 
word  in  an  adverbial  sense  (Ges.,  $  1-42,  3,  c)  — 
"  do  it  on  the  third  day  that  thou  come  down." 
But  this  sense  of  the  word  occurs  nowhere  else  ; 
Gesenius'  reference  to  the  Arab,  ''to  come  every 
fourth  day"  does  not  suit  here,  because  nothing 
is  said  of  coming  every  fourth  day.  We  might 
more  easily  assume  the  meaning  "  to  do  a  thing 
the  third  time"  (1  Kings  xviii.  34),  and  render 
"  a  third  time  come  down."  The  first  time  of  his 
going  down  was  in  xix.  2.  our  present  narrative 
gives  the  second  time,  and  ver.  35  would  be  the 
third  time.  But  besides  the  forced  character  of 
this  explanation,  we  have  against  this  vocalization 
of  the  lleb.  text  (the  Sept.  rptaaevaetc  favors  it) 
the  Chald.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  and  Vulg.,  which  render 
"And  on  the  third  day"  and  we  must  therefore 

read  f^$  {EM,  which  agrees  with  ver.  5.  The 
words  "Come  down  very"  [so  literally  the  Heb.] 
are  also  somewhat  strange;  not  on  account  of  the 
Adv.  "down"  (Then.),  for  this  is  explained  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  field  of  meeting 
being  lower  than  the  surrounding  highlands 
(  Cler.  :  "  Jonathan  seems  to  wish  David  to  go 
down  into  a  very  deep  valley  as  near  as  possible 
to  Gibeah,  where  Jonathan  himself  would  tell 
him  what  was  to  be  done"  —  but  on  account  of  the 
word  '/very"  (1X13).  The  Vulg.  has  "descend 
quicMy"  From  the  difficulty  of  the  reading  some 
substitute  ''thou  wilt  be  missed"  Oj?.JO>  Chald., 
Syr.,  Ar.)  for  the  "come  down;"  but,  apart  from 
the  difficulty  of  explaining  how  the  lleb.  text 
came  from  this  reading,  the  expression  "  On  the 
third  day  thou  wilt  be  much  missed"  is  very 
strange,  and  the  "very"  with  "comedown"  is 
less  surprising  if  we  take  it  =  "quickly,"  and 
suppose  it  necessary  to  insist  on  a  quick  descent 
to  the  place  of  meeting  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  being  observed.  Perhaps,  however,  the  text  ia 
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corrupt,  and  instead  of  "IND  ("very")  we  should 
read  "lj/10,  "  appointed  place  of  meeting,"  cmnp. 
Josh.  viii.  11.  It  would  be  an  Aec.  of  place  as  in 
ver.  11;  see  the  similar  expression  in  verse  3o, 
which  refers  to  this  passage.  [Eng.  A.  V.  gives 
a  very  doubtful  translation  of  the  Heb.  text;  see 
"Text,  and  Gram."—  Tit.  J.—  And  come  to  the 
place  where  thou  didst  hide  on  the  day 
of  the  business.  Tln.se  words  are  usually 
rightly  referred  to  the  narrative  in  xix.  2.  But 
what  does  ''the  day  of  the  business"  mean? 
Against  the  reference  to  the  wicked  deed  of  Saul, 
which  forced  David  to  ily  (Manr.,  Ew.,  De  Wette), 
Thcnius  rightly  savs  that  the  word  never  means 
"wicked  deed"  in  itself,  but  only  when  the  con 
nection  points  to  it  (Job  xxxiii.  17).  But  in  xix.  2. 
there  is  mention  not  of  a  deed,  but  only  of  a  pur 
pose  of  Saul  ;  the  explanation  "  on  the  dav  of  the 
purposed  evil"  (Ew.)  adds  something  not  con 
tained  in  the  word.  Against  the  rendering  "on 
the  work  day"  as  opposed  to  "  trust-day"  (Chald.. 
Sept.,  Yulg.,  Ges.,  Luther)  is  the  fact  that,  as 
Then,  remarks,  to  obtain  a  titting  sense,  we  must 
then  read  :  "  Thou  wilt  come  /ro//i  the  place  where 
thou  (on  the  work-day)  shall  have  hidden  thy 
self."  Bunscn's  explanation  "on  the  day  when 
that  happened"  (xix.  '2,  3)  attenuates  the  mean 
ing  of  the  Ileb.  word  (HEp?^),  yea,  directly  con 
tradicts  it.  [The  word  means  "  something  done." 
—  Til.]  The  rendering  "on  the  day  of  the  busi 
ness  (known  to  thee)  "  (Tanehum,  Then.,  Keil) 
is  unsatisfactory,  because  it  is  then  wholly  uncer 
tain  what  business  occurred  on  that  day.  Hold 
ing  fast  to  the  view  that  that  day  (  xix.  2  sq.)  was 
the  one  here  referred  to,  the  "business,"  regarded 
by  Jonathan  as  specially  memorable,  could  only 
be  Jonathan's  deed,  when  near  that  spot  lie  turned 
aside  his  father's  murderous  thoughts  from  David, 
having  brought  him  to  the  spot  where  David  was 
hidden  and  could  hear  the  conversation.  This 
was  the  business  which  Jonathan's  brief  allusion 
would  suggest  to  David.  A  reference  to  this  ex 
planation  is  found  as  early  aa  C'lericus:  "rather 
the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  day  when  Jona 
than  occupied  himself  with  this  very  business  of 
David's  safety."  —  And  remain  by  the  stone 


Ezel.  (Sept.  napd.  rb  !•'/)}•</  3  funm,  i 
"  by  that  stone-heap."  So  Then,  and  Ew.,  except 
that  the  latter  reads  ^H,  "the  lonely  waste." 
Tliere  is,  however,  no  need  for  change  of  text  ; 
J3N  is  a  hollow  rock  as  a  hiding-place,  and  Ezel 
is  a  proper  name.)  [On  the  reading  see  "Text. 
and  Gram."—  TR.].—  Yer.  20.  lie  will  shoot  three 
arrows  on  (he  side  of  the  stone;  the  Art.  "  the  three 
arrows"  is  explained  by  supposing  that  Jonathan, 
who  had  no  doubt  come  armed,  snowed  David 
three  arrows  by  which  the  latter  might  from  his 
liiding-plnce  recognise  his  presence.  Jonathan 
would  net  as  if  he  were  practicing  at  a  mark 
(Vulg.  "as  if  exercising  at  a  mark"),  it  being 
understood  that  the  arrows  thus  shot  were  to  be 
gathered  up*  from  the  place  where  they  fell, 
whether  in  front  of  or  behind  the  mark.  (Bottcher: 

In  Hl¥  the  Rnphe,  as  the  accent  shows,  denotes 

*  [This  Verb  is  suppliod  conjecturally,  being  omitted 
in  the  (I.Tinan  text.—  TB.J 


that  H  loses  its  aspiration  by  reason  of  the  neigh 
boring  hard  consonants  (2  X  and  then  1),  or  re 
mains  as  suilix  H  ->  not  a*  tonulww  local  H  -;  this 

H  -  refers  to  the  preceding  fern.  J3X;  HO  that  HIV 
~  jitj:('i  cam,  at  its  (the  stone's}  side  (so  render 
Yulg.,  De  Wette,  and  even  Luther),  expresses  a 
definite  mark.)  —  Yer.  21.  The  agreement  as  to  the 
sit/ii,  whereby  David  was  to  know  whether  there 

j  was  danger  for  him  or  not.  Before  "go,  find  the 
arrows"  the  word  "saying"  has  not  fallen  out, 
but  is  to  be  supplied  (with  Sept.  and  Yulg.)  from 
the  sense.  Comp.  xi.  7  ;  Isa.  x.  :>,  4.  The  pro 
cedure  is  as  follows:  The  servant,  taking  position 
by  order  on  the  side-  of  the  mark,  is  lirst,  after  the 
shooting,  to  go  to  the  mark  in  order  to  find  the 
arrows;  if  then  Jonathan  calls  to  him:  "The 
arrows  are  from  thee,"  that  is  from  the  place 
where  thou  art  "  hitherwai'd"  bring  them, — that  is 
a  sign  for  David  that  it  is  well,  he  is  to  come; 
for  there  is  peace  to  thee,  and  it  is  nothing, 
as  the  Lord  liveth.  But  if  (ver.  22 1  he  says: 
"The  arrows  are  from  thee,"  that  is  "  yoiisides" 
that  is  a  sign  that  David  is  to  go  away,  to  tlee. 
For  the  Lord  sendeth  thee  away,  that  is, 
commands  thee  to  go  away.  —  Yer.  2.">.  And  the 

.  word  that  we  have  "spoken,  that  is,  not 
merely  the  sign  agreed  on,  but  (as  is  indicated 
by  the  "we"  and  the  "I  and  thou")  what  they 
had  said  to  one  another  in  the  whole  all'air,  and 
promised  one  another  before  the  Lord.  Behold, 
the  Lord  is  between  me  and  thee  for  ever, 
comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  41).  \\'e  need  not  with  Sept. 
supply  the  word  "witness,"  since  without  it  the 

j  thought  is  clearly  expressed  that  it  is  the  Lord 
in  whom  they  have  here  anew  concluded  their 
covenant  of  friendship,  and  in  whose  fear  they 

|  feel  themselves  bound  to  maintain  it  and  fulli'l 
their  promises  to  one  another. 

\  ers.  2  1  -M4  The  erceutioit  of  the  agreement,  and 
the  open  exhibition  of  SauP 8  deadly  hate  against  Ihi- 
rid—  Ver.  24.  Instead  of  "sat,"  the 'Sept.  has 
"came  to  the  table,"  but  the  Heb.  text  is  to  be 
retained  as  in  keeping  with  the  rapid  and  minute 
portraiture  of  the  narrative.  The  text  "o/t" 

(above)  the  food  [SjJ,  Eng.  A.  V.  omits  the  prep.] 
is  to  be  retained  against  the  marginal  reading 
(Qeri)  "to;"  "lie  who  sits  at  table  is  elevated, 
comp.  Prov.  xxiii.  30"  (Maur.).— "  Darid  hid 
himself—  Saul  sat  at  table  on  new- moon-day," — 
this  lapidary  double  remark  admirably  and  vi 
vidly  introduces  the  following  narration,  which  is 
marked  precisely  by  this  two-fold  fad.  Saul  sat 
in  his  "scat  by  the  wall,"  as  the  highest,  most  ho 
norable  place,  opposite  the  door.  See  Ilarmar, 
Peob.  v.ber  d.  Orient,  II.  6G  sq.  "As  time  on 
time,"  that  is,  as  formerly,  as  usually,  comp.  iii. 
4;  Num.  xxiv.  1.  Vulg.  secnndum  conxuetudinem. 
The  word  "arose"  presents  serious  difficulties. 
It  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  Sept.  xai  Trpo  tydaoe 

rbv  'lurvAdnv  (D^p^  for  Dj^»  and  render  "Jona 
than  sat  in  front"  (Then.,  Ew.,  Buns.).  But  this 
meaning  of  the  Heb.  word  is  not  proved,  while 
the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  "  he  (Saul)  went  before 
Jonathan"  would  certainly  acCord  with  it,  since 
the  verb  means  "to  go  before."  But  that  would 
be  understood  of  itself,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  context  and  the  syntax  do  not  allow  us  to 
take  "Saul"  as  subject;  therefore,  too,  Clericus' 
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explanation  falls  to  the  ground;  "  Saul  alone  pre 
ceded  Jonathan,"  that,  is,  Jonathan  sat  down  next 
after  him.     The  rendering  of  the  Sept.  clearly 
springs  from  the  difficulty  of  the  expression  "And 
Jonathan  arose."     We  must  try  to  hold  to  the 
text.     The  Syr.  renders:   "And  Jonathan  arose 
and  seated  himself  and  Abner  (seated  himself)  at 
Saul's  side"  (connecting  3 EH  with  Dj^l:  and  put 
ting  )  hefore  "\3?N)«     But  the  insertion  of  " and' 
is  arbitrary,  the  ''sat"  must  be  connected  with 
"Abner,"  and  the  circumstantial  introduction  of 
the   simple   matter-of-course   act    "sat"    by    the 
phrase  "arose,"  which  always  emphatically  indi 
cates  a  transition  from  rest  to  a  new  act  or  acti 
vity,  is  somewhat  farcical.    The  explanation  "  and 
Jonathan  came"   (De  Wette,  Maurer:  Jonathan 
sat  down  next  after  Saul)  does  not  agree  with  the 
meaning  of  the  Heb.  word  (D^p),  which  is  used 
instead   of  "coming"    in   the   elevated,    solemn 
sense  =  "appearing,"  but  never  of  simple  "coin 
ing."     If  we  keep  the  text  and  render  "  and  Jona 
than  arose,  and  Abner  sat"  (Vulg.),  the  only  pos 
sible    explanation    is:    Jonathan    rose    from    his 
place  when  Abner  came,  whether  to  show  him  ho 
nor  as  his  uncle,  or  to  give  him  his  proper  place 
at  Saul's  side,  which  he  had  taken  perhaps  in 
Aimer's  absence  under  the  impression  that  the 
latter  would  not  come  to  the  meal. —  Another  ren 
dering,  however,  naturally  suggests  itself;  point 
ing  the  verb  (31?')  as  causative  (ITiph.  2KHi  writ 
ten  defectively)  as  in  2  Chr.  x.  2  (Ges.  \  f>9,  3  R. 
7),  and  understanding  that  Jonathan  had  already 
seated  himself  after  Saul,  and  that  David's  ab 
sence  was  observed,  we  translate  "  he  arose,  and 
seated  Abner  at  Saul's  side,"  that  is,  in  the  place 
left  vacant  by  David's  absence,*  in  order  that  the 
seat  next  to  Saul  might  not  be  empty,  he  himself 
having  taken  the  seat  on  the  other  side  of  Saul. — 
Maurer  conjectures  that  the  words  "  and  Jonathan 
arose  "  have  been  inserted  here  by  the  mistake  of 
a  transcriber  from  the  beginning  of  ver.  34. — Ver. 
26.  The  first  day  Saul  explained  David's  absence 
by  supposing  that  he  was  ceremonially  unclean 
and  unable  to  take  part  in  the  religious  festival. 
See   Lev.    vii.   20  sq. ;    xv.   16;    Deut.  xxiii.  4. 
[Kitto  suggests  as  the  explanation  of  Saul's  ex 
pecting  David,  that  he  supposed  David  would 
infer  from  the  occurrence  at  Xaioth  xix.  24,  that 
Saul's  mood  was  changed,  and  there  was  no  longer 
danger. — TR.]. — Ver.  27.  The  statement  of  time 
here  is  with  Kcil  to  be  literally  rendered :  "it 
was  on  the  morrow  after  the  new  moon,  the  se 
cond  day  ("J$n  is  Norn,  with  "JTl,  not  Gen.  after 
^.I^L1)   ar>d  David's  place  was  missed,"  so  De 
Wette:  "it  came  to  pass  on  the  following  day  of 
the  new  moon,  the  second."     In  reply  to  Saul's 
question  about  him  Jonathan  gave  the  answer 
agreed  on  in  ver.  6,  only  adding  that  David  was 
called   to  Bethlehem  by  his  brother. — Ver.  28. 
David   earnestly   asked   leave   of  me    to 
Bethlehem,  an  elliptical  expression,  in  which 
"  to  ^>  "  (ver.  G)  is  to  be  supplied.— Ver.  29.  And 
he  hath  commanded  me,  my  brother,  and 
now,  etc.     Stumfjling  at  the  Sing.  " brother"  the 
Sept.  has   "brothers;"  we  are  to  understand  the 
eldest  brother  (Ew.)  as  head  of  the  family,  who 

*  [Similar  is  Abarbanel'a  view,  and  also  Rashi's.— TR.] 


had  the  care  of  the  domestic  arrangements  for  the 
feast.  Vulg.  wrongly  :  "  one  of  my  brothers." 
Syr.  and  Arab,  wrongly  translate:  "  and  he  (Da 
vid)  exhorted  me  and  said  to  me,  my  brother,  if, 
etc  "  Jonathan's  quotation  of  David's  words  is 
somewhat  loose  and  incompact,  agreeing  with  the 
cordial,  light  tone  in  which  one  friend  makes 
such  statements  to  another  in  confidential  inter 
course.  This  is  the  explanation  also  of  the  some 
what  rough  and  jocose  phrase  "  let  me  get  away, 

take  myself  off"  (ntpSsK).  Comp.  the  "run"  in 
ver.  6  (Bunsen). 

Ver.  30  sq.  Saul's  outbreak  of  wrath  in  conse 
quence  of  these  words  of  Jonathan.  Against  the 
rendering  "  thon  ton  of  a  ICOHUUI  perverse  and  rebel 
lions"  (literally, ''  perverse  one  of  rebellion,"  mj?J 
as  Xi.  partcp.,  Maurer:  "son  of  a  perverse  and 
contumacious  mother — ()  perverse  and  obstinate 
son  ")  is  partly  the  hardness  of  the  phrase  "  per 
verse  one  of  rebellion,"  partly  the  monstrosity  of 
the  insult  thus  oifered  to  Jonathan's  mother,  which 
contradicts  the  Ileb.  family-spirit.*  The  last  ob 
jection  lies  also  against  the  rendering  of  Sept. 
and  Vulg.  "thou  son  of  a  rebellious  woman" 
'TP£J  for  TTI£J,  Then.),  or,  as  Vulg.,  "thou  son 
of  a  woman  who  voluntarily  seizes  on  a  man" 
(obviously  reading  ^"jrpH  (Isa.  xiv.  G)  or  ^n^lpn 
for  iWHD).  So  Ew.,  who  puts  Plu.  instead  of 
Sing.:  "thou  son  of  wenches  who  run  after 
f  men)."  The  most  tolerable  rendering  is  that  of 
Roster,  unjustly  made  light  of  by  Then.,  found 
also  in  Olerieus :  "  Thou  son  of  perversity  of  re 
bellion"  (taking  /lU^J  as  abstract  noun,  Xi.  par- 
ticip.  of  ni>>),  full  of  perverse  rebellion.  Cleric.: 
"  It  is  much  better  to  say  that  Jonathan  is  called 
a  son  of  perversity  of  rebellion,  a  common  He 
braism  for  a  man  of  perverse  and  refractory  na 
ture."!  Saul  observes  that  Jonathan  is  on  the 
ide  of  David,  whom  he  wishes  to  destroy  as  an 
aspirant  after  the  throne  and  therefore  a  rebel. 
And  so  he  looks  on  Jonathan  also  as  a  rebel. — In 
the  words  li  Do  I  not  know?"  Saul  intimates  that 
he  is  well  aware  of  the  secret  friendship  between 
Jonathan  and  David,  and  regards  this  excuse  as 
confirmatory  of  his  opinion.  pH2  denotes  choice 
out  of  love,  commonly  construed  with  3,  here  only 
with  {.  [On  the,  unnecessary  Sept.  reading  see 
'Text,  and  Gram."— TR.]).  To  thy  shame 
and  to  the  shame  of  thy  mother's  naked 
ness,  who  will  be  ashamed  of  having  borne  thee. 
^o  we  must  translate,  and  not  with  De  Wette,  "  to 
the  shame  and  nakedness  of  thy  mother,"  nor  with 
Bunsen,  "  to  the  shame  of  thy  unchaste  mother." 
Such  an  expression  from  Saul  would  be  in  con- 


*  [The  most  grievous  insult  to  an  Arab  is  one  directed 
<rainst  his  mother,  but  such  a  phrase  is  not  probable 
lere;  in  the  general  uncertainty  and  obscurity  of  the 
unguage,  Erdmann's  explanation  seems  the  least  ob- 
!'?etionable. — Tu.] 

t  [ Well  hausen  reads  after  Sept. 'H  rn^3  and  renders 

Yom  Judg.  xvi.  12(7ratSasavTOjnoAowrTwv,  comp.  Lagarde's 
Syr.  vs.)  "runaway  slave."  On  our  passage  Frankel 
Vorstudicn  zur  LXX.  187)  says:  "The  Hagada  relates 
hat  Jonathan's  mother  was  one  of -the  maidens  carried 
iff  at  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.),  and  willingly  offered  herself 
•  )  Haul  comp.  Rashi  in  loco  i.  This  Hagada  is  expressed 
n  the  Greek  (LXX.).  and  still  more  clearly  in  the  Vul 
gate.  So  also  in  Joseph.  Ant.  VI.  11,0,  probably  from  the 
-ept.,  as  is  frequent  with  Josephus." — Tu.] 
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tradiction  to  his  previous  reference  to  Jonathan's 
mother  according  to  the  translation  which  we  have 
rejected.  In  ver.  31  we  see  clearly  why  Saul  called 
Jonathan  a  "son  of  perverse  rebellion."  David 
is  making  a  rebellious  attempt  on  the  royal  throne, 
and  Jonathan,  bound  to  him  in  intimate  friend 
ship,  is  therefore  a  rebel.  lie  calls  this  rebellion 
''  perversity,"  because  "  as  long  as  the  son  of  Jesse 
lives  on  the  earth,  he  (Jonathan)  and  his  kingdom 
will  not  be  established."  It  is  therefore  Saul's 
determined  and  permanent  purpose  to  slay  David 
as  a  rebel.  And  so  he  says:  Now  send  and 
fetch  him  to  me,  for  he  is  a  son  of  death. 
These  words  fully  reveal  his  disposition  towards 
David.— Ver.  32.  In  spite  of  this  outbreak  of  rage 
on  his  father's  part  Jonathan  tries  with  mild  and 
quiet  words  to  set  forth  David's  innocence  and  the 
injustice  of  putting  him  to  death,  as  in  xix.  4,  5. 
At  that  time  Saul's  better  feeling  got  the  upper 
hand.  Here,  completely  enslaved  by  his  passion, 
he  is  an  impotent  instrument  of  his  own  blind 
hate. — Ver.  33.  As  David  before,  so  now  Jona 
than  is  the  mark  of  his  spear  hurled  [or,  bran 
dished, — Tu.],  in  blind  rage  (comp.  xviii.  11  ^. 
Jonathan  saw  that  it  was  a  settled  thing  with  his 
father  to  kill  David  (comp.  ver.  9).— Ver.  34.  A 
vivid  and  psychologically  true  description  of  Jo 
nathan's  consequent  conduct;  he  rises  in  fierce 
anger  from  the  table,  cats  nothing  this  second  day 
of  the  new  moon  (in  contrast  with  the  first,  when 
he  took  part  in  the  meal),  and,  what  is  the  reason 
of  his  not  eating,  is  grieved  for  David.*  because 
his  father  had  done  him  shame  [that  is,  done 
David,  not  Jonathan  shame. — Tu.].  That  there 
is  nothing  of  this  in  the  text  (Then.)  cannot  be 
maintained,  for  the  way  in  which  Saul  spoke  of 
the  relation  of  Jonathan  to  David,  and  his  indi 
rect  declaration  that  David  was  a  rebel  against 
him,  the  king,  and  therefore  deserved  death,  was 
shame  and  insult  enough.  And  that  Jonathan 
thought  this  insult  offered  to  his  friend  as  a  com 
pletely  innocent,  man  is  clear  from  his  question: 
Why  sha  1 1  he  die ?  What  has  he  done  ? 

Vers.  35-42.  [Ilcb.  xxi.  1].  According  to  the 
agreement  David  is  informed  of  Saul's  attitude 
towards  him,  and,  after  a  sorrowful  parting  with 
his  friend,  betakes  himself  to  flight. 

Yer.  35.  The  following  morning  Jonathan  went 
to  the  field  to  meet  David  at  the  appointed  place 

(TtjlrtD1?),  not  "at  the  time  agreed  on,"  which 
tmnslntion  requires  too  much  to  be  supplied ;  and 
with  him  a  smnll  sen-ant  "who  would  not  so  easily 
suspect  anything;  this  trifling  notice  is  of  great 
value  as  testimony  to  the  historical  realncss  of  the 
occurrence"— (Then.). — Ver.  3G.  The  narration 
is  evidently  abridged.  Jonathan  says  to  the  ser 
vant:  Bring  the  arrows.  This  plural  answers  to 
the  agreement  in  ver.  20  sq.,  which  seems  to 
be  contradicted  by  the  following  statement  that 
Jonathan  shot  only  one  arrow  ('i*n  is  ancient  un- 
shortencd  Sing,  for  later  ]§n,  as  in  vers.  37,  38;  2 
Ki.  ix.  24 ;  see  Ew.,  g  186,  2  e. ).  "  To  send  it  be 
yond  him,"  so  that  the  arrow  went  further  than 
the  servant  had  run.— Ver.  37.  To  the  place 
(or,  the  region,  Thenius)  of  the  arrow  which 


*  {Bib.  Comm.:  The  generosity  of  Jonathan's  charac 
ter  is  seen  in  that  he  resented  the  wrong  done  to  his 
friend,  not  that  done  to  himself.— TB.]. 


Jonathan  had  shot,  according  to  the  agree 
ment  with  David,  which  referred  to  three  arrows 
to  be  shot,  Jonathan  calls  to  the  boy:  "  Is  not  the 
arrow  beyond  thee  ?"  Jonathan  uses  a  question 
instead  of  direct  discourse  (as  in  vers.  20-22)  in 
order  more  certainly  to  make  the  boy  believe  that 
he  was  merely  practicing  at  a  mark.  lie  heaps 
up  words  of  command  "  hasten,  hurry,  stay  not," 
to  keep  the  boy's  attention  fixed  on  the  arrow, 
that  he  might  not  chancu  to  see  David,  who  was 
hid  near  by.  "The  boy  took  up  the  arrow." 
The  text  (Sing.)  is  to  be  retained  against  the  Qeri 
(1'lu.),  since  the  purpose  is  to  tell  of  one  arrow 
onlv.  "  lie  came  (not  as  Sept.  '  brought')  to  his 
master,"  that  is,  bringing  the  arrow.  While  in 
vers.  20-22  this  procedure  is  summarily  described 
of  three  arrows,  the  account  here  is  of  one.  The 
diU'erence  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  supposi 
tion  that  Jonathan  shortened  the  alluir  and  shot 
only  once,  because  there  was  danger  in  delay 
(Then.),  for  the  shooting  of  three  arrows  was  a 
principal  point  in  the  agreement,  and  if  there  had 
been  such  need  of  haste,  the  following  parting- 
scene  could  not  have  taken  place.  Rather  we 
must  suppose  that  Jonathan  did  so  with  each  of 
the  three  arrows.  Hither,  as  Bunsen  remarks, 
Jonathan  shot  the  arrows  one  right  after  another, 
or  he  thrice  repeated  it.  In  the  first  case  we  must 
hold  with  Keil  that  the  Sing,  here  "stands  in  an 
indefinite  general  way,  the  author  not  thinking  it 
neccssarv,  after  what  be  has  before  said,  to  state 
that  Jonathan  shot  three  arrows  one  after  an 
other." 

Ver.  40.  Jonathan,  having  given  his  artillery 

to  the  lad — we  need  not  with  Sept.  read  7j£  for 
Sx  (Then.)— sent  him  to  the  city,  that  he  might 
be  alone  with  David. — Ver.  41.  David  rose  from 
the  south  side  of  the  rock,  where  he  had  been  con 
cealed,  the  preceding  aliair  having  occurred  on 
the  north  side,  win  nee  the  boy  returned  to  the 
city  which  lay  north  of  David's  hiding-place,  so 
that  the  latter  was  completely  hid  from  him.  It 
accords  verv  well  with  this  statement  of  the  points 
of  the  compass  that  David  afterward  fled  south 
ward  to  Xob.";;"  The  affecting  description  of  the 
sorrowful  parting  is  in  keeping  with  the  deep 
emotion  of  these  two  hearts  (one  loving  the  other 
as  himself)  not  merelv  on  account  of  the  separa 
tion,  which  was  final,  but  on  account  of  the  great 
dangers  and  grievous  sufferings  whicli  the  one  saw 
that  the  other  must  inevitably  endure  from  Saul. 
"  David  fell  on  his  face  to  the  ground  and  bowed 
himself  thrice."  Clericus:  "To  do  Jonathan  ho 
nor,  that  he  might  implore  his  help  or  gratefully 
acknowledge  his  kindness."  Joseph  us  :  "  he  did 
obeisance  and  called  him  the  saviour  of  his  life." 
— There  is  no  need  to  render  with  Vulgate  and 
Syriac  (}N  for  1J£) :  "But  David  wept  still  more," 
that  is,  than  Jonathan.  No  sense  can  be  ex 
tracted  from  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint  "unto 
a  great  consummation"  (fwf  ovvrefoific  //rj-d^/c, 
according  to  Thenius  from  substitution  of 

DF1   for  T^),  which  provokes   from   Capell  the 


*  [A  point  can  hardly  he  made  of  this.  David  might 
just  as  well  have  fled  in  any  other  direction,  and  chose 
the  south  because  he  was  naturally  inoro  familiar  with 
the  region  where  he  was  brought  up. — S»*e  "Text,  and 
Gram."  for  the  difficulties  ot  the  text— Ta.]. 
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merry  remark  that,  according  to  this,  the  two 
friends  are  still  weeping,  and  will  continue  to 
weep  till  the  last  day.*  We  must  render  lite 
rally:  "David  did  greatly/' — namely,  wept  vio 
lently,  aloud.  For  the  construction  comp.  Joel  ii. 
20,  21 ;  Ps.  cixvi.  2,  3. — Ver.  42.  Jonathan  must 
quickly  part  from  his  weeping  friend  to  spare  him 
further  danger.  From  the  connection  and  the 
circumstances  it  is  not  probable  that  another  con 
versation  [of  which  Jonathan's  words  are  merely 
the  conclusion]  had  before  taken  place  (Keil). 
Jonathan's  parting  word  is:  1)  a  wish  for  peace 
or  blessing,  and  2)  conjuring  him  that  the  cove 
nant  of  friendship  be  forever  maintained.  The 
apodosis  is  not  uttered;  the  aposiopesis  accords 
with  Jonathan's  deep  emotion. — Chap.  xx.  1  [in 
En"1.  A.  V.  xx.  42].  The  concluding  scene.  Da 
vid  goes  his  way  in  flight ;  Jonathan  returns  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  city. 

HISTORICAL   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  David  designates  the  covenant  of  friendship 
which  Jonathan  had  made  with  him  (xviii.  1  sq.) 
as  one  which   he   made  witli   him    in   the  Lord 
(comp.  xxiii.  18).     It  was  therefore  not  a  friend 
ship  which  rested  merely  on  mutual  good  feeling, 
but  was  based  on  a  recognized  common  union  of 
heart  with   the   living   God.      Jonathan's  heart 
clung  in  firm  faith  and  trust  to  the  Lord;  this 
was  the  root  of  his  heroic  courage  and  his  victo 
rious  prowess   (comp.  xiv.  G) ;  this  fre.sh  power 
of  faith,  which  elevated  and  sanctified  his  whole 
being,  won  him  David's  regard  and  love.     Da 
vid's  whole  life-course  showed  Jonathan  the  di 
rect  wonderful  gracious  leading  of  the  Lord,  to 
which  he  humbly  submitted  himself.     The  two 
hearts  were  one  in  looking  to  and  hoping  in  the 
living  God,  in   humble  obedience   to   His  holy 
will-     This  was  the  foundation  of  their  commu 
nion  of  love  and  life  in  the  Lord.     "  God  works 
such  unions  through  and  in  Himself,  so  that  such 
souls  become  wholly  one"   (Bed.  JJib.). 

2.  On  the  light  of  this  noble  friendship  con 
cluded  in  the  Lord  falls  the  shadow  of  the  "lie 
of  necessity"  to  which  David  resorts  in  order  to 
save  himself  from  Saul's  murderous  designs,  and 
into  which  Jonathan  allows  himself  to  be  enticed 
by  David,  having  given  the  unconditional  pro 
mise:  "What  thy  soul  says,  I  will  do  for  thee." 
Yet  the  duty  of  absolute  truthfulness  could  not  be 
known  so  clearly  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  from  that  of  the  New ;  of  the  same 
David  who  expressly  said  "  Keep  thy  lips  from 
speaking  guile"  (Ps.  xxxiv.  14  [13] )  precisely  the 
opposite   is   here   and   elsewhere    related.      But 
though  there  is  in  the  narrative  no  condemnation 
of  the  lie,  the  course  of  events  brings  a  judgment 
on  it ;  for  Saul  sees  through  it  immediately.     On 
Jonathan  falls  his  father's  rage  (thereby  roused), 
and  Saul's  anger  burns  the  more  violently  against 
David.     Instead  of  having  recourse  to  a  lie  as  a 
supposed  necessary  self-help,  they  ought  to  have 
united  in  unconditional  trust  in  the  Lord's 'help, 
and  have  committed  their  affairs  to  Him.     Com 
pare  how  the  Lord  formerly  exposed  and  brought 
to  naught  the  lies  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen. 


*  [The  phrase  o-yvreAeta  is  used  in  New  Test,  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  39  al. — TR.]. 


xii.  11  sq.;  xxvi.  7  sq.),  and  punished  the  lie  of 
Ecbecca  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  6sq.). 

IIOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 
Yer.  1  sqq.  SCHLIER  :  The  old  saying  is  right : 

Silently  suffer,  forbear  and  endure, 

Thy  troubK's  to  no  one  lament; 
Despair  not  of  God,  for  His  promise  is  sure, 

And  daily  thy  help  will  be  sent. 

But  it  is  another  thing  when  we  are  indeed  silent 
to  the  world,  but  tell  our  troubles  and  conflicts  to 
a  faithful  friend,  when  we  communicate  to  others 
all  that  oppresses  us,  when  we  do  not  complain 
and  lament,  but  do  seek  counsel  and  consolation. 
— STARKE  :  Even  great-hearted  men  sometimes 
grow  faint-hearted;  let  us  therefore  not  build  too 
much  on  ourselves,  but  on  God,  whose  power  is 
mighty  in  the  weak  (2  Cor.  xii.  9  ;  Ps.  xxx.  8). — • 
[Ver.  2.  SCOTT:  Pious  children  will  veil  the  faults 
of  their  parents  as  far  as  consists  with  other  du 
ties,  and  speak  as  favorably  of  them  as  truth  per 
mits. — TR.]  —  Ver.  3-  STARKE:  Even  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.*  O  man,  do  think 
of  it,  and  never  feel  secure  (Ps.  xxxix.  6). — [Ver. 
4.  Here  friendsli ip  goes  too  far.  It  is  wrong  to 
promise  unconditional  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  another.  He  may  err  in  judgment  and  ask 
what  is  unwise,  or  may  be  misled  by  interest  and 
ask  what  is  wrong.  And,  besides,  every  man  is 
solemnly  bound  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and 
conscience  in  the  direction  of  his  conduct.  Jona 
than  was  led  by  this  promise  to  tell  a  falsehood, 
which  his  father  detected,  and  was  thereby  the 
more  enraged  (vers.  28-33). — Ver.  6.  TAYLOR: 
From  brooding  morbidly  over  Saul's  treatment 
of  him,  to  the  entire  exclusion  from  his  mind  of 
God's  constant  care  over  him,  David  fell  into  de 
spair,  and  ran  into  a  course  of  reckless  deceit 
which  brought  the  most  fearful  consequences  in 
its  train  (chaps,  xx. — xxii.).  —  TR.]  —  Ver.  8. 
STARKE  :  So  long  as  one  sees  before  him  ordinary 
ways  and  means  of  escaping  from  danger,  he 
should  make  use  of  them,  and  not  look  for  extra 
ordinary  help  from  God,  that  he  may  not  tempt 
God. — Ver.  10.  S.  SCIIMID  :  A  wise  man  not  only 
proposes  to  himself  to  do  good,  but  he  looks 
around  him  for  suitable  means  of  accomplishing 
his  good  designs  (Prov.  xxi.  25-0). — Ver.  11. 
Conversations  between  friends  united  in  the  Lord 
upon  the  highest  and  holiest  matters  of  the  inner 
or  the  outer  life  are  to  be  preserved  from  the 
disturbing  influences  of  the  unquiet  world;  the 
thoughts  interchanged  in  stillness  before  the  Lord 
and  in  the  Lord  unite  their  hearts  in  all  the  closer 
inward  ties  for  time  and  eternity. — Ver.  13.  All 


*  [STARKE  quotes  this  saying  in  suhstantinlly  the  form 
given  it  by  LUTHER  in  a  metrical  version.  We  have  sub 
stituted  the  form  familiar  to  the  English-speaking  world 
from  the.  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  LUTHER'S  hymn 
(KNAPP  2824,  SCHAFF  446)  derives  its  first  stanza,  with 
alterations,  from  an  older  German  version.  The  origi 
nal  Latin  is  found  in  Daniel.  Thesaurus  Ifi/mnofoflicus  II. 
320,  is  certainly  quite  old,  and  believed  by  some  to  have 
been  written  by  a  monk  who  died  A.  D.  012.  It  was  onee 
a  favorite  battle-song.  The  first  line  is  so  famous  that 
it  may  be  well  to  insert  the  whole  : 

Media  vita  in  morte  sitmns  : 

Quern  queer  imus  adjutoreni  nisi  te,  domine, 

Qui  pro  peccatis  nostri-8  iuste  irasceris  : 

Sancte  Dens,  sancte  fnrtis,  sancte  et  misericors  salvator : 

Amaroe  morti  ne  trddas  nos. — TR.] 


CHAP.  xxi.  i— xxi.  i. 
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the  highest  and  most  blessed  things  that  souls 
united  in  the  Lord  can  wish  for  each  other  are 
included  in  the  one  word :  The  Lord  be  with  time; 

for  what  is  greater  and  more  blessed  than  the 
Lord's  guidance  and  gracious  presence  ? —  Yer.  I  -t. 
The  kindness  of  the  Lord  itself  exercises  ami  em 
ploys  the  child  of  God  as  its  instrument  for  his 
fellow-children  and  brethren;  children  of  God 
love  one  another  with  and  in  the  love  of  (iod 
which  dwells  in  their  hearts. — Ver.  15.  BKKLKXB. 
JJiuLE:  A  truly  tranquil  soul  seeks  neither  honor 
nor  advantage  for  itself.  It  is  just  as  joyful  when 
(Jod  is  gloriiied  in  others  as  in  itself.  It  only 
asks  such  a  faithful  friend,  whom  with  joy  it  sets 
preferred  before  itself,  that  he  will  give  it  anv 
help  it  mav  need  in  the  spiritual  life. — Ytr.  17. 
DISSI;LIIOFF:  I'nsellish  love  bears  especially  two 
noble  fruits — to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and 
to  weep  with  them  that  weep.  1  low  heart-re 
freshingly  do  both  of  these  beckon  to  us  from  the 
history  of  our  two  friends.  Through  David's  glo 
rious  victorv,  Jonathan,  who  had  before  been 
highly  praised  by  the  people  as  a  conqueror,  fell 
wholly  into  the  shade.  lie  lost  through  David 
even  his  hope  of  the  crown.  Yet  he  looked  with 
joyful  eye  upon  the  deeds  of  David  and  his  grow 
ing  fame. — [True  love  delights  in  receiving  and 
giving  repeated  and  strong  assurances.  This  is 
very  different  from  the  renewed  assurance  which 
distrust  demands. — Til.] — Yer.  23.  S.  SCIIMID: 
What  has  been  once  promised  and  is  not  opposed 
to  (Iod  must  he  \\-\d  fast. — SniMF.u:  A  faithful 
friend  is  a  gift  of  ( iod,  and  God  gives  such  a  hi:  ss- 
ing  to  him  that  fears  Him.  The  God-fearing  Da 
vid  received  from  the  Lord  such  a  noble  blessing 
of  friendship  as  few  others  ever  enjoyed. 

Yer.  ;5()sqq.  SciiLlFK:  Y\'e  take  up  so  easily 
with  anger,  and  yet  how  fearful  is  the  power  of 
anger!  How  blind  does  anger  make  a  man — how 
it  carries  him  out  of  himself)  so  that  he  does  not 
even  know  what  he  is  doing;  how  it  makes  a  man 
like  a  beast,  HO  that  he  ceases  to  be  himself,  and 
falls  under  the  power  of  darkness.— Yens.  35—10. 
STAHKE  [from  HALL]:  In  vain  are  those  pro 
fessions  of  love  which  are  not  answered  with  ac 
tion  (1  John  iii.  Is). — Yer.  32.  BI:RI,.  lUr.Li;:  A 
friend  in  grace  cannot  possiblv  let  himself  be 
moved  by  self-advantage.  AVhen  he  has  once  let 
pelf-seeking  go,  in  order  to  give  himself  to  (Iod, 
then  nothing  disturbs  him  of  all  that  mav  be  paid 
or  done  against  him.  lie  well  knows  the  essen 
tial  deep  ground  of  unity,  which  is  in  God  alone. 
— I'nitv  with  favored  souls  draws  after  it  also  a 
like  condition  and  like  sorrow.  So  long  as  David 
is  thy  friend,  thon  must  also  have  part  in  his 
cross. — [Yer.  34.  SCOTT:  Under  great  provoca 
tions  the  meekest  cannot  always  refrain  from  an 
ger;  but  when  its  emotions  are  felt,  it  is  our  wis 
dom  to  withdraw  in  silence  j  and  it  is  generous  to 


be  more  grieved  for  our  insulted  friends  than  for 
ourselves — Tu.J  —  Yer.  41.  S.  bciiMin:  In  mis 
fortune  the  love  of  true  friends  must  much  rather 
increase  than  (all  o;i'. — OJ-IANDEU  :  The  pious  ex 
perience  Mich  weakness  when  they  stand  in  fear 
of  death  or  oilier  trials,  in  order  that  they  may 
know,  when  they  have  overcome  misfortune,  that 
thi'V  have  done  so  not  bv  their  own  strength,  but 
that  it  is  God's  gift.  Yer.  42.  S.  SCIIMID:  When 
we  are  separated  from  our  dearest  friends  in  the 
world,  it  is  our  consolation  if  we  are  not  separated 
from  God,  Lut  have  Him  for  a  friend  (  I's.  Ixxiii. 
25  sq.). —  P.KiiL.  r.ir.Li-::  The  unions  that  are 
made  in  (iod  are  lor  that  reason  the  strongest  of 
all.  Nothing  human  forms  their  bond.  Presence 
does  not  increase  them,  just  as  little  as  absence  di 
minishes  them.  Thence  comes  it  that  such  per 
sons  separate  without  pain  if  God  so  will-.  Tiny 
desire  oulv  one  thing,  namelv,  to  maintain  peace 
even  amid  the  greatest  antagonisms,  since  this 
]>•  ace  is  a  sure  sign  that  one  has  not  withdrawn 
from  submission  to  the  will  of  (iod. 

J.  DISSKIJH  FF  to  chap,  xx.:  Friendship  among 
the  servants  of  God.  Three  questions:  1)  Wherein 
is  friendship  among  the  servants  of  God  grounded? 
- — It  is  a  covenant  in  the  Lord.  2)  What  peri's 
threaten  eve  n  friendship  among  the  servants  of 
Cod? — That  one  friend,  overlooking  another's 
sin,  may  do  for  his  sake  what  is  not  right  in  the 
sight  of'God.  3)  YVhat  blessing  rests  upon  friend 
ship  among  the  servants  of  (iod? — It  teaches  nn- 
envying  joy  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  faithful 
mourning  and  forbearing  with  them  that  mourn. 

F.  AV.  KurMMAriiF.R  (1  Sam.  xx.  1»>,  17): 
Sanctified  friendship:  The  love  of  Jonathan  for 
David  is  put  to  a  severe  test  by  a  three-fold  di-co- 
verv  which  he  makes:  he  gets  a  glimpse  of  the 
real  (ti.ytn.iitinn  cherished  by  his  royal  father  to 
wards  his  friend,  the  heroic  youth — of  the  high 
de.iliny  which  (Jod  designs  for  his  beloved  friend 
• — and  of  the  danger  which  threatens  himself 
through  his  connection  with  David. 

[Yer.  3  (end).  A  good  funeral  text  in  case  of 
sudden  death,  especially  when  from  accident. 

Yers.  14,  15.  The  friend's  plea  for  kindness.  1) 
Kindness  notwithstanding  separation  and  outward 
antagonism.  2)  Kindness  not  merely  on  grounds 
of  personal  regard,  but  "kindness  of  Jehovah." 
3)  Kindness  not  only  to  himself,  but  also  to  his 
posterity. 

Ver.  41.  Strong  men  weeping.  1)  Great  occasion 
for  it  here,  a)  Personal  separation.  6)  Mad  in 
justice  of  their  father  (comp.  xxiv.  lf>).  c)  Pros 
pect  of  a  bitter  conflict.  2)  Not  unbecoming 
when  on  sufficient  occasion.  Compatible  a)  AVith 
manly  courage  and  spirit.  David  and  Jonathan 
were 'certainly  brave.  6)  AATith  great  self-control 
(xvii.  29;  x'viii.  14;  xx.  32).  c)  AVith  living 
trust  in  Providence  (v.  42). — TR.] 
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III.  David's  flight  to  Nob  to  the  high-priest  Ahimelech  and  to  Gath  to  king  Achish. 
CHAP.  XXI.  1-15  (2-16). 

1  THEN  came  David  [And  D.  came]  to  Nob  to  Ahimelech  the  priest.     And  Ahi 
melech  was  afraid  at  the   meeting  of  David  [Ahimelech  went  frightened  to  meet 
David]1  and  said  unto  him,  Why  art  thou  alone  and  no  man  with  thee?     And  Da- 

2  vid  said  unto  Ahimelech  the  priest,  The  king  hath  commanded  me  a  business  and 
hath  said  unto  me,  Let  no  man  know  any  thing  of  the  business2  whereabout  I  send 
thee  and  what  [which]  I  have  commanded  thee;  and  I  have  appointed3  my  servants 

3  [the  young  men]   to  such  and  such4  a  place.     Now,  therefore,  what  is  under  thy 

4  hand?  give  me  five  loaves  of  bread  in  mine  hand,  or  what  there  is  present.     And 
the  priest  answered  David  and  said,  There  is  no  common  bread  under  mine  hand, 
but  there  is  hallowed  [holy]  bread  ;  if  the  young  men  have  kept  themselves  at  least5 

5  from  women.     And  David  answered  the  priest  and  said  unto  him,  Of  a  truth6  wo 
men  have  been  kept  from  us  about  these  three  days  since  I  came  out,  and  the  ves 
sels  of  the  young  men  are  holy,  and  the  bread  is  in  a  manner  common,  yea,  though 

6  it  were  sanctified  this  day  in  the  vessel.7     So  [And]  the  priest  gave  him  hallowed 
[holy]  bread,  for  there  was  no  bread  there  but  the  show-bread,  that  was  taken  from 
before  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  to  put  hot  bread  in  the  day  when  it  was  taken  away. 

7  Now  [And]  a  certain  man  of  the  servants  of  Saul  was  there  that  day  detained  be 
fore  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  his  name  was  Doeg  an  [the]  Edomite,  the  chiefest 

8  of  the  herdsmen9  that  belonged  to  Saul  [of  Saul].     And  David  said  to  Ahimelpch, 
And  is  there  not10  here  under  thy  hand  spear  or  sword?  for  I  have  neither  brought 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  JlX^p7  supposes  a  verb  of  "going"  before  it.  —  TR.] 

2  [Ver.  2.  Literally  "  in  respect  to  the  business."  —  TR.] 

8  [Ver.  2.  <IP;'1V  Poel  of  J»T  "  to  know  "="  taught,  instructed."  Some  take  it  as  error  for  ^^11  PI  (Euxtorf.) 
not  so  well.  Sept.  Sia/Ae/xapTv'pi7Mat  =  'rn<J?V,  p°el  °f  "!£',  which  is  a  better  reading.  The  Syr.  supports  the  Ileb. 
text  —  other  versions  not  decisive.  —  TR.] 

*  [Yer.  '1.  TIeb.  "Pdmri  fi'iimni"  This  is  translated  by  SAT  and  Chald.  "  secret  and  hidden."  Sept.  (Vat.")  bus 
aduplet;  it  translates  by  tfeoD  marts,  "faith  of  God,"  mid  transfers  by  uP//cl!atn  mr.niif»ii."  On  the  derivation 
of  the  Heb.  words  see  Ges.  Lc.r.  s.  v.  Furst  suggests  that  pcloni  may  be  from  palmoni,  and  in  the  Annut.  to  Dan. 
viii.  13  in  the  ed.  princcps  of  Codex  Chis.  the  latter  is  held  to  be  the  original  form,  and  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian 

Ammon  (with  prefix  S  and  Egypt,  article  =pa.  !.  ammon^palmnni'),  which  is  wholly  improbable.    Buxtorf  (after 
Kimchi)  says  that  the  words  here  after  "  place  "  indicate  a  person  :  '•  to  the  place  of  such  a  one."  —  Tu.j 
6  [Ver.  4.  Or:  "  have  only  kept  themselves."  —  TK.] 

6  [Ver.  5.  More  exactly  ''(nay)  but  women."  —  TR.] 

7  [Ver.  5.  On  this  sentence  see  Erdmann's  Exposition  and  a  long  list  of  translations  in  Poole's  Si/nnpsis.    The 
principal  renderings  are  as  follows  :    1)  "And  though  it  is  a  profane  (/.  e.,  military)  way,  yet  it  is  sanctified  to-day 
in  the  vessel  "  (  /.  e.,  David  or  Ahimelech  or  the  young  men's  body).    Ewald  :  "  how  much  more  will  ttia/  (the  young 
men,  changing  the  Numb,  of  the  verb)  be  holy  in  the  vessel"  (i.  e.,  their  bodies),  since,  namely,  they  were'clean 
at  starting,  how  much  more  now  the  third  day!     2)  "Though  it  is  a  profane  (i.e.,  ceremonially'  illegal)  procedure 
(to  take  the  show-bread),  yet  it  is  sanctified  by  the  vessel  (David  or  Ahimelech)  "—so  Thenius  and  Erdmann.    15) 
"  If  this  is  our  way  with  profane  things  (i.  e.,  we  have  not  denied  ourselves  on  the  road),  how  much  more  will  the 
bread  now  given  us  be  kept  holy  in  our  vessels"  (Thilippson);  4)  "And  though  this  is  the  manner  of  common 
bread  (i.  e..  to  give  it  to  us;,  yet  surely  to-day  the  oread  in  the  vessel  (i.  e.,  the  fresh  show-bread)  is  holy  "  (Bib. 
Comrn.).    5)  "It  (the  show-bread)  is  in  a  manner  profane,  even  though  it  were  to-day  sanctified"  (Ras'hi,  Eng. 
A.  V.).—  There  is  no  good  ground  for  changing  the  text,  and  the  word  "vessels"  cannot  be  taken  (according  to  O. 
T.  usage)  in  the  N.  T.  sense  (2  Cor.  iv.  7).     It  is  a  hurried,  excited  sentence,  almost  utterly  obscure.    The  second 
rendering  above  given  (that  of  Thenius,  adopted  by  Erdmann)  seems  the  least  open  to  objection.—  TR.] 

8  [Ver.  7.  Sept.:  "the  Syrian"  n  for"!).—  TR.] 


9  [Ver.  7.  Sept.  "keeper  of  the  mules,"  "P2n  i"!Jpi  perhaps  by  inversion  and  misreading  of  the  text;  comp. 
the  designation  of  Doeg  in  xxii.  9.  —  TR.] 

»[Ver.  8.  BT  j"N  is  somewhat  strange.  Sept.  I5e  ei  ecmv^^n  HJO  (Wellh.),  Chald.  "if  there  is  here!"  Syr. 
"  is  there  not  (TV/)?"  Vulg.  si  habes  hie.  Gesen.  supposes  that  the  Interrog.  p|  has  fallen  out.  We  may  perhaps 
take  x  as  Interrog.  —  -"K.—  TE.] 
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my  sword  nor  my  weapons  with  me,  because  the  king's  business  required  haste. 
9  And  the  priest  ?aid,  The  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine  whom  th<.u  slewest  in  the 
valley  of  Klah,  behold  it  is  here  [om.  here]  wrapped  in  a  cloth  [the  garment]  be 
hind  the  ephod;  if  thou  wilt  take  that,  take  it,  for  there  is  no  other  save  that  here. 
And  David  said,  There  is  none  like  that ;  give  it  me.11 

10  And  David  arose  and  fled  that  day  for  fear  of13  Saul,  and  went  to  A  chilli  the 

11  king  of  Gath.     And  the  servants  of  Achish  said  unto  him,  Is  not  this  David  the 
kiii'jj  of  the  land?  did  they  not  sing  one  to  another  of  him  in  dances,  saying,  Saul 

12  hath  slain  his  thousands  and  David  his  ten  thousands?     And  David  laid  up  these 

13  words  in   his  heart,  and  was  sore  afraid  of  Achish  the  king  of  Gath.     And  he 
changed13  his   behaviour  [understanding]  before  them  [in  their  eyes]  and  feigned 
himself  mad  [acted  like  a  madman]  in  their  hands,  and  scrabbled  [scrawled]115  on 

14  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down  upon  his  beard.     Then  said 
Achish  [And  Achish  said]  unto  his  servants  Lo,  ye  see  the  man  is  mad;  wherefore 

15  then  [om.  then]  have  ye  brought  [do  ye  bring]  him  to  me?     Have  1  need  of  rnad 
men,  that  ye  have  brought  this  fellow  to  play  the  madman  in  my  presence?  shall 
this  fellow  come  into14  my  house? 


11  [Ver  0    Sept.  ndd"  "nnd  IIP  pnv  it  to  hi?;i."  :i  natural  completion  of  tho  transa 
•elf-und.-rstood  art  like  thru  is  uls,.  natural.— Ti:.J 

12  [\Vr.  in.  Literally:  "from  the  fa-'.-  of."— Ti:.] 

«  [Ver.  13.  <  >n  thcsp  words  SP.>  Erdmann.     For  tho  first  TVcllh.  proposes  to  read  ; 


•lion,  but  the  omission  of  a 

irjn—Tn.] 


[Vcr.  15.  Literally:  "unto."— Tn.] 


EXKOETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  2-10  [En-,'.  A.  V.  1-0].    Dari.l  jkcs   to 
Nob  to  the  hiyh-pricut  ALim<-lc<-lt. 

Ver.  2  (1  )'.  According  to  1  Sain.  xxii.  11,  10, 
32;  2  Sam.  xxi.  1(J;  Isa.  x.  152 ;  NJi.  xi.  1 52, 
the  name  of  this  refuge  of  David  is  Nob.  (The 
Heb.  form  here  and  xxii.  9  is  with  H  local  (with 
short  vowel)  after  a  Verb  of  coining,  Ges.  $  90,  2.) 
According  to  xxii.  1'J  X«b  was  at  this  time  a 
priestly  city.  Here  at  this  time  was  the  taber 
nacle,  which,  as  wo  under  David  and  Solomon 
lind  it  in  Gibcon,  was  probably  carried  thither 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  Nub  by  Saul 
(eh.  xxii.).  The  position  of  Nob  i.s  no  longer 
dctcrminable — only  from  Isa.  x.  28-.".-')  we  know 
that  it  was  near  Jerusalem  on  the  road  northward 
between  Anathoth  (Anata)  and  Jerusalem  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (Nell.  xi.  1-52).  According  to 
Jerome  (on  Isa.  I.  <•.),  in  whose  time  nothing 
remained  of  the  place,  Jerusalem  was  visible 
from  it.  Whether  it  stood  on  the  site  of  the  pre 
sent  village  El  Isawieh,  between  Anata  and  Je 
rusalem,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
latter,  and  as  far  south-east  of  Gibeah  of  Saul 
(Tuleil  el  Ful\  which  Toblcr  (Topny.  rnti  J,-rn*. 
II.  719  sq.)  describes,  as  Kiepert  (Map  to  Rob.'a 
Researches]  and  Ranmer  (Falfist.  p.  21-"),  4  ed.) 
[and  Grove]  suppose,  cannot  be  decided ;  the 
objection  is  that  Jerusalem  is  not  visible  from 
this  place.*— See  Hens.  R.-E.  and  Winer  s.  v.— 
Thither  David  betook  .  himself,  as  the  nearest 
place  of  refuse  from  Gibeah,  where  he  might  for  I 
the  present  find  shelter  and  concealment  with 
the  priests.  From  xxii.  10-14  [15]  it  appears, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  here,  that  he  wished 
in  this  holy  place  to  inquire  God's  will  concern- 


*  [So  Hackett  in  Smith's  Bib.  7>tV#.,  Art.  "  Noh."  Por 
ter  (Hnnd-linok  II.  *>7,  ed.  of  18fiS)  identifies  Nob  with  a 
oontcal  tell  opposite  Shafat,  where  are  remains  of  a 
small,  hut  apparently  ancient  town,  with  cisterns  and  a 
tower,  whence  Mount  Zioii  is  visible.— TB.] 


ing  his  further  wav.  He  wished  besides  to  pro 
vide  hhiKv'If  with  arms  and  food  for  hi.-  continued 
flight.  His  stay  tin  re  was  therefore  intended  to 
be  temporary,  as  his  whole  conduct  shows.  We 
may  assume  that  he  stood  in  intimate  relations 
with  the  priests  there,  and  especially  with  their 
head,  from  whom  therefore  lie  expected  not  only 
the  announcement  of  the  divine  will,  but  also 
consolatory  and  strengthening  words. — Ahintclech 
is  the  same  person  with  Ahiah  (xiv.  3),  son  of 
Ahitub  (xxii.  0,  2«M,  the  elder  brother  of  Icha- 
bod,  son  of  I'hinehas,  son  of  Eli,  therefore  great- 
grandson  of  Eli.  His  son  was  the  high-priest 
Abiathar  (xxx.  7),  with  whom  he  is  confounded 
in  Mark  ii.  2'J.";;'  The  designation  "priest  "  here 
=high-priest,  as  in  xiv.  3.— He  is  frightened  at 
David's  appearing  alone,  without  retinue  or  arms; 
therefore  he  went  to  meet  \\imfcarfully,  supposing 
such  an  appearance  to  be  a  sign  of  impending 
misfortune.  We  must  presume  that  he  knew  of 
Said's  hatred  to  David,  but  not  of  the  most  recent 
occurrences.  David  must  have  feared  that  if  lie 
told  the  high-priest  of  these,  the  latter,  for  fear 
of  bringing  Saul's  wrath  on  himself,  would  refuse 
him  refuge.  Therefore  he  has  recourse  here 
again  to  a  lie;  he  pretends  that  the  king  has 
given  him  a  secret  commission,  of  which  no  one 
is  to  know,  and  represents  to  the  high-priest  that 
he  has  appointed  his  men  some  place  at  which 
to  meet  him.  Maurer:  "I  ordered  mv  servants 
to  go  to  a  certain  place."  ('0>  I1'  irf  1>0-  °*  >"*'' 
"to  know "="  appoint.")  "At  snch  and  such  a 
place,"  comp.  Ruth  iv.  1.  Clerieus  remarks  that 
he  really  took  some  faithful  followers  with  him, 
at  least  to  the  Philistine  border,  and  during  his 
stay  in  Nob  assigned  them  to  some  place,  where 
he  would  meet  them,  and  Keil  supposes  that  he 
left  his  few  attendants  (ver.  3  [2])  near  by,  in 


*  [On  possible  explanations  of  this,  see  Comma,  of 
Lange  and  Alexander  in  l>c<><  and  Hackott  in  Note  to 
Art.  "  Abiathar"  in  Smith's  Bib.  Dirt.,  and  on  the  gene 
ral  chronological  difficulties  see  Comms.  on  2  Sam.  viiL 
17  and  1  Ghron.  xviii.  16 ;  xxiv.  3,  6,  31.— Ta.] 
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order  to  speak  privately  with  the  high-priest; 
but  against  this  is  the  fact  that  in  his  flight,  after 
his  interview  without  witness  with  Jonathan  (eh. 
xx.),  there  is  no  mention  of  any  attendant,  nor 
afterwards  in  his  flight  to  Gatli.  lie  seeks  to 
quiet  Ahimelech's  apprehension  Ly  the  double 
statement  that  his  commission  is  secret,  and  that 
he  has  appointed  his  people  a  place  to  stay. 
Clericus'  remark :  "  all  these  things  are  inven 
tions,"  is  to  be  accepted  of  everything,  not  merely 
of  his  commission  from  the  king. — [But  in  Mark 
ii.  25,  26,  it  is  asserted  that  there  were  men  with 
David,  and  it  is  in  itself  natural  and  probable 
that  a  man  of  his  high  official  position  and  popu 
larity  should  find  some  willing  to  share  his  flight. 
— TR.] — Ver.  4  (3).  Now,  what  thou  hast 
in  hand,  the  five  loaves,  give  me,  a  request 
in  keeping  with  David's  hurry  and  eagerness. 
(t^~rn  is  not  a  question,  which  would  require 
something  like  vJN/  (Then.)  to  follow.)  lie 
asks  for  five  loaves  "With  apparent  reference  to  his 
retinue,  but  really  for  his  own  needs,  since  his 
way  would  lead  him  into  the  wilderness,  and  he 
must  avoid  meeting  men.  —  A\  rs.  5  (4).  No 
common  bread— but  holy  bread  have  I 
here,  answers  Ahimelech.  The  five  loaves 
which  Ahimelcch  then  had  wore  a  part  of  the 
twelve  loaves  which  were  laid  up  in  the  taberna 
cle,  as  the  offering  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  to  the 
Lord,  before  his  face,  and  thence  called  "Bread 
of  presence,  show-bread"  (Ex.  xxv.  30;  xxxv. 
13;  xxxix.  36;  xl.  23).  They  had  just  been 
taken  away  (ver.  7  [6])  to  bo  replaced  by  fresh 
ones  (Lev.  xxiv.  8).  The  k<gul  precept  was  that 
this  bread,  as  something  most  holy,  could  be 
eaten  only  by  the  priests  in  the  holy  place  (Lev. 
xxiv.  9).  Ahimelech's  answer  to  David  there 
fore  means  that  if  he  is  here  to  make  an  excep 
tion  to  this  rule,  he  must  at  least  insist  on  cere 
monial  purity  as  a  condition.  —  If  the  men 
have  only  kept  themselves  from  women. 
See  Lev.  xv.  18.  Thereby  the  principle  of  the 
legal  prescription  of  levitlcal  purity  was  satisfied, 
inasmuch  as  the  circumstances — namely,  the 
lack  of  ordinary  bread,  the  haste  which  the 
alleged  important  commission  of  the  king  re 
quired,  the  duty  of  aiding  in  its  execution  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  pious  behaviour  of 
David  in  inquiring  the  Lord's  will  at  the  holy 
place— seemed  to  justify  a  deviation  from  the 
rule  concerning  the  eating  of  the  show-bread. 
Bat  it  is  inferring  too  much  from  this  isolated 
case  when  Clericus  remarks:  "It  is  clear  from 
Ahimelech's  demand  as  to  women  that  the  eating 
of  the  consecrated  bread  was  not  absolutely  for 
bidden  to  the  laity  in  case  of  urgent  necessity." 
See  Matt.  xii.  3,  where  the  Lord  uses  this  exam 
ple  to  justify  divergence  from  the  letter  of  the 
Law  when  its  outward  observance  would  violate 
the  inner  spirit  of  the  Law  and  hinder  the  fulfil 
ment  of  sacred  duties  to  one's  self  and  one's 
neighbor.  —  Ver.  6  (5).  In  David's  answer  the 
introductory  "but"  (DN  '3)  relates  to  the  nega 
tive  in  Ahimelech's  last  words:  "they  are  not 
unclean,  but;"  we  may  therefore  render  "rather" 
[Eng.  A.  V.  "of  a  truth."]  David  affirms  the 
purity  of  his  men  and  of  himself  in  this  regard : 
"  Women  have  been  kept  from  us."  The  follow 


ing  words  from  "since  I  came  out"  to  "in  the 
vessel"  present  many  diilieulties.  The  "came 
out"  may  be  connected  with  the  preceding  or  the 
following  context.  In  favor  of  the  former  it 
may  be  said  that  it  naturally  connects  itself  with 
the  phrase  "  yesterday  and  the  day  before  "  [= 
about  these  three  days]  as  an  exacter  statement  of 
time  ;  David  says  :  "  this  abstinence  has  existed 
from  the  day  of  my  departure  till  now."  In  fact 
this  connection  is  necessary  in  order  to  establish 
the  assertion  that  the  men  had  refrained  from  wo 
men  since  "yesterday  and  the  day  before,"  for 
from  the  day  of  departure  it  could  not  be  other 
wise.  S.  Schmid:  "in  the  words  'yesterday  and 
the  day  before'  David  seems  to  refer  to  his  three 
days'  hiding  in  the  field  or  in  Bethlehem."  Fur 
ther  we  have  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 


words  "vessel"  (3)  and  "way"  (^).  As  to/ 
the  former,  the  reference  here  to  purity  of  body 
does  not  justify  us  in  understanding  it  figuratively 
of  the  body,  as  GKCVOC  in  2  Cor.  iv.  7;  1  Thess.  iv. 
4  (Ewald),  for  the  word  never  has  this  sense  in 
Hebrew  literature.  Bunsen:  "that  is  certainly 
not  Hebrew  usage."  Kcil,  expressly  departing 
from  the  usual  meaning  lt  vessels,"  takes  the  word 
(from  Deut.  xxii.  o)  in  the  sense  of  "clothing," 
and  with  reference  to  Lev.  xv.  18  (on  the  defile 
ment  of  "garments"  by  seminal  discharge)  makes 
David  say  :  "  The  garments  of  my  men  were 
clean."  But  the  word  cannot  mean  "garment" 
in  Deut.  xxii.  5  (where  it  is  in  the  Sing.)  ;  it  never 
means  garment  as  such,  as  we  should  here  have  to 
take  it  in  the  supposed  reference  to  defilement  by 
seminal  flow.  But  what  would  be  the  bearing  of 
such  a  remark  after  David  had  already  affirmed 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  removal  from  women, 
no  such  defilement  could  be  found  in  them  ?  —  Yvre 
must  do  what  we  can  with  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  word  "implement,  vessel"  The  "vessels 
of  the  men"  =  apart  from  their  arms,  every 
thing  that  pertained  to  personal  preparation  for  the 
journey;  see  Jer.  xlvi.  19,  HJU  ^3,  "exile-gear," 
[Eng.  A.  V.  "  furnish  thyself  to  go  into  captivity."] 
So  S.  Schmid  :  "  the  reference  is  to  packs  and 
sacks  for  food  for  the  journey."  Such  leathern 
and  other  articles  might  as  well  as  persons  become 
unclean,  according  to  the  Law,  Lev.  xi.  32  sq.  ; 
xiii.  47  sq.  Comp.  Sommer,  bill.  Abkandlung, 
"Rein  und  Unrein"  [Clean  and  Unclean],  p.  204, 
211,  223.  The  gear  or  baggage  of  the  men,  as 
well  as  their  persons,  might  be  unclean.  But  the 
holy  bread,  which  even  exceptionally  could  be 
eaten  only  by  levitically  clean  persons,  could  not 
be  carried  in  vessels  which  were  legally  unclean. 
David  therefore  says  that  the  vessels  of  his  men 
were  holy  at  starting,  in  order  to  assure  Ahime 
lech  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  legal  objec 
tion  to_  their  taking  the  bread,  nothing  unclean 
either  in  their  persons  or  in  their  baggage.  So 
the  Vulg.  :  "and  the  vessels  (vasa)  of  the  young 
men  were  holy."  S.  Schmid  :  "  David  means  to 
say  :  since  we  have  just  left  home,  whence  people 
usually  take  cban  things,  you  may  readily  sup 
pose  that  no  impurity  has  been  contracted;  it 
would  be  different  if  we  were  returning  home  from 
a  journey,  where  on  the  way,  especially  in  war 
uncleanness  might  be  contracted  by  the  blood  or 
enemies,  or  otherwise."—  The  rendering  of  the 
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Sept.  "all  the  young  men"  ( ?2  for  '7-^)>  adopted 
by  Thenius  as  a  necessary  emendation,  is  suspi 
cions  from  its  easiness,  and  must  be  rejected,  since 
we  ean  derive  a  good  sense  from  the  text. — We 
have  next  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"way."'*  In  the  first  place,  no  explanation  is 
allowable  which  does  not  maintain  the  reference 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  namely,  the  showbread. 
"\Ve  reject  therefore  those  explanations  in  which 
this  word  is  made  to  mean  the  way  in  which  David 
was  going,  and  the  last  word  fv3)  =  "gear." 
Vulg. :  "and  this  way  is  unclean,  but  itself  also 
will  be  sanctified  to-day  in  the  vessels."  So  the 
Sept. — Maurer:  "1  am  sure  that  it  (the  way)  is 
sanctified  to-day,"  etc.  !>e  Wctte:  "and  if  the 
way  is  unholy,  it  is  to-day  sanctified  bv  the  ves 
sels."  Patheand  Schulz:  ''though  the  journey  is 
undertaken  on  profane  business."  ().  v.  Gcrlach 
and  Keil:  "though  it  is  an  unholy  way  that  we 
go,  namely,  in  perform  ing  the  king's  commission.'' 
FVom  the  connection  one  does  not  at  all  see  how 
the  way,  or  the  undertaking  is  unholy,  profane. 
To  supply:  "the  way  has  no  religious  object" 
(O.  v.  Gcrl.),  "ordinary  business,  not  ecclesiasti 
cal"  (K\\O,  is  to  insert  a  new  idea  into  the  words. 
Nor  does  the  connection  warrant  O.  v.  fieri,  and 
Keil  (taking  "73  as  Sing,  in  the  sense  of  "  instru 
ment,  organ")  in  making  "David  say  :  "The  way 
w:w  holv  before  God,  since  it  was  through  neces 
sity  trodden  by  him,  God's  chosen  servant,  the 
upholder  of  God's  true  kingdom  in  Israel,  the 
way  was  sanctified  through  him  as  instrument,  as 
ambassador  of  the  Lord's  Anointed."  Thenius 
rightly  says  that  the  words  must  contain  a  remark 
bv  which* the  priest  is  to  be  induced  to  give  the 
bread,  and  that  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
the  tiing.  "vessel,"  which  has  not  always  been  re 
garded.  Clericus  is  quite  correct  in  saying :  "  w<tt/ 
is  everywhere  used  for  the  iiuinncr  of  dniiKj  a 
thing."  But  he  is  wrong  in  taking  "way" 
"somehow"  (aliquo  modo),  supplying  "bread" 
[as  Kng.  A.  V.],and,  with  the  remark  that  other 
wise  there  is  no  sense  in  the  passage,  explaining: 
"This  holv  bread,  removed  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  had  become  in  some  sort  (aliaito  modo) 
profane,  because  other  (bread)  was  to  be  substi 
tuted  for  it  that  day,  and  this  was  now  sanctified 
in  the  vessels  in  which  it  was  to  be  placed,  that 
it  might  be  carried  into  the  holy  place,  and  set  on 
the  table;"  this  is  an  arbitrary  and  violent  treat 
ment  of  the  words,  and  moreover,  gives  no  clear 
sense — apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  true  that 
the  bread,  when  taken  from  the  table,  thereby 
becomes  profane,  since,  even  when  so  removed,  it 
remains  the  consecrated  bread,  for  the  eating  of 
which  levitical  purity  is  a  necessary  condition. 
So  the  translation  of  "S.  Schmid  "but  itself  (the 
bread)  is  of  the  nature  of  profane  (bread),  yet  it 
will  be  holily  carried  in  the  vessel,"  is  neither  in 
accordance  with  the  words  nor  at  all  intelligible. 
The  word  "wni/"  =  conduct,  mode  of  procedure, 
here  refers  to  the  procedure  demanded  by  David, 
by  which  the  high-priest  was,  contrary  to  the  legal 
prescription,  to  give  the  showbread  to  persons 
who  were  not  priests;  "though  it  is  an  unholy 

*  [Rendered  incorrectly  in  Eng.  A.  V.  (and  by  others) 
"in  a  manner." — TB.] 
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procedure,  yet  to-day  it  becomes  holy  through  the- 
instrument"  The  lleb.  word  (^3  "instrument, 
organ")  is  so  used  of  men  also,  Gen.  xlv.  5;  Isa. 
xiii.  5;  xxxii.  7  ;  Jer.  1.  •>."> ;  comp.  ontlm;,  Acts  ix. 
1").  The  htttt'iimt'itt  in  here  the  sacred  person  of 
the  priest,  Ahimelech  himself,  as  hearer  of  the 
high-priestly  dignity.  So  also  Thenius.  The 
"to-il<iy"  points  with  emphasis  to  the  special  cir 
cumstances  of  that  day,  which  induced  Ahimelech 
to  grant  David's  request.  The  "yea,  verily" 
^'3  *\X,  so  xiv.  oUj  is  in  keeping  with  the  excite 
ment  with  which  David  speaks,  in  order  to  per- 
Miade  the  high-priest. — Yer.  7  ((>).  The  priest 
yields  to  David's  representation,  and  gives  him 
the  "holy."  Lack  of  other  bread  is  expressly 
said  to  be  the  reason  of  his  compliance,  he  de 
parted  from  the  legal  prescription  through  sheer 
necessity  only.  It  seems  to  be  mentioned  as  an  alle 
viating  fact,  that  the  bread  had  alreadv  been  taken 
away  from  before  the  Lord,  having  remained  on 
the  table  in  the  holy  place  seven  davs  according 
to  the  Law  (Lev.  xxiv.  6-9) ;  "to-day"  was  the 
"day  of  removal,"  that  is,  when  it  was  exchanged 
for  fn>h  bread.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  "to 
day"  of  ver.  0  (o)  there  is  a  reference  to  this  "day 
of  removal." 

Ver.  8  (7).  Mention  of  a  servant  of  Saul,  Doog 
the  Edomitc,  which  brings  the  narrative  into 
pragmatic  connection  with  xxii.  9  sq.,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  the  divine  providence,  bv 
which  David's  lie,  intended  to  conceal  his  real 
position  and  flight  from  Saul,  proved  useless, 
rather  led  to  the  destruction  of  .Nob  and  its  inha 
bitants.  A  man  of  the  servants  of  Saul. — 
These  words  stand  significantly  first,  in  order  to 
show  that,  in  spite  of  David's  trouble  to  conceal 
his  way  from  Saul,  the  latter  received  information 
of  his  visit  to  this  very  place.  "Detained,  shut 
in  (li'^'J),  before  the  Lord,"  not  continens  se, 
"lingering,  remaining"  (S.  Schmid);  that  is, 
detained  for  some  religious  or  ceremonial  pur 
pose,  housed  at  the  holv  place,  whether  as 
a  proselyte  received  by  circumcision,  or  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow,  or  received  for  a  purification- 
oliering,  or  on  account  of  a  temporary  Xa/.arite- 
vow,  or  for  suspected  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  1);  in 
any  case,  as  one  "  who  was  committed  to  the  cus 
tody  of  the  priests  ministering  in  the  tabernacle" 
(Cler.).  Vulg. :"  Within  the  tabernacle."  His 
name  was  Doeg,  the  Edomite,  "  he  had  pro 
bably  come  over  to  Saul  in  his  war  with  Kdom," 
(Ew.).* — His  official  position  was  "Ruler  over 
the  herdsmen  of  Sanl."  Vulgate:  "Most  pow 
erful  of  Saul's  herdsmen,"  and  so  all  ancient 
versions  except  Sept.,  which  has  wrongly  vifiuv 
rdf  7jpi6vr)vc  "  tending  the  mules  of  Saul."  («"l#*l 
'19  H7p~r\N).  On  account  of  the  importance  which 
still  attached  in  Saul's  time  to  the  possession  of 
herds  as  a  family-power,  Doeg's  position  as  Over 
seer  of  Herds  and  Herdsmen  must  have  been  a 
prominent  one. — Ver.  9  (8).  Besides  food,  David 
needed  arms.  That  in  such  pressing  danger  he 
fled  without  arms  is  to  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  he  "  feared  that  he  would  be  recog 
nized,  or,  as  an  armed  man  concealing  himself, 

*  [On  rabhmioal  opinions  about  Doeg  see  Philippson 
in  "Die  Israel.  Bibel*  in  loco.— Ta.J 
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be  suspected"  (Cler.)— or  that  he  fled  in  great 
haste.  This  last  is  the  reason  he  gives  to  Ahime- 
lech,  carrying  out  his  pretence  about  the  royal 
commission:  "I  did  not  bring  my  sword  and 
weapons,  because  the  king's  business  was  hasty," 
literally  "pressed"  (1*^13),  stronger  than  "press 
ing."  Vnlg.:  "the  king's  word  was  urgent;" 
Sept.:  ''in  haste"  (Kara  a-ovtii/v}. — " Hast  thou 
not  here  spear  or  sword  f  a  question  which,  like 
the  demand  for  bread  above,  clearly  reveals  in 
part  David's  haste,  in  part  his  anxiety  to  conceal 
by  a  light  tone  the  pressing  danger  of  his  situa 
tion.— Yer.  10  (9).  The  priest  answers  by  refer 
ring  to  the  sword  of  Goliath,  with  which  David 
had  slain  him  in  the  Terebinth-valley  (xvii.  2). 
To  preserve  it  from  dust,  moisture  and  rust  it 
was  carefully  wrapped  in  a  garment  or  cloth,  and 
kept  in  the  holy  place  behind  the  priestly  ophod 
(not  hung  on  a  nail  (Ew.),  but  in  a  safe  and  visi 
ble  place).  How  it  came  hither,  David  having 
carried  Goliath's  armor  to  his  tent,  that  is,  taken 
possession  of  it  (xvii.  51),  is  nowhere  said. 
There  is  no  contradiction  of  the  earlier  state 
ment;  the  apparent  difference  is  removed  "by 
the  perfectly  natural  supposition  that  David  car 
ried  home  Goliath's  armor  except  his  sword,  or 
that  this  sword  was  afterwards  deposited  for  safe 
keeping  in  the  national  sanctuary"  (Then.)  See 
on  xvii.  54.  (H;T3  for  n_T3,  here  only.} — David  here 
declared  the  particular  value  of  this  sword  for  him, 
thinking,  undoubtedly,  of  its  importance  for  his 
whole  life  in  connection  with  that  deed  of  hero 
ism,  lie  thus  received  not  merely  a  weapon, 
but,  by  the  divine  arrangement,  "  a  holy  weapon, 
promising  victory"  (O.  v.  GerU. 

Vers.  11—16  [10—15],  Provided  with  arms  and 
bread  David  flees  to  Gath  to  the  Philistine  king 
Acltisk.—\vr.  11  (10).  The  that  day  shows  that 
David  stayed  in  Nob  only  long  enough  to  con 
sult  the  oracle  and  procure  arms  and  food;  the 
same  day  that  he  arrived  he  continued  his  flight. 
We  do  not  know  whether  he  had  already  deter 
mined  to  go  to  Philistia,  or  now  first  suddenly 
resolved  on  it,  possibly  in  consequence  of  Docg's 
unexpected  appearance.  The  words  he  fled  be 
fore  Saul  do  not  mean  that  this  flight  began 
with  his  departure  from  Nob  (Keil),  for  in  the 
narrative  of  his  parting  from  Jonathan  (and  in 
deed  before  that)  we  see  him  in  flight.  The  ex 
pression  "from  before  Said  "  indicates  the  signifi 
cance  of  his  further  flight  in  respect  to  Saul  as 
his  king  and  lord,  in  that  he  now  entirely  aban 
dons  actual  subjection  to  him,  appearing  as  a  de 
serter  to  king  Achish  and  into  a  foreign  country. 
This  expression  does  not  require  us  to  regard  this 
section  (vers.  11-16  [10-15])  as  coming  from  an 
other  source  and  here ar& ^rarity  interpolated  (The- 
nius).  Even  supposing  (as  is  possible)  that  the 
section  is  from  another  source  than  the  preceding, 
in  which  not  the  account  of  Saul's  schemes  and 
David's  flight  from  the  beginning  is  given,  but 
only  this  flight  to  Philistia,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  words  ''  David  lied  that  day  from  Saul  " 
are  an  arbitrary  interpolation.  However,  this 
opinion  rests  on  the  view  that  the  flight  here  is 
the  same  as  that  in  chap,  xxvii.,  only  in  the  form 
of  a  popular  story,  and  here  inappositely  inserted, 
while  the  correct  recension  is  given  in  ch.  xxvii., 
where  it  is  suitably  put  in  David's  time  of  extremest 


need  towards  the  end  of  his  fugitive  wandering 
(Then.).  But  the  difference  of  the  circumstances 
is  an  objection  to  identifying  this  flight  with  that 
in  chap,  xxvii. — especially  that  here  David  goes 
to  the  Philistines  alone  and  tries  for  some  time  to 
gain  a  safe  residence  by  feigning  madness,  while 
there  [ch.  xxvii.]  he  goes  Avith  his  family  and  a 
numerous  retinue,  and  gains  the  favor  of  the  Phi 
listine  king  by  numerous  military  undertakings 
and  expeditions.  Nor  can  it  be  admitted  that 
the  narrative  in  vers.  11—16  [10-15]  is  historically 
improbable,  and  therefore  has  no  historical  value. 
It  is  said  that  David  would  not  in  the  beginning 
of  his  flight  have  taken  the  step  of  going  over  to 
the  Philistines,  which  was  possible  only  in  ex 
tremcst  necessity ;  but,  we  answer,  the  expression 
"extremest  necessity"  is  a  very  indefinite. one, 
and  further,  as  appears  from  the  connection,  Da 
vid's  inner  excitement,  consequent  on  Saul's  en 
during  murderous  hate  and  present  intense  rage, 
from  which  he  could  never  feel  safe  in  his  own 
land,  made  his  need  and  danger  seem,  to  him  so 
great  and  pressing,  that  a  flight  over  the  border 
cannot  appear  in  the  least  historically  untrust 
worthy.  He  thought  that  appearing  as  a  deserter 
lie  would  be  safest  whh  Saul's  enemy.  That  is 
psychologically  easily  intelligible.  13ut,  as  he 
could  not  even  thus  molliiV  the  hatred  and  sus 
picion  of  the  Philistines,  he  was  obliged  to  play 
the  madman;  nor  does  this  bring  him  security, 
his  stay  is  a  very  short  one, — this  is  all  truly  his 
torical,  these  are  traits  of  real  life,  which  oppose 
the  supposition  that  we  here  have  an  improbable 
unhistorical  narration.  As  to  the  objection  from 
Goliath's  sword,  that,  as  well-known  to  the  Phi 
listines,  it  would  certainlv  have  betrayed  David, 
Niigelsbach  justly  remarks  (Ilcrz.  XIII.  403), 
that  it  is  said  in  xxi.  9  only  that  David  took  it 
from  Nob,  not  that  he  carried  it  to  Galh.*  He 
needed  a  weapon  immediately  for  the  long  and 
possibly  dangerous  road  to  the  Philistine  border; 
on  the  way  he  might  provide  himself  with  other 
arms,  so  that,  if  he  needed  weapons  on  the  other 
side,  he  might  not  betray  himself  by  the  sword 
of  Goliath.— In  the  title  "to  Ps.  xxxiv.  the  Phi 
listine  king  is  called  Abimeleeh,  which  along  with 
Achish  was  the  standing  official  name  of  the  Phi 
listine  princes  of  Gath  (comp.  Gen.  xxvi.  1). — 
Ver.  12  [11].  The  courtiers  soon  recognize  the 
fugitive,  though  some  time  had  elapsed  since  his 
victorious  combat  with  Goliath.  Let  the  situa 
tion  be  considered :  David  must  have  been  an 
object  of  astonishment,  and  his  appearance  as  fu 
gitive  and  deserter  an  object  of  wonder  to  the 
Philistines,  who  knew  what  lie  had  done  for  his 
country  by  that  heroic  exploit.  Hence  first,  such 

talk,  as  is  here  narrated,  about  him  (^ ^  [Eng. 
A.  V.  "unto  him"]),  which  phrase  from  the  con 
nection  (their  thoughts  and  talk  naturally  turn 
ing  on  David)  refers  to  David,  not  to  Achish. f — 
Is  this  not  David,  the  king  of  the  land  ? — 
This  question  exhibits  the  great  impression  which 
David's  exploit  had  made  on  the  Philistines  in 
their  ideas  concerning  his  position  in  his  nation 
and  countrv.  Thev  call  him  king  of  the  land 


*  [To  whioh  it  may  be  added  that,  even  if  he  carried 
the  sword  to  Oath,  he  might  have  kept  it  concealed  du 
ring  his  stay  there  —  Tn.] 

t  [So  Maurer :  De  eo,  but  other  Comms.  and  ancient 
vss.,  as  Eng.  A.  V. — Tn.] 
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"because  David  had  appeared  as  such  in  taking  up 
Goliath's  challenge,  and  had  thrown  Saul  entirely 
into  the  shade"  (Then.).*  This  impression  was  fa 
vored  bv  their  recollection  of  the  song  of  triumph, 
in  which  David  was  honored  above  Saul,  and  which 
was  still  well  known  to  them.  Sang  they  not 
of  him  in  dances?  —  See  xviii.  7.  With  this 
astounding  recollection  is  connected  the  appre 
hension  that  this  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Philis 
tine  people  eomes  with  evil  intent.  The  suppo 
sition  that  with  these  words  of  ver.  1'2  (11)  the 
courtiers  introduced  David  into  Achish's  presence 
(Thenius)  is  nowhere  supported,  is  improbable 
from  the  form  of  the  words,  which  rather  indicate 
the  immediate  impression  made  on  them  by  Da 
vid's  appearance,  and  is  untenable  from  David's 
consequent  behaviour,  (ver.  13  (12)).  Then,  for 
the  Ji  rat  time,  David  lays  them  to  heart  and  relleets 
on  them,  and  then  fear  of  Arhixh  comes  over  him. 
He  sees  that  he  is  reeogni/,,  d,  and  fears  that,  if 
the  courtiers  remind  the  king  of  the  past,  thev 
will  take  vengeance  on  him  and  kill  him.  There 
fore,  when  brought  to  the  king  as  a  dangerous 
enemy,  he  maidenly  resorts  to  the  device  of  act  in  y 
asa  mailman.  This  would  have  been  an  absurd 
procedure,  if  he  had  already  been  presented  to 
Achish  by  the  courtiers,  and  so  was  alreadv  ac 
quainted  with  them,  liather  it  must  be  supposed 
that,  at  the  moment  wlu>n  David  heard  those 
words,  the  above  reflection  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  straightway  determined  on  and  carried  out  this 
simulation,  before  the  servants  of  Achish  could 
suspect  that  he  was  only  pretending.  He  changed 
his  sense  [ver.  11  I  !•">)],  he  perverted  his  un 
derstanding  (Luther  wrongly,  after  Sept.  and 
Vulg.,  "his  features  "  ),f  feigned  madness;  the 
same  words  are  found  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv. 
(The  apparently  superfluous  suffix  in  }$&*)  is 
cither  to  be  taken  as  reflexive,  and  the  following 
Vf  or  1  explicative  or  objective,  "he  changed  him 

der 

t  explain 

it  "from  the  circumstantial  character  of  common 
popular  speech,  as  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  G,  and  in  the  not 

;ni:o  analogous  cases  Ex.  ii.  G;  Prov.  v.  22; 
:/..  k.  x.  3,(cornp.  Gcs.  Gr.,  §  121,  G  firm.  3").— 
The  following  words  show  that  David  played  the 
part  of  an  insane  person.  The  view  of  some  older 
expositors  (and  recently  Schlier)  that  by  God's 
permission,  under  the  excitement  produced  bv 
fear  and  anguish  of  soul,  David  rcallv  fell  into 
temporary  insanity,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  words  of  the  narrative.  He  moved  hither 
and  thither  like  a  madman  [Ileb.,  "  played 
the  madman."  —  TR.].  Thonius  refers  to  Jer.  xxv. 
16;  Ii.  7  ;  Neh.  ii.  5,  under  their  hands,  they 
seeking  to  hold  the  madman.  He  smote  (drum 
med  on)  the  gate-doors,  so  we  must  read  with 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  instead  of  "scribbled"  (*\^  from 
*]?£  instead  of  NV1  from  ""llfl),  the  latter  not  being 
the  gesture  of  a  madman,  and  not  agreeing  with 
the  last  wordrj  And  he  let  his  spittle  fall  on 

*  [It  is  noticeable  that  Goliath's  name  is  not  mentioned 
by  t!u>  Philistines,  perhaps  from  natural  indisposition 
to  i-i-i-all  a  irrievous  calamity,  and  out  of  regard  for  Go 
liath's  family  and  friends.  —  TR  ] 

t  fLutln-r  has  ijih^rdc  =  mien,  gestures,  the  Sept.  has 
irpoffuiTroi'  and  the  Vulg.  os.  —  TR.  I 

J[<>n  this  n-adimr  see  "Text,  and  Gram."  David 
might  have  learned  the  siirns  of  madness  from  his  asso 
ciation  with  Saul.—  Tu.] 


self,  his  spiritual  being,  in  respect  to  hi 
standing"  (Then.),  or  with  Kcil  we  must 


his  beard.  This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  foam 
which  comes  from  the  mouth  of  madmen. — Vers. 
!•">,  1G  [14,  15].  By  his  pretended  madness  David 
was  safe  from  the  servants  of  Achish,  since  in  an 
cient  times  the  persons  of  madmen  were  looked 
on  as  inviolable,  in  a  certain  sense  as  sacred. 
Danger  from  Achish  he  likewise  avoided  by  so 
cleverly  counterfeiting  insanity  when  brought  be 
fore  the  king,  that  the  latter  declared  he  should 
not  come  to  his  court,  lie  had  already  mad  folks 
enough.*  Behold,  ye  see.  —  This' expression 
shows  the  impression  that  David's  gestures  made 
on  the  king,  so  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  lie  had 
a  madman  before  him.  A  man  who  acts  in 
sanely,  that  is,  not  "  who  so  represents  himself," 
but  who  objectively  exhibits  himself  as  a  madman. 
For  the  question  of  reproach :  "Why  do  ye 
bring  him  to  me  ?  the  reason  is  first  given  in 
the  question,  ver.  1(5  [lo]  :  Have  I  need,  etc. 
.  .  to  play  the  madman  against  me  ? — The 

Prep.  ('£)£)  =  not  in  my  presence  (DeWette),  but 
(if /a  in  At  me.  Achish  fears  personal  harm  from 
him.  With  the  third  question:  Shall  this 
fellow  come  into  my  house  ?  he  thrusts 
him  away.  David's  plan,  to  remain  unknown 
and  concealed  among  the  Philistines,  did  not  suc 
ceed  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  so  simulating  madness 
as  to  escape  the  dangerous  situation  into  which 
he  had  gotten  so  soon  as  he  was  recognized  as  the 
victorious  enemy  of  the  Philistines.  [From  this 
narrative  it  appears  that  David  and  the  Philis 
tines  understood  one  another's  language,  as  on 
other  grounds  it  is  probable  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Philistine  dialects  were  nearly  identical. — TR.] 

HISTORICAL    AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  more  the  history  of  David's  providen 
tial  guidance  in  this  troublous  time  unfolds  itself, 
the  more  gloriously  does  his  God-devoted,  hum 
bly-obedient  spirit  shine  forth  out  of  this  gloomi 
est  period  of  his  life.  But  the  prophetic-historical 
narrative  is  so  little  concerned  to  make  prominent 
this  light  in  David's  life,  that  it  contents  itself 
with  a  simple  presentation  of  facts,  and  with  equal 
freedom  from  tendentiousnessf  and  prepossession, 
brings  out  sharp  and  unsoftened  the  dark  spots  in 
David's  moral  conduct.  On  the  one  hand  Davit! 
shows,  in  this  time  of  hard  trial  and  waiting,  pas 
sive  resignation  to  God's  will  and  complete  abne 
gation  of  his  own  will,  and  though  he  is  sure  of 
his  calling  to  be  king  of  Israel,  he  takes  no  steps 
at  all  to  realize  his  calling  by  his  own  efforts 
against  Saul.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
him  falling  into  great  fear  in  Nob  and  Oath  (as 
formerly  in  his  interview  with  Jonathan),  his 
strong  faith  tottering,  himself  resorting  to  lies 
and  pretence,  and  putting  self-help,  unbecoming 
an  obedient  servant  of  God,  in  the  place  of  the 
Lord's  help.  In  his  deviation  from  truth  for  a 
?ood  end  he  follows  the  principle  often  expressed 
by  the  Greek  poets,  e.  g.,  Eurip. :  "OTU  <T  dl.etipov 

*  [According  to  Jewish  tradition  or  fancy  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Achish  were  insane  (Philippson). — TR.] 

f  [We  have  no  word  in  Enclish  to  express  the  German 
'endenz-schrift,  "a  writing  which  has  a  special  aim  or 
>hject"  (in  polities  or  religion),  and  the  adjective  ten- 
denzios,  tendentious,  •'  haying  a  tendency  or  aim,  written 
in  the  interest  of  some  idea."  Here  it  would  set  forth 
that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written  for  the  purpose  of 
glorifying  David.— TR.] 
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tisivbv  •?]  a?i//-&ei'  aysi  cvyyvuorov  knrelv  care  i<al  TO 
fj.?j  Kahov  ["  when,  truth  brings  ruin  it  is  pardon 
able  to  speak  untruth."]  Ilamann:  "  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  become  the  chronicler  of  men's  foolish, 
yea,  sinful  actions.  He  has  narrated  the  lies  of 
an  Abraham,  the  incest  of  Lot,  the  simulation  of 
a  man  after  God's  heart.  O  God,  Thy  wisdom, 
by  counsel  which  no  reason  can  sufficiently  won 
der  at  and  honor,  has  made  the  foolishness  of  men 
our  instructor  unto  Christ,  our  glory  in  Christ." — 
Grotius :  "Something  must  be  forgiven  those 
times,  when  eternal  life  was  scarcely  known." 

2.  Though  the  national  sanctuary  could  not  be 
re-established  in  Nob  for  the  whole  people,  yet 
the  high-priest  and  the  other  priests  resided  there, 
the  will  of  God  was  inquired  by  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  the  legal  prescriptions  relating  to  worship 
were  carried  out  as  far  as  possible ;  and  though 
the  ark  was  wanting  in  the  tabernacle,  the  latter 
was  still  regarded  as  the  visible  symbol  of  God's 
gracious  presence.     And  so,  though  there  were 
several  centres  of  worship  (see  on  ch.  vii.  5),  Nob 
was  the  most  prominent  of  them,  and  with  its  in 
complete  arrangements  was  a  substitute  for  the 
sanctuary   for  whose  legal   completeness  for  the 
whole  people  the  presence  of  the  ark  was  neces 
sary.      This   more   general    significance    for   the 
Avhole  people  Nob  had  not  merely  by  the  presence 
of  the  ark,  but  also  by  the  sacred  vessels  and 
arrangements  connected  with  it.     Among  these 
were  the  twelve  loaves  of  shou-brcad  according  to 
the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes  on  the  sacred  ta 
ble  appointed  for  them ;  for  these  were  a  covenant- 
sign  to  set  forth  Israel's  permanent  consecration 
in  obedience  and  in  producing  the  fruit  of  good 
works,  which  were  offered  to  the  Lord  as  His 
well-pleasing  food. 

3.  The  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  law  were 
the  outer  shell  of  eternally  valid  demands  of  Gou's 
holy  will  on  the  will  of  His  people.     That  the 
bread,  consecrated  by  its  holy  meaning  and  use, 
could  be  eaten  only  by  clean  males  of  the  priestly 
order  in  the  holy  place,  was  only  the  clothing  of 
the  [real]  requirement,  which  read :  only  when 
you  keep  yourselves  pure  from  the  stain  of  sin 
and  disobedience,  and  sanctify  yourselves  to  me 
in  heart,  life,  and  walk,  are  ye  in  My  sight  a  truly 
priestly  people,  and  have  part  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  gifts  and  goods  of  My  house,  and  are  mem 
bers  of  My  kingdom.     The  outer  form  and  shell, 
the  letter  of  the  legal  precept  might  be  broken,  if 
only  the   content,  the  essence  was  maintained ; 
yea,,  this  outer  form,  inadequate  to  the  eternal 
ethical  spiritual  content  of  the  Law,  must  be  broken 
through,  when  its  external  preservation  involved 
the  violation  or  destruction  of  the  essence  and 
inner  kernel.     The  duty  of  self-preservation  jus 
tified  David  in  eating  the  show-bread,  to  which, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  was  not  en 
titled;  neighborly  love  required   Ahimelech  to 
deviate  from  the  outer  prescription  in  order  to 
help  the   needy  fugitive.*     Both    acted   in    the 
higher  sense  as  priests.     On  this  Christ  grounded 
the  application  of  this  instance  to  Himself  and 
His  disciples,  who  broke  the  sabbath-law  by  pluck 
ing  corn  (Matt.  xii.  3;  Mark  ii.  26;  Luke  vi.  3). 

*  [But  the  priest  did  not  know  that  David  wasTa  fugi 
tive  ;  he  helped  him  as  an  official  of  the  king  in  momen 
tary  need.  Whether  David,  as  an  official  person,  could 
not  have  gotten  food  elsewhere,  does  not  appear. — Tii.j 


"  The  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even  of  the  sabbath- 
day," — in  Him,  and  by  communion  with  Him,  in 
the  power  of  llis  Spirit,  is  the  true  fulfilment  of 
the  eternal  will  of  God  hidden  in  Old  Testament 
precepts,  so  that  redeemed  and  sanctified  man 
stands  no  longer  under  the  disciplinary  form  of 
the  law,  but  stands  above  and  controls  the  form, 
of  the  requirement.  Even  the  Old  Testament 
ritual  law  itself  pointed  involuntarily  beyond 
itself  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  hidden  truths  and 
ideas  by  regulations  and  injunctions  which  of  ne 
cessity  violated  the  legal  ordination  [Matt.  xii.  5]. 
The  rabbis  themselves  well  say :  "  In  the  sanctu- 
arv  is  no  sabbath ;  sacrifice  abolishes  the  sab 
bath." 

4.  The  history  of  David's  flight  to  the  Philis 
tines,  and  liis  escape  thence  by  simulating  mad 
ness,  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  basis  of  Ps.  xxxiv., 
which  bears  the  title:  "  By  David,  when  he  changed 
his  understanding  before  Abimclech,  and  he  drove 
li'nn  aicai/  and  he  departed"  This  title  agrees  pre 
cisely  with  the  principal  points  of  the  narrative  in 

I  Sam.  xxi.  11-16,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  brief  com 
pendium  of  it.     The  Abimelech  of  the  title  is 
identical  with  the  Aehish  of  the  history,  for  the 
former  name  was  the  nomcn  dignitatis  of  all  the 
Philistine  kings,  like  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyp 
tians  and  Agag  among  the  Amalekites.     So  Ba- 
silius  in  Enllnjm.  Zigab.  in   the  Introduction  to 
this  Ps.     Comp.  Ilengst.  Ilcitr'dge  [Contributions] 
HI.,  306  sq.,  and  Introduction  to  this  Ps.     That 
the  private  name  should  appear  in  the  history, 
and  the  official  name  in  the  title  of  the  Ps.,  is 
perfectly  natural. — The  Psalm,  however,  contains 
no  express  reference  to  the  history,  but  is  rather 
didactic  and  reflective;  it  contains:  vcrs.  2-4  (1- 
o)  a  vow  to  praise  God  continually,  and  an  exhor 
tation  to  the  pious  to  unite  in  this  praise,  vers.  5- 

II  (4-10),  the  reason  for  this  vow  and  exhorta 
tion,  namely,  personal  deliverance  from  great  fear 
and  danger,  then  vers.  12-23  (11-22),  the  teach 
ing  that  only  through  the  fear  of  God  is  one  saved 
in  time  of  need.     This  didactic  poem,  with  its 
reflective,  gnomic  character   and   its   alphabetic 
arrangement,  cannot  have  been  produced  contem 
poraneously  with  the  events  of  the  history ;  but 
we  cannot  on  this  account,  and  from  the  absence 
of  direct  references  to  the  history,  reject  the  Da- 
vidic  authorship,  if  we  keep  in  view  its  genuine 
Davidic  features  and  the  concurrence  of  some  of 
its  thoughts  and  expressions  with  undoubtedly 
Davidic   Psalms    (see  Moll  on   the   Psalter    [in 
Lange's  Bibleworlc\).     The  content  is  a  reflection 
of  that  experience  of  David  of  divine  help  (set 
forth  in  this  history),  which  sunk  so  deep  into  his 
soul,  and  an  application  of  it  to  the  instruction, 
consolation,  and  edification  of  the  pious.     The 
difference  in  the  Philistine  king's  name  shows  in 
deed  that  the  writer  of  the  title  did  not  have  our 
history  before  him,  and  must  have   had   other 
authority  for  referring  the  Ps.  to  this  occurrence; 
this  authority  we  may  with  Delitzsch  and  Moll 
hold  to  be  the  written  tradition  in  the  Annals  of 
David,  this  Psalm,  like  others  (as  2  Sam.  xxii.  1 
compared  with  Ps.  xviii.  shows)  being  found  in 
the  historical  account,  which  is  given  in  the  title 
in  the  words  of  that  authority.*— To  the  same 

*  [As,  however,  the  name  Abimelech  may  be  other 
wise  accounted  for  (see  Smith's  Blb.-Dici.,  s.  v.  Abime 
lech),  and  the  opinion  of  Basil  is  of  doubtful  authority, 
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dangerous  situation  of  David  refers  Psalm  Ivi., 
the  words  of  the  title  "  when  the  Philistines  took 
him  in  Gath"  being  confirmed  by  the  expression 
in  our  history  "in  their  hands,"  ver.  14  (lo). 
Compare  also  ver.  9  (8)  of  the  Psalm:  "Thou 
countcst  my  flight,"  or  "  hast  counted  my  fugi 
tive  life"  (Moll).  From  the  recollection  of  these 
dangers  David  colors  the  portraiture  of  his  dan 
gers  from  his  enemies,  but  at  the  same  time 
exhibits  throughout  the  Psalm  confidence  in 
God's  help  and  faith  in  God's  support,  closing 
with  a  vo\v  of  thanksgiving  for  the  divine  aid, 
which  he  with  assurance  expects,  through  which 
he  will  walk  before  Clod  in  the  light  of  life. — • 
"When  David  pang  thc<e  two  songs,  God's  grace 
had  already  dried  his  tears.  Their  fundamental 
tone  is  thanksgiving  for  favor  and  deliverance. 
But  he  who  ha-s  an  eye  therefor  will  observe  that 
they  are  still  wet  with  tears,  and  cannot  fail  to 
see  in  the  singer's  outpourings  of  heart  the  sor- 
rowfulest  recollections  of  former  sins  and  errors" 
(F.  W.  Krummacher). 

HOMILKTICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  SCHTJKU:  When  David  finds  no  more 
help  in  the  world,  he  goes  to  the  Lord  and  His 
sanctuary.  There  he  hopes  certainly  to  find  coun 
sel  and  consolation.  The  Lord's  word  has  coun 
sel  and  consolation  for  all  the  necessities  and  per- 
plexi.ies  of  our  life — and  he  who  heartily  seeks 
and  longs  for  the  Lord's  word  finds  what  he  wants. 
— Ver.  2.  [From  HALT,]:  God  lets  us  see  some 
blemishes  in  His  holiest  servants,  that  we  may 
neither  be  too  highly  conceited  of  flesh  and  blood, 
nor  too  much  dejected  when  we  have  been  mis 
carried  intosin.] — SCIILIER:  How  good  it  would 
be  if  we  should  never  indeed  imitate  David's 
"lie  of  necessity,"  but  should  always  lay  to  heart 
the  fact  that  in  his  need  he  betook  himself  to  the 
sam-tuary  in  Nob. — J.  DISSELIIOFF  :  It  is  one 
tiling  to  show  faith  when  a  single  wave  of  trouble 
rolls  in  upon  us,  and  another  to  continue  in  faith 
when  wave  after  wave  bursts  upon  us,  and  the 
terrified  eye  sees  spreading  out  before  it  an  end 
less  sea.  This  latter  temptation  David  did  not 
yet  encounter. — Two  lies  in  one  breath! — [HEN 
RY:  Here  David  did  not  behave  like  himself ;  he 

told  Ahimelech  a  gross  untruth What 

shall  we  say  to  this?  The  Scripture  does  not  con 
ceal  it,  and" we  dare  not  justify  it:  it  w;us  ill  done 
and  proved  of  bad  consequence  (xxii.  22).  It  was 
needless  for  him  thus  to  dissemble  with  the  priest  — 
for  we  may  suppose  that  if  he  had  told  him  the 
truth,  he  would  have  sheltered  and  relieved  him 
as  readily  as  Samuel  did.  —  Tu.]  —  Ver.  4sq. 
SCHL.IKU:  What  right  and  custom  required  un 
der  the  Old  Covenant  is  all  well,  but  love  goes 
beyond  this;  love  is  the  royal  law,  to  which  all 
other  ordinances  must  yield,  and  any  fulfilling 
of  the  law  which  forgets  love  commits  a  wrong. — 
Love  is  the  royal  law — all  God's  commandments 
call  for  nothing  else  than  love.  That  which  is 
love  is  worth  something;  but  the  apparently  best 
and  noblest  things  have  no  value  if  love  is  not 
manifested  in  them. — CRAMER:  The  love  of  our 
neighbor  surpasses  ceremonies  (Mark  ii.  27;  Matt. 
xii.  5).  [Ver.  6.  Our  Lord  simply  justifies  this 

and  the  content  of  this  Ps.  apreea  as  much  with  the 
H»km:\h-porio<l  as  with  David,  it  is  to  sav  the  least,  very 
douUful  whether  David  is  its  author.— TK.] 


giving  and  eating  the  show-bread  in  a  case  of  ne 
cessity  as  His  hearers  would  do.  If  He  had  stopped 
to  explain  about  David's  falsehood,  it  would  have 
interrupted  His  argument  and  thus  diminished  its 
force;  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  imagine  that  He 
approved  the  falsehood.  We  cannot  be  always 
pausing  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  mistake 
or  misrepresentation,  or  we  shall  never  say  any 
thing  with  vigor  and  effect. — TK.]  —  Yer.  8. 
SCIILTER:  It  is  not  wrong  if  in  time  of  need  we 
seek  weapons  too,  if  we  do  not  neglect  human 
means  and  precautions;  that  too  we  may  and 
ought  to  keep  in  view.  15ut  we  should  never 
place  our  confidence  therein.  Our  confidence 
should  be  in  the  Lord  alone. — Ver.  9.  CKAMEII: 
God  has  wonderful  and  manifold  means  of  con 
soling  a  troubled  man  and  strengthening  him  in 
thcfaiih. — Ver.  10.  S.  Srinnn:  If  one  must  flee, 
let  him  so  flee  as  to  have  recourse  to  God  rather 
than  to  men. — WUEKTEMIU'UO  I>IBLE:  Through 
( iod's  government  our  enemies  are  often  compelled 
to  do  us  more  good  than  our  friends.  Prov.  xvi. 
7  ;  Matt.ii.  I.'?.—  [Vers.  10,  11.  TAYLOR:  Nothing 
more  salutary  co-ild  have  happened  to  David 
tlian  such  a  reception  as  that  which  was  given  to 
him  at  Gath.  When  a  youih  is  going  on  awning 
course,  the  best  thing  that  can  befall  him  is  fail 
ure  and  disgrace,  and  the  worst  thing  that  can 
come  to  him  i  i  what  the  world  calls  success.  If  he 
s'.r.-.ved,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  go  farther 
astray  than  ever;  but  if  he  fail,  there-  is  hope  that 
he  will  return  to  the  right  path,  and  seek  alliance 
with  Jehovah. — Tu.] — Vers.  14,  ]•">.  STATMCE: 
God  always  holds  His  hand  over  His  people  to 
protect  them,  and  rescues  them  from  the  power  of 
the  ungodly.  Ps.  xxxiv.  ">,  7. 

J.  DI-SKIYITOKF  to  chapters  xxi.,  xxii.,  xxvii. 
Lies  in  (lie  tnnnth  of  the  Anointed  one.  1 )  Whence 
are  lies  in  sueh  a  mouth?  (From  shaken  faiih  in 
the  living  God  and  the  unrest  of  unbelief,  from 
seeking  refuge  in  one's  own  wisdom  and  in  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  heart.)  2)  What  delivers 
from  such  lies?  ((iod's  great  mcrcv  and  His 
holy  chastisement  in  the  consequences  of  lies  as 
being  the  chastenings  of  His  righteousness,  and  a 
return  to  genuine  repentance  and  to  living  faith.) 
— F.  W.  KRUMMACHER:  DavidCsmad  wanderings. 

1)  His  behaviour  at  Nob,  2)  His  flight  to  Gath 
and  experiences  there. 

The  opposite  irai/s  in  which  one  may  seek  refuse 
in  want  and  opposition:  1)  The  way  of  humble, 
believing  obedience,  in  which  one  takes  refuge  in 
the  living  God,  searches  to  know  His  will,  and 
unreservedly  commits  himself  to  His  guidance. 

2)  The  way  of  little  faith  and  unbelief,  in  which 
one  takes  refuge  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  which 
self-will  and  self-wisdom  are  to  lead  to  a  self-de 
termined  aim. 

JChap.  XXI.  Mine/ling  of  good  and  evil  in  Da- 
s  behaviour.  1 )  Though  a  brave  and  devout 
man,  he  falls  into  grievous  falsehood  and  de 
grading  deception,  through  cowardly  fear  and 
lack  of  trnst  in  God. — A  warning  to  us.  Com  p. 
Neh.  xiii.  26;  1  Cor.  x.  12.  2)  Though  so  weak 
and  erring,  he  remembers  God's  help  in  the  past 
(ver.  9),  cries  to  Him  now  (Ps.  xxxiv.  6),  rejoices 
in  Him  anew  (ib.  ver.  1),  and  resolves  henceforth 
to  speak  truth  and  do  good  (ib,  vers.  13,  14; 
comp.  Ps.  Ivi.  13). — An  encouragement  to  us. 
Comp.  1  John  ii.  1.—  TR.] 
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IV.  David's  fugitive  life  in  Judah  and  Moab.     /Saul's  murder  of  the  priests  at  Nob. 
CHAPTER  XXII.   1-23. 

1  DAVID  therefore  [And  David]  departed  thence,  and  escaped  to  the  cave1  Adul- 
lam ;  and  \vhen  his  brethren  and  all  his  father's  house  heard  it,  they  went  down 

2  thither  to  him.     And  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that   was   in 
debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented  [embittered  in  soul]  gathered  themselves 
unto  him,  and  he  became  a  [pm.  a]  captain  over  them ;  and  there  were  with  him 

3  about  four  hundred  men.     And2  David  went  thence  to  Mizpeh3  of  Moab,  and  he 
[pin.  he]  said  unto  the  king  of  Moab,  Let  my  father  and  iny  mother,  I  pray  thee, 

4  come  forth4  and  be  with  you,  till  I  know  what  God  will  do  for  [to]  me.     And  he 
brought5  them  before  the  king  of  Moab,  and  they  dwelt  with  him  all  the  while  that 

5  David  was  in  the  hold.     And  the  prophet  Gad  said  unto  David,  Abide  not  in  the 
hold,  depart  and  get  thee  into  the  laud  of  Judah.     Then  [And]  David  departed 
and  came  into  the  forest6  of  Hareth  [Hereth]. 

6  When  [And]  Saul  heard  that  David  was  discovered,   and  the   men  that  were 
with  him  ;  [pm.  parenthesis]  now  [and]  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah  under  a  tree  in 
Kamah  [the  tamarisk-tree7  on  the  height],  having  [and]  his  spear  [ins.  was]  in  his 

7  hand,  and  all  his  servants  were  standing  about  him.     Then  [And]  Saul  said  unto 
his  servants  that  stood  about  him,  Hear  now,  ye  Benjaminites,  will  the  son  of  Jesse 
give  every  one  [all]  of  you  fields  and  vineyards,  and91  make  you  all   captains   of 

8  thousands  and  captains  of  hundreds,  That  all  of  you  have  conspired  against  me, 
and  there  is  none  that  showeth9  me  that  my  son  hath  made  a  league10  with  the  son 
of  Jesse,  and  there  is  none  of  you  that  is  sorry  for  me,  or  showeth  unto  me  that  my 
son  hath  stirred  up  [set  up]  my  servant  against  me  to  lie  in  wait  [as  a  waylayer], 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  Wellhausen  proposes  to  read  n"T^*D,   "hold,"  on  the  ground  of  the  identity  of  the  locality  with  the 
m-V^D   of  ver.  4.     But,  in  addition  to  the  uniform  support  which  the  VSS.  give  to  the  Heb.  text,  the  same  locality 
might  be  called  from  one  feature  of  it  a  "  cave,"  and  from  another  a  "  mountain-hold.'1— Tu.] 

2  [Ver.  :>.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  vcrs.  ?>.  4,  belonged  to  the  original  narrative,  because  they  carry 
David  to  Moab,  and  say  nothing  of  his  return.     But  this  omission  is  not  against  the  habit  of  these  ancient  narra 
tives.     However,  supposing  this  paragraph  to  be  an  insertion  from  another  source  by  the  editor,  this  does  not 
affect  the  genuineness  of  the  narrative  as  a  whole.     That  David's  parents  arc  mentioned  here,  and  not  in  ver.  1, 
or  in  xx.  2<»,  accords  with  the  circumstances;  there  is  occasion  here  to  mention  them,  there  was  none  before. 
— Tn.l 

3  [Ver.  3.  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  Vulg.,  writ--  this  with  a  in  the  first  syllabic,  which  is  perhaps  an  old  pronuncia 
tion.     Some  Greek  VSS.  render  o-Ko-iav. — Tu.J 

*  [Ver.  3.  One  MS.  has  3£T,  "dwell"  (with  you),  and  so  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  Vulg. ;  this  is  probably  the  correct 

reading,  the  NY"1,  "go  out,"  not  suiting  the  following  preposition  "with."  and  a  construct,  pregn.  being  improba 
ble  here.. — TK.] 

5  [Ver.  4.  Sept.  takes  this  from  stem  Qp^  and  renders:  "he  persuaded  [or  appealed  to]  the  king,"  which  ia 
contrary  to  the  meaning  of  this  verb,  and  against  the  other  VSS.    Wellhausen  prefers  the  pointing  Dtlin  (from 
n^J),  "he  settled  or  left  them  with  the  king,"  as  better  agreeing  with  the  following  ''J3~riX,  and  so  read  Chald., 
Syr.,  Arab.,  Vulg.     This  seems  the  better  rendering,  though  after  Qn^l  the  usage  would  lead  us  to  expect  either 
simple  J1X,  "with,"  or  "'33  7,   "before."    Possibly  we  have  here  a  blending  of  the  two  prepositions. — Tn.] 

6  [Ver.  5.  So  the  VSS.  except  Sept.,  which  has  TroAet,  -'city"   (Vj7  instead  of  1JT),  and  this  is  approved  by 

Lieut.  Conder,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  on  topographical  grounds.    As  to  this  we  must  await  further 
explorations.  — TR.| 

7  [Ver.  G.  On  the  various  and  apparently  arbitrary  treatment  of  this  word  in  the  VSS.  see  Ges.,   Thcs.  s.  v. 

The  Sl^N  of  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3  is  H^X  in  1  Chron.  x.  12,  and  Gesen.  suggests  that  the  word  may  have  come  to  have 

the  general  signification  "  tree."     See  Stanley's  "  Sinai  mid  Pal.."  App.,  3  79.     There  is  no  ground  for  doubting  the 
correctness  of  the  Ileb.  text  here.— TE.] 

8  [Ver.  7.  The  S  is  strange,  perhaps  an  Aramaism  after  D"1!!^  (the  Chald.  and  Syr.  have  it),  perhaps  by  error 
for  ],  "and."— TR.] 

9  [Ver.  8.  Literally  "  that  uncovereth  my  ear." — TE.] 
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9  as  at  this  day?     Then  answered  Doeg  the  Edomite,  which  [who]  was  set  over  the 
servants11  of  Saul,  and  said,  I  saw  the  son  of  Jesse  coming  [come]  to  Nob  to  Ahi- 

10  melech  the  son  of  Ahitub.     And  he  inquired  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]1"  for  him,  and 
gave  him  victuals,  and  gave  him  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine. 

11  Then  [And]  the  king  scut  to  call  Ahimclech  the  priest  the  sou  of  Ahitub,  and 
all  his  father's  house,  the  priests  that  were  in  Nob;  and  they  came  all  of  them  to 

12  the  king.     And  Saul  said,  Hear  now,    thou   son  of  Ahitub.     And   he   answered 

13  [said],  Here  I  am,  my  lord.      And  Saul   said  unto  him,   AVliy  have  ye  conspired 
against  me,  thou  and  the  sou  of  Jesse,  in  that  thou  hast  given   him    bread  and  a 
sword,  and  hast  inquired  of  God  for  him,  that  he  .should  rise  against  me  to  lie  in 

14  wait  [as  a  waylayer]  as  at  this  day  ?     Then  [And]  Ahimelcch  answered  the  king 
and  said,  And  who  is  so  faithful   among   all   thy   servants  as   David    [And   who 
among  all  thy  servants  is  as  David  trusty],  which  is  \_oui.  which  is,  in*,  and]  the 
king's  son-in-law,  and  goeth  at  thy  bidding  [and  hath   thy  private  car],13   and   is 

15  honorable  in  thine  house?     Did  I  then  begin  to  inquire14  of  God  for  him?  b?  [l>c] 
it  far  from  me ;  let  not  the  king  impute  anything  unto  his  servant,  >/r>r15  to  nil   the 
house  of  my  lather,  for  thy  servant  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  less  or  more  [Ikilc  or 

16  much].     And  the  king  said,  Thou  shalt  surely  die,  Ahimelech,  thou  and  all  thy 

17  father's  house.     And  the  king  said  unto  the  footmen   [runners]  that  stood  about 
him,  Turn  and  slay  the  priests  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  because  their  hand  also  is 
with  David,  and  because  they  knew  when  [that]  h°  lied,  and  did  not  show  it   to 
me.     But  the  servants  of  the  king  would  not  put  forth  their  hand  to  fall  up.>n  the 

18  priests  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  the  king  said  to  Doeg,  Turn  thou,  and  fall 
upon  the  priests,  and  Doeg  the  Edomite  turned,  and  he  fell  upon  the  priests,  and 

19  slew  on  that  day  fourscore  and  five16  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod.      And 
Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests,  smote   he  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  both  men  and 
women,  children  and  sucklings,  and  oxen  and  asses  and  sheep  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword. 

20  And  one  of  the  sons  of  Ahimclech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  named  Abiathar,  escaped, 

21  and  fled  after  David.     And  Abiathar  showed  David  that  Saul  had  slain  the  Lord's 
2'J   [Jehovah's]  pric'ts.     And  David  said  unt:>  Abiathar,  I  knew  it  \_orn.  it]  that  day, 

when  Doeg  the  Edomite  was  there  that  he  would  surely  tell  Saul;  I  have  occa- 
23  sioned  the  death"  of  all  the  persons  of  thy  father's  house.     Abide   thou   with   me, 
fear  not;  for  he  that  seeketh  my  life  seeketh  thy  life;18  but   [for]  with   me  thou 
shalt  be  [art]  in  safeguard. 


10  [Vor.  8.  Omission  of  JV^3  as  in  xx.  1Q.— Tn.] 

11  [Ver.  9.  Sept.  "mules,"  as  in  xxi.S  (7).     Or:  "was  standing  with  the  servants  of  Saul." — Tu.j 
13  [Ver.  in.  One  TToh.  M.S.  and  Ork.,  Pyr.,  Anil...  have  "  Klohim."— Tn.] 

J'  [Ver.  14.  On  this  diilicult  phrase  see  Erdmunu's  exposition. — Tu.J 

"  [Ver.  15.  The  Kethib  has  the  full  form  VlXtf,  which  l.eforo  Maqqeph  the  Qeri  reduces   to  the  slenderer 

/.— Tit.]. 

15  |  Ver.  15.  Hcb.  simply  3,  "  in,"  before  which  a  1  has  probably  fallen  out. — Tn.] 

i«  [Ver.  IS.  HVh.  ?..">.  Sept.':UY..  Joscphus  rjs.V     Thenius  snetrests  that  Sept.  I'^O  is  for  4^0  represented  in  ITeb.  by 
P,  which  was  mistukuiily  read  1'or  r\  ^80),  to  which  \\Vllh.  objects  that  the  liual  H  is  not  So,  but  8UU. — The  Kethib 

J'll  has  '  where  Qeri  JXH  has  X,  a  not  unfrequent  interchange  in  Ileb.     The  Syriae  usage  is  according  to  the 

Kethib.— Tn.] 

17  [Ver.  ii2.  Literally:  "I  am  cause  as  to  all  the  souls."    On  this  use  of  32D  in  the  sense  of  "cause,  occasion," 

see  Ges.,  TTies.s.v.    But  Then,  after  Sept.  tyta  ei/ii  al?u>f  TUV  ty\>x<av,  reads  TV2n,  "I  am  guilty;"  this  stem  21H 

occurs  only  onco  in  Old  Test,  in  Dan.  i.  19  in  Piel  as  causative;  it  is  frequent  in  later  Hob.— Tu.] 
"  [Ver.  23.  On  this  reading  seo  Erdmann's  Expos.— TB.] 


EXEGKTICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Vcrs.  l-o.  David  a  fugitive  in  Judah  and  in 
Moab*—Vcr.  1.  His  flight  to  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam  in  Judah.  In  the  uncertainty  as  to  this 
locality  our  best  plan  is  to  look  to  the  city  of  the 
same  name.  Adullam,  an  ancient  place  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  1),  according  to  Josh.  xii.  15  a  Canaan- 


*  [Comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13-17;  1  Chron.  xii.  8-19.— TR.] 


itish  royal  city,  was  situated  (Josh.  xv.  35)  near 
Jarmutli  and  Soeho,  now  Shuweikeh,  under  the 
mountains  of  Judah  (different,  from  the  Shuwei 
keh  [Socho]  in  these  mountains,  Josh.  xv.  48) 
in  the  lowland  of  Judah,  about  sixteen  miles 
[English]  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  twelve 
miles  south-east  of  Gath.  As  the  present 
Jarmuth  lies  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Wady  Sumt,  that  is,  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Judah-mouutain  towards  Philistia,  and 
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as  there  arc  many  caves  in  the  neighborhood, 
it  is  a  probable  conjecture  that  one  of  these 
caves  took  the  name  Adullam  from  the  neigh 
boring  city.  Perhaps  we  may  regard  the  great 
cave  Deir  Dubinin  near  Jarmuth  (Rob.,  Amcr. 
ed.,  II.,  23,  51-53;  Hitter,  XVI.,  136),  as  Da 
vid's  retreat  (so  v.  d.  Veldc,  Ecise,  11.,  p.  103 
sq.).  However,  there  are  other  caves  near  in  the 
western  declivity  of  the  mountain.  Tobler  locates 
Adullam  in  the  present  village  Bat-Dula,  about 
fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Bethlehem.  The  great 
caves  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain 
are  dry  and  roomy  enough  to  hold  a  larger  num 
ber  of  men  than  is  here  mentioned.  Since  it  is 
expressly  said  that  the  place  was  in  the  lowland 
of  Judah,  the  statement  of  Euseb.  and  Jerome 
that  it  was  ten  (twelve)  miles  east  from  Eleuthc- 
ropolis,  is  decidedly  wrong,  as  the  cave  would  in 
that  case  be  in  the  mountains  (see  Winer,  R.-  W., 
s.  v.).  The  supposition  (from  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13, 
14)  that  it  was  near  Bethlehem  (Thcnius)  is  op 
posed  by  the  fact  that  David  would  then  have 
cast  himself  into  Saul's  hands  unprotected.  Simi 
larly  the  traditional  site  near  the  village  Kliurci- 
tun,  five  miles  southeast  of  Bethlehem,  is  incom 
patible  with  the  geographical  and  historical  situa 
tion  of  the  narrative  (Rob.,  I.,  4S1,  482).  As  the 
combat  between  David  and  Goliath  occurred  in 
the  Terebinth- vale  (in  Wady  Sumt)  between 
Socho  and  Azekah,  David,  in  there  seeking  a  fit 
refuge  from  Saul  and  the  Philistines,  might  see 
in  this  experience  a  pledge  of  the  further  protec 
tion  and  deliverance  of  the  Lord's  hand.'::~- 
"  Thence,"  not  from  Nob  (Then.),  but  from  Gath, 
whence  the  place  of  refuge  was  not  far. — That 
David's  family  must  already  have  had  proofs  of 
enmity  from  Saul  is  clear  from  the  statement  that 
his  brethren  and  all  his  father's  house 
went  to  him  in  his  retreat  at  Adullam.  For  Saul 
looked  on  them  as  sharers  in  David's  presumed 
conspiracy  against  him,  and  they  had  therefore 
every  reason  to  fear  for  themselves  a  repetition  of 
the  tragedy  of  Nob.  See  the  statement  in  Cleri- 
cus  from  Marcel  1.  23,  (>,  as  to  the  procedure  of 
oriental  princes,  according  to  which  "  the  whole 
family  perished  for  the  fault  of  one  person." — • 
Ver.  2.  But  along  with  his  family  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  other  persons  gathered 
around  David.  They  are  described  as  partly 
those  who  were,  externally  in  distress,  especially 
through  debt,  and  therefore  seeking  to  escape  their 
creditors,  partly  those  who  were  internally  discon 
tented,  embittered  in  soul.  He  became  their  cap 
tain,  leader,  so  that  they  were  not  a  wild  and  law 
less  rabble,  but  a  community  controlled  by  and 
obedient  to  one  will.  The  number  at  present  was 
about  four  hundred,  but  afterwards  rose  to  six 
hundred  (xxiii.  13). — The  comparison  of  this 
body  with  Catiline's  followers  (Cler.,  Then.)  sup 
poses  that  David's  retinue  was  of  similar  character 
with  Catiline's,  a  riotous,  adventure-seeking  rab 
ble.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  sup 
port  such  a  supposition,  and  David's  position  as 
to  them  and  to  Saul  is  decidedly  against  it.  He 
is  far  from  making  insurrection  against  Saul.  His 
past  history  and  his  after-life  up  to  Saul's  death 

*  [On  Adullam  see  Smith's  Bib.-Dict;  Stanley's  Lec 
ture*,  II.,  f.9;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  II.,  424-427.  The 
latter  decidas  for  Khureitun,  and  gives  a  vivid  descrip 
tion  of  its  labyrinthine  intricacies  and  its  strength.— TK.] 


absolutely  excludes  such  a  view.  With  such  a 
position  towards  Saul  he  could  not  be  the  "head" 
or  "captain"  of  a  seditious  band,  and  with  such  a 
head  these  people  could  not  be  rebels  and  sedi 
tious.  ITengstcnberg  (on  Ps.  vii.  10)  rightly  re 
marks:  "  David's  war  with  Saul  was  one  not  of 
individuals,  but  of  parties;  the  wicked  espoused 
Saul's  side,  the  righteous  David's;  comp.  the 
much-misunderstood  passage,  1  Sam.  xxii.  2." 
The  "distressed"  persons  were  those  who  were 
persecuted  by  Saul's  government  on  account  of 
their  love  for  David.  The  debtors  were  such  as, 
under  Saul's  arbitrary  misrule,  were  oppressed  by 
their  creditors,  and  received  from  the  government 
no  protection  against  the  violation  of  the  law  of 
loan  and  interest  (Ex.  xxii.  25;  Lev.  xxv.  36; 
Dent,  xxiii.  19).  They  were  "bitter  of  soul/'* 
not  as  "desirous  of  new  things,"  not  as  merely 
"  dissatisfied  with  their  present  condition"  (Cler.), 
but  as  tho.-e  "  whose  anxiety  of  soul  over  the 
ever-worsening  condition  of  the  kingdom  under 
Saul  drove  them  to  a  leader,  from  whom  for  the 
future  they  might  hope  for  better  things"  (Ew.). — • 
Comp.  Jephthah's  fugitive  life  and  retinue  of 
"  poor,  empty  persons,"  Judg.  xi.  3. 

Ver.  3.  Without  further  statement  concerning 
David's  life  here  with  his  family  and  his  band, 
it  is  next  related  that  he  went  "thence"  (answer 
ing  to  the  "  thence"  of  ver.  1)  to  Mizpeh  of  Moab. 
David  betook  himself  to  the  king  of  Moab,  and 
asked  him :  Let  my  father  and  my  mother 
come  [out]  to  thee  and  abide  with  thee 
till  I  know  what  God  will  do  to  me.  It  is 
remarkable,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  here  men 
tions  only  " father  and  mother;"  the  reason  ob 
viously  is  that  in  his  present  dangerous  condition 
he  could  not  afford  these  aged,  helpless  persons 
secure  protection.  For  in  this  continuation  of 
the  narrative  it  is  clearly  supposed  that  the  caves 
at  Adullam  had  become  an  uncertain  and  dan 
gerous  residence  through  Saul's  hostile  attempts 
against  David's  family.  His  choice  of  Moab  as 
refuge  for  his  parents  was  probably  based  on  the 
relations  of  his  great-grandmother,  the  Moabitess 
Ruth,  to  this  country.  Whether  the  "come  forth" 
refers  to  Bethlehem  or  Adullam  as  point  of  depar 
ture  is  uncertain ;  in  any  case  the  road  to  Mizpeh 
of  Moab  passed  through  Bethlehem,  because  this 
was  the  shortest  way ;  for  this  "  Mizpeh  of  Moab" 
which  is  to  be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  undoubt 
edly  lay  not  in  the  Moabitish  territory  proper 
south  of  the  Arnon,  but  far  north  of  it,  "  probably 
a  city  above  the  ' araboth  of  Moab'  (Num.  xxii. 
1;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  8;  Josh.  xiii.  32)  opposite 
Jericho,  whither  by  way  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
Dead  Sea  one  might  come  in  little  time"  (Then.), 
perhaps  on  the  mount  Abarim  or  Pisgah  (Dcut. 
xxxiv.  1).  Saul  had  also  to  wage  war  with  the 
Moabites  (xiv.  47);  at  this  time,  therefore,  the 
latter  had  possession  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  transjordanic  territory  of  the  Israelites.  From 
David's  taking  his  parents  to  the  king  of  Moab, 
it  is  probable  that  there  was  now  no  war  between 
the  latter  and  Saul.  The  pregnant  construction 


*  ["  The  same  phrase  is  used  of  Hannah,  i.  10;  of  Da 
vid  and  his  companions,  2  Sam.  xvii.  8;  and  of  David's 
followers,  1  Sam.  xxx.  6.  Hence  the  phrase  here  de 
notes  those  who  are  exasperated  by  Saul's  tyranny" 
(Bib.-Com.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  in  all  these 
men  a  theocratic  feeling  or  love  for  David. — Ta.] 
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of  the  verb  "come  forth,"  followed  by  the  Prep, 
"with,"  is  not  to  be  rejected  as  unsuitable,  but  to 
be  retained  a^  example  of  the  frequent  connection 
of  a  verb  of  motion  with  a  predicate  of  rest.  The 
renderings  of  the  Sept.  "1-t  them  be  with  tbee," 
and  the  Vnlg.  "let  them  remain/'  are  explana 
tions,  not  signs  of  a  different  original  text.*- 
Ver.  4.  Bunsen,  after  Jerome,  renders:  "left  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  king"  ^Dnri),  against 
which  Thrums  remarks  that  "no  change  in  the 
vocali/fttion  to  avoid  harshness  is  required,"  and 
refers  to  Kw.,  \  217,  1. —  In  regard  to  the  length 
of  his  parents'  stav  wi,th  the  king  of  Moab,  David 
Bays  (ver.  3):  "till  1  know  what  God  will  do  to 
me,"  appropriately  using  to  the  king  the  divine 
name  Eloh'un.-\  According  to  this  David  did  not 
remain  with  his  parents,  but  went  bark  to  his  life 
of  motion  and  danger.  Whither?  The  narrator 
Fays  afterwards  (ver.  4)  that  the  parents  remained 
in' Moab  "all  the  while  that  David  was  in  the 
mountain-fastness  or  hold."  P>ut  this  fast  ness  "on 
which  David  intrenched  himself"  (IV.msen)  is 
not  a  height  near  the  cave  of  Adullam  (  Hun-en); 
still  less  is  it  the  retreat  in  tho  cave  (Stiihelin, 
Then.),  or  elsewhere  in  the  wilderness;  but,  as 
David  had  to  carry  his  parents  to  Moab  for  safety, 
we  shall  he  justilied  in  supposing  that  he  had  to 
find  temporary  shelter  also  for  himself  and  his 
band  in  Moab.  The  refuge  which  he  here  found 
was  no  other  than  that  Mi/pehJ  of  Moab;  Mi/pch 
signifies  "watch-place,  mountain-height;"  here 
David  made  himself  a  strong  po-ition.  which  be 
came  a  mountain-fastness  ^HTUkE).  For  this  mean 
ing  sec  Job  xxxix.  oS.  ITcre  he  would  await  n-h/tt 
the,  Lord  in, aid  further  do  to  him.  The  danger 
threatening  his  parents  was  t!ie  Lord's  factual 
liint  to  him  to  go  where  it  would  be  safer  not  only 
for  them,  but  also  for  him.  To  these  humble, 
trustful  words  corresponds  the  further  statement 
that  God  gave  him  directions  concerning  his  fur 
ther  way  through  the  prophet  d'ad.  Through 
this  prophet  he  is  commanded  (ver.  -">)  to  go  into 
the  land  of  Judtth;  whence  it  clearly  appears  that 
lie  was  now  not  in  that  land,  in  which,  however, 
Adullam  lay,  and  therefore  he  could  be  only  in 
the  land  of  Moab.  "The  prophet  (7m/"  is  un 
doubtedly  the  same  who  is  called  "  David's  seer" 
in  1  Chron.  xxi.  9,  announces  to  him  God's  pun 
ishment  for  his  sin  in  numbering  the  people,  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  11  sq.,  and  according  to  1  Chron. 
xxix.  2'J,  wrote  down  David's  acts.  How  Gad 
came  into  connection  with  David,  is  never  said. 
Probably  David's  intimate  relation  and  here  pre 
supposed  acquaintance  with  him  date  from  the 
former's  close  connection  with  Samuel's  prophetic 
communities.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Gad  had 
gone  to  him  at  the  cave  of  Adullam,  or  now  came 
for  the  first  time  to  him  in  Moab.  It  is  equally 
uncertain  whether  he  remained  with  him  per 
manently  from  now  on.  In  short,  Gad's  sudden 
entrance  on  the  scene  in  Moab  suggests  many  un 
answerable  questions,  which  Stilhclin  excellently 
states :  "  How  came  he  among  such  people  ?  Was 

*  [On  this  reading  see  "Text,  and  Gramm." — Tn.l 
t[As  distinguished  from  Jehovah.    Yet  that  tho  name 
Jehovah  was  not  unknown  in  Moult  is  made  probable  by 
its  i>c<Mirronee  on  the  Inscription  of  Mesha.  dating  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this  time. — Ta.] 

J  [Syr.   here   has   Mizpeh.      Wordsworth  (on   ver.  4) 
strangely  derives  ITHi'^  from  "Ni*,  "  rock."— Ta.] 


lie  always  w'uh  David?  Was  he  consulted  by 
David  as  Samuel  by  Saul,  1  Sam.  ix.  ?  Wa  ;  ( J.:d 
connected  with  Samuel,  or  not?"  We  cannot 
uppose  that  the  expression  "  ami  Gad.  said1'  re 
fers  to  a  message  which  he  sent  to  David  (Then.  i. 
The  answer  to  the  question  "whv  David  was  not 
to  stay  in  the  hold,  but  go  to  Jndah,"  is  not  that 
"  he  ought  not  to  have  fled  anew  to  a  foreign  na 
tion,  as  before  to  the  Phili  -tines,  to  the  displea 
sure  of  God"  !  I>ivn/.,  S.  Schmid,  Kcili;  lor  it 
Iocs  not  appear  that  his  stav  in  Phiiistia  was  in 
itself  displeasing  to  God;  and  if  his  jounuv  to 
Moab  had  been  di-plea.-ing  to  <  !<>d,  be  might  have 
been  restrained  therefrom  beforehand  bv  divine 
Hrcetion.  The  reason  for  this  prophetic  direc 
tion  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances; 
according  to  xxiii.  1  the  Phili  tines  were  now 
making  plundering  incursions  into  the  south  of 
Jndah,  help  and  protection  against  them  was 
needed,  and  this  David  with  his  valiant  baud 
could  give.  lie  was  commanded  logo  into  Jn 
dah  and  free  it  from  its  enemies,  and  thus  fulfil 
part  of  the  theocratic  calling,  in  respect  to  which 
the  distracted,  arbitrarv  rule  of  Saul  was  no\v  im 
potent.  Of  this  n«-w  divine  direction  in  David's 
life  Grotins  well  remarks:  "God  shows  great  care 
for  David,  instructing  him  now  by  prophets, 
now  bv  I'rim  and  Thummim."  Proceeding  on 
the  supposition  that  David  goes  from  the  king  of 
Moab  to  the  cave  of  Adullam,  Thenius,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  prophetic  direction  to  go  into 
the  land  of  Jndah,  where  also  the  city  Adullam 
was  situated,  is  obliged  to  say  that  probablv  the 
care  of  Adullam  was  in  Benjamin  on  the  border, 
and,  as  his  retreat  might  thus,  being  near  Gibeah, 
easily  be  betrayed  to  Saul,  Gad  advised  him  to  go 
to  Jndah.  This  explanation  stands  and  falls  with 
iis  unfounded  geographical  basis,  which  alsoO.  v. 
( rerlach  adopts. — liv  this  direction  to  go  to  Jndah 
for  the  above  end,  the  prophet  Gad  gave  David, 
in  divine  commission,  instructions  as  to  his  further 
course;  in  this  interval  of  Buffering  and  trial  be 
tween  his  call  to  be  king  and  his  actual  entrance 
on  the  duties  of  the  ofiice,  he  was  to  be  not  only 
passive  but  also  active,  serving  his  people  and  his 
(!od  against  the  enemies  of  the  theocracy. — He 
•went  into  the  forest  of  Hereth — an  unknown 
region,  probablv  according  to  xxiii.  1  in  the  west 
ern  part  of  Judah.  [Sept.  and  Josephus  have 
"city  of  Hereth  (Sarik)."  Lieut.  Conder,  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  says  (Dec.,  1874) 
that  there  are  now  no  trees  in  this  district,  and 
argues  from  the  geological  conditions  that  there 
never  could  have  been.  He  is  disposed  to  adopt 
the  Sept.  reading  "city,"  and  to  identify  Ilcreth 
with  a  site  called  Kharas  (near  Keilah),  which 
name  is  substantially  identical  with  Hereth. — 
TR.] 

Vers  6-23.  SfiiiFs  savage  vengeance  on  Xob. 
While  David  goes  the  way  shown  him  by  God's 
prophet  the  terrible  consequences  of  his  self-willed 
conduct  at  Nob,  which  did  not  accord  with  the 
Lord's  will,  are  accomplished. 

Vers.  6-10.  In  a  formal  council,  in  which  Saul 
expresses  his  suspicion  in  relation  to  a  conspiracy 
made  against  him  bv  David  and  his  son,  Doeg 
betrays  the  proceeding  of  Ahimelech  towards  Da 
vid. — Ver.  6.  It  is  first  stated  that  the  abode  of 
David  and  his  men  was  known  at  Saul's  court, 
and  that  Saul  received  information  of  his  servant*' 
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acquaintance  with  this  circumstance.  It  is  this 
fact,  that  Saul  heard,  received  information  of  their 
knowledge  of  David's  position,  that  is  the  ground 
of  his  charging  them  (ver.  7)  with  complicity  in 
the  supposed  conspiracy  of  David  and  Jonathan. 
In  ver.  G  the  words:  "And  Saul  heard  .  .  .  . 
with  him"  belong  syntactically  and  logically  to 
ver.  7,  and  the  rest  of  ver.  6  forms  a  parenthesis 
[so  Eng.  A.  V.,  but  it  is  better  to  preserve  in  the 
translation  the  simple,  direct  form  of  the  He 
brew.—  TB.].  And  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah 
(not,  as  Sept.,  "on  the  hill")  under  the  tama 
risk, — the  Article  indicates  that  this  place  was 
the  appointed  and  usual  one  for  such  councils. 
On  the  height  (not  with  Luther  [and  Eng.  A. 
V.]  "in  Ramah")  points  out  the  elevated  situa 
tion,  in  keeping  witli  the  solemnity  of  the  occa 
sion,  as  it  is  hereafter  described.— His  spear  in 
his  hand, — the  spear,  as  well  as  the  sceptre,  was 
the  symbol  of  royal  power.  All  his  servants 
stood'  about  him,  it  was,  therefore,  a  full  assembly 
of  the  whole  personnel  of  the  Court.  Bunsen:  "lie 
held  a  formal  court,  surrounded  by  all  the  mag 
nates  (chiefly  Benjamin!  tes)  of  his  kingdom."— Ver. 
7.  The  address:  Hear,  ye  Benjaminites,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  solemn  scene 
(so  vividly  sketched  in  a  few  strokes)  as  a  sort 
of  judicial  assembly  [Bib.  Com.  Parliament. — 
— TB.],  and  at  the  same  time  has  a  particularistic- 
partisan  tone,  as  Saul  was  himself  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  Saul's  question  :  "Will  the  son  of 
Jesse  give  you  all  fields  and  vineyards  ? 
make  you  all  captains  of  hundreds  and 
captains  of  thousands?  is  noteworthily  and 
characteristically  prefixed  to  the  words  which 
express  his  complaint  and  suspicion  of  the  cour 
tiers,  on  which  only  a  question  so  spiteful  and  so 
tinged  with  venomous  savagery  could  be  based. 
In  thus  putting  things  hindmost  first  and  upside 
down,  Saul  again  exhibits  himself  as  a  man,  who, 
through  burning  hatred  to  David  and  blind  sus 
picion,  has  lost  his  mental  control. — Also  to 
you  [Heb.  literally:  "also  to  you  all  will  the 
son  of  Jesse  give  ?"  etc. — TR.]  ;  the  Heb.  text  is 
to  be  maintained  against  the  groundless  change 
proposed  by  Thenius  "in  truth  will  the  son,"  etc. 
(DJ"pxn  after  the  merely  elucidatory  Sept.  and 
Vulg.').  This  phrase  does  not  mean  "to  you  all 
also,  besides  the  others  to  whom  he  has  already 
given,"  since  it  is  nowhere  said  of  David  that  he 
provided  for  his  adherents,  nor  was  he  in  condi 
tion  to  do  so.  According  to  the  rule  that  the 
Heb.  particle  [DJ]  expresses  reciprocal  relation, 
the  thought  here  is:  "will  David  also  by  gifts 
show  himself  so  grateful  to  you  all  for  your 
making  common  cause  with  .him  against  me?" 
The  word  (as  here)  is  toneless  [with  maqqeph. — 
TR.]  in  questions,  to  indicate  reciprocity.*  Saul 
imagines  that  his  courtiers  all  secretly  hold  with 
David,  hence  his  question :  "  will  he  also  give 
you  all ?"=''  will  he  then  give?"  etc.  In  Saul's 
words  there  is  the  latent  sense :  Will  he,  of 


*  [This  rule  (Ew.,  \  352)  hardly  applies  here;  DJS= 

"  together  "  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  1),  and  can  express  reciprocity 
only  when  the  connection  affirms  something  to  be  true 
of  two  or  more  persons;  here  it  would  apply  to  the 
courtiers  only,  excluding  David.  It  is  better  to  take 
it  as  qualifying  the  whole  sentence,=" yet"  (Ew.,  $  354 
a),  or  as  qualifying  "  son  of  Jesse,"  as  it  may  do,  though 
it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.— TR.] 


another  tribe,  reward  you,  as  I  have  done  to  you, 
my  fellow-tribesmen?  Will  he  not  rather  favor 
his  tribesmen,  the  men  of  Judah?  Will  it  not 
be  to  your  interest  to  stand  on  my  side  ?  Seb. 
Schmid  :  "  Ye  have  received  the  greatest  benefits 
from  me,  such  as  ye  could  not  expect  from  him, 
and  yet  ye  are  more  attached  to  him  than  to  me." 
These  words  give  us  an  insight  into  Saul's  parti 
san  and  particularistic  mode  of  governing,  in 
which  he  preferably  filled  court-offices  with  per 
sons  of  his  own  tribe.  From  landed  possessions 
(fields  and  vineyards),  Saul  goes  on  to  refer  to 
places  of  honor  in  the  now  organized  army. 

The  7  before  the  second  "  all  of  you  "  is  not  to 
be  exchanged  for  "and"  (so  Then,  [and  Eng.  A. 
V.]  after  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  which  indeed  give  the 
sense  correctly),  but  is  to  be  taken  either  in  the 
sense  of  "  as  regards" — "  will  he  (also)  as  regards 
you  all  make  captains?"  etc.,  that  is,  take  account 
of  you  all  in  filling  these  offices  (Ew.,  §  310  a), 
or,  in  the  distributive  sense,  which  it  sometimes 
has  (Ew.,  £  217  a,  g  277  e)="will  he  make  all 
and  each  of  you"  (Ewald)  ?  The  sense  is  given 
correctly  by  Maurer:  ''Will  he  make  as  many 
tribunes  and  centurions  as  may  bo  necessary  in 
order  that  each  of  you  may  have  such  an  office?" 
— Ver.  8.  In  his  mental  derangement  and  pas 
sionate  excitement  Saul  takes  it  as  certain  that 
tlu'ij  hare  all  conspired  against  him:  because,  as  he 
says,  they  told  him  nothing  of  the  covenant 
which  his  son  had  made  with  David  against  him. 
These  words  pre-suppose  that  he  had  learned 
something  of  the  occurrence  related  in  xx.  12-17 
[the  covenant  between  David  and  Jonathan], 
for  they  are  too  definite  [made  (lleb.  cut)  a 
covenant]  to  refer  merely  to  the  friendship  of 
Jonathan  and  David.  He  assumes  that  his 
court-officials  knew  of  this  covenant,  and  then 
concludes  that  they  had  conspired  against  him 
with  these  two  men.  The  words:  "there  is  none 
that  is  sorry  for  me,"  express  the  opinion  that 
they  had  abandoned  him  in  their  hearts.  His 
charge  passes  to  the  factually  false  assertion  that 
his  son  had  set  his  servant  (David)  as  a  Her  in- 
wait  against  him.  (Sept.  "  enemy  "=2*Kl}  with 
out  ground,  Vulg.  appropriately  insidiantemmiJti.) 
There  is  herein  a  two-fold  false  accusation:  1)  as 
to  David,  that  he  was  lying  in  wait  to  take  his 
throne  and  life ;  and  2)  as  to  Jonathan,  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  this  insurrectionary  and  insidious 
conduct  of  David.  Saul  fancies  himself  in  the 
meshes  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  person  and 
kingdom  organized  by  his  own  son,  and  accuses 
his  courtiers  of  knowledge  thereof  and  active 
stion  therein.  To  such  a  pitch  had  the 


darkening  and  wasting  of  his  inner  life  grown 
through  hate  and  suspicion. — As  is  now  evi 
dent  [=as  it  is  this  day],  comp.  Deut.  viii.  18. 
In  proof  Saul  points  to  David's  concealment  and 
retinue.  He  was,  therefore,  not  without  informa 
tion  concerning  this  fact.  S.  Schmid:  "as  is 
proved  by  this  day,  in  which  David  gathers  an 
army,  and  from  the  forest  lays  snares  for  me." — 
Ver.  9.  Here  we  must  especially  note  in  the  psy 
chological  point  of  view,  how  Doeg's  information 
about  David's  visit  to  Ahimeleeh  and  the  latter's 
inquiring  of  the  Lord  for  him  and  providing  him 
with  food  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  (comp.  xxi. 
8),  turns  Saul's  dark  thoughts  away  from  the 
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courtiers,  and  directs  all  his  energy  to  the  person 
of  the  high-priest,  so  that  he  now  thinks  only  of 
taking  vengeance  on  him.  Doeg  is  said  to  he 
''set  over  (or,  standing  with)  Saul's  servants;" 
why  the  version  of  the  Sept.:  "set  over  the 
mules"  ('7."^)>  should  he  the  "only  appropriate 
one"  [Then.],  it  is  hard  to  see.  The  rendering 
of  the  1  lei). :  set  over  the  servants  of  Saul 
(Chald.,  Kiinchi,  Vulg.,  Syr.)="  highest  coiirt- 
oflicial,  court-marshal,  minister  of  the  household," 
does  not  agree  with  the  description  in  xxi.  7: 
''overseer  of  the  herdsmen"  (as  was  natural  in 
this  lirst  stage  of  the  development  of  the  king 
dom,  and  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  his 
family,  Saul's  possessions  consisted  chiefly  in 
herds").  Rather  the  words  answer  to  the  state 
ment  (ver.  7):  "all  his  servants  stood  Ity  (around) 
him,"  and  are  to  he  renden  d  :  And  (or,  al.-o) 
he  stood  -with  the  servants  of  Saul  ( A  ral  >., 
De  Wette,  Buns.  [Philipps.]).  "As  chief  over 
seer  of  the  herds  Doeg  was  in  a  sort  one  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  kingdom"  lUun-enK  There  is 
no  superfluous  statement  here;  the  narrator  de 
clares  that  he  was  mm'  //or  present,  having  in 
xxi.  8  (7)  described  him  as  heing  in  the  sanctuary 
at  Xoh.  From  the  connection  it  is  clear  that 
Doeg  gave  his  information  with  evil  purpose,  in 
order  to  turn  the  king's  suspicion  from  the  cour 
tiers  to  the  high-priest.  In  Saul's  frame  of  mind 
the  mere  statement  of  actual  fact,  of  which  he 
Was  ear  and  eye-witness,  had  all  the  more  power 
ful  eil'ect  on  him.  S.  Schniid :  "Far  better, 
therefore,  did  Saul's  other  servants,  who  kept 
silence."  Ilengstenhcrg  (InfruJ.  to  J"x.  ///.)  ah- 
solvis  Doeg  from  enmity  to  David,  ohscrving 
that  he  merelv  stated  the  fact,  to  which  the  ma 
licious  interpretation  was  given  by  Saul  alone; 
but  this  do.s  not  agree  with  what  Saul  had  just 
before  said  against  David  and  his  courtiers,  nor 
with  Doeg's  bloody  proceeding  against  the  priests 
at  Nol>,  nor  with  what  is  said  in  Ps.  lii.  ,'5-5  of 
the  tongue  like  a  sharp  razor,  of  the  wickedness, 
falsehood,  calumny  and  deceit  of  the  cnemv,  all 
of  which  applies  to  Doeg,  but  not  to  Saul. 
Rightly  Grotius:  "see  the  description  of  Doeg  in 
Ps.  lii."  That  Ahimelech  inquired  of  the  Lord 
for  David  is  here  by  Doeg's  assertion  added  to 
the  account  in  xxi.  7-10  [0-9],  and  confirmed 
by  Ahimelech  himself,  ver.  15.* — Ver.  11.  On 
this  treacherous  and  slanderous  statement  of 
Doeg,  Saul  straightway  sends  for  Ahimelech 
and  all  his  father's  house,  that  is,  all  the 
priests  in  Nob,  "because  these  all  belonged  to 
the  one  family  of  Aaron"  (Then.).  In  Nob, 
therefore,  dwelt  the  whole  priestly  family  with 
the  high-priest.— Ver.  12  sq.  The  council  now 
becomes  a  solemn  tribunal  with  pleading  and 
verdict. — Saul  assumes  that  Ahimelech  is  guilty, 
adducing  the  three  facts  mentioned  as  in  them 
selves  proofs  of  guilt. — Ver.  14  sq.  The  high- 
priest's  answer  has  the  stamp  of  quiet,  clearness 
and  a  good  conscience.  First,  he  affirms  that  he 
wa.s  justified  in  unsuspiciously  trusting  to  David. 
"And  who  among  all  thy  servants  is  as  David 
tr  a. -<(  erf"  (De  "NVette)  ?  that  is  object  of  confidence ; 
in  proof  of  which  he  refers  to  three  things : 
David's  position  at  court  as  the  king's  son-in-law, 
as  his  trusted  privy-councillor  and  as  an  honored 

*  [This  is  not  certain.    See  on  ver.  15.— TB.] 


his  house.  The  word  f^Dff'p  [F.ng.  A. 
\.  "  bidding  "]="  audience;'''  so  in  Isa.  xi.  11, 
as  Botteher  has  shown,  "ihev  are  tlt<ir  \  i.  rael'.-) 
audience,"  that  is,  "  ihev  are  of  tho.-e  who  seek 
audit-nee  of  Israel,  pay  court  to  Israel,  come  with 
homage,"  ii»t  "  who  ohev  them  "  [as  in  Fug.  A. 
V.,  and  so  .].  A.  AKxaiukr. — Tli.J— The  word 
has  the  same  signification  also  in  '2  Sam.  xxiii. 
23  and  1  ('hron.  xi.  *J5,  where  it  is  said:  "And 
David  set  Benaiah  for  his  audience"  [Kng.  A. 
V.:  "over  his  guard"],  appointed  him  privy 
councillor. — [In  1  Chronicles  xi.  2-">  the  Prepo 
sition  is  7j7,  "over,"  in  2  Samuel  it  is  /X 
"to."—  TR.]—  *ND="to  withdraw,  turn  aside," 
for  a  definite  purpose,  lor  example,  to  see 
(  Fx.  iii.  o;  Ruth  iv.  1),  here  "withdrawing  to 
thy  audience"  [Fug.  A.V.  "goelh"],  as  "having 
interior  admission"  ( I>«">ttch.  i ;  so  Mauivr:  "who 
turns  aside  (from  the  oilier  courtiers)  that  he  may 
hear  thee,  that  is,  who  has  access  to  the  interior 
of  thy  palace,  and  there  takes  part  in  thy  more 
weighty  counsels."  Schultz:  "Leaving  all  else, 
listening  to  thee  and  doing  thy  will."  This  ex 
planation  is  here  con  firmed  by  the  phrase  "  a  ninny 
all  thy  servants"  (Hotteh.i.  Thenius  takes  the 
word  as  =  "  obedience"  in  the  special  sense,  as 
meaning  the  devotedly  obedient  body-guard  (so 
aFo  Fwald  and  IJ.'riheauou  1  ('hron.  xi.  25  i  and 
renders  "captain  over  the  body-guard"  (reading 

^  for  *?«  and,  after  Sept.  and  Chald.,  Iff  for 
"ID).  Against  this  Bottcher  rightly  remarks  that 
the  traces  [of  a  diHerent  reading]  in  the  versions 
are  altogether  uncertain,  that  Thenius'  reading  is 

not  Ileb.  ( /£  is  found  with  "Iff,  instead  of  the 
(Jen.,  only  where  it  is  dependent  on  a  verb\  that 
according  to  1  Sam.  xviii.  5,  l.'l,  David  had  com 
mand  not  of  the  body-guard,  but  of  other  more 
distant  troops,  that,  as  the  other  designation  of 
David  in  the  verse  (even  "son-in-law")  are  mo 
ral  marks  of  confidence,  the  mention  of  a  military 
position  would  be  strange,  and  the  very  question 
*'  Who  is  among  thy  servants  captain  over  thy 
body-guard  «.s  David  ?"  would  sound  somewhat 
queerly.* — Ahimelech  says,  therefore,  that  he 
could  have  done  nothing  less  than  in  good  con 
science  trust  a  man  so  trusted  and  honored  by  the 
king,  "as  a  faithful  subject  of  the  king"  (Keil) 
giving  David  bread  and  a/ms  on  his  assertion  that 
lie  had  a  secret  commission  from  the  king. — Fur 
ther,  in  the  question:  Did  I  that  day  begin 
to  inquire  of  God  for  him  ?  he  insists  on  the 
fact  that  David  had  often  before  received  from 
him  in  the  sanctuarv  divine  direction  in  impor 
tant  undertakings.'  [This  interpretation  is  denied 
bv  pome  (so  Rib. -Com. }  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
is  said  in  ch.  xxi.  of  such  an  inquiry  by  Ahime 
lech  for  David.  The  Midrash  also  says  that 
counsel  was  given  by  Urim  and  Thummim  only 
to  the  king  or  his  public  ambassador  (Philipps.) ; 
but  Rashi  agrees  with  the  common  interpretation, 
and  Abarbanel  gives  both  that  and  the  direct  form 
"  that  was  the  first  day  that  I  inquired  of  God 


*  [The  passage  1  Chr.  xi.  25,  nevertheless,  makes  a  dif 
ficulty  and  the  differences  of  the  vss.  supgost  a  corrup 
tion  of  the  text.  Here  the  rendering  of  IJottcher  and 
Erdmann  (and  Philippson  and  Bib.  Com.)  seems  the 
best,  though  we  can  hardly  sever  this  passage  from  1 
Chr.  xi.  25.— TB.] 
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for  him,  and  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  displeas 
ing  to  thee."  Some,  taking  the  phrase  /HH 
v'lNEn  to  mean  simply  "  to  inquire,"  find  a  nega 
tive  sense  in  the  question:  "tad  1  inquire?  Nay, 
I  did  not."  But  this  weakening  of  ^HH  is  not 
justified  by  usage ;  the  idea  of  "  beginning  "  must 
be  expressed  here.  This  being  ; o,  the  choice  is 
between  the  two  interpretations  above  given,  the 
interrogatory  and  the  direct,  and  of  these  the  for 
mer  (that  of  Erdmann)  seems  more  in  keeping 
with  Ahimelech's  dignity  of  character.  The 
omission  of  the  fact  in  chap.  xxi.  must  then  be 
attributed  to  the  cnrtness  of  the  narrative.  Yet 
this  omission  is  surprising,  and,  while  Ahi 
melech's  somewhat  obscure  words  here  scarcely 
admit  of  any  other  satisfactory  translation  than 
that  given  by  Erdmann,  there  is  room  for  doubt 
as  to  his  meaning. — TR,.]. — On  this  statement  of 
facts  Ahimelech  founds  his  affirmation :  Far  be 
it  from  me,  that  is,  such  a  crime  as  he  is  accused 
of,  that  he  was  party  to  a  conspiracy  against  the 
king. — In  respect  to  this  accusation,  his  defence 
culminates  in  the  request :  Let  not  the  king 
impute  anything  to  his  servant,  to  the 
whole  house  of  my  father,  wherein  the  ab 
sence  of  the  copula  ["nor,"  supplied  in  Eng.  A. 
V.]  is  to  be  referred  with  Keil  to  the  excitement 
of  the  speaker.  Finally  he  adds  as  reason  :  For 
thy  servant  knows  nothing  of  all  this,  lit 
tle  or  great,  that  is,  nothing  at  all.  The  "all 
this"  refers  not  to  what  David  had  told  him,  as 
if  he  intended  to  say  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
David's  false  assertion,  but  to  what  Saul  had 
charged  him  with. — This  answer  of  the  high- 
priest  supposes  certainly  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  unhappy  condition  of  things  in  respect  to 
David,  or  of  his  flight  with  its  causes  and  circum 
stances. — -Ver.  10.  Saul's  arbitrary,  precipitate 
judgment  as  contrasted  with  the  innocence  of  the 
high-priest  and  of  the  whole  body  of  priests. — 
Ver.  17.  The  order  for  its  immediate  execution  is 
given  to  the  *'  runners,"  who  were  either  servants 
for  running  on  messages,  or  guards  who  ran  be 
fore  or  beside  the  king  in  his  public  appearance, 
[Eng.  A.  V.,  "footmen"].  Conip.  ix.  11 ;  2  Ki. 
x.  25.  As  court-officials  they  stood  also  in  this 
solemn  assembly  by  the  king.  For  the  expression 
"  stood  by  or  about,"  see  vers.  6,  9  [on  ver.  9  see 
the  Exposition. — TR.].  According  to  Saul's  de 
cision  not  only  the  high-priest,  but  also  the  whole 
priesthood  should  die  for  alleged  participation  in 
David's  conspiracy.  For  their  hand  also  is 
with  David,  they  make  common  cause  with  him 
against  me.  This  assertion  he  bases  on  the  un 
proved  fact:  they  knew  that  he  fled,  and 
did  not  show  it  me.  (Instead  of  Kethib  "his 
ear  "  read  with  Qeri  "  my  ear,"  for  such  a  sudden 
transition  to  indirect  discourse  "  and  (as  he  said) 
did  not  show  him,"  is  impossible). — The  guards 
refuse  to  obey  Saul's  order,  a  proof  of  the  disorder 
which  his  blind  rage  produced.  This  refusal  re 
minds  us  of  the  scene  in  xiv.  45,  where  Saul's 
sentence  of  death  against  Jonathan  is  opposed. 
Saul's  servants  will  not  lay  their  hands  on  the  sa 
cred  persons  of  the  priests;  this  is  indicated  in  the 
expression  "  the  priests  of  the  Lord."  [Words 
worth  :  Thus  they  were  more  faithful  to  Saul  than 
if  they  had  obeyed  his  order,  which  was  against 


the  commandment  of  the  Lord.  Theodoret  (in 
Wordsw.) :  The  heinousness  of  Saul's  sin  is  made 
more  conspicuous  by  his  servants'  refusal. — TR.]. 
— Ver.  IS.  Saul's  choice  of  Doeg  as  the  executor 
of  his  order  is  a  proof  of  the  savageness  which 
was  combined  with  wickedness  and  guile  in  this 
Edomite.  On  the  form  of  his  name  "  Doyeg"  (as 
in  ver.  22)  see  Ew.  g  45  d.  The  pron.  "  he"  ["he 
fell"]  emphasizes  Docg's  willingness  in  contrast 
with  the  refusal  of  the  guards.  As  above  by  the 
expression  "  priests  of  the  Lord,"  so  here  the  wick 
edness  of  this  act  is  brought  prominently  out  by 
the  significant  reference  to  the  official  dress  of  the 
priests,  "  who  wore  a  linen  ephod,"  the  sign  of 
the  holiness  of  their  persons.  On  the  wearing  of 
the  cphod  see  ch.  ii.  18.  Linen  ;  the  common 
priests,  therefore,  wore  a  linen  over-garment  simi 
lar  in  form  to  the  high-priestly  cape  or  ephcd 
(Buns.). — Ver.  19.  Nob  is  here  expressly  called 
the  "  city  of  the  priests."  The  whole  city,  as  such, 
with  all  living  things  therein,  is  devoted  to  de 
struction  by  Saul  in  his  furv.  It  is  treated  by 
him  as  a  city  under  the  ban  (Cherem),  which  is 
polluted  by  idolatry  and  therefore  devoted  to  de 
struction.  The  wrong  alleged  to  be  done  to  him 
by  the  priests  is  laid  on  the  whole  city  as  an  ido 
latrous  wrong  against  the  Lord  Himself,  which  is 
therefore  thus  to  be  avenged.  Comp.  Dent.  xiii. 
13  sq.  [Saul  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  theo 
cratic  cherem  or  ban  in  mind,  but  in  an  access  of 
rage  did  what  was  not  uncommon  among  ancient 
oriental  princes. — TR.]. — A"er.  20.  Only  one  son 
of  Ahimelech,  Abiathar,  escaped  the  slaughter. 
llow  that  happened  is  not  said.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  present  at  this  trial,  and  hastened  away  from 
Nob  while  it  was  being  destroyed.  "After  Da- 
rid,"  that  is,  to  the  retreat  of  the  fugitive  David. 
This  is  another  proof  of  the  intimate  relations  be 
tween  David  and  the  high-priestly  family. — Arers. 
21-23.  Through  Abiathar  David  received  informa 
tion  of  Saul's  bloody  vengeance  on  Nob.  David 
said  to  Abiathar:  "  I  knew  that  day  (comp.  chap, 
xxi.  7,  8)  that,  because  Doeg  the  Edomite  was 
there,  he  would  certainly  tell  Saul."  So  Vulg. 
and  Then. ;  not  (Keil):  '"I  knew  that  day  that 
Doeg  .  .  .  that  he,"  etc.,  nor  (De  Wcttc) :  "I* knew 
.  .  .  that  Doeg  .  .  .  and  that."  David  confesses 
himself  guilty  of  the  blood  shed  in  Nob,  because 
his  flight  thither  and  conduct  there,  while  he  knew 
of  Docg's  presence,  gave  occasion  to  it.  Vulg. : 
"  I  am  guilty  of  all  the  souls."  This  confession 
of  David  shows  the  strictness  of  his  self-j  udgment. 
(33D  here  =  "  to  be  guilty  of  a  thing,"  see  Ges. 
Lex.  s.  v.  In  the  Talmud  H3D  =  "cause").— 
Ver.  23.  The  consequence  of  David's  invitation 
to  Abiathar  to  abide  with  him  is  that  the  high- 
priesthood  goes  over  to  David  and  to  the  new 
future  kingdom,  though  David  entered  into  no 
rebellion  against  Saul  for  this  end.  Fear  not, — • 
namely,  Saul's  snares  and  power.  For  he  that 
seeketh  my  life,  etc. — Certainly  the  converse 
assertion  would  be  natural  here:  "He  that  seeks 
thy  life  seeks  mine ;"  but  we  are  not  therefore 
with  Then,  (after  the  Sept.,  whose  translation 
seeks  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty)  to  change  the 
text,  so  that  it  would  read :  "  for  whatever  place 
I  seek  for  myself,  that  will  I  (also)  seek  for  thee," 
but  we  must"  explain  it  from  the  reference  that 
David  therein  has  to  Saul.  As  against  Saul  Da- 
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vid  binds  the  fate  of  the  fugitive  high-priest  to 
his  own  in  an  indissoluble  covenant  under  the 
protection  of  God.  The  sense  is:  "The  persecu 
tion  which  I  suffer,  touches  thee  also.  But  I 
stand  under  God's  protection  as  one  that  suffers 
injustice;  HO  art  thou,  because  thy  life  like  mine 
is  threatened,  safely  kept  in  company  with  inc." 
The  second  "/or"  [Kng.  A.  V.  "  but"  \3J  is  also 
dependent  on  the  "fear  not."  This  consolatory 
assurance  is  based  first,  on  the  reference  to  tlu-ir 
common  enemy,  and  on  the  reference  to  the  pro 
tection  which  Abiathar  will  enjoy  with  him,  who 
knew  that,  as  regarded  Saul,  lie  was  under  God's 
special  protection,  J"\"V3uAp  "preservation"  (Ex. 
xii.  6  ;  xvi.  .*>3  sq.\  abstract  for  concrete,  "  a  pre 
cious  deposit  or  trust  "  I  Kwald  ). 

[During  this  first  period  of  David's  life  as  out 
law  several  incidents  occurred  which  are  not  men 
tioned  in  this  narrative.  We  learn  from  "2  Sam. 
xxiii.  l-'I  that  three  of  his  chid'  heroes  came  to 
him  in  the  cave  of  Adtillam,  one  of  whom  was  his 
nephew  Abishai,  afterwards  a  famous  general.  A 
little  after  (  1  Chr.  xi.  lo-10)  occurred  that  noble 
act  of  loving  daring,  when  the  "three  mightiest" 
broke  through  the  Philistine  army  and  brought 
their  leader  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem, 
for  which  he  longed.  This  was  while;  he  was  in 
the  ''  hold  ;7'  and  at  this  time  apparently  came  to 
him  the  stout  band  of  lion-faced,  gazelle-footed 
Gadites,  who  swam  the  Jordan  when  its  banks 
were  overflowed,  and  scattered  all  enemies  before 
them  (1  Chr.  xii.  8-1")),  and  an  enthusiastic  body 
of  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  for  whose  friend 
ship  Amasai  answered  in  his  passionate  speech 
(1  Chr.  xii.  KV-1S).  As  to  whether  David  was 
at  Kcilah  when  Abiathar  came  to  him,  sec  Krd- 
niann  on  1  Sam.  xxiii.  0.  For  fuller  accounts  of 
this  period  see  Chandler  (ch.  vii.)  and  Stanley's 
Lectures,  xxii. — Til.] 

HISTORICAL    AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  Whether   Patt'in,  In!..,  who-o  title   is:   "By 
David,  when  he  fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave,"  re 
fers  to  the  case  of  Adtillam  or  to  Kngedi   (1  Sam. 
xxiv.)  is  uncertain.    Certainly,  however,  the  situa 
tion  here,  the  condition  of  his  inner  lii'e  as  fugi 
tive,  and  his  experience  of  divine  help,  form  the 
basis  of  the  thought  of  the  Psalm,  in  which  fir.-»t 
"  believing  hope  ( founded  on  experience)  of  speedy 
and  sure  divine  help  out  of  great  peril  of  life  from 
violent  men,  shows  itself  in  the  prayer  fur  a  new 
manifestation  of  divine  grace,  whereby  God's  truth 
and  trustworthiness  will  be  shown  bv  deeds,"  and 
then,   "  after   a  short  description  of  the   snares, 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemies 
themselves,  the  certain  assurance  of  victory  is  ex 
pressed  in  the  invocation  of  the  author's  own  soul 
to  praise  God  in  all  the  world  on  the  ground  of 
His  self-revelation  in  His  glory"  (Moll). — Psalm, 
Hi.  certainly  in  its  essential  content  agrees  with 
David's  position  as  indicated  bv  the  reference  in 
the  title  to  Doeg's  treachery,     feut,  from  the  ge 
neral  nature  of  the  didactic  content  of  the  Psahn, 
we  must  also  suppose  a  reference  to  the  hate  and 
persecution  of  Saul,  whose  tool  Doeg  was. 

2.  David  is  the  representative  of  the  theocratic 
principle,  for  which  he  suffers  and  endures.     The 
uninterrupted  tribulation  which  he  experiences 


from  now  till  he  enters  into  the  theocratic  kingly 
oiiiec,  he  bears  for  the  sake  of  the  Lor  1,  who  has 
chosen  him  for  this  ofiiee  and  the  calling  there 
with  conjoined  for  all  Israel;  it  serves  to  humble 
and  purii'y  him,  and  its  precious  fruit  is  that  he 
yields  himself  more  absolutely  into  God's  hands, 
and  treads  solely  the  path  which  the  divine  provi 
dence  points  out;  he  will  know  only  what  God 
will  do  for  him  ;  he  listens  onlv  to  what  God  savs, 
and  obeys  unconditionally  God's  command  an 
nounced  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet.  So,  in 
the  development  of  his  inner  and  outer  life  under 
the  manv  testing  and  purifying  Bufibrings  sent  by 
God,  David  becomes  more  and  more  a  shining 
tvpe  of  the  humble  faith,  which  bows  unmurmur- 
ingly  under  the  Lord's  nfllicting  hand,  accepts 
unconditionally  God's  hidden  providences,  is  at 
tentive  to  the  Lord's  word,  and  vields  jovl'ul  obe 
dience  to  His  commands. — Xaul  has  become  the 
representative  of  the  antitheocratic  principle; 
conscious  that  the  kingdom  is  justly  taken  from 
him  for  his  sell-willed  apostasy  from  God,  he 
sutlers  pain  and  anguish  in  the  fear  of  losing  the 
throne  through  David,  and,  his  look  di.-tortcd  by 
this  inner  unrest,  sees  everywhere  onlv  conspiracy 
and  treachery  against  his  throne  and  life;  the 
more  he  shuts  his  eves  to  the  divine  leadings  in 
David's  lii'e,  and  obstinately  withstands  God's 
known  will  concerning  David,  the  more  does  he 
harden  his  heart  against  God's  word  and  instruc 
tions,  the  dec-per  does  he  sink  into  the  abvss  of 
wretched  fear  of  man,  and  the  farther  from  his 
heart  recedes  true  fear  of  God,  the  more  irretarda- 
blv  rushes  on  his  inner  life,  pursued  bv  the  ter 
rors  of  the  angry  God,  and  of  a  conscience  pressed 
down  bv  the  burden  of  unforgivcn  sin,  which  yet 
leads  him  not  to  pure  self-knowledge  and  humble 
subjection  to  God's  almighty  hand,  towards  the 
abyss  of  doubt  and  the  judgment  of  inner  harden 
ing  of  heart. 

3.  While  apparently  under  Saul's  sharply- 
sketched  despotic  and  cruel  rule  (a  horrible  cari 
cature  of  the  theocratic  government)  the  three 
pillars  of  God's  kingdom  in  Israel  break  down — 
the  theocratic  kingdom  in  David  hunted  to  the 
death,  prophets  oppressed  and  silenced,  the  priest 
hood  exterminated — yet  just  here  this  threefold 
ojji'C  appears  in  most  significant  facts  under  the 
protection  of  the  almighty,  faithful  God,  who  will 
not  let  His  covenant  fail,  &s  factual  divine  promise 
or  prediclion:  about  David,  as  the  Lord's  chosen 
kiiiLT,  is  grouped  His  family  as  representatives  of 
Israel's  hope  of  salvation,  and  is  gathered  the  root 
of  the  theocratic  congregation,  in  Gad  appears 

Sirophecy  in  God's  name,  and  with  the  light  of 
I  is  word  pointing  the  way  out  of  the  gloom,  and 
in  Abiathar  the  high-priesthood  is  rescued  from 
Saul's  purposed  destruction  into  the  safe-keeping 
of  the  future  king. 

[4.  It  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  discuss  the 
question,  whether  David  was  a  rebel  against  Saul. 
As  he  never  lifted  his  hand  against  his  king,  as 
he  always  cherished  love  for  him,  as  his  military 
enterprises  were  all  against  the  enemies  of  Israel, 
as  his  efforts  were  confined  to  the  saving  of  his 
life  from  Saul's  attempts,  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
not  a  traitor  and  a  rebel.  He  was  an  outlaw,  but 
a  patriotic,  God-fearing,  loyal  outlaw.  See  Chan 
dler's  elaborate  defence  of  David  against  Bayle  in 
chs.  vii.  and  via.  of  his  "  Life  of  David." — TR.] 
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HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  S.  SCIIMID:  When  God  has  rescued  us 
from  danger,  we  should  make  such  a  use  of  it  as 
to  grow  wiser  thereby.— OSIANDER  :  It  makes 
our  cross  much  heavier  to  see  that  evil  comes 
upon  our  dearest  friends  and  kindred  for  our 
sake. — Ver.  2.  BERL.  BIBLE  :  Though  thou  fmd- 
est  thyself  without  refuge,  yet  thou  bccomest  a 
refuge  for  all  the  distressed. — All  who  find  them 
selves  in  distress  are  even  in  the  midst  of  their 
pains  filled  with  joy,  when  they  meet  with  other 
men  who  have  to  bear  the  same  oppressions. 
This  at  once  forms  a  very  close  union  among 
them. — [Ver.  4.  Descendants  of  Kuth  compelled 
by  civil  strife  to  leave  Jehovah's  country,  and 
seek  sliclter  in  Moab. — Til.] 

Vers.  6-10.  SCIILIER  (Saul) :  Saul  is  filled  with 
fear  of  men,  because  he  lacks  true  fear  of  Clod. — 
O  how  much  fear  and  anxiety  there  is,  and  so 
often  it  has  no  other  ground  than  in  an  evil  con 
science ;  how  much  four  of  man  there  is,  and  the 
fountain  is  in  sins  unforgiven;  how  much  de 
spondency  there  is,  and  yet  all  might  be  so  far 
otherwise  if  people  would  only  humble  them 
selves  and  confess  their  sins. — Ver.  8.  STARKE: 
That  is  the  way  with  the  ungodly,  that  with  their 
evil  behaviour  they  yet  want  to  have  their  rights. 
— BERL.  BIBLE:  Perturbation  and  distrust  are 
constantly  the  companions  of  malevolence  and 
sin,  while  tranquillity  stands  by  the  si  le  of  per 
secuted  innocence. — [Ver.  9.  A  ruk-r  who  wants 
informers  can  always  find  them. — Til.] 

Vers.  11-15.  SCIILIER  (Saul) :  O  how  unkingly 
stands  King  Saul  before  us,  how  dignified,  how 
trulv  kingly  stands  Ahimelech !  So  true  is  it 
that  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city ! — It  is  manliness  to  place  the 
truth  above  everything,  and  go  security  for  the 
truth,  and  defend  the  truth,  even  unto  death. 
Let  us  learn  from  this  royal  manliness  of  an 
Ahimelech,  who  also  confessed  the  truth  even 
unto  death. — [Ver.  13.  It  is  so  easy  for  the  pas 
sionate  to  cheat  themselves  with  hasty  inferences. 
— TR.] — Ver.  16  sq.  Doeg  and  Saul  were  also 
men  like  ourselves,  both  had  also  a  conscience, 
both  were  also  yielding  and  recep;ive,  and  Saul 
was  once  even  in  good  ways,  lie  had  learned  to 
fear  and  love  God,  and  yet  both  were  now  so 
deep-sunken,  both  were  now  hardened,  and  to 
human  eyes  irrecoverably  lost.  The  reason  is, 
they  trifled  with  God's  word,  they  were  not  will 
ing  to  obey  the  truth,  they  wilfully  lived  on  in 
their  sins. — No  man  is  sure  that  he  will  not  fall 
into  sin,  nor  is  any  man  sure  that  he  will  remain 
in  a  good  way;  it  holds  good  for  all  that  they 
must  always  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling. —  [Ver.  17.  The  best  friends  of 
an  angry  man  are  those  who  refuse  to  aid  him  in 
doing  wrong.— Vers.  16-19.  HENRY:  See  the 
desperate  wickedness  of  Saul,  when  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  was  departed  from  him.  Nothing  so 
vile  but  they  may  be  hurried  to  it,  who  have 
provoked  God  to  give  them  up  to  their  heart's 
lusts.  He  that  was  so  compassionate  as  to  spare 
Agag  and  the  cattle  of  the  Amalckites,  in  disobe 
dience  to  the  command  of  God,  could  now,  with 
unrelenting  bowels,  see  the  priests  of  the  Lord 
murdered,  and  nothing  spared  of  all  that  belonged 


to  them.  For  that  sin,  God  left  him  to  this. — 
There  are  many  historical  cases  in  which  senti 
mental  humanity  has  become  transformed  into 
savage  cruelty. — Ver.  18.  So  often  in  what  calls 
itself  the  administration  of  justice,  many  innocent 
men  are  punished  because  the  one  man  who  did 
the  wrong  has  escaped. — God  makes  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  10).  The  pun 
ishment  foretold  against  the  house  of  Eli  (ch.  ii. 
31)  is  executed  through  the  madness  of  Saul  and 
the  baseness  of  Docg. — HALL:  It  was  just  in 
God,  which  in  Docg  was  most  unjust.  Saul's 
cruelty,  and  the  treachery  of  Doeg,  do  not  lose 
one  dram  of  their  guilt  by  the  counsel  of  God, 
neither  doth  the  holy  counsel  of  God  gather  any 

blemish  by  their  wickedness If  Saul  and 

Doeg  be  instead  of  a  pestilence  or  fever,  who  can 
cavil? — Ver.  19.  A  madly  passionate  man  in 
authority  (despot,  parent,  teacher)  often  seeks  to 
justify  his  cruel  conduct  by  still  greater  cruelty. 
-Tr.j 

[Ver.  22.  TAYLOR:  Behold  how  impossible  it 
is  to  arrest  the  consequences  of  our  evil  actions. 
.  .  .  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  David  heard  of 
all  this,  he  would  willingly  have  given  all  that 
lie  had,  av,  even  his  hopes  of  one  day  sitting  on 
the  throne  of  Israel,  if  he  could  have  recalled  the 
evil  which  he  had  spoken,  and  undone  its  dismal 
consequences.  But  it  was  impossible.  The  lie 
had  gone  forth  from  him ;  and  having  done  so, 
it  was  no  longer  under  his  control,  but  would  go 
on  producing  its  diabolical  fruits.  And  so  it  is 
yet.  .  .  .  We  may,  indeed,  repent  of  our  sin  ;  we 
may  even,  through  the  grace  of  God  for  Christ's 
sake,  have  the  assurance  that  we  are  forgiven  for 
it ;  but  the  sin  itself  will  go  on  working  its  deadly 
results. — TR.] 

[Ch.  xxii.  David  struggling  upward,  Saul 
sinking  downward.  (Comp.  Hist,  and  Theol., 
No.  2.) 

[Ver.  3.  Our  Future.  1)  Our  future  will  be 
determined  by  God.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxi.  15.  2) 
Our  future  cannot  be  clearly  foreseen  by  us,  and 
this  is  well.  Comp.  Prov.  xxvii.  1.  3)  We 
must  provide  as  wisely  as  we  can  for  our  future, 
and  then  wait.  4)  Whatever  God  may  do  to  us 
in  the  future,  we  must  try  to  receive  it  as  from 
Him. 

[Ver.  5.  Danger  and  Duty.  1)  Where  no 
duty  calls,  let  us  keep  away  from  danger.  Comp. 
Gen.  xiii.  12,  13;  Ex.  ii.  15;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  13; 
John  iv.  1;  xi.  53,  54.  2)  But  often,  to  keep 
away  from  danger  is  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
success.  If  David  had  remained  in  Moab,  he 
would  never  have  become  king  of  Israel.  "  No 
thing  venture,  nothing  have."  Comp.  Matt.  xvi. 
25;  Acts  xxi.  13;  John  xii.  23.  3)  How  can 
we  tell  when  duty  calls  us  into  danger?  Not 
now  by  special  revelation,  but  by  keeping  our 
minds  familiar  with  the  written  word,  watching 
the  leadings  of  Providence,  seeking  counsel  from 
the  wise  and  good,  striving  to  judge  calmly  even 
amid  perturbations,  and  praying  all  the  while 
for  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit.  Comp.  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  9;  Prov.  iii.  6. 

[Ver.  17.  Three  scenes  in  the  life  of  Saul,  xi. 
13;  xv.  22,  23;  xxii.  16-19. 

[Vers.  6—23.  Pictures  of  Human  Nature,  1) 
A  man  in  authority,  whose  misfortunes,  though 
due  to  his  own  fault,  make  him  suspicious  (ver. 
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8)   and  cruelly  unjust  (ver.   10).     2)    A   basely  '  self  both  with  forcible  argument   (ver.  14)   and 


ambitious  man  who  seeks  to  build  himself  up  by 
ruining  others  (vers.  9,  10,  18,  conip.  Ps.  lii.). 
3)  An  innocent  man  accused,  who  defends}  Liiii- 


with  dignified  denial  (ver.  lo).  4)  A  good,  but 
erring  man  who  mournfully  sees  that  his  pin  lias 
brought  destruction  on  his  friends  (ver.  22). — Tu.] 


V.  1.  David?  8  expedition  against  tJic  Philistine*  for  the  rescue,  of  Keilah.  2.  ITis  abode  in  the,  wi'Mrr- 
iiexx  of  /^inli,  and  the  tratc/nry  of  the  Ziphites  (Kjahixt  him.  3.  His  del  i  re  r<  nice  from  ,S<m(  in  the 
wilderness  of  J/«em. 

CHAP.  XXIII.  [Eng.  A.  V.  XXIII.  1-28], 

1  THEN  [And]  they  told  David,  saying,  Behold,  the  Philistines  fight  against  Kci- 

2  lah,  and  they  rob  the  threshing-floors.      Therefore  [And]   David   enquired  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  saying,  Shall  I  go  and  smite  these   Philistines?     And   the  Lord 

3  [Jehovah]  said  unto  David,  Go  and  smite  the  Philistines,  and  save  Keilali.     And 
David's  men  said  unto  him,  Behold,  we  be   [are]  afraid  here  in  Judah  ;  how  much 
more,  then,  if  we  come1  [go]  to  Ktilah  against  the   armies  [ranks]2  of  the  Philis- 

4  tines?     Then  [And]  David  enquired  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]   yet  again.     And   the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  answered  him   and  said,  Arise,  go  down  to  Keilah,  for  I  will  de- 

5  liver  [give]  the  Philistines  into  thine  hand.     So  [And]  David,  and  [with]'1  his  men, 
went  to  Keilah  and  fought  with  the  Philistines,  and  brought  away  their  eattle,  and 
smote  them  with  a  great  slaughter;  so  [and]  David  saved  the  inhabitants  of  Kei- 

6  lah.     And  it  came  to  ]>a«s,  when  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech   fled  to  David  to 
Keilah,  that  he  came  down  with  an  ephod  in  his  hand  [an  ephod  came  down  in  his 
hand].4 

7  And  it  was  told  Saul  that  David  was  come  to  Keilah.     And  Saul  said,  God  hath 
delivered5  him  into  mine  hand,  for  he  is  shut  in  by6  entering  into  a  town  [city]  that 

8  hath  gates  and  bars.     And  Saul  railed  all  the  people  together  [summoned  all  the 
people]  to  war,  to  go  down7  to  Keilah  to  besiege,  David  and  his  men.     And  David 

9  knew  that  Saul  secretly  ["wi.  secretly]  practised8  mischief  against  him,  and  he  said 
10  to  Abiathar  the  priest,  Bring  hither   the  ephod.     Then  said   David   [And  David 

said],  O  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  thy  servant  hath  certainly  heard  that9  Saul 
seeketh  to  come  to  Keilah  to  destroy  the  city  for  my  sake.     Will  the  men  [citizens] 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  3.  F.rdnrmnn  :  "and  we  are  really  to  go.  ctr.  ?"  Syr.  :  "  how  shall  we  go?"  Sept.  :  "hew  will  it  be  if  we 
go?"  all  of  which  give  the  general  sense:  Lng.  A.  V.  has  the  more  exact  rendering,  and  so  Chald.  and  Vuln.  — 
Then.  :  "  how  much  less  shall  wo  go  •  '—  Tn.] 


3  [\>r  3.  Sept.  oxCAa  "  spoil,"  which  Then,  prefers,  supposing  it  to  represent  /VlDC^D  "boot}',*'  whence  the 
Heb.  text  fYlD^JJD  might  easily  come.  Against  this  Wellhausen  justly  points  out  the  unsuitable-ness  of  the  re 
sulting  thought,  and  suggests  that  <ritv\a  (variants  o-KcoAa,  icoiAia?)  is  another  form  of  KetXa.  and  that  the  Oreek 
omits  the  jVO"\{??3  —  as  '°  the  improbability  of  battle-lines  in  Philistine  raiding-  par  ties,  they  might  well  exist,  or 
David's  men  may  naturally  exaggerate  the  danger. 

»  [Ver.  4.  Heb.  :  "  David  and  his  men,"  but  the  following  verbs  are  in  the  Pincular,  making  David  the  sub 
ject.—  TB.] 

*  [Ver.  fi.  Krdmann  :  "The  ephod  oame  down  to  him,"  which,  howevi-r,  tho  Ilcb.  does  not  mean  from  the  con 
nection.  Erdmann  suggests  the  right  sense  in  the  Exposition.—  Tu.] 

5  [Ver.  7.  "OJ  is  rendered  by  the  VSS.  "  delivered,"  but  Sept.  "  sold  "  130.  adopted  by  Then.  ;  Wellh.  says  the 
text  seems  made  up  of  "O*D  and  JHJ.  The  word  Is  literally  "  ignored."  and  so  perhaps  —  "abandoned."  —  Tn.] 

«  [Ver.  7.  Literally,  "at  entering"  (N*QS),  not  "  shut  in  (forced)  to  enter."—  Ta.] 

i  [Ver.  R.  Sept.  in  inverse  order:  "to  go  down  to  war."  perhaps  a  mere  softening.  The  Heb.  order  is  better; 
Saul  summons  the  people  generally  to  war.  and  then  the  special  purpose  is  added  of  going  down  to  Keilah.  —  In 
stead  of  "Mjf  some  MSS.  hate  1^.' 


8  [Ver.  9.  Enn  —  "  cut,  work  on  the  forge  "  —  "  practice."    Eng.  A.  V.  gets  its  "  secretly  "  from  Vulg.  clam, 

ami  this  is  perhaps  from  the  meaning  "to  be  deaf,  dumb,"  also  found  in  this  verb,  hut  not  applicable  here;  so 
S'i>t.  p-ndd-ed  jrapaauojny  before  which,  however,  it  naturally  found  itself  obliged  to  insert  the  negative.  —  TR  ] 

9  [Ver.  10.  Thenins  reads:  "Saul  seeks  ...  to  destroy  tlie  citv  in  order  that  the  citizens  of  Keilah  may  de 
liver  me  into  his  hand,"  on  which  see  Erdmann.    To  this  the  objections  are  1)  that  it  supposes  a  construction 
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11  of  Kcilali  deliver  me  up  into  his  hand?  will  Saul  come  down,  as  thy  servant  hath 
heard  ?     O  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  I  beseech  thee,  tell  thy  servant.     And 

12  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said,  He  will  come  down.     Then  said  David  [And  David  said], 
Will  the  men  [citizens]  of  KeiJah   deliver  me  and  my  men  into  the  hand  of  Saul  ? 
And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said,  They  will  deliver  thee  up. 

13  Then  [And]  David  and  his  men.  which  were  about  six10  hundred,  arose  and  de 
parted  out  of  Keilah,  and  went  whithersoever  they  could  go.     And  it  was  told  Saul 

14  that  David  was  escaped  from  Keilah  ;  and  he  forbare  to  go  forth.     And  David 
abode  in  the  wilderness  in  [ins.  the]  strongholds,  and  remained  [abr.de]  in  a  [the] 
mountain  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph.     And  Saul  sought  him  every  day,  but  God  de 
livered  him  not  iuto  his  hand. 

15  And  David  saw11  that  Saul  was  come  out  to  seek  his  life.     And  David  was  in 
10  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  in  a  [the]  wood.     And  Jonathan,  Saul's  son  arose,  and  went 

17  to  David  into  the  wood,  and  strengthened  his  hand  in  God,  And  he  [pm.  he]  said 
to  him,  Fear  not,  for  the  hand  of  Saul  my  father  shall  not  find  thee,  andthou  shalt 
be  king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee;  and  that  also  Saul  my  father 

18  kuoweth  [and  that  knoweth  Saul  inv  father  also].     And  they  two  made  a  covenant 
before  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  David  abode  in  the  wood,  and  Jonathan  went  to 
his  house.12 

19  Then  came  up  the  Ziphites13  to  Saul  to  Gibeali,  saying,  Doth  not  David  hide 
himself  with  us  in  [ins.  the]  strongholds  in  the  wood,  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah,14  which 

20  is  on  the  south  of  Jeshimon  [the  desert]  ?     Now,  therefore,  O  king,  come  down  ac 
cording  to  all  the  desire  of  thy  soul  to  come  down,  and  our  part  shall  be  to  deliver 

21  him  into  the  king's  hand.     And   Saul  said,  Blessed  be  ye  of  the  L:;rd  [Jehovah], 

22  for  ye  have  compassion  on  me.     Go,  I  pray  you,  prepare  yet  [be  yet  heedful],15  and 
know  and  see  his  place  where  his  haunt  [loot]  is,  and  \_orn.  and]   uho  hath   seen16 

23  him  there  ;  for  it  is  told  me  that  he  dealeth  very  subtilly.      See  therefore,  [And  see], 
and  take  knowledge  of  all  the  lurking  places  where  he  hidcth  himself,  and  come  ye 
again  to  me  with  the  certainty,  and  I  will  go  with  you  ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
if  he  be  in  the  land,  that  I  will  search  him  out  throughout   [among]  ail  the  thou- 

24  sands  of  Judali.     And  they  arose  and  went  to  Ziph  before  Saul  ;  but  [and]  David 
and  his  men  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  in  the  plain  on  the  south  of  Jeshimon 

25  [the  desert].     Saul  also  [And  Saul]  and  his  men  went  to  seek  him.1''     And  they 
told  [it  was  told]  David,  wherefore  [and]  he  came  down  into  a  [to  the]  rock  [cliff] 

26  and  abode  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon.     And  Saul18  went  on  the  side  of  the  moun 
tain  ;  and  David  made  haste  to  get  away  for  fear  of  Saul,  for  [and]  Saul  and  his 

27  men  compassed  David  and  his  men  round  about  to  take  them,  But   [And]  there 
came  a  messenger  unto  Saul,  saying,  Haste  thee  and  come,  for  the  Philistines  have 

28  invaded     the    land.      Wherefore    [And]    Saul  returned  from  pursuing  after  Da 
vid,  and  went  against  [to  meet]  the  Philistines.     Therefore  they  called  that  place 
Sela  bammahlekoth.19 

(Inf.  with  suffix  followed  by  Accus.-subject)  doubtful  in  Heb.  (Wellb.),  and  2)  Saul's  purpose  in  destroying  the 
city,  namely,  that  the  citizens  may  deliver  David  up,  seems  a  strange  one.  On  the  other  hand  the  omission  of  the 
first  clause  of  ver.  11  (Wollh.)  is  a  violent  procedure,  like  that  of  Syr.,  which  omits  the  whole  of  this  verse.  The 
procedure  of  the  vcrs.  shows  the  difficulty  they  had  with  the  text,  but  also  seems  to  vouch  for  its  integrity.  It  is 
perhaps  better  to  attribute  the  repetition  to  excitement,  or  to  regard  the  first  question  as  a  general  one,  which  is 
afterwards  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  divided  into  two.  —  TR.] 

10  [Ver.  13.  Sept.  four  hundred  by  error  from  xxii.  2.—  TR.] 

11  [Ver.15.  Ewald  and  Wellhausen  emend  to  NTI  "feared."  on  the  ground  that  this  is  required  in  order  to 

connect  with  the  preceding  context  and  to  explain  the  words  of  Jonathan  in  ver.  17.  Yet  the  connection  is  so  ge 
neral  a  one  that  such  a  change  seems  unnecessary.  —  TR.] 

12  [Ver.  18.  Some  MSS.  have  1311  "  his  way,"  but  the  text  is  best  supported.—  TB.] 

13  [Ver.  19.  The  Hob.  has  not  the  Art.,  but  the  connection  seems  to  involve  it.—  Wellhausen  thinks  the  minute 
description  of  place  here  interpolated  from  xxvi.  1,  because  otherwise  Sauls  minute  directions  in  vers.  22, 
23,  would  be  out  of  place;  but  the  statement  of  the  Ziphites  is  not  so  minute  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
search  for  the  fugitive,  who  might  be  in  any  one  of  a  hundred  places  "in  the  wood  on  the  hill."—  TR.] 

«  [Ver.  19.  Some  MSS.  have  (probably  wrongly)  Habilah  and  Havilah.—  TR.] 

16  [Ver.  21.  Instead  of  ^JH  "set  your  mind),"  some  MSS.  have  irUPI  "understand,  learn."—  TR.] 

16  [Ver.  22.  Thenius  reads  rpn*3n  iSjH  "where  his  quick  or  fleet  foot  is,"  Sept.  ev  raxei,  an  ingenious  and 


smooth  reading;  yet  the  rugged  Heb.  text  suits  the  hurry  of  the  command  better.—  TR.J 

17  [Ver.  2£.  The  suffix,  omitted  in  the    Heb.,  is  added   in  the   Sept.  —  Erdmann  renders  "went  down  the 

cliff."—  TB.] 

w  [Ver.  26.  Sept.  "  Saul  and  his  men."  a  natural  (and  therefore  suspicious)  supplement.—  TB.] 
i»  [Ver.  28.  On  the  meaning  of  this  name  see  Erdmann  in  Exposition.—  TB.] 
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EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Vcrs.  1-14.  DavuTa  march  against  the  Philistines 
to  rescue  Ke'dah. 

Ver.  1.  David's  recall  to  Jiulah  by  Gad,  and 
the  distress  of  a  part  of  Judah  in  consequence  of  a 
Philistine  inroad  stood  probably  in  pragmatical 
connection.  In  this,  his  people's  time  of  need, 
David  the  fugitive  was  to  do  them  a  service  by  a 
successful  feat  of  arms  against  the  hereditary 
enemy;  and  this  was  to  be  of  service  to  him  by 
gaining  lor  him  higher  consideration  as  God's 
chosen  one  for  the  throne  and  the  helper  of  his 
people.  The  Philistines  were  warring  against 
KeUah,  a  fortified  city  (ver.  7)  in  the  lowland  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41),  according  to  the  Ono- 
masticon  eight  miles  from  Elcutheropolis  to 
wards  Hebron,  with  an  evil-disposed  popula 
tion,  who  aeted  ungratefully  and  treacherously 
toward  David  (verse  12),  though  he  had  saved 
them  from  imminent  danger.  Inhabitants  of 
this  city  took  part  (Xeh.  iii.  17,  IS)  in  the  build 
ing  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  According  to  Kie- 
pert's  map  (from  the  Onom.  KmW,  Ceila,  or 
E.i'f/Ui),  it  lay  somewhat  south-west  of  Tarku- 
mieh,  and  is,  according  to  Toblcr  (3  Wand.  1-">1  ), 
the  present  Kila,  near  the  Philistine  border.*— 
The  Philistine  inroad  was  also  a  prcdnfnri/  inn/r- 
sion,  in  which  thev  had  an  eve  to  the  grain  which 
was  threshed  and  stored  in  the  threshing-floors. 
Ver.  2.  The  news  of  the  Philistines'  incursion 
determined  David  to  attack  them.  It  is  probable, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  he  was  brought 
to  Judah  by  Gad  for  this  purpose.  But  here,  in 
David's  inquiry  of  the  Lord,  the  agent  is  not  the 

Erophet  Gad  (Ew.),  of  whom  it  is  not  said,  that 
e  remained  witli  David  after  eh.  xxii.  20,  but 
the  high-priest  Abiatharf  by  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  the  expression  "to  inquire  of  Jehovah" 
b/ing  never  used  when  the  divine  will  was  sought 
through  a  prophet,  but  undoubtedly  of  the  high- 
priest's  inquiry  by  the  sacred  lot  (as  in  xxii.  10, 
13,  15). — iiy  this  inquiry  David  learns  God's 
will;  to  attack  the  Philistines  and  rescue  Keilah 
is  now  a  divine  command  with  the  promise  of 
victory  in  the  order:  "Rescue  Keilah." — Ver.  3. 
Against  this  David's  men  protest  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  present  situation,  which  on  merely 
human  grounds  was  certainly  not  of  a  nature  to 
inspire  them  with  courage. — We  are  afraid 
here  in  Judah,  namely,  as  persecuted  fugitives, 
who  have  abandoned  a  comparatively  safe  abode 
for  the  present  more  dangerous  one,  and  are  now 
further  to  rush  into  this  danger  by  open  war 
against  the  Philistines;  we  are  always  in  danger 
from  Saul,  and  now  shall  we  march  against  the 
Philistine  ranks  at  Keilah?  Being  not  safe  in 
Judah,  J  ought  we  forsooth  to  go  to  Keilah  against 
the  Philistines?  ('3  ^K,  comp.  Hab.  ii.  5;  1 


*  [Mr.  Grovo  (in  Smith's  Bib.  Dirt.,  Art.  KoilaM  refer 
ring  to  Tohler's  identification  of  Keilah  with  Kila  says 
"thus  another  is  added  to  the  list  of  places  which,  though 
specified  as  in  the  '  lowland  '  are  yet  actually  found  in 
the  mountains:  a  puzzling  fact."  In  connection  with 
the  signification  "  fortress  "  given  to  Keilah  by  Gesenius 
and  others,  Mr.  Grove  also  points  to  the  expression 
"marvellous  kindness  in  a  strong  citt/"  in  Ps.  xxxi.  21 
and  to  ver.  8  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  Psalm.— TR.] 

t  [See  on  ver.  6.— TR.] 

I  (Bib.  Com.:  "Implying  that  Keilah  was  not  in  Ju 
dah."  Yet  it  may  moan  simply  that  the  Philistines  now 
had  control  of  the  region  of  Keilah. — TB.] 
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Sara.  xiv.  30;  xxi.  0 ;  Ew.,  \  304  c  [="  yea,  is 
it  that?"  or:  ''how  much  more  when?" — TR.]). 
— Ver.  4.  David  holds  to  his  resolution  against 
these  objections ;  to  contirm  it  and  to  encourage 
his  men  he  aaain  inquires  of  the  Lord  and  receives 
the  same  affirmative  answer  with  the  assurance 
that  the  Lord  has  given  his  enemies  into  his 
hand.— Though  treated  by  the  king  as  an  outlaw, 
he  yet  maintains  true  love  to  his  people,  which 
impels  him  to  help  them  in  their  need,  and  to 
show  that,  in  spite  of  his  undeserved  sufferings, 
he  will  not  sin  against  them  by  refusing  to  per 
form  a  deed  of  deliverance  which  is  we  11 -plea:  ing 
to  God. — The  "go  down"  indicates  that  David  was 
still  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  whence  he  must 
descend  in  order  to  reach  Keilah. — Vcr.  5.  In  ac 
cordance  with  the  divine  declaration  the  attack 
on  the  Philistines  was  successful;  David  inllicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  them,  and  gained  large  booty, 
driving  oil'  their  Hocks.  Thus  he  rescued  Un 
people  of  Keihih. — Ver.  (>  is  a  supplementary  his 
torical  explanation  relative  to  the.  possibility  of 
the  inquiry  of  the  Lord  in  vers.  2,  3,  which  was 
not  possible  without  the  high-priestly  cape  or 
ephod  to  which  was  attached  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim.  The  main  point  is  that,  when  Abiathar 
lied  from  S;iul  to  David,  he  brought  with  him  the 
high-priestly  dress  from  Nob.  Hut  it  was  before 
this  time  that  Abiathar  came  to  David;  he  came 
as  fugitive  (xxii.  20)  before  David  went  to  Kei 
lah,  ibr  before  this  David  inquired  of  the  Lord 
through  the  high-priestly  oracle.  Accordingly, 
the  remark:  "when  Abiathar  lied  to  David  to 
Keilah"  is  an  indelinite  statement,  in  whi-h  Kei 
lah  is  by  anticipation  put  as  the  iirst  goal  of  his 
flight.  'The  Sept.  correctly  explains:  "  When 
Abiathar,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  fled  to  David,  the 
ephod  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  had  gone  down 
with  David  to  Keilah,  the  ephod  in  his  hand." 
[Dr.  Erdmann  here  gives  not  the  reading  of  the 
Sept.,  but  the  Hebrew  text  as  amended  by  The- 
nius  after  the  Sept. ;  the  Greek  text,  however  does 
imply  that  Abiathar  had  come  to  Keilah  with 
David,  having  fled  to  him  before.  Thenius' 
amended  Ileb.  text  would  indicate  the  back  refe 
rence  of  this  statement  in  ver.  G;  but  the  present 
Ileb.  text  naturally  means  that  it  was  at  Keilah 
that  Abiathar  first  came  to  David,  and  HO  it  is  un 
derstood  by  Ewald,  Stanley  and  the  Bible  Com 
mentary.  In  xxii.  20-23  it  is  not  said  where  or 
when  the  priest  reached  David,  and  the  statement 
may  be  an  anticipatory  conclusion  of  the  narra 
tive  of  the  massacre,  the  intermediate  fact  xxiii. 
1-5  being  then  taken  up  with  its  consequent  pro 
cedures.  Ewald  also  remarks  that  the  account 
of  the  inquiry  in  xxiii.  2,  3  is  differently  worded 
from  that  in  vers.  9-12;  the  former  may  have 
been  by  the  prophet  Gad,  against  which,  how 
ever,  as  Erdmann  remarks,  is  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"  inquire  of  the  Lord,"  which  regularly  refers  to 
the  sacred  oracle. — On  the  whole,  if  we  retain  the 
Ileb.  text  of  ver.  6,  we  must  hold  that  Abiathar 
joined  David  after  the  rescue  of  Keilah ;  but  a 
slight  change  in  the  text*  (which  seems  to  be 
corrupt)  will  permit  us  to  adopt  the  view  of  The 
nius,  Keil,  Philippson,  and  Erdmann,  which  is 
in  other  respects  more  satisfactory.  This  latter  is 
also  the  view  of  Wordsworth,  while  Bp.  Patrick 


*  [Read :  "  When  Abiathar,  etc.  fled  to  David,  the  ephod 
was  in  his  hand,  and  ho  came  down  to  Keilah."— IE.] 
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adopts  the  other  (referring  to  the  employment  of 
Urim  and  Thummim  by  Saul  xxviii.  6,  on  which 
see  Erdmann),  but  neither  of  these  writers  men 
tions  the  difficulties  of  the  question.  —  TR.].  —  Ver. 
7.  On  hearing  of  David's  march  to  Keilah,  Saul 
imagines  that  God  has  given  him  into  his  hands. 
lie  thinks  that  he  will  act  as  an  instrument  of 
the  Lord  against  David.  His  reason  therefor  is 
indeed  external  and  superficial  enough  :  "  for  he 
is  there  shut  in  in  a  city  with  gates  and  bars." 
O33  in  pregnant  sense  =  "  look  at,  ignore,  Dent. 
xxxii.  27,  despise,  reject,"  Jer.  xix.  4)  ;  into  my 
hands  [Ileb.  hand],  that  is,  he  hath  given  him, 
by  abandoning  and  rejecting  him.  By  blinding 
and  self-deception  Saul  has  fallen  into  the  dread 
ful  illusion  that  it  is  David,  instead  of  himself, 
that  is  rejected  by  God.  —  The  difficulty  of  the 
pregnant  expression  [God  has  rejected  him  into 
my  hands]  no  doubt  occasioned  the  change  in  the 
8  'pt.  to  "sold."  —  For  he  is  shut  in  in  enter 
ing.*  The  fact  that  David  has  entered  or  b;-en 
drawn  into  this  city  with  gates  and  liars,  Saul 
thinks  equivalent  to  his  being  shut  in.  —  Ver.  8. 
And  Saul  caused  the  whole  people  to 
hear,  summoned  them  to  war  (coiup.  xv.  4). 
Such  summons  to  war  was  a  royal  right.  The 
reason  assigned  to  the  people  for  the  summons 
was  to  drive  out  the  Philistines.  Saul's  real 
purpose,  which  he  could  the  more  easily  conceal 
under  this  pretext  of  war  on  the  Philistines,  was: 
to  besiege  David  and  his  men,  who  were 
already  in  Keilah,  the  city  with  gnt,'S  and  bars. 
—  Ver.  9.  David,  however,  had  information  of 
these  evil  plans,  which  Saul  was  forging  against 
him;  the  Ileb.  (2^n)  is  literally  "  to  work  in 
metals,"  and  so  "  vigorously  to  work  evil,"  as  in 
Prov.  iii.  29;  xiv.  22;  comp.  IIos.  x  13.  [The 
"  secretly"  of  Eng.  A.  V.  is  to  be  omitted.  —  TR.]. 
This  gives  David  occasion  again  to  consult  the 
divine  oracle.  Bring  hither  the  ephod,  said 
he  to  Abiathar  (comp.  xiv.  13;  xxx.  7).  The 
high-priestly  dress  had  to  be  brounlkt,  because  it 
was  the  sacred  dress  for  official  duties.  —  Ver.  10. 
This  inquiry  of  the  Lord  by  the  ephod  was  con 
nected  with  outspoken  prayer,  whereby  is  indi 
cated  the  innermost  kernel  and  most  essential  sig 
nificance  of  this  questioning  of  the  divine  oracle. 
In  the  invocation  of  God  there  is  here  to  be  noted 
1)  the  designation  of  the  covenant-God  as  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  2)  David's  avowal  that  he  is 
the  servant  of  this  God,  in  whose  service  he  knew 
himself  to  be.  The  reason  for  his  questions  is 
given  in  the  words:  I,  thy  servant,  have 
heard  that  Saul  seeks  to  come,  etc.  —  Ver. 
11.  The  two  questions.  The  first  is  :  Will  the 
citizens  of  Keilah  deliver  me  into  his 


hand  ?—  "  Citizens"  (fp  '#3)  comp.  Josh.  xxiv. 
11,  "citizens"  of  Jericho,  2  Sam.  xxi.  12;  Judg. 
ix.  6.  That  this  question  stands  first  is  certainly 
surprising,  since  logically  this  position  belongs 
to  the  second  question:  Will  Saul  come  down  ? 
We  cannot  regard  this  as  a  mere  inconcinnity  in 
the  narrative.  We  may  see  in  it  the  expression 


dicendo,   "saying."     The 


*  KID  S   eundo  —  comp. 

Inf.  with  S  is  often  used  to  introduce  a  subordinate  cir 
cumstance.  Ew.  g280d.  Comp.  1  Ki.  xvi.  7  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
18;  Ixiii.  '6;  1  Chr.  xii.  8;  Prcv.  xxvi.  '2;  Joel  ii.  26. 


of  David's  excited  state  of  mind.  Thenius'  pro 
posed  reading  in  order  to  secure  logical  arrange 
ment  in  the  two  questions,  namely  :  "Saul  comes 
...  to  destroy  the  city,  in  order  that  the  citizens 
of  Keilah  may  deliver  me  into  his  hand "  (he 
omits  the  suffix  in  "•  "10^*3  in  ver.  10  and  for 
"JriJpjn  reads 'JrUpn)  is  all  the  more  hazardous  and 
untenable,  as  no  version  gives  any  hint  for  such 
a  reading. — The  divine  answer,  which  is  affirma 
tive,  refers  only  to  the  second  question.  There 
fore  the  first  question  is  repeated  in  ver.  12,  and 
is  then  answered  in  the  affirmative.  There  is 
thus  a  sort  of  chiasm  or  crossing  in  the  order  of 
the  questions  and  answers.  Ver.  13.  The  certainty 
that  Saul  will  come  with  an  army,  and  that  the 
men  of  Keilah  will  treacherously  deliver  him  up,* 
determines  David  to  depart  with  his  band  (about 
six  hundred  men)  before  Saul  can  carry  out  his 
plan.  They  went  about  whither  they 
went,  "whither  their  way  led  them"  (Maurer), 
as  chance  circumstances  required,  without  fixed 
plan  or  :dm.  A  mode  of  warfare  by  means  of 
scouts  and  spies  now  arose  between  the  two  men. 
They  have  precise  information  of  each  other's 
plans  and  enterprises.  Saul  soon  learns  that 
David  has  escaped  from  Keilah,  and  accordingly 
abandons  his  intended  march  thither. 

Vers.  14.  David  in  the  wilderness  of  Zipli  and  the 
treachery  of  the  Ziphites  towards  him.  Ver.  14. 
David's  next  place  of  abode  is  in  general  the  wilder- 
ness,  that  is,  of  Judah,  and  its  sheltering  heights; 
but  "  the  mountain  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph"  is 
specially  mentioned  as  a  more  permanent  dv,~ell- 
ing-place.  Ziph  (different  from  the  place  named 
in  Josh.  xv.  24,  which  lay  southwest  of  Arad), 
perhaps  the  present  Kuseifeh  (Eob.  III.,  184,  188 
[Am.  ed.,  II.,  200])  Josh.  xv.  53,  lay  farther 
north  on  the  highland,  about  eight  miles  southeast 
of  Hebron;  see  Robins.,  II.,  47  [Am.  ed.,  I.,  492] 
who  found  there  a  hill,  Tell  Zif,  and  near  by  con 
siderable  ruins  of  old  fortifications.  [Mr.  Grove, 
who  formerly  objected  to  Robinson's  conjecture, 
now  accepts  it,  but  puts  Zif  (==  Ziph)  three  miles 
south  of  Hebron.  See  his  Art.  in  Smith's  Bib.- 
Dict.,  and  Dr.  Hackett's  note  in  Am.  ed. — TR.] 
Individual  parts  of  the  great  wilderness  of  Judah, 
which  extended  from  the  north  of  Judah  to  the 
Amorite  mountain  in  the  south  between  the 
mountains  of  Judah  and  the  Dead  Sea,  were  named 
from  the  various  cities  on  the  border  of  the 
mountains  and  the  wilderness ;  so,  besides  the 
wilderness  of  Ziph,  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  whi 
ther  David  afterwards  went  from  Ziph  (ver.  25). 
The  mountain  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  is  probably 
the  mount  Uacldlah  of  ver.  19.  The  general  re 
mark  is  here  proleptically  made  that  all  Saul's 
attempts  against  David  were  vain.  Saul  sought 
him  every  day,  not:  throughout  his  life  (Keil), 
but  =  continually;  but  God  gave  him  not 
into  his  (Saul's)  hands. — David  was  under  the 
special  protection  of  God.  These  words  form  the 
contrast  to  Saul's  word,  ver.  7:  "God  has  rejected 
[delivered]  him  into  my  hand."  After  the  gene 
ral  remark  on  the  failure  of  Saul's  continued 
attempts  follows  (ver.  15)  the  mention  of  special 
cases,  and  the  description  of  Daind's  persecution. 
Thus  connected  with  the  preceding  this  verse  (15) 


*  [They  act.  perhaps,  partly  from  attachment  to  Saul, 
partly  from  policy.— TK.] 


CHAP.  XXIII.  1-18. 
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is  not  a  "useless  repetition"   (Then.);  for,  after 
the  statement  that  Saul  pursued  David,  it  is  here 
first  deelared  that  David  received  information  of 
this  pursuit,  and  then  David's  retreat  in  the  wil 
derness  is  more  exactly  described   by  the   word 
"wood,"  or  thick  wood  (jID'jrO,  from  BHn,  with 
H  parag.).     Here,  too,  the  forest  is  David's  chief 
means  of  concealment.     Perhaps  the  word  is  also 
a  proper   name    [Iloresh],    so    called   from    the 
forests,  of  which   there  is  now  no  trace  in  that 
region. — Vers.  16-18.  Here  is  related  how  Jona 
than  comforted  and  strengthened  David,  when  the 
latter,    having  heard  of  Saul's   attempts  against 
him,    greatly    needed   convolution.     There   is   no 
ground  lor  regarding  this  (Then.)  as  merely  the 
essential  content  of  the  traditional  narration  of 
Jonathan's  secret  interview  with  David  in  ch.  xx. 
It  is  another  interview  of  Jonathan  with  his  friend, 
whose  distress  and  danger  led  him  to  hasten  to 
him  in  order  l>y  consoling  and  encouraging  words 
to  give  him  the  most  precious  proof  of  his  faith- 
fid  friendship.*   The  fact  is  especially  emphasized 
that  .Jonathan  went  to  David  into  tin'  n-nml  •  there 
they  could  he  safest  from  Saul.     He  strength 
ened  his  hand  in   God;   that  is,  he  revived 
his  sunken  courage  (comp.  Neh.^ii.  1 S  i,  hv  point 
ing  to  the  divine  promises,  the  divine  protection, 
and  the  great  things  that  God    had  in  store   for 
him.     Not  wholly  correct  and  exhaustive  is  Cleri- 
cus'  remark  :  "  lie  drew  consolation  from  his  inno 
cence  and  God's  promises/'  —  Yer.  17.    The  word* 
of  Jonathan,   explaining    what   was  just    before 
said.     Fear  not,  is  the  kev-not.-  of  "Jonathan's 
address.     As  ground   of   which   he   points  1)    to 
6W.S  almi'/lify  //<•//;:  Saul's  hand  -will  not  find 
thee,  —  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  he  (  David)  is 
umler  God's  protection,  and  that  therefore  Saul 
can  gain  no  advantage  over  him, — and  "2)  to  the 
fixed  divine  decree:  Thou  wilt  be  king  over 
Israel;   Jonathan  was   certain    through    divine 
illumination  that  David  was  called  by  the  Lord 
to  be  king  of  Israel,  and  could  therefore  console 
and  encourage  him;  for  Saul  could  not  make  void 
God's  counsel   and  will   (comp.  xx.  13  so,.).     I 
shall    be    next   to   thee,— herein    Jonathan 
shows   1)   his  absolute  •willingness  to  resign  all 
claim  to  the  throne,  and  2)  his  hope  that  David 
will  confer  on  him  as  a  subject  the  place  nearest 
in  association  to  himself.     And  so  also  Saul 
knows,  my  father  is  sure  that  thou  wilt  be  king. 
Saul  must  therefore  have  already  learned   this 
through  the  voice  of  God  and  of  the  people. — 
Ver.  18.  A  new  covenant  is  made  bv  the  two  men, 
comp.  ch.  xx.  16  so.,  42.     Here, 'as    there,   the 
parting  is  briefly  and  vividly  described  :  David 
remained  in  the  thicket— Jonathan  went 
his  way  home.     [The  two  friends  meet  no  more 
in  life.     How  it  would  have  been  if  Jonathan  had 
lived  we  cannot  tell;  but  all  possible  complica 
tions  were  avoided  by  his  death.  His  life  thus  pre 
sents  an  untarnished  picture  of  pure,  self-denying 
friendship.     This  parting  is  one  of  the  many  dra 
matic  situations  that  occur  in  this  Book. — TR.] 


Vers.  19-24  a.  The  Ziphites  betrav  to  Saul  Da- 
vid's  abode  among  them;   Saul  forms  with  the  1  Saul,  who,  according  to  the  agreement,  was  to  fol- 


(Thenius).  tl Ziphites"  people  of  Ziph  [without 
the  Art. — TR.]  Some  Ziphites  went  up  to  Saul 
to  Gibetik  to  betray  to  him  David's  abode.  The 
mountain  Hachilak,  with  its  wood  and  its  rocks- 
lay  "on  the  right  of  the  dtxert ;"  that  is,  south  ot 
the  waste  region  which  stretched  out  on  the  west 
of  the  1  )ead  Sea  within  the  steppe  of  Judah.  The 
Article  indicates  the  desert  to  be  that  well-known 
desert  in  this  region,  the  designation  being  almost 
a  proper  name  [written  as  nom.  pr.  "  Jeshimoii" 
in  Eng.  A.  Y. — TR.]  So  in  Num.  xxi.20;  xxiii. 
2S,  a  desert  is  called  "the  desert"  [Kug.  A.  Y. 
Jeshimonj.  This  is  the  desert  northeastern  bor 
der  of  the  Dead  Sea. — Yer.  20.  The  lively  tone 
of  the  address  of  the  Ziphites  shows  that  they 
were  somewhat  passionate  adherents  of  Saul,  and 
acquainted  with  his  most  secret  desire.-;.  Tu-o 
things  they  say  to  him:  1  )  Come  down  to  us,  for 
all  thy  desire  to  get  David  in  thv  power  mav  now 
be  fulfilled;  2)  it  is  our  affair  to  deliver  him  up 
to  thee.  [/>'//>. -( 'HID.  less  well  renders:  "it  is  in 
our  power,"  etc. — Tu.].  —  Yer.  21.  The  feeling 
expressed  in  Saul's  answer  agrees  with  the  Ziphites' 
word  as  to  his  keen  desire  to  come  down  to  them. 
l[e  invokes  God's  blessing  on  them  for  their  offer 
and  promise.  He  remains  true  to  his  illusion 
that  David  is  attempting  his  throne  and  life,  and 
so  committing  a  crime  against  ( tod.  He  imagines 
that  he  is  in  a  dangerous  situation,  ami  that  the 
Ziphites  had  compassion  on  him  or  sympathy 
with  him  in  making  him  this  offer. —  Yer.  22.  He 
directs  them  how  to  act  in  order  to  gain  informa 
tion  of  every  retreat  of  David  in  his  constant 
shifting  of  place.  "Fix  your  mind,  observe" 

(supply  2S  as  in  Judg.  xii.  (3;  2  Clir.  xxix.  00). 
The  heaping  up  of  synonyms  is  no  argument 
ugainst  this  rendering;  the  conception  <l.<?(v"  i.s 
not  thrice  expressed  (Then.),  but  there  is  a  gra- 
lation,  Saul  describing  in  an  animated  manner 
how  they  are  to  get  information  of  David's  abode: 
14  Keep  a  good  look-out  still,  that  ye  mav  learn, 
;ind  that  ye  may  see  in  what  pi  ace  his  font  will  /**," 
that  is,  where  he  fixes  himself  in  his  wandering. 
'  Who  has  seen  him"  refers  to  the  last:  "And  see 
lis  place,"  etc.  The  words,  in  keeping  with 
Saul's  animated  manner,  are  loosely  put  together, 
le  having  in  mind  the  moment  when  the  man 
who  discovers  David's  abode  comes  to  inform 
Said  affirms  the  necessity  for  this  espionage 
in  the  remark:  "  for  it  is  told  me  that  he  is  very 
subtle."  This  trait  of  character  in  David  agrees 
with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  him  in  this  re 
spect. — Ver.  23.  Saul  continues  his  directions, 
uul  cannot  say  enough  (to  satisfy  himself)  to  ex- 

ort  them  to  search  in  every  nook  and  cranny. 

Return  to  me  unto  u-hat  is  certain  ;"  that  is,  when 
you  have  gotten  certain  information.  Not  till 
hen  will  he  go  down  with  them.  He  confidently 
leclares  that  he  will  then  seize  him  among  ail 
the  thousands  of  Judah.  The  Alaphim, 
housands  are,  according  to  Num.  i.  lf>;  x.  4,  the 
arger  divisions  of  the  twelve  Tribes. — Ver.  24  a. 
The  Ziphites  went  back  to  their  region  before 

nil  J? _    A! ~    /Ul 


betrayers  his  crafty  scheme  against  David.     Ver. 
19  is  connected  with  ver.  15,   not  with  ver.  14 

*  fit  is  suggested  in  Bib.-Com.  that  Jonathan  had  in 
formed  Pavid  .if  his  lather's  designs  (ver.  15),  but  this  is 
ncnvlu'iv  intimated. — TR.] 


low  later. 

Vers.  24  b-28.  David  retires  to  the  wilderness  of 
Moon,  and  is  delivered  from  Saul. — Ver.  24  b. 
The  wilderness  of  Maon  lay  farther  south.  The 
name  still  exists,  =  Main,  "eight  miles  southeast 
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of  Hebron ;  the  distance  from  Ziph  is  therefore 
only  six  miles.  Main  lies'on  a  conical  hill,  which 
commands  a  wide  view,  so  that  Rob.  (II.,  433 
[Am.  Ed.,  I.,  493-495])  thence  saw  nine  cities  of 
the  hill-country  of  Judah,  Maon,  Carmel,  Ziph, 
Juttah,  Jattir,  Socho,  Anab,  Eshtemoa,  and  He 
bron  (Josh.  xv.  48-55).  On  the  character  of  the 
ground  see  Van  de  Velde  II.  107  sq.  [Mr.  Grove 
in  Smith's  Bible  Diet,  thinks  that  the  wilderness 
of  Maon  formed  part  of  the  larger  region  called 
the  Arabah,  rendered  in  Eng.  A.  V.  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
24,  "  the  plain." — TK.]  . — David,  doubtless  in  con 
sequence  of  information  received  as  to  the  designs 
of  Saul  and  the  Ziphites,  betook  himself  to  the 
wilderness  of  Maon. 

Arer.  25.  And  Saul  .  .  .  went,  namely,  after 
he  had  gotten  information  from  the  Ziphites. 
The  "roc-k,"  on  which  it  is  here  presupposed  that 
David  was  staying,  and  which  was  in  the  wilder 
ness  of  Maon,  is  perhaps  the  conical  hill  of  the 
present  Main,  whose  summit  is  surrounded  with 
ruins.  He  went  down  not  (as  Sept.)  "into  the 
rock,"  nor  "to  the  rock"  (Buns.),  but  "descended 
the  rock"  in  order  to  conceal  himself  in  the  low 
land  or  in  the  caves  at  its  base.  It  is  the  same 
mountain  that  is  mentioned  in  ver.  26,  on  opposite 
sides  of  which  Saul  and  David  found  themselves. 
Here  (ver.  26)  David  was  sore  troubled  (TDHp)  to 
escape  Said,  while,  on  his  part,  Saul  attempted  to 
surround  and  seize  him. — Ver.  27.  But  suddenly, 
when  David  is  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being 
surrounded,  Saul  receives  information  of  a  new 
Philistine  incursion.  lie  must  desist  from  farther 
pursuit.  This  was  God's  plan  to  save  David. 
The  Philistines  had  seized  on  the  moment  when 
Saul  had  withdrawn  his  men  to  the  south  in  pur 
suit  of  David,  to  invade  the  upper  part  of  the 
land. — Ver.  28.  The  place  was  called  Sela  ham- 

mahlekoth  (JVIpSnsn  J^D).  There  are  two  ex 
planations  of  the  name:  1)  rock  of  smoothness, 
that  is,  of  escape,  and  2)  rock  of  dividings  or  divi 
sions.  The  first  (Ges.,  De  Wette,  Keil),  takes  the 
notion  of  "escape"  from  the  signification  of  the 

verb  (p!?n)  "to  be  smooth,"  for  which  applica 
tion,  however,  only  Jer.  xxxvii.  12,  and  that  very 
doubtfully,  can  be  adduced.  Further  the  substan 
tive  here  used  never  means  "  escape,"  but  always 
"distribution"  (Josh.  xi.  23;  xii.  7  ;  xviii.  10; 
Ezek.  xlviii.  29)  and  "division"  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1 ; 
xxvii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  17)  and  it  must  so  be  taken 
here.  This  explanation  is  favored  also  by  the 
word  "therefore,"  which  clearly  refers  to  the 
circumstantially  related  fact  that  the  armies  of 
Saul  and  David  were  separated,  divided  by  the 
rock.  Ewald's  explanation:  "lot  of  fate"  (= 

p7.n)  is  unfounded.  It  accordingly  means: 
"Rock  of  division."  Cler.:  "rock  of  divisions, 
where  Saul  and  David  were  separated."  The 
rock  divided  the  two  armies,  held  them  asunder. 
Bottcher  conjectures  that  the  rock  might  originally 
from  its  nature  have  been  called  "  rock  of  smooth 
ness,"  and  this  name  might  afterwards  from  histo 
rical  recollection  have  been  made  to  refer  to  the 
movements  of  Saul  and  David,  who  according  to 
ver.  26  had  divided  the  rock-ground  between  them. 
Certainly  this  explanation  of  the  name  *'  Rock 
of  dividings,  partings,"  would  be  possible  as  re 


spects  the  ground.  But,  by  reason  of  the  "  there 
fore,"  the  reference  to  Saul  and  David's  relation 
to  one  another  suits  the  connection  better. 

HISTORICAL   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  David  did  not  seek,  but  received  from  the 
Lord's  hand  the  opportunity  by  the  march  to 
Keilah  to  perform  a  heroic  deed,  and  thus  to  win 
further  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as 
a  warrior  blessed  by  God  and  crowned  with  glo 
rious  success.  The  king  left  the  city  open  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Philistines.  He  neglected  his  duty 
as  protector  of  his  people  against  the  hereditary 
foe,  thinking  only  of  revenging  himself  on  David. 
Here  also  David  was  under  God's  protection,  to 
which  he  humbly  resigned  himself.  After  he  had 
at  the  Lord's  command  returned  from  Moab  to 
Judah,  he  must,  in  the  fact  that  the  Philistines 
undisturbed  besieged  Keilah  and  carried  oft"  the 
grain,  while  Saul  took  no  steps  to  oppose  them, 
have  recognized  God's  command  to  draw  the 
sword  for  his  people,  especially  as  he  was  the 
king's  general,  though  he  had  received  no  order 
from  the  king.  But  for  his  conscience  and  his 
assurance  of  faith,  as  well  as  for  the  certainty  and 
success  of  the  whole  undertaking,  he  needed  the 
divine  authorization;  if  he  had  not  the  sanction 
of  the  theocratic  king,  he  must  have  that  of  God 
Himself,  since  the  question  was  of  a  matter  im 
portant  for  the  people  of  God  and  for  the  affairs 
of  God's  kingdom  in  Israel, — war  against  Israel's 
hereditary  foe.  He  received  the  divine  authori 
zation  and  the  promise  of  success  through  a  twice 
affirmed  divine  oracle.  By  the  divine  promise 
lie  is  inwardly  certain  of  success.  Even  in  straits 
and  danger,  he  now  with  the  Lord's  support  be 
comes  the  saviour  of  his  people  out  of  straits  and 
danger.  But  in  the  deed  of  deliverance  itself  lies 
the  seed  of  new  suffering.  The  rescue  of  Keilah 
by  David  occasioned  Saul's  march  to  Keilah 
against  David.  The  inhabitants  of  Keilah  exhi 
bit  base  ingratitude  towards  him.  By  God's  word 
he  learns  what  dangers  here  threaten  him.  By 
God's  direction  he  again  takes  to  flight  to  save 
himself  from  Saul — but  the  incursion  of  the  Phi 
listines,  occasioned  by  Saul's  march  to  the  south, 
compels  him  to  desist  from  following  David,  who 
thus  escapes  his  persecutor.  Thus  this  section 
?xhibits  David  anew  in  the  clearest  light  of  di 
vine  guidance  as  the  Chosen  and  Anointed  of 
riod :  1 )  submitting  himself  unconditionally  to 
Grod's  determining  word  and  guiding  will,  and 
2)  guided  directly  by  God's  hand  and  determined 
n  all  his  affairs  by  God's  will  and  word. 

2.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  form  of  the  in 
quiry  of  God  through  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
which  was  attached  to  the  ephod  of  the  high- 
Driest),  yet  in  this  section  it  is  clearly  and  dis- 
inctly  indicated  that  it  was  an  embodied  prayer  to 
God  for  the  revelation  of  His  will,  and  onlv  to  such 
3rayer  was  God's  counsel  and  will  thus  revealed. 
Dne's  own  natural  objection  and  other  men's  op- 
josition  to  God's  will  must  by  this  repeated  ques- 
ioning  of  the  Lord  and  decision  and  confirmation 
of  His  will  be  most  completely  refuted  and  set 
iside.  Flesh-and-blood's  deliberations  concern- 
ng  what  pertains  to  God's  kingdom  lead  to  inde- 
3ision,  doubt,  timidity;  taking  counsel  with  God 
n  direct  access  to  His  grace  and  truth  makes  the 
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heart  firm  and  the  look  clear,  and  gives  true  cou 
rage  and  victorious  prowess,  as  is  shown  by  the 
example  of  David,  who  repeatedly  inquired  of  the 
Lord. 

3.  The   teaching   of    the    Ziphites   forms    the 
historical  background  of  Ps.  liv.,  the  title  of  which 
refers  its  origin  to  David's  thence  resulting  sor 
rowful  experiences,   1  Sam.  xxiii.  lUsq.      In  full 
accordance  with  his  (hen  dangerous  situation  and 
with  a  backward  glance  at  God's  wonderful  help, 
he  lirst  utters  uprai/er  for  deliverance  from  wicked 
and  ungodly  enemies,   vers.  3 -•">  (1-3),  and  then 
expresses   his  axx  it  mure  of  divine  help,  together 
with  the  promise  of  thanksgiving  for  deliverance, 
vers.  0-9  (4-7). 

4.  Out  of  these   great  experiences,    in    David's 
sorrowful  life,  of  the  grace  and    power,   wisdom 
and  justice,  mercy  and  goodness  of  (tod,  was  de 
veloped   in  him  and  through  him  in  his  people 
that   intelligence  of  faith   and  theological  know 
ledge  which  wre  see  in  the  Psalms  and  the   pro 
phetical  writings. 

IIOMILETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  2.  STARKK:  God  forsakes  not  those  who 
seek  Him  (  Ps.  ix.  11  [10]).  When  we  wish  to 
begin  any  thing,  we  should  first  ask  counsel  of 
God.— Ver.  3.  CRAMER:  Flesh  and  blood  trem 
bles  when  at  God's  command  we  have  to  encoun 
ter  danger.  ScHMID:  Corrupt  human  reason  al 
ways  has  something  which  it  opposes  to  the  word 
of  (rod. — Ver.  4.  STARKK:  When  we  have  God's 
will  on  our  side,  we  should  not  let  ourselves  be 
led  astray  by  men  (Acts  xxi.  13,  14).  The  shield 
of  the  pious  is  with  God,  who  helps  pious  hearts 
(Ps.  vii.  11  [!(>]). — Ver.  5.  CRAMER:  In  trouble 
God  yet  sometimes  gives  a  joyous  dav,  and  after 
the  troublous  storm  He  shows  a  glimpse  of  His 
grace  (Eccl.vii.  14). — Ver.  7.  OSIAXDER:  Hypo 
crites  have  God's  name  in  the  mouth,  but  the  de 
vil  always  in  the  heart.  And  although  they 
speak  of  God,  yet  they  have  always  a  bloody 
mind  against  God's  people  (  Ps.  1.  HI,'  17  ). — Vers. 
11,  12.  God  foresees  not  onlv  what  will  reallv 
happen,  but  also  what  would  follow  if  this  and 
that  should  happen.  His  omniscience  and  fore 
knowledge  is  a  boundless  and  bottomless  sea 
( Acts  xxvii.  24-31). — The  greatest  benefits  are 
often  requited  with  the  greatest  ingratitude,  and 
this  is  a  shameful  evil  among  men,  which  then 
most  betrays  itself  when  they  should  bo  thankful. 
— SCHLIER:  True  thankfulness  which  fears  God 
knows  well  how  to  find  out  the  right.  Let  us  be 
thankful  in  all  things!  We  need  not  for  that 
reason  do  wrong  when  the  point  is  to  be  thank 
ful,  but  when  true  thankfulness  fills  the  heart 
there  open  up  ways  enough  to  show  it. — Ver. 
16  sq.  OSIAXDER:  It  is  a  work  acceptable  to  God 
to  comfort  the  afflicted  (Isa.  xl.  1 ;  1  Thess.  v.  14). 
— God  is  wont  always  to  refresh  again  His  people 
who  are  in  danger,  that  they  may  not  utterly  sink 
under  the  cross  (2  Cor.  vii.  6).— STARKE:"  True 
friendship  must  be  grounded  in  communion  with 
God.  Real  love  does  not  diminish,  but  increases. 
— SCHLIER:  God  lets  a  David  be  persecuted — lets 
him  be  driven  about  like  a  hunted  animal;  but 
at  His  own  time  He  also  sends  him  a  Jonathan 
with  friendly  words.  And  so  God  the  Lord  still 
always  does  to  all  His  servants. — F.  W.  KKUM- 


MACHER:  The  picture  of  this  pair  of  friends — a 
picture  nobler  and  more  exalting  than  that  of  the 
heathen  Dioscuri,  beams  inextinguishably  in  the 
heaven  of  the  church,  as  a  kindling  and  inspiring 
ideal  of  unfeigned  inanlv  friendship,  sanctified  in 
(iod. — Vers.  2")  sq.  STARKK:  God  never  leaves 
one  that  loves  Him  without  a  cross,  and  when 
one  cross  has  ceased,  another  is  at  once  ready 
(Ps.  Ixxiii.  14). — OSIANDER:  God  often  lets  His 
people  fall  into  extreme  need,  so  that  they  can 
neither  counsel  nor  help  themselves,  in  order 
that  the  divine  help  may  be  so  much  the  more  rc- 
cognized  and  honored  (Matt.  viii.  '_!•">). — CRAMER: 
God  lets  nothing  so  bad  happen,  but  that  He 
knows  how  to  make  out  of  it  something  good 
I  (Jen.  1.  20). — WlTERT.  Bin.:  Kven  enemies  must 
serve  our  <  rod  in  reserving  His  believing  children 
from  peril  or  need  (2  Pet.  ii.  9l. — Ver.  2*.  OSI 
AXDER:  The  benefits  of  (rod  we  should  with 
thankful  mind  keep  in  lively  remembrance  (Ps. 
ciii.  2  i. — SCHLIER:  Why  is  it  that  the  Lord  very 
often  helps  onlv  when  the  need  has  reached  its 
height!  It  is  in  order  that  we  may  give  the  ho 
nor  to  the  Lord  alone. — F.  W.  KRTMM ACIIKR: 
David  was  delivered  "at  the  last  hour,"  it  is 
true;  but  this  never  strikes  too  late  for  the  Lord 
still  to  furnish  in  it  the  proof  to  those  that  trust 
in  Him,  that  His  word  is  Yea  and  Amen  when  it 
savs,  "1  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 

J.  DISSKLIIOFF:  How  trying  days  should  be  borne 
after  God**  heart:  1  )  By  despairing  of  all  self-help 
and  believingly  fleeing  to  (rod's  he-art,  there  to 
K-arn  supplication  and  thanksgiving.  2)  By 
opening  heart  and  hand  amid  our  own  need  for 
others'  need.  3)  By  contending  with  the  weapons 
of  gentleness  and  hum!  lit  v  against  the  supposed 
or  real  authors  of  the  triaU. 

[Vers.  7-13.  Darid  at  Keilah.  1)  Saul  eagerly 
arranges  to  seize  him:  a)  Rejoicing  beforehand 
in  a  success  taken  for  granted.  "Counting  the 
chickens,"  etc.;  b}  Inferring  that  God  was  on  his 
side  from  the  mere  prospect  of  <'i  single  success; 
mimnterpretinfj  Providence,  comp.  xxiv.4.  2)  The 
citizens  of  Keilah  ready  to  betray  him — doubtless 
remembering  Nob;  Ingratitude — which  always 
finds  itself  some  excuse.  3)  David  sees  reason  to 
fear  them,  and  seeks  divine  direction:  a)  lie 
speaks  humbly  as  (rod's  servant;  b)  He  earnestly 
implores  direction.  Prayer.  In  answer  to  hum 
ble  and  earnest  prayer,  (rod  often  delivers  from 
ungrateful  friends  and  scheming  foes. 

[Vers.  16-18.  The  la.st  meeting  of  Jonathan  and 
Darid:  1)  David  feeble  and  fearful  ("strength 
ened,"  "fear  not").  Naturally  discouraged  by 
cowardly  ingratitude,  malignant  hostility,  wearv 
wandering,  uncertainty  of  life.  2)  Jonathan  en 
courages  him:  a  I  By  the  mere  fact  of  coming  to 
meet  him  through  difficulties  and  dangers;  b)  By 
piously  pointing  him  to  God;  c)  By  confident  as 
surances  of  preservation  and  triumph;  d)  By  de- 
j  claring  that  his  great  enemy  himself  knows  this, 
comp.  xxiv.  20;  e)  By  avowing  his  own  willing 
ness  to  be  second  to  David.  3)  They  renew  their 
league  of  friendship  before  the  Lord  (comp.  xviii. 
3;  xx.  16,  42).  They  part  to  meet  no  more  on 
earth.  Jonathan  is  next  mentioned  in  David's 
pathetic  lament  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27). 

[Vers.  25-27.  David' s  narrow  escape:  1)  He  is 
betrayed  by  men  of  his  own  tribe  (ver.  19),  and 
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skilful  plans  are  laid  to  apprehend  him  (vers.  22- 
3).  2)  Hard  pressed,  fleeing  in  haste,  surrounded 
(ver.  26).  3)  Prays  to  God  for  help  and  deliver 


ance  (Psalm  liv.).  4)  Strangely  delivered  at  the 
last  moment  by  overruling  Providence  (ver.  27). 
— Til.] 


VI.  David  in  the  Wilderness  of  Engedi.     He  spares  Saul  in  the  cave.     His  conversation  with  Saul. 

CHAP.  XXIV.  [Kng.  A.  V.  XXIII.  29—  XXIV.  22]. 

29  (1)         AND  David  went  up  from  thence  and  dwelt  in  [ins.  the]  strongholds  at  [of] 
1  (2)     Eugedi.1     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Saul  was  returned  from  following  the 
Philistines,  that  it  was  told  him,  saying,  Behold,  David  is  in  the  wilderness 
of  Engedi.     Then  [And]  Saul  took  three  thousand  chosen  men  [men  chosen] 
out  of  all  Israel,  and  went  to  seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of  the 

3  (4)     wild  goats.2     And  he  came  to  the  sheep-cotes  by  [on]   the  way,  where  [and 

there]  was  a  cave,  and  Saul  went  in  to  cover  his  feet  ;3  and   David  and  his 

4  (5)     men  remained  [were  abiding]  in  the  sides  of  the   cave.     And  the   men  of 

David  said  unto  him,  Behold  the  day  of  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto 
thee,  Behold,  I  will  deliver  thine  enemy  into  thine  hand,  that  thou  mayest  do 
to  him  as  it  shall  seem  good  unto  thee.  Then  [And]  David  arose,  and  cut 

5  (6)     off  the  skirt  of  Saul's  robe  privily.     And   it  came  to   pass  afterward  that 

6  (7)     David's  heart  smote  him  because  he  had  cut  off  Saul's  skirt.4     And  he  said 

unto  his  men,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  forbid5  that  I  should  do  this  thing  unto 
my  master  [lord],  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]  anointed,  to  stretch  forth  mine 

7  (8)     hand  against  him,  seeing  [for]  he  is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     So 

[And]  David  stayed6  his  servants  [men]  with  these  [ow.  these]  words,  and 
suffered  them  not  to  rise  against  Saul.  But  [And]  Saul  rose  up  out  of  the 
cave,  and  went  on  his  way. 

8  (9)         David  also  [And  David]  arose  afterward  and  went  out  of  the  cave  and 

cried  after  Saul,  saying,  My  lord  the  king.  And  when  [pm.  when]  Saul 
looked  behind  him,  [ins.  and]  David  stooped  with  his  face  to  the  earth  and 

9  (10)  bowed  himself.     And  David  said  to  Saul,  Wherefore  nearest7  thou  men's 
10  (11)  words,  saying,  Behold,  David  seeketh  thy  hurt?     Behold,  this  day  thine  eyes 

have  seen  how  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  bad  [om.  had]  delivered  thee  to-day 
into  my  hand  in  the  cave,  and  some  bade8  me  kill  thee  ;  but  [and]  mine  eye 
spared  thee,  and  I  said,  I  will  not  put  forth  my  hand  against  iny  lord,  for  he 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  29  (1).  See  the  various  VSS.  in  this  verse  as  an  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  in  proper  names.—  TH.] 

2  [Ver.  2  (3).  "On  the  face  of  the  rocks."     Possibly  \ve  have  here  a  proper  name,  the  Jeelirn  or  ibex-rocks. 
—  TB.] 

3  [Ver.  3  (4).  Explained  in  all  the  VSS.  as  =  -ra?  ^ua-ucds  eK/cpt'o-et?  Tronjo-aa-flat  (so  Erdmann),  except  Syr.,  which 
has  "  to  sleep."  —  TR.] 

4  [Ver.  5  (6).  All  ancient  VSS.,  except  Chald.,  read:  "the  skirt  of  Saul's  robe,"  and  so  some  MSS.     In  the  pre 
sent  Heb.  text  we  should  expect  the  Art.  before  HID,  and,  apparently,  we  should  either  supply  the  Art.,  or  adopt 
the  reading  of  the  VSS.—  TR.] 

5  [Ver.  6  (7).  Literally  :  "  a  profane  thing  be  it  to  me  from  Jehovah."—  TR.] 

6  [Ver.  7  (8).  This  word  JJDIZ^H  is  variously  rendered  by  the  VSS.:  <rvveKd\ea-ei>,  irepiecmao-ei',  en-eio-ey,  iindrrja-ev, 
Chald.  "  quieted  "  (D"3),  Syr.  "  caused  to  repent,  turned  aside  "  (so  Eng.  A.  V.),  Arab.  "  threateningly  admonished," 


Vulg.  "  confregit."    Levy  suggests  yotJTl  as  the  reading  of  the  Vat.  Sept.  (en-eto-e).    The  Heb.  word  contains  a 
strong  figure  (so  Gesen.  and  Erdmann)  "cut  up  "="  hindered,  restrained."  —  TR.] 

7  [Ver.  9(10).  Or:  "  hearkenest  thou  to."—  TR.] 

s  [Ver.  10  (11).  1DX,  indefinite  as  in  xxiii.  22  (Maurer),  so  Syr.,  Arab.,  Chald.    The  phrase,  however,  presents 

some  difficulties.    It  is  objected  (Sib.  Com.)  that  the  subject  of  ^TDX  in  the  present  Heb.  text  is  naturally 

"  Jehovah,"  so  that  it  would  read:  "and  Jehovah  said  (commanded)  to  kill  thee;"  but  this  is  not  necessarily 
required  by  the  grammar,  and  is  in  David's  mouth  impossible  (Bib.  Com.).    Thenius  rejects  the  sense  of  "  com 

mand  "  here  as  belonging  to  later  Heb.  (but  it  is  found  in  2  Sam.  i.  18  ;  xvi.  11),  and  adopts  the  reading  \ 
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11  (12)  is  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]  anointed.     Moreover  [And]  my  father,9  see,  yea  see 

the  skirt  of  thy  robe  in  my  hand ;  for,  in  that  I  tut  off  the  skirt  of  thy  robe 
and  killed  thee  not,  know  thou  aud  bee  that  there  is  neither  evil  nor  trans 
gression  in  mine  hand,  aud  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee;  yet  thou  huntest10 

12  (13)  my  soul  to  take  it.     The  Lord  [Jehovah]  jud^e  between  me  and  thee,  and 

the  Lord  [Jehovah]  avenge  me  of  thee ;  but  my  hand  shall  not  be  upon  thee. 

13  (14)  As11  saith  the  proverb  of  the  ancients,  Wickedness  proceedeth  from  the  wicked. 

14  (15)  But  my  hand  shall  not  be  upon  thee.      After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel  come 

out?  after  whom  dost  thou  pursue?  after  a  dead  dog,  after  a   [one]12  flea. 

15  (16)  The  Lord  therefore  [And  Jehovah]  be  judge,  and  judge  between  me  and 

thee,  and  see,  and  plead  my  cause,  and  deliver  [judge]13  me  out  of  thine 
hand. 

16  (17)       And  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  these  words 

17  (18)  unto  Saul,  that  Saul  said,  Is  this  thy  voice   my  son  David?     And  Saul  lifted 

up  his  voice  and  wept.  And  he  said  to  David,  Thou  art  more  righteous  than 
I,  for  thou  hast  rewarded  [done]14  me  good,  whereas  [and]  I  have  rewarded 

18  (19)  [done]  thee  evil.     And  thou  hast  showed  this  day  how  that  thou  hast  dealt 

well  with  me,15  forasmuch  as  when  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  \_orn.  had]  deli- 

19  (20)  vered  me  into  thine  hand,  thou  killedst  me  not.     For,  if  a  man  find  his  ene 

my,  will  he  let  him  go  well  away?  wherefore  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  reward 

20  (21)  thee  good  for  that  [what]  thou  hast  done  unto  me  this  day.16     And   DOW, 

behold  I  know  well  [pm.  well]  that  thou  shalt  surely  be  king,17  and  that  the. 
kingdom  of  Israel  shall  be  established  in  thine  hand.  Swear  now  therefore 
unto  me  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  that  thou  wilt  not  cut  off  my  seed  after  me, 
22  (23^  and  that  thou  wilt  not  destroy  my  name  out  of  my  father's  house.  And 
David  sware  unto  Saul.  And  Saul  went  home  [to  his  house],  but  [and]  David 
and  his  men  gat  them  up  into18  the  hold. 

"  I  did  not  wish,"  after  the  Sept.  ovu  q/SouAriflrjr,  adding  that  the  ITeb.  text  is  most  readily  explained  from  the 
Vulg. :  " et  cogitavi  ut  occiderehi  te"  whence  Het>.  '.n~OXl  (*o  UH>.  Oun.i.  Both  l huso  readings  (and  1  \vith  Impf.) 
Wellhausen  rejects,  and  reads  after  Sept.  JN*3N1  (^-s  in  1  Sam.  viii.  10).  which  is  more  probable  from  the  form 

I  "  T  ~:T 

(the  present  Heh  might  easily  eome  from  it\  aud  gives  a  good  sens.-.  We  eannot  infer  anything  ns  to  the  text 
from  Josephus'  omission  of  thin  clause. — Ti:.| 

9  [Ver.  11  (12).  The  mutilation  of  the  Sept.  here  loses  the  expression  of  excitement  which  is  so  natural  to  the 
occasion. — Tu-1 

w>  Ver.  11  (12).  Sept.  8eo>i«««?— "  bindost  in  toils  "="  huntest."— Tit.] 

»  [Vor.  13(14).  Wellhausen  holds  this  verse  to  he  an  interpolation  because  its  last  clause  is  i,l,-ntie:,l  with 
the  last  clause  of  the  preceding  verse;  hut  would  not  this  repetition  hen-  be  very  natural  ?—Ta.] 

v-  [Ver.  14  (15).  The  rendering  "  one  "  for  "IflX  is  more  lively,  yet  not  linguistically  necessary;  the  numeral 

is  sometimes  used  as  Tndef.  Art.,  as  in  1  Sam.  i.  1.— TR.] 

13  [Ver.  15(16).  Of  the  three  words  here  rendered  "judge"  the  second  and  third  are  the  same  in  the  Ileb. 
(133V,  indicating  the  act  of  a  governor-judge)  and  the  first  different  from  these  i  pi  =a  judicial  officer).— Tu.] 

u  [Ver.  17  (18).  The  sense  of  retribution  is  sometimes,  but  not  always  found  in  this  word  ^pji.— Tu.J 

is  [Ver.  IS  (10).  This  clause  seems  awkward.  We  would  expect:  '•  thou  hast  showed  thy  willingness  to  deal 
well,"  or  simply:  "thou  hast  dealt  well,"  for  the  "showing"  and  the  ••  dealing"  are  identical  in  content;  nor 
does  the  Sept.  airr,yyfi\a<;  help.  Perhaps  we  should  render:  "Thou  hast  showed  this  day  that  thou  dealest  well," 
that  is,  that  such  is  thy  purpose  and  policy. — TR.] 

18  [Ver.  19  (20).  On  this  text  see  Erdmann  in  the  Exposition.— Tu.] 

"  [Ver.  20  (22).  Here  one  MS.  and  Arab,  add  ^HX,  "after  me,"  an  obvious  .supplement.— Tu.] 

»  [Ver.  22(23).  Heb.  S.J7,  "upon,"  but  thirty  MSS.  read  ^N,  "  to."— TR.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-8  [29-7].  Davids  abode  in  Engedi  and 
his  meeting  there  with  Saul  in  a  cave. — Ver.  1 
[29].  Engedi  the  present  Ain  Jidy  (Jeddi), 
"  Fountain  of  the  kid"  ('Eyyaov',  'Eyyacfa/,  Ptol. 
5,  16,  8),  about  the  middle  of  the  west  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  about  thirteen  miles  north-east  of 
Maon  on  the  border  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
in  a  mountainous  region  with  limestone-soil, 
with  precipitous  rocks  and  deep  gorges  which 
run  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  with  many  caves 
in  the  limestone-hills.  It  belonged  to  the  then 


few  very  fruitful  regions  of  the  wilderness  of 
Judah. — [For  a  good  account  of  Engedi  with  its 
magnificent  scenery,  its  frightful  and  dangerous 
rock-passes  and  its  many  roomy  caverns,  see 
Bib.  Com.  in  loco.  Thomson,  in  "  The  Land  and 
the  Book"  speaks  of  the  wild  goats  ntill  to 
be  found  there.  —  TR.]  —  Ver.  2  [1]  BO.  The 
obstinacy  of  Saul's  adherence  to  his  bloody 
plan  against  David  appears  in  the  fact  that 
immediately  after  his  campaign  against  the 
Philistines,  perhaps  even  oefore  they  were 
completely  overthrown,  he  again  sends  out 
spies  against  David,  and  sets  out  with  a  large 
body  of  warriors  (3000)  in  order  to  seize  him. 
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He  sees  in  him  a  rival  king,  against  whom  he 
must  march  fully  equipped,  and  whom  he  must 
destroy  by  a  superior  force  of  disciplined  troops. 
The  ibex-rocks,  so  called  by  the  people  per 
haps,  because  from  their  steepness  and  wildness 
the  ibexes  or  wild-goats  could  subsist  there.  See 
Rob.  II.  432  [Am.  Ed.  I.  500].  Mountain-goats 
still  abound  there.  In  the  hardly  accessible 
gorges  and  caves  Saul  with  his  men  sought  David 
and  his  followers,  rightly  supposing  that  the  lat 
ter,  being  few  in  number,  would  seek  to  hide  in 
this  region  so  full  of  hiding-places.  There  were 
and  are  caves  there  wherein  thousands  might  hide. 
— The  words :  The  sheepcotes  on  the  way 
indicate  (like  the  "ibex-rocks")  a  well-known 
locality,  which  from  its  fruitfulness  in  this  other 
wise  waste  region  served  for  the  abode  of  flocks. 
[Thomson  saw  many  sheepfolds  at  the  mouths  of 
caves;  they  were  made  by  piling  stones  up  in  a 
circle  and  covering  them  with  thorns. — Tft.]. 
Saul  looks  out  a  cave  in  the  vicinity  to  cover 
his  feet,  that  is,  to  obey  a  call  of  nature,  when 
the  Orientals  usually  cover  their  feet  (the  ancient 
Vss.  [except  Syr.],  Keil,  Then.),  not:  "to  sleep" 
(Mich.,  Ew.  [Syr.]).  David  and  his  men 
abode  within  or  in  the  back  of  tltc  c(trc  [ver.  4 
(3)],  while  Saul  was  in  front  not  far  from  the  en 
trance.  The  description  supposes  a  very  large 
cave,  of  such  as  are  numerous  there.  But  whe 
ther  this  cave  is  to  be  identified  (as  Van  de  Vcldo 
supposes)  with  the  one  near  the  village  Chareitun 
in  the  Wadv  of  the  same  name  southwest  of  the 
Frank  Mountain  and  north-east  of  Tekoa  (it  is 
a  limestone  arch  Avith  many  side-passages  and 
wide  dark  rear-spaces)  is  uncertain,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Tekoa 
would  be  reckoned  to  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa  ra 
ther  than  to  the  wilderness  of  Engcdi,  and  be 
sides  is  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  miles  from  En 
gcdi,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  one  here  described.  [De  Saulcy  (B.  Com. ) 
suggests  Bir-cl-Manquouchich  near  Wady  Hasasa 
as  the  place. — Tn.]. — Ver.  5  [4].  David's  men 
advise  him  to  seize  this  opportunity,  given  him, 
as  they  think,  by  Clod,  to  rid  himself  of  his  deadly 
foe.  See,  this  is  the  day  of  which  the  Lord 
said  to  thee. — The  Lord's  "saying"  can  here 
be  understood  only  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
divine  ordering  of  this  favorable  opportunity. 
This  day,  with  "its  fortunate  meeting,  seemed  to 
them  a  hint  and  direction  from  God.  A  reference 
to  a  definite  divine  declaration,*  given  to  David 
through  a  prophet  (Clcricus :  "  There  would  come 
a  time  when,  his  enemies  all  conquered  and  pros 
trate,  he  would  peacefully  govern  Israel")  is  not 
in  the  words  themselves. — Saul  had  laid  aside  his 
upper  garment  [robe]  for  his  present  purpose  [or, 
remaining  on  him,  it  may  have  been  spread  out. 
— TE,.  ] .  The  situation  was  such  that  David  could, 
without  being  observed,  cut  off'  a  corner  of  the  up 
per  garment.  David  wished  to  have  in  hand  this 
sign  that  Saul  had  been  defenceless  in  his  power, 
and  that  he  could  have  killed  him,  in  order  to 
use  it  with  Saul  at  the  proper  time.  His  heart 
smote  him,  not  with  fright  at  the  bold  under 
taking  (Then.,  Ew.),  for  the  deed  was  already 


*  [Some  nite  1  Snm.  xv.  28  ;  xvi.  1,  12,  and  also  xx.  15  : 
xxiii.  17,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  David's  men  would 
know  these.  Of  any  other  promise  we  have  no  men 
tion.— Ts.] 


done,  but  in  the  ethical  sense :  his  conscience  smote 
him.  From  what  follows  it  is  clear  that  David 
regarded  Saul's  person  as  sacred ;  he  reproached 
himself  with  having  secretly  cut  off' a  piece  of  his 
garment,  and  thus  failed  in  reverence  for  his  per 
son.  Cler. :  "  David  was  afraid  that  Saul  would 
take  this,  though  a  clear  sign  of  (David's)  magna 
nimity,  in  bad  part,  and  regard  it  as  a  violation 
of  his  royal  majesty." — Ver.  7  [6].  The  decisive 
and  solemn  rejection  of  the  advice  of  the  warriors 
to  assail  Saul.  Be  it  far  from  me  from  the 
Lord,  that  is,  on  the  Lord's  account;  it  is  a  reli 
gious  ground  which  restrains  him  from  following 
the  advice  of  his  men.  For  God's  sake  he  will 
not  do  it,  because  Saul  is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord, 
a  person  made  sacred  by  the  Lord.  And  there 
fore  also  David  could  not  have  received  command 
from  the  Lord  to  deal  with  Saul  according  to  his 
good  pleasure. — Ver.  8  [7].  "David  cut  down  his 
men  with  words"  (>p^  "to  rend,  cut  to  pieces," 
then  figuratively  "  cut  down  with  words  "  verbis 
dilaceravit),  Luther  "beat  back"  (abu-eisen),  too 
weak  [so  Eng.  A.  V.  "  stayed."— TB.]  ;  Berl.  Bib. 
better:  "pulled  away"  (abreissen).  David  was 
obliged  to  hold  back  his  men  with  reproving 
words  from  taking  bloody  vengeance  on  Saul. 
AVe  must  suppose  that  Saul  went  alone  into  the 
cave  at  a  distance  from  his  people,  and  did  not 
suspect  that  such  a  body  of  men  lav  immediately 
behind  his  back. 

Vers.  9-123  [8-22].  The  conversation  of  David 
and  Sfinl  at  a  distance. — Ver.  9  [8].  David  uses 
this  Gocl-given  opportunity  to  assure  his  perse 
cutor  of  his  innocence,  and  to  lodge  a  sting  in  his 
conscience.  His  words  are  a  declaration  (wrung 
out  by  suffering)  from  heart  to  heart,  from  con 
science  to  conscience.  The  address :  My  Lord, 
O  king!  indicates  the  double  point  of  view 
whence  David  in  what  follows  declares  by  deed 
and  by  icord  his  relation  and  attitude  to  Saul.  He 
recognizes  and  honors  Saul  as  his  lord  to  whom  he 
feels  himself  bound  to  be  subject;  in  calling  him 
his  lord  lie  declares  himself  guiltless  of  insurrec 
tion  against  him.  In  the  king  he  sees  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord,  the  bearer  of  the  holy  theocratic  of 
fice,  in  which  character  he  was  inviolable.  In 
calling  him  king  he  affirms  that  he  is  far  from 
attacking  his  person  and  working  him  harm.  To 
this  address  corresponds  David's  behaviour,  his 
gesture  of  deepest  reverence:  he  bent  his  face 
to  the  earth  and  bowed  himself. — Ver.  10 
[9].  David  refers  first  to  the  calumnies  by  which 
he  had  been  blackened  to  Saul  as  his  enemy  seek 
ing  his  destruction.  Compare  the  title  of  Ps.  vii., 
which  refers  to  the  present  situation  ;  there  were 
calumniating  go-betweens,  one  of  whom  was  the 
otherwise  unknown  Benjamite  Gush,  who  stood, 
therefore,  in  the  same  category  with  the  Ziphitcs 
and  Doeg.  Saul  hearkened  to  these  slanders  and 
believed  them,  because  his  heart  was  full  of  mis 
trust  and  hate  against  David. — Ver.  11  [10].  Da 
vid  expressly  represents  it  as  a  divinely  ordered 
circumstance  that  Saul  was  put  into  his  power. 
He  also  expressly  affirms  that  the  temptation  to 
kill  him  was  presented  to  him  pOK  "  one  said" 
as  in  xxiii.  22),  but  at  the  same  time  declares  that 
he  spared  him  ;  to  the  "  spared  "  of  the  Heb.  sup 
ply  "  my  eye"  [so  Eng.  A.  V. — TB.],  as  in  Gen. 
xlv.  20 ;  Deut.  vii.  16  (so  most  expositors)  or 
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"my  hand"  or  "my  soul"  (Clcr  ).  He  further 
gives  the  reason  which  deterred  him  fn,m  laying 
hand Ion  Saul,  his  lord:  for  he  is  the  Lord's 
anointed. — I»y  the  royal  anointing,  us  a  divine 
act,  Saul's  person  was  lor  him  sacred,  inviolable. 
— Vrer.  12  [11].  And  my  father;  with  this  ad 
dress  David  passes  from  his  relation  to  Saul  as 
king  to  the  divinely  ordered  relation  which  he 
occupied  towards  him  an  father.  To  this  ''my 
father "  answers  Saul's  "my  son."  David  calls 
Saul  father  not  (as  Grotius  thinks)  because  he  was 
his  father-in-law,  but  to  indicate  the  pious-'  feel 
ing  which  so  (ills  his  heart  as  he  speaks,  that  he 
involuntarily  breaks  out  into  this  address.  See 
ver.  17  [1G]  and  xxvi.  17.— See,  yea  see.— A 
lively  introduction  of  the  factual  proof  of  what  he 
had  just  said  that  Saul  had  been  given  into  his 
hand  so  that  he  could  have  done  to  him  what  he. 
would.  The  "yea"  (Qj)  is  here  intensive,  not 
merely  copulative  (Ges.  $  1~>5,  2  a).  The  skirt 
of  the  upper  garment  in  David's  hand  is  to  be  at 
the  same  time  ocular  proof  that  David  is  innocent 
of  the  wicked  accusations  brought  against  him  by 
the  calumniators.  With  his  innocence,  set  forth  in 
heaped  up  words:  '' in  mv  baud  is  no  evil  nor 
transgression,  and  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee," 
he  next  contrasts  (with  the  adversative  phrase 
"  and  thoii"  and  in  curt,  incisive  words)  Saul's 
criminal  conduct  towards  him:  Thou  workest 
after  my  soul,  properly  "  huntest  my  soul;'' 
Cler.:  "A  very  suitable  phrase  concerning  a  man 
whom  his  enemy  was  pursuing  like  a  beast  over 
mountains  and  forests;"  Sept.:  "bindest,"  with 
allusion  to  the  nets  of  the  hunter,  and  so,  in  ac 
cordance  with  this  figure,  it  is  added  :  to  take  it, 
Vulg.  ut  anferas  cant. — Yer.  1'!  [12]  is  similarly 
to  be  taken  from  the  point  of  vi"W  that  he  has  no 
evil  design  against  Saul. — The  Lord  will  judge 
between  me  and  thee,  that  is,  though  the 
Lord  gave  thee  into  my  hand,  I  attempted,  and 
shall  attempt  nothing  against  thee,  because  I 
leave  the  decision  wliollv  to  the  Lord.  Here 
speaks  submission  to  God's  will,  leaving  to  him 
the  decision  concerning  right  and  wrong,  inno 
cence  and  guilt.  And  the  Lord  will  avenge 
me  of  thee, — the  expression  of  David's  con 
fidence  that  for  his  guilty  conduct  towards  his 
(David's)  innocence  Saul  will  not  go  unpun 
ished,  that  against  him  will  be  manifested 
the  weight  of  the  divine  punitive  justice. — 
But  my  hand  shall  not  be  against  thee, 
as  I  have  hitherto  been,  so  I  will  continue  to  be 
pure  from  crime  against  thee;  God's  hand  will 
punish  thy  injustice  towards  me,  mi/  hand  shall 
not  touch  thee. — Ver.  14  [13].  David  grounds 
this  declaration  of  innocence  on  the  reference  to 
its  inner  foundation  and  root  by  means  of  an 
"  old  proverb :"  from  the  evil  comes  evil,  evil  doing 
springs  from  an  evil  heart.  Cler.  well  explains : 
"  David  means  to  say  that  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  conspiracy  against  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  neglected  this  favorable  opportunity  to  kill 
him,  since  men  usually  indulge  their  feelings, 
r.nd  from  a  mind  guilty  of  conspiracy  nothing 
but  corresponding  deeds  could  come  forth." 
Co i npare  the  Greek  proverb:  nanoii  K<5pa/coj  KCLKOV 
t.io  i>  ["from  a  bad  raven  a  bad  egg,"  see  Matt, 
vii.  15-20. — TR.] — Grotius:  "Actions  usually 

*  [That  is  the  reverence,  thepictas  of  the  Romans. — TE.] 


correspond  to  the  quality  of  the  mind."  The 
repetition  of  the  words:  "but  my  hand  shall  not 
be  against  thee,"  after  the  proverb  is  the  declara 
tion  of  innocence:  "  1  am  not  wicked  and  crimi 
nal,  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  old  pro\vrb, 
I  shall  undertake  and  do  nothing  evil  against 
thee,  wre  ik  no  vengeance  on  thee." — Ver.  l-~> 
[14]  David  points  out  how  foolish,  superfluous 
and  unroval  is  Saul's  persecuting  campaign 
against  a  mean,  undangerous  man  like  him. 
Grot.:  "A  v.  TV  pathetic  appeal  and  a  proof  of 
David's  verv  great  modesty."  Coin]).  Ps.  cx.xxi. 
The  king  of  Israel  is  with  special  emphasis 
made  to  follow  the  "after  vhomf  in  contrast 
with  the  position  and  significance  of  the  person 
persecuted  by  him.  With  the  /;//c/  nf  Israel 
adorned  with  h<i/i»r  and  jimcer  David  contrasts 
himself  under  the  figure  of  a  dead  dmj :  1)  as  a 
<le*i>l*ei{,  Inif/if,  qualitatively  insignificant  man, 
comp.  xvii.  -1.');  2  Sam.  iii.  8,  where  the  figure 
of  a  dm/  r'-presents  a  man  despicable  in  the  eyes 
of  one  who  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be  of  high  stand 
ing;  2)  as  a  harmless,  or  in,  no  wise  dant/crous  man, 
comp.  the  figure  of  the  dead  dog,  2  Sam.  ix.  IS; 
xvi.  !». — The  comparison  with  the  jlea  adds  the 
idea  of  the  quantitatively  petti/,  mean,  comp.  xxvi. 
20.  "Wherefore,"  would  David  say,  "()  tboil 
mi'jhhj  king  of  I-rael,  dost  tboil  summon  thy 
armv  against  so  little  and  insignificant  a  man?" 
P>erl.  I>il). :  "against  a  ainyle,  j!«r,  which  is  not 
easilv  caught,  and  casilv  escap's,  and  if  it  is 
caught,  is  poor  game  for  a  royal  hunter."  No 
more  than  a  dead  dog  can  harm,  and  a  flea 
endanger  thee,  am  L  apart  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  no  wish  thereto,  in  position  to  work  thee 
destruction. — Ver.  1<>  [!•">].  Therefore — because 
Saul  p'Tsecu'.cs  him  unjustly  as  an  innocent  man, 
and  foolishlv  as  an  undanr/erous  man,  because,  hi', 
David,  is  unjustly  slandered  and  persecuted  as  a 
malicious  enemy  of  Saul — he  appeals  to  the 
.Tudge  who  alone  is  just  and  gives  success  to  a 
righteous  cause.  Tiro  things  David  here  says: 
]  )  he  repeats  his  appeal  to  the  judicial  decision 
of  the  Lord  (ver.  l.'i  [12]),  and  2)  declares  his 
firm  conviction  that  the  Lord  will  by  such  deci 
sion  help  him  to  bis  rights  against  Saul  :  He 
will  conduct  my  cause,  that  is,  the  just  God, 
before  whom  I  am  not  onlv  consciously,  but 
really  innocent,  will  be  my  advocate,  undertake 
my  cause ;  and  do  me  justice  from  thy  hand, 
I  shall  be  delivered  out  of  thy  hand,  freed  from 
the  Bufferings  which  thou  prepares!  me.  A  zeug- 
matic  construction. —  [Rather  a  pregnant  con 
struction:  "  will  judge  me  (and  thus  deliver  me) 
from  thy  hand."— Tu.]* 

Ver.  17   [10],  Saul's  answer  to  these  words   of 
David  shows   that   they  deeply  and  powerfully 


*  [Philippson:  "This  address  of  David  has  so  much 
natural  eloquence,  so  mueh  clow,  and  such  a  tone  of 
conviction,  that  no  one  who  has  any  sense  for  the  sim 
ple  beauties  of  the  Bible,  can  read  it  without  being 
moved.  The  whole  situation,  too,  is  noble:  David, 
standing  on  the  roekv  height  in  the  desert,  holding  on 
high  the  trophy  of  his  magnanimity,  looking  at  and 
addressing  the  melancholy  yaul,  whom  he  loved  as  a 
father,  honored  as  king,  revered  a<*  the  Lord's  Anointed, 
who  yet  without  ground  hated  him  and  persecuted  him 
with  relentless  and  deadly  zeal — using  the  opportunity 
with  rapid  words,  whieh  expressed  his  deepest  feelings, 
to  touon  the  heart  of  his  enemy — he  himself  full  of 
humility,  oppressed  by  indescribable  puttering  and 
weighed  down  by  the  feeling  of  powerlessness.  yet 
inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  a  noble  deed." — TR.] 
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impressed  his  mind  and  sharply  pricked  his  con 
science.  The  address :  Is  that  thy  voice,  my 
son  David  ?  indicates  by  its  soft,  mild  tone 
that  David's  words,  issuing  from  a  deeply-moved 
heart,  and  in  the  ''my  father"  and  "thou  king 
of  Israel,  my  lord,"  expressing  profound  piely 
and  reverence,  had  struck  a  chord  in  Saul's 
inner  life  on  the  side  of  feeling  and  disposition, 
which  lie  could  not  help  letting  sound  forth  in 
this  address  counter  to  the  fierceness  and  hate 
that  otherwise  possessed  him.  The  sign  of  this 
sudden  awakening  of  nobler  feeling  is  Saul's 
weeping  aloud.  There  is  no  hypocrisy  or  pretence 
here.  Saul,  tossed  powerless  hither  and  thither 
by  fierce  passions  without  self-control  and  with 
out  harmony  of  soul-life,  is  here  laid  hold  of  in  a 
hidden  corner  of  his  heart,  where  he  was  still 
accessible  to  the  power  of  truth,  and  involunta 
rily  yields  to  this  nobler  arousing  of  his  soul, 
though  it  is  not  destined  to  be  permanent, — Ver. 
18  [17].  On  this  psych olog ieally  so  significant 
address  follows  the  ethicalh/  so  important  confes 
sion:  Thou  art  more  righteous  than  I,  for 
thou  hast  done  me  good,  and  I  have  done 
thee  evil. — This  proves  that  his  conscience  was 
touched  by  David's  word,  which  had  so  sharply 
contrasted  innocence  and  baseless  persecution, 
righteousness  and  unrighteousness.  Saul  must 
do  honor  to  the  truth ;  the  overwhelming  force 
of  David's  words,  founded  in  truth,  forces  this 
confession  from  him;  though  a  thorough  and 
permanent  change  for  the  better  is  not  thereby 
effected  in  his  heart.  Grotius:  "The  confession 
is  unwillingly  extorted,  the  mind  being  nothing 
bettered."  But  we  see  from  this  of  how  high  a 
degree  of  good  Saul  was  capable,  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  deny  himself.  The  mode  in  which 
David's  word  so  struck  his  conscience  that  he 
was  compelled  involuntarily  to  acknowledge  his 
innocence  and  the  justice  of  his  cause  is  indicated 
by  his  own  words;  it  was  his  perception  of  the 
glaring  contrast  between  his  evil,  destructive 
operations  against  David,  and  the  wholly  oppo 
site  conduct  of  the  latter,  who  did  only  good  to 
the  hostile  king:  The  requital  of  evil  with  good. 
Saul  thinks  of  all  the  good  that  David  had 
done  him  by  his  faithful  service.  By  right 
moral  conduct,  absolutely  accordant  with  God's 
holy  will,  and  simple  avowal  springing  from 
truth  and  from  the  heart,  a  deep  impression  for 
the  better  may  under  certain  circumstances  be 
made  on  the  corruptest  and  most  hardened  na 
ture. — Ver.  19  [13].  In  proof  of  this  affirmation 
Saul  adduces  David's  present  behaviour,  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  preceding :  "  thou  hast 
done  me  good." — And  thou  hast  to-day 
showed,  hast  given  a  proof  of  what  good 
thou  hast  done  to  me,  namely  therein, 
that  the  Lord  had  delivered  me  into  thy 
hand;*  Saul  also  here  recognizes  the  .fact  that 
it  was  God's  hand'  that  had  to-day  delivered  him 
into  David's  hand,  in  contrast  with  his  previous 
declarations  that  God  had  given  David  into  his 
hand,  xxiii.  7. — But  thou  didst  not  kill  me, 
thou  didst  not  use  the  opportunity  given  thee  by 
God's  providence,  because  thou  wishest  not  to 
avenge  thyself  on  me,  and  thinkest  only  good 
towards  me.  All  this  is  a  splendid  justification 


*  [On  this  verse  and  its  translation  see 
Gram."—  Tit.] 


Text,  and 


of  David  and  confirmation  of  the  assertions  that 
he  made  to  Saul. — Ver.  20  [19].  Thenius,  from 
the  Sept.,  Syr.  and  Arab.,  undertakes  to  restore 
the  supposed  original  text  of  this  verse  as  follows: 
1)  after  "his  enemy,"  we  are  to  hold,  stood  origi 
nally  "in  straits"  (rpp).  Thenius  thinks  this 
reading  "necessary,"  since  one  might  find  his 
enemy  without  having  opportunity  to  hurt  him ; 
but  this  opportunity  is  especially  afforded  when 
he  finds  him  in  arif/usfiis,  "in  straits."  But  this 
is  a  hair-splitting  and  far-fetched  argument,  since 
the  connection  does  not  leave  it  doubtful  what 
is  meant  by  finding  the  enemy.  "  Find  "  here  as 
in  xxiii.  17;  Ps.  xxi.  9  [8];  Isa.  x.  10,  means 
so  to  come  upon  as  to  aflect  with  suffering  or 
punishment,="  get  into  one's  power."  "2)  After 
nj'-IB  [Eng.  A.  V.  after  "well  away."— Til.] 
Then,  supposes  "  the  Lord  will  reward  him  good" 
to  have  falL-n  away,  and  3)  instead  of  the  last 
words  of  the  verse,  to  have  originally  stood : 
"the  Lord  reward  thee  good  for  what  thou  hast 
to-day  done  to  me."  But  the  authority  of  the 
versions  is  the  loss  decisive  here,  because  their 
purpose  is  obvious,  to  avoid  a  harshness  and  pro 
duce  conformity.  They  included  the  whole  sen 
tence  in  the  protasis  :  "  if  one  find  his  enemy  and 
send  him  away,"  and  there  was  no  apodosis.  To 
supply  this  apodosis  and  correspondingly  to  ex 
press  the  good  which  Saul  afterwards  wishes 
David,  they  added:  "the  Lord  will  reward  him 
good." — The  words,  ah  they  stand  in  the  text, 
give  even  according  to  Thenius  a  "tolerable 
sense;"  yea  more,  they  give  a  satisfactory  sense 
if  we  translate:  If  one  find  his  enemy,  will 
he  let  him  go  on  a  good  way  (a  peaceful, 
unimperilled  way)?  that  is,  it  is  usual,  when  one 
has  his  enemy  in  his  power,  not  to  let  him  go  in 
peace  untouched,  In  the  lively  feeling  with 
which  Saul  speaks,  the  omission  of  the  interme 
diate  thought,  the  expression  of  which  might  be 
expected,  namely,  "so  hast  thou  not  acted  towards 
me,"  is  quite  natural.  The  negative  answer  to 
this  question  is  omitted  (an  omission  psychologi 
cally  easily  understood),  and  immediately  fol 
lows  the  wish:  The  Lord  reward  thee  good 
for  what  thou  hast  this  day  done  to  me. 
(So  Maur.,  De  Wette,  Buns.,  Keil.)  That  Saul  at 
this  moment  truly  and  honestly  meant  these  words, 
is  beyond  doubt ;  it  is  the  witness  not  only  of  a 
bright,  but  also  of  a  good  moment  in  his  inner  life, 
though  indeed  no  deep  and  permanent  improve 
ment  followed.  Under  the  influence  of  David's 
presence  and  words  the  evil  spirit  had  for  a  mo 
ment  yielded  to  the  good. — Ver.  21  [20]  sq. 
Following  the  better  impulse  of  his  heart  Saul 
sees  clearly  that  the  theocratic  kingship  will  pass 
from  him  and  his  house  to  David,  and  only 
through  him  as  its  future  bearer  be  permanently 
established.  How  did  Saul  come  to  this  knowledge 
which  he  here  expresses,  and  which  Jonathan 
had  already  affirmed  that  his  father  had_  (xxiii. 
17)  ?  Not  through  direct  divine  revelation,  but 
by  the  observation  that  all  his  undertakings 
against  David  were  unsuccessful,  and  that  David 
in  respect  to  his  persecutions  was  under  special 
divine  protection,  coupled  with  the  recollection 
of  what  Samuel  had  once  said  to  him  in  the  name 
of  God  respecting  his  rejection  for  disobedience. 
The  declaration  of  his  conscience :  "  Thou  art  re- 
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jectcd  by  God"  was  confirmed  by  the  manifest 
signs  of  divine  guidance  and  protection  in  David's 
life,  and  by  the  imposing  moral  power  of  David's 
conduct.  Cler.:  "  From  this  great  magnanimity 
of  David  he  concluded  that  a  man  who  was  much 
superior  in  soul  to  kings  could  not  but  reign." 
Two  things  he  says:  1) i(  Thou  wilt  become  king"  and 
2)  "in  thv  hand  the  kingdom  will  be  permanently 
established,"  not  "  will  be  raised  up,  grow,  increase" 
(Gramb.).  So  far  has  the  dark  cloud  of  envy  and 
hate  passed  away  from  Saul's  soul,  that  lie  not  only 
recognizes  and  affirms  David's  future  kingship,  but 
to  him  as  future  king  prefers  a  request  in  the  form 
of  an  adjuration,  that  he  would  show  royal  kind 
ness  and  mem/  to  his  house  and  name.  David  gave 
him  the  promise  in  an  oath  that  he  would  not 
after  his  death  exterminate  his  posterity,  as  was 
often  the  case  in  changes  of  dynasty  in  the  East, 
and,  as  Keil  well  points  out,  repeatedly  occurred 
also  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  1  Kings 
xv.  28  sq. ;  xvi.  11  sq. ;  2  Kings  x.  Similar  re- 

3 i lest  by  Jonathan  xx.  1~>.  [Bib.-Com. :  "The 
eep  genealogical  feeling  of  the  Israelites  breaks 
out  here  as  so  often  elsewhere."  Saul's  declara 
tion  as  to  David's  future  kingship  is  not  divine 
Itropheey,  but  human  foresight. — Tu.] — Vcr.  2.°> 
22].  The  description  of  the  interview,  so  Mgniti- 
cant  for  bftth  parties  to  it,  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  Saul  went  to  his  residence,  while 
David  with  his  men  went  up  into  the  strong  and 
secure  mountain-heights.  The  latter  did  not  re 
turn  home,  because  he  could  not  expect  that 
Saul  would  retain  this  disposition  and  essen 
tially  change  his  bearing  towards  him.— Cler. : 
'*  He  knew  Saul's  changeable  and  perfidious  na 
ture-,  and  was  afraid  of  his  snares."  [Nor,  appa 
rently,  did  Saul  invite  or  expect  him  to  go  home. 
His  presence  at  court  would  have  been  embar 
rassing;  his  training  in  the  fields  is  to  continue 
yet  some  time. — TR.] 

HISTORICAL   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  This  incident  of  David's  life  in  ch.  xxiv. 
(not  xxvi.)  forms  the  basis  of  Ps.  vii. (of  which  he 
is  the  author),  which  is  rich  in  references  to  this 
event  and  whose  title :  "  Shiggaion  of  David  which 
he  sang  to  the  Lord  concerning  the  words  of  Cush 
the  Benjaminite,"  giving  the  slanderous  accusa 
tions  of  this  man  as  the  occasion  of  the  Psalm, 
presents  a  situation  identical  with  that  of  ver.  10 
[9]  of  ch.  xxiv.  There  were  men  who,  by  all 
sorts  of  slanders,  blackened  David  with  Saul,  and 
inflamed  his  hate  against  him.  Among  these, 
according  to  the  title,  was  the  Benjaminite  Cush. 
The  Benjaminites,  on  account  of  the  tribal  rela 
tionship,  were  pronounced  adherents  of  Saul,  and 
he  had  bound  them  to  him  by  all  sorts  of  favors 
(eomp.  xxii.  7).  Cush  is  not  a  symbolical  name 
for  a  man  of  black  wickedness,  namely  here  for 
Sa.ul  (to  whose  father's  name  Kish,  Hengstenberg 
and  Kimchi  see  an  allusion),  but  the  proper  name 
of  a  Benjaminite  man,  one  of  those  slanderers  and 
go-betweens,  whose  mention  in  the  title  of  this 
Psalm  (the  situation  in  which  accords  throughout 
with  that  in  ch.  xxiv.)  is  a  supplement  to  the  al 
lusion  in  ver.  10.  How  the  content  of  the  Psalm 
is  based  on  David's  assertion  of  innocence  and 
confident  appeal  to  God  which  is  given  here  in 
ch.  xxiv.  is  clear  from  the  train  of  thought: 


After  the  singer's  introductory  cry  fur  help,  vers. 
2,  3  [1,  2]  follows  the  affirmation  of  freedom  from 
rercnge  and  of  innocence  as  to  the  accusations  made 
against  him  (pointing  to  xxiv.  5-8,  18,  19  [4-7, 
li,  18] ),  vers.  4-0  [o-o].  On  this  is  based  (see 
xxiv.  13-10  [12-1  ~>Ji  the  annual  to  the  Lord  for 

j-ecutioti  of  Ilis  jitd'/iiit'itt,  to  which  he  submits  in 
firm  confidence  and  good  conscience,  vers.  710 
[0-9].  To  this  is  added  (see  xxiv.  10  [!•">])  <trow<d 
of  trust  in  the  help  of  the  righteous  God,  and  in 
the  self-prepared  destruction  of  the  unrighteous, 
vers.  11-17  [10  10].  In  conclusion  the  vow  of 
thanksgiving  [ver.  17.] — "What  Delit/.sch  excel 
lently  says  of  the  character  of  the  Psalm:  "  It  is 
the  most  solemn  pathos  of  loftv  self-consciousness, 
that  here  speaks. — anxious  unrest,  defiant  self- 
trust,  triumphant  upsoaring,  confident  trust,  pro 
phetic  certainty,  all  these  tones  lind  expression  in 
the  irregular  strophe-sequence  of  this  Davidic 
dithyramb,"  all  this  is  found  substantially  in  Da 
vid's  words  to  Saul. — Ilengstenbcrg's  statement 
of  the  diilartic,  content  of  the  Psalm:  "There  is  a 
tn-nfold  didactic  element  in  the  Psalm:  1)  it  is  a 
necessarv  condition  of  dirine  help  that  one  lift  up 

p'tre  hands  io  God,  and  2)  this  condition  being 
fulfilled,  (lie  dirine.  righteousness  vouches  for  tin'  ab- 
,vi  >l  >ite  certainty  of  the.  deliverance"  answers  precisely 
in  both  points  to  the  two  fundamental  thoughts  of 
David's  address  (ch.  xxiv.)  to  Saul:  1)  1  am  inno 
cent,  and  therefore  sure  of  divine  help,  and  2; 
God's  justice  will  bring  my  innocence  to  light, 
and  punish,  my  unrighteous  persecutors. 

2.  As  fundamental  fruit*  in  the  religious-moral 
character  of  David  appear  in  this  section  the  fol 
lowing:  magnanimous  forbearance  towards  his  ene- 
niv  providenliallv  given  into  his  hand,  decided 
repulse  uf  the  temptation  to  rerengc  on   him,  tender- 
/cs.s  of  conscience  whereby  his  heart  smote  him  for 
appropriating   a    piece   c.f  Saul's   garment,  frank 
and  bold  affirmation  of  his  innocence  against  slan 
ders   and   persecutions,  rcrcrent  piety  towards  the 
sacred  person  of  the  Lord's  chosen  and  the  dc  facto 
theocratic  king,  the  confidence  of  a  (/nod  conscience, 
and   the  patient   vnifing  of  a  mind    resigned    to 
( Jod's  dispensations  in  respect  to  the  severe  suffer 
ings  appointed  him,  and  the  expected  decision  of 
the  divine  justice,  lore  of  enemies  which  not  only 
puts  far  away  revenge,  but  repays  evil  with  good, 
linn  confidence  in  (tod's  justice  (having  its  root  in 
humility),  with  which  in  the  consciousness  of  in 
nocence  he  appeals  to  the  highest  tribunal,  clear 
knowledge  of  the  v:ays  of  the  divine  justice,  whose 
aim  is  the  maintenance  of  the  divinely-appointed  holy 
order  of  his  kingdom  (namely,  that  the  unright 
eously  introduced  evil  be  punished),  and  hope  in 
the  sai'ing  help  of  God  founded  on  faith  in  God's 
justice.     "  That  David  was  magnanimous  towards 
enemies,  that,  when  his  foe  was  through  chance 
in  his  hands,  instead  of  satiating  his  vengeance, 
he  sent  him  reverently  away,  is  wholly  in  keep 
ing  with  his  nature,  and  in  the  song  Ps.  vii.  5  [4] 
is  referred  to  by  him  briefly  and  incidentally,  but 
clearly  enough  ;  that  to  Saul  himself,  even  when 
there  would  have  been  the  most  favorable  oppor 
tunity  to  inflict  grievous  injury  on  him,  he  could 
do  no  bodily  harm,  follows  immediately  from  the 
idea  itself  of  the  'Anointed  of  God'  which  filled 
his  soul"  (Ew.,  III.,  130). 

3.  The  old  proverb:  ''From  the  «•//  comes  evil" 
(ver.  14  [13]  expresses  the  truth  that  the  moral 
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character  of  the  man  necessarily  determines  his 
conduct;  the  ethical  act-as  is  always  the  expres 
sion  of  the  ethical  habitus;  the  precise  nature  of 
the  inner  life,  whether  in  good  or  in  evil,  the 
ethical  character  of  the  personality  shows  itself  in 
the  man's  outward  doing.  It  is  the  same  truth 
which  is  expressed  in  the  New  Test,  declaration: 
"As  the  tree  so  the  fruit"  (Matt.  vii.  17). 

4.  The  simple  self-presentation  and  self-witness 
of  moral  purity  and  truth  (as  here  in  David  in 
word  and  deed)  has  a  great  missionary  power, 
and  often  makes  a  mighty  impression  on  spiritu 
ally  darkened  and  morally  perverted  natures  (as 
Saul's  here)  in  such  wise  that  the  divine  in  them 
is  freed  from  the  binding  power  of  the  evil,  and 
the  religious-moral  element  of  the  conscience, 
which  is  concealed  deep  under  religious-moral 
corruption,  breaks  freely  forth,  at  least  in  some 
bright  and  goo:!  moments,  in  order  to  point  to  the 
way  of  salvation  and  show  the  possibility  of  de 
liverance,  provided  the  man  is  wilting  to  be  saved 
and  renewed. 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Yer.  3  [2].  S.  SCITMID:  How  much  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  the  pious  would  apply  as  much 
diligence  to  the  practice  of  good  as  the  ungodly 
do  to  the  practice  of  evil  (Horn.  vi.  19). — Yer.  5 
[4].  WUERT.  BIB.:  It  happens  quite  often  that 
men  seek  to  mislead  us  by  an  apparent  applica 
tion  of  the  Word  of  God;  let  us  therefore  prove 
all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  (Matt, 
iv.  6).  ,[IL\LL:  Those  temptations  are  most  pow 
erful  which  fetch  their  force  from  the  pretence 
of  a  religious  obedience. — Til.] — Yers.  6,  7  [5,  6]. 
CRAMER:  It  is  a  praiseworthy  virtue  to  be  able 
to  conquer  one's  self,  and  lie  that  ruleth  his  spirit 
is  better  than  he  that  taketh  acilv  (  Prov.  xvi. 
32). — SCIILIER:  David  really  gained  a  greater 
victory  at  this  moment  than  formerly  in  the  light 
against  Goliath. — Let  us  be  master  over  ourselves, 
let  us  fight  against  our  anger  and  overcome  the 
enemy  in  our  own  heart,  It  is  a  wonderful,  every 
way  instructive  and  shame-inspiring  sight,  the 
fugitive  David  protecting  his  deadly  foe  against 
the  hand  of  his  friends.  [CiiRYSOSTOM  remarks 
that  David  had  reason  to  fear  lest  his  men  should 
rebel  and  do  violence  to  him  if  he  spared  their 
common  enemy ;  also  that  they  were  very  cunning 
in  not  suggesting  revenge — to  which  they  knew 
David  would  not  incline — but  the  pious  recogni 
tion  of  God's  hand. — TAYLOR  :  No  doubt  it  might 
be  said  that  God  had  rejected  Saul,  and  had 
caused  David  to  be  anointed  in  his  room;  but 
that  had  not  given  to  David  the  right  to  deal 
summarily  with  Saul;  it  had  only  indicated  that 
when,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  Saul  should  be 
removed,  David  would  be  set  upon  his  throne. 
For  this,  therefore,  David  would  wait.  He  would 
not  take  Providence  into  his  own  hands.  He 
would  bide  God's  time,  and  it  should  not  be  said 
for  him  that  he  had  come  into  the  kingdom  by 
the  assassination  of  his  predecessor.  Even  his 
cutting  off  a  portion  of  Saul's  robe  caused  him 
eome  misgivings  of  heart,  the  rather  as  perhaps 
after  he  had  done  it,  his  men,  emboldened  by  his 
example,  might  have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
go  farther,  and  lav  hands  on  the  king  himself.  If 
any  such  disposition  was  manifested  by  them,  it 


was  immediately  repressed  by  their  leader. — TR.] 
— HALL,  :  Tender  consciences  are  moved  to  regret 
at  those  actions,  which  strong  hearts  pass  over 
with  a  careless  ease. — Yer.  8  [7].  SCHMID:  What 
one  cannot  himself  do  with  a  good  conscience,  he 
must  also  not  permit  those  to  do  whom  he  has  to 
command.  [This  holds  good  only  within  certain 
limits. — TR.] — STARKE  :  We  must  not  yield  even 
to  our  dearest  and  best  friends  when  they  desire 
from  us  something  wrong. — Ver.  9  [8].  SCIILIER: 
How  instructive  is  this  union  of  reverence  with 
genuine  manly  spirit !  It  is  a  servant  of  the  Lord 
who  speaks — a  servant  of  the  Lord  filled  with 
fear  of  God. — Modesty  and  respect  are  becoming 
to  a  Christian  in  all  cases.  But  that  does  not  ex 
clude  us  from  also  telling  the  truth,  with  all  mo 
desty,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  with  all  candor. — Ver. 
10  [9].  OSIANDER:  One  must  not  lay  his  hand 
on  even  an  ungodly  ruler. — Yer.  12  [11].  S. 
SCIIMID:  That  is  the  highest  love  towards  God 
and  one's  neighbor,  when  any  one  restrains  him 
self  from  revenge  in  such  a  manner  that  he  re 
turns  his  enemy  good  for  the  highest  wrong  (Rom. 
xii.  21). — I>ERL.  BIB.:  As  men  are,  so  are  their 
actions.  As  the  tree,  so  is  the  fruit.  What  the 
heart  is  full  of,  the  mouth  runs  over  with  and  the 
hands  work  at  and  accomplish.  Ver.  16  [15]. 
OSIANDER  :  God  is  advocate,  judge,  avenger  and 
protector  for  those  who  suiicr  for  righteousness' 
sake. — Ver.  17  [16].  STARKE:  A  good  word  finds 
a  good  reception  often  even  with  the  most  corrupt 
men. — Yer.  18  [17].  BERLENBURG.  BIBLE :  See 
how  David's  patience  work,-;  upon  Saul,  and  how 
one  may  heap  coals  of  lire  upon  the  heads  of  his 
enemies  (Prov.  xxv.  22).  Try  this  means  on  thy 
unfriendly  and  perverse  neighbor  or  relative 
(Horn.  xi'i.  20).  —  Yer.  20  [19].  CRAMER:  A 
mighty  thing  is  the  truth.  Therefore,  if  thy  bro 
ther  sins  against  thee,  go  and  rebuke  him  between 
thce  and  him  alone  (Matt,  xviii.  15). — S.  SCHMID: 
The  ungodly,  too,  must  at  last  confess  that  it  is 
right  for  God  to  requite  the  righteous  according 
to  their  righteousness.  —  Yers.  21-23  [20-22]. 
CRAMER:  To  be  able  to  constrain  and  win  an 
enemy  with  good  words,  gentleness  and  modesty, 
is  the  noblest  victory  (Prov.  xv.  1). — OSIANDER: 
Enemies  are  often  overcome  much  sooner  by  good 
deeds  than  by  force. — S.  SCIIMID  :  What  God  has 
according  to  His  wise  counsel  designed  for  His 
pious  and  upright  servants,  must  become  theirs, 
although  the  ungodly  with  all  their  powers  set 
themselves  against  it  and  begrudge  it  to  them ; 
yea,  at  last  the  ungodly  must  themselves  confess 
that  their  efforts  against  it  are  in  vain. — SCIILIER  : 
How  often  we  think,  too,  as  soon  as  good  thoughts 
and  feelings  stir  in  us,  that  already  it  is  all  done; 
how  often  we  think  with  a  couple  of  good  purposes 
and  resolutions  to  get  to  the  end !  O  believe  it 
though :  before  all  things  there  must  be  a  change 
towards  the  living  God,  before  all  things  must  we 
bow  before  God,  before  all  things  confess  our  sins 
to  Him ;  the  first  thing  and  the  most  necessary  of 
all  is  repentance !  That  is  the  only  way  there  can 
be  a  real  and  thorough  change.  (See  above 
''Hist,  and  Theolog.") 

[  Ver.  4.  Providential  purpose,  apparent  and  real. 
1)  What  was  here  the  apparent  purpose  of  God? 
To  give  an  injured  man  opportunity  for  deliver 
ing  and  avenging  himself.  He  was  strongly 
tempted:  a)  It  was  indeed  a  "special  providence" 
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of  an  extraordinary  and  very  striking  kind  (romp, 
v.  10).  6)  He  had  been  cruelly  wronged,  by 
friend  (xxiii.  12)  and  foe,  and  there  seemed  no 
other  hope  of  deliverance  from  this  perpetual  per 
secution,  c)  His  followers  insisted  on  his  em 
bracing  the  tempting  opportunity,  and  might  re 
bel  if  lie  refined.  2)  How  did  he  know  that  such 
could  not  be  the  purpose  of  Providence?  Because 
it  would  involve  his  doing  what  was  wrony  in  itm'lf 
(vers.  ;">,  <>,  10).  An  enlightened  and  tender  con 
science  must  check  our  interpretations  of  Provi 
dence.  :{)  What  was  the  real  Providential  pur 
pose?  As  usual,  it  was  manifold:  we  can  see  the 
following  points:  a)  To  make  him  more  conscien 
tious  by  obeving  conscience  under  sore  temptation 
(vers.  5,  0).  b)  To  present  a  noble  example  to 
his  rude  followers  and  the  people  at  large  (vers. 
G,  10).  c]  To  furnish  a  most  convincing  proof 
that  he  was  wrongly  accused  (  vers.  9-1 1 ).  d)  To 
give  him  ground  for  a  confident  appeal  to  Provi 
dence  in  future  ( ver.  1'Jsq.;  comp.  xxvi.  23-4). 
e)  To  heighten  his  reputation  for  loyalty  and 
magnanimity,  and  smooih  the  wav  to  his  finally 
becoming  king  (comp.  ver.  'JO). 

[Vers.  1-1").  /MnV'x  magnanimity.  (Group 
homilcticallv  the  materials  indicated  in  "Hist, 
and  Theol.,'5  No.  2.) 

[Ver.  13.  A  l>ib!c  proverb  before  Solomon,:  1) 
Habitual  bad  conduct  proves  bad  character.  2i 
Habitual  good  conduct,  notwithstanding  tempting 


1  occasions  for  wickedness,  proves  that   the  charac- 
j  ter  is  not  bad.     3)    It  is  well  when  one  can  appeal 
to  his  actions  as  supporting  his  words  and  proving 
j  the  purity  of  his  motives. 

[Vers.  9   15.     A    <j«<>d    until    dt'fi'ndiitt/    himself 
against  snxjiicion  and  slander:    1 )  He  remonstrates 
'against   listening  to  slanderous  accusers  (ver.  91. 
2)   He  sets  forth   his  actions  as  showing  that   the 
charges  are   false   i  vers.  Hi,    11,    1:5).     3)    lie  de 
clares  the  persecution  of  him   to  be  utterly  unbe 
coming   in   a   person  of  high    position   (ver.  14). 
i  4)   lie  solemnlv  appeals  to  ( iod :  a)  to  plead  his 
cause,  b)  to  deliver   him,    c)  to  punish   his  perse 
cutor,  which  he  will  not  himself  do  i  vers.  1*2,  loj 
comp.  Psa.  vii. ). 

Vers.  1(>  -'2.  Temporary/ amendment  in  afallcnman: 
1)  Its  occasion— an  exhibition  of  magnanimous 
kindness  touches  his  better  feelings.  "2  i  Its  signs. 
(i )  Bitter  weeping,  b)  Frank  confession  (ver.  17). 

c)  Prayer  that  a  man   he  has  been  wronging  mav 
be  blessed  of  <  iod  (ver.  19  i.     d)  Acknowledgment 
that  this  man  is  not  oulv  better  than  himself,  but 
has  a  righteous  cause-  (  ver.  20).     c}  Abandonment 
of  lii<  attempts  to  wrong  the  other.     3)  Whv  the 
amendment  proves  only  temporary:   at  It  is  only 
matter  ot'/<v///K/,   not  of  principle   (ver.  liii.     b) 
He  is  thinking   more  of  his  mm.  //f/r/vx/.s  than  of 
justice  to  another  (ver. '21 ).     c)   He  d»e«  not  really 
return   to    (roil,  but   onlv  softens    towards  a    man. 

d)  Sooner  or  later  comes  &  fresh  temptation  (xxvi. 
lsq.).-TB.] 


VII.  Samite?  s  death.     Davids  march  into  the  u-ifdernex*  of  Paran.     Tlic  history  of  the  foolish  Xabal  and 

flic  trine  Abiqail. 
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1  AND  Samuel  died  ;  and  all   the  Israelites  [Israel]  were  gathered  together,  and 
lamented  him  and  buried  him  in  his  house  at  Kamah.     And  David  arose  and  went 
down1  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran.2 

2  And  there  was  a  man  in  Maou,  whose  possessions  were  in  Carmel.     And  the  man 
was  very  great,  and  he  had   three  thousand   sheep,  and  a  thousand  goats  ;  and  he 

3  was  shearing3  his  sheep  in  Carmel.     Now  [And]  the  name  of  the  man  was  Nab.il, 
and  the  name  of  his  wife  Abigail  ;  and  she  was  a  woman  [the  woman  was]  of  good 


TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  Some  MSS.  have  simply  "wont,"  !jS'  instead  of  TV.—  TIL] 

*  [Ver.  1.  This  rending  is  well  defended  bv  Erdmann  against  the  Sept  "Maon  "  which  is  preferred  by  Wellh. 
and  Bib.  Cormn.—  TE.| 

3  [Ver.  2.  Kng.  A.  V.  here  follows  the  Villa:.,  factum  est  ut  tondcretur  grex  cius.  But  the  exaeter  rendering  seems 
to  be:  "and  he  was,  when  lie  was  shearing  his"  sheep,  in  Carmel"  (so  Cahen,  Philippson,  and  apparently  Sept.). 
On  the  other  hand  the  Syr.  takes  "H"!  in  the  sense  :  "  and  it  came  to  pass,"  the  rest  of  the  clause  being  the  Re 

lative  protasis,  vers.  3,  4  parenthesis,  and  ver.  5  the  apodosis:  "and  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  shearing,  etc., 
(and  the  name  ...  his  sheep),  that  David  sent,  etc."  This  construction  is  adopted  by  Then.,  Erdmann,  and  in 
part  (ver.  3)  by  Cahen.  To  this  Wellh.  properly  objects  that  ver.  -J  is  closely  connected  with  ver.  3,  and  ver.  4  with 

ver.  5,  and  that  the  proposed  construction  would  require  the  suffix  'l  to  IIJ3.    The  Heb.  text  (simple  Inf.)  is  con 

firmed  by  Sept.  and  Chald.  and  perhaps  by  Syr.  (Partcp.  without  following  Pron.).  and  it  is  to  he  noticed  that  tho 
Greek  has  jyttnfft]  (as  in  ver.  20)  and  not  iyivtro,  which  is  the  usual  rendering  of  the  pleonastic  or  anticipatory 
*)T1  (as  in  vers.  37,  33).  Statements,  more  naturally  conceived  by  us  as  parenthetic,  are  frequently  put  in  Heb.  in 

the  form  of  continuous  narration.  —  TR.] 
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understanding  and  of  a  beautiful  countenance;  but  the  man  was  churlish  and  evil 

4  in  his  doings ;  and  he  was  of  the  house  of  Caleb.4     And  David  heard  in  the  wilder- 

5  ness  that  Nabal  did  shear  his  sheep.     And  David  sent  out  [om.  out]  ten  young  men, 
and  David  said  unto  the  young  men,  Get  you  up  to  Carmel  and  go  to  Nabal  and 

6  greet5  him  in  my  name.     And  thus  shall  ye  say  to  him   that  liveth6  in  prosperity 
[om.  that  liveth  in  prosperity],  Peace  be  both   [om.  both7]  to  thee,  and  peace  be  to 

7  thy  house,  and  peace  be  unto  all  that  thou  hast.     And  now  I  have  heard  that  thou 
hast  shearers.8     Now  thy  shepherds  which  [pm.  which]  were  with  us  ;  we  hurt9  them 
not,  neither  was  there  aught  missing  unto  them  all  the  while  they  were  in  Carmel. 

8  Ask  thy  young  men  and  they  will  show  [tell]  thee.     Wherefore  let  the  young  men 
find  favor  in  thine  eyes,  for  we  come  in  a  good  day;  give,  I  pray  thee,  whatsoever 

9  [what]  cometh  to  thine  hand  unto  thy  servants10  and  to  thy  son  David.     And  when 
[pm.  when]  David's  young  men11  came  they  [and]  spake  to  Nabal  according  to  all 

10  those  words  in  the  name  of  David,  and  ceased.12     And  Nabal  answered  David's  ser 
vants  and  said,  Who  is  David  ?  and  who  is  the  sou  of  Jesse?  there  be  [are]  many 

11  servants13  nowadays  that  break   away  every  man  from   his   master.     Shall  I  then 
take  my  bread  and  my  water  and  my  flesh  [meat]  that  I  have  killed  for  my  shear- 

12  ers,  and  give  it  unto  men  whom  I  know  not  whence  they  be?     So   [And]   David's 
young  men  turned  [ins.  to]  their  way,  and  went  again  [returned]  and  came  and  told 

13  him  [ins.  according  to14]  all  those  sayings.     And  David  said  unto  his  men,  Gird  ye 
on  every  man  his  sword.     And   they  girded   on  every  man   his  sword,  and   David 
also  girded  on  his  sword.     And  there  went  up  after  David  about  four  hundred  men, 
and  two  hundred  abode  by  the  stuff. 

14  But  [And]  one  of  the  young  men  told  Abigail,  Nabal's  wife,  saying,  Behold,  Da 
vid  sent  messengers  out  of  [from]  the  wilderness  to  salute  our  master ;  and  he  railed15 

15  on  them.     But  [And]  the  men  were  very  good  unto  us,  and  we  were  not  hurt,  nei 
ther  missed  we  anything,  as  long  as  we  were  conversant  with  them,  when  we  were 

16  in  the  fields  [field].     They  were  a  wall  unto  us  both  by  night  and  day  all  the  while 

17  we  were  with  them  keeping  sheep.     Now  therefore  [And  now]  know  and  consider 
what  thou  wilt  do,  for  evil  is  determined   against  our  master  and  against   all   his 
household,  for  he  is  such  a  son  of  Belial  [bad  man]  that  a  man  [one]  cannot  speak 
to  him.16 

18  Then  [And]  Abigail  made  haste,  and  took  two  hundred  loaves  and  two  bottles 
[skins]  of  wine  and  five  sheep  ready  dressed  and  five  measures   [seahs]  of  parched 

4  [Ver.  3.  So  the  Qeri.    The  K"thib  or  text  is  discussed  by  Erdmann  in  Expos.— TR.] 

6  [Ver.  5.  Literally  :  "  ask  him  as  to  peace."    On  the  pointing  of  Dfl^N^  see  Ges.  Or.,  I  «,  2  Kern.  2.— TR.] 

6  [Ver.  6.  Tl7.    In  the  impossibility  of  determining  the  form  and  sense  of  this  word  it  seems  better  to  omit 

the  certainly  wrong  rendering  of  Eng.  A.  V.  (though  it  is  adopted  by  Philippson),  especially  as  the  word,  what 
ever  its  meaning,  cannot  affect  the  general  sense  of  the  clause.     See  Erdm.  in  Expos. — TR.] 

7  [Ver.  (i.  This  "  both  "  is  intended  as  translation  of  1,  but  this  letter  must  be  stricken  out,  or,  possibly,  at 
tached  to  preceding  word  (Bib.  Com.}. — TR.] 

8  [Ver.  7.  So  the  Heb.  and  the  YSS.,  except  Sept.  which  reads:  "that  thy  shepherds  are  now  shearing  for 
thee,"  connecting  the  following  'IP  with  the  Partcp.,  which  the  connection  does  not  allow.    Yet  the  Heb.  phrase 

sounds  curt  and  strange.    We  should  expect  "  thou  art  shearing."  or,  "they  are  shearing  for  thee." — TR.] 

9  [Ver.  7.  The  Segliol  of  the  H  is  a  neighboring  form  to  Chireq,  both 'being  degradations  (the  latter  more 
advanced)  of  the  original  Pattach. — TR.] 

50  [Ver.  8.  Sing,  in  some  MSS.  and  Edd.,  "  thy  servant,  namely,  thy  son,  David,"  perhaps  from  failure  to  see  the 
application  to  David's  young  men.    Sept.  omits  the  word.— TK.]' 

11  [Ver.  9.  Some  MSS.  read  "H.DJ7   "servants,"  indicating  a  certain  vacillation  in  the  use  of  these  syno 
nyms.— TR.] 

12  [Ver.  9.  Erdmann:  "  sat  down,"  Chald.,  Vulg.,  Philippson,  Cahen,  AVellhausen  as  Eng.  A.  V.,  Bib.  Comm. : 
"rested."    Syr.  eludes  the  difficulty  (as  it  often  does)  by  omitting  the  word.     For  various  text-words  which  Sept. 
(ai'eTrjjSrjo-e)  may  have  had  before  it  see  Schleusner  s.  v.     If  we  retain  the  Hob.,  the  rendering  of  Eng.  A   V.  is  as 
good  as  any  other;  for  the  impression  made  on  us  is  that  Nabal's  answer  followed  immediately  on  the  delivery 
of  the  message  (so  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  rest),  and,  if  a  considerable  time  (as  a  night)  had  intervened  be 
tween  message  and  answer,  it  would  probably  have  been  mentioned.     Yet  the  passage  is  not  satisfactory;  we  do 
not  expect  to  be  informed  here  that  David's  messengers  ceased  when  they  had  said  their  say,  or  sat  down  to 
rest;  we  should  rather  look  for  some  intimation  of  churlish  bearing  on  Nabal's  part,  which,  however,  cannot  well 
be  found  (even  by  changing  our  word)  in  the  present  form  of  the  Heb.  text. — TR.] 

13  [Ver.  10.  Wellh.  inserts  the  Art.  before  ']},  yet  Heb.  (perhaps  the  conversational  language  particularly) 
allowed  latitude  in  this  respect. — TR  ] 

14  [Ver.  12.  So  Heb.,  Chald..  Sept,  and  Erdmann  (glcich);  the  3  is  omitted  by  Syr.,  Arab,  and  Vulg.  which  last 
Eng.  A.  V.  probably  follows.— TR.] 

15  | Ver.  14.  Or,  "  flew  on  them."    See  the  Exposition.    Chald.  and  Syr.  "  was  disgusted  with  them"  (from  j'}p 
or  £^>-TR.] 

f  Ver.  17.  The  rendering  of  the  Syr.  is  strange :  "  he  was  with  the.  shepherds."    Is  this  a  copyist's  erroneous 
end  of  the  precedin   Verse  ? 
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corn  and  an  hundred  clusters  of  raisins  and  two  hundred  cakes  of  figs  and  laid  them 

19  on  [ins.  the]  asses,  And  she  [om.  she]  said  unto  her  servants  [youn^  men],  Go  on 
before  me  ;  behold,  I  come  after  you.      But  [And]  she  told  not  her  husband  ^Nabal. 

20  And  it  was  so,  as  she  rode  [And  she  was  riding]  on  the  ass  that  she  came  down  by 
[and  descending  into]  the  covert  of  the  hill  [mountain],  and  behold,  David  and  his 

21  men  came  down  [were  coming  down]  against  her,  and  she  met  them.     Now  [And] 
David  had  said,  Surely  in  vain  have  I  kept  all  that  this  fellow  hath  in  the  wilder 
ness,  so  that  nothing  was  missed17  of  all  that  pertained  unto  him,  and  he  hath   re- 

22  quited  me  evil  for  good.     So  and  more  also  do  God  unto   the  enemies  of  [oni.  the 
enemies  of18]  David  if  I  leave  of  all  that  pertain  to  him  by  the  morning  light19  any 
that  pisseth  against  the  wall  [any  male]. 

23  And  when  Abigail  saw  David,  she  hasted,  and  lighted  off  the  ass,  and  fell  before 

24  David  on  her  face,  and  bowed  herself  to  the  ground,*  And  fell  at   his  feet,1'1  and 
said,  Upon  me,  ray  lord,  upon  me  let  this  iniquity  be  [On  me,  even  me,  my  lord,  be 
the  sin],  and  let  thine  handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  thine  audience,  and  hear  the 

25  words  of  thine  handmaid.     Let  not  my  lord,  I  pray  thee  [om.   thee],   regard  this 
man  of  Belial  [this  bad  man],  even  [om.  even]  Nabal.     For,  as  his  name  is,  so  is  he  ; 
Nabal  is  his  name  and  folly'22   is  with   him.     But  I,  thine   handmaid,  saw  not  the 

26  young  men  of  my  lord  whom  thou  didst  send.     Now,  therefore  [And  now],  my  lord, 
as  the  Lord  [J.'hovah]  liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  seeing   [GUI.  seeing]  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  hath  withholden  thee  from  coining  to  shed  blood   [into  blood-guiltiness] 
and  from83  avenging  [saving]  thyself  with  thine  own   hand.     [/«*.   And]   now,  let 

27  thine  enemies  and  they  that  seek  evil  to  my  lord  be  as  Nah.-il.     And  now,  this  bless 
ing  which  thine  handmaid  hath  brought'*  unto  my  lord,  let  it  even   \_oin.  even]  be 

28  gt\vu  unto  the  young  men  that  follow  my  lord.     I  pray  thee,  forgive  [Forgive,  I 
pray  thee]  the  trespass  of  thine  handmaid  ;  for  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  will  certainly 
make  my  lord  a  sure  house,  because  my  lord  fighteth  the  battles  of  the  Lord  [Jc- 

29  hovah],  and  evil  hath  not  been   [shall  not  be]   found  in  thee   all   thy  days.     Yet 
[And]  a  man  is  risen25  to  pursue  thee,  and  to  seek  thy  soul  [life]  ;  but  [and]   the 
soul  [liib]  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
thy  God,  and  the  souls   [life]  of  thine  enemies,  them  [it]  shall  he  sling  out  as  out  of 

30  the  middle  [sling  out  in  the  pan26]    of  a  [the]  sling.     And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  have  done  [shall  do]  to  my  lord  according  to  all  the 
good  that  he  hath  spoken  concerning  thee,  and  shall  have  appointed  [shall  appoint] 

31  thee  ruler  over  Israel,  That  this  shall  be  no  grief7  unto  thee   nor  offence  of  heart 
unto  my  lord,  either  [om.  either'28]  that  thou  hast  shed  blood  causeless  [causelessly] 

"  [Vor.  21.  Sept.  ("wo  proscribed  not")  and  Thoodotion  ("wo  demanded   not")  take  this   wronirlv  as  1  plu. 


Impf.  (in  the  Coislin.  it  is  Sing.;,  whore  Symmaohus  has  fiie^ujt'Tjo-ef  in  tin-  sense  <>t'  "  perished  "  (see  Sehleusnen, 
Vulg.  pr.riit.  —  TR.] 

»  JVer.  22.  The  sense  of  the  common  formula  requires  the  omission  of  this  phrase,  for  the  insertion  of  which 
there  is  no  pood  reason  here.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Wellhausen  sugirosts.  that  ii  was  added  l>y  a  copyist  who 
Raw  that  in  fact  David  had  not  carried  out  his  scheme  of  destruction,  and  would  thus  avert  the  imprecation  from 
his  head  to  that  of  his  enemies.  But  such  an  imprecation  is  always  to  be  considered  as  resting  on  two  condi 
tions  :  1)  if  it  be  wrong,  it  must  be  withdrawn,  ami  2)  if  its  occasion  be  removed,  it  is  null  and  void.  —  Tu.J 

19  [Vor.  -J2.  The  word  "  light  "  ("VlK)  is  omitted  in  Sept.,  Syr.,  Vulg.,  and  in  many  MSS.  and  Edd.;  it  was  per 
haps  introduced  by  a  copyist  from  ver.  34.  —  TR.] 

»  [Ver.  23.  Wo  should  here  expect  H^X  as  one  MS.  has  it.—  Tn.] 

81  [Ver.  21.  In  this  description  of  Abigail's  demeanor  (vors.  23,  24)  the  S>'  "on"  before  1'Sjl  and  the  two 

prostrations  are  somewhat,  difficult.  The  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  Sept.  which  omits  the  second  "fell"  (ver. 
554).  But  here  wo  should  probably  maintain  the  harder  reading,  and  it  is  likely  that  Abigail's  anxiety  and  trepi 
dation  made  her  movement  somewhat  elaborate  and  complicated.  —  Tit.] 

88  [Ver.  25.  Aquila:  airopptvo-i?  (see  Ges.,  Thes.  on  72J),  on  which  says  Schol.  (in  Schleusnor):    'Axi/Aa?  ijpM'}- 


veva-ev  dnnppfvo-K;  /mrr'  ouroC  rov  yAp  \oyta-fjiov  vnoppeoi'rd';  re  *al  erflei-i'v^eVou,  rb  TJJS  d(^po<n'r7j?  yntrat  irdffos.  —  TR.] 
83  [Ver.  20.  We  here  expect  the  D  to  be  repeated  before  the  Inf.—  TB.] 

24  TVer.  27.  The  fern,  form  (see  ver.  35)  is  found  in  some  MSS.  and  Edd.,  and  in  some  is  given  as  Qeri.—  Tn.l 

»  [Ver.  29.  Erdmann  :  "should  a  man  arise."  Sept.  has  the  Fut.  The  rendering  of  Eng.  A.  V.  seems  to  suit 
the  connection  better.—  Erdmann:  "the  bundle  of  the  living,"  which  is  the  same  in  general  meaning  with  Eng. 
A.  v  .  —  TR.] 

*  (Ver.  29  So  the  Heb..  Sept,  and  Syr.  The  general  meaning  is  clear,  but  the  VSS.  vary  in  the  rendering. 
Chald  :  "  As  those  who  sling  stones  in  a  sling."  Vulg.  :  inimicomm  tuorum  aniina  rotahitur  quasi  in  impetu  ct  circnlo 
/fendjB.  The  Heb.  is  difficult,  but  perhaps  for  that  reason  better  retained  —  TR.] 

87  [Ver.  31.  Commonly  now  rendered  "stumbling-block."—  Wellh.  would  regard  T7  as  clerical  repetition  of 

*|  7  and  'J1X7  as  courtly  correction  of  the  latter,  and  would  omit  these  two  words.    This  would  give  the  pimple 

rendering  :  "  This  will  not  be  to  thee  an  offence  and  a  stumbling-block  "  (Sept.  oxdrSoAov),  and  get  rid  of  the  ap 
parently  cumbrous  "  to  my  lord."    Yet  here  again  simplifying  corrections  are  suspicious.—  TB.] 
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or  [and]  that  ray  lord  hath  avenged  himself  [hath  saved  himself  with  his  own  hand]. 
But  [And]  when  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  have  dealt  [shall  deal]  well  with  my 
lord,  then  remember  thine  handmaid.29 

32  And  David  said  to  Abigail,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  which 

33  [who]  sent  thee  this  day  to  meet  me;  And  blessed  be  thy  advice  [understanding30], 
and  bles-ed  be  thou,  which  [who]  hast  kept  me  this  day  from  coming  to  shed  blood 

34  [into  blood-guiitiuess]  and  from  avenging  [saving]  myself  with  my  own  hand.     For 
[And]  iu  very  deed,  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  God  of  Israel  livetli,  which  [who]  hath 
kept  me  back  from  hurting  thee,  except  fhou  hadst  hasted  and  come  to  meet  me, 
surely  [om.  surely]  there  had  not  been  left  unto  Nab"l  by  the  morning-light  any 

35  that  pisscth  against  the  wall  [any  male].     So   [And]  David   received  of  her  hand 
that  uh-ch  she  had  brought  him,  and  said  unto  her,  Go  up  in  peace  to  thine  house; 
see,  I  have  hearkened  to  thy  voice,  and  have  accepted  thy  person. 

36  And  AbigcTil  came  to  Nubal.     And  behold,  he  held  a  feast  in  his  house  like  the 
ff  ast  of  a  king ;  and  Nabal's  heart  was  merry  within  him,  for  [and]  he  was  very 

37  drunken,  wherefore  she  told  him  nothing,  less  or  more,  until  the  morning  light.    But 
[And]  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  when  the  wine  was  gone  out  of  Nahal,  and 
[that]  his  wile  had  [om.  had]   told  him31  these  things,  that   [and]   his  heart  died 

38  within  him  and  he  became  as  a  stone.     And  if,  came  to  pass  about  ten  days82  after, 

39  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  smote  Nabal  that  [and]  he  died.     And  when  [om.  when] 
David  heard  that  Nabal  was  dead  [ins.  and]  he  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah]  that  hath  pleaded  the  cause  of  my  reproach  from  the  hand  of  Nabal,  and  hath 
kept  his  servant  from  evil,  for  [and]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  returned  the  wicked 
ness  of  Nabal  upon  his  own  head.     And  David  sent  and  communed  with  Abigail 

40  to  take  her  to  him  to  wife.     And  when  [om.  \vhen]  the  servants  of  David  were  come 
[came]  to  Abigail  to  Carmel  they  [and]  epake  unto  her  saying,  David  sent  us  unto 

41  thee  to  take  thee  to  him  to  wife.     And  she  arose  and  bowed  herself  on  her  face  to 
the  earth,  and  said,  Behold,  let  thy  handmaid  be  [thy  handmaid  is]  a  servant  to 

42  wash  the  feet  of  the  servants  of  my  lord.     And  Abigail  halted  and  arose  and  rode 
upon  an  [the]  ass  with  five  damsels  of  hers  that33  went  after  her,  and  she  went  after 
the  Messengers  of  David  and  became  his  wife. 

43  David  also  [And  David]  took  Ahinoam  of  Jezrcel ;  and  they  were  also  both  of 

44  them  his  wives.     But  Saul  had  given  [And  Saul  gave]  Michal  his  daughter,  Da 
vid  s  wife  to  Phalti  the  son  of  Laish,  which  [who]  was  of  Gallim. 

28  [Ver.  31.  The  "  cither  "  is  translation  of  1,  which  is  better  stricken  out. — The  construction  seems  to  require 
us  to  .supply  "  his  hand  "  (,1T)  as  iu  vers.  2'o,  ">'.>). — Tu.J 

29  [Tor.  31.  The.  Sept.  adds  flatly  and  indelicately  "to  do  good  to  her."— TR.] 

30  [Ver.  33.  Thy  "  good  sense,  discretion." — TK.] 

31  [Ver.  37.  The  Arab.  VS.  and  some  MSS.  insert  "  all "  (S*3).— Tn.] 

32  [Ver.  3S.  V/ellh.  rejects  the  Art.  as  the  time  is  not  defined,  but  the  ITeb.  allows  in  such  cases  definiteness 
of  statement.— Tit.] 

33  [Ver.  42.  The  Partcp.  has  the  Art.,  and  so  we  render  better:  "  the  five,  etc.,  that  went."    Sept.  omits  the  Art., 
which  may  be  a  repetition  from  the  preceding  T]',  but  the   lleb.  gives  a  good  sense.     The  Partep.  is  not  neces 
sarily  predicate,  but  may  be  subject  along  with  "  Abigail." — Tu.J 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Brief  account  of  Samuel's  death. — And 
Samuel  died. — The  narrator  supposed  Samuel's 
death  to  fall  in  the  time  of  the  events  here  related. 
— All  Israel  mourned  him,  not  merely  be 
cause  his  career  as  judge  and  leader  up  to  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  was 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  but  because 
his  political  work  as  prophet  and  watcher  over 
the  kingdom  had  remained  to  the  end  of  pro 
found  importance  for  the  whole  people,  as  is 
clear  from  his  relation  to  Saul  and  David  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  position  as  head  of  the  pro 
phetic  community,  on  the  other.  At  his  burial 
the  people  were  no  doubt  represented  by  their 
elders.  As  to  such  mourning  for  the  dead  see 


Gen.  1.  10. — And  buried  him  in  his  house 
at  Ramah. — Not  literally:  "in  his  house," — 
this  ''  would  not  have  accorded  (Lev.  xix.  16) 
with  the  Jewish  purification  laws"  (Then.), — 
but  in  some  space,  court  or  garden  (Matt,  xxvii. 
60)  belonging  to  the  house.  Grot. :  "  Sepulchres 
were  then  usually  private,  see  Gen.  xxiii.  9 ;  1. 
5."  On  such  interments  "  in  the  house,"  comp. 
1  Kings  ii.  34 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  18  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
20.  Tradition  puts  the  burial-place  of  Samuel 
on  the  height  of  Mizpah,  where  it  is  yet  shown. 
The  harmonization  of  this  statement  with  our 
passage  by  regarding  Ramah  as  a  region  (Pressel, 
s.  v.  "Ramah"  in  Herzog)  is  untrustworthy  by 
reason  of  the  untenableness  of  this  geographical 
and  topographical  supposition  and  the  distance 
of  Mizpah  from  the  city  Ramah  (comp.  Niigels- 
bach  in  Herz.  XIII.  399).  In  Ramah— "  for  the 
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prophets  seem,  though  we  infer  it  only  from  this  ////  of  form — the  man,  on  thc  contrary,  hard, 
passage  and  xxviii.  3,  to  have  shared  with  the  churlish  of  disposition  and  wicked  in  conduct. 
king.-!  the  right  of  burial  within  the  city"  (The-  As  to  the  last  word  of  the  verse,  thc  Kethib  or 

text  i  '272)  "according  to  his  heart"  would 
g  only  the  desire  of  his  mind" 
,  self-willed  —  which  is,  however, 
impossible"  (Buns.j.  The  (v>eri 


Ver.  2  so.  David's  affair  with  the  nek  land 
holder  and  herd-nirner  Xahal  of  Mann,  after  he  had  "><"i»  "  followm 
gone  down  from  his  hitherto  abode  in  the  high-  (Maur.),  that 
land  of  Kmjcdi  farther  south  and  into  the  wilder 
ness  of  Ptiran.  The  Sept.  (Yat.;  has  Mann  in 
stead  of  Paran,  and  this  is  taken  as  the  original 
reading  by  Then.,  Ew.,  Bunsen,  because  the  \vil- 
derness  of  Paran  would  be  too  far  oil'  (at  least 
fifteen  geographical  miles)  from  Nabal's  residence 
(Thenius).  But  this  supposition  is  "certainly 
unnecessary"  (Win.*,  r.  !',»:>,  Rein.  1  )  ;  for  David, 
descending  southward,  withdrew  into  the  north 
ernmost  part  of  this  somewhat  undefined  wilder 
ness,  "  which  extended  widely  between  the  wil 
derness  of  Shur  on  the  west,  the  present  Jebel 
et-Tih  on  the  south,  the  Edomite  territory  on  the 
east,  and  the  land  of  Canaan  on  the  north" 

(Winer).f     Cler.:   "  the  boundaries  of  this  desert  j  c'-«ll>l)  J"1'1  received   for   a    possi 
are  not  clearly  defined."     Comp.   Keil   on  Num.    (li    Hebron,    ivar  whi.-h    Ma 
x.    12.     Probably    the    wilderness    of   Judah    no 
longer  afforded  sustenance  to  I>avid  and  his  large 
body  of  six  hundred  men  (  Keil ).      Xabal  is  called 

a  ni'in  <>f  Maon   because   he  dwelt  in  this  city  in 

the  hill-country  of  Judah   (Josh.   xv.   •">).     His 

business  (see   Ex.  xxiii.  (>)   on  the  contrary   was 

in  t'<inn>'l,  where  Saul  had  raised   bis   monument 

of    vielorv    over    the    Amal  'kites,    whence    also 

came  his  wife  Abigail,  " the  Carmclitess"  (xxvii. 

3).      It   is  the   present    K/irmnl.   on   the   elevated 

plain   of  the  highland  of  Judah,    about    a   mile 

north  of  M  ion  [and  ten  miles  south-east  of  He 
bron. — Tii.J.     It  is  thence  easily  understood  how 

Nabal,    living  in   the  mountain-city   Maon,   had 

his  herds  on  the  high  plain  in  Carmel.     Tlienius 

understands  mount  Carmel    [in    the   north],    be 
cause  a  mountain  is  spoken  of  in  vers.  ">,  7,  8,  13, 

20,  :>"),  and  because  it  is  said  that  Nabal   had    his 

possessions,  his  herds,  on  Carmel,,  and  the  moun 
tain-meadow  would   be  specially  wholesome  for 

the  sheep  and  goats.     But,  as  to  height,  the  place 

Carmel  lay  on  a  mountain-plain,  which  afforded 


ssible"    (Buns.j.     The 

or  marginal  reading  ("IP .3),  "found  also  in  some 
manuscripts  and  printed  editions  in  the  text  " 
I  Then,  i,  is,  with  Targuin  and  Yulgaic,  certainly 
preferable:  "he  was  of  the  family  of  Cat, I,'" 
The  two  forni'-r  statements  sufficiently  charactcr- 
i/.e  his  disposition;  a  third  would  be  out  of  keep 
ing  with  the  simplicity  of  the  description.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  statement  of  his  origin  ac 
cords  with  his  importance  as  a  man  "gnai"  by 
his  riches,  and  it  i>  introduced  a<  soim'thini:  \\c\\- 
by  the  words  "and  he"  ^XirP);  which  would  not 
suit  the  continuation  of  the  moral  portraiture. 

n   the    region 

ebron,  ivar  wlm-h  .M.-ioii  ami  (  annel  l;;v 
(.Josh.  xv.  1.')  s(|.l.  ('omp.  ch.  xxx.  11:  the 
southland  of  Caleb,  a  region  in  the  Miuth  of  Ju 
dah.  The  translation  of  the  Sept.,  "a  doggish, 
cynical  man"  (so  Arab,  and  Syr.)  and  01'  Jo.-e- 


Iheep-shearing  was  usually  accompanied  by  fes-  i  is  an  arbitrary  conjecture.  Some  take  the  woi 
Lvities,  as  now  also  on  great  estates.  While  the  op)  as  adjective  ["  living,"  so  Eng.  A.  V.— Tu. 
ich  man  was  Hhearing  at  C  armel,  David  sent  to  /-,7  .  .  .  .  ,  -,.  MI 

'  '  "        " 


thc  best  pasture  for  the  herds.  Moreover,  the 
distance  of  Mount  Carmel  from  the  scene  of  this 
history  [nearly  one  hundred  miles  north-west. — 
Til.]  would  exclude  it.  Maon,  Carmel,  Ziph, 
are  named  together  in  Josh.  xv.  f>~>.  Nabal's 
claim  to  thc  title  of  "  very  great,"  that  is,  rich 
man,  is  proved  by  the  size  of  his  herds  ("three 
thousand  sheep  and  one  thousand  goats"). — 
Sheep-shearing  was  usual  h 
tiyiiies.  ; 
rich 

him;  th"  protasis  begins  with  "and  it  came  to 
pass,  in  the  shearing"  (i»J3  'H']),  vers.  3,  4,  is 
explanatory  parenthesis,  and  the  apodosis  begins 
with  ver.  '5  (Thcn.).J  The  statements  of  the 
names,  Nabal,  Abigail,  and  the  descriptions  of 
the  persons  are  arranged  chiastically :  The  woman 
food  of  understanding  (sensible,  wise)  and  beaut i- 

*  [Bib.  Com.  compares  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses, 
Dent,  xxxiv.  5,  6,  8.— TR.] 


have 


rent  view  is  taken.—  TR.] 
20 


phus  leading  a  cynical  life"  (from  2^.2  a  dog") 
must  be  rejected.  [So  Boothroyd  :  "irritable  as  a 
dog"  (Phiiipps. ) — TR.]. — Ycr.  4.  As  .\al>ai  was 
a  man  rich  in  herds,  it  was  worth  while  to  si  nd 
an  embassy  to  him  from  some  distance  for  the 
purpose  indicated  in  the  context.  The  distance 
would  indeed  be  great  and  improbable,  if  wi'.h 
Thenius  we  took  Carmel  to  be  the  mountain  of 
that  name.  The  stately  number  t< •»  of  the  mes 
sengers  shows  the  importance  and  solemnity  of 
the  embassy;  such  a  solemn  sending  would  not 
suit  the  proximity  of  "Maon,"  David's  abode 
according  to  the  reading  of  the  Sept.  In  Otr/nrl 
Nabal  had  a  bouse  i  vers.  3~>,  3(5).  The  Sept. 
adds  to  Nabal :  "the  Carmelite,"  taking  the  desig 
nation  from  xxx.  f),  where  it  belongs  to  Abigail. 
Ask  in  my  name  after  his  peace,  give  him 
friendly  greeting.  Comp.  Ex.  xviii.  7.  —  Ycr.  (>. 
Here  the  content  and  form  of  the  greeting  is  ex 
actly  prescribed.  First,  the  general  wish  :  "H/ 
[Eng.  A.  V.:  "  to  him  that  liveth  ( in  prosperity")!. 
Thc  translation  "  to  my  brothers"  ('HN7,  Vulg.), 
is  impossible  by  reason  of  the  following  (<thou;" 
it  could  only  be  "  mv  brother"  =  ''friend,"  but  it 

word 


(without  well-fixed  dividing  lines) 


Clcricns  joins  it  to  thc  preceding  "  say  "  and  ren 
ders:  "  to  thc  living  (say),  if  ye  find  him  alive," 
S.  Schmid  :  "and  thus  shall  ye  say  :  to  the  living 
(that  is,  thc  living  (rod)  I  commend  thce."  But 
the  first  (Clericus)  is  superfluous,  since  in  sending 
the  messengers,  David  assumed  that  Nabal  8tM 
lived;  thc  latter  (Schmid)  is  untenable  because 
of  the  arbitrariness  of  the  reference  to  Clod.  Bott- 
<  her  connects  it  with  the  "say,"  and  takes  the 
;.  ('H)  in  the  sense  of  "man"  (as  one  pos- 


Phi.  (o    n)  and  the  Collective-form  (n  n)  in  the 


**  in  xviii.  18;  Xum    „„. 

3  ;  2  bam.  xxill.  13.     The  meaning  would  then 
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be  :  "  Say  to  the  living  one,"  that  is,  to  the  man. 
But  the  Sing,  is  never  used  in  this  sense.  Against 
Do  Wette's  earlier  rendering  :  "  say  to  the  well- 
living"  [so  Philippson  and  Eng.  A.  V.  —  TR.]  is 
the  fact  that  the  simple  word  will  not  bear  this 
meaning  [the  addition  of  "well"  or  "in  pros 
perity"  is  unwarranted.  —  TR.].  The  Sept.  has 
"for  this  year"  (f?f  wp«f  asin  Gen.  xviii.  10,  14), 
that  is,  mavest  thou  with  thy  house  be  in  peace 
till  the  return  of  this  happy  day  —  a  "  tolerably 
far-fetched  idea,"  impossible  as  a  translation  of 
the  text,  and  a  mere  makeshift  to  avoid  the  diffi 
culty.  —  it  is  better  (considering  the  difficulties  )  to 
take  the  word  as  Subst.  =  "life."  It  is  objected 
that  only  the  Phi.  is  so  used  ;  but  the  Sing,  is 
found  not  only  in  the  formula  of  swearing  "  by 
the  life  of  thy  soul,  of  Jehovah,"  but  also  in  Lev. 
xxv.  30  in  the  signification  "  life."  The  phrase 


(TV?^  however,  can  then  mean  neither  "  for  a  long 
time,  for  many  years  "  (Vulg.  according  to  an 
other  reading,  and  Jos.),  nor  "for  the  life,  the 
whole  lifetime,  forever"  (Chald.,  I).  Kimchi, 
Dathe)  ;  the  expression  docs  not  allow  these  ren 
derings,  which  introduce1  a  foreign  idea  (long), 
unless  we  change  the  following  letkr  (i)  into  the 
suflix  (•])  and  read  "for  thy  life."  But,  instead 
of  this  bold  and  unsupported  conjecture,  it  is  bet 
ter  to  takv>  life,  (De  AVette  :  zumleben  "  unto  life'1) 
as  =  "  fortune,  prosperity,"  and  to  regard  the  ex 
pression  as  a  popular  form  of  congratulation,  not 
found  in  the  literary  language;  Luther:  "suc 
cess"  (g/iicj;  an/}!  Maurer:  "to  life,  that  is, 
may  it  turn  out  well  ;  may  thy  affairs  be  fortu 
nate"  [so  Rashi,  and  apparently  Talmud  Bab., 
Berakoth  fol.  55,  2.—  TR.].  AA'e  cannot  admit 
such  a  congratulation  is  superfluous  by  reason  of 
what  follows  (Then.),  for  the  threefold  special 
"  peace  "  on  Nabal,  his  house  and  his  possessions 
is  the  unfolding  of  the  general  wish,  the  latter  is 
the  prelude,  the  former  the  triple  chord.  It  may 
be  freely  rendered  "thou  shalt  live"  or  "live 
thou  long!"  [Bib.  Com.  prefers  to  attach  the  fol 
lowing  letter  (1)  as  suffix  and  render:  "and  ye 
shall  say  thus  about  his  life,"  which  seems  forced 
and  unsatisfactory,  though  it  accounts  for  the  \ 
winch  in  its  present  position  is  disturbing.  Ca- 
hen  :  ainsi  pour  la  vie!  "thus  for  life!"  which  is 
obscure.  AVcllhausen  sees  nothing  better  than 
"  to  my  brother."  In  support  of  the  rendering 
winch  Erdmann  adopts  Gescnius  cites  the  Arabic 
formula  :  "  may  God  grant  thee  life  !"  The  phrase 
cannot  be  said  to  have  received  a  satisfactory  ex 
planation.  —  TR,.] 

Ycr.  17  sq.  After  the  instruction  to  greet  comes 
the  direction  how  to  present  his  earnest  request  to 
Nabal.  Now  I  have  heard  that  thou  hast 
shearers.  —  These  Avords  correspond  precisely  to 
the  real  life,  and  can  only  be  rightly  understood 
when  we  recollect  that  the  regularly  recurring 
sheepshearing  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
the  housekeeping  of  such  an  establishment.  In 
accordance  with  the  urgency  of  his  request,  which 
is  clue  to  his  pressing  need  of  sustenance  for  his 
men^  David's  introduction  is  very  circumstantial 
and  is  based  on  a  captatio  benevolentise  ;  he  re 
minds  Nabal  of  the  peaceful  association  of  his  men 
with  Nabal's  herdsmen  during  his  stay  in  the 
wilderness  ("thy  herdsmen  irere  with  us'''),  of  the 
forbearance  exercised  by  his  icarriors  towards  the 


as 

rest 


unarmed  herdsmen  ("we  did  not  injure  them" 
—  'J?-?-?n  as  in  Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  on  the  form  see 
1  Ges.  \  53,  3  Rem.  6),  and  of  the  honorable  disin 
terestedness  with  which  his  people  had  refrained 
from  appropriating  the  property  of  others  (  "  no 
thing  was  missing  to  them").  The  last  words 
may  refer,  however,  to  the  protection  afforded  the 
herdsmen  by  David's  people  against  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  neighboring  desert-tribes;  for 
such  protection  against  thieving  attacks  (which 
came  especially  from  the  south)  is  expressly  af 
firmed  in  vers.  10,  21.  "Thus,  even  in  his  'out 
lawry,  David  showed  himself  the  protector  of  his 
people''  (Keil).  Apart,  therefore,  from  eastern 
'  custom,  according  to  which  such  a  request  would 
seem  no  ways  strange,  David  had  a  certain  right 
to  ask  a  gift  from  Nabal's  superfluity  ;  he  had  in- 
|  directly  no  small  share  in  the  festal*  joy  of  Nabal 
1  and  his  house  ;  "  without  some  part  of'tlie  super 
fluity  of  the  inhabitants  whom  he  protected,  he 
i  could  not  have  maintained  himself  with  his 
army"  (Ewald).  And  this  must  modify  Stahe- 
lin's  remark  (p.  19),  that  "this  narrative  shows 
that  David  blackmailed  even  his  own  countrv- 
men,  regarding  himself,  like  an  Arab  sheikh, 
lord  of  the  desert  where  he  lived."  For  the  re 
Robinson  remarks  II.  429  [Am.  ed.  I.,  498  —  TR.] 
in  reieren.-e  to  the  permanence  of  customs  in  the 
East  :  "  On  such  a  festive  occasion  near  a  town  or 
village,  even  in  our  own  day  an  Arab  Sheikh  of 
the  neighboring  desert  would  hardly  fail  to  put 
in  a  word,  cither  in  person  or  by  message  ;  and 
his  message,  both  in  form  and  substance,  would 
be  only  the  transcript  of  that  of  David,"  —  In  a 
"  good  day"  that  is,  a  festive,  happv  day  ;  sheep- 
shearing  was  conducted  like  a  festival  (comp.Gen. 
xxxviii.  12;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23),  when  feasts  were 
held,  strangers  entertained,  and  portions  given  to 
the  poor.  Give  what  thy  hand  finds,  that 
is,  as  much  as  thou  canst,  to  thy  servants  and 
thy  son  David,  an  expression  of  deepest  reve 
rence  and  devotion,  and  of  the  piety  of  the  younger 
man  towards  the  older,  in  order  that  he  might 
share  in  his  paternal  goodwill.  —  ATer.  9.  The  mes 
sengers  executed  their  commission,  making  the 
request  in  David's  name.  And  they  sat  down, 
so  we  must  translate  the  Heb.  word  OrW}),  not 
"they  waited  modestly  for  an  answer"  (Buns.), 
I  not  "  they  were  silent"  (Arulg.,  Grot.,  De  AATette). 
|  That  they  sat  down  is  not  a  superfluous  remark, 
I  but  serves  to  complete  the  description,  which  is 
i  true  to  the  reality  in  the  smallest  details.  Formal 
sitting  down  is  part  of  oriental  custom  in  such 
visits  |  it  is  not  necessarv,  therefore,  to  refer  to 
their  need  of  rest,  though,  after  so  long  a  journey, 
they  need  not  have  been  weakly  persons  (Then.), 
to  require  rest.  Thenius'  change  of  text  so  that 
this  shall  read  "and  he  arose"  (Bj^_  after  Sept. 
avETr^Srjae  "he  sprang  up")  is  improbable. 

Ver.  10  sq.  Tlie  insulting  answer  with  which 
Nabal  contemptuously  rebuffed  David  s  ambassa 
dors.  Who  is  David  ?  Who  is  the  son  of 
Jesse  ?  —  He  knew  him  well  ;  all  the  more  in 
sulting  is  this  answer,  whose  meaning  is:  what  do 
I  care  for  David  ?  what  have  I  to  do  with  him  ? 
There  are  many  servants  nowadays  that 
break  away  every  one  from  his  master.  — 
(The  Art.  stands  here  with  Partcp.,  not  with 
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Subst.,  'H  D'75#>  because  the  former  alone  i.-:  to 
be  distinctly  defined  (Maurer)). — To  his  imper 
tinent  question  Nabal  adds  a  rude  i>usult  to  David's 
servants,  whom  he  characterizes  as  good-for-no 
thing  runaways,  and  also  to  David  himself,  to 
whose  relation  to  Saul  he  maliciously  alludes. — 
Ver.  11.  Nabal  speaks  out  his  mean,  niggardly 
mind  ('finp^l,  Perf.  with  1  consec.,  here  express 
ing  future  time,  Gcs.  g  120,  6,  Kern.  Ij.  The 
whole  sentence  is  to  be  taken  as  a  question: 
Shall  I  take  ?  The  bread  and  wafer  represents 
the  necessary  sustenance  of  life.  T\\Q  flesh  stands 
for  luxuries  beyond  mere  necessaries.  Instead  of 
"water"  the  Sept.  has  l<  wine  "  in  accordance  with 
its  arbitrary  way  of  getting  rid  of  difficulties. 
In  the  excitement  of  his  avaricious  soul,  Nabal 
declares  that  he  will  give  David  ami  his  men 
neither  necessaries  of  life  nor  what  lie  had  killed 
for  the  feasting  of  his  shearers. — [Jiih.  C<nn.: 
The  mention  of  water  indicates  a  count ty  where 
water  was  scarce,  Josh.  xv.  ID.  Or,  "  bread  and 
water"  may="  meat  and  drink." — Til.] — Ver. 
12.  The  report  of  this  contemptuous  and  insult 
ing  rebuff. — Ver.  13.  David  determines  to  take 
bloody  revenge  for  the  insult  and  hostile  recep 
tion.  Nabal's  wicked  response  to  his  friendly 
and  modest  overture  excites  his  anger.  The  fol 
lowing  narrative  shows  that  he  herein  sinned 
before  God,  but  also  how  God's  wonderful  provi 
dence  saved  him  from  the  factual  completion  of 
his  sin. 

Vers.  14-22.  Abigail,  NabaFs  wife, goes  to  Dan'd. 
— Vers.  14-17.  One  of  Nabal's  servants  informs 
Abigail  of  what  has  occurred;  he  relates  Nabal's 
bearing  towards  David's  greeting  (ver.  14),  de- 
pcribcs  the  friendly  protection  they  had  had  from 
David's  people  (vers.  I-"),  16),  asks  Abigail's 
counsel  and  help  in  respect  to  the  danger  that 
threatened  her  husband  and  his  whole  household, 
and  excuses  himself  for  applying  to  her  by  refer 
ring  to  Nabal's  bad  character  and  inaccessibility 
to  well-meant  representations  and  requests. 

Ver.  14.  A  lad  of  the  lads.— The  word  "lad" 
P>11),  which  is  wanting  in  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
[which  render,  as  Eng.  A.  V.,  "one  of  the  lads." 
— TR.],  is  indeed  a  rounding  of  the  phrase,  but 
is  not,  for  this  reason,  and  because  these  transla 
tions  have  properly  declined  to  transfer  the 
phrase  literally,  to  be  regarded  as  the  error  of  a 
copyist  (Then.).  "]^3  [lit.  "to  bless." — TR.]= 
"to  congratulate,  greet,"  comp.  xiii.  10. — And 
he  drove  over  them,  that  is,  as  above  de 
scribed,  with  insulting,  angry  words.-—  [Eng.  A. 
V.  "railed  on  them,"  better  "flew  on  them." — 
Til.]  See  on  xiv.  32,  xv.  19.* — Ver.  15  is  the  confir 
mation  of  the  words  of  ver.  8:  "ask  thy  young 

Instead  of  OJH  Thenius  proposes  to  read  ftp'1  be- 

!-<•  several  VSS.  so  render,  Sept.  «£e*Au<6t>  an-'  YVTW.-. 
i Te<rrpd$i7,  Vulji.  avcTKatus  cs<  cos;  but  this  is  un- 
•r  11  to  the  phrase  :  "  he  was  "disgusted  with  them," 
wo  must  then  cive  the  sense:  "he  treated  them  with 
contempt  "  (Thon.X  whieh  the  substituted  verb  does  not 
permit,  and  2)  it  is  tolerably  elear  that  theso  VPS.  read 
wrongly  £9^1  from  HOJ  in  the  transitive  sense:  "to  turn 
on  >'s  self  "—"thrust  out  of  the  way."  Job  xxiy.  4;  eomp. 
Am.  ii.  7,  "lead  aside,"  2  Sam.  hi." 27,  "repulse,"  Psalm 
xxvii.  9. 


men,  and  they  will  tell  thee."  The  testimony  of 
these  youths  to  the  friendly  and  helpful  conduct 
of  David's  men  agrees  exactly  with  what  David 
told  his  messengers  to  sav,  ver.  7.  On  the  phrase: 
"all  the  days  of  our  walking  with  them" 

^  71  'D'~73,  Eng.  A.  V.:  "conversant  with 
them"),  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  sometimes, 
as  here,  substantives  of  time,  place  or  manner 
stand  in  construct  relation  to  a  vlmle  sentence 
(E\v.,  £  2S(i,  ;J,  1 ). — The  words:  "while  we  were 
in  the  field"  (Yulg.,  Syr.,  Aral).:  "in  the  wil 
derness"  ),  are  not  to  be  connected  with  the  fol 
lowing  (Sept.,  Syr.,  Then.),  making  "they  were 
a  wall  to  us"  [ver.  KiJ  the  apodosis,  because 
then  in  the  words:  ''as  long  as  we  were  with 
them  keeping  the  flocks,"  there  would  be  a 
second  indication  of  time  in  the  same  sentence 
(eomp.  /cch.  ii.  ">). — Ver.  1<1.  A  wall,  that  is,  a 
powerful  protection  against  the  wild  beasts  and 
the  attacks  of  robbers  from  the  Arabian  desert. — 

Ver.  17.  "Is  determined"  (H^  i,  "is  a  thing 
settled,"  as  in  xx.  D.  It  is  not  in-ee.wiry  on  ac 
count  of  the  "and  he"  (N-irp),  which  refers  not 
to  David,  hut  to  Nabal,  to  insert  with  the  Sept. 
"thou"  (fiX)  after  "consider"  f5O  i,  as  Thenius 
insists^  for  such  a  contrast  is  not  demanded. 
Nabal  is  described  as  a  "bad  man"  [so  should 
Eng.  A.  V.  read  instead  of  "son  of  Belial."— 
Tu.],  see  on  i.  1(1;  xxx.  22;  2  Sam.  ii.  12;  1 
Kings  xxi.  10.  "So  that  one  cannot  speak" 
-?-="fi'oui  speaking"),  or  "he  is  too  wicked 
or  one  to  be  able  to  speak  to  him."  This  H  (]10 
confidential  expression  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Nabal  was  held  by  his  household  and  servants, 
comp.  ver.  3. 

Ver.  18  sq.  To  avert  the  impending  danger, 
Abigail,  on  the  representation  and  at  the  request 
of  the  faithful  servant,  sets  out  to  go  to  David 
without  her  husband's  knowledge,  with  a  rich 
present  of  various  articles  of  food.  They  carried 
two  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  two  skins,  not  jars 
(I)e  Wette),  five  prepared  sheep,  of  pareHed  corn 

('7pT,  xvii.  17=by-meat)  five  seahs=one  and 
two-thirds  ephahs  (Then.).  Sept.  has  five  ephahs 
instead  of  five  scabs,  thinking  the  latter  too  little 
for  so  many  people  [the  scab  about  one  and  a  half 
pecks,  ephah=about  four  and  a  half  pecks. — 
Til.]  ;  but  it  would  not  be  too  little  as  entremets. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  with  Ewald  read  five 
hundred  scabs. — [Abigail's  present  was  intended 
not  to  supply  David's  army,  but  to  show  her 
good-will. — TR.]  ;  one  hundred  cakes  of  dried 
grapes  ('3i'),  two  hundred  cakes  of  pressed  figs 
(OT). — Ver.  19.  Her  journey  is  described  in  the 
minutest  particulars;  she  sends  the  servants  on 
before  with  the  present,  herself  following,  riding 
on  an  ass,  in  order  the  better  to  superintend  the 
movement. — Ver.  20.  Her  meeting  with  David. 
In  the  covert,  a  hidden  place  in  the  mountain. 
It  was  "  probably  a  depression  between  two  peaks 
of  a  mountain"  (Keil),  so  that  David's  march, 
in  the  main  upward,  was  here  downward,  and  he 
encountered  Abigail's  train,  which  was  also 
moving  downward. — [Wellhausen's  objection  to 
this  explanation  as  topographically  taking  too 
much  for  granted,  seems  unfounded,  and  there  is 
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no  need  for  taking  the  verb  ("P^)  in  the  general 
sense  of  "pursuing  one's  way." — Tn.] — Vers.  21, 
22.  A  parenthetical  explanation  of  David's  feel 
ing  and  motive  in  making  this  movement,  "irp^ 
="had  said." — Only  to  deception  [Eng.  A. 
V.  "  surely  in  vain  "],  that  is,  only  to  be  deceived 
in  my  just  expectations,  have  I  kept,  etc.  (comp. 
ver.  16),  so  that  nothing  was  missed,  he  is 
indebted  to  me  for  the  imdiminished  possession 
of  his  herds.  David  had  a  right  to  expect  grate 
ful  requital  from  Nabal,  instead  of  which  Xabal 
returned  him  evil  for  good. — Ver.  22.  Oath  of 
vengeance.  In  this  formula  ["God  do  so  to  me 
and  more  also,"  etc.],  the  divine  punishment  is 
commonly  invoked  on  the  swearer  :  "  God  punish 
me  if,"  etc.  (comp.  xiv.  44;  xx.  13).  In  some 
cases  it  is  invoked  on  the  person  addressed,  as  in 
iii.  17. — [But  there  it  is  for  failure  in  the  person 
addressed,  and,  in  general,  the  curse  is  invoked 
on  the  person  failing  to  do  something  mentioned. 
— Tn.J — But  here  the  curse  is  directed  against 
persons  not  present;  the  sense  is:  God  shall 
punish  David's  enemies,  if  I  take  not  this  ven 
geance  on  them  ;  so  surely  as  God  will  not.  let 
this  evil  go  unpunished,  will  J,  etc.  Instead  of 

''enemies"    ('.D"tvO)    Then,  reads,  after  Syr.  and 

Arab.:  ''his  servant"  (11I1>'/);  but  these  versions 
have  evidently  substituted  this  reading  to  avoid 
the  difficulty  of  the  text. — [In  spite  of  the  sup 
port  of  Yulg.  and  Cliald.  (and  indirectly  of  Syr. 
and  Arab.),  the  word  "enemies"  must  be  omitted 
with  Sept.,  being  here  meaningless  and  disturb 
ing,  and  the  curse  must  be  considered  as  invoked 
on  David's  own  head.  Erdmann's  defence  of  the 
text  is  far-fetched  and  unavailing.  See  "Text. 
and  Gram." — Tn.] — Minycntem  ad  parietcm,  that 
is,  "every  male."  Biihr  on  1  Kings  xiv.  10: 
"The  expression  may  have  been  taken  originally 
from  dogs,  and  it  is  certainly  not  an  honorable 
designation  of  the  male  sex,  being  used  every 
where  (1  Kings  xvi.  11;  xxi.  21;  2  Kings  ix.  8) 
of  those  who  are  cast  out  and  exterminated." — 
[See  Ges.,  T/ics.  s.  v.  j'tf,  where  the  authorities 
are  quoted,  and  decision  given  for  the  meaning 
"male  person,"  and  not  "mean,  insignificant 
male." — Tn.] — David  swears  to  root  out  Nabal 
and  all  the  males  of  his  house  in  revenge  for  the 
insult  to  his  person,  which  he  regards  as  a  sin 
against  the  Lord  in  whose  service  he  is. — [There 
is  not  the  least  evidence  that  David  so  regarded, 
or  had  a  right  so  to  regard  NabaPs  fault;  he 
acted  under  a  weak,  human  impulse  of  unworthy 
revenge,  from  which  he  was  estopped  by  God's 
mercy. — Tn.] 

Vers.  23-31.  AbigaiPs  address  to  David. — Ver. 
23  sq.  In  the  most  circumstantial  manner  Jive 
things  are  first  mentioned  as  to  Abigail's  conduct 
on  meeting  David,  before  the  narrative  comes  to 
her  words,  which  in  their  form  and  content  con 
firm  what  is  said  in  ver.  3  of  her  understanding. 
Her  mode  of  doing  reverence  to  David  is  based 
on  her  conviction  that  lie  is  the  divinely  chosen 
future  king  of  Israel,  comp.  ver.  30.  This  con 
viction  had  spread  not  only  in  the  king's  house 
(Saul  included),  but  also  'among  the  people.— 
On  me,  me,  my  lord,  be  the  blame  (\3N  '3 
see  Ges.,  \  121,  3).  At  the  outset  she  gives' the 


matter  such  a  turn  that  David  has  to  deal  with 
her  only,  and  is  obliged  to  put  Nabal  out  of  sight. 
At  the  outset  she  assuredly  opposes  to  David's 
vengeance  the  contradictory  statement,  that,  on 
the  one  hand  (ver.  25),  she  did  not  see  David's 
servants  and  knew  nothing  of  Nabal's  contemptu 
ous  behaviour,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  takes 
all  the  blame  on  herself.  "Think  not,"  she  says, 
"  of  the  bad  man,  Nabal  ;  for  he  is  what  his  name 
signifies:  foolishness  is  his  companion  (1QJ7  with 
him)."  Here,  as  often  happens,  foolishness  ap 
pears  connected  with  wickedness  and  ungodliness. 
"Consider  mo  alone  as  the  guilty  person  with 
whom  thou  hast  to  do."  She  docs  not,  however, 
ask  for  pardon  and  forbearance;  this  she  does  not 
do  till  ver.  28  ;  till  then  she  urges  what  may  turn 
David  away  from  his  revenge  ;  from  there  on  she 
points  out  to  him  the  blessing  he  will  receive  from 
the  Lord  if  lie  grants  her  request.  Vers.  26,  27. 
She  begins  with  "and  now"  each  of  the  three 
sentences  with  which  she  introduces  the  petition, 
and  seeks  to  secure  David's  favor  for  it.  First, 
indicating  the  highest  point  of  view  in  which,  as 
a  God-fearing  woman,  she  regards  this  meeting 
with  the  vengeful  David,  she  affirms  that  God 
has  thus  restrained  him  from  committing  a  griev 
ous  sin.  p^  is  not  here  the  superfluous  on  of 
indirect  discourse,  but  is  (Then.)  dependent  on 
the  double  ~'H-)  So  true  as  —  so  true  is  it  —  the 
Lord  hath  kept  thee  from  coming  into  blood- 
guiltiness  and  saving  thyself.  David  would 
have  brought  the  crime  of  blood  on  himself,  and 
with  his  own  hand  against  God's  will  and  com 
mand  have  procured  help  for  himself.  —  Then  she 
says:  May  all  thy  enemies  be  as  Nabal, 
such  fools  as  lie;  that  is,  thou  standest  under 
God's  protection  and  guidance,  so  that  all  who  as 
thine  enemies  will,  like  Nabat,  do  thee  evil,  shall 
like  him  become  fools,  and  fall  under  God's  pun 
ishment.  Seb.  Schmid:  "whosoever  docs  good  to 
his  enemies,  and  takes  not  vengeance  on  them, 
him  will  God  Himself  avenge,  as  it  is  said,  Ven 
geance  is  mine,  I  will  repay."  T/iirdly,  she  says, 
ver.  27:  And  now,  this  present  .  .  .  blessing 
(riD"O)  =  gift  of  blessing,  xxx.  2G;  Gen.  xxxiii. 
11.  It  is  a  delicate  feature  of  her  wise  and  skil 
ful  procedure  that  she  olFcrs  the  present,  with 
which  she  designs  to  make  good  her  husband's 
neglect  by  dispensing  what  lie  ought  to  have 
oflcred,  not  to  David  himself,  but  to  his  men. 
On  the  :  in  the  retinue  of  my  lord  comp.  Ex. 
xi.  8;  Judg.  iv.  10  (Keil).—  Ver.  28.  Forgive 
the  trespass  of  thy  handmaid.  —  With  this 
brief  word,  which  rests  on  that  other:  "on  me  be 
the  blame,"  she  now  makes  her  request  for  for 
giveness  and  sparing.  The  following  words  to 
ver.  31  inclusive  contain  the  promise  of  the  divine 
blessing  which,  by  fulfilling  this  request,  David 
will  receive  instead  of  the  curse  that  would  follow 
revenge.  Her  personal  affair  serves  her  as  occa 
sion  to  speak  to  David  of  the  future  of  his  house 
and  his  life,  and,  indeed,  she  belongs  to  the  pro 
hetic  women  who,  like  Hannah,  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  share  in  the  theocratic  inspira 


tion  and  in  the  prophetic  outlook  into  the  future 
development  of  the  theocracy.  She  says  to  David 
that  the  Lord  would  not  leave  the  fulfilment  of 
her  request  unrequited  :  1)  For  the  Lord  will 
make  my  lord  a  sure  house.  Sinco  she  is, 
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B  -re  of  David's  call  to  the  kingship  of  Israel,  she 
means  by  "sure  house"  permanent  kinyly  rale  in 
his  house.  Comp.  the  divine  promise,  2  Sam.  vii. 
8  sq.  \_Bib.-CoHi.  compares  Kahab's  faith  and 
foresight,  Josh.  xi.  9-1.'!,  and  cites  Abigail  as  an 
illustration  of  how  faith  and  reason  may  concur 
now  in  leading  men  to  Christ.  "  In  connecting 
her  prayer  for  forgiveness  with  the  reference  to 
David's  future  reign,  she  is  asking  for  complete 
pardon  to  be  in  foree  then."— TIL]  2)  For  my 
lord  -will  fight  the  battles  (•wars)  of  the 
Lord  On  the  expression  "wars  of  tbe  Lord," 
comp.  xviii.  17.  In  the  celebrated  warrior,  who 
has  (ought  and  conquered  in  the  name  and  power 
of  the  Lord,  she  sees  the  future  roi/al  //m>,  who,  in 
the  wars  which  the  covenant-God  as  King  of  His 
people  will  wage  against  their  enemies,  will  prove 
himself  CAWs  champion.  3)  And  no  evil  will 
be  found  in  thee  all  thy  days.  "Evil" 
(njLH)  is  here  misfortune,"  not  "wickedness" 
(Mich.,  Dathe).  She  does  not  mean  to  say:  ''Thy 
hand  will  not  be  stained  with  wickedness,  as  would 
be  the  cas,-  if  thou  took cst revenge  for  this  insult;" 
she  says  that  in  ver.  31.  Here  she  predicts  for 
him  safety  and  good  fortune  as  the  gilt  of  the 
Lord. —  Ver.  29  attaehes  itself  in  its  content  to 
this  third  ailirmation.  The  text  reads  u/m//i. 
arisen"  or  "arises"  (Dp^H  instead  of  which  we 
must,  with  Then,  and  Uotteh.,  after  TanehuiUj 
read  it  as  Impf.  (Op"1) :  And  should  a  man 
arise  ....  Though  she  knows  that  Saul  is  per 
secuting  David,  she  yet  with  delicate  i\ serve  ex 
presses  herself  hypothctically.  In  relation  to 
what  precedes  the  sense  is:  "Though  such  a  mis 
fortune  should  come  upon  thce  that  some  one 
should  rise  against  thee  .  .  .  yet  it  will  not  con 
tinue."  [The  text,  however,  as  rendered  in  Lng. 
A.  V.,  gives  a  good  sense,  and,  as  the  fact  was  so 
notorious,  the  more  open  reference  to  Saul's  per 
secution  could  not  be  considered  as  an  ofience 
against  delicacy.  J!ib.-(.'»)ii.,  interpreting  the 
sense  properly,  renders:  "Though  a  man  is  risen 
.  .  .  yet,"  etc. — Tu.]  What  is  bound  in  a  bundle 
is  safely  kept.  The  bundle  of  the  living 
[Eng.  A.  V.  life]  with  the  Lord  is  thus  the 
figurative  expression  for  those  whose  life  is  under 
the  protection  of  God's  love.  In  contrast  with 
the  wicked  human  power,  which  might  seek  after 
his  life,  she  points  him  to  the  safe  preservation  of 
his  life  which  is  involved  in  the  inclusion  of  his 

iKTson  in  the  community  of  the  godly,  whose 
ife — that  is,  their  temporal-earthly  life,  since  she 
is  not  speaking  here  of  the  eternal  life  beyond,  to 
which  Keil  finds  here  an  indirect  reference"" — is 
preserved  inviolable  in  (Jod's  hand.  Then  the 
contrast:  But  the  life  of  thy  enemies  will 
he  sling  out  in  the  pan  of  the  sling — an  en 
ergetic  expression  for  the  di  vine  rejection  in  contrast 
with  gracious  preservation.  The  "pn/i"  of  the 
sling  is  the  hollow  for  the  reception  of  the  mis 
sile.  See  Gen.  xxxii.  26  [hollow  of  the  thigh]. — 
Ver.  30  is  the  protasis,  ver.  31  the  apodosis.  In 
the  words:  And  when  the  Lord  shall  ap 
point  thee  ruler  over  Israel,  Abigail  shows 
that  she  is  acquainted  with  God's  choice  and 
calling  of  David  to  be  king  of  Israel.  This  she 


*  [Po  Ahnrhanol,  Tanr..  Talmud  Shab.  lr>2,  2;  Chag.  12, 
2;  I'irlc.  El.  34  ^P/iilippson).— Ta.J 


had  probably  learned  through  personal  acquaint 
ance  with  those  prophetic  circles,  her  spiritual 
admit v  with  which  is  shown  bv  her  words.  Here 
she  looks  out  bevon.l  the  attacks  of  his  enemies 
to  the  goal  of  his  divine  calling  which  David  has 
reached.  Then  (ver.  31)  "this  will  not  be  a 
stumbling-block  and  vexation  of  heart  to  thee 
that  tho:i  didst  shed  blood  without  cause,  and 
also  that  my  lord  with  his  own  hand  helped  him 
self."  The  word  '"this"  (^X'i)  does  not  refer  to 
the  request  for  forgiveness  in  V.T.  2->  i  1C',  ill,  but 
to  the  t\vo  following  facts,  nam  ! .',  bloodshed  and 
self-help.  The  seine  is:  After  obtaining  the 
kingdom,  thou  wilt  not  have  a  bad  conscience  in 
the  recollection  of  having  shed  innocent  (inno 
cent,  that  \<,  in  respect  to  such  revenge)  blood, 
and  depended  on  thyself  for  h  !p.  In  the  words: 
And  when  the  Lord  shall  do  good  to  my 
lord,  she  briefly  include-;  all  IHT  wishes  and 
hopes  for  David,  that  to  her  so  d.vply-grounded 
request  for  forgiveness  (ver.  2  >i  she  may  in  con 
clusion  attach  the  thought  of  future  prosperity. 
(  3'ip'HI  is  to  be  taken  a,s  condition  or  hypotheti 
cal  indication  of  the  desired  result). 

Vers.  r>2-3~>.  J)uri!'.<  anwcr  an:!  conduct  to 
Ahi'jail. —  Yer.  32.  Thankful  acknowledgment 
that  th>-  Lorii  had  sent  her  to  him.  So,  in  his 
whole  life  even  in  errors  and  faults  David  knows 


: 


guidance 
Having 


of  the  divine  providence.  —  Ver. 
given  due  honor  to  the  Lord,  he  praises  Abigail's 
wisdom  and  her  opposition  to  his  purpose  so  dis 
pleasing  to  the  Lord.  I  le  acknowledges  that  hh  > 
has  re-trained  him  from  bloody  revenge  ;md 
ungodly  self-help,  and  confesses  his  sin  and  guilt 
in  forming  such  a  plan.  —  Yer.  31.  His  discourse. 
a  Ivanccs  rapidly  to  the  declaration  (which 
s:reng:hens  that  thankful  acknowledgment)  that, 
b:;t  !'ir  her  interposition,  he  would  have  ex 
terminated  Cabal's  house.  ''  1'or  otherwise" 


,  Yulg.  alwijuin,  "otherwise"  [Kng.  A. 
Y."in  very  deed"!.—  By  the  life  of  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  who,  etc.,  I  swear 
that  if  thou.  etc.,  that  nothing  would  have 
remained.—  The  thought  that  the  Lord  had 
brought  her  to  meet  him  is  here  completed  by 
the  parenthetic  declaration:  God  the  Lord  had 
here  Himself  interfered  with  my  purpose^  and 
through  thee  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
wicked  deed.-'  —  Yer.  3').  David  accepts  the  pre 
sent,  and  dismisses  Abigail  with  the  assurance 
that  her  request  is  granted.  "  To  accept  the  per 
son"  (D'J3  NttfJ)  =  "to  have  regard  to,"  Gen. 

xix.  21. 

Yers.  30-33.  XabaFs  death.  —  Yer.  30.    Abigail 


*  jniTD— Inf.  Const.  Iliph.  from  ?'S^.  "3  is  depcud- 
ent  on  a  verb  of  affirmation  which  is  to  be  supplied  from 
the  connection.  The  repetition  of  the  '3  is  occasioned 
by  the  parenthesis  "unless  thou."  The  strange  form 
T\X2n.  Inipf.  with  termination  of  Perf.,  is  either  a  cle 
rical  error  for  "JOR  perhaps  arisen  from  the  following 
word,  in  which  thcTfinal  *3  is  preceded  by  tf  (Then.); 
comp.  Olsh.  Gr.,  pp.  -J52, 525 ;  or,  according  to  Ew.  ?  101  e, 
a  strengthened  form  of  2  fern.  Impf.  as  nr»Xl3R  Deut. 
xxxiii.  10  (Keil). 
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finds  Nabal  in  the  revel  of  a  feast. — Like  a 
king's  feast,  as  rich  and  luxurious.  Compare 
the  description  of  the  rich  _  man,  Luke  xix. 
"  Merry  on  account  of  it,"  that  is,  the  feast.  The 

reference  (in  vSjp)  to  the  feast  (Maur.,  De  W., 
Keil),  as  in  Prov.  xxiii.  30,  answers  better  to 
Nabal's  thorough  self-abandonment  to  pleasure 
than  the  reference  to  his  person:  ''within  him" 
[so  Eng.  A.  V.]  ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  following  words:  he  was  very  drunken. 
Ver.  37.  Not  till  next  morning,  when  the  wine 
was  gone  out  of  him,  that  is,  not  by  vomiting, 
but  by  the  gradual  passing  off  of  the  debauch, 
can  Abigail  tell  him  what  has  happened.  The 
choleric  man  is  so  affected  by  it  that  he  has  an 
apoplectic  stroke.  The  cause  of  this  is  neither 
horror  at  his  loss  (Then.),  for  Abigail's  gift  to 
David  was  insignificant,  nor  at  the  danger,  hith 
erto  unsuspected,  which  threatened  him  (Cler., 
Mich.),  for  this  could  not  surprise  him,  he  inu  -t 
have  contemplated  its  possibility  when  lie  di  - 
missed  David's  messengers,'''" — but  the  violent 
anger  and  vexation  of  the  passionate  man  (ahvays 
hard  and  inflexible),  because  his  right  had  been 
usurped,  his  authority  as  master  ignored,  and  the 
whole  business  transacted  by  his  wife  against  his 
•will  with  the  hated  David. — His  heart  .  .  . 
stone  ;  here  we  must  retain  the  text  [''  lie  be 
came  a  stone"],  and  not  render  with  the  VSS. : 
" as  a  stone"  (Then.).,  the  strong  hyperbole  of 
the  text  corresponding  to  the  preceding  expres 
sion:  "his  heart  died"  and  the  reading  of  these 
VSS.  being  obviously  an  explanatory  change  [so 
Eng.  A.  V.].— Ver.  38.  It  is  expressly  said,  that 
Nabal' s  death,  which  did  not  occur  till  ten  days 
after  the  stroke,  was  a  dispensation  f/  tJic,  Lord. 
As  an  execution  by  God's  hand,  this  death  is 
here,  though  not  expressly  in  Avords  (as  in  ver. 
39),  yet  in  the  connection  represented  as  a  pun 
ishment  for  his  ungodliness. 

Vcrs.  39-42.  Abigail  David? s  ?'•?/>.— Ver.  39. 
In  Nabal's  sudden  death  David  recognizes  God's 
judgment  for  the  insult  offered  him,  over  against 
the  revenge  which  he  himself  would  have  taken, 
from  which  the  Lord  estopped  him  in  order 
Himself  to  exercise  vengeance.  This  rests  on 
the  thought  that  the  insult  o fibred  David  was 
also  offered  to  the  Lord,  since  David  was  the 
Lord's  Anointed,  and  represented  the  Lord's 
cause.  The  figure  is  of  a  case  in  law,  which  is 
settled  by  the  judicial  decision.  The  "law-cause 
of  my  reproach,"  that  is,  the  reproach  offered  me, 
on  account  of  which  the  Lord  had  to  appear 
against  Nabal  as  Judge  and  Avenger.  Connect 
the  "from  the  hand"  with  "pleaded"  pV],  not 
with  "  my  reproach,"  and  render  pregnantly 
[Germ,  zeugmatically. — Tu.]  :  "he  has  conducted 
my  cause  to  a  conclusion  out  of  the  hand,"  that 
is,  he  has  collected  the  costs  from  the  condemned 
person,  and  has  settled  the  matter  by  the  inflic 
tion  of  the  proper  punishment."— And  the 
wickedness  of  Nabal.  The  connection  shows 
that  these  are  the  words  of  David,  not  of  the  nar 
rator  (Then.). — Ver.  40.  David's  formal  applica 
tion  for  the  hand  of  Abigail. — Ver.  41.  With  the 
expression  of  the  deepest  devotion  in  gesture  and 


*  [Not  necessarily.    It  seems  not  unlikely  that  fright 
had  something  to  do  with  his  seizure.— Tu.] 


word,  according  to  oriental  custom,  she  declares 
herself  ready  to  become  David's  wife. — Ver.  42. 
She  sets  out  with  a  small  train,  "  five  damsels," 

her  ordinary  retinue  ('/  rVO/iin),  to  follow 
David's  servants  and  become  his  wife. 

Vers.  43,  44.  Appendix  concerning  David's 
matrimonial  and  domestic  relations,  occasioned 
by  the  account  of  his  marriage  with  Abigail. — 
And  Ahinoam  David  had  taken  from 
Jezreel,  that  is,  before  his  marriage  with  Abi 
gail  (Then.)  ;  Jc~rcd  is  not  the  city  in  Issachar 
(Josh.  xix.  18),  but  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  55,  56),  near  Maon,  Carmel  and  Ziph. 
" And  these  two  also"  where  "also"  (DJ)  refers 
to  Michal,  xviii.  23. — Ver. 44.  Saul  "had  given" 

)^  as  the  "had  taken"  above,  in  Pluperf. 
sense)  Michal  to  Pcdti  (2  Sam.  iii.  18)  to  wife. 
Gallim,  in  Benjamin,  between  Gibcah  of  Saul 
and  Jerusalem,  Isa.  x.  30. 

HISTORICAL   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  universal  mourning  among  the  whole 
people  at  Samuel's  death  is  a  sign  that  they  had 
preserved  the  deepest  impressions  and  influences 

his  reformatory  work,  and  honored  in  him, 
even  after  his  withdrawal  from  public  labors,  the 
great  restorer  of  the  genuine  theocracy.  Their 
Borrow  at  his  decease  was  the  deeper,  the  more 
lieavily  the  yoke  of  Saul's  misgovcrnmcnt  pressed 
on  them.  "  Jt  was  as  if  from  the  noble  star,  as 
long  as  it  shone  in  the  heaven  of  the  holy  land, 
though  veiled  by  clouds,  there  streamed  a  mild, 
beneficent  light  over  all  Israel.  Now  this  star 
was  extinguished  in  Israel "  (l'\  AV.  Kruin- 
machcr). 

2.  Self-help  bv  one's  ownmight  through  revenge 
s  as  sinful  and  ungodly  when  one  knows  or  sup 
poses  that  lie  has  suffered  insult  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  or  in  His  service,  as  when  one  feels  his  own 
honor  violated.     There  is  always  thus  a  head- 

rrong  and  impatient  anticipating  of  God's  coun- 
•el  and  \\ork  in  the  interest  of  passion,  opposition 
to  the  fundamental  law,  according  to  which  God's 
justice,  not  man's  revenge,  is  the  guardian  of 
moral  order,  and  every  man  receives  what  is  his 
in  the  right  time  and  way,  according  to  the  atti 
tude  of  his  heart  to  God*  By  his  excitable  tem 
perament,  which  tends  to  overflow  in  passion, 
David  is  in  great  danger  of  setting  himself  against 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  divine  justice,  and  taking 
vengeance  into  his  own  hands  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  God.  "For  the  first  time  we  find  him  not 
master  of  his  spirit,  overborne  by  the  passion, 
which  is  indeed  a  natural  trait  of  his  character. — 
lie  purposes  to  break  the  peace,  to  seize  the  pro 
perty  of  others,  and  to  stain  his  hands  with  the 
blood  of  peaceful,  yea,  kindred  citizens.  This 
time  surely  he  had  not  prayed,  nor  inquired  of 
the  Lord  through  the  'Light  and  Eight'  [Uriin 
and  Thummim].  If  he  had  executed  what  his 
wrath  suggested — and  it  was  not  his  doing  if  it 
went  no  farther  than  suggestion — he  would  have 
given  the  death-blow  to  his  honor  and  his  cause" 
(F.  W.  Krummacher). 

3.  God  rules  and  Avatches  with  such  paternal 
special  providence  and  care  over  those  that  hum 
bly  look  to  His  guidance  that,  when  they  are  in 
danger  through  their  own  flesh  and  blood  of  fall- 
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ing  into  sin,  lie  raises  unpersons  to  guide  them 
bv  exhortation,  warning,  and  instruction  into  the 
right  way,  He  enlightens  and  strengthens  them 
by  His  word,  so  that  they  nee  in  good  time  their 
moral  danger  and  how  to  avoid  it,  and  go  lirnilv 
on,  and  at  last  praise  the  Lord  for  such  gracious 
preservation.  "David  praised  God  that  He  had 
kept  him  from  sin,  ami  yet  saved  his  honor. — So 
well  does  everything  at  last  turn  out  with  those 
who  give  heed  to  God  ami  their  own  heart.  God 
receives  them  when  thev  fall,  and  raises  them  up 
when  they  are  cast  down;  but  the  ungodly,  who 
listen  to  nothing  and  hate  instruction,  cool  their 
wrath  and  perish"  (Koos). — "That  David,  like 
every  human  being,  was  not  free  from  desire  of 
revenge,  to  which  he  was  especially  exposed  from 
his  liveliness  of  feeling,  is  shown  in  1  Sam.  xxv. 
But  there  is  needed  only  a  slight  rousing  of  his 
conscience,  and  lie  savs  to  Abigail  (vers.  ol,  3'2) : 
'The  Lord  be  praised"  who  hath  sent  tliee  to  meet 
me  to-day.  And  blessed  be  thy  discourse,  and 
blessed  be  thou,'  etc.  And  what  Abigail  could 
do,  could  not  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One  have 
done,  before  whom  he  stood  when  he  sang  his 
Psalm  ?"  ( I  Icngst.,  Ps.  i v.,  \\(Y1. ) 

4.  Abif/dil  belongs  to  the  prophetic  personages 
of  this  time,  and  takes  a  prominent  place  among 
the  pious  women  of  the  Old  Covenant.  In  con 
trast  with  her  ungodly,  doltish,  hard-hearted, 
thankless,  avaricious,  purse-proud,  rough,  and 
riotous  husband,  she  is  deeply  pious,  clever  and 
intelligent,  thankful,  generous,  humble,  of  noble 
disposition  and  line  tact,  intellectual,  and  gifted 
with  pleasing  and  winning  speech.  —  Solomon 
says:  "  By  wise  women  the  house  is  builded,  but 
a  foolish  woman  destroys  it."  This  word  finds  a 
noble  confirmation  in  Abigail  as  housewife  in 
respect  to  this  perverse  man  sunk  in  sordid  ava 
rice  and  gross  materialism. — "Where  do  we  find 
in  all  the  heathen  world  a  woman  comparable 
with  Abigail,  the  daughter  of  the  wilderness? 
Unfortunate, indeed, she  is.  Ah,  her  house,  how 
ever  blessed  with  earthly  goods,  is  no  Bethany- 
cottage.  With  deep  sorrow  she  must  call  her 
rude,  Mammon-serving  husband  a  'fool.'  But 
she  bears  with  him  in  patient,  hopeful  love  au>l 
faithfulness,  and  doubtless  often  lifts  holy  hands 
to  God  for  him.  So  for  him  she  goes  to  David, 
like  a  sacrificial  lamb  taking  her  husband's  mis 
deed  on  herself.  She  holds  up  also  to  David  the 
grievous  sin  with  which  he  would  have  laden 
himself  if  he  had  carried  out  his  purpose  against 
the  man. — Indeed  the  truth  and  sincerity,  the 
dovelike  simplicity  united  to  sanctified  wisdom, 
which  appears  in  the  childlike-pious  address  of 
the  noble  woman,  is  worthy  of  our  liveliest  admi 
ration.  Who  can  fail  to  see  that  here  already  the 
Spirit  from  above  was  working  mightily?  "is  it 
not  almost  as  if  in  her  we  heard  an  advanced  dis 
ciple  of  the  Gospel  speak?  Has  not  her  word  : 
'Thou  shalt  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  the  living 
of  the  Lord'  been  long  naturalized  in  the  lan 
guage  of  the  whole  Christian  congregation  as  a 
favorite  expression,  and  as  the  designation  of  the 
most  precious  thing  that  man  can  desire  on 
earth?"  (F.  W.  Krummacher).— "  What  wisdom, 
Avhat  humility,  what  free-heartedness,  what  order 
we  find  in  her  words!  How  well  she  knew  how 
to  speak  to  David's  heart  I  How  well  her  whole 
discourse  was  suited  to  her  position  as  woman  1  I 


know  no  example  of  eloquence  that  excels  this. 
Doubtless  she  had  not  studied  eloquence  in  the 
schools,  but  the  Spirit  of  (rod  alone  made  her  such 
an  orator.  God  put  wisdom  into  her  heart,  and 
it  flowed  out  in  wise  discourse"  (Koos). — Abigail 
appears  as  an  organ  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  pro 
phetic  spirit  breathes  through  her  words,  and  she 
speaks  to  David  in  the  manner  of  the  prophets. 
She  sees  clearly  and  declares  to  David  with  vig 
orous,  heart-searching,  and  conscience-piercing 
words,  that  his  high-handed,  revengeful  purpose 
is  against  God's  law  and  order;  she  convinces  him 
of  his  deep  guilt,  and  brings  him  to  acknowledge 
that  she  is  God's  instrument  to  save  him  from  a 
wicked  deed  which  would  have  east  a  dark  sha 
dow  over  his  future  life;  she  announces  his  future 
royal  calling  and  his  lofty  mission  therein  as  hero 
to  wage  the  wars  of  the  Lord  against  the  enemies 
of  God's  people,  earnestly  exhorts  him  to  walk 
conformably  to  the  glory  and  holiness  of  this  call 
ing,  predicts  under  this  condition  the  continuance 
of  the  royal  dignity  in  his  house  icomp.  '2  Sam. 
vii.),  and  promises  him  the  rich  blessing-;  of  the 
favor  of  God.  Thus  in  her  is  presented  the  type 
of  the  guardian  watch-office  of  prophecy  iu  rela 
tion  to  the  royal  office.  Abigail  could  so  speak 
onlv  as  moved  or  filled  by  the  prophetic  Spirit ; 
and  the  means  thereto  was  her  personal  relation 
to  the  prophetic  circles,  whose  centre  Samuel  was 
till  his  death  and  to  which  all  trulv  God-fearing 
persons  attached  themselves.  As  the  prophetic 
community  was  at  this  time  of  great  importance 
for  awakening  and  cherishing  a  new  religious- 
moral  life  in  the  people,  it  cannot  be  surprising 
if  we  meet  with  personages,  like  Abigail,  among 
the  people,  filled  and  illuminated  with  the  pro 
phetic  Spirit. 

IIOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Chap.  xxv.  ,T.  DlftsELHOFF :  Lrl  //»'  ri>/!iti'<»/s 
<ite  kindly  <tnd  ri'prorc  in/':  1)  liven  the  be 
loved  of  the  Lord,  when  he  watches  not  his  heart, 
falls  into  wrath  that  deserves  reproof;  "2)  The 
gracious  God  sends  His  beloved  ones  the  deserved 
reproof  through  some  human  mouth;  .'>)  The  way 
in  which  any  one  receives  reproof  shows  how  far 
he  is  a  man  after  God's  own  heart. 

Vcr.  1.  Remember  your  teachers,  etc.  Heb. 
xiii.  7.  [The  aged  man  is  laid  a>ide,  and  sinks 
;it  of  the  popular  view;  and  when  at  length  lie 
dies,  people  are  startled  an  they  recall  how  gn  at 
i  man  he  was  in  his  prime,  how  great  a  work  he 
:lid.  It  is  something  to  live  so  that  one's  death 
will  be  trulv  mourned  by  a  whole  people.  The 
old,  who  sadly  think  themselves  forgotten,  may 
find  solace  not  only  in  reviewing  the  past,  but  also 
in  the  persuasion  that  yet  once  again  thev  will  be 
vividly  remembered;  while  the  younger  should 
strive  to  anticipate  the  feelings  of  that  coming 
time,  and  show  respect  and  affection  while  it  can 
be  fully  enjoyed. — TR.] — Ver.  2  sqq.  CRAMER: 
Wealth,  consideration,  power,  and  good  fortune, 
are  nothing  without  wisdom  (Prov.  xvii.  16). 
Therefore  we  should  prefer  wisdom  and  virtue  to 
all  temporal  things;  for  riches  and  rank  do  not 
help  against  folly. — SCHLIER:  What  does  money 
help  us,  when  we  make  Mammon  our  idol,  and 
know  only  how  to  rake  and  scrape  and  get  rich? 
How  well  it  would  be  if  we  did  but  once  believe 
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that  money  is  not  man's  fortune,  and  that  with  all 
riches  we  may  yet  be  unfortunate  people. —  [HALL : 
Even  the  line  of  faithful  Caleb  will  afford  an  ill- 
conditioned  Nabal.  Virtue  is  not,  like  unto  lands, 
inheritable. — TR.]— Ver.  10  sq.  BERL.  B. :  The 
fountain  of  his  speech  is  avarice,  and  the  stream 
is  malignity.  So  the  rich  of  the  world  are  often 
haughty  and  unfriendly,  and  thereby  show  them 
selves  to  be  true  Nabals  or  fools,  as  Christ  also 
named  that  rich  farmer. — SCHLIER:  Let  us  not 
look  at  Nabal,  we  will  rather  think  of  ourselves. — 
There  is  nothing  that  releases  us  from  the  duty 
of  thankfulness,  let  the  other  person  be  as  he  will. 
To  whomsoever  you  owe  thanks,  to  him  you  should 
also  show  your  thanks.  And  such  ingratitude  is 
doubly  a  wrong,  when  the  fault  on  the  other's  part, 
because  of  which  you  refuse  the  thanks,  is  only 
an  imagined  fault,  when  you  have  only  a  wicked 
grudge  against  him,  as  Nabal  considered  David 
a  seditious  person,  although  he  was  the  most  faith 
ful  subject  of  the  king.—  [Scorr:  When  worldly 
men  are  determined  not  to  relieve  the  necessitous, 
they  often  excuse  themselves  by  railing;  by 
charging  the  vices  of  some  poor  persons  upon 
all;  and  by  representing  almsgiving  as  an  en 
couragement  to  idleness,  impertinence,  and  ex 
travagance:  nor  are  the  most  excellent  characters 
any  defence  against  such  undistinguishing  invec 
tives. — Tit.] — Ver.  13.  STARKE:  How  subject  are 
the  best  of  Clod's  saints  to  weak  passions!  Ye 
who  are  pious,  recognise  this  fact,  and  diligently 
call  on  ( J od  for  the  government  of  His  Spirit 
(Jer.  x.  -'.I).  SCHLIER:  If  wrong  is  done  us,  we 
will  commit  vengeance  to  the  Lord,  and  will  be 
afniid  of  all  self-revenge.  lie  who  suffers  inju 
ries  and  commits  his  revenge  to  the  Lord,  is  a 
righteous  man;  but  it  is  unmanly  to  give  free 
course  to  one's  revenge,  and  to  do  what  flesh  and 
blood  prompts. — BKKL.  B. :  David  here  felt  some 
thing  quite  human,  and  fell  into  sudden  heat  at 
the  a  (Trout  offered  him,  and  the  contemptuous  in 
gratitude  of  the  rude  arch-churl.  His  passions 
started  up,  and  most  of  all  because  Nabal  had 
treated  him  shamefully  when  he  had  done  him  no 
hurt.  In  such  a  case  it  may  well  be  said  :  "  The 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God"  (James  i.  20).— [Ver.  13.  HENRY:  "Is  this 
thy  voice,  O  David?"  Can  this  man  after  God's 
own  heart  speak  thus  unadvisedly  with  his  lips? 
....  Is  this  he  who,  but  the  other  day,  spared  him 
who  sought  his  life,  and  vet  now  will  not  spare 
anything  that  belongs  to  him  who  had  onlv  put 
an  affront  on  his  messengers?  Lord,  what  is 
man!  What  need  have  we  to  pray,  Lord,  "lead 
us  not  into  temptation  !"  Ver.  18:  HENRY:  The 
passion  of  fools  often  makes  those  breaches  in  a 
little  time,  which  the  wise,  with  all  their  wis 
dom,  have  much  ado  to  make  up  again. — TR.] 
—Ver.  19.  STARKE:  Silence  has  its  time,  speech 
has  also  its  time.  Well  for  those  who  know  how 
to  suit  themselves  thereto  (Eccl.  iii.  7  sq.). 

Ver.  22.  BERL.  BIB.:  David  here  completely 
changes  into  a  barbarous  man,  and  forgets  him 
self  altogether.  If  this  purpose  had  been  carried 
into  execution,  Saul  would  for  the  first  time  have 
had  a  just  cause  for  pursuing  him  as  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace. — Ver.  23  sqq.  SCHLIER: 
Men's  wrath  is  a  frightful  enemy,  and  works  not 
the  righteousness  of  God,  and  yet  there  is  a 
means  of  making  this  enemy  no  longer  hurtful, 


namely,  a  friendly,  loving  word. — Let  us  espe 
cially  when  one  falls  into  wrath  observe  well 
whether  we  cannot  perhaps  quiet  such  wrath  by 
a  mild,  gentle  word.  A  word  spoken  in  season, 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  Lord,  is  not  in  vain. — 
When  we  are  on  a  bad  way,  the  Lord  comes  not 
in  miracles  and  signs  to  bring  us  to  good  ways, 
but  He  interposes  through  men.  lie  warns  us 
through  parents  and  friends  and  other  connec 
tions,  and  their  word  is  the  Lord's  word. — Ver. 
27.  STARKE:  Free  and  rich  gifts  bring  blessing 
with  them;  therefore  give,  and  it  is  given  to  you 
(2  Cor.  ix.  5,  0).— OSIANDER:  Ver.  29.  Our  life 
is  not  in  the  power  of  our  enemies,  except  so  far 
as  God  permits  it  them  (Job  ii.  6). — [Ver.  31. 
HENRY  :  When  we  are  tempted  to  sin,  we  should 
consider  how  it  will  appear  in  the  reflection. 
Let  us  never  do  anything  for  which  our  own  con 
science  will  afterward  have  occasion  to  upbraid 
us. — TAYLOR:  Only  a  woman  could  have  man 
aged  such  a  negotiation  as  this  so  smoothly  and 
successfully;  but  only  a  God-fearing  woman 
would  have  managed  it  so  as  to  bring  David  to  a 
sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  act  which  he  had 
been  about  to  commit. — Vers.  32-35.  HALL:  A 
good  heart  is  easily  stayed  from  sinning,  and  is 
glad  when  it  finds  occasion  to  be  crossed  in  ill 
purposes. — Wicked  vows  are  ill  made,  but  worse 
kept.  Our  tongue  cannot  tie  us  to  commit  sin. 
(iood  men  think  themselves  happy,  that  since 
they  had  not  the  grace  to  deny  sin,  yet  they  had 
nor  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  it, — TR.]  — 
Vers.  3H-3S.  SCHLIER  :  So  true  it  is  that  sin  is 
ruin  to  the  people.  What  multitudes  think  that 
with  avarice  one  can  get  rich,  and  yet  avarice  is 
a  root  of  all  evil ;  how  many  think  by  hard- 
heartedness  and  selfishness  to  get  on,  and  yet 
thereby  every  one  is  only  building  up  his  own 
misfortune;  what  multitudes  think  that  if  they 
should  give  themselves  up  to  excesses,  they  would 
get  pleasure  and  enjoyment  therefrom,  and  yet 
all  good-living  comes  only  of  evil. — [HALL:  It 
was  no  time  to  advise  Nabal,  while  his  reason 
was  drowned  in  a  deluge  of  wine.  A  beast,  or  a 
stone,  is  as  capable  of  good  counsel  as  a  drunkard. 
O  that  the  noblest  creature  should  so  far  abase 
himself  as  for  a  little  liquor  to  lose  the  use  of 
those  faculties  whereby  he  is  a  man! — "0  that 
men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to 
steal  away  their  brains!" — TR.]  —  Ver.  39  sqq. 
SCHLIER  :  It  is  a  good  thing  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
and  give  up  everything  to  Him.  All  self- revenge 
in  every  case  comes  of  evil;  but  to  contain  one's 
self,  to  suppress  one's  wrath,  to  turn  over  ven 
geance  to  the  Lord,  brings  good  fortune  and 
blessing. 

[Vers.  2-11.  Nabal:  1)  His  advantages:  a) 
Of  excellent  family  (ver.  3,  comp.  Josh.  xiv.  6; 
xv.  13);  6)  Very  wealthy;  c)  Having  a  wife 
most  remarkable  not  only  for  personal  beauty 
(ver.  3),  but  for  thoughtfulness,  energy,  tact  and 
grace.  2)  His  faults:  a)  Avaricious  and  stingy 
in  the  extreme;  b)  Yet  ostentatious  of  his  wealth 
(ver.  30) ;  c)  A  drunken  sot;  d)  A  fool ;  e)  Rude 
and  insulting  habitually  (ver.  17).  What  a  son 
of  Caleb  !  what  a  husband  for  Abigail !  3)  His 
ignoble  end.  Remembered  for  his  faults,  and 
from  his  connection  with  the  men  he  insulted. 

[Vers.  23-31.  A  specimen  of  the  soft  ansu-cr  that 
turneth  away  wrath:  1)  She  takes  the  blame  on 
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hers  ilf,  so  as  to  divert  attention  from  the  offender  I  [Ycrs.  32,  3.'».  SOUTH:  "Pn-vemion  of  sin  is 
(ver.  24).  2)  She  extenuates  the  ofil-m-e,  and  one  of  the  greatest  im-rcios  that  (io,l  ran  v.mrh- 
makes  amends  for  it,  us  far  as  the1  circumstances  ,.  ,  ,  ,,  ,. 

a  Imit  (vow.  25,  27).  »)  She  delieaU-ly  assumes  I  BaK'  a  IIlim  lu  tills  w'iri<L  N'rni  "'  sllovvs  lil^ 
that  the  wrathful  purpose  will  be  abandoned  danger  that  sin  unprevented  may  IK-VIT  l>e  par- 
through  divine  inlluonce  (ver.  2(j).  4)  She  turns  doned,  and  l>\  ai-i'iies  that  prevention  is  better 
the  angry  man's  mind  towards  a  future  of  great  \  than  pardon;  and  in  the  "  Application,"  ur,ri-s  a) 
and  sure  prosperity,  through  Jehovah's  blessing  that  a  higher  satisfaction  is  to  lie  found  from  a 
(vers.  2-!,  20).  o)  She  declares  that  in  that  hap-  '  conquered  than  from  a  e<>n<iuerii)Lr  pas-ion;  //) 

()V  time  he  will  be  glad  he  did  not  to-dav  incur  that  the  temper  with  which  we  receive  pro- 
)lood-guiltiness  (vers.  30,  31).  The  sum  of  tlu- :  vidential  prevention  of  sin  is  a  criterion  of 
whole  is  that  she  makes  him  forget  his  wrath  in  j  the  gracious  or  ungracious  disposition  of  our 
thoughts  of  Jehovah  and  of  the  brilliant  future  ;  hearts;  c)  that  we  ought  thankfully  to  ac<|iiie<ee 
which  Jehovah  has  in  reserve  for  him.  The  '  in  any  providential  crosses,  sine"  the-e  mar  be 
result  appears  in  vers.  32,  33.  '  the  instruments  of  preventing  grace. — Ti;.J 


VIII.  David,  betrayed  d'/aiii  l»/  the  Ziphites,  spares  Saul  the  second  time. 

ClIAI'TKK    XX  \'  I.    l-2">. 

1       AND  the  Ziphites  came  unto  Saul  to  Gibeah.  saying,  Doth  not  David  hide  hira- 
*2  self  in  the  hiil  of  Hachilah1  u'Ai'c/i  •/.«•  before  Jcshimon.     Then   [And]  Saul  arose 
and  went  down  to  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  having  three  thousand  chosen   men   of 

3  Israel  with  him,  to  seek  David  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph.     And    Saul    pitched  in 
the  hill  of  Hachilah  which  is  before  Jeshirnon  in  the  way,  but  [and]   David  abode 

4  in  the  wilderness.     And  he  saw  that  Saul  came  after  him  into  the  wilderness,  David 
therefore  [And  David]  sent  out  spies,  and  understood  that  Saul  was  come  in  very 

5  de.?(l.8     And  David  arose  and  came  to  the  place  where   Saul   had  pitched.      And 
David  beheld  the  place  where  Saul  lay,  and  Aimer,  the  son  of  Ncr,  the  captain  of 
the  host;  and  Saul  lay  in  the  trench  [wagon-rampart],1  and  the  people  pitched 
round  about  him. 

6  Then  answered  David  [And  David  answered]  and  said  to  Aliimelech  the  Hitt- 
ite  and  to  Abishai,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  brother  to  Joab,  saying,  Who  will  <:o  down 

7  with  me  to  Saul  to  the  camp?     And  Abishai  said,  I  \\ill  go  down  with  thee.     So 
[And]  David  and  Abishai  came  to  the  people  by  night,  and  behold,  Saul  lay  sleep 
ing  within  the  trench  [in  the  wagon-rampart],  and  his  spear  stuck  in  the  ground 
at  his  bolst3r  [head],5  but  [and]  Abuer  and  the  people  lay  round  about  him. 

TEXTUAL    AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  Here,  as  in  xxiii.  10,  there  i<  diversity  of  spelling.  Syr.  and  Anil),  having  "  HavUah,"  and  some  MS.S. 
and  Edd.  "  IIa!)il:ih;"  but  the  Ileb.  text  seems  preferable.—  TR.} 

2  [V'-r.  1.  The  Uel.  is  supplied  in  ver.  :5  and  in  xxiii.  li),  and  is  involved  in  the  connection.    F<>r  MO'D'T?  Aq. 

has  T»J?  ri<t>a.i>i<rnfVT)<;,  a*  if  from   D"3$i  "  the  desolated,"  and  Sym.  tpr/fiov,  "  the  desert."  —  Ta.J 

8  [Ver.  4.  Instead  of  jnj-Sx,  Ewald  would  read  PPrO   ^PJ'Sx.  "into  the  fissure  of  a  cave,"  partly  after 

I      T       :•  T  T:        I  v 

the  Sept.  Kei'Aa.  or,  as  Thenitis  affirms,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  here  a  traee  of  his  alleged  "  original  narra 
tive,"  thongli  the  eontext  shows  that  Saul  was  not  in  a  eave.  but  in  a  wagon-rampart  (V«T  5i.  The  t<-xt-phra.«e 
occurs  in  xxiii.  23  in  the  sense  "certainly,"  and  is  quite  intelligible  here,  though,  as  Wellhausen  remarks,  its 

position  is  strange,  we  should  expect  it  after  J?TV  while  after  hwtf   NJ  we  should  look  for  the  name  of  the 


place  to  whieh  Saul  goes.  The  Sept.  gives  not  only  eroifxos.  but  also  the  plane  from  whieh  Paul  eomes  i<  KeiAa, 
which  throws  no  lisrht  on  the  sense;  Vulg.  and  Chald.  support  the  Ileb..  and  Syr.  and  A  rah.  render  "after  him," 
"  to  him."  On  the  whole  there  does  not  seem  sutncient  reason  for  altering  the  text;  the  VSS.  testify  that  there 


was  something  after     lNtf,  and  nothing  better  than  this  offers  itself.—  TR.] 

4  [Ver.  5.  As  in  xvii.  29.  Here  the  VSS.  vary  greatly,  some  laying  hold  of  the  idea  of  the  Heh.  verb  (SjJ?) 
"  round"  (Aq.,  Sym.,  <rrpoyyv\u><Ti<;.  another  reading  of  Aq.  /cofxn-Tj),  others  giving  it  as  chariot  (Sept.  Ao/uir^iTjX  Sym. 
(<ric»]i'>ii  :md  \"tilg.  Ctentorium)  thence  pussing  to  the  notion  of  *'  tent,"  while.Syr.  and  Vulg.  take  the  ordinary 
meaning  »;'  the  word  ''way."  Bib.  Com.  proposes  (without  ground;  to  read  7*J7Di  «nd  thus  bring  this  passage 


into  ai-r-.-irdaiifo  with  xxiv.  .r>.  —  TR.] 

5  LVer.  7.  "The  i  lure-  at  his  head,"  see  on  six.  13.    Derive  from  r\tfaO*D-—  Ts.J 
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8  Then  said  Abisliai  [Aud  Abishai  said]  to  David,  God6  hath  [ins.  this  day]  de 
livered  thiue  enemy7  into  thine  hand  this  day  [om.  this  day]  ;  now,  therefore  [and 
now,]  let  me  smite  him,  I  pray  thee,  with  the  spear  even  [om.  even]  to  the  earth8 

9  at  [om.  at]  once,  and  I  will  not  smite  him  the  second  time.     And  Davi  i   said  to 
Abishai,  Destroy9  him  not;  for  who  can  stretch  forth  his  hand  against  the  Lord's 

10  [Jehovah's]   anointed,  and   be  guiltless?     Diivid  said   furthermore   [And   David 
said],  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth,  [_ins.  but]  the  Lord   [Jehovah]    shall  smite 
him,  or  his  day  shall  come  to  die  [and  he  shall  die],  or  he  shall  descend  into  battle 

11  and  perish.     The  Lord  [Jehovah]  forbid10  that  I  should  stretch  forth  mine  hand 
against  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]  anointed  ;  but,  I  pray  thee,  take    thou   now   [and 
now,  take]  the  spear  that  is  at  his  bolster  [head]  and  the  cruse  of  water,   and  let 

12  us  go.     And  David  took  the  spear  and  the  cruse  of  water  from  Saul's  bolster 
[head],11  and  they  gat  them  away,  and  no  man  saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked, 
for  they  were  all  asleep,  because  [for]  a  deep  sleep12  from  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was 
fallen  upon  them. 

13  Then  David  went  over  to  the  other  si.le,  and  stood  on  the  top  of  an  hill   [the 

14  mountain]  afar  off,  a  great  space  being  between  them,  And  David  cried  to  the  peo 
ple  and  to  Abuer,  the  son  of  Ner,  saying,  Auswerest  thou  not,  Abner?     Then 

15  [And]  Abner  answered  and  said,  Who  art  thou   thut  criest  to  the   king  ?     And 
David  said  to  Abner,  Art  not  thou  a  valiant  [om.  valiant]13  man  ?  and  who  is  like 
to  thee  in  Israel  ?  wherefore,  then,  hast  thou  not  kept  thy  lord  the  king  ?  for  there 

16  came  one  of  the  people  in  to  destroy  the  king  thy  lord.     This  thing  is  not  good  that 
thou  hast  done.     As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth,  ye  are  worthy  to  die,  because  ye 
have  not  kept  [watched  over]  your  master  [lord]  [ins.  over]  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's] 
anointed.     And  now,  see  where  the  king's  spear  is,  and  the  cruse14  of  water  that 
was  at  his  bolster  [head]. 

17  And  Saul  knew  [recognized]  David's  voice  and  said,  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son 

18  David?     And  David  said,  It  is  my  voice,  my  lord,  O  king.     And  he  said,  Where 
fore  doth  my  lord  thus  [om.  thus]  pursue  after  his  servant?  for  what  have  I  done? 

19  or  [and]  what  evil  is  in  mine  hand  ?     Now,  therefore  [And  now].  I  pray  thee,  let 
my  lord  the  king  hear  the  words  of  his  servant.     If  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  have 
stirred  thee  up  against  me,  let  him  accept  an  offering;  but  if  they  be    \_it   be]    the 
children  of  men,  cursed  be  they  before  the  Lord   [Jehovah],  for  they  have  driven 
me  out  this  day  from  abiding15  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  saying, 

20  Go,  serve  other  gods.     Now,  therefore,  [And  now,]  let  not  my  blood  fall  to  the 

6  [Vor.  8.  Sept.  *u'pio?,  Jahveh.  This  variation  in  the  divine  names  may  be  error  in  the  Sept.,  or  it  may  be 
from  variation  in  manuscripts;  there  is  no  decisive  internal  reason  for  the  use  of  one  name  rather  than  the 
other.  —  Tit.J 

'  LVer.  8.  So  the  Qcri  (Kethib  is  plural),  which  is  found  in  the  text  of  several  MSS.  and  Edd.—  Tn.] 

8  [Vor.  8.  The  Hob.  construction  :  "  with  the  spear  and  in  the  ground,"  is  unusual;  from  xvii.  11;  xix.  10,  we 
should  expect  :  "  with  the  spear  in  him  and  in  the  ground  '"  (Wellh.).  —  Tn.] 

9  [Vor.  9.  Sept.:  "humble  (Tint!/)  him  not;"  here  inappropriate.  —  TR.] 

10  [Ver.  11.  Literally  :  •'  be  it  a  profane  tiling  to  me  from  Jehovah,"  Erdmann  <%  on  Jehovah's  account,"  or,  it 
may  be  "by,  through  Jehovah"  (as  in  Eng.  A.  V.).  —  Tn.] 

11  [Vor.  12.  The  form  is  variously  explained  ("jT^SO^),  some  taking  it  for  '17DD,  one  Mem  falling  out  (so 


Erdmann),  others  from  a  noun  Di^SO  (so  Furst).    In  any  case  we  have  to  suppose  the  presence  of  the  Prep.  j?p. 

—  TR.] 

12  [Ver.  12.  This  word  (PIOT^l)  is  used  only  a  few  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  apparently  of  a  super 

natural  sleep.  In  prose  it  occurs,  besides  here,  only  in  Gen.  ii.  21  ;  xv.  12,  in  both  which  places  the  sleep  is  su 
pernatural.  So  in  Job,  Eliphaz  (iv.  13)  and  Elihu  (xxxiii.  15)  refer  to  revelations  from  God.  and  in  Isa.  xxix.  10 
the  riD'lin  rUl  is  a  divine  judicial  iniliction.  Even  in  Prov.  xix.  15  the  ''deep  sleep,"  which  is  the  result  of 


slothfulne'ss,  is  viewed,  from  the  connection,  as  a  part  of  God's  moral  government  of  men.  A  distinctly  super 
natural  sleep  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  here  intended.  This  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  Greek  renderings 
of  the  word  (j^ept.  0<i/i0os,  Aq.  Ko.Ta</>opa,  Sym.  Kapos,  Theod.  eKtrrao-ts);  Syr,  Arab.,  Vulg.,  Chald.,  render  "sleep;" 


Sam.  Vers.  gives  riEOR  "  sleep,"  in  Gen.  xv.  12,  and  in  ii.  21  NplS'D,  compared  by  Uhlemann  with  Rabb. 
ruSan  (hyperbole)  in  sense  of  "  ecstasy,"  but  comp.  Talm.  pS_3,  "bind,"  hence,  perhaps,  "a  binding  sleep." 

_TR.:]~ 

13  [Ver.  15.  The  Adj.  is  understood,  though  not  expressed,  in  Heb.  as  in  English.—  TR.] 

14  [Ver.  16.  On  the  construction  see  Erdmann.    The  r\X  might  be  regarded  an  emphatic  sign  introducing 

the  second  thing  mentioned,  which  mi^ht  then  be  in  the  Ace.  :  "  and  as  to  the  cruse."  The  Vulg.  inserts  a  second 
"where?"  the  Sept.  omits  it  where  the  Heb.  has  it—  two  ways  of  smoothing  over  the  difficulty  of  the  construc 
tion.—  TR,] 

15  [Ver.  19.  Literally:  "  from  joining  myself  to  "  (Ges.).    So  Aq.  an-reo-flai,  Sym.  <rvv§va£e<70al,  Sept. 
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earth  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  for  the  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to 
seek  a  flea,16  as  when  [pm.  whcii]  one  doth  hunt  a  [the]  partridge  in  the  moun 
tains. 

21  Then  said  Saul  [And  Saul  said],17  I  have  sinned  ;  return,  my  son  David  ;  for  I 
will  no  more  do  thee  harm,  because  my  soul  [life]  was  precious  in  thine  eye.s  this 

22  day;  behold,  I  have  played  the  fool,  and   have  erred  exceedingly.     And    David 
answered  and  said,  Behold  the  king's  spear  !18  and  let  one  of  the  young  men  coma 

23  over  and  fetch  it.     [Ins.  And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  render  to  every  man  his  right 
eousness  and  his  faithfulness;  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  thee  into  ?/z?/19  hand 
to-day,  but  [and]  I  would  not  stretch  forth  mine  hand  against  the  Lord's   [Jeho- 

24  van's]  anointed.     And  behold  as  thy  life  was  much  set  by  this  day  in  my  eyes,  so 
let  my  life  be  much  set  by  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  let  him  deliver 

25  me  out  of  all  tribulation.     Then  [And]  Saul  said  to  David,   Blessed  be  thou,  my 
son  David;  thou  shalt  both  do  great  things,  and  also    shalt   surely    prevail.     So 
David  went  on  his  way,  and  Saul  returned  to  his  place. 

1S  rYer.  20.  Op,  "a  single  flea."  ns  in  xxiv.  1".  Tin's  repetition  is  somewhat  surprising,  ami  tli<>  Sept.  rolling 
"my  soul  "  seems  hotter.  The  repot  hi  .11  of  the,  phr:i  u-  \v>;iUl  ciit-T  hit  >  th"  <iiu-sti<>n  whether  \v<-  are  i  >  suppose 
two  betrayals  by  the.  Ziphites,  or  only  two  nf unts  of  tin-  same  betrayal.— Tu.] 

17  FVeV.  -1.  Syr.,  Anil-.  :tnd  2  MSS.  h.^ve  "Fanl  paid  to  David."— TH. | 

w  [Ver.  ±i.  The  Art.  with  JYJ.1   (oiu.  in  t^erij  in  slut,  const,  is  .strange,  hut  not  impossible,  especially  where 

tho  definirv:  noun  is  comparatively  insitrnifieant,  or  the  define, 1  i^  to  ho  brought  out  more  prominently,  as  here. 
See  K\v.,  j>  '2M  d,  1'hilippi,  "  Stnt.  C'rtntif.  i,,i  Jfrt,.,"  p.  :!0  sq.— Tu.  | 

"  [Ver.  '^3.  Tho  insertion  of  the  suilix  is  supported  by  many  VSS.,  .MSS.  and  KDD.— Tu.J 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

The.  comparison  of  ch«p.  xxvi.  with  the  .section 
xxiii.  19-- 1,  xxiv.,  show-;  tliat  t!u'  narratives 
agree  in  three  principal  p'lint.*,  in  the  treachery  of 
the  Ziphites  towards  David,  in  the  persecution 
of  David  by  Saul,  and  in  the  sparing  of  Saul  by 
David.  There  is  besides  mueh  concerning  lo 
calities,  connected  circumstances,  conversation, 
wherein  an  agreement  cannot  be  denied.  Yer.  1 
=  xxiii.  10,  tlic  coining  of  the  Ziphites  to  Saul, 
and  their  information  as  to  David's  whereabouts. 
Yer.  2  —  xxiv.  3  [2],  Saul's  march  against  David 
with  three  thousand  men.  Yer-.  8-11  =  xxiv. 
5-7  [4-0.],  David's  protest  against  laying  hands 
on  Saul  as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord.  Yer.  17  = 
xxiv.  17  [10],  Saul's  question  about  the  voice  of 
David.  Yer.  18  =  xxiv.  10-12  [9-11.],  David's 
affirmation  of  his  innocence.  Yer.  20  =  xxiv.  1  •"> 
[It]  concerning  the  flea.  Yer.  21  =  xxiv.  IS 
[17.]  Saul's  penitent  confession  of  his  guilt.  Yer. 
23  =  xxiv.  13-10  [12-1-)],  David's  appeal  to 
his  innocence  and  to  the  divine  justice.  Ver.  25 
=  xxiv.  20,  21  [19,  20],  Saul's  invocation  of 
blessing. 

But  it  does  not  follow  necessarily  from  these 
agreements  that  these  narratives  are  two  accounts 
of  the  same  event,  as  Kw.,  Then.,  DeWette,  Bleek 
(the  last,  however,  "  with  some  probability"  only) 
and  others  suppose.  The  wilderness  of  Ziph,  and 
especially  the  strong,  protected  position  on  the 
mountain  Ilaehilah,  might  well  seem  to  David  on 
his  return  from  the  wilderness  of  Pa  ran  a  suitable 
abiding-place  for  himself  and  his  men.  That  the 
Ziphites,  who  held  with  Saul,  consequently  again 
showed  him  David's  abode  cannot,  however,  seem 
strange.  The  coincidence  as  to  the  three  thou 
sand  men  need  not  he  regarded  as  showing  that 
there  was  only  one  occurrence,  since  according  to 
xiii.  2  Saul  had  found  a  body  of  "  three  thousand 
chosen  men  out  of  Israel "  (as  they  are  called  here 
also  xxvi.  2)  as  a  standing  army,  with  which  guard 


he  might  easily  under  similar  circumstances  have 
marched  a  second  time  against  David.  Thunius, 
indeed,  affirms  that  "Saul  must  have  been  a  moral 
monster,  which  he,  however,  evidently  wa-i  not,  if 
he  had  deliberately  and  under  the  persuasion  of  tho 
same  persons  made  a  second  attempt  on  David's 
life  after  the  latter  had  so  magnanimously  spared 
his  life."  Again.4  which  Niigclsbach  (Ilcrz.  XII., 
402  sq.)  rightly  says:  "That  Saul  marched  a  se 
cond  time  against  David  is  psychologically  only 
too  easily  explained,  even  though  he  was  no  moral 
monster.  His  hatred  to  David  was  so  deeply 
rooted  that  it  could  he  only  temporarily  suppressed 
by  that  magnanimous  deed,  not  extinguished." 
Saul's  inner  life  under  the  dominion  of  envy  and 
hate  towards  David,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  tho 
various  influences  of  the  better  spirit,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  hitherto  been  full  of  vacillations  and 
contradictions.  Whv  should  it  seem  strange  if, 
in  the  better  impulses  which,  through  David's 
presence,  words,  and  noble  conduct,  got  suddenly 
the  upper  hand  and  lasted  for  awhile,  there  fol 
lowed  in  all  the  stronger  reaction  of  the  evil 
spirit,  especially  as  the  spur  to  violent  procedure 
against  David  again  came  from  the  same  quarter 
as  before?,  How  little  David  himself  relied  on 
the  permanence  of  Saul's  good  inclinations  (ex 
pressed  in  xxiii.  19-24,  xxiv.)  appears  from  tho 
fact  that  he  did  not  leave  the  wilderness,  and  fore 
seeing  a  repetition  of  Saul's  persecution,  deter 
mined  to  go  to  another  land.  Thenius'  own  re 
mark  on  xxvii.  1  sq.,  that  "David  knew  how 
quickly  Saul  could  change  his  mind,  an  1  there 
fore  preferred  to  leave  the  country,"  confirms  the 
clear  statement  of  the  preceding  history  as  to 
Saul's  vacillation  and  moral  ungodliness,  which 
makes  a  new  persecution,  as  narrated  in  chap, 
xxvi.  psychologically  and  ethically  easily  expli 
cable.  According  to  this  remark  of  Thenius, 
therefore,  the  account  of  this  second  march  fits  in 
pyschologically  between  chaps,  xxiv.  and  xxvii., 
which  sections  are  referred  by  him  to  the  same 
author.  Thenius  affirms  that  "this  narrative 
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[chap,  xxvi.]  is  shown  by  the  dramatic  form  of  the 
action  (Night — Secret  entry  into  the  camp — 
Spear  and  water-cruse — Ironical  address  to  Ab- 
ncr),  by  an  improbability  ( vcr.  2-1),  individual  decla 
rations  (vers.  19,  20),  and  in  part  also  by  the  lan- 
guage  (vcrs.  G,  11,  12)  to  be  the  later,  resting  on 
popular  tradition;  but  these  particulars  pertain 
to  those  points  of  the  narrative  in  which  its  dif 
ference  from  the  former  account  (xxiii.,  xxiv.), 
and  therefore  its  reference  to  another  occurrence 
may  be  recognised,  as  will  appear  in  the  explana 
tion  of  the  special  points  and  the  comparison  with 
the  related  passages.  See  Keil's  excellent  re 
marks. 

Ver.  1.  The  information  given  bv  the  Ziphites 
concerning  David  supposes  that  lie  had  returned 
from  the  wilderness  of  Paran  into  the  wilderness 
of  Judali  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with 
Abigail.  "In  the  face  of  [over  agai:i--.t]  the  de 
sert;"  for  which  we  have  in  xxiii.  19  more  ex 
actly  "on  the  right;"  that  is,  south  of  the  desert. 
The  agreement  wuh  the  words  of  xxiii.  19  is  the 
result  of  the  narrator's  desire  to  confirm  the  ac 
count  of  this  second  occurrence  to  that  of  the  first 
in  the  points  in  which  there  was  essential  agree 
ment.'''"  Yer.  2.  The  "three thousand  chosen  men 
of  Israel"  are  the  permanent  guard  whose  forma 
tion  is  mentioned  in  xiii.  2. — Ver.  3  sq.  Saul's 
camp  was  near  the  mountain  Hacliilah  "on  the 
way,"  that  is,  in  a  well-known  highroad  passing 
by.  And  David  abode  in  the  wilderness; 
that  is,  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  hill  Ilachi- 
lali  (where  the  Zi;>hites  reported  him  as  bein^, 
and  Saul  sought  first  to  attack  him)  farther  into 
the  wilderness,  an  1  was  then  on  the  highland 
(comp.  ver.  C :  "who  will  go  dou'/i  with  me?"), 
while  Saul  was  encamped  on  the  road  in  the  plain. 
On  hearing  (^7-_  =  "he  learned,"  not  "lie  saw") 
that  Saul  had  followed  him  into  the  wilderness, 
he  assured  himself  of  the  fact  by  scouts.  Cer 
tainly  [l]ng.  A.V.  "in  very  deed,"  Ileb.  "to 
certainty" — Tu.],  undoubtedly,  comp.  xxiii.  2:5. 
[So  in  xxiii.  24,  25  David  learns  (probably  by 
scouts)  that  Saul  is  come  into  the  wil.ljrness  of 
Maon,  south  of  the  desert. — TR.] — Ver.  5.  David 
now  himself  goes  by  night  to  examine  Saul's  camp 
and  posit  ion.  The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  add:  ",SY> 
crcthj"  an  explanatory  addition  which  we  need 

not  insert-  in  the  text  (=  D^S,  Thenius).  lie 
found  Saul  at  the  wagon-ram  partf  (see  on  xvii. 
29)  with  Abncr,  his  general,  and  the  army  camped 
around  him.  David  was  accompanied  by  Aldnie- 
lech,  the  Ilittitc,  who  is  nowhere  else  mentioned, 
and  Abishai  "the  son  of  Zeruiah,"  David's  sister 
(1  Chron.  ii.  1C),  and  brother  of  Joab,  afterwards 
one  of  David's  captains  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2;  xx.  6; 


*  [We  should,  however,  expect  an  indication  of  the 
repetition  of  the  occurrence  by  s->me  such  phrase  as 
"the  Ziphites  name  ayaui  to  Saul,"  and  the  absence  of 
such  indication  is  one  of  those  delicate  features  which 
favor  the  supposition  of  a  sinrrle  occurrence,  while,  on 
tha  oth'T  hand,  the  argument  for  two  occurrences,  as 
given  by  Erdmann  and  others,  cannot  be  considered  a 
weak  ono. — Tu.] 

f  [The  proposal  of  Bib.- Com.  to  read  S'VDi  "  garment," 

and  represent  Raul  as  sleeping  in  his  carment  as  in 
xxiv.  5  [4],  is  an  unfounded  conjecture,  and  the  assimi 
lation  of  the  two  accounts  in  this  way  can  be  effected 
only  by  a  violent  reconstruction  of  the  narratives,  the 
necessity  for  which  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  suppo 
sition  of  one  occurrence. — Ta.J 


xxiii.  19). — The  difference  in  particulars  between 
I  his  narrative  and  that  of  xxiii.  19  sq.  is  as  fol 
lows  :  There  on  Saul's  approach  David  proceeds  to 
the  wilderness  of  Maon,  where  he  is  surrounded, 
and  only  escapes  capture  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Philistines,  which  compels  Saul  to  withdraw, 
xxiii.  25-28.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is 
said  of  such  a  Philistine  invasion;  Saul's  camp  is 
on  another  spot;  the  endangered  person  is  not  Da 
vid,  but  Saul,  whose  camp  David  enters  at  night, 
and  whom  David  might  have  killed.  [However, 
this  incident  is  parallel  to  xxiv.  3  [2]  sq. — Tft.] 
There,  after  Saul's  return  from  the  Philistine  cam 
paign,  the  scene  of  the  persecution  is  Enycdi, 
where  David  is  hidden  in  a  cave  into  which  Saul 
enters,  xxiv.  2-4 — completely  different  circum 
stances  and  situations. 

Ver.  6sq.  Ahimdech,  the  Ilittitc.  This  Canaan- 
it  ish  people,  already  settled  around  Hebron  in 
Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xv.  23),  dwelt,  after  the 
return  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Judah  along  with  the  Amorites  reach 
ing  as  far  north  as  toward  Bethel  (Judg.  ii.  26), 
subdued  but  not  exterminated  by  the  Israelites. 
A  portion  of  them  had  maintained  a  certain  inde 
pendence.  Comp.  1  Kings  ix.  20  ;  x.  29  ;  2  Kings 
vii.  G.  In  the  time  of  Saul's  reign  the  internal 
contrast  between  the  Israelites  and  the  remnant 
of  the  Canaanites  may  have  greatly  diminished, 
so  that  a  Ilittite  could  occupy  so  prominent  a  po 
sition  witli  David,  and  be  employed  by  him  in 
his  service.  For,  according  to  this  narrative,  he 
must  have  held  a  preferred  position  with  David, 
along  with  Abidtai  (2  Sam.  ii.  18;  xvi.  9),  who  is 
here  named.  Uriah  also  was  a  Ilittitc  (2  Sam.  xi. 
3,  G ;  xxiii.  39). — They  find  Saul  in  his  camp 
a.lecp,  his  "spear  (the  sign  of  royal  authority,  in 

}>lace  of  the  sceptre)  stuck  in  the  ground  at  his 
lead." — Ver.  8.  Thy  enemy— the  Sing.  [Qcri] 
is  preferable  [Kcth.  has  Plu.].  Abishai  speaks 
j  merely  according  to  the  right  of  retaliation  and 
the  usage  of  war.  The  sense  of  his  words  is:  I 
will  pin  him  to  the  ground  so  thoroughly  with  one 
blow  that  it  will  not  need  another  to  kill  him. 
Vulg. :  "  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  second." — Vcr. 
9.  David  rejects  not  the  first  part  of  Abishai's 
word  :  "God  has  given  thy  enemy  into  thy  hand," 
but  the  second  :  "  I  will  transfix  him."  For  cer 
tainly  God  had  given  Saul  into  his  hand;  but 
"  the  divine  providence  thus  gives  David  oppor 
tunity  not  to  slay  his  enemy,  but  rather  to  con 
quer  him  by  a  new  kindness"  (Bed.  J?.) ;  Da 
vid's  reply  to  Abishai  is  a  brief,  strict  pro 
hibition:  "Destroy  him  not,  and  the  reason 
for  it,  made  more  earnest  and  pressing  by  the  in 
terrogative  form :  Who  stretches  out  his 
hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed  and 
goes  unpunished  ?— (Hj^J  =  Exod.  xxi.  19; 
Num.  v.  31).  By  the  royal  anointing  Saul's  per 
son  was  made  sacred  and  inviolable.  As  anointed 
he  was  the  Lord's  property.  Therefore  only 
God's  hand  could  touch  his  life.  And  so  David 
says,  ver.  10,  with  an  oath:  "As  God  lives,  his 
life  is  in  God's  hand  only,  and  far  be  it  from  me 
to  touch  it."  Translate  not  with  De  Wettc :  "  No  ! 
but  Jehovah  will  smite  him,  either  his  day  Avill 
come,  etc.",  but  with  Then,  and  Keil :  "  Unless 
the  Lord  smite  him,  etc",  the  apodosis  being: 
"far  be  it  from  me,  etc."  [ver.  11].  David  men 
tions  three  possible  cases:  1)  sudden  death  by  a 
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stroke  (as  in  xxv.  38) ;  2)  dying  a  natural  deaih 
"  in  his  day;"  the  day  of  death,  as  Job  xiv.  0; 
xv.  32;  3)  falling  in  battle.  "Far  be  it  to  me 
from  Jehovah"  (HliTD),  that  is,  aa  in  xxiv.  7,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lord,  on  the  Lord's  account  I 
•will  not  smite  him. — Abishai  is  ordered  to  take  the 
spear  at  his  head,  and  the  water  pitcher  (not  baxin, 
Ewald,  coiup.  1  Kings  xvii.  12  sq.)  ;  then,  says 

he,  we  will  "  rjoourwmj"  (U^).— Ver.  12.  David 
took,  it  is  said  (though  David  had  ordered  Abi 
shai  to  take),  having  reference  to  the  fact  that  1  Vi 
vid  was  the  controlling  head.*  Their  unobserve  1 
taking  of  the  spear  and  cruse  and  subsequent  <!<- 
parture  is  vividly  portrayed  in  three  expressions: 
No  one  saw,  no  oiie  observed,  no  one 
woke. — The  narrative  represents  this  asar?/V/»t' 
arranfinnc.nl  by  the  words:  for  a  deep  sleep 
from  the  Lord  was  fallen  on  them,  that  U, 
God  threw  them  into  deep  slumber,  that  David 
might  so  act.  Comp.xiv.l-">,  "  the  terror  of  God," 
Ps.  Ixxvi.  7  ((>)  "at  thy  rebuke,  God  of  Jacob, 
both  chariot  and  horse  are  cast  into  a  rf<v/>  */<vy>.'' 
—  A  comparison  of  vers.  0-1 2  with  xxiv.  f>-S 
[Kng.  4-7]  shows  t he  great  dideren ce  between  the 
two  narratives  in  spile  of  the  sameness  of  the 
speeches  of  David's  men  "  God  has  delivered  thy 
enemy  into  thy  hand."  7Vrc  they  say:  "  Do  to 
him  as  seem e 111  thee  good,''  and  David  cuts  oil' 
the  skirt  of  Saul's  upper  garment,  whereupon  lie 
says,  having  in  mind  this  deed  of  his  and  his 
thereby  disquieted  conscience:  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  lay  hands  on  the  Lord's  Anointed  (xxiv.  5-3 
[4-7]).  IL're  Abishai  wishes  to  kill  Saul,  and 
David  in  connection  with  this  wish  says  similar 
words.  [The  ]>ib.  Conun.  remarks  that  "the  de 
scription  in  ver.  7  is  quite  compatible  with  David 
and  his  companion's  being  hid  in  the  cave."  This 
is  true,  and  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned  we 
might  hold  the  two  narratives  to  refer  to  the  same 
event.  Hut  the  difliculty  is  the  numerous  impor 
tant  changes  which  must  then  be  made  in  one 
narrative  or  both,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  great 
carelessness  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  editor. 
At  the  same  time  the  supposition  of  a  single  in 
cident  in  these  two  narratives  does  not  impugn 
the  inspiration  of  the  Book,  since  we  should 
therein  have  merely  the  error  of  an  editor,  or  pos 
sibly  of  a  transcriber. — TR.] 

Ver.  l:>.  David  went  beyond  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  that  is,  the  mountain  whence 
he  had  previously  reconnoitred  Saul's  camp,  and 
whence  he  had  descended,  ver.  (>. — The  express 
mention  of  "  the  great  distance  and  the  wide  inter 
val  between  them"  shows  that  David's  conduct 
was  here  the  reverse  of  that  at  the  former  meeting 
with  Saul,  when  he  followed  him  out  of  the  cave 
and  called  after  him  (xxiv.  9  [8]).  Here  the 
danger  seemed  to  David  much  greater  than  there. 

— Ver.  14.  (Sx  =  towards).  David's  call  con 
cerned  Abner  especially,  because  it  was  his  duty 
to  watch  over  the  king's  life.  Vnlg. :  "  who  art 
thou  that  criest  and  disqnictcst  the  king?" — Ver. 
15.  David's  ironical  speech. — Art  thou  not  a 


*  In  'JtiftpQ  remark  1)  the  double  Plu.  m  and  Q'7, 
especially  tlie  stat.  constr.  form  *_,  Ges.  £87,  5,  Rem.  1; 
r.unH,  glGO  6  and  Anm.  2,  g211d;  2)  p  for 
having  fallen  out. 


man?  that  i  =,  a  valiant  warrior,"*  who  is  to  an 
swer  for  the  protection  and   security  of  his  king, 

("VDtf  with  SH  is  unusual;  S>*  (Then.)  is  proba 
bly  the  original  reading).  Then  he  refers  to  t!.e 
peril  of  l,f>',  in  which  Saul  just  before  ivallv  wa  ••. 
Sons  of  death  are  yc,  ye  deserve  death  for 
your  neglect  of  duty. — As  x/y/i  thereof  he  shows 
him  the  x^ir/tr  and  the  iratfr-cruxc.  See,  where 
is  the  king's  spear? — That  was  a  clear  proof 
that  Saul  might  have  been  slain  by  him  who  took 
it  awav  (J'L-r.j.  ^"HX  pregnant  construction — 
supply  ""l^,  so  Maurcr,  who  refers  to  Judg.  vi. 
2^).  And  (see  after)  the  water  cruse, 
namely,  see  where  it  is  (Ivcil). — Vrr.  17.  In  ih<- 
darkness  and  at  such  a  distance  Saul  could  m.i 
recognize  David's  person,  but  could  recogni/.j  hi::i 
from  hi.s  voice.  My  voice  !  answers  i)uvid  to 
Saul's  question.  As  the  Sept.  reads  simply  "thy 
servant,"  Theiiius  combines  the  two  an  I  takes  as 
original  text  "the  voice  of  thy  servant."  J'.utthe, 
brief  "  mv  voie .-,"  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  the 
designation  "servant"  is  involved  in  the  added 
worh:  My  lord  king. — [Itmayal  o  be  said  in 
general  that  the  less  courtlv  form  is  the  more  pro 
bable.— Tu.].— Ver.  !-•?.  (;..mp.  xxiv.  KM.",  [9- 
1-].  This  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  perse 
cution  is  the  al'iirmation  of  his  innocence  and  of 
the  groundlessness  of  Saul's  continued  hostility 
to  him.  JJerl.  15.  :  "  The  way  in  which  David  ad 
dresses  Saul  is  so  humble,  so  gentle,  and  so  reve 
rent,  that  we  may  sufficiently  thence  recognize 
the  character  of  his  heart."— Ver.  !'.>.  And  now 
let  my  lord  the  king  hear  the  words  of 
his  servant;  by  this  adjuration  David  will  in 
dicate  to  Saul  how  important  he  thinks  his  fol 
lowing  words  for  their  relation  to  one  another 
and  to  God,  and  how  serious  a  matter  it  is  for  him 
that  Saul  should  weigh  them,  lie  supposes  two 
causes  of  Saul's  hostilitv  as  possible..  First:  If 
the  Lord  hath  incited  thee  against  me. — 
Wrongly  Clerieus  :  "If  Jehovah  incited  thee,  if 
thou  deservedly  attcmptedst  my  destruction,  act 
ing  in  accordance  with  God's  will,  He  would  hear 
thy  prayers  and  take  care  that  thou  shouldst  ne 
ver  fall  into  my  hands  [which  has  not  been  the 
case]."  For,  according  to  this  the  (Urine  causa 
tion  would  be  denied,  while  the  human  would  be 
in  the  next  clause  assumed  as  the  factual  one. 

f Clerieus  says  only  that  the  fact  that  Said  had 
>een  in  David's  power  would  show  that  God  was 
not  watching  over  him,  and  therefore  his  perse 
cution  was  not  with  God's  approval. — Tu.]  Da 
vid's  word  is  based  on  the  conception  that  God 
sometimes  incites  men  to  cril.  Com  p.  2  Sam.  xvi. 
10  sq.,  where  God  is  said  to  have  commanded 
Shimei  to  curse  David,  and  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  ac 
cording  to  which  God  incited  David  to  number 
the  people.  The  idea  that  evil  is,  from  one  point 
of  view,  to  be  referred  to  God  as  its  cause,  is  not 
a  product  of  later  times,  but  is  early  found  in  con- 


*  [Bib.  Com.  "This  incidental  testimony  to  Aimer's 
eminence  as  a  warrior  is  borne  out  by  his  whole  his- 
torv.  At  the  same  time  David's  bantering  tone,  coupled 
with  ver.  1'.),  makes  it  probable  that  David  considered 
Al>nor  his  enemy;  the  latter's  great  influence  with  Saul 
might  have  prevented  the  persecution  of  David.  Abner 
may  have  feared  David  as  a  rival :  his  opposition  to  him 
is  shown  by  his  conduct  after  Saul's  death."  But  all 
this  may  be  explained  also  by  Abner's  devoted  loyalty 
to  his  kinsman  Saul.— TE.] 
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ncction  with  the  idea  of  the  divine  ordering  of 
the  world,  in  which  evil  must  serve  God  in  order 
to  bring  about  His  saving  help  (Gen.  1.  20  comp. 
with  xlv.  7,  8)  and  reveal  His  judicial  glory  (Ex. 
ix.  10).  David  therefore  supposes  the  case  that 
Saul's  hatred  towards  him  rests  on  the  divine  cau 
sality, — comp.  xviii.  10;  xix.  9,  where  the  "evil 
spirit  from  the  Lord,"  which  has  come  upon  Saul, 
is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  his  hate  to  David.  _  The 
"  divine  incitement "  to  evil  consists,  according  to 
David's  view,  in  the  fact  that  Saul,  sunk  deep  in 
sin  by  his  own  fault,  is  further  given  over  by  God 
to  ev'il  in  that  opportunity  is  given  him  to  devel 
op  in  deeds  the  evil  of  his  heart.  [Others  sup 
pose  here,  not  so  well,  an  immediate  reference  to 
the  possession  of  Saul  by  the  evil  spirit,  which 
drives  him  to  these  persecutions. — Tn.].  The 
words:  Let  him  accept  [literally,  smell]  an 
offering,  indicate  the  way  by  which  Saul,  seeing 
whither  he  is  come  by  this  r.;>l '.-occasioned  incli 
nation  to  evil  from  God,  may  again  come  into 
right  relation  with  God.  "Let  him  smell  an  of 
fering  "  (HV ;  the  lliph.  of  iT"l  not  =  ''  cause  to 
smell,"  but  =  "  smell ;"  Sept.  bnQpav&eiri,  Vulg., 
odoretur,  Luther,  man  lasse  ricchcit).  The  odor 
of  the  offering,  here  to  be  smclled,  comes  from  the 
incense  which  was  connected  with  the  meat-offer 
ing  (of  flour  and  groats)  and  was  burned  (Lev. 
ii.  15,  16  ;  vi.  15)  "for  a  sweet  odor,  a  memorial 
to  the  Lord."  The  smelling  of  this  odor  repre 
sents  God's  acceptance  of  the  offering  and  the  of 
ferer  (Gen.  viii.  21),  the  oilering  itself,  the  Min- 
chah  (HrUrp),  meat-offering,  signifying  not  atone- 
m^iit,  but  sanctiflcation  of  life  in  devotion  to  the 
Lord,  the  effect  of  which  is  God's  gracious  accept 
ance.  The  sense  is  :  "  Instead  of  the  anger,  in 
which  God  drives  thcc  to  evil,  mayest  thou  gain 
God's  acceptance,  by  (as  the  outward  offering  with 
its  sweet  odor  signifies)  giving  him  thy  heart  and 
life,  abstaining  from  evil  and  sanctifying  thyself 
to  Him."  David  thereby  also  indirectly  affirms 
that  the  divine  incitement  to  evil  has  its  ground 
in  Saul's  evil  nature  and  will.  Bunsen,  in  gene 
ral  correctly :  "  The  sense  is :  pray  to  God  that 
He  take  the  temptation  from  thee."  Grotius  is 
altogether  wrong :  "  If  this  anger  is  just,  I  do  not 
deprecate  that  it  be  appeased  by  my  death  as  a 
victim."  [Others:  Let  the  evil  spirit  from  God 
be  driven  away  by  an  offering  to  God. — TR.]. — 
The  other  case:  But  if  men  (have  stirred  thee 
up),  be  they  accursed  before  the  Lord. — 
David  here  refers,  as  in  xxiv.  10  [9],  to  the  hostile 
party  that  calumniated  him  to  Saul,  and  kindled 
Saul's  hatred  against  him.  He  sees  no  other  way 
of  escaping  these  dangers  than  flight  to  a  heathen 
land.  For  they  drive  me  away  now ;  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  "to-day,"  "now"  (O^T)) ; 
"  they  have  now  brought  it  about  that,  to  be  safe, 
I  must  flee  the  country"  (Then.).  His  present 
position  is  such  that  he  must  regard  himself  as 
one  driven  out  of  the  country.  That  I  cannot 
join  myself  to  [Eng.  A.  V.,  abide  in]  the  in 
heritance  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  I  am  excluded 
from  association  with  the  Lord's  inheritance  (Bun- 
sen).  The  Lord's  inheritance  is  the  people  of 
God,  the  covenant-people.  Saying,  Go,  serve 
Other  gods,  not  that  his  enemies  had  actually 
given  this  order,  "  but  David  looked  to  deeds  ra 
ther  than  words"  (Calvin);  their  enmity  drove 


him  out  as  effectually  as  a  command.  David's 
line  of  thought  here  is  as  follows:  Only  in  the 
people  Israel  and  in  the  land  of  promise  has  the 
covenant-God  His  dwelling,  for  there  are  all  His 
revelations  in  respect  to  Israel ;  only  there  there 
fore,  in  the  consecrated  place  of  His  dwelling  can 
there  be  true  worship  of  the  Lord ;  outside  this 
holy  region  of  God's  revelation  and  dwelling 
among  His  people  is  the  domain  of  strange  gods; 
thither  driven  he  sees  everywhere  inducement  and 
temptation  to  "serve  other  gods." — This  is  the 
ground  of  his  wish  and  prayer  in  ver.  20:  And 
now,  may  my  blood  not  fall  to  the  ground 
far  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  that  is, 
may  I  be  preserved  from  such  a  fate,  namely, 
driven  from  the  place  of  the  Lord's  gracious  pre 
sence  and  His  people,  to  lose  my  life  by  violence 
afar  of  Fin  the  mid't  of  an  idolatrous  people.  The 
expression  "far  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  and 
the  preceding  words  show  indeed  David's  longing 
after  the  place  of  divine  worship  in  the  taberna 
cle,  but  contain  nothing  which  necessarily  points 
"to  a  later  insertion  of  this  section"  (Then.),  or, 
as  Ewald  alarms,  echoes  the  "bitter  lament  of 
many  who  in  the  seventh  century  were  banished 
by  unrighteous  kings  like  Manasseh."  The  words 
are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  pain  that  David 
felt  at  his  fugitive  life,  which  must  now  lead  him 
to  a  foreign  land,  where  he  must  wander  or  per 
haps  die  far  from  association  in  divine  worship 
with  the  people  of  God  and  from  the  place  of  sup 
plication  to  God.  Grotius  wrongly  :  "  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  Lord,  God  being  witness  and  hereafter 
Avenger"  [so  Eng.  A.  V.,  and  this  rendering  is 
grammatically  defensible,  though  here  perhaps 
not  so  appropriate  as  the  other. — -Tn.]. —  For 
the  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a 
single  flea,  comp.  xxiv.  15  [11].  Here  too  the 
"flea"  sets  forth  what  is  insignificant  in  contrast 
with  the  king  of  Israel.  The  sense  is  :  Thou 
pursuest  me,  who  am  as  weak  in  respect  to  thee 
as  a  flea  in  respect  to  him  who  kills  it.  It  is 
herein  involved  not  only  that  it  is  not  worth 
Saul's  while  to  pursue  him  (Then.),  but  also  that 
it  will  be  only  too  easy  for  the  powerful  king  of 
Israel  to  conquer  him,  the  powerless,  as  one 
crushes  a  flea.  So  understood,  the  words  satis 
factorily  give  the  reason  for  the  preceding  "  Let 
not  my  blood  fall,"  which  Then,  wrongly  calls  in 
question.  There  is  no  reason  for  substituting  for 
the  text  ("  a  flea")  the  Sept.  reading  "my  soul" 
(Then.),  which,  however,  expresses  the  same 
thought,  "Thou  seekest  to  kill  me"  as  the  reason 
for  the  preceding.  As  one  hunts  a  partridge 
in  the  mountains;  an  unnecessary  difficulty  is 
here  made  (Then.)  by  supposing  that  the  compa 
rison  (seeking  a  flea)  is  itself  compared  with  some 
thing  else  (hunting  a  partridge),  which  would 
certainly  be  unnatural  and  unexampled.  But 
there  is  here  rather  a  second  comparison  along 
side  of  the  first,  and  with  the  same  meaning  :  Thou 
strivest  to  destroy  me,  the  insignificant  and  pow 
erless  in  my  isolation  and  abandonment.  The- 
nius  rejects  the  reading  partridge  (Kjp),  on  the 
ground  that  the  bird  is  found  notmtheraountams 
but  in  the  plain,  and  accepts  the  Sept.  "horn-owl" 
(DIDH),  and  further,  regarding  the  designation  of 
David  as  an  insignificant  person  as  here  out  of 
place,  proposes  to  render :  "  as  the  owl  hunts  on 
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the  mountains;"  but,  to  say  nothing  of  this  un 
tenable  supposition  and  of  the  unheard-of  figure 
of  the  owl  as  a  "  hunter,"  we  reply  simply  with 
Winer  in  reference  to  the  "  partridge  on  the  moun 
tains:"  "  Partridges  are  usually  not  hunted  on  the 
mountains,  since  they  stay  in  the  fields.  .  .  .  But 
the  text  is  not  so  absurd';  ...  a  single  straying 
partridge  on  the  mountains  is  not  thought  worth 
hunting,  since  they  can  be  found  in  flocks  in 
the  plain  "  (Bib.  R.-  W.  II.  s.  r.).  (Also  the  Ger 
man  "Itebhnhn"  [partridge]  is  derived  from 
"rufen"  [to  call].  Uunayn.*)  But  from  the  con 
nection  and  the  words  of  David,  who  has  before 
lamented  his  enforced  separation  from  association 
with  the  people  of  Israel,  the  following  thought 
also  is  expressed  in  this  comparison,  as  in  the 
other:  Me,  isolated  from  God's  people,  far  from 
all  association,  a  fugitive  from  thy  machinations 
on  the  mountain  heights,  thou  seckest  at  all  costs 
to  destroy,  as  one  hunts  a  single  fugitive  partridge 
on  the  mountains  only  to  kill  it  at  all  costs,  while 
otherwise  from  its  insignificance  it  would  not  be 
hunted,  since  partridges  'are  to  Ira  found  in  the 
field  in  flocks. — "This  speech  of  David  was  tho 
roughly  suited  to  sharpen  Saul's  conscience  and 
lead  him  to  give  up  his  enmity,  if  he  still  had  an 
ear  for  the  voice  of  truth"  (Keil).  While  these 
words  are  similar  to  those  in  xxiv.  10-10  [9-l">]  (as 
natural  from  the  similarity  of  the  circumstances), 
the  following  essential  differenc«s  yet  exist.  There 
David,  in  order  to  prove  to  Saul  how  unfounded 
hi-?  illusion  is  (namely,  that  David  is  seeking  his 
lifj),  shows  him  that  his  life  was  in  his  (David's) 
hand,  that  he  would  not  touch  the  Lord's  anointed 
but  spared  him;  here,  on  the  contrary,  he  calls 
Saul  to  account  for  his  ceaseless  persecution,  re 
presents  to  him  that  he  is  determined  to  destroy 
him  who,  compared  with  the  mighty  king,  is  in- 
signiiicant,  and  presses  him  to  abandon  this  pur 
pose. 

Ver.  21.  To  these  words  of  David  corresponds 
with  precision  Saul's  answer  (ver.  21),  which  is 
essentially  different  from  that  in  xxiv.  18  [17]. 
With  the  confession:  I  have  sinned,  he  joins 
the  reijuest  that  David  would  return,  and  the  pro 
mise  that  he  would  no  more  do  him  evil,  and  adds 
as  reason;  because  my  life  was  precious  in 
thy  eyes  this  day. — [Keil  thinks  that  Saul  is 
less  penitent,  more  har  lened  here  than  in  chap, 
xxiv.,  and  this  shows  the  difference  of  the  events ; 
but  Thenius  and  Bib.  Comm.  are  right  in  de 
claring  that  Saul's  expression  of  sorrow  and  re 
pentance  in  as  decided  here  as  in  the  former  case. 
No  good  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  for 
either  view. — Tu.]. — Ver.  22.  David  offers  to  re 
turn  the  spear  and  cruse,  the  sign  that  he  had 
spared  Saul's  life. — Vers.  23,  24.  These  words  at 
tach  themselves  immediately  to  that  silently  elo 
quent  proof  of  his  guilelessness  and  pure  disposi 
tion,  lie  1)  declares  himself  to  be  a  "man  of 
righteousness  and  faithfulness,"  and  assigns  as  proof 
his  sparing  Saul's  life.  (For  T3  read  with  all 
the  vss.  "T3,  the  '  might  easily  fall  out  on  ac 
count  of  tho  following  1 ).  Thenius  holds  this 
sell-praise  of  David  as  proof  that  the  section  xxiv. 

*  [The  Heb.  word  for  "  partridge,"  nnrc  means  "  the 
caller,"  and  so  perhaps  the  EUR.  "quail."  Pietet  (Orig. 
Jwlnr  ntrnp.)  thinks  that  rebhnhn="  ppeekled  bird,"  and 
perdu:,  partridge  has  perhaps  the  same  meaning.— TB.] 


18-20  [17-19],  where  Saul  praises  and  blesses 
David,  is  the  original.  But  what  is  this  alleged 
"self-praise"  but  the  positive  ajjii-iiuitivn  of  what 
David  says  in  xxiv.  12  [11]  (regarded  bv  Then, 
as  original ) :  "  there  is  no  evil  in  my  hand"  and  no 
iniquity,  and  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee,"  and 
in  his  confident  appeal  to  God's  righteous  judgment, 
vers.  13,  Iti  [12,  I-")]  ?  All  that  is  the  content  of 
the  idea  "  riyhteoiusness,"  which  he  here,  in  contrast 
with  Saul's  unrighteousness,  applies  to  himself. 
And  no  more  is  it  self-praise  when  he  speaks  of 
hiA faithfulness,  but  simply  the  expression  of  his 
reverence  towards  the  Lord's  Anointed,  in  spite 
of  Saul's  perfidious  and  injurious  conduct. — The 
j  words  "the  Lord  gave  thee  into  my  hand ''  in- 
i  elude  the  thought :  "Thereby  did  the  Lord  put 
me  to  the  test."  This  test  David  had  stood,  ex 
hibiting  ''  righteousness  and  faithfulness."  And 
therefore  he  can  now  2)  sav  in  good  conscience: 
The  Lord  will  requite  the  man  (namely, 
me)  [Eng.  A.  V.  better,  "  render  to  every  man." 
— Tu.].  The  explanation  of  this  assertion  is  given 
in  ver.  21:  And  behold,  as  thy  life  Was 
much  set  by  this  day  in  my  eyes,  so  will 
ray  life,  etc.,  that  is,  the  Lord  will  requite  mv 
rightcousness  and  faithfulness  towards  thee  in 
sparing  thy  life,  as  the  Lord's  Anointed,  bv  so  val 
uing  my  life  as  to  save  it  from  the  dangers  which 
thou  prepares!  for  it.  It  is  diiiictilt  to  see  why 
(Thenius)  such  an  expectation  of  the  Lord's 
protection  and  help,  founded  on  a  good  conscience, 
is  not  genuinely  Davidic,  and  therefore  to  be 
esteemed  not  original.  Yet  David  here  says 
nothing  essentially  different  from  what  lie  declares 
in  xxiv.  13,  Id  [12,  !•">]  of  the  Lord  as  his  judge, 
who  will  avenge  him  on  Saul,  give  success  to  his 
cause,  and  save  him  from  Saul's  hand.  Stiihclin's 
remark  (Lchen  Jhirid's,  p.  2o),  that  David  liked 
to  praise  himself  like  the  Arabian  heroes,  is 
thoroughly  wrong;  for  David  everywhere  gives 
God  the  highest  praise,  even  where,  as  here,  he 
affirms  what  is  true  of  himself. — "All  tribulation" 
(J"P¥  /3)»  all  the  straits  which  Saul  would  here 
after,  as  he  knew,  prepare  for  him.  For  Saul 
confesses  indeed  that  he  has  done  him  wrong,  and 
will  no  more  work  evil  against  him;  but  this, 
recollecting  Saul's  instability  and  that  former  tear 
ful  promise  of  his  [xxiv.  1(>],  he  could  regard 
only  as  the  expression  of  a  momentary  better  feel 
ing;  behind  this  he  saw  Saul's  unbroken  heart, 
more  and  more  hardened,  which,  when  this  gust 
of  better  feeling  had  passed  over,  would  exhibit 
its  old  wickedness,  yea,  after  the  quenching  of 
these  better  impulses  and  resolutions,  must  be  all 
the  more  hardened.* — Ver.  2o.  Saul's  last  word 
to  David :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  my  son  David ; 
thou  wilt  both  undertake  and  also  fully 
perform,  does  not  express  a  changed  disposition, 
love  instead  of  the  old  enmity,  but  the  fleeting 
better  feeling  which  David's  noble  conduct  had 
induced,  and  which  compelled  him  to  affirm  that 
David  would  come  victorious  forth  through  the 


*  [Rib.-Cbm.  remarks  that  tho  sentiment  hero  nsrribed 
to  David  is  put  into  Saul's  mouth  in  xxiv.  17-1!)  [Heb. 
1S-20],  and  that  (supposing  the  same  event  related  in 
xxiv.  and  xxvi.)  a  parallel  rase  is  found  in  Matt.  xxi.  41, 
and  Luke  xx.  Itt.  However  this  does  not  favor  the  sup 
position  of  one  event,  for  as  in  the  Gospels  both  Jesus 
and  His  hearers  may  have  said  on  the  same  occasion 
what  is  reported,  so  here  Saul  mav  have  said  at  one 
time  what  David  said  at  another.— fa.] 
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1's  help  out  of  all  the  straits  of  his  persecu 
tions. — The  content  and  character  of  Saul's  words 


Lord' 


in  xxiv.  17-23  [Eng.  16-22]  are  very  different 
from  these,  though  both  contain  Saul's  confession 
of  wrong.  But  the  first  time  [xxiv.]  he  makes 
his  confession  with  tears,  with  acknowledgment 
of  the  fruitlessness  of  his  attempts  against  David 
and  the  unavoidable  transition  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  latter,  whom  he  adjures  them  to  spare  his 
familv.  But  here  his  inward  emotion  is  not  nearly 
so  strong  and  deep;  he  afiirms  merely  that  lie  is 
sorry  for  his  former  conduct,  and^will  not  repeat 
it.  'Keil  is  therefore  right  in  saying  that  "  he  is 
evidently  here  already  much  more  hardened." 
And  David  went  his  way,  and  Saul  re 
turned  to  his  place.  Thus  they  parted  for 
ever.  Fieri.  -B. :  "Their  souls  were  not  at  one; 
therefore  they  remained  asunder."  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  it' is  not  said  of  Saul,  as  xxiv.  23  [22]  : 
"lie  returned  to  his  house."  This  points  to  the 
fact  that  he  continued  his  persecution  of  David, 
as  also  appears  from  th-  latter's  flight  (hinted  at 
in  vers.  19,  20)  to  the  Philistines,  where  we  find 
him  in  chap,  xxvii.  [It  is  not  nec-ssarv  to  sup- 

B).se   that  Saul   continued  his  pursuit  of  David, 
avid's  apprehension   in  xxvii.  1  was  a  general 
one,  and  very  nat'.iral,  even  though  Saul  had  re 
turned  home  to  his  "place"  in  Gibeah. — TK.] 

HISTORICAL    AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  conception  "that  God  incites  to  sin"  in 
the  Old  Testament  b, -longs  to  the  same  circle  of 
thought  as  the  idea,  carried  over  by  Paul  into  the 
New  Testament,  of  man's  hardening  in  sin  as  a 
divine  act.  The  hardening  pertains  only  to  the 
inner  being,  to  heart  and  disposition  (which  be 
comes  insusceptible  to  the  inllueives  of  the  divine 
word  and  Spirit"),  to  the  will,  which  persistently 
sets  itself  against  Clod's  holy  will,  to  the  ethical 
habit  of  the  whole  personality,  in  which  irrccep- 
tivity  for  good  has  become  permanent  in  such 
wise" that  the  capacity  for  free  sell-determination 
against  the  evil  for  the  good  has  ceased.  Accord 
ing  to  the  law  of  His  righteous  moral  government 
of  the  world,  which  punishes  evil  with  evil,  God 
abandons  the  man  who  shuts  himself  up  against 
the  invoking  of  the  divine  Spirit  to  the  thereby 
engendered  moral  condition  of  inward  hardening, 
sin  becoming  a  factual  necessity  for  him.  The 
divine  incitement  to  ceil,  on  the  other  hand,  refers 


s  producing 

sistent  with  His  holiness  (comp.  James  i.  13),  but 
in  His  occasioning  the  evil  to  break  forth  from  the 
hidden  depths  of  the  heart  and  realize  itself  in 
deeds,  though  this  need  neither  presuppose  nor 
induce  hardening,  is  rather  intended  to  be  the 
mean  and  avenue  to  the  salvation  and  bettering 
of  the  sinner.  Ilengstenberg  on  Ps.  li.  6 :  "  Sin 
pertains,  indeed,  to  man.  He  may  always  free  him 
self  from  it  by  penitence.  But  if  he  does.no£  re 
pent,  then  the  forms  in  which  sin  exhibits  itself 
are  no  longer  under  his  control,  but  under  God's 
dispensation,  who  determines  them  as  pleases 
Him,  as  accords  with  the  plan  of  His  government 
of  the  world,  for  His  own  honor,  and,  so  long  as 
He  is  not  absolutely  rejected,  for  the  good  of  the 


sinner.  He  puts  the  sinner  in  positions  in  which 
just  this  or  that  temptation  specially  assails  him ; 
He  leads  the  thoughts  to  definite  objects  of  sinful 
desire,  and  causes  them  there  to  remain  and  not 
pass  on  to  others."  This  divine  incitement  to 
sin  presupposes  the  actual  free  determination  of 
the  will  in  respect  to  the  sins  to  which  the  incite 
ment  pertains.  In  this  connection  O.  v.  Gerlach 
excellently  remarks  on  v.r.  19:  "That  the  Lord 
incites  a  man  to  sin  .  .  .  must  always  be  the  result 
of  a  conscious,  cherished  sin  or  sinful  direction 
of  the  will,  whence  then  come  sins  of  deed  for 
punishment,  and  also  for  the  possible  bettering  of 
the  man.  In  order  to  obviate  this  terrible  punish 
ment  of  sin  by  sin,  David  says  Saul  must  again 
approach  the  Lord  in  an  offering  which  atones  for 
sin  and  restores  the  heart  to  the  Lord." 

2.  The  inhrrif'ince  =  possession,  property  is  the 
people  of  God  in  so  far  as  He  is  their  Lord,  who 
has  made  them  Jlis  people  by  choosing  them  out 
of  the  mass  of  the  other  nations  to  be  the  bearer  and 
organ  of  His  self-revelation,  and  has  made  a  cove 
nant  wuh  them.    Comp/Deut.  i.  29  ;  iv.  20;  ix.  20, 
29 ;  Ps.  xxvii  i.  9.    The  complete  fulfilment  of  this 
idea  of  the  peculiar  people  [=  property-people] 
is  found  in  the  New  Testament  covenant-relation 
and  the  thence  resulting  association  of  men,  who 
by  Christ's  redemption  and  reconciliation  have 
become  God's  property;  that  is,  [it  is  found]  in 
the  community  of  the  kingdom  in  faith  in  Christ. 
The   f/re:'ti:st   evil   David  thinks   to  be  exclusion 
from   holy  life-association  with  his  God   among 
idolaters.     The  greatest  good  for  him  is  to  belong 
to  this  property  of  God,  and  to  this  kingdom-com 
munity  in  the  service  of  the  living  God.     Therein 
is  typically  set  forth  the  highest  good  which  he 
who  has  become  God's  property  in  Christ,  finds 
in  participation  in  God's  kingdom,  and  its  bless 
ings. 

3.  There  is  a  self-accusation  which,  like  SauPs 
confession  of  sin  (ver.  21),  is  far  from  true  repent 
ance,  because  it  is  based  not  on  the  broken  heart 
and  the  abandoned  self-will,  but  on  a  transient  dis 
position  and  superficial  emotion,  and  in  the  recog 
nition  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  one's  ou-n 
will  over  against  the  divine  will,  and  there  is  want 
ing  the  earnestness  of  self-denial.     In  such  a  con 
dition  of  soul,  as  Saul's  example  shows,  even  these 
better  impulses  and  superficial  penitences  gradu 
ally  cease,  and  the  judgment  of  hardening  recedes 
with  irretardable  steps  from  repentance. 

4.  There  is  a  self -assert  ion,  as  David's  example 
shows  (vcrs.  23,  24),  which  not  only,  without  be 
coming  self-praise  and  self-glorification,  in  right 
eousness  and  faithfulness  sets  one  in  the  true  light 
against  unjust  accusation  and  enmity,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Lord  and  His  honor  (in  whose  service  the 
man  knows  himself  to  be),   but  also  serves  to 
affirm  the  moral  worth  of  one's  own  personality, 
and  to  maintain  one's  real  personal  honor,  which 
has  its  root  in  God's  service.     One  is  not  therein 
concerned  with  the  affirmation  of  his  own  merits, 
but  with  the  earnest,  true  declaration  of  the  posi 
tion  which  his  inner  life,  in  accordance  with  God's 
demands,  and  through  the  power  of  His  Spirit, 
occupies  towards  God  in  true  piety.     Conscious 
of  such  relation  of  heart  to  his  God,  the  servant 
of  God  (as  David  knew  himself  to  be  over  against 
his  unjust  persecutor,  Saul)  in  tribulation  and  suf 
ferings  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  God's  righteous 
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judgment,  and  with  joyful  confidence  to  look  for 
His  help  and  salvation  promised  to  the  righteous 
and  innocent. 

5.  Among  the  Psalms  of  David  it  is  particularly 
the  xvii.  and  xviii.  in  which  there  is  such  clear 
expression  of  earnest,  conscious  power  to  affirm 
rifjhlcousnexs  and  innocence  by  reason  of  personal 
experience  of  ungodly  enmity  and  divine  deliver 
ance,  that  we  must  at  least  suppose  the  recollec 
tion  of  Saul's  persecutions  to  be  a  concurring  fac 
tor  in  them.  In  the  title  of  Psalm  xviii.  :  "  By 
the  servant  of  the  Lord,  by  David,  who  spake  to 
the  Lord  the  words  of  this  Song  in  the  day  when 
the  Lord  had  saved  him  from  the  hand  of  all  his 
enemies  and  from  the  hand  of  Slid,"  the  reference 
to  Saul  accords  with  essential  features  in  the  eon- 
tent,  of  the  Psalm  according  to  the  points  of  view 
above  indicated,  though  the  Psalm  docs  not  ref  >r 
exclusively  to  the  time  of  Saul  (see  on  2  Sam. 
xxii.).  But  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  whole co n- 
fcnf  of  Psalm  xvii.  presupposes  such  a  position 
and  such  experiences  as  are  described  here  in 
chaps,  xxiv.  and  xxvi. ;  for  indivi  lual  por'.ions 
set  forth  the  same  ideas  and  thoughts  that  David 
here  expresses;  in  vers.  1,  2,  5  is  contained  a  si 
milar  appeal,  in  part  to  his  righteousness  and 
faithfulness,  in  part  to  God's  righteous  judgment, 
against  the  unrighteousness  of  His  enemies; 
through  the  whole  Psalm  sounds  the  same  tone 
of  firm  confidence  in  the  Lord's  help  and  victo 
rious  conduct  of  the  course  of  the  righteous  against 
their  enemies.  Here,  too,  the  experiences  of  the 
Sauline  Period  show  themselves  as  the  fruitful 
soil  of  David's  psalm-poetry. 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  CRAMER:  The  temporal  good  fortune 
of  pious  men  often  does  not  last  long  ;  ere  one  ex 
pects  it,  the  cross  is  again  before  their  door. 
Therefore  boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow;  for  thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  Prov. 
xxvii.  1. — Vers.  2,  3.  HEDIXGER  (from  HALL)  : 
Good  motions  that  fall  into  wicked  hearts  are  like 
some  sparks  that  fall  from  the  flint  and  steel  into 
wet  tinder,  lightsome  for  the  time  but  soon  out. 
Chap.  xxiv.  17. — BERL.  B. :  Ah  Saul,  thou  de- 
ceivedst  thyself,  God  is  stronger  than  thou,  and 
thou  wilt  only  be  an  occasion  for  new  victories. — 
Vers.  5  sq.  SCITLTER:  Saul  is  in  peril  of  his  life; 
to  human  eyes  he  is  lost.  And  who  has  cast  him 
into  such  peril  ?  Who  else  than  himself?  His 
hatred,  with  which  he  anew  persecuted  David. 
From  this  we  should  learn  how  constantly  sin  is 
the  ruin  of  men.  He  who  does  evil,  always  does 
himself  the  greatest  hurt. — [Ver.  8.  Our  best 
friend  becomes  our  worst  enemy,  when  he  would 
persuade  us  to  do  wrong.  Comp.  Matt.  xvi.  23. 
— TR.]. — Vers.  10,  11.  HEDIXGER:  Love  and 
righteousness  in  a  pious  man's  heart  is  invincible. 
[Vers.  9-11.  HENRY:  David  gives  two  reasons 
why  he  would  not  destroy  Saul,  nor  permit  an 
other  to  do  it.  1.  It  would  be  a  sinful  affront  to 
God's  ordinance.  Saul  was  the  Lord's  anointed 
king  of  Israel.  .  .  .  No  man  could  resist  him  and 
be  guiltless;  the  thing  David  feared  was  guilt, 
and  his  concern  respected  his  innocence  more 
than  his  safety.  2.  It  would  be  a  sinful  antici 
pation  of  God's  providence  ;  God  had  sufficiently 
showed  him,  in  Xabal's  case,  that  if  he  left  it  to 
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Him  todo  right  lie  would  do  it  in  due  time.  .  .  . 
Thus  bravely  does  he  prefer  his  conscience  to  his 
interest,  and  trust  God  with  the  issue. — Tu. — 
Ver.  12  sq.  OsiAXDER  :  Kvcn  though  opportu- 
nitv  for  revenge  is  given  us,  yet  we  should  not 
avenge  ourselves,  but  commit  vengeance  to  God. 
— SCHLIER:  God  grant  that  we  may  all  learn  to 
love  our  enemies,  that  we  mav  learn  to  requite 
evil  with  good  !  For  this  is  certain:  hatred  ex 
cites  strife  ;  but  love  helps  mightily  to  peace,  and 
overcomes  much  evil. —  Ver.  14.  STAUKI::  Even 
in  cross  and  persecution  one  should  njoice  and 
be  of  good  courage. — Ver.  'JO.  S.  Sni.Min:  The 
feebler  and  more  powerless  the  pious  are  under 
trouble  and  persecution,  the  inure  thev  mav  lean 
on  God's  support. — Ver.  'Jl.  BI:I;L.  B.:  Nothing 
can  more  soften  a  hard  disposition  than  humility 
and  gentleness. — There  is  no  sinner  so  hardened 
but  God  sends  him  now  and  then  a  ray  of  illumi 
nation  to  show  him  all  his  error.  But  ah  !  when 
they  are  awakened  by  such  divine  niovings,  ii  is 
onlv  for  some  moments;  and  such  a  movement  is 
searcelv  pa--t  ere  thev  fall  back  nt  once  into  tin  ir 
former  life,  and  forget  again  all  thai  they  had 
promised.  —  STARICE:  Although  the  ungodly 
sometimes  appear  as  if  they  wi-hed  to  turn  and 
become  pious,  yet  they  soon  fall  oil' again  and  go 
on  again  in  their  ungodliness. — SCIILI  i:n  :  Kven 
if  we  here  and  there  lightly  make  a  confession  of 
our  faults,  how  is  it  as  to  a  downright  confession 
of  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  Has  God's  goodness 
led  us  to  repentanct-?  Has  His  compassion 
opened  our  heart  ?  <)  let  us  not  turn  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  into  lasciviousness. — STARKE: 
Truly  penitent  sinners  must  confess  their  sins,  a«k 
forgiveness,  and  promise  amendment,  and  this 
not  hypocritically  but  in  all  sincerity  (Matt.  xix. 
1(>).  *  [''  I  have  sinned."  Spurgeon  has  a  sermon 
(Am.  Ed.,  Third  Series)  upon  this  confession  as 
made  bv  seven  different  persons  in  the  Bible. — 
Tu.]. — Ver.  23.  God  is  righteous;  a  believing 
soul  recognizes  that  to  its  consolation. — Ver.  24. 
OSIAXDER:  Just  as  God  punishes  one  barbarity 
through  another,  so  He  rewards  benefits  with  be 
nefits.  SEIJ.  SCIIMID:  Xo  one  is  greater  than  he 
whose  soul  is  much  set  by  in  the  eyes  of  God. — 
Ver.  2").  CRAMER:  Horrible  wickedness,  to  know 
one  thing  and  do  another,  and  thus  knowingly 
to  kick  against  the  pricks. — The  ungodly  must 
often  be  their  own  prophets.  Prov.  x.  24. — SKB. 
SCIIMID  :  "When  the  enemies  and  persecutors  of 
the  pious  have  long  enough  raged  and  striven 
against  the  will  of  God,  they  must  at  last  against 
their  will  yield  the  victory  to  God  and  the  pious. 
[TAYT.OR  :  So  far  as  we  know,  this  was  the  last 
meeting  between  Saul  and  David  ;  and  it  is  plea- 
ping  to  think  that  after  all  that  had  occurred, 
Saul's  latest  utterance  to  him  was  one  of  benedic 
tion  ;  at  once  a  vindication  of  David's  conduct  in 
the  past,  and  a  forecast  of  his  glory  in  the  future. 
Verily,  the  Psalmist  was  speaking  from  his  own 
experience  when  he  said,  "commit  thy  way  unto 
the  Lord  ;  trust  also  in  Him  ;  and  He  shall  bring 
it  to  pass.  And  He  shall  bring  forth  thy  righte 
ousness  as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment  a.s  the  noon 
day."— TR.] 

[Ver.  15.  "Art  thonaman?"  True  men  ex 
horted  not  to  act  unworthily  of  their  manhood. 
-TR.] 

[Ver.  21.   "  I  have  played  the  fool."     1)  In 
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listening  to  slanderers  against  an  innocent  man 
(vcr.  19,  comp.  xxiv.  9).  2)  In  opposing  a  man 
who  evidently  must  succeed  (vcr.  25).  3)  In  re 
sisting  the  known  designs  of  Providence  (xxiv. 
20,  comp.  xxiii.  17).  4)  In  rcnri<:r,iy  a  wrong 
already  confessed  and  temporarily  forsaken  (xxiv. 


16-22).  Remark  :  One  may  confess  his  folly  and 
tako  no  step  towards  becoming  wiser.  The  be 
nefit  of  such  a  confession  depends  upon  whether 
it  is  made  in  bitterness  or  in  humility. — TR.] 

[Upon  this  chapter  in  general,  comp.  above  on 
chap.  xxiv. — Tn.] 


IX.  David  at  Ziylag  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.  1-12. 

David  said  in  his  heart,  I  shall  now  perish  one  day  by  the  hand  of 
Saul ;  there  is  nothing  better1  for  me  than  that  I  should  speedily  escape  into  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  ;  and  Saul  shall  despair2  of  me  to  seek  me  any  more  in  any 

2  coast  of  Israel ;  so  shall  I  escape  out  of  his  hand.     And  David   arose   and  he  [om. 
ho]  passed  over  with  [ho  and]  the3  six  hundred  men  that  were  with  him  unto  Ach- 

3  ish,4  the  son  of  Maoch,  king  of  Gath.     And  David  dwelt  with  Achish  at  Gath,  he 
and  his  men;  every  man  with  his  household,  even  \om.  even]  David  with  [and]  his 
two   wives,  Ahinoam   the  Jezreelitess,  and  Abigail   the  Carrnelitess,5  Nabal's  wife 

4  [Nabal's  wife,  the  Carmelitess].     And  it  was  told  Saul  that  David  was  fled  to  Gath  ; 
and  he  sought  no  more  again  for  him. 

5  And  David  said  unto  Achish,  If  I  have  now  found  grace  in  thine   eyes,  let  them 
give  me  a  place  in  some  town  in  the  country  [in  one   of  the   country-cities],  that  I 
may  dwell  there;  for  why  should  thy  servant  dwell   in  the  royal  city  with  thee? 

6  Then  [And]  Achish  gave  him  Ziklag  that  day  ;  wherefore  Ziklag  pertaiucth  unto 

7  [to]  the  kings  of  Jtidah  unto  this  day.     And  the  time  that  David  dwelt  in  the  coun 
try  of  the  Philistines  was  a  full  [pm.  full]  year  and  four  months, 

8  And  David  and  his  men  went  up  and  invaded   the   Geshurites  and  the  Gezrites6 
and  the  Amalekites  ;  for7  those  nations  were  of  old  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as 

9  thou  goest  to  Shur,  even  [and]   unto  the  land  of  Egypt.     And  David  smote  the 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  So  the  Vulg. ;  Ohald.  and  Syr.  have :  "  there  is  nothing  good  for  mo,  but  I  will  escape,"  which  is  the 
rendering  adopted  by  Erdmann.     Very  near  this  is  the  Sept.   e&v  prj.     It  is  more  literally  exact,  but  Eng.  A.  V. 
gives  the  sense. — It  is  not  necessary  to  read  Q£$  "^  instead  of  ^3- — TR.] 

2  [Ver.  1.  Or,  "desist  from  mo."     The  idea  of  the  word  is  "to  give  a  thing  up  as  impossible  or  useless." — TR.] 

3  [Vcr.  2.  The  Art.  is  properly  inserted  as  in  Sept.;  it  is  required  by  the  connection  and  permitted  by  the 
Heb.— Tu.] 

4  [Ver.  2.  The  origin  and  moaning  of  these  names  are  uncertain  ;  conjectures  may  be  found  in  the  lexicons 
of  Gesenius  and  Fiirst.     Ilitzig's  comparison  of  the  Sept.  form  'A*xo"?  with  'A-y^0"1??  i's  groundless. — TR.] 

5  [Ver.  X  Sopt.  has  "wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite,"  and  so  Arab. ;  Syr.,  Vulg.,  and  Ohald.,  are  ambiguous.    The 
Greek  text  is  supported  by  xxx.  5,  and  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  and  is  probably  to  bo  preferred  here. — Tu.] 

6  [Ver.  8.  So  the  Qeri;'  Kethib  is  "Girzites,"  both  unknown  names.    Sept.  has  merely  '•  Gosirites  and  Amale 
kites,"  whence  Wellhausen  supposes  the  Hob.  "Geshurites"  and  "Gezrites"  to  be  aduplct  or  double  reading  (by 
clerical  error)  of  the  same  name,  of  which  there  are  many  examples  in  the  Sept.,  but  very  few  in  the  Hob.    As 
the  Sept.  mi'rht  easily  have  omitted  one  name  accidentally  or  from  not  understanding  it,  and  as  the  other  VSS. 
all  give  three  names  (Syr.  and  Arab,  putting  "Gedola"  for  the  second)  it  is  better  to  retain  the  ITeb.  text.— TR.] 

7  [Ver.  8.  On  this  difficult  clause  see  Erdmann  in  the  Exposition.    Instead  of  "as  thou  goest  to."  wo  may 
nder  "  unto,"  "  unto  Shur  and  l->ypt."     On  the  text  (which  the  VSS.  treat  variously"!  it  may  be  remarked  1)  that 
e  TC/\X  refers  to  the  V"H*n,  and'Erdmann's  translation  "the  land  which  they  of  old  inhabited"  is  so  far  cor- 

Y  ""'  <    V  T  T 

rect;  2)  the  sentence  requires  a  name  of  a  place  instead  of  u)'iy,  a  terminus  a  quo  to  correspond  to  the  terminus 

ad  qucm,  and  the  parenthetic  rendering  of  Erdmann  "and  David  invaded  .  .  .  the  Amalekites— for  these  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  (th^y  inhabited)  of  old— as  far  as  Shur  and  Egypt"  is  against  the  connection 
of  the  words,  while  the  insertion  of  "  they  inhabited"  after  "  which"  is  violent,  and  here  not  permissible. — If  we 

provisionally  read  cStt  (as  some  Grk.  MSS.  read  and  the  Vat.  MS.  suggests),  we  may  render :  "  David  invaded  .  .  . 
the  Amalekites,  for  these  inhabited  the  land  which  reached  from  Telem  to  Shur  and  to  Egypt "  (so  Thenius  and 
Wellhausen).  By  omitting  Vu'^  we  get  a  simple  sense:  "  for  these  inhabited  the  land  of  old,  etc."  (so  Syr.  and 

Vulg.,  followed  by  End.  A.  V.) :  but.  as  Then,  remarks,  what  is  the  propriety  of  referring  here  to  the  antiquity  of 
these  tribes  ? — Sept.  (Vat.)  here  lias  a  duplct. — Tu.] 


re 
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land,  and  left  [saved]  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  and  took  away  [om.  away] 
the8  sheep  and  the  oxen  and  the  asses  and  the  camels  and  the  apparel,  and  returned 

10  and  came  to  Achish.     And  Achish  said,  Whither9  have  ye  made  a  road  [an  inroad] 
to-day  ?     And  David  said,  Against  the  south  of  Judith  and  against  the  south  of  the 

11  Jerahmeelites  and  against  the  south  of  the  Kenites.     And  David  saved  neither  man 
nor  woman  alive  to  bring  tit/ingx  lorn,  tidings]  to  Oath,  saying,  lest  they  should  tell 
on  u?,  saying,  Bo  did  David,  and  so  will  be]°  his  manner   all   tho   while  lie  dwelleth 

12  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines.     And  Achish  believed   [confided  in]  David,  say 
ing,  He  hath  made  his  people  Israel  utterly  to  abhor  him,  therefore  [and]  he  shall 
be  my  servant  forever. 

8  [Ver.  0.  The  Articles  are  here  proper,  because  the  ITeb.,  thouirh  without  the  Art.,  supposes  that  all  tho  ani 
mals  and  clothing  were  earned  <>H'. — Tu.] 

»  [Ver.  10.  Instead  of  Si<  several  MSS.  of  De  Rossi  read  JX,  whieh  is  .safer  (so  En-.  A.  V.;.  The  MS.S.  aild 
Edd.  in  the  succeeding  words  waver  between  7^'  and  7X  (as  in  v«-r.  8). — Tn.| 

1°  [Ver.  11.  Pyr.,  Chald..  Arab,  and  some  MSS.,  rosrard  this  dan  ie  as  the  word  of  the  narrator,  not  of  the  inform 
ers,  and  t his  is  better,  since  t he  int'  >rni' TS  would  not  o\-j>re>s  an  opinion  as  to  1  >avid's  future  conduct.  I'm  ;i  full 
stop  after  David,  and  render  :  "  And  this  was  his  custom  all  tho  while  he  dwelt,  ttc."— Tii.j 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

V.  1.  Da  rid  ft'cs  to  Philixfia  to  kin>/  Arliith  of 
Gntli.  Tint  tliis  is  not  tlu1  continuation  of  chap. 
xxiv.  2:>  [22],  l>tit  of  xxvi.  2~>,  luis  ul ready  been  es 
tablished,  against  Theniua.  In  spite  of  Saul's  re 
newed  assurances  that  he  would  desist  from  his 
hostility,  David,  on  account  of  his  repeatedly  ex 
hibited  vacillation  in  feeling  and  purpose,  could 
no  longer  remain  in  the  land  of  Judah  ;  the  event 
which  he  hints  at  in  xxvi.  P.),  which  his  increased 
Buffering  (the  explanation  of  which  is  given  in 
chap,  xxvi.)  predicts,  now  occurs;  lie  is  obliged 
bv  Saul's  renewed  machinations  (comp.  ver.  4)  to 
leave  the  country,  to  go  to  Phi  list  la.*  And 
David  said  to  his  heart="  thought,  reflected" 
— thus  dramatically  is  David  introduced,  inking 
counsel  with  himself  what  he  is  to  do  in  respect  to 
Saul's  continued  hostility.  The  word  "now" 
(nP£)  refers  to  his  present  dangerous  position. 
I  shall  now  be  carried  off  into  Saul's  hand 
— not:  "fy/thc  hand"  (Keil,  De  W.,  and  others). 
This  expression:  "into  the  hand"  ('&  T3)  has 
led  the  ancient  versions  to  modify  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  verb  "snatch  away"  into  "Ho  de 
livered"  (Sept.),  "fair  (Vnlg.).  [fallen  and 
Philippaon  render  "perish  by  the  hand;"  Bible 
Commentary:  "fall  into  the  hand."  The  Nipli. 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  "perish"  in  1  Sam.  xii. 
25  (so  Erdmann)  and  xxvi.  10 — and  this  sense 
suits  here,  though  the  others  are  also  good. — Tu.] 
There  is  nothing  good  for  me. — That  is, 
here,  or,  if  I  remain  here,  as  the  connection  sug 
gests.  On  account  of  this  negation  the  "2  is  to  be 
rendered  simply  "but"  (Cliald.,  Syr.),  not  "yea, 
I  will  flee"  (Manr.,  De  W.),  nor  "is  it  not  better 
that  I  flee?"  (Vulg.),  nor  (supplying  OX  with 
Sept.),  "there  is  nothing  good  for  me,  unless" 
(Thenins). — His  ground  for  this  determination: 
Saul  -will  desist  from  me  .  .  .  .  and  I  shall 


*  [Tho  reason  why  David  goes  to  Philistia  rather  than 
to  friendly  Moah  is  perhaps  partly  heeauso  he  would  bo 
more  secure  with  this  strong  military  nation  (heinp  no 
longer  able  with  his  large  band,  in  which  were  many 
women  and  children,  to  hide  or  subsist  in  mountaiii- 
.  and  partly  because  he  wished  to  be  near  his 
country,  to  help  his  people,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
wluitever  might  happen.— Ta.] 


escape  him  is  borne  out  by  the  result  (ver.  4  re 
ferring  expressly  hack  to  these  words).  [See 
"Text,  and  dram." — Tu.] — Ycr.  2.  The  number 
six  hundred  has  remained  unchanged — xxv.  K5; 
xxiii.  1,'i;  xxii.  2. — Achidi  is  identical  with  the 
Achish  of  xxi.  10  sq.  As  a  man  persecuted  l>y 
Achish's  enemv,  Saul,  David  might  confidently 
hope  to  he  received  by  him.  The  Philistine  king 
Achish  of  1  Ki.  ii.  .'!!)  mav  be  the  same  person  — 
though  he  would  then  have  reigned  about  fifty 
years,  and  must  have  been  very  old.  He  is  the 
son  of  Mnncltnh,  this  Achish  the  "MHI  of  J/m/r/,,'' 
probably  two  forms  of  the  same  paternal  name. 
Oath  had  been  before  conquered  bv  the  Israelites, 
(1  Sam.  vii.  14),  but  appears  here  and  xxi.  10  sq. 
as  the  residence  of  an  independent  king  hostile  to 
Saul.  See  1  Chr.  xviii.  1,  which  states  that  Da 
vid  afterwards  conquered  it.  That  the  event  here 
described  is  a  different  one  from  that  in  xxi.  10  sq. 
has  been  already  there  shown  bv  pointing  out  the 
difference  in  the  circumstances.  There  he  is  a 
solitary  deserter,  feigning  madness  to  procure 
safety,  being  recognized  as  Goliath's  conqueror. 
Here  he  appears  in  princely  style  with  all  his  re 
tinue,  and  so  gains  the  confidence  of  Achish. 
Cler. :  "The  long  enmity  that  Saul  had  shown 
him  had  made  him  acceptable  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Hebrews  and  of  Saul." — \'er.  o.  The  formal 
settling  of  this  emigrant  colony.  Kadi  of  the 
warriors  had  a  famili/,  as  appears  from  the  words: 
With  his  house.— The  same  statement  is  found 
in  2  Sam.  ii.  .'].  A  little  ambulant  kingdom. — 
His  two  wives. — See  xxv.  42-44.  [These  facts 
are  mentioned  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  narra 
tive  in  chap.  xxx.  (Bib.  Com.). — Tu.] — Ver.  4. 
See  ver.  1.  (Read  Qeri  c\^-)  David  gained  his 
end  by  this  immigration.  [In  Oath  David  seems 
to  have  studied  musit — see  title  of  Ps.  viii.  (Kw.) 
— and  may  here  have  become  acquainted  with 
Ittai  the  Gittitc,  2  Sam.  xv.  19  (Bible  Com.). 
-Tu.] 

Vers.  5-7.  Acliith  gii'es  David  Ziklag  as  a  rm- 
dence.— Ver.  o.  If  I 'have  found  favor  with 
thee. — This  is  presnppwd.  as  a  fact  in  this  re 
quest.  Achish  regarded  David  and  his  band  as 
allies  against  Saul,  because  he  sought  refuge  with 
him  from  Saul.  He  must  indeed,  as  Kwald  (III. 
137)  well  remarks,  "long  since  have  seen  his  er- 
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ror  as  to  this  strange  man,  and  the  more  bitterly 
he  regretted  it,  the  more  disposed  he  would  now 
be  to  receive  the  distinguished  leader  of  a  consi 
derable  armed  band,  who  was  so  ^  often  and  so 
sorely  persecuted  by  Saul."  Grotius:  "David's 
fame"  and  the  expectation  excited  by  him  must 

have  been  great,  that   a  city should  have 

been  granted  him  for  safety."     Give  me  one 
of  the  country-cities. — David  asked  such  a 
city  as  property;  in  ver.  G  it  is  expressly  said  that 
Achish  gave  it  him  for  a  possession.     David's  al 
leged  reason  for  the  request   is  that  it  was  not 
suitable  for  him,  Achish's  servant  and  subject  to 
remain  in  the  capital  city  with  his  large  retinue. 
The  words  do  not  support  the  explanation  (Then.) : 
"it  is  not  fitting  that  I,  who  am  as  thou,  a, prince, 
should   reside   here  with    thee."     The  idea   "to 
burden  thee"   (Buns.)  is  not  contained  in  the  ex 
pression  "with  thee,"  but  is  involved  in  the  situa 
tion.     [David  subtly  suggests  the  expensiveness 
of  his  presence  in  Gath ;  his  real  motive  was  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  observation,  so  as  to  play  the 
part  of  Saul's  enemy  without  acting  against  him 
(Bib.  Com.}.— TR.]—  Ver.  G.  Zildny  pertained  first 
to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31),  then  to  Simeon  (Josh. 
xix.  5),  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Philistines, 
and  perhaps  remained  uninhabited   (Keil);   ac 
cording  to  xxx.  1  it  lay  far  south  near  the  Ama- 
lekite  border.     Its  position  in  the  ^Negeb  (South 
country)  has  not  yet  been  determined.     Accord 
ing  to  'Hitter  (Erdk.  XVI.  133)  it  was  perhaps  the 
present  Tel  el  Ilasy  north-east  of  Gaza,  "whence 
one  enjoys  a  wide  view,  westward  to  the  sea,  east 
ward  to  "the  mountains  of  Hebron,  northward  to 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  and  southward  to^the 
plains  of  Egypt."     Comp.  Ranmcr,  \  225.   _  Kno- 
bel  conjectures  that  it  was  south-west  of  Milh,  in 
Gasluj   [Asluj],  on  the  way  to  Abdeh  (Rob.  III. 
154,  862  [Am.  ed.  II.  201]").     This  would  put  it 
much  farther  south.     [See  "Ziklag"  in  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary.     Mr.  Grove  does  not  favor  this 
identification. — TR.]     The  remark  that  it  conse 
quently  became  the  property  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
confirms  the  view  that  the  words  and  he  gave 
him  mean  that  the  city  was  a  present  from  Achish 
to  David.     Though  the  distinction  between  Judah 
and  Israel  appears  already  in  the  time  of  Saul  and 
David  (xi.  8;  xvii.  52;  xviii.  16;  2  Sam.  ii.  9  sq.; 
iii.  10 ;  v.  1-5 ;  xix.  41  sq.;  xx.  24),  yet  the  phrase 
"kings  of  Judah"    indicates  that  the  narrative 
supposes  the  division  of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms 
and  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  [so 
that  this  Book  was  composed  between  Solomon 
and  the  Babylonian  exile. — TR.] — Ver.  7.  A  year 
and  four  months.     The  first  expression  (D^IT) 
"some  time,  a  considerable  time,"  Gen.  iv.  40;  1 
Sam.  xxix.  3,   then="a  year,"   Lev.  xxv.  29; 
Judg.  xvii.  10;  1  Sam.  i.  3;  ii.  19,  etc*  _  This  ex 
act  statement  of  time  attests  the  historical  value 
of  the  narrative  (Then.,  Keil). 

Vers.  8-12.  David  makes  incursions  from  Ziklar, 
into  the  territory  of  the  neighboring  tribes  on  the 
south  border  of  Palestine,  returns  with  rich  booty,  anc 
has  the  confidence  of  king  Achish. — Ver.  8.  And  he 
went  up,  not  "he  went  out"  (DeW.,  Keil) ;  th< 
tribes  dwelt  on  higher  ground  than  Ziklag,  pro 
bably  on  the  mountain-plateau  of  the  northern 


*  [Rashi  and  others,  on  the  assumed  ground  tha 
Saul  reigned  only  two  years,  render  "  some  days  "  (Phi 
lippson).— TR.] 


)ortion  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran.     "Invaded" 

tttfi)),   literally   "spread  themselves  out;"  the 

word  is  used   especially   of  a   hostile   army    (1 

'yhron.  xiv.  9,  13),  and  so  means  to  attack  a  city 

>r  land.     (Here  with  ^,  as  xxx.  1 ;  Judg.  xx. 
$7,="  to  attack  towards,"  with  l?^_it="/a^  on," 
is  xxiii.  27 ;  Judg.  ix.  33,  44.)— The  district  of 
he  Gcshurites  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  little 
A.rarnanin   kingdom   of  Geshur,   2  Sam.   xv.   8 ; 
?omp.  2  Sam.  iii.  3;  xiii.  37;  xiv.  23,  and  from 
lie  northern   Geshurites   near   Hermon   on   the 
>order  of  Bash  an  (Gilead),   Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh, 
xii.  5;  xiii.  13)  lay  south  of  Philistia  near  the 
district  of  the  Amalekites,  along  with  which  it  is 
icre  named. — [Comp.  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3. — TR  ] — 
The  Gczritcs  (Qcri)  or  Gindtes  (Kethib),  a  tribe 
not  elsewhere  mentioned,  who,  since  the  scene  of 
David's    incursions  was    the  south   of  Philistia 
and  Palestine,  must  not  be  identified  (Grot.,  Ew.) 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Gezer  (Josh.  x.  3:5)  in  the 
west  of  Ephraim.     Nor  can  we  think  of  the  Gcr- 
rcnni  (2  Mac.  xiii.  24),   inhabitants  of  the  city 
Gerra     between     Rhinocoloura    and     Pelusium 
Cler.),  since  this  would    carry  us   beyond   the 
Arabian  desert,  in  which  the  Gezrites  at  any  rate 
dwelt.— [In  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  Art.  "  Ger/ites," 
Mr.  Grove,  following  Gesenius,  Fiirst,   Stanley, 
suggests  a  connection  between  this  people  and 
he  tribe  which  was  connected  with  Mount  Geri- 
;im  in  central  Palestine.     This  is  an  ingenious, 
though  as  yet  unestablished  conjecture. — TR.]  — 
Here,  after  Saul's  war  of  extermination  against 
them  (xv.  7),  the  Amalekitcs  had  collected  their 
scattered  remnant  and  established  themselves. — 
The*  safest  rendering  of  the  following  (very  dif 
ficult)  clause  seems  to  be:  ''David  .  .  .  invaded 
.  .  the  Amalekites  (for  these  were  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  who  inhabited  it  of  old)   as  far  as 
Shur  and  Egypt."     The  second  verb  "  inhabited  " 
is  naturally  to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding 
participle   ["inhabitants"].     David  carried  his 
incursions  as  far  as  Shur  and  the  Egyptian  bor 
der.     That  the  Amalekites  as  nomads  held  tins 
district  is  involved  in  xv.  7,  where  Saul  is_  said 
to  have  smitten  them  "  up  to  Shur,  which  is  on 
the  border  of  Egypt."     Their  old  seats  in  the 
south  of  Palestine"  stretched  into  Arabia  Petrasa 
(Ex.  xvii.  8  sq. ;  comp.  Num.   xiii.   29).     The 
narrator  here,  in  accordance  with  xv.  7,  assumes 
this   in   the    remark   that   David   extended   his 
incursions  to  Shur  and  Egypt.     Perhaps  he  de 
scribes  them  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  these 
regions  with  reference  to  their  opposition  to  Israel 
in  the  Exodus   (Ex.  xvii.  8  sq.),   and   to   their 
defeat  by  Saul  (xv.  7),  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  their  re-collection  and  settlement  here. 
"  To  make  military  expeditions  from  Ziklag,  at 
the  best  mere  incursions  for  booty,  was  at  that 
time  a  necessity  for  David  and  his  men"  (Ew.).f 

*  [Tn  the  Germ,  this  paragraph  follows  the  text-criti 
cism  below.— TR.] 
f    Text-criticism  of  latter  half  of  verse  8. — Jliln  ^3 


is  as  to  its  gender  (fern. )  const,  ad  sensitm,  as  if 
'Q>  ycnics,  families,  preceded.  Expositors  have 
dealt  Variously  with  the  words  ^^,  etc.  (which  are  at 
tached  to  yiKTl),  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  thorn 
which  centre  in  "l^tf.  Thenius  regards  the  *li^N  in  the 
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Ver.  9.  As  nomads  these  tribes  had  large  herds. 
—  He  left  neither  man  nor  woman  alive  ; 
the  reason  for  this  is  given  in  ver.  11.  He  needed 
the  rich  booty  partly  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  his  men,  partly  to  retain  and  increase  the 
king's  favor.  It  was  for  this  latter  reason  that, 
after  his  return  from  his  expeditions,  he  went  to 
(iath,  instead  of  going  immediately  to  Ziklag,  in 
order  to  make  report  of  his  movements  to  Aehish 
and  deliver  him  a  part  of  the  spoil.  —  Ver.  10. 
The  verb  "said,"  like  the  "  went  up"  in  ver.  8, 
here  expresses  customary,  repeated  acting.  The 
meaning  is:  Aehish  used  to  say:  "Against 
whom  have  ye  made  an  incursion  this  time?"* 

prrxrnt  text  as  inexplicable,  sinoo  it  is  without  connec 
tions,  Mud  thinks  it  strange  that  no  tmn.  a  quo  accom 
panies  th«-  firm,  ml  '/m/it,  iis  is  usual  (On.  x.  V.),.''.i)  ;  Num. 
xiii.  21  ;  xx.viv.  s;  Judg.  xi.3:J;,  and,  supposing  the  error 


to  bo  in  cStyD,  he  reads  oStt'O  ^fter  the  Sept.  OTTO  Te- 

Aa/A,  tho  latter  word  hoinir  taken  as  miswritton  for  TeAa/u.. 
This  reading  would  oertainlv  give  u  simple  and  natural 
explanation,  as  Tel<-m  =  Telaim  (1  Sam.  xv.  4,  was  on 
the  south  border  of  Palestine  (Josh.  xv.  -1;  1  Sam.  xv. 
4sq.).  not  far  from  the  Amah-kite  territory,  which  Saul 
thence  invaded.  lint  to  read  T<  tan  wi-  must  suppose  a 
cleri<-al  <>rn>r  in  the  Sept.;  and  then  all  the  other  VSS. 
preMipposo  our  Hebrew  text.  Perhaps  the  Sept.  read 

wrongly  D  /  j"p_,  and  rendered  it  ana  FeAa/x,  though  else 
where,  as  Thonius  ricrhtly  objects,  this  word  "  Elam  "  is 


d  l.vth 


i 


without  term,  a  quo  iu  Gen.  xiii.  10  [where,  however, 
a  term,  a  quo  is  implied  in  tho  "pardon  of  Egypt."—  TR.] 
Resort  has  beeu  had  to  the  omission  of  "IDX;  so  tho 


anoient  VSS.  [and  Finer.  A.V.I  and  Bunson,  who  trans 
lates:  "  for  those  were  of  old  the  inhabitants  of  this  land 
as  far  as,"  etc.  Hut  it  is  found  in  all  codices,  and  its 
great  difficulty  makes  a  clerical  error  improbable.  Tho 
example  of  tho  anejent  VSS.  is  not  authority  for  omit 
ting  it,  since  they  often  smooth  down  or  go  around  dif 


ficulties.    Sob.  Schmid  takes 


nthe 


sis:  "they  dwlt  in  the  land,  vbirh  im.i  of  oM,  as  thou 
goest."  fiut  there  was  no  need  to  state  the  antiquity  of 
tho  land  in  itself.  Keil  takes  "ItfX  as  adverb  and  H 


as  Inf.,  so  that  the  literal  rondori:isr  would  bo:  "where 
of  old  thy  coming  is  to  Shur;"  that  i>,  where  of  old  one 
travels  to  Shur  up  to  Egypt.  But  ^XIjJ  m  such  geogra- 

phieal  and  looal  statements  is  always  used  in  tho  sense 
of  "as  far  as."  Moreover,  one  does  not  see  tho  reason 
for  such  a  local  statement  hero.  If  it  means  that  of  old 
the  road  to  Shur  or  K-rypt  passed  through  this  land,  then 
the  term,  a  quo.  namely,  Palestine,  may  easily  bo  sup- 

K'iod  from  the  context;    but  why  this  remark,  when 
••re  was  no  other  road  to  Egypt?    And  tho  sutlix  does 
not  lit  in  with  the  "of  old,"  because  it  would  necessa 
rily  refer  to  present  going.     It  seems  safest  with  Ewald 
to  regard  the  words  from  "3  to  oVl^'p  as  parenthesis— 

and  to  take  tho  following  as  stating  hotr  far  southward' 
David  pu:;h"d  hi*  incursions.  [On  this  reading  see 
"  Text,  and  Gram."—  T  a.] 

*  Text-criticism.—  The  Sx  is  difficult.     To  take  it  as 

particle  of  subjective  negation,  like  /x^  —  "ye  wont  not 
out  [scid  nicht  aitsr/czofjen]  to-day"  (Gesenius,  Keil),  is 
unsatisfactory,  since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Aehish 
expected  a  negative  answer  (Then.).  [Gcson.  and  Keil 
both  tako  it  as  Interrogative.  —  TR.]  Do  Wotto's  render 
ing;  "did  ye  not  make  an  incursion  to-day  ?"  —  Aben 

Ezra's  nonne  irruistis  t  requires  X"S  or  xSi"l,  for  which 
Sx  is  never  used.  Maurer  explains  :  mhil  hodie  invasis- 

tisf  sc.  niiffam  in  regwnem  hodie  inra.tifttis  !  referring  to 
xxx.  14,  where  also  the  verb  is  construed  first  with  the 
Ace  ,  and  then  with  7^*.  But  to  connect  such  an  accu- 
satival  relation  with  Sx  is  unsafe,  and  the  difficulty 
from  the  constant  meaning  of  the  latter  remains.  The 


David's  answer:  Against  the  south  of  Ju 
dah  and  against  the  south  of  the  Jerah- 
raeelites,  comp.  xxx.  29,  the  posterity  of  Jcrah- 
mccf,  the  first-born  of  Hezron  (  2  Chron.  ii.  9,  2")), 
and  so  "one  of  the  three  great  families  of  .Judah 
iesccnded  from  Hezron  who  probably  dwelt  on  the 
southernmost  border  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah"  ( Keil ), 
and  against  the  south  of  the  Kenites  — 
who  were  under  the  protection  of  Judah  (comp. 
xv.  •">,  (>;  Judg.  i.  1(J),  mentioned  along  with  Ama- 
lek  in  Num.  xxiv.  21,  wliere  it  is  said  of  them: 
"  in  rocks  thou  hast  put  thy  rest,"  referring  to  their 
dwellings  in  the  rocks  and  caves  south  of  Pales 
tine,  to  which  also  their  name  points.* — All  the 
tribes  mentioned  here  and  in  ver.  S  dwelt  near  one 
another  in  the  district  bordering  on  the  Negeb 
(south  country)  of  Judah,  and  stretching  between 
the  hill  country  of  Judah  and  the  Arabian  desert 
(see  Josh.  xv.  21).  David's  expeditious  were 
really  against  the  tribes  named  in  ver.  H,  who  ex 
tended  close  into  the  south  of  Judah.  It  was  his 
interest,  however,  to  make  Aehish  believe  that  he 
had  made  an  expedition  against  Saul,  and  conse 
quently  against  the  men  of  Judah.  lie  therefore 
says  nothing  of  his  incursion  against  the  tribes 
named  in  ver.  8,  which  were  on  friendly  terms 
with  Aehish  ( ver.  11),  but  declares  that  he  has 
marched  against  the  south  of  J  udah,  that  is  against 
the  Israelites  there  and  the  tribes  under  their 
protection.  This  deception  was  made  possible 
only  by  the  fact  that  those  tribes  dwelt  so  near 
together  that  "  that  when  the  march  began,  no  one 
could  tell  its  destination"  (Then.). — Yer.  11. 
Confirmation  of  David's  endeavor  to  deceive 
Aehish  as  to  the  object  of  his  attack.  He  spared 
neither  man  nor  woman  to  bring  them  to 
Gath.  though  he  was  accustomed  to  carry  1  hither 
the  richest  booty.  The  narrator  thus  resumes  the 
statement  in  ver.  9  in  order  to  add  the  explana 
tion  :  "  he  did  not,  as  was  the  custom  in  war,  carry 
them  to  Gath,  but  slew  them,  that  he  might  not 
be  betrayed  by  them  to  Aehish."  Contrary  to  the 
Masoretic  accentuation  a  stronger  punctuation 
mark  is  to  be  put  after  the  words:  saying,  lest 
they  tell  on  us,  saying.  So  did  David 
(Sept.  Yulg.,  Maur.,  Then.,  Keili,  since  the  fol 
lowing  words:  And  so  was  hia  manner  all 
the  while  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  are  naturally  not  a  part  of  the  pre 
ceding  speech,  but  are  the  continuation  of  the 
narrator.  B3t^3  =  his  constant,  habitual  con 
duct,  as  in  vers.  8,  9. — Ver.  12  refers  back  to  ver. 
10;  David's  deception  succeeded  completely  with 
Aehish.  From  David's  reports  (which  he  re 
ceived  for  pure  coin),  Aehish  drew  two  favorable 
considerations:  1)  To  preserve  my  favor  and 
friendship,  he  has  made  himself  thoroughly  hate 
ful  to  his  people,  or  better  (from  the  literal  mean- 


reading  "JX,  whither,   has  therefore  been  adopted  by 

some  (Chald.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  R.  Jcsh.,  Rashi,  D.  Kimohi, 
Bunson,  ct  a!.).  But  if  a  text-error  must  bo  assumed,  it 
is  better  (following  the  Sept.  eiri  riva,  Vulg.  im  qucni)  to 

suppose  that  "p  has  fallen  out,  and  instead  of  Sx  to 
read  Sx  (as  in  ver.  8),  or  Sj»,  which  latter  is  preferable 
because  of  the  Sj,'  in  David's  answer  (Then.)  —  'D~7>\ 
"  against  whom  ?"  So  also  R.  Jonah  and  R.  Levi. 

*  [The  name,  of  uncertain  origin,  is  surmised  by  Ge 
sen.  to  mean  "  smith."— TH.] 
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ing  of  the  Heb.  "stench,")  made  himself  "a  loath 
ing"  (comp.  xiii.  1.2),  and  2)  completely  alienated 
from  his  people,  as  their  enemy,  he  will  now 
be  my  servant  forever.  The  word  "forever" 

(DSty)  refers  to  the  present,  when  David  already 
stood  in  the  relation  of  vassal  and  dependent  to 
Aehish,  who  is  now  sure  that  he  will  always  be 
subject  to  him. 

HISTORICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  David's  removal  to  Philistia,  regarded  in  the 
light  of  his  previous  divine  guidance,  was  a  self- 
willed  act,  which  had  its  around  in  little  faith,  and 
produced  one  sin  after  another.    Though  a  prophet, 
David  had  received  the  dirinc  command  to  take 
up  his  abode  not  in  a  foreign  land,  but  at  home, 
in   the   land  of  Judali  (xxii.  o).     lie-  disobeyed 
this  command  under  the  conviction  that  there  was 
no  escape  for  him  from  Saul    but    iu    Philistia. 
Hitherto  in  important  undertakings  and  difficult 
positions    he    had    repeatedly    sought   the   divine 
counsel  and  will  through  God's  word  and  through 
prayer  to  God.     Here  he  proceeds  in  his  own 
strength,  and  nothing  is  said  of  his  inquiring  of 
the  Lord.     He  was  certain  of  his  dirinc  cn/llnr/  as 
the  Anointed  of  the  Lord;  he  knew  I  he  dirine  pro 
mise.^  which  could  not  lie;  he  had  had  most  ex 
cellent  experiences  of  the  divine  deliverance  (xvii. 
37)  and  the  saving  pou*er  of  the  Ijord ;  and  yet  in 
the  difficult  position  produced  by  Saul's  persistent 
hate,  he  becomes  timid  and  faint-hearted  ;  in  little 
ness  and  weakness  of  faith  he  goes  his  own  wen/. 

2.  But,  along  with  God's  people's  experiences 
of  His  goodness  and  faithfulness,  there  are  mani 
festations  of  His  punitive,  chastening  righteous 
ness,  as  a  witness  against  the  unbelief  and  disobe 
dience  (and  the  connected  unfaithfulness)  which 
arc  concealed  behind  their  littleness  and  weakness 
of  faith.     David   was   to  feel   painfully  removal 
from  association  with  God's  people  (xxvi.  10  j;  as 
"Anointed  of  the  Lord  "  he  was  to  feel  in  his  con 
science  the  punishment  of  dependence  on  a  hea 
then  king,  which  he  had  himself  assumed,  and 
which  was  only  externally  somewhat  softened  by 
the  somewhat  freer  position  which  his  residence 
in  Ziklag  gave  him ;  yet  he  found  himself  obliged 
in  order  to  preserve  the  king's  favor,  to  take  a 
stand  and  maintain  a  conduct  towards  not  only 
Saul  but  also  his  people,  whereby  he  would  ap 
pear  to  the  heathen  to  be  their  enemy.     Further, 
he  saw  himself  forced  into  paths  of  untruth  fulness 
and  prevarication,  and  with  king  Aehish  to  have 
recourse  to  trickery  and  lies. — F.  W.  Krumma- 
cher :  "  Yvras  not  David  again  guilty  of  open  lying 
and  denial  of  his  people?     In  the  eyes  of  God — 
undoubtedly.   To  himself  David  may  indeed  have 
attempted  to  justify  himself  by  saying  that  his 
ambiguous  language  was  only  an  allowable  strata 
gem  of  war,  and  that  it  was  a  heathen  to  whom  he 
veiled  the  truth.  .  .  .  But  he  will  soon  find  out 
that  God  weighs  those  who  will  belong  to  Him  in 


the  scales  of  the  Sanctuary,  in  which  there  is, 
among  others,  as  weight-stone,  the  indestructible 
word  :  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness." 


HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

[Ver.  1.  HALL,:  The  over-long  continuance  of 
a  temptation  may  easily  weary  the  best  patience, 
and  may  attain  that  by  protraction  which  it  could 
never  do  by  violence.  David  himself  at  last  be 
gins  to  bend  under  this  trial.  .  .  .  The  greatest 
paints  upon  earth  are  not  always  upon  the  samo 
piich  of  spiritual  strength  :  he  that  some  time 
I  said,  "  I  will  not  be  afraid  often  thousands,"  now 
pavs,  "  I  shall  perish  one  day  by  the  hand  of 
Saul." — TR.].  Ver.  1  sq.  SCIILIER:  We  sup 
pose  that  when  one  has  attained  to  faith,  then 
everything  must  go  on  straight  and  smooth,  that 
there  must  always  be  progress  from  faith  to  faith  ; 
and  if  it  turns  out  otherwise,  we  suppose  the  whole 
has  been  onlv  an  appearance.  He  who  so  thinks 
knows  neither  the  human  heart  nor  human  liTe. — 
STAUKE:  Even  the  heroic  power  of  faith  in  the 
servants  of  God  alternates  with  human  weak 
nesses. — IIEDINC;KK  [from  HALL]:  "The  best 
faith  is  but  like  the  twilight,  mixed  with  some  de 
grees  of  darkness  and  infidelity. —Ver.  5  sq. 
SCIILIER:  We  suppose  that  when  one  comes  to 
be  of  little  faith,  and  in  weakness  enters  upon 
wrong  ways,  now  God's  judgments  would  of  neces- 
pity  follow  immediately,  that  now  the  Lord's  chas 
tening  hand  will  take  hold  and  by  punishments 
re-establish  the  old  faith.  And  it  is  true  that  in 
a  case  of  unbelief  things  often  happen  so.  But 
little-faith  is  not  unbelief;  the  Lord  helps  the 
little-faith  of  His  people  in  other  ways.  .  .  .  The 
Lord  goes  after  His  children  with  love  alone ; 
and  when  one  becomes  weak  in  faith  He  first  heaps 
up  benefits  upon  him,  and  when  one  loses  heart, 


:; 
H 


lie  lets  him  find  out  what  a  faithful  and  tho 
roughly  kind  God  he  has. — Ver.  10  sq.  HED- 
IXGER  [from  HALL]  :  The  infirmities  of  God's 
children  never  appear  but  in  their  extremities. 
[HALL  :  It  is  hard  for  the  best  man  to  say,  how 
far  he  will  be  tempted.  If  a  man  will  put  him 
self  among  Philistines,  he  cannot  promise  to  come 
forth  innocent. — TR.]. — BERL.  B.  :  So  one  sin 
rises  out  of  another ;  out  of  mistrust  towards  God 
comes  fear  of  man,  dissimulation  and  lying. 
[TAYLOR  :  Mark  the  prolific  progeny  that  sprang 
from  the  one  parent  sin  of  unbelief  in  this  dark 
chapter  of  David's  life  ;  prayerlessness ;  desertion 
of  the  sphere  of  duty  ;  theft ;  murder ;  falsehood. 
All  these  have  germinated  from  the  one  innocent- 
looking  seed,  loss  of  confidence  in  God. — TR.] 

[Ver.  1.  A  good  man  in  a  season  of  dejection. 
He  forgets  past  blessings  and  promises,  ignores 
present  mercies,  exaggerates  coming  evils,  forms 
unwise  plans  without  consultation  or  prayer,  and 
often  involves  himself  in  great  difficulties,  from 
which  only  some  special  providence  can  deliver. 
-TR.] 
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FOURTH   SECTION. 

Saul's  Downfall  in  War  with  the  Philistines. 

CHAPTERS  XXVIII.— XXXT. 

I.  David  in  the  Philistine  Expedition  against  I*r<i>i.     Sanl's    Visit  to  (}«:    Witch  of  Entlor. 
CHAPTKU   XXVIII.  1-25. 

1  AND  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  the  Philistines  gathered  their  armies1 
together  for  warfare,2  to  fight  with  Israel.     And  Achish  said  unto  David,  Know 
thou  assuredly  that  thou  shalt  go  out  with  me  to  battle  [in  the  army],1  thou  and 

2  thy  men.      And  David  said  to  Achish,  Surely  [Therefore]  thou3  shalt  know  what 
thy  servant  can  [will]  do.     And  Achish  said  to  David,  Therefore  will  I  make  thee 
keeper  of  mine  head*  for  ever. 

3  Now  [And]  Samuel  was  dead,  and  all  Israel  had  lamented  him  and  buried  him 
in  Ramah,  even5  in  his  own  city.     And  Saul  had  put  away  those  that  had  familiar 

4  spirits6  and  the  wizards7  out  of  the  land.     And  the  Philistines  gathered  themselves 
together,  and  came  and  pitched  in  Shunem  ;  and  Saul  gathered  all  Israel  together, 

5  and  they  pitched  in  Gilboa.     And  when  Saul  saw  the   host  of  the  Philistines,  he 

6  was  afraid  and  his  heart  greatly  trembled.     And  when  [om.  when]  Saul  inquired 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  [in*,  and]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  answered  him  not,  neither 
by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim8  nor  by  prophets. 

7  Then  said  Saul  [And  Saul  said]  unto  his  servants.  Seek  me  a  woman9  that  hath 
a  familiar  spirit,  that  I  may  go  to  her  and  inquire  of  her.     And  his  servants  said 

8  unto  him,  Behold,  there  is  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit  at   Endor.     And 
Saul  disguised  himself,  and  put  on  other  raiment,  and  he  [om.  he]  went,  and  two 
men  with  him,  and  they  came  to  the  woman  by  night ;  and  he  said,  I  pray  thee, 
divine  unto  me  by  the  familiar  spirit,10  and  bring  me  him  [him]  up  whom  I  shall 

9  name  unto  thee.     And  the  woman  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thou  knowest  what  Saul 
hath  done,  how  he  hath  cut  off  those  that  have  familiar  spirits  and  the  wizards  out 
of  the  laud ;  wherefore,  then,  layest  thou  a  snare  for  my  life,  to  cause  me  to  die. 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  Literally  "camps"  (Tljm).    The  same  word  in  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  rendered  "battle 
[army],"  and  in  ver.  19,  "host  [eampj." — TR.] 

2  [Ver.  1.  Syr.  adds:  '-to  the  ravine"  (Snj),  perhaps  a  repeated  misreading  of  DnvPlS-    Sept.  has  «£« \0clv, 
apparently  taking  fcO¥  as  Inf.  in  its  original  meaning  "po  forth."— Tu.] 

8  [Ver.  2.  Sept.  "now"  (T\F\y  inst.  of  nnX),  which  is  better.— Tit.] 
«  [Ver.  2.  Sept. :  "  ehief  of  the  body-guard."— TB.] 

•  [Ver.  3.  The  1  is  omitted  in  some  MSS.  and  in  Sept.,  Syr.,  Vulg. ;  it  may  ho  explained  as  appositional  or 
•pexi-petical;  hut  the  omission  is  easier. — Tit.] 

«  [Ver.  3.  Usually  now  rendered  "  necromancers."  So  the  Chald.  ( TH^)  5  Syr.,  Vulg.  and  Aq.  have  "  magicians." 

-TR.J 

T  [Ver.  3.  This  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Heh.,  which  means:  "those  who  know"  (Eng.  wizard — from  the 
verb  wit,  "to  know"),  Erdmann  "die  klugen  teute,"  so  the  Greek.  Other  VSS.  render  "sorcerers,"  which  is  the 
proper  sense. — TR.] 

8  [Ver.  6.  The  VSS.  are  troubled  by  this  word.  Sent,  iv  TO?*  SrjAoi?,  Aq.  iv  (fxuTurpott,  Sym.  Si4  TUV  {jjAu^,  Syr. 
"by  fire,"  Vulg.  per  $acerdot<-s.  See  the  Exposition.— TR.] 

•  [Ver.  7.  r\i?X  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  construct,  of  nC/K-    Here  the  relation  expressed  (lit.  woman  of  a 

possessor  of  Ob)'would  be  simply  the  appositional.    The  word  may  possibly  be  an  absolute  form,  comp.  Deut. 
xxi  11.     Erdmann:  "a  woman  that  hath  a  necromantic  spirit." — TR.J 

10  [Ver.  8.  DeWetto.  Philippson.  Erdmann  render  "by  necromancy"  (todtcnbeschicOrung) ;  but  Ob  is  the  spirit, 
not  the  art;  Cahen:  par  (C  esprit  cf)  Ob.— TB.] 
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10  And  Saul  sware  to  her  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  saying,  As  the  Lord   [Jehovah] 

11  liveth,  there  shall  no  punishment11  happen12  to  thee  for  this  thing.     Then  said  the 
woman  [And  the  woman  said],  Whom  shall  I  bring  up  unto  thee?     And  he  said, 
Bring  me  up  Samuel. 

12  And  when  \om.  when]  the  woman  saw  Samuel,  [ins.  and]  she  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  the  woman  spake  [said]  to  Saul,  saying,  Why  hast  thou  deceived  me? 

13  for13  thou  art  Saul.     And  the  king  said  unto  her,   Be  not  afraid  ;  for   \om.  for]14 
what  [ins.  then]  sawest  [seest]  thou?     And  the  woman  said  unto  Saul,  I  saw  gods 

14  [see  a  god]15  ascending  out  of  the  earth.     And  he  said  unto  her,  What  form  is  he 
of  [is  his  form]  ?     And  she  said,  An  old16  man  cometh  up,  and  he  is  covered  with 
a  mantle.     And  Saul  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel,  and  he  stooped  with  his  face 
to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himself. 

15  And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  ?     And 
Saul  answered  [said],  I  am  sore  distressed;  for  the  Philistines  make  war  against 
me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me,  and  answereth  me  no  more,  neither  by  prophets 
nor  by  dreams,  therefore  [and]  I  have  called17  thee  that  thou  rnayest  make  known 

16  unto  me  what  I  shall  do.     Then  said  Samuel  [And  Samuel  said],  Wherefore,  then, 
dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  is  departed  from  thee,  and  is  be- 

17  come  thine  enemy?18     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  done  to  him19  [for  himself] 
as  he  spake  by  me,  for  [and]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  rent  the  kingdom   out  of 

18  thine  hand  and  given  it  to  thy  neighbor,  even  to  David.     Because  thou  obeyedst 
not  the  voice  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  nor  executcdst  his  fierce  wrath  upon  Amalek, 

19  therefore  hath  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  done  this  thing  unto  thee  this  day.     Moreover 
[And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  will  also  [ow.  also]  deliver  Israel  [ins.  also]20  with  thee 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me; 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  also  [owi.  also]  shall  [will]  deliver  the  host  [camp]1  of  Israel 

20  [ins.  also]  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.     Then  [And]   Saul   fell  straightway21 
all  along  [his  full  length]  on  the  earth,  and  was  sore  afraid  because  of  the  words 
of  Samuel ;  and  there  was  no  strength  in  him,  for  he  had  eaten  no  bread  all  the 

21  day  nor  all  the  night.     And  the  woman  came  unto  Saul,  and  saw  that  he  was  sore 
troubled,  and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thine  handmaid  hath  obeyed  thy  voice,  and 
I  have  put  my  life  in  my  hand,  and  have  hearkened  unto  thy  words  which  thou 

22  spakest  unto  me.     Now  therefore  [And  now],  I  pray  thee,  hearken  thou  also  unto 
the  voice  of  thine  handmaid,  and  let  me  set  a  morsel  of  bread  before  thee,  and  eat, 
that  thou  mayest  have  strength  when  thou  goest  on  thy  way.     But  [And]   he  re- 

23  fused,  and  said,  I  will  not  eat.     But  [And]  his  servants,  together  with  the  woman, 
compelled'22  him  [his  servants  compelled  him,  and  the  woman  also],  and  he  hear- 

11  [Ver.  10.  Properly  "iniquity"  (jtyX  then  its  result,  i: blame  "  (Erdm.,  schuld),  "punishment." — TE.] 

12  [Ver.  10.  Tho  Bngh.  in  the   p,   which  is  merely  euphonic,  is  omitted  in  very  many  MSS.— TB.] 

13  [Ver.  12.  Lit.:  "  and  thou  art  Saul."  1  explanatory="  for."     But  we  may  render:  why   hast  thou  deceived 
me,  and  thou  art  Saul?     Erdmann:  du  bisi  ja  Saul. — TB.] 

™  [Ver.  13.  The  "3,  which  is  here  strange,  may  be="bnt"  in  rapid  excited  talk.    Sept.  "say  what  thou  saw 
est,"  where  "say"  is  an  obvious  insertion.    Other  VSS.  omit  the  ^  (Vulg.,  Syr.;.— TR.] 

15  [Ver.  13.  So  De  Wette,  Oahen,  Philippson.    Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  Vulg.  have  Plu.,  as  Eng.  A.  V.     Chald. :  "the 
angel  of  Jehovah."     Erdmann  has  gcist.    See  Exposition. — TB.  | 

16  [Ver.  14.  Sept.:  opQiov,  " upright;"  they  probably  read  nHT  for  jpT  (Schleusner).— TE.] 
«  [Ver.  15.  The  short  (Waw  consec.)  form  of  the  verb  is  found  in  2  MSS.— TB.] 

is  [Ver.  1C.  On  the  text-reading  see  the  Exposition.    Aq.,  Theod. :  Kara.  <rov,  Sym.  airifijAds  trov. — TE.! 

19  [Ver.  17.  Vulg. :  futict  mini  tibi  Dais.    So  Sept.  and  some  MSS. :  "  to  thee."    The  other  VSS.  are  as  the  Heb., 
which  is  better  maintained  as  the  harder  reading. — Tit.] 

20  [Ver.  19.  The  Dj  here  is  difficult,  unless  we  render:  "both  Israel  and  thee."    Otherwise  the  DJ  is  without 

explanation,  and  would  seem  to  be  repeated  from  the  third  clause.    Wellhausen  thinks  the  first  and  third  clauses 
identical,  and  omits  the  first  because  of  the  unintelligible  Qj.     Yet  the  "camp"  in  the  third  clause  seems  to 

difference  it  from  the  first,  and  the  conjunction  may  be  explained  as  above  or  dropped.    The  Heb.  text  is  sup 
ported  by  the  VSS.— TB.] 

2*  [Ver.  20.  Lit. :  "  hasted  and  fell,"  according  to  a  common  Heb.  idiom,  Ges.  Gr.  §  142.    Sym. :  TO.XV,  Sept. :  *ai 
eo-Treva-e.    In  vcr.  21  the  Sept.  renders  by  this  same  word  the  Heb.  Sn3J,  "troubled,"  whence  Wellh.  would  read 

the  latter  word,  but  unnecessarily,  for  the  present  text  gives  a  good  sense,  and  Sept.  might  be  right  here,  and 
wrong  in  ver.  21.— TK.] 

22  [Ver.  23.  Instead  of  ^nsn,  some  MSS.  and  EDD.  have  nV£D"1.    The  former  =  "violently  pressed  on,"  the 
latter  =  "besought."    The  text,  as  the  stronger  and  more  vigorous,  must  be  maintained. — TE.] 
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kened  unto  their  voice;  so  [and]  he  arose  from  the  earth  and  sat  upon23  the  bed 

24  [bench].     And  the  woman  had  a  iat  [fatted]24  calf  in  the  house;  and   she   hasted 
and  killed  it,  and  took  flour,  and  kneaded   it,   and   did   bake  unleavened   bread 

25  thereof;  And  she  brought  it  before  Saul  and  before  his  servants,  and  they  did  eat. 
Then  [And]  they  rose  up,  and  went  away  that  night. 


»  fVor.  23.  Many  MSS.  and  FDD.  read     j£   inst  of     x,  and 
difficult  here.—  Tit.] 

a*  [Ver.  24.  Sept.  vo^ds:  Sym.: 


the  ancient  YSS.  seem  to  have  road. 


EXEGETTCAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Vcrs.  1,  2.  A  new  war  of  the  Philistines  atjainft 
the  Jt<r<irlitt'K.  David  is  required  by  Acliisli  to 
join  the  Philistine  army  with  his  hand  and  take 
]>art  in  this  war  against  his  own  people. — His  in 
definite  and  evasive  answer. — In  those  days, 
namely,  during  David's  stay  in  Philistia;  giving 
the  chronological  connection  with  the  preceding, 
in  order  to  continue  the  narrative  of  chap,  xxvii. 
— The  Philistines  gathered  their  army,  a 
general  summons  throughout  Philistia  to  the  ex 
treme  north,  where  a  battle  was  afterwards  fought 
in  the  region  of  Jczreel, — "a  general  war  of  all 
the  Philistine  princes  against  Israel,  in  which 
David,  as  Philistine  vassal-prince,  was  obliged  to 
take  part"  (Ewald).  "In  the  army"  (•"U.T33). 
not  " into  the  camp"  (S.  Schmid,  de  W.\  [Kng. 
A.  V.  freely  "to  kittle"].  In  David's  answer 
the  "  thou  shalt  know"  answers  to  Achish's  for 
mal  "  know  thou  "  [same  word  in  Ileb.].  Thus 
is  explained  the  [emphatic]  "  thou  "  (HfiX),  for 
which  there  is  no  need  to  read  with  Sept.  and 
Yulg.  "now"  (nr\£,  TheiO.  J3/  is  not  profccto 
(Cler.\  [so  Eng.  TA.Y.  "surely'7],  l.ut  =  "  ac 
cordingly,  therefore,"  "  cnm  it<t  x//  x.  it<i  v'ulfbix" 
(Maur.).  David  gives  not  a  definite,  hut  an  eva 
sive  answer,  comp.  xxix.  8.  By  Achish's  de- 
maud,  made  in  good  faith,  that  he  should  go  to 
battle  against  his  people,  David  must  have  heen 
thrown  into  a  struggle  of  conscience,  of  which 
Achish  had  no  suspicion.  The  latter  therefore 
takes  David's  ambiguous  answer,  which  seemed 
to  promise  the  art  ion,  which  he  required,  as  a 
definite  declaration,  and  accordingly  names  him 
confidingly  "keeper  of  his  head,"  captain  of  his 
body-guard  (Ew.).  Here,  as  above,  JIH  =  "  under 
such  circumstances,  therefore."  The  rendering 
"I  would  name  thee"  (Cler.,  Dathe)  is  untenable 
hy  reason  of  the  context,  especially  the  "for  ever." 
That  David  actually  went  out  with  the  Philistine 
army  appears  from  'xxix.  2  sq.  The  narrative  in 
xxix.  1  sq.  is  the  continuation  of  ver.  2.  All  be 
tween  from  ver.  3  is  an  episode,  which  (as  ap 
pears  especially  from  a  comparison  of  ver.  4  with 
xxix.  1)  is  an  insertion  from  a  separate  source, 
and  therefore  is  an  independent  narrative,  which 
is  not  in  necessary  connection  with  the  preceding 
and  succeeding  context. 

Ver.  3.  Introductory ^tatementl]  of  SamnePn  death, 
not  from  a  second  source,  but  here  inserted  hy 
the  redactor  from  xxv.  1  to  introduce  what  fol 
lows.  The  verbs  are  pluperfect  in  sense.  And 
they  had  buried  him  at  Ramah,  namely 
or,  that  is,  in  his  city.  The  1  [=  and,  namely] 


is  erplicntive,  as  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  20;  Am.  iii.  11  ; 
iv.  10  (lies.  £  1-V>,  1  a).  Its  <>mission  in  Sept., 
Vulg.,  Syr.,  is  explained  by  the  difliculty  that 
it  occasioned  the  translators.  2i  Of  tin  id's  expul 
sion  of  the  witches  and  soothxai/crs  \  long  U  i'oiv  this). 
Saul  had  put  away,  expelled  the  iin:ruinaiicci'S 

(n'13'lNn)  and  the  wise  men  'D'J>'T.n)  [wizards], 
the  soothsayers.  On  the  various  meanings  of  the 
word  ()b  [Hug.  A.  V.  familiar  spirit  ]  see  Uottcher, 
de  infcrix,  I.,  pp.  1<>1 -K'S.  Mo<t  moderns  connect 
it  with  <>h  (J'lXj,  ''leather  bag,"  which  i-  found  in 
the  Plural  in  .Job  xxxii.  !',».  We  cannot,  how 
ever,  thence  render  the  word  with  the  Sept.  "  rcn- 
trilo(jiiixt"  ( ?'} }  (irr-f)iitr\}»c  i,  because,  as  Diestel 
(  7/o-r.,  XVII.,  4S-J)  remarks,  the  representation 
of  soothsaying  or  sorcery  as  ventriloquism  would 
destroy  the  appearance  of  the  supernatural,  and 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  ventriloquists  as  Mich  were 
accounted  sorcerers.  As  the  word  in  1-a.  viii.  19, 
xxix.  4  expresses  a  dull,  hollow,  groaning  sound, 
"  it  is  best  to  suppose  a  stein  2^N,  the  softened  form 
of  the  Arab.  [«]U]  =  "to  be  hollow,"  and  Oh  is 
then  the  "hollow  thing"  (bag>,and  so  "one  who 
speaks  hollow"  (Diestel  uln  *np.  >.  In  conjura 
tions  of  the  dead  it  is  the  dull,  hollow,  my. -te 
nons  tone  of  the  voice,  which  was  per.-oiiificd  and 
represented  as  a  mysterious  being,  whether  as  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  speaking  from  the  depth  of 
the  earth  (Isa.  xxix.  9>,  or  as  the  spirit  dwelling 
in  the  conjuror,  man  or  woman  (Lev.  xix.  .'!!  ; 
xx-.  (>,  '27  ',  and,  finally,  the  necromancers  or  speak 
ing  soothsayers  themselves  were  so  called,  as  here 
and  2  Kings  xxiii.  24.  The  "wi.-c  people" 

[wizards]  (D^J?T),  always  connected  with  the 
Oboth  or  necromancers,  are  those  that  deal  in 
necromancy  through  sorcery  and  soothsaying; 
the  simple  expression  in  our  [(iernian]  popular 
language,  "wise  woman"  [so  Kng.  wizard — 
Tu.]  rests  on  the  same  idea  of  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  concealed  and  future  by  mysterious  means. 
In  his  passionate  zeal  for  the  Law,  urged  on  by 
,  an  unquiet  conscience,  Saul  had  driven  the  ne- 
|  cromancers  and  soothsayers  out  of  the  land  (Lev. 
i  xix.  ol  ;  xx.  27,  comp.  Dent,  xviii.  10  sq.),  that 
he  might  thus  show  himself  a  zealous  theocratic 
king  and  win  Clod's  favor.  This  statement  is  aj>- 
pended  to  that  of  Samuel's  death  as  a  superscrip 
tion,  as  it  were,  to  bring  out  the  sharp  contrast 
of  the  following  narrative  of  Saul's  conduct. 

Vers.  4-2o.  Said  and  the  witch  of  En  dor. 

Ver.  4.  The  camp  of  the  Philistines  was  in 
Shunfm,  Josh.  xix.  18,  which  signifies,  according 
to  Ges.,  "two  resting-places"  (=  D'3W);  accord 
ing  to  Eusebius  it  was  also  called  Shulem,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  present  name,  for  it  is  the 
same  place  that'is  now  called  Solam  orSulem  (Rob., 
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III.,  402  [Am.  ed.,  ii.,  324]),  on  the  western  de 
clivity  of  little  Harmon*  [Jebel  Duliy],  the  home 
of  Abishag  (1  Kings  i.  3),  and  of  the  woman  that 
often  entertained  Elisha,  whose  son  he  restored 
to  life  (2  Kings  iv.  8-37 ;  viii.  1,0).  [Bib.-Com.  : 
The  Philistines  either  advanced  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  then  entered  the  valley  of  Jezreel  from 
the  west— the  same  route,  only  in  the_  opposite 
direction,  as  that  taken  by  the  Midianites,  who, 
coming  to  the  valley  of  Jezreel  from  the  Jordan, 
penetrated  as  far  as  Gaza  ( Judg.  vi.  4,  33) — or  else 
they  came  by  the  present  road  right  tli  rough  Sama 
ria,  starting  from  Aphek. — TR.]  Only  about  four 
miles  thence  Saul  had  gathered  the  host  of  Israel, 
which  was  encamped  on  Gilboa,  that  is,  the  moun 
tain  range  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  which  tra 
verses  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
from  Zerinto  the  Jordan-valley,  into  which  it  sinks 
precipitously  at  Bethsan.  There  is  now  there  a 
village  called  Jelbon  (Rob.  111.404  [Am.  ed.,  ii. 
310]  ).  The  two  armies  were  therefore  encamped 
on  the  two  groups  of  mountains  that  enclosed 
the  broad  plain  of  Jezreel  toward  the  east,  or, 
more  precisely,  the  south-east,  between  which 
stretched  a  valley-plain.  From  an  elevation  of 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  Saul  could  see  the 
Philistine  camp,  which  was  only  four  miles  dis- 
tant.f 

Yer.  5.  The  sight  fdls  him  with  fear  and  great 
dread,  because  he  had  a  bad  conscience  towards 
the  Lord,  and  therefore  could  not  be  sure  of  His 
help,  not  merely  because  he  saw  that  the  Philis 
tine  army  was  so  unexpectedly  numerous  (Cler. ). 
— Ver.  (5.  Yet  in  his  anxiety  he  had  recourse  to 
"  iiujiiiriiif/  of  the  Lord;7'  lie  wished  thereby  to  learn 
what  he  was  to  do,  and  al^o  the  fate  of  himself  and 
his  army.  But  the  Lord  answered  him  not, 
the  reason  for  which  see  in  xv.  20,  comp.  xiv. 
37. — The  threefold  DJ  [also]  puts  in  one  line  the 
three  means  of  inquiry  of  the  Lord  (on  the  repeti 
tion  of  DJ  to  connect  things  related  or  similar, 
"both  .  .  .  and"  in  pos.  sentences,  "neither  .  .  . 
nor"  in  neg.,  see  Ew.,  $  359):  Dream*,  Urim 
(and  Thummim)  and  Prophets.%  The  phrase 

"inquire  in"  (<"2  '*?^)  is  commonly  used  of  in 
quiry  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  with  which  the 
two  other  modes  are  here  connected.  The 
"dreams,"  the  first  means  of  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  will,  are  not  dreams  by  incubations  at  a 
liolv  place  (Ew.),  "  to  which  nothing  here  or  else 
where  points"  (Then.),  nor  the  dreams  of  those 
that  receive  the  revelation,  but  the  dreams  of  me 
diating  persons,  through  whom  the  Lord  was  in 
quired  of;  these  might  be  and  were  sometimes 
prophets,  comp.  Num.  xii.  0  with  Jer.  xxiii.  25, 
32,  and  Dent.  xiii.  2  sq.,  where  the  false  prophets 
with  their  lying  dreams  are  opposed  to  the  true 
— but  might  also  be  improphetic  persons,  as  in 
Joel  iii.  1.  Here  in  our  passage  the  persons  who 
have  revelations  in  dreams  are  distinguished  from 
the  "prophets.'"  In  the  order  of  arrangements  of 
these  three  vehicles  of  revelation  there  is  a  pro- 

*  [This  incorrect  name  comes  from  a  misunderstand 
ing  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12  (13).— Ta.l 

t  [According  to  Stanley  (Sin.  and  Pal.,  IX.,  ii.  3)  Saul 
was  stationed  nearly  on  the  site  of  Gideon's  camp.  See 
Art.  "Gilboa"  in  Smith's  Bib.-DicL,  and  Huckett's  note, 
Amer.  Ed.— TR.] 

J  [Bp.  Patrick  notes  that  the  same  three  classes  are 
mentioned  in  Iliad  i.  (52.— Ta.] 


gression  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  since  in  the 
Old  Testament  a  subordinate  position  is  certainly 
assigned  to  the  dream  as  the  medium  of  divine 
influence  on  the  inner  life,  which  in  sleep  loses 
the  power  of  self-manifestation  and  sinks  into  a 
state  of  the  extremes!  passivity. —  Urim  is  the  ab 
breviation  of  Urim  and  Thummim  (Ex.  xxviii. 
30;  Num.  xxvii.  21),  which,  as  the  hiyh-priestly 
medium  of  inquiring  the  divine  will,  stands  be 
tween  the  revealing-dreams  and  the  prophetic  testi 
mony.  But  since  the  murder  of  the  priests  in 
Nob  the  external  apparatus,  the  Ephod  with  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  had  been  in  David's  camp, 
xxii.  20  sq.,  xxiii.  0,  xxx.  7  ;  and  nothing  is  any 
where  said  of  another  high-priest  than  Abiathar, 
who  had  fled  to  David.  Thenius  thence  concludes 
that  this  section  contradicts  the  narrative  of  chap, 
xxiii.,  since  Saul  could  have  gotten  no  answer  at 
all  through  Urim  and  Thummim,  because  these 
could  have  been  only  in  one  place.  But  this  is 
not  certain  ;  after  the  catastrophe  at  Nob  Saul 
may  well  have  had  a  new  Ephod  with  Choshen 
[Breastplate]  and  Urim  and  Thummim  prepared 
(Keili,  and  this  is  the  more  natural  from  Saul's 
independent  mode  of  procedure  in  matters  of  re 
ligious  service,  and  the  probability  that  in  his 
heated  theocratic  zeal  he  did  not  suffer  the  public 
service  at  tiie  tabernacle  to  cease  after  the  murder 
of  the  priests.  (It  is  possible  also  that  a  copy  of 
the  Ephod  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim  bad 
been  left  behind  when  Abiathar  fled.)  As  to  the 
high-priest,  apart  from  the  possibility  of  inquiring 
by  Urim  and  Thummim  without  him  (it  is  done 
apparently  without  a  priest  by  Saul,  xiv.  37,  and 
David,  xxiii.  9-12),  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
the  first  years  of  David's  government  the  taber 
nacle  is  at  Ciibeon  with  Zadok,  son  of  Ahitub  of 
the  line  of  Eleazar,  as  high-priest,  which  can  be 
explained  only  by  supposing  that  Saul  had  re 
moved  the  tabernacle  and  the  national  worship 
thither  from  Nob,  and  that  there  were  two  high- 
priests,  who,  indeed,  are  frequently  mentioned,  2 
Sam.  viii.  17  ;  xv.  24,  29, 35 ;  1  Chron.  xv.  1 1 ;  xviii. 
10.  We  may  thence  conclude  that  Saul  chose 
a  high-priest  from  the  high-priestly  race  of  the 
line  of  Eleazar.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that 
in  Saul's  own  words,  ver.  15,  this  inquiry  by  Urim 
is  not  mentioned.  In  1  Chron.  x.  14  it  is  said 
that  he  was  slain  by  the  Lord  because  he  did  not 
inquire  of  the  Lord.  The  contradiction  is  only 
apparent;  he  gave  over  the  true,  right  inquiry,  in 
that,  his  first  questioning,  which  was  not  with  up 
right,  humble  heart,  having  been  unanswered, 
he  betook  himself  to  a  necromancer,  instead 
of  penitently  applying  to  God. — By  the  pro 
phets.  Intercourse  between  Saul  and  the  pro 
phets  had  doubtless  been  broken  off  since  the 
beginning  of  Saul's  persecution  of  David  (xix.), 
while  it  had  continued  between  David  and 
the  prophets,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted 
(xxii.  5  sq.).  But  in  his  anxiety  and  despair 
Saul  had  now  again  turned  to  them  for  aid. 
Proof  that  application  was  made  to  prophets  not 
only  in  great  theocratical  matters,  but  also  in 
personal  affairs,  is  found  in  ix.  G  sq. ;  1  Kings 
xiv.  1  sq. ;  2  Kings  i.  3. — Saul  received  from 
God  no  answer  more,  except  for  judgment. — 
Ver.  7.  Instead  of  humbling  himself  before  God, 
he  turns  with  hardened  heart  and  bad  conscience 
to  the  superstitious  means,  that  the  law  of  God 
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had  forbidden  (Lev.  xix.  31).     Making  accom-  ! 
plices  of  his  servants,  he  gets  information  through 
them  of  a  necromancer.     (f>^N,  appositional  con 
struct,  without  Genitive  relation,  Ges.  g  11(5,   ">, 
see  Josh,  xxxvii.  22;  Jer.  xiv.  17.)  _  "A  woman} 
mistress  of  Ob,"  =  "  a  woman  who  is  in  possession 
of  an  Ob,"  that  is,  of  a  spirit  (comp.  Lev.  xx.  27)  : 
by  which  the  dead  are  conjured  up,  in  order  that 
they  may  disclose   the   present   and   the   future.  ; 
They  inform  him  of  such  a   one  who    dwells  at  i 
Endor.     Endor  was  on  the  northern   declivity  of 
Little  Ilermon,  four  and  three-fourths  Eng.  mil-is  j 
south  of  Tabor,  nine  and  a  half  miles  south-east  j 
of  Nazareth,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Gilboa,  1 
no  that  Little  Hennon  lay  between;   there  is  still  ! 
a  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  declivity  of  tiie  ' 
mountain,  Jebel   Duhy.     Rob.   III.  1,  4S(i  [Ant. 
ed.  ii.  3(50]. — [Endor,  =  ''fountain  of  the  dwell-  • 
ing,"  is  still  marked  by  a  spring  and   numerous  J 
caves   fit    for   the  abode  of  witches    (Thomson). 
For  descriptions  of  the  circumstances  of  this  inci 
dent  see  Stanley's  HVx/.  of  the.  .hwixk    Church,    11. 
30  sq.,  Sinai  and  Pnl.  p. 323-334  (Eii'j.  <•</.),  Por 
ter  in  Murray's  ILtndftook  /<»'  Syia  and  Pal.  ii. 
3-").")  sq.,  Thomson's  "  Land  and  'Bonk,"  ii.  161.— 
Til.]  — Ver.  S.  Saul  disguised  himself,  namely,  ! 
by  putting  on  other  clothes  so  as  not  to  be  recognized 
by  his  roval  dress  and   insignia,  especially  as  lie 
was  treacling  a  path  forbidden  by   himself.     At 
night  he  went  thither,  in  order   to  escape  the 
notice  of  his  own  people  and  of  the  enemy's  posts, 
which  were  not  far  off;  he  was  accompanied   by  ( 
two  men  to  show  him  the  way  and  act  as  guard. 
A  dreadful  journey,  a  terrible  night,   both   sym-  ' 
hols  of  Saul's  condition,  lost  on  the  way  of  inner 
self-hardening    and     thorough    self-darkening.— 
Saul's  request:  Divine  for  me  by  necroman 
cy    [properly:   "by  the  Ob,   the   spirit,"   as   in 
Eng.   A.  V.— TR.].     The  word   "tUrine"    (DDj5> 
commonly  occurs  in  a  bad  sense   of  the   predic 
tions    of   false    prophets,   comp.    Dent,   xviii.    10, 
14;  2   Kings  vii.   17;  1   Sam.   vi.  2   (in   a  good 
sense  in   Isa.  iii.  2;*  Prov.  xvi.  10   [the  subst.]). 
On  its  meaning  see  Hengst.,  Bileam,  p.  9sq.  Anm.f 
— Ver.  9.  The  woman  docs  not  recognize  Saul,  as  is 
plain  from  ver.  12.    Her  words  show  that  Saul's  or 
der  for  the  extirpation  of  this  superstition  had  been 
vigorously  carried  out.     (Thenius:  ""J^I'D  m;l7 
be   Sing.   Col.   (Bottch.),   but   all   the  VSS.  and 
twenty-three   MSS.    supply    the  Plu.   D",  which 
may  easily  have  fallen  out  through  the  following 
JO.) —  Necromancy    was    forbidden    on    pain   of 
death    (Ex.    xxii.    18;    Lev.    xix.    ,°>1  ;    xx.    27; 
Dent,  xviii.  10,  11).     The  woman  supposes  that 
the  stranger  is  putting  her  to  the  test,  in  order  to 
kill  her  according  to  the   king's  law  and  com 


*  [Not  necessarily  here  in  the  good  sense,  more  pro 
bably  it  and  "prophet"'  are  intended  to  describe  all 
classes  of  predictions.  —  Tu.] 

t  'ODp.  Kethib,  "ODD.  Qeri,  eomp.  Ew.  ?406:  the  O- 

•     I:  'T:!T 

sound  is  sometimes  so  pressed  by  new  endings  that 
it  recedes  to  a  foregoing  vowel  loss  consonant,  and  is 
sometimes  repeated  with  two  adjacent  consonants,  as 
I»  such  cases  we  find  the  half-vowel  echo  O° 


in  the  same  syllable  (commonly  found  only  with  gut- 
turals>,  generally  with  p,  and  in  a  loosely  connected 
syllable  as  here.  Comp.  Judg.  ix.  8. 


mand  ;  and  this  indicates  that  it  was  in  this  way 
that  the  law  of  extermination  of  witches  was  car 
ried  out.      In  the  earliest  period  of  the  monarchy, 
as  fruit  of  Samuel's  labors,  we  see  a  worship  pu 
rified   from   all    idolatry,   and   an   energetic   zeal 
against  everything   connected   with   idolatry,  in 
cluding  this  sort  of  superstition. —  [This  statement 
is  too  broad;  idolatry  probably  existed  all  along 
in   Israel.     Comp.  Judg.  xviii.   oO,   .'51;  1    Sain. 
xix.  i:>. — Tu.]     So  much  the  more  despicable  is 
Saul's   present   action. — Ver.  10  sq.    Saul   swears 
to  her  that  no  harm  shall    thereby  come  to  her: 
'' bv    the    Lord;"    "an    oath    which    shows    bow 
completely    hardened    Saul    was"    (Keil).      Not 
till  he  has  given  this  oath  does  the  woman  ask  : 
Whom  shall  I  bring  up  to  thee  ?  which  is 
in  two  respects  significant:   1)  in  that  the  witch 
thereby  claims  to   have  sovereignty,  as  it  were, 
over  the  whole  realm  of  the  dead,  and  2)  in  that 
these  words  indicate  the   business-like  routine  of 
the  witch    in   her  soothsaying    and    conjuration, 
and  have  precisely  tin-  tone  of  the  modern  small 
dealer:   ''what    do    you    wish?   and    how    can    1 
serve  you  ?" — Thenius  supposes  that   the  woman 
thus  obtained    from    Saul    the   promise   that    she 
should    not    be    punished    lor   what   he    (already 
recognized  bv  her  as  the  king)  should  hear  from 
her;  but  this  view   rests  on   the  unfounded   as 
sumption  that  the  woman   had   certainly   known 
In-forehand,  from  the  servants  (who   bad   directed 
Saul  to  her)  of  this  visit,   and  must  have  recog- 
ni/.ed  the  visitor,  if  not  by  his  attendants,  yet  by 
his  extraordinary  bodily  si/,e.     From   the  narra 
tor's  account  we  cannpt  doubt  that  his  view  was 
that   Saul    came   as    an   unknown   person   to   the 
woman.     And  the  woman's  whole  conduct,  ver. 
12,  permits  no  other  opinion.     His  height  need 
not  have  betrayed  him  to  her;  it  was  night,  and 
he  was  disguised;  his  anxiety,  his   age  and   his 
disguise  all    permit   us   to   suppose   that   he   was 
somewhat     bowed     and    brnt.  —  Saul's    demand: 
Bring    me    up    Samuel    (and  so  the  woman's 
question)  supposes  (the  word  "vp"    involves  it) 
that  the  dead  dwelt  not  in  the  grave,  in  the  pit, 
but  (as  buried)   dwelt  under  the  earth    in    Shcol, 
that  is,  a  large,  broad  space  which  received  and 
claimed  (from  Sxtf,  comp.  Prov.  xxvii.  20 ;  Ps. 
vi.  6  [5])  all  the  (lead  without  distinction,  godly 
and    ungodly — dwelt    in    a    realm    of   the    dead. 
The  contrast  to  this   realm   of  the  dead   beneath 
the  earth  is  heaven  above  the  earth,  where  dwells 
the  Lord  with  the  host  of  angels.     The  supersti 
tion  in  question  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
believed  that  by  conjuration  the  dead  were  com 
pelled  to  rise  from  the  depth  of  Sheol  to  the  sur 
face  of  the  earth,  and  answer  questions  put  to 
them.     It  seems  from  Ex.  xxii.  18;  Lev.  xx.  27, 
that  women  often  practiced  this  necromancy,  to 
which  fact  Winer  conjectures  the  Fern.  Plu.  form 
Oboth  to  refer  (  W.-B.  II.  626,  A.  4).     The  usual 
operations  or  formulas  of  conjuration,  which  the 
woman  no  doubt  employed  after  the  above  busi 
ness-conversation,  are  not  specially  mentioned  by 
the  narrator,  being  irrelevant  and  of  purely  tech 
nical   significance,  but  belong  between   vers.  11 
and  12.     Bottcher  conjectures,  but  unnecessarily 
and  without  ground,  that  a  verse  has  here  fallen 
[  out,  which  mentioned  the  necromantic  apparatus, 
I  and  stated  that  the  woman  went  out  into  a  court 
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or  garden.  Such  a  supplement  is  not  ^  at  all  I 
needed  for  the  understanding  of  the  affair.  In  | 
support  of  this  view  Bottcher  adduces  the  words : 
"and  the  woman  came"  of  ver.  21,  and  the  ne 
cessity  of  a  large  space  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
gigantic  figure;  to  which  Thenius  rightly  replies 
that  we  need  not  regard  the  figure  indicated  by 
the  "Elohim"  [God,  ver.  13]  as  a  gigantic  one, 
and  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  account  of  exhi 
biting  it.  —  Ver.  12.  " She  saw"  (K^l),  not: 
"she  acted  as  if  she  saw"  (Then.).'  Kender: 
When  the  woman  saw  Samuel,  she  cried 
with  a  loud  voice. — According  to  this  the 
cause  of  her  outcry  was  the  sight  of  the  appari 
tion  of  Samuel.  The  following  words:  And 
the  woman  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou 
deceived  me,  for  thou  art  Saul?  indicate 
that  the  woman  at  the  same  time  recognized  Saul 
in  the  Unknown;  this  discovery  naturally  re 
minded  her  of  her  danger  as  violator  of  the  king's 
prohibition.  She  thinks  herself  deceived,  tricked 
and  given  over  to  death.  There  is  hardly  any 
doubt,  therefore,  that  this  sudden  perception  of 
her  danger,  together  with  Samuel's  apparition, 
was  the  cause  of  the  terror  which  was  expressed 
in  her  outcry.  How  she  came  to  recognize  the 
king  in  the  Unknown,  is  not  indicated  in  the 
words.  Thenius,  assuming  that  she  already 
knew  with  whom  she  was  dealing,  supposes  that, 
as  she  simulated  fear  at  the  alleged  apparition, 
she  now  pretended  that  her  sudden  recognition 
of  Saul  came  through  supernatural  inlluence, 
through  Samuel  indeed.  But  the  text  gives  no 
support  to  the  assumption  on  which  this  expla 
nation  rests.  Ewald  supposes  that  she  burst  out 
into  a  loud  cry  on  seeing  Samuel's  shade,  because 
it  ascended  with  such  frightfully  threatening 
gestures  as  it  could  have  used  only  against  its 
deadly  enemy,  that  is,  Saul,  and  she  thence  saw 
that  the  questioner  must  b-j  Saul.  But  the  words 
give  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
view  of  the  narrator.  Keil  holds  that  the  woman 
had  fallen  in'o  a  slate  of  clairvoyance,  in  which 
she  could  recognize  persons  who,  like  Saul,  were 
unknown  to  her  by  face.  Is  there  not,  however, 
a  simpler  explanation,  partly  psychological, 
partly  suggested  by  the  context,  both  of  her 
seeing  Samuel's  form  and  recognizing  Saul  ?  As 
to  the  former,  so  much  is  clear  from  the  connec 
tion,  that  only  the  woman,  not  Saul,  saw  Samuel ; 
this  appears  from  Saul's  question,  vers.  13,  14: 
"What  aocst  thou?  what  is  his  form?"  She 
then  describes  the  apparition,  in  order  to  leave 
to  Saul  its  identification  with  Samuel  (ver.  14  6). 
That  the  woman  went  out  of  the  room  in  which 
she  was  at  first  with  Saul,  into  another,  is  not 
said,  and  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  words : 
"she  came  to  Saul."  Therefore  in  the  same 
room  she  sees  Samuel's  apparition,  and  Saul  does 
not  see  it.  This  can  be  explained  psychologically 
only  as  by  an  inner  vision,  the  occasion  for  which 
was  given  by  Saul's  request  to  bring  up  Samuel, 
and  the  psychological  foundation  of  which  was 
her  inward  excitement,  in  connection  with  her 
lively  recollection  of  Samuel's  form,  which  was 
well  known  to  her  from  his  earthly  life,  and 
stood  before  her  mind  in  vividest  distinctness. 
So  Tanchum  explains  it:  "She  saw  Samuel  not 
with  the  eyes,,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  imagina 
tion,  inwardly,  in  his  well-known  form."  And 


her  recognition  of  Saul  just  at  this  moment  would 
be  psychologically  explained  as  the  product  of 
her  inward  perception  of  Samuel  (occasioned  by 
Saul's  request),  and  of  her  recollection  of  the 
relation  in  which  she  knew  Saul  had  stood  to 
Samuel  and  of  the  prophetic  sentence  of  punish 
ment  which  Samuel  had  pronounced  against  Saul. 
When  now,  at  this  moment,  so  full  of  danger  for 
all  Israel,  she  saw  before  her  the  mysterious  Un 
known,  who  was  come  through  her  to  question 
Samuel  concerning  the  impending  battle,  and 
who  on  a  nearer  view,  despite  his  disguise,  made 
on  her  by  the  mysterious  character  of  his  person 
ality,  the  impression  of  an  extraordinary  person, 
she  could,  by  her  intensified  power  of  perception, 
straightway  recognize  him  as  Saul,  and  must 
needs  then  be  seized  with  the  terror  of  which  the 
account  tells. — Ver.  13.  Saul  calms  her  deadly 
fear. — Fear  not,  that  is,  concerning  thy  life. — 
The  question:  What  seest  thou  ?  supposes  1) 
that  he  did  not  see  what  she  saw;  2)  that  she  was 
with  him  in  the  same  room  in  which  the  fore 
going  conversation  had  occurred,  and  3)  that  on 
account  of  the  manipulations  usual  in  such  con 
jurations,  she  was  yet  necessarily  at  some  dis 
tance  from  him.  She  answers :  I  see  Elohirn 
ascending  out  of  the  earth.— The  word 
"Elohim"  signifies  here  not  a  plurality  of  ap 
pearances  (Gods,  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Arab. — or 
spiritual  beings,  ghosts,  Trernell.  —  or  several 
devils,  one  of  whom  took  the  form  of  Samuel,  S. 
Schmid — or  angels,  Chald.,  Theod.),  but,  despite 

the  [Heb.]  Plu.  predicate  (Dsl?J7,  "ascending," 
by  attraction  from  the  Plu.  subst.),  a  single  ap 
pearance,  as  is  evident  from  the  Sing,  pronoun, 
"  his  form,"  a  spiritual  appearance  belonging  to 
the  region  of  the  super-terrestrial,  the  superhu 
man,  a  fear-  and  terror-producing  spiritual  ap 
pearance.  The  word  is  here  employed  in  a 
sense  "for  which  the  idea  of  divinity  is  too  re 
stricted,  the  general,  vague  idea  of  the  not-earthly, 
not-human"  (Hengst.,'  Beit.  II.  255).  But  The 
nius  also  rightly  connects  with  it  the  idea  of  the 
terror-inspiring  from  the  fact  that  the  simple 

Heb.  sounds  alah  (PPN),  from  which  the  word  is 
made,  are  the  involuntary  sounds  of  astonish 
ment  and  fear,  referring  to  Gen.  xxxi.  42,  where 
the  "/car  of  Isaac"  stands  along  with  the  "  God 
of  Abraham."* — Ver.  14.  Saul's  second  question : 
What  is  his  appearance,  his  form?  The 
woman's  answer  gives  an  exacter  description  of 
the  spiritual  appearance  which  she  saw  in  her 
visionary  state:  An  old  man  cometh  up, 
and  he  is  covered  with  a  mantle. — The 

meil  ( 'U^O)  is  the  talar-shaped  garment  [reach 
ing  to  the  ankles. — TR.],  the  prophet's  mantle, 
which  Samuel  wore  in  his  life-time  (xv.  27),  and 
in  which  the  woman  and  Saul  would  necessarily 
remember  him.  Still  we  have  no  hint  that  Saul 
saw  the  appearance  that  was  visible  to  the 


[Whatever  may  be  the  original  meaning  of  the  btem 

,  the  reasoning  of  Thenhis,  endorsed  by  Erd- 
mann,  is  very  unsafe.  We  know  too  little  of  primeval 
onomatopoeia  to  base  etymologies  on  it.  The  example 
of  Gen.  xxx.  42  cannot  be  decisive  for  the  original 
meaning  of  Elohim,  and,  if  it  were,  the  actual  historical 
meaning  is  a  question  of  use,  not  of  etymology.  Now 
"Elohim"  is  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  used 
only  of  "god"  and  "judges  or  kings."— TB.] 
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woman.  It  is  said  of  him  only  that  "from  this 
description  lie  recognized  the  form  seen  by  the 
woman  to  be  Samuel,  and  to  do  him  reverence 
bowed  down  to  the  ground." 

Vers.  15—20.  Conversation  of  Samuel  arid  Saul. 
Ver.  15.  And  Samuel  said,  that  is,  the  woman 
(Tanchuna)  spoke  from  the  place  where  she  was 
standing  in  hollow,  dull  tones,  which  Saul  sup 
posed  to  be  .Samuel's,  perhaps  in  the  manner  of 
ventriloquists,  the  natural  result  of  her  excited 
visionary  state,  in  which  she  identified  herself 
with  Samuel. — Why  dost  thou  disquiet  me, 
disturb  me  (coinp.  Isa.  xiv.  9),  to  bring  me  up? 
These  words  prove  that  the  narrator  assumes  the 
previous  employment  of  arts  of  conjuration,  and 
exclude  the  supposition  (left  undecided  by  Kcil, 
adopted  by  other  expositors)  that  Samuel's  ascent 
is  represented  as  produced  by  miraculous  power 
of  God.  They  also  refute  the  opinion  of  these 
expositors,  that  Samuel's  apparition  rose  before 
the  woman  had  employed  her  art,  and  that  there 
fore  there  is  no  employment  of  magic  means 
between  ver*.  11  and  12".  Rather  the  view  that 
there  was  such  magic  art  in  this  place  (between 
vers.  11  and  12)  is  confirmed  by  these  words  of 
Samuel:  "  whv  dost  thou  disquiet  me?"  namelv, 
by  the  woman's  conjurations.  Saul? 8  answer  gives 
his  reason  for  this  disturbance  of  the  dead  as  fol 
lows  :  1 )  I  am  in  great  straits  from  the  Philistines, 
who  are  warring  against  me;  2)  God  has  left 
me,  and  answers  me  no  more;  3)  I  wish  to 
know  what  to  do,  I  am  at  a  loss  and  uncertain 
about  the  future.  So  I  have  had  thee  called* 
to  tell  me  what  I  shall  do.— According  <o  the 
preceding  words:  "God  has  left  me  and  answers 
me  no  more,"  Saul  cannot  regard  the  answer  which 
lie  asks  from  Samuel  as  God's  revelation  and  de 
claration;  in  fact  there  is  in  his  words  a  contrast 
ing,  or  at  least  a  distinction  between  the  divine 
revelation  no  longer  granted  him  and  the  super 
natural  magic-gotten  answer  which  he  expects 
from  Samuel.  And  yet  Samuel  was  the  prophet 
of  the  Lord  and  His  organ.  This  is  the  contra 
diction  to  which  Samuel's  answer,  ver.  16,  refers. 
The  contradiction  is  not  that  Saul  asks  from 
Samuel  a  divine  announcement,  while  he  yet  says 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  answer  for  him  (Keil). 
— Ver.  10.  Samuel's" answer:  Why  dost  thou 
ask  me,  since  the  Lord  has  left  thee  and 
become  thy  enemy  ?f  That  is:  if  the  Lord  ' 

*  On  the  H-  parag.  instead  of  J"l-,  for  strengthening, 

see  Ew.  ?22Sr,'.\.  1. 

t  TV  — "enemy,"  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Psalm 
cxxxix.  20,  a  Psalm  which  undoubtedly  contains  some 
Aramaic  words  and  forms,  and  in  Dan.  iv.  Iti  as  a  Clial- 
dee  word — not  in  Psalm  ix.  7  and  Isa.  xiv.  21,  wlioro  tho 
form  is  to  he  otherwise  explained.  We  might  take  the 
word  as  Aramaic  form  of  lia,  the  interchange  of  II cb. 

¥  and  Aram,  y  being  not  infrequent,  like  y  and  £  in 
Greek  (examples  in  Oes.  under  letter  y  n.  3);  and  though 
there  is  no  other  Aramaic  form  in  this  section,  and  the 
word  "J¥  (for  *}p)  appears  with  this  signification  mostly 

in  poetry  (Job  xxxvi.  16;  Lam.  i.  5,7,10),  yet  the  pro 
phetical  style  (as  here)  is  not  far  removed  from  the  po 
etical,  and  iy  might  be  used  here  as  well  as  in  Num.  x. 
9,  which  is  not  properly  poetical:  the  Aramaic  change 
of  ¥  into  y  might  easily  come  by  error  in  copying. 
The  use  of  ^i*  might  be  explained  as  a  designed  refer 
ence  to  "S""^  in  ver.  15.  But  the  absence  of  h  before 
l"^'  makes  a  difficulty,  TTH  never  occurring  in  such  a 


has  left  thee,  why  dost  thou  apply  to  me,  the 
Lord's  instrument  ? 

Yers.  17-1'J  contain  the  confirmation  of  StiuFs 
previous  sentence  of  rejection  and  the  announcement 
of  his  impending  fate.  Ycr.  17.  The  declaration 
of  the  fact  that  the  Lord,  according  to  His  coun 
sel  and  determination  (1/  Htyj',  "hath  done  for 
Himself"  [Kng-  A.  V.:  wrongly  "to  him'']  i,  has 
taken  the  kingdom  from  him  and  gi\\n  it  to  Da 
vid.  The  Lord  hath  done  for  himself. — 
Pleonastic  Dative,  not  unmeaning  —  has  done  ac 
cording  to  II is  will,  or  to  carrv  out  His  purpose, 
"to  show  His  truth"  (licri.  l>i!>. ).  The  reading 

"to  thee"  ("|S  in  Sept.,  Vulg.  and  some  MSS. 
cited  by  Thenius  (Cod.  Kenn.  1  ">•">,  24(5 ;  De  Rossi 
oUo,  079,  71(>  [orig.] )  is  suspicious  from  i:s  allu 
sion  to  xv.  !2<),  IS,  and  because  it  seems  to  be  an 
attempt  to  interpret  and  smoothcn  the  text,  though 
an  original  "]  [thee]  might  easily  be  copied  as  1 
[him],  and  the  latter  so  come  into  the  traditional 
text.  As  he  spake  by  me. — ( 'omp.  xv.  %J:5.  It 
is  remarkable  that  while  in  that  passage  Saul's 
obstinate  rebellion,  through  which  he  loses  the 
kingdom,  is  equalled  with  the  gross  sin  of  Hor- 
eerv,  here  in  the  act  of  committing  this  supersti 
tions  sin  (against  which  he  had  shown  such  bloody 
zeal),  the  judgment  of  inward  sell-hardening  be 
ing  then  finished,  he  again  hears  the  sentence, 
and  learns  with  terror  that  the  complete  realiza 
tion  and  definite  fulfilment  of  the  divine  decree 
of  rejection  is  now  at  hand.  The  whole  declara 
tion  of  ver.  17  is  the  factual  explanation  and  con 
firmation  of  the  words  of  ver.  Id:  "The  Lord  is 
departed  from  thee  and  is  become  thy  enemy,  thy 
oppressor." — \'cr.  IS.  The  reason  is  stated,  namelv, 
Saul's  disobedience  las  in  xv.  'Jo).  "This  thing" 
is  this  strait  or  distress.  (Jomp.  "I  am  sore  dis 
tressed,"  ver.  1").  The  Perf.  HtfT  [hath  done]  is 
to  be  understood,  like  the  preceding  Perfects,  of 
what  has  happened,  and  is  settled.  This  Philis 
tine  distress,  with  its  immediate  results,  is  God's 
act  in  complete  fulfilment  of  the  judgment  against 
him. — Ver.  19.  Announcement  of  impending  mis 
fortune  for  himself,  his  house  and  his  people  in 
battle  with  the  Philistines.  And  the  Lord 
will  deliver  Israel  also  with  thee,  etc, — 
"Will  deliver"  (|^')  again  indicates  the  act  of 
God  in  accord  with  His  holy  and  righteous  u1/'//, 
and  is  to  be  taken  (with  Keil)  as  voluntative; 
with  the  king,  on  whom  the  judgment  falls  by  the 
Philistine,  the  judgment  will  reach  the  people 
also,  on  account  of  the  ethical  and  theocratical 


construction  without  it;  though,  while  uncxamplcd.it 
would  not  be  ungrammatical  (Maur.).  Wo  should  ex 

pect  HI  vS-  Does  not  this  then  cast  suspicion  on  the 
whole  expression,  especially  as  ^y  in  Psalm  cxxxix. 

20  is  not  assured?  It  is  certainly  surprising  and  note 
worthy  that  Sept.:  KOI  yeyoye  fierA  rov  ir\r)<rioi>  aov,  and 
Vulg.:  transient  ad  rrmiilum  tuum  [in  Ps.  cxxxix.  Sept. 
rroAfis,  Vulg.  advcrsarii  —  TR.],  render  (eomp.  Syr.,  Ar.)  as 
if  they  read  HJH  Qty  "1  —  ''and  is  with  thy  neighbor," 

which  Then,  thence  adopta  as  the  true  reading.  These 
translations  may  indeed  be  mere  conjectural  para 


phrases  (Keil),  or  may  have  had  in  mind  the 


of 


the  following  verse  and  the  parallel  passage,  xv.  28 
(Manr.).  It  is  hard  to  decide,  the  pros  and  cons  being  so 
nearly  balanced. 
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solidarity  [organic  oneness]  which  exists  between 
him  and  them;  the  Lord  will  subject  them  to  th 
Philistines.  And  to-morrow  wilt  thou  and 
thy  sons  be  with  me — dead,  with  me  the 
dead,  in  the  Underworld ;  "  with  me"  in  the  king 
dom  of  the  dead,  in  Sheol.  Hence  it  appears  that 
besides  self-consciousness  (which  indeed  was  con 
ceived  of  as  sunken  into  a  sleep  or  dream-like 
state),  that  is,  besides  the  continued  existence  of 
the  personality  after  death,  a  union  after  death  in 
Sheol  was  believed  in;  at  the  same  time  it  hence 
appears  that  in  the  realm  of  the  dead  the  good  and 
evil  were  not  thought  to  be  separated.  Thenius 
would  read  with  the  Sept.  "thou  and  thy  sons  wilh 
thce  shall  fall,"  on  the  ground  that  the  Hob.  text 
strangely  first  speaks  of  the  Israelites,  then  de 
scends  to  the  Underu-orld,  then  returns  to  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites,  while  the  Sept.  text  pre 
sents  a  perfectly  good  order:  first  the  general,  the 
defeat;  then  the  particular,  the  death  of  Saul  and 
his  sons;  and  finally  the  result,  the  plundering  of 
the  camp.  But  the  arrangement  is  excellent  in 
our  text,  which  says  nothing  else  than  what  the 
Sept.  periphrastically  expresses :  "  to-morrow  thou 
and  thy  sons  will  be  dead,"  and  then  the  Under 
world  is  bv  no  means  put  in  the  same  line  with 
the  Israelites  and  their  camp,  but  Israel's  renewed 
defeat,  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  and  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  camp  of  Israel,  arc 
mentioned  as  the  three  decisive  blows  in  the  judg 
ment  which  should  fall  on  Saul. — Yer.  20.  Up  to 
this  point  Saul  had  remained  in  his  reverential 
posture  as  stated  in  ver.  14;  now  under  the  pow 
erful  impression  of  these  words  he  falls  suddenly 
to  the  ground,  and  lies  hisf't/l  lennth  on  the  earth. 
The  cause  is  stated  to  be  :  1 )  his  terror  at  Samuel's 
words,  and  2)  his  weakness,  resulting  from  the 
fact  (of  course  from  inward  excitement),  that  he 
had,  taken  no  food  the  whole  (preceding)  day  and  the 
whole  night. 

Yers.  21-25.  Saul's  entertainment  by  the  woman. 
The  words  ''and  the  woman  came"  do  not  in 
themselves  justify  the  opinion  (Then.,  Diestcl  in 
Herz.  XYII.  482",  etal.)  that  the  woman  had  been 
in  another  room,  nor  is  there  any  hint  of  this  else 
where  in  the  narrative.  The  words  of  the  woman 
(vers.  21,  22)  show  a  talkativeness  characteristic 
of  this  class  of  women,  and  a  certain  humor,  par 
ticularly  in  the  contrasting  of  her  obedience  to  his 
command  and  the  obedience  which  she  now  re 
quires  from  him  for  his  good,  in  the  introductory 
words,  "and  now  hearken  thou  also."  That 
thou  mayest  have  strength  when  thou 
goest  on  thy  way. — These  words  express  nei 
ther  apprehension,  nor  the  fear  that  he  would  die 
on  her  hands,  and  it  would  then  go  hard  with  her, 
and  her  prediction  would  not  be  fulfilled  (Then.) ; 
they  exhibit  merely  her  natural  sympathy  with 
her  guest,  worn  out  by  excitement  and  abstinence 
from  food,  which  prompts  her  to  offer  him  her 
hospitality. — Yer.  23  sq.  The  further  minute  de 
scription  of  the  proceedings  of  Saul  and  his  ser 
vant  and  the  woman  is  so  domestically  and  psy 
chologically  true  to  life,  that  the  historical  trust 
worthiness  of  the  narrative  is  put  beyond  all 
doubt.  Saul  refuses  to  take  food  because  he  is 
full  of  fear  and  terror.  The  servants  and  the  wo 
man  force  him — he  suffers  himself  to  be  per 
suaded.  Till  now  he  has  lain  on  the  ground ;  now 


he  gets  up  and  seats  himself  on  the  divan 
[Eng.  A.  Y.  not  so  well:  "bed"— TR.],  "the 
cushioned  bench,  which  extends  along  the  wall 
of  the  room,  sllll  found  in  the  East"  (Then.). 
She  kills  a  fatted  calf  and  bakes  unleavened  cakes. 
"She  kneaded"  where  we  need  not  supply  "?V," 
since  the  words  describe  the  operation  of  knead 
ing.  She  baked  it  as  unleavened  loaves  or 
cakes,  because  she  was  obliged  to  hurry. 

HISTORICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  TJie  theocratic  and  biblical-theological  signifi 
cance  of  the  history  of  Saul's  visit  to  the  \Vitch 
of  Kndor  is  to  be  judged  and  determined,  first  in 
respect  to  the  representation  of  the  condition  of  de 
parted  souls  after  death,  then  as  to  the  religious-mo 
ral  facts  which  come  under  consideration  from  the 
Old  Testament  standpoint  of  revelation  and  from 
the  theocratic  point  of  view,  and  finally  as  regards 
Saul's  slate  of  heart  in  respect  to  God  and  the  people. 
In  respect  to  the  state  of  departed  souls  after  death 
we  have  the  representation  not  merely  of  their 
continuance  in  personal  identity,  but  also  of  a 
self-conscious  existence,  which  is  conceived  of  as 
a  condition  of  slumber-like  rest,  from  which  there 
may  be  a  rousing  and  raising ;  yet  such  a  disturb 
ance  is  regarded  as  a  disquieting.  The  abode  of 
the  departed,  in  contrast  with  heaven  as  the  throne 
of  God  and  the  dwelling  of  the  heavenly  powers, 
is  thought  to  be  a  wide  space  deep  under  the 
earth  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  22;  Ps,  Ixxxvi.  13; 
Ixiii.  10  (0);  Ezek.  xxvi.  20),  not  the  narrow 
grave;  for  Samuel's  grave  was  at  Ramah.  The 
differencing  of  the  realm  of  the  dead  from  the 
grave,  in  which  the  body  is  laid,  attests  the  con 
tinuance  of  the  soul  when  separated  from  the 
bodv.  Sheol,  the  Underworld,  the  Realm  of  the 
Dead,  receives  all  the  dead  without  distinction  ; 
there  is  no  separation  there  between  Righteous 
and  Unrighteous  (ver.  10)  ;  the  divine  law  of  re 
quital  does  not  reach  the  Beyond.  Comp.  Oehler : 
\rct.  test,  de  rebus  post  mortem  fut.  1846,  and  the 
same  writer:  Die  Lchre  des  Alt-Test,  von  der  Un- 
sterblichkeit  (Ilerz.  xxi.  413  sq.):  Bottcher:  de  in 
fer  is  reb usque  post  mortem  futuris,  184G.  II.  A. 
Halm:  de  spe  immortal itatis  sub  V.  T.  gradatim 
excultce,  1846.  H.  Schultz :  Alttcstamentliche  Thco- 
loqie  I.  396  sq.  [See  also  Oehler :  Thcologie  dcs 
Alt.  Test.,  1873,  I.,  \  77  sq.  (and  Eng.  Transl.). 
Delitzsch:  Bill.  Psychologic  (and  Eng.  Transl.). 
Ilimpel:  Unsterblichkeits  lehre  des  Alien  Test., 
1857.  Hodge's  Theology  III.  716  sq.  Smith's 
Sib.  Diet.  Arts.  "Dead,  Hell,  Pit."  Fairbairn's 
Bib.  Diet.  "Hades."  Ewald:  Lehre  der  Bibel  von 
Oott,  1873,  III.,  I  345— TB.] 

But  while  now  the  condition  of  departed  souls 
is,  as  a  rule,  so  conceived  and  represented,  that 
there  is  no  intercourse  between  them  and  the  I7p- 
perworld,  and  no  return  from  Sheol  (Job  vii.  0), 
this  narrative  of  Samuel's  appearance  would  be 
the  only  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  that  teaches 
the  contrary  [if  it  did  teach  it].  And  in  fact  the 
narrative  means  to  declare  that  Samuel  really  ap 
peared  (vers.  16,  20) ;  as  Yilmer  remarks  ("Vom 
Abcrglauben  und  Zauberei,"  in  the  Pastoral- thcolog. 
Slattern,  1862,  p.  201),  "unless  violence  is  done 
to  the  text,  it  can  be  only  understood  as  affirming 
that  the  real  Samuel  ascended  from  Sheol."  That 
is  the  view  of  the  Septuagint  also  in  the  addition 
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to  1  Chr.  x.  13:  "Saul  inquired  of  the  ventrilo 
quist  [witch],  and  Samuel  the  prophet  answered 
him,"  and  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  xlvi. '20  (23  )• 
"  and  after  he  fell  asleep  he  prophesied  and  showed 
the  king  his  end,  and  out  of  the  ground  lifted  up 
his  voice  in  prophecy."  In  contradiction  with 
this  correct  opinion  is  the  view  of  the  church-theo 
logians  of  the  Kith  and  17th  centuries,  derived 
from  the  patristic  writers,*  namely,  that  by  divine 
ordering  Saul  saw  under  the  form  of  Samuel  a 
ghost,  an  illusion  produced  by  demonic,  devilish 
powers.  Tertullian  (de  anima,  cap.  ~)7  )  regards  it 
as  a  "rivalry  of  truth  by  an  unclean  spirit  ;"  '•  it 
was  permitted,"  says  he,  "the  pythonic  spirit  to 
represent  the  soul  of  Samuel,  when  Saul  ( after  he 
had  inquired  of  God)  inquired  of  the  dead.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  believe  that  the  soul  of  any  saint, 
much  less  a  prophet,  can  be  drawn  forth  by  a  de 
mon.  We  are  taught  that  Satan  transfigures  liim- 
solf  into  an  angel  of  light,  but  not  into  a  man  of 
light."  So  Kphrem  Syrus.f  In  agreement  with 
this  Luther  says  that  it  was  "the  devil's  ghost," 
and  Calvin  that  "it  was  not  the  real  Samuel,  but 
a  spectre."  SoGrotius:  "  It  is  more  credible  that 
it  was  a  deceptive  spirit,  and  so  the  woman  her 
self  seems  plainlv  to  indicate-  when  she  says  that 
gods  were  ascending  out  of  the  earth,  thus  term 
ing  those  spirits,  one  of  whom  had  assumed  .S'r///- 
w/'x  form."  Comp.  S.  Schmid  (Cnnnn.);  A. 
Pfeilfer,  dnbia  re.r.  Cent.  II.  Inc.  77;  Sal.  Deyling, 
o&.srrr.  s*.  II.  obx.  IS;  HuddaMis  hi.«f.  eccles.,'  V.  1. 
II.  243  sq.;  J.  Gerhard,  np-etruui  Endorcmn,  Jen. 
1()(J3  [Bp.  Patrick,  Comm.in  loco].  But  the  nar 
rative  gives  not  the  slightest  support  to  such  a 
view.  Neither  the  original  narrator  nor  the  re 
dactor  [editor]  had  in  mind  (judging  from  the 
narrative  i^elf  \  an  illusion  produced  by  demonic 
or  diabolical  power.  Theodoret,  rejecting  the 
view  (suggested  by  the  words  of  the  narrative  and 
frequent  with  the  Talmudists)  that  Samuel's  spi 
rit  was  really  evoked  by  the  conjurations  of  the 
woman — held  that,  before  the  woman  employed 
her  arts,  the  appearance  of  Samuel  was  produced 
bif  Gotl's  power,  and  that  God's  voice  itself  was 
heard  in  those  words  against  Saul.  He  says :  "  It 
is  thence  clear  that  the  very  God  of  all  beings, 
having  fashioned  Samuel's  form  as  He  wished,  ut 
tered  the  judgment,  the  witch  not  having  been 
able  to  do  this,  but  God  gave  the  decree  even 
through  enemies"  [Qurrst.  in  Lib.  Recj.ad  1  Sam. 
xxviii.]-  Appealing,  for  proof  that  (rod  speaks 
through  enemies,  to  the  example  of  Balaam  and 
to  K/.ek.  xiv.  4,  7  sq.  (where  it  is  said  of  idolaters 
"when  they  come  to  the  prophet,  I  will  answer 
them  after  my  manner"),  he  explicitly  aflinns 
that  the  words  ascribed  to  Samuel  were  a  divine 
utterance  spoken  through  the  mouth  of  the  woman 
who  was  acting  against  God's  command.  But 
against  this  view  (which  is  held  also  by  Justin, 
Origen,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  by  poine  Rab 
bis,  as  R.  Saadias)  it  is  rightly  remarked  by  D. 
Kimchi,  that  we  can  then  see  no  reason  why  God 
should  not  have  answered  Saul  before  by  Urim 
and  Thummim,  by  dreams  or  by  prophets.  In 
fact  it  is  fatal  to  this  view  that  according  to  it  God 
is  here  the  answerer,  while  it  is  expressly  said  in 
ver.  6  that  God  answered  Saul  no  more,  and  ver. 

*  [But  Justin  Martvr  (Dial,  cum  Trypho)  hold's  that  it 
was  really  Samnel.— Tm.] 
t  [And  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Jerome. — TR.] 


7  clearly  means  that  for  this  reason  Saul  turned 
from  Goff  to  (i  .so/vr/r.s-x.  An  immediate  divine 
miracle  is  assumed ,  which  is  to  be  brought  into 
union  with  the  anti-godly  attempt  of  the  sorceress 
and  an  open  act  of  godlessne>s  or  God-forget  ful 
ness  on  the  part  of  Saul.  Support  would  thus  be 
given  to  the  superstitious  opinion  that  departed 
spirits  may  be  summoned,  while  the  fundamental 
view  of  the  Old  Testament  every  where  i-  that  a 
return  of  the  dead  to  the  laud  of  the  living  is  not 
possible,  comp.  2  Sam.  xii.  '_!.'!;  Job  vii.  !*.  The 
necromantic  superstition,  on  which  Saul  i  who,  un 
worthy  of  a  divine  answer,  is  guihv  ofdisobeving 
the  divine  command,  for  which  he  had  displayed 
so  much  /call  and  the  woman  (who  practices  this 
superstition  as  a  trade  i  are  united  would,  accord 
ing  to  the  narrative,  have  been  the  occasion  or  the 
medium  of  a  miraculous  divine  act.  Now  it  mav 
be  said  indeed  that  God  is  accustomed  in  the  wis 
dom  of  His  providential  government  so  to  u<e 
man's  evil  purpose  as  to  compel  it  to  mini-ter  im 
mediately  to  the  revelation  of  Hi-  power  and 
glory,  as  is  shown  in  the  hi-torv  of  Balaam  and 
in  the  declaration  of  K/.ek.  xiv.  -1.  7s<|.  But  in 
such  cases  express  reference  is  made  also  to  the 
divine  control,  comp.  <  Jen.  xv.  li<>;  Kx.  x.  'J7. 
But  here  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  an 
immediate  interference  of  God.  On  the  contrary, 
we  plainly  read  between  the  lines  of  thi<  narrative 
that  here  a  x///,  is  committed  ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
<lirii>e  (it-fin)).  We  cannot  therefore  accept  this 
view,  which  is  whollv  without  support,  from  a 
religious-ethical  a<  well  a^  from  a  theocratic-his 
torical  standpoint,  however  thorough  and  earnest 
a  defence  it  may  have  found,  as  from  Hachsel, 
7>W.  ln-br.  accentitata,  Lips,  ITiIH,  p. -ISO  sq.:  /.'»•/•/. 
Jlib.;  O.  v.  Gcrlaeh  ;  iH-lit/x-h.  Hibl.  r.-m-l,,,!.,  1> 
ed.,  p.  4'JSsq.;  Strobe],  Lnt!,.  Z<  >'/.«•  //,-.,  i>C,7,  p. 
7Slsq.:  V.  Rudoli;  Jh'e  Lihre  i>o,n  Mrmv!,™,  '2 
ed.,  iNfiS,  II.  :>•'>'>;  Ili-ngskuherg,  Ablnmdl.  zn  den 
Fxtihn.  IV.,  p.  .'il'lsq.;  '  Zeltsrhrift  /'///•  /'/•-,/,,•/.  i,. 
Kirelie,  is.',],  p.  l.-.Ssq.,  Abhandl.  ''/>/>  Ge.^hictite 
de,' ftiiiben'iiz't  Emlur."  ( 'oinp.  ( )ehl«  r  in  ller- 
/o<J  XXI.  41-4  sq.;  Diich-el,  jab,-!,,:-,-!:;  Keil, 

Komi)).  The  last  named  remarks:  "This appari 
tion  was  ej'tenxil/i/  indeed  spiritual,  since  Samuel 
was  visible  only  to  the  woman,  not  to  Saul,  but 
xtilt  only  an  apparition  of  Samuel's  soul  in  Hades 
in  the  in  vent  it  n  re  of  the  earffift/  both/  and  clotliinf/  of 
the  prophet  in  order  to  beeonte  risible"  Keil  him 
self  remarks  that  this  apparition  of  Samuel  di- 
vinclv  summoned  from  Hades  is  a  different  thing 
from  the  appearances  of  Moses  and  Klijah  at  the 
Transfiguration  of  Christ  (Matt,  xvii.;  I.u.  ix.i, 
because  the  latter  appeared  in  heavenly  refulgence 
and  glorv ;  this  phenomenon,  therefore,  so  often 
cited  in  support  of  this  view  falls  away  as  unana- 
locrous  and  irrelevant.  Still  less  can  we  appeal  to 
the  angelic  appearances  in  human  form  in  (Jen. 
xviii.  and  Judg.  xiii.,  because  these  are  superhu 
man  beings.  The  contradictions  in  Kcil's  view 
are  insoluble,  namely,  that  Samuel  appeared  ''in 
the  spiritual  form  of  the  dwellers  in  Hades,"  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  "in  the  investiture  of  earthly 
corporeality  and  clothing,"  that  Samuel's  appear 
ance  in  spiritual  Hades-form  is  set  over  against 
the  announcement  of  these  angels  "in  human  form 
which  was  visible  to  the  ordinary  bodily  eye,"  as 
if  Samuel's  apparition  was  not  visible,  though  it 
is  said  that  the  sorceress  saw  it  and  was  terrified. 
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According  to  tJiis  view  this  would  be  the  only  passage  } 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  anil  Xew  Testaments  in 
which  a  departed  sinful  man  is  called  by  divine  power 
from    tlie  kingdom  of  the  dead  to  the  Uppcrworld.  \ 
But  this  would  stand  in  contradiction  with  Luke  > 
xvi.  17  sq.,  where  Abraham  refuses  the  rich  man's 
request  to   send  Lazarus  to  his  lather's  house  to 
preach  to  his  living  brethren.     If  it  be  urged  that 
the  prohibition  of  sorcery  and  necromancy  (Deut. 
xviii.  1 ;  Isa.  viii.  19)  does  not  exclude  the  possi 
bility  of  God's  permitting  Samuel  for  special  rea 
sons  to   appear,  we   replv  that  neither  from  the 
connection  of  the  related  procedure  nor  from  the 
words  of  the  relator  are  there  special  grounds  for 
supposing  such  a  miracle,  which  would  be  sole  of 
its  kind.     Apart  from  the  fact  that  Saul  had  al 
ready  vainly  used  all  ordained  means  for  learning 
God's  will,  and   might  thence  conclude  that  his 
obstinate  impenitence  had  rendered  him  unwor 
thy  of  answer,  the  appearance  and  word  of  Samuel 
under  present  circumstances  (if  God  had  really 
been  willing  to  permit  it)  could  no  longer  have 
any  religious-ethical  or  theocratic  end;  no  reli 
gious-ethical  end,  because  the  means  for  rousing 
Saul   to  repentance  were  exhausted,  for  this  re 
course   to    a  necromancer   showed   a   mind    tho 
roughly  alienated    from    God    and  seeking  help 
elsewhere,  a  disposition  in  respect  to  which  even 
such    a   miraculous    appearance    of  the    prophet 
would   be  without  effect,  as  in  fact  in  Samuel's 
words  there  is  no  exhortation  to  repentance,  and 
there  is  no  trace  afterwards  of  any  change  for  the 
better  in  Saul; — no  theocratic  end,  because  Saul's 
rejection  as  king  had  already  been  repeatedly  an 
nounced,  and  the  sending  of  Samuel  would  have 
been  superfluous  for  the  announcement  of  Saul's 
impending  fall,  which,  without  a  mir.icle,  might 
have  readied  Saul's  ear  and  made  his  heart  trem 
ble.     We  must  therefore  reject  both  the  ancient 
church-view  of  an  illusory  appearance  of  Samuel 
produced  by  the  woman's  magic  art,  as  the  me 
dium  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  also  that  of  an 
appearance    produced    immediately    by    divine 
power  without  the  woman's  aid.     Over  against 
these  views  stands  that  which  regards  the  whole 
procedure  as  a  mere  deception.     Balihasar  Becker, 
te  betovcrde   Wcre/d    [The  Magic  \Vorld]   III.  6. 
Anton  van  Dale,  dissert,  de  dii'inationibus  idolola- 
tricis  sub  V.  T.  in   the  Treatise  de  origine  et  prog. 
Idololatricc,  p.  620  sq.     Schmersahl,  Natiirl.  Erk- 
Idrung  der  Gcsch.  Sauls  mit  d.  Betrugerei  zn  Endor, 
Hann.,  1751.      Kocher,  Versuch  einer  Erkldrung 
der  Gesch.  Sauls  und  d.  Betriigerin  zu  Endor,  Gera, 
1780.     Hensler,  Erlautcr.  dcs  1  B.  Sam.,  p.  88  sq., 
Exeget.  Ilandbuch  IV.  251  sq.     Comp.  Bottchcr, 
de  inferis,    I.  Ill  sq.,    Winer  II.  G27,    Thenius, 
Diestel  in  Herz.  XVII.  482  sq.,  Riitschi,  ibid.  s. 
v.    Endor,    A.    Kuhle,    Bibl.   Eschatologie,    1870. 
1  Abth.,  p.  65  sq.  and  others    [Clericus  in  loco}. 
Thenius'  remark  that   "the  deception   is  every 
where  clear  in  the  account"   must  be  admitted 
except  as  to  the  "everywhere,"  though  his  reason 
drawn  from  ver.  21  [namely,  that  the  woman  had 
been  in  another  room]  is  not  tenable.     The  wo 
man's  conduct  and  words  at  Saul's  arrival,  and  at 
the  alleged  appearance  of  Samuel,  show  that  she 
made  necromancy  a  trade  and  practiced  the  de 
ceits  usual  with   such   people.     The  speech  of 
Samuel,  a  long  one  under  the  circumstances,  his 
appearance  in  the  characteristic  prophetic  dress, 


and  the  fact  that  only  she  (not  Saul)  sees  the  ap 
parition,  leave  no  doubt  that  technical  illusion 
and  magical  deception  was  here  employed.     But 
this  does  not  prove  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
thing  but  a  refined,  conscious  deception,  proceed 
ing  from  special  motives,  as  Thenius,  for  example, 
supposes  that   she  was  impelled  by  desire  of  re 
venge,  having  perhaps  been  ill-treated  during  the 
expelling  of  the  sorcerers.     Against  such  a  merely 
conjectural  pragmatic  view,  we  must  distinguish 
and  combine  an  objective  and  a  subjective  element 
in   the   explanation   of  the  event;   the  former  a 
'eligious-historical,  the  latter  a  psychological.     The 
"ormer,  whHi  is   presupposed  in  the  whole  ac- 
xmnt,  consists  in  the  fact  that  necromancy,  accord- 
ng  to  the  passage  of  the  Law  in  which  it  is  for- 
jidden    (Lev.  xix.  31;    xx.  5,   6,  26,  27;    Deut. 
xviii.  9-14),  was  regarded  not  as  a  mere  decep- 
:ion,  but  1)  as  a  heathen  superstition,  that  is,  as 
i  wicked  dealing  with  evil  powers,  which  pertain 
[o  the  domain  of  heathendom,  out  of  which  the 
Lord  has  chosen  His  people  to  be  sanctified  to 
Him;  and  2)  as  an  apostasy  from  the  living  God 
md  a  negation  of  the  covenant-relation  between 
Him  and  His  people  as  a  heathen  abomination. 
That  Saul  and  the  woman  undertake  a  wicked, 
ingodly,  illegal  thing,  is  the  obvious  judgment 
jf  the  narrative;  but  there  also  appears  here  (as 
in  the  passage  of  the  Law)  the  assumption,  which 
was  founded  on  universal  belief,  that  in  this  ma 
gic  art,  as  in  the  others  borrowed  from  heathen- 
lorn,  there  was  not  a  mere  deception  with  magic 
formulas,  but  a  real  contact  and  co-operation  with 
mysterious  ungodly  powers,  and  with  a  secret,  spe 
cifically  heathenish  mode  of  action — though  the 
opinion  of  the   older  orthodox  theologians  as  to 
the  operation  of  wicked  spirits  or  devils  here  is 
excluded   by  the  narrative.     Gradually  came  the 
perception  that,  as  the  idols  of  the  heathen  are 
"naught,"    so   all    heathen    existence   connected 
with  idolatry  is  empty  and  vain.     (Comp.  Schultz, 
fittest.  Thcol.  I.  158 sq.)     The  second  element  in 
our  explanation  is  the  psychological  in  the  woman's 
state  of  mind  and  soul.     Proceeding  on  the  sup 
position  of  a  connection  with  mysterious  powers, 
and  perhaps  under  the  excitation  of  narcotics,  the 
ii-omen  especially  (as  in  heathen  magic)  who  made 
necromancy  a  trade,  might,  through  a  fit  psychi- 
cal-somatical  character,  fall  into  an  ecstatic,  vi 
sionary  state  (as  modern  science  supposes  in  som- 
nambulic   and  magnetic   phenomena),  in  which 
with  superstitious  self-deception  they  had  inward 
perception  of  the  things  or  persons  inquired  for 
(the  inquirers  of  course  seeing  nothing),  and  ut 
tered  their  recollections  or  anticipations  in  dull, 
suppressed  tones,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  utter 
ance  came  from  other  voices,  particularly  as  if  the 
professedly  summoned  person  spoke.     See  Tho- 
luck:  Die  Proph.  und  ihre  Weissagung,  %  1,  "Die 
Mantik  und  die  dort  angefuhrten  Thatsachen  nebst 
literarischen    Nachweisungen."      The    seeing    and 
speaking  of  the  woman  of  Endor  must  be  thought 
of  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  characteris 
tic   phenomena   of  ancient  and   modern  rnantic 
(magic),  and  like  the  visional-somnambulic  states, 
of  which  there  are  so  many  examples  in  our  time, 
especially  among  women.     What  the  woman  in 
this  condition  (in  which  she  identified  herself  with 
Samuel)  said  of  Saul  in  the  name  of  Samuel  was 
partly  nothing  but  what  Samuel  had  repeatedly 
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said,  partly  nothing  beyond  the  reach  of  natural 
conjecture  and  inference;  for  alter  the  universally 
known  divine  rejection  of  Saul,  after  the  sad  line 
of  experiences  which  showed  that  God  had  for 
saken  him  (he  having  forsaken  God),  and  espe-  , 
dally  after  the  fact,  which  the  woman  learned 
from"  Saul  herself  [v.  1~>],  that  in  the  presence  of 
the  Philistine  army  he  had  inquired  of  the  Lord 
in  vain,  the  fatal  isftue  of  this  war  could  not  be 
doubtful.  Calvin  has  touched  the  correct  view  , 
of  the  woman's  condition  when  he  says  that  "her 
scnscij  were  ileccit'cil,  so  that  she  wrongly  sup 
posed  that  she  saw  Samuel,"  though  he  errs  in  j 
ascribing  this  effect  to  devilish  powers.  Along 
•with  the  deceit  which  was  necessarily  connected 
with  this  necromantic  trade,  we  must  suppose  a 
psychological  fact  (attested  by  the  history  of  man- 
tic  [magic]  and  by  modern  science),  which  raises 
that  part  of  the  procedure  that  relates  to  Samuel's 
apparition  and  words  out  of  the  sphere  of  conscious 
deception  and  illusive  magic.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  we  can  explain  the  fact  that  tin;  narra 
tor,  according  to  whom  the  essential  point  is  that 
onlv  the  woman,  not  Saul,  sees  the  apparition  of 
Samuel,  represents  it  as  if  Samuel  really  appeared  , 
and  spoke. 

The  significance  of  this  event  for  Saul  is  to  be 
seen  not  merely  from  the  nnitnuitri-mt'iit  of  his  fall 
in  battle,  as  the  completion  of  the  divine  judg 
ment,  but  also  from  the  attitude  towards  the  living 
CJod  into  which  he  has  brought  himself  by  his  im 
penitence  ami  self-hardening.  Winer  (x.v.  Saul) 
takes  a  simple  and  correct  view  of  the  case  when 
he  says:  ''It  is  a  shame  that  the  king,  who  had 
expelled  all  sorcerers,  etc.  ( vers.  3,  9),  must  him 
self  at  la<t  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  sorceress." 
Saul's  rejection  as  king  was  not  his  definite  ban 
ishment  from  the  presence  of  ( Jod.  Kven  if  the 
theocratic  kingship  to  which  he  had  been  called 
had  become  impossible  for  him  and  his  house  in 
consequence  of  his  disobedience  against  God,  lin 
king  of  his  people,  yet  he  individually  might  be 
saved.  But  he  persisted  in  his  self-blinding,  and 
the  sentence  was  complete  in  his  personal  rejec-  ; 
tion.  A  tool  of  heathenish  superstition,  which  he 
as  king  ought  to  have  punished,  must  serve  as  a 
means  of  announcing  to  him  his  sentence  of  death 
as  the  conclusion  of  the  divine  judicial  process,  the 
Lord  having  preserved  silence,  and  thus  already 
passed  sentence  on  him.  The  heathen  Philistine 
nation,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  God's  people, 
constant  war  against  whom  was  to  be  a  holy  statc- 
allair  for  the  theocratic  king,  becomes  the  executor 
of  the  divine  decree,  and  carries  out  against  him 
and  his  house  the  sentence  of  death  announced  by 
the  necromantic  impostor.  Calvin:  "Saul  called 
not  on  God  with  humility,  prostrate  mind  and 
penitent,  believing  heart,  and  therefore  God 
rightly  rejected  him,  and  the  divine  threatening 
wa  verified  in  him  (Ye  shall  call  on  me,  but 
shall  not  be  heard).  lie  himself  shows  plainly 
that  he  approached  God  as  one  in  despair,  because 
he  had  no  root  of  true  faith  in  his  heart."  In  his 
life-course  up  to  this  time  Saul  had  descended  j 
step  by  step  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  unbelief;  he  J 
stands  now  on  the  last  step,  about  to  plunge  irre 
trievably  into  the  depths  of  endless  destruction. 

2.  There  is  a  silence  of  God  that  is  the  dumb 
reply  to  perverse  invocation  of  His  name,  wherein 
ma, i  seeks  to  make  the  divine  will  subservient  to  \ 
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his  own,  iqstead  of  humbly  bowing  under  the  will 
of  God.  Such  a  persistent  silence  on  God's  part 
is  the  result  of  persistent  opposition  of  the  heart 
to  Him,  and  of  the  thence  resulting  hardening. 
When  man  makes  his  own  sinful  will  his  god  that 
he  worships  and  his  lord  that  he  serves,  he  shows 
the  religious  perversity  of  his  soul  when,  like 
Saul,  he  nevertheless  calls  on  God  and  inquires 
His  will,  in  order  to  make  this  will  subservient  to 
his  selfish  desire.  Thus  from  unbelief  follows  ue- 
cessarily  .uip<  rxtition  [Germ.:  a  ax  uuylaubcn  Jolyt 
abcryluu,bc. — Tu.J 

[( )f  the  three-  schemes  of  explanation  of  this  dif 
ficult  passage  now  held — namely,  that  whieh  re 
gards  the  afliiir  as  a  mere  deception  (Chandler, 
Thenius),  thafwhich  nippo-es  a  sort  of  mesmeric 
clairvoyance  in  the  woman  (Keil,  Krdmann),and 
that  which  sees  here  a  real  appearance  of  Samuel 
by  divine  power,  the  la>t  has  found  nm-t  favor 
among  Knglish  orthodox  expositors.  In  many 
cases  the  exegesis  is  determined  by  dogmatic  con 
siderations,  as  that  such  a  real  appearance  of  a 
deail  person  is  impossible,  or  not  in  keeping  with 
Scripture,  or  that  the  summoning  of  Samuel  by  a 
witch  is  contrary  to  the  holiness  of  ( iod.  Such 
considerations  must,  however,  be  put  a^-ide  when 
our  object  is  to  discover  simply  what  the  narrator 
aflirms.  It  is  clear  that  the  writer  says  that  Samuel 
appeared  and  spoke  (so  Kwald,  Krdmanu).  How 
are  we  to  accept  this?  The  writer,  says  one  class 
of  critics,  shared  the  superstitions  of  his  day,  and 
believed  that  the  conjurations  of  the  witch  really 
had  power  over  the  dead.  Krdmanu,  however,  is 
not  satisfied  with  (hi-  explanation,  and  accounts 
for  the  narrator's  affirmation  that  Samuel  really 
appeared  on  the  ground  that  besides  the  element 
of  trickery  in  the  woman's  procedure,  there  was  a 
r<'(tl  psychological  identifying  of  her.-elf  with  the 
deceased  prophet,  so  that  the  narrator  might  rep 
resent  her  personation  of  him  as  his  personal  ap 
pearance.  But  certainly  this  explanation  is  hardly 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  can 
avoid  finding  in  the  narration  a  distinct  declara 
tion  that  Samuel  actually  appeared  and  spoke. 
The  only  thing  in  the  account  itself  that  opposes 
this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  woman  only  and  not 
Saul  saw  the  apparition.  But  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  apparition  may  have  been  in  a  different 
room  from  that  in  which  Saul  found  himself — 
though  this  is  not  mentioned.  Such  seems  to  be 
the  plain  statement  of  the  text.  The  dogmatic 
and  other  difficulties  are  discussed  by  Erdmann. 
Chandler,  in  his  Life  of  Jhin'fi,  gives  a  full  and 
forcible  presentation  of  the  grounds  for  supposing 
the  whole  atiair  to  be  an  imposture  by  the  wo 
man. — TK.] 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

STARKE  :  Ver.  1.  Pious  men  are  walls  and  pil 
lars  of  cities  and  Jands,  Ezek.  xxii.  30  ;  therefore 
if  such  men  have  to  start  away,  all  misfortune 
starts  forth  too.  ((Jen.  vii.  7sq.).  Ver.  2.  Virtue 
and  bravery  deserve  to  be  rewarded  ;  but  the 
world  is  wont  to  promise  believers  reward,  in  or 
der  to  draw  them  ofT  from  the  right  way  (Matth. 
iv.  9).  —  [Ver.  3:  SCOTT:  Hypocrites  are  fre 
quently  very  zealous  against  those  crimes  to  which 
they  are  not  tempted  at  the  time,  or  from  which 
they  may  suffer  detriment ;  and  apostates  ire- 
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quently  commit  those  sins,  which  they  once  were 
most  earnest  in  opposing. — TR.]. — Vers.  4,  5.  J. 
LANGE  :  So  it  goes  with  the  ungodly,  that  here 
already  they  feel  in  themselves  a  hell,  when  their 
evil  conscience  awakes  in  them. — SCHLIER  :  Saul 
fears  before  men,  because  he  no  longer  feared 
God ;  if  we  see  things  rightly,  all  fear  has  no 
other  ground  than  lack  of  the  fear  of  God. — The 
fear  of  man  has  its  ground  in  unbelief;  true  fear 
of  God  makes  one  strong  and  courageous. — Ver. 
C.  STAIIKE:  To  go  to  God  when  in  distress  is 
good  and  necessary;  but  it  must  be  done  without 
hypocrisy,  with  true  repentance  and  from  the 
heart  (Isa.  xxvi,  1C). — If  we  do  not  hear  God's 
voice  wl'.en  it  goes  well  with  us,  God  can  and  Avill 
refuse  to  hear  our  voice  also,  when  it  goes  ill  with 
us  (Pro v.  i.  24  sq.).  S.  Scmim:  Ungodly  men 
and  hypocrites  care  little  for  God  and  Jlis  service 
in  good  days :  but  when  misfortune  comes,  then 
they  wish  to  become  pious  also,  and  seek  God's 
counsel  and  help  in  every  way. — SCHLIER:  The 
Lord  gave  Saul  no  answer.  To  turn  to  the  Lord 
Saul  has  not  wished  ;  had  he  wished  that,  he 
would  also  have  found  the  Lord's  grace.  But 
Saul  had  no  concern  about  that  ;  he  wished  to 
use  the  Lord  for  his  own  ends,  he  needed  a  disclo 
sure  about  his  situation,  and  such  a  disclosure  he 
wished  to  force  for  himself  without  returning  to 
the  Lord. — CALVIN  :  Bv  this  example  we  should 
learn  to  draw  near  to  God  with  all  humility  when 
we  wish  to  ask  His  counsel  in  prayer,  far  from  all 
obstinate  self-will  and  passion  ;  for  Jlis  arm  is  not 
shortened  that  JJe  cannot  help  those  who  take 
refuge  in  Jlim.  "Whence  comes  it  that  so  often 
our  prayers  are  in  vain,  and  our  hopes  deceive  us  ? 
Our  sins  shut  oil'  the  grace  of  God  from  us,  and 
our  unrighteousness  separates  us  from  our  God, 
and  fixes  an  immeasurable  gulf  between  us  and 
God. — Ver.  7.  S.  SCIIMID:  Happy  is  he  who  so 
receives  God's  punitive  silence  or  other  signs  of 
His  wrath,  as  to  be  led  thereby  to  true  repent 
ance;  but  hardened  hearts  take  refuge,  when  God 
is  silent,  in  wicked  men  and  Satan. — SCHLIER: 
An  example  of  the  fact  that  the  unbelief  which 
has  lost  the  living  God  is  always  full  of  supersti 
tion  instead,  and  thereby  is  turned  over  not  merely 
to  empty  delusion  and  vain  deception,  hut  also  to 
the  powers  of  darkness.- — The  human  heart  needs 
something  to  cling  to,  something  to  which  it  may 
hold  fast,  a  prop  which  its  tendrils  may  firmly 
clasp  ;  therefore  Avhen  it  leaves  Him  for  whom  it 
was  made,  when  it  sinks  into  unbelief,  then  it 
clings  to  the  power  of  superstition  and  of  dark 
ness.  Nothing  frees  from  superstition  but  true 
faith. — [Ver.  7.  TAYLOR:  Here  is  the  great  dif 
ference  between  Saul  in  his  sins,  and  David  in 
his  backslidings.  From  each  of  his  falls  you  hear 
David  come  sobbing  out  a  sorrowful  confession 
and  appeal  like  that  in  the  fifty-first  Psalm;  in 
each  of  Saul's  wickednesses  you  see  him  assuming 
the  attitude  of  sterner  defiance  toward  the  Al 
mighty  ;  or  if  there  be  any  sorrow  in  his  heart  at 
all,  it  is  for  the  loss  he  has  himself  sustained,  or 
the  suffering  he  has  himself  endured,  and  not  for 
the  dishonor  which  he  has  done  to  God. — TR.]. — 
Yer.  8.  HEDINGER  :  So  great  is  the  power  of  con 
science  that  even  those  who  desire  evil  are  ashamed 
to  have  it  known. — CRAMER  :  The  ungodly  love 
darkness  and  shrink  from  the  light  (John  iii.  19), 
but  God  knows  their  works  (Prov.  xvii.  16). — 


Vers.  11,  12.  HEDIXGER  [from  HALL]  :  It  is  no 
rare  thing  to  lose  even  our  wit  and  judgment  to 
gether  with  graces;  how  justly  are  they  given  to 
sottislmess,  that  have  given  themselves  over  to 
sin  ! — Ver.  15.  SCHLIER  :  We  see  here  quite  clearly 
that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  rest  in  God's  hand, 
and  no  torment  touches  them.  He  who  dies  in 
faith  enters  into  rest  in  the  Lord  his  God ;  and 
since,  though  the  whole  world  come  and  use  all 
its  arts  of  sorcery,  it  brings  no  such  soul  back  to 
the  earth  any  more,  it  follows  that  we  men  have 
no  power  over  departed  spirits. —  [ SCOTT  :  Many 
who  despise  the  servants  of  God  while  they  live, 
are  so  far  convinced  of  their  wisdom  and  fidelity, 
that  they  vainly  wish  for  their  counsel  and  in 
struction,  in  distressing  circumstances,  after  their 
death.  But  in  that  blessed  world  to  which  they 
are  removed,  they  have  done  with  fear,  favor  and 
affection,  and  are  become  far  more  determined 
than  ever  in  the  service  and  cause  of  God;  and 
!  were  they  to  appear  they  would  denounce  the 
J  doom  of  impenitent  sinners  with  more  awful  de 
cision  than  before, —  Ver.  15.  TAYLOR:  "I  am 
sore  distressed."  Oh  !  the  wild  wail  of  this  dark 
misery!  There  is  a  deep  pathos  and  a  weird 
awesomeness  in  this  despairing  cry  ;  but  there  is 
no  confession  of  sin,  no  beseeching  lor  mercy  ; 
nothing  but  the  great,  over-mastering  ambition  to 
preserve  himself.  —  TR.]. — Ver.  16.  S.  SCIIMID  : 
lie  is  highly  unfortunate  and  foolish  who,  when 
God  forsakes  him,  prefers  to  seek  help  and  coun 
sel  from  creatures,  rather  than  by  true  repentance 
to  make  himself  again  a  reconciled  friend  to  God. 
— SCHLIER  :  Wilt  thou  have  light  for  all  the  rid 
dles  and  dark  questions  of  this  life,  betake  thy 
self  to  God's  Word ;  there  enough  is  revealed, 
there  is  what  is  necessary  to  find  everything,  and 
what  goes  beyond  that,  comes  of  evil. —  Ver.  18. 
SCHLIER  :  God's  wrath  is  so  dreadful,  that  when 
all  has  been  in  vain  He  utterly  gives  up  the  sin 
ner  to  His  judgments,  and  unsparingly  causes  him 
to  learn  that  sin  is  ruin  to  a  people. — The  judg 
ment  of  hardening  comes  only  when  the  crime  of 
hardening  has  first  entered.  When  we  shut  our 
selves  against  the  voice  of  God,  then  on  the  part 
of  Goel  also  must  hardening  follow,  as  surely  as 
God  is  a  holy  and  righteous  God,  who  does  not 
allow  Himself  to  be  trilled  with. — Ver.  20.  CRA 
MER  :  The  ungodly  do  not  grow  better  after  Goel's 
wrath  is  made  known,  but  always  worse  (Acts  vii. 
54).  [TAYLOR:  Alas  for  Saul !  how  changed  is 
he  now  from  that  day  when  Samuel  communed 
with  him  concerning  the  kingdom,  or  when,  in 
the  first  noble  assertion  of  his  royal  right,  he  de 
livered  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  from  their 
threatened  destruction  !  Did  ever  promise  of  so 
fair  a  life  ripen  into  such  bitter  fruit  ? — TR.] 

[Vers.  1,  2.  One  of  two  things  David  must  now 
do,  and  either  will  be  grossly  wrong,  disgraceful, 
and  hurtful  both  to  himself  and  to  others.  To 
this  miserable  alternative  he  had  brought  him 
self,  by  distrusting  God  and  relying  on  deception. 
It  is  one  of  the  severest  earthly  penalties  of  wrong 
doing,  that  it  often  leads  to  the  apparent  necessity 
of  doing  other  and  greater  wrong. 

[Vers.  4-20.  Contrast  between  Said  and  David  ai 
this  crisis  of  their  history:  1)  Both  are  in  great 
distress.  We  see  David  in  the  camp  of  the  Phi 
listines,  seemingly  compelled  to  fight  against  Is 
rael  and  against  the  anointed  of  Jehovah  (comp, 
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xxvi.  11)  ;  and  presently  we  see  Saul  journeying  result,  the  fallen  king,  ruinously  defeated  and  des- 
in  fasting  and  fatigue,  in  peril  and  gloomy  de.s-  pairing,  dies  next  thiy  by  his  own  hand  (xxxi.) ; 
peration  ,^  t,,e  mountai;1,  a,u,  ending  in  dis- ,  ^  £^$SS?£&  £8£'(  »g 

guise  the  witch's  abode.  Both  are  entirely  un-  :m,i  pri.p:uvs  for  hiril  a  m>w  chastening,  which 
able  to  deride  wh:it  to  do  or  what  to  hope  tor.  '2\  brings  him  to  repentance  and  trust  (xxx.  4,  0-8). 


Each  is  suffering  the  consequences  of  past  sin. 
3)  lint  one  has  utterly  forsaken  (Jod,  and  feels 
that  "God  is  departed  "  from  him,  and  now  the 


. 

Behold  the  diflerence  between  a  sinning  man  im 
penitent,  unbelieving,  proud,  and  a  sinning  man 
readv  to  repent,  clinging  to  faith  and  really  hum 

" 


sad  story  of  his  disobedience  comes  back  (vers.  ble  Before  (Jod.  (( 'oinp.  below  on  chap."  xxx., 
17,  18),  and  his  worst  fears  are  confirmed  (ver.  I  "Hist,  and  Theol."). — Tu.] 

19),  till  at  last,  behold  his  mighty  frame  prom-  on  [Vers.  'Jl-'J").  Kven  in  a  sorceress,  with  all  her 
the  earth  in  an  agony  of  despair.  The  other  has  ,  deceptions  ami  delusions,  JUT  wild  and  dreadful 
yielded  to  distrust  and  fallen  into  sin,  but  has  not  life,  the  true  woman  comes  out  at  the  mute  appeal 

at  heart  abandoned  the  Lord  ;  it  mav  have  been    of  miserv.     How   kindly  persuasive  her   word-:- 

i  *.ii.',.  > 


in  no  such  lively  exercise  then  as  to  give  him  any 
comfort,  but  sinning,  sorrowing  David  had  still 
in  his  heart  the  fear  of  Jehovah.  4)  And  as  a 


how  prompt  li'T  hospitable  labors.  We  take 
leave  of  her,  as  she  took  leave  of  the  ruined  king 
with  a  pitying  heart.  —  Til.] 


II.  David? s  Dismissal  from  (he  Philistine  Army. 

ClIAPTKH    XXIX.    1-11. 

1  Now  [And]  the  Philistines  gathered  together  all    their  armies1  to  Aphek  ;  and 

2  the  Israelites  pitched  by  a  [the]  fountain-  which  is  in  Jezreel.     And  the  lords'  of 
the  Philistines  passed  on  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  but  [and]  David  and  his 

3  men  passed  on  in  the  rearward   [rear]  with  Achish.     Then  said  the  princes4  of  the 
Philistines,  AVhat  do  these  Hebrews  here  /     And  Achish  said   unto  the  princes  of 
the  Philistines,  Is  not  this  David,  the  servant  of  Saul   the  [om.  the]  king  of  Israel, 
which  [who]  hath  been  with  me  these   days .  or  these  years,5  and  I  have  found  no 

4  fault  in  him  since  he  fell  unto  me  unto  this  day?     And  the  princes  of  the    Philis 
tines  were  wroth  with  him  ;  and  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  said  unto  him,  Make 
this  fellow  [the  manj  return,  that  he  may  go  again  to  his  place  which  thou  hast  ap 
pointed  him,  and  let  him  not  go  down  with  us  to  battle,  lest  in  the  battle  he  be  an 
adversary6  to  us  ;  for  wherewith  should  he  reconcile  himself  [make  himself  accept- 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  Lit.  "  camps."— TR.] 

a  [Ver.  1.  Sept.  Endor,  Arab.  "  near  the  eity  ("VJ»)  Jezrecl,"  Syr.  apparently  "  in  In  "  as  proper  name.  Eng.  A. 
V.  is  correct.— TR.] 

8  [Ver.  2.  pp  scrrn  (rendered  "lord"  in  E:ig.  A.  V.  throughout  this  chapter),  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  sup 
posed  by  some  to  be  connected  with  the  similar  Arnmaic  pnbst.  which  means  "  axle."  magistrates  being  consi 
dered  supports  on  which  the.  state  revolves.  On  the  relations  between  the  Aramaic  and  the  Phoanician-Canaan- 
itiah  dialects  see  Schroder,  Phonizischc  Sprachc,  Einl.  g  11.— Tu.] 

4  [Ver.  3.  The  ordinary  word  "}&,  which  Eng.  A.  V.  renders  "  princes"  throughout  this  chapter.— TR.] 

6  [Ver.  3.  An  indefinite  phrase,  but  not  therefore  suspicious.  The  versions  have  dealt  variously  with  it. 
Chald.  and  Vulg.  follow  the  Heb.  literally  (as  Enaj.  A.  V.),  except  that  Vulg.  has  "  multis  dicbus."  Syr.  "has '•  this 
time  and  time,  and  months,"  which  is  understood  by  some  to  mean  "these  two  years  and  some  months,"  but  it 
is  more  probably  a  reproduction  of  the  phrase  in  xxvii. ' ,  and  —  "  a  year  and  some  months  "  (so  Arab.).  The 
Sept.  rjfxe'pa?  TOVTO  Sevrepov  eros  perhaps  contains  a  duplet,  as  Wellh.  suggests,  and  the  text  of  Stier  and  Theile 
(eclectic)  gives  Sevrepov  «TOS  crrimpov  "two  years  to-day."  Sept.  probably  read  DTOCJ  "  two  years,"  not,  however, 
D'Jiy  D"p'  SI?  (suggested  by  Wellh.  a*  basis  of  the  Heb.  and  Greek  texts)  which  would  not  be  rendered  "two 

years  "  but  "  two  days."    It  seems  better,  on  the  whole,  to  retain  the  present  Heb.  text,  and  regard  Sept.  and  Syr. 
as  free  renderings. — TR.] 

«  [Ver.  4.  Heb.  jtOt!f  safan,  used  in  the  general  sense  of  "adversary"  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible, and  with 
the  Art.  as  a  proper  name  in  Job  and  Zechariah,  and  without  the  Art.  in  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  The  verb.  J£3i7  "  to  hate, 
be  hostile  to,"  is  used  only  in  the  general  sense.  Flirst  refers  to  tho  curious  view  of  Justin  Martyr  (Dial,  cum 
Tryph.  103)  that  Sara™?  —  NOD  tfHJ  "the  apostate  serpent"— Ta.J 
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5  able]  unto  his  master  ?  should  it  not  be  with  the  heads  of  these  men  ?     Is  not  this 
David,  of  whom  they  sang  one  to  another  in  dances,  saying,  Saul  slew  his  thou 
sands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands  ? 

6  Then  Achish  called  David,  and  said  unto  him,  Surely  [om.  surely],  as  the  Lord 
[As  Jehovah]  liveth,  thou  hast  been  [art]  upright,  and  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming 
in  with  me  in  the  host  is  good  in  my  sight ;  for  I  have  not  found  evil  in  thee  since 
the  day  of  thy  coming  unto  me  unto  this  day ;  nevertheless  the  lords  favour  thee 

7  not  [but  in  the  eyes  of  the  lords  thou   art  not  good].     Wherefore  [And]   now  re- 

8  turn,  and  go  in  peace,  that  thou  displease  not  the  lords  of  the  Philistines.     And 
David  said  unto  Achish,  But*  what  have  I  done  ?  and  what  hast  thou  found  in  thy 
servant  so  long  as  I  have  been  with  thee  [from  the  day8  when  I  was  in  thy  presence] 
unto  this  day,  that  I  may  not  go  fight  against  the  enemies  of  my  lord  the  king  ? 

9  And  Achish  answered  and  said  unto  David,  I  know9  that  thou  art  good  in  my  sight 
as  an  angel10  of  God  ;  notwithstanding  [but]  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  have  said, 

10  He  shall  not  go  up  with  us  to  the  battle.     Wherefore  [And]  now,  rise  up  early  in 
the  morning  with  thy  master's  servants  that  are  come  with  thee;11  and  as  soon  as 

11  ye  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  have  light,  depart.     So  David  and   his   men 
rose  up  early  to  dopart  in  the  morning,  to  return  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 
And  the  Philistines  went  up  to12  Jezreel. 

7  [Vor.  8.  '3  is  here  a  cohortative  and  illative  particle,  and  might  be  rendered  "then"  (so  Erdmann),  but,  as 
it  is  also  adversative,,  the  translation  of  Eng.  A.  V.  is  better. — Ti;.] 

8  [Yer.  8.  O'r~).     Welllianseii :  Either  omit  "lu>X  or  write  the  Art.  before  DV-—  TE.] 

a  [Ver.  0.  Perhaps  better  with  Thenius  and  Philippson  :  "  I  know  it.  for  (or,  yea,)  thou  art,  etc"  This  avoids 
the  redundancy  of  the  translation  of  Eng.  A.  V.  and  Erdmann  :  "  ]  know  ...  in  my  eyes."  The  quid  of  the  Vul 
gate  =  "quod." — Ti:.] 

10  [Vor.  9.  Erdmann:  "  Messenger,"  not  so  well.  Sept. omits,  perhaps  beeause  the  phrase  was  considered  un 
suitable  in  the  mouth  of  a  heathen.  For  the  significance  of  its  use  see  tne  Exposition  and  Translator's  note. — TR.] 

J1  |_Ver.  10.  Here  the  Sept.  inserts  :  "  and  go  ye  to  the  place  where  I  have  appointed  you,  and  set  thou  nothing 
evil  in  thy  heart,  for  thou  art  good  in  my  sight."  Thenius  and  "\yellhausenfavor  this  insertion  on  the  ground 
that  after" the  "rise  early"  follows  usually  the  mention  of  the  tiling  done,  while  the  Heb.  text  has  the  unneces 
sary  repetition  "  rise  early  .  .  .  and  rise  early  "  (the  "  as  soon  as  "  of  Eng.  A.  V.  is  not  expressed  in  the  Heb.).  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  well  account  for  the  omission  of  this  clause,  if  it  formed  a  part  of  the  original  text, 
while  the  insertion  might  have  been  made  by  a  copyist  (or  the  phrase  added  on  the  margin)  to  soften  the  repeti 
tion.  We  may  suppose  the  verb  here  repeated  because  of  the  intervening  clause,  which  called  for  a  change  in 
the  Number  of  the  Verb.— Tu.) 

12  [Ver.  11.  Some  MSS.  contain  the  preposition,  which  is  here  obviously  involved  in  the  construction.  Sept., 
Vat. :  "  went  up  to  fight  against  Jezreel,"  but  Alex,  has  "against  Israel,"  which  is  adopted  by  Thenius,  on  which 
Well h.  says  :  "  Thenius  is  misled  by  Eusebius  into  putting  Aphek  in  the  vicinity  of  Endor  (Lagarde,  Ononm&t. 
216,  28) ;  in  that  case,  of  course,  the  expression  '  the  Philistines  went  up  to  Jezreel  '  would  be  meaningless,  since 
they  were  already  there.  But  Aphek  is  the  same  in  xxix.  1  as  in  iv.  1,  near  Mizpeh  and  Ebenezer."  Yet,  from 
Aphek  near  Mizpeh  to  Jezreel  would  he  going  down,  not  up.  From  some  lower  place  (as  near  Shunem)  they 
would  naturally  advance  to  seiz<>  the  hill  Jezreel,  which  lay  between  their  camp  and  Saul's.  The  fountain  in  Jez 
reel  (ver.  1)  is  perhaps  the  grand  spring  at  the  foot  of  Gilboa,  regarded  as  being  in  the  district  of  Jezreel. — TE.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Resumption  of  the  narrative  of  the  war 
between  the  Philistines  and  Israelites,  xxviii.  1-4, 
with  an  exacter  description  of  the  positions  of  the 
two  armies.  Aphek — to  be  distinguished  from  the 
places  of  the  same  name  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30; 
Judges  i.  31),  in  Judah  on  the  mountain  (Jo 
shua  xv.  53),  and  near  Ebenezer  (1  Samuel  iv. 
1) — belonged  to  Issachar,  and  is  probably  the 
same  with  the  present  el  Afuleh  near  Solam= 
Sunem  ( v.  d.  Velde,  Mem.,  p.  286 ;  Ew.,  Gesch.,  III., 
142,  A.  2).  Southeast  of  this  Philistine  rendez 
vous  the  Israelites  were  encamped  "  at  the  spring 
near  Jezreel,"  the  present  Zerin  (Rob.,  III.,  i. 
395)  [Am.  ed.,  ii.  319-323,  where  Robinson  ex 
plains  the  identity  of  the  names  Jezreel  and  Zerin, 
the  Heb.  el  often  becoming  in  in  Arabic,  as  Bei- 
tin  =  Bethel;  so Zerel=Zerin. — TR.]  Ain  [== 
"spring"]  is  not  =  Endor,  as  the  Sept.  wrongly 
gives  it,  whence  it  is  adopted  by  Euseb.  in  the 
Onomasticon,  but  the  present  Ain  Jalud*  a  very 

*  [That  is,  "spring  of  Goliath,"  according  to  a  tradi 
tion  that  here  David  killed  Goliath;  or  "spring  of 
Gilead"  as  the  ancient  name  ot  Gilboa  (A.  P.  Stanley  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  Art.  Jezreel).— TE.] 


bold  spring  on  the  northwest  declivity  of  Gilboa, 
whence  flows  a  brook  through  the  Wady  Jalud 
into  the  Jordan.  There  the  Israelitish  army  en 
camped  opposite  the  Phlistine  in  a  well-watered 
spot  near  Jezreel.  "  Elsewhere  also  a  spring  gives 
name  to  a  stopping-place  or  border  line,  2  Sam. 
xvii.  17;  Num.  xxxiv.  11"  (Bottch.).— Ver.  2. 
Vivid  description  of  the  array  of  the  Philistine 
army,  not  at  the  mustering  (Bimsen),  but  in  their 
movement  to' Aphek.  In  divisions  of  hundreds 
and  thousands,  at  the  head  of  their  divisions  the 
''Princes  [lords]  of  the  Philistines"  marched  on, 
properly  "marched  over,"  that  is,  over  the  plain 
of  Esdraelou  to  Jezreel  (com p.  ver.  4).  Here  in 
the  north  'they  advanced  with  their  whole  force, 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  decisive  battle  in  the 
plain  with  the  Israelites,  not  being  able  to  main 
tain  themselves  permanently  in  the  mountains. 
Their  advance  to  Jezreel  forced  Saul  to  lead  his 
whole  army  thither.  There  is  no  ground  or  ne 
cessity  for  supposing  that  they  had  occupied  or 
ravaged  the  middle  portion  of  the  country  where 
Saul's  royal  residence,  Gibeah  lay,  in  order  then 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  extremely  fruitful  north 
ern  district,  and  thus  soon  conquer  all  Israel  (Ew., 
Gcsch.,  III.,  142),  "for  towards  the  end  of  his 
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reign  Saul's  military  strength  was  probably  not 
r,o  great  that  he  could  have  divided  it"  (Then). 
The  Philistines  having  begun  their  mareh,  Achish 
found  himself  with  David  in  the  rearguard. —  Ver. 
3.  The  other  leaders  objeet  to  the  presence  of  Da 
vid  and  his  men  :  What  do  these  Hebrews 
here?  As  it  is  said  in  ver.  11  that  David  re 
turned  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  accord 
ing  to  xxx.  1  they  reached  Ziklag  after  a  three 
days'  march,  the  objection  of  the  Philistine  princes 
must  have  been  madj  on  Israel itish  soil,  or  near 
the  Palestinian  border,  but  not  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  march.  From  Acliish's  reply  it  ap 
pears  (hat  the  princes  distrusted  David,  suspect 
ing  that  he  would  go  over  to  his  own  people  and 
light  against  the  Philistines.  Achish  observes  1  ) 
that  David  is  servant  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  thus 
alluding  to  his  enmity  with  Saul,  '2)  that  he  has 
already  been  allied  with  him  a  long  time  against 
Saul,  "  these  days  or  these  years"  =  "  a  year  and 
a  dav,"  indefinite  statement  of  tlie  time  men 
tioned  in  xxvii.  7:  "a  year  and  four  months,"- 
and  .'J)  that  in  all  this  time  he  has  seen  nothing 
in  him  to  awaken  suspicions  of  treachery.  From 

the  day  of  his  falling  (iStJJ,  instead  of  [rather, 
used  alongside  of — Til.]  i73J,  see  K\v.,  ?  lio"),  d). 
The  vss.  add  "to  me,"  according  to  the  usual 
construction  of  the  verb,  though  we  need  not  there 
fore  insert  "to  me"  ('^i  in  the  text  (Then.), 
"since  it  is  understood  from  the  context"  (  Iveil  i. 
On  these  grounds  Achish  thought  himself  quite 
pure  of  David,  comp.  xxvii.  \'2. — Ver.  1.  The 
twofold  designation  of  the  Philistine  loaders,  here 
"chiefs"  [Kng.  A.  V.  "princes"],  in  ver.  '_', 
"princes"  [Kng.  A.  V.  "lords"]  comes  from  the 
circumstantial  character  of  the  narration,  not  from 
oversight  (Then.),  though  the  Sept.  and  Vulur. 
omit  the  second  name.  The  chiefs  of  the  Phi 
listines  did  not  accept  Achish'scxplanation,  but 
were  angry  with  him,  and  demanded  of  him 
that  he  send  David  back  to  his  place,  -which 
he  (Aehishi  had  appointed  him.  that  is,  to  ! 
Ziklay.  They  said:  He  shall  not  go  down 
with  us  into  the  battle.  "  Go  down"  ("PV> 
is  a  regular  technical  military  expression,  derived 
from  the  necessity  in  that  mountainous  country 
of  descending  into  the  pin  in  to  fi<;ht,*  comp.  xxv'i. 
10;  xxx.  24.  To  Achish's  defence  of  David  they 
reply:  1)  he  might  become  an  adrerMtri/  to  them 
in  battle,  though  he  had  hitherto  been  an  ally  ; 
2)  he  might  wish  to  recommend  himself  to  his 
lord,  though  he  had  up  to  this  time  opposed  him, — 
with  the  heads  of  these  men.  The  Hithpael 
of  the  verb  (Hi'l)  indicates  zealous  self-activity, 
"earnestly  to  commend  one's  self,"  or,  "to  seek 
to  make  one's  self  acceptable"  (Ew.,  \  124  a).1 
"These,"  they  say,  pointing  to  the  Philistine  troops.  ! 
By  defeating  a  part  of  our  force,  said  they,  he 
would  try  to  regain  Saul's  favor.  Herein  is  a 
recognition  of  David's  bravery  and  military  abi 
lity,  which  they  would  be  the  less  disposed  to 
doubt  when  they  recollected  the  defeat  he  had  , 
formerly  inflicted  on  (ioliath  and  the  Palestine 
army.  For  they  say  3)  Is  this  not  David,  of 

*  [Tin's  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  Wellhausen's  remark  > 
that  "the  narrator  hen-  forgets  that  he  is  dealing  with 
a  Philistine,  who  [as  dwelling  in  a  plain    would  proba-  i 
bly  use  the  opposite  expression  '"jjo  up].  —  Ta  ] 


whom  they  sang  in  dances?  &e.  Comp. 
xviii.  7  with  xvi.  11.  It  is  the  same  argument 
that  Achish's  servants  used  against  him  on  his 
first  visit  to  Achish's  court.  '1  he  Philistines' 
recollection  of  that  achievement  is  here  to  be  the 
means  of  rescuing  David  from  the  painful  neces 
sity  of  going  into  battle  with  the  Philistine* 
against  his  own  people. 

Yer.  I).  Achish  is  obliged  to  yield  to  the  de 
cided  demand  of  hi-  comrades,  lie  assures  Da 
vid  that  his  confidence  in  him  is  un-hakcn,  that 
he  regards  him  as  an  honorable  and  faithful  man. 
Achish's  oath  "by  the  life  of  Ji-liuntJt"  is  to  be 
explained  not  by  the  fact  that  a  Hebrew  is  here 
the  narrator  (Then,  i,  or  that  Achish  had  learned 
from  David  to  know  and  honor  the  <  Jod  of  Israel 
(  S.  Schmid).  but  by  his  desire  to  attest  more 
strongly  the  truth  of  his  words  by  invoking  the 
(Jod  whom  David  worshipped.  Achish,  how 
ever,  does  not  say  that  he  had  been  pleased  with 
Davi  1  in  former  wars  (Treinell.,  Vatablusj,  but 
his  words  refer  to  //</.s  campaign,  he  assuring  him 
of  his  confidence  in  contrast  with  the  distrust  of 
the  princes,  lie  means  to  say:  To  me  thou  art 
the  object  of  undoiibting  trust,  but  the  /;/-//o.s  do 
not  wish  thee  to  take  part  in  the  campaign.  Thus 
he  excuses  himself,  as  it  were,  ti>  David  for  the 
fact  that  he  must  now  i  ver.  7  i  bid  him  return, 
that  he  may  do  nothing  evil  in  the  eyes 
of  the  princes  of  the  Philistines.  —  Ver.  S. 
AS  Achixh  remains  true  in  word  and  deed  to  his 
honorable  cnnji<l<'ii<><'  in  David,  so  lim-id  remains 
true  to  his  role  (xxvii.)  of  tiiahonortiblti  prt'rarim- 
tion  to  Achish  ;  for,  when  he  savs  :  that  I  should 
not  go  and  fight  against  the  enemies  of 
my  lord,  the  king  —this  "my  lord,  the  king," 
may  refer  as  well  to  AchMi  as  to  Saul;  and.  tor 
the  rest,  he  could  not  have  been  in  earnest  in  >ay- 
ing  that  he  would  fight,  for  he  certainly  would 
not  have  fought  again-t  his  own  countrymen 
(Then.).  —  Ver.  D.  Achish  trustingly  accepts  Da 
vid's  words  as  referring  to  himself,  and  renews  the 
assurance  of  confidence  in  his  honor.  The  I 
plv  to  David's  a 
the  question:  " 

done?"  etc..  [Translate:  '•  I  know  it,  for  thou  art 
good,"  etc.  —  Til.]  Achi-h's  testimony  to  David's 
fidelity  and  honor  ion  the  words:  "yea,  thou  art 
in  my  eyes,"  etc.  comp.  (len.  xlviii.  I'.i  i  rises  to 
the  point  of  comparing  him  with  an  ''angel  (  — 
messenger)*  of  (rod,"  see  '2  Sam.  xiv.  17;  xix.  '27. 
I  esteem  thee  as  highly,  he  would  say,  as  if  thou 
wert  sent  to  me  from  (rod  —  but  the  princes  sav  : 
"  he  shall  not  go  up  with  ns  to  the  war."  The  word 
"go  up"  refers  to  the  progress  of  the  march  from 
the  south  upwards  towards  the  north.  —  Ver.  10. 
With  the  servants  of  thy  lord,  that  is,  of 
Saul  ;  whose  subjects  they  were.  [On  the  text 
see  "Textual  and  Grammatical."  —  TR.]—  Ver.  1  1. 
David  returns  to  Philistia,  to  Ziklag  (xxx.  1  I.  — 
That  David,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sad  alternative, 
himself  artfully  roused  the  opposition  of  the  Phi 
listine  princes  to  his  participation  in  the  cam 
paign  (as  Thenius  thinks  not  impossible),  is,  even 

*  [This  word  is  probably  to  bo  taken  here  in  a  supe-rna- 
tural  sense.  We  need  not  suppose  this  a  Hebrew  idea 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Philistine;  the  conception  of 
superhuman  messengers  of  God  <'—  our  "angels")  is  so 
general  and  natural  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
po*ing  it  to  be  known  and  used  among  the  Philistines. 


know  is  the  replv  to   David's  assertion  of  his 
faithfulness    in    the      uestion:     "What     have    I 
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if  possible,  too  bold  a  conjecture;  the  narrative 
gives  no  ground  for  it. 

HISTORICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  God's  patience  is  such  that  the  sins  of  the 
members  of  His  kingdom  are  not  visited  with  ex 
pulsion  from  communion  with  Him,  so  long  as 
they,  like  David,  direct  their  inner  life  to  Him  in 
faith,  and  are  willing  to  be  guided  by  Him.     But 
such  sins  as  we  here  see  in  David — fear  of  man, 
unfaith,  having  recourse  to  heathen  protection, 
deceitful  behaviour  towards  the  kind  and  hono 
rable  king  Achish — God  does  not  pass  by,  on  the 
one  hand,  without  the  exhibition  of  His  punitive 
righteousness,  partly  punishing  sin  witli  sin,  as  we 
here  see  in  David  from  a  fundamental  sin  (doubt 
and  little  faith)  all  other  sins  issuing,  these  again 
coming  one  from  another,  parti  if  inilicting  inter 
nal  anguish  and  external  perplexities  and  pain 
ful  experiences;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  re 
strains  evil    consequences,  and  brings   into  plav 
former  exhibitions  of  His  helping  might  (as  here 
in  the  Philistines'  recollection  of  David's  victory 
over  Goliath  and  the  army),  so  to  order  all  things 
according  to  His  mercy  and  wisdom  that  the  blame 
worthy  evil  does  not  lead  to  destruction,  and  sub 
serves  the  ends  of  His  providential  government  of 
the  world. 

2.  Certainly  David's  untruthfulness  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  CJiristian  morality   (/i'lien.),  for  the 
mingling  of  the  standpoints  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  by  introducing  the  latter  into  the  for 
mer,  both  as  respects  moral  knowledge  and  bibli 
cal  ethics,  and  as  respects  religious  truth  and  bib 
lical   dogmatics,  is  set  aside   by  the  dillerenee  of 
the  two  Testaments   in    the  development  of  the 
history  of  revelation  and   the   kingdom  of  God. 
Especially  in  judging    of    individual,   concrete, 
ethical     phenomena     in    the    relation    between 
man    and    man,    where    the    principle    of    love 
is    limited    by  national  relations,  we   must  take 
into    consideration   the    limitation   of    the  theo 
cratic    principle   of    life   to    the   sphere    of  the 
national    life   in    respect    to    those    peoples  that 
were  outside  of  the  theocracy.     Nevertheless  all 
ethical  phenomena  in  the  life  of  the  Old-Testa- 
mental  bearers  of  the  divine  revelation  and  the 
theocratic  principle  must  be  looked  at  from  the 
highest  point  of  view,  which  is  given  in  God's 
holy  will  itself,  and  judged   as  to  their  ethical 
character   and   value  by  the  absolute  standard. 
The  God  of  absolute  truth    (Num.  xxiii.  19;  2 
Sam.  xv.  29)   demands  truth  from  his  "saints" 
(comp.  Ex.  xx.  6  with  xix.  6  and  Prov.  vi.  16-19; 
Dent.  xix.  11).     To  the  God  of  truth  and  faith 
fulness  (Ps.  xl.  10-12  [9-11])  the  lips  must  not 
speak  falsehood  (Ps.  xxxiv.  15   [13]),  as  David 
himself  declares.      Apart,    however,    from    the 
stand-point    of    revelation,    David's   conduct   to 
Achish  is  condemned  from  the   stand-point   of 
natural-human    morality    by    the    unsuspecting 
faithfulness  and  honor  of  the  heathen  king. 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1,  2.  S.  SCHMID  :  The  sins  of  the  princes 
of  the  people  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the 


enemies  of  God  and  the  Church. — Ver.  3  sq. 
[ScoiT :  While  presumptuous  sinners  are  given 
up  to  the  effects  of  their  own  counsels  and  driven 
headlong  to  destruction,  the  sins  of  the  upright 
are  repented  of  and  pardoned ;  and  the  Lord 
takes  care  both  of  their  peace  and  reputation. — 
TR.  j — HEDINGER  (from  HALL)  :  O  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  our  God,  that  can  raise  up  an 
adversary  to  deliver  us  out  of  those  evils  which 
our  friends  cannot ! — SCIILIER  :  When  the  Lord 
thinks  on  us,  He  comes  at  the  right  time  with 
His  blessing  also.  He  has  ways,  even  where  we 
know  no  further  expedient,  and  can  give  counsel 
and  help  where  we  might  already  despair. — Ver. 
4.  SCJILJER:  God's  children  are  not  people  that 
have  no  failings  and  weaknesses  any  more.  But 
on  account  of  such  failings  God  does  not  yet  cast 
oil'  His  children.  Even  if  we  sin,  He  does  not 
yet  at  once  give  us  up;  He  chastens  us,  but  He 
does  not  cast  us  oil'. —  [Ver.  0.  SCOTT:  When 
worldly  people  have  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  us, 
but  will  bear  testimony  to  our  uprightness,  we 
need  desire  no  more1  from  them:  and  this  we 
should  aim  to  acquire  by  prudence,  meekness 
and  a  blameless  life.  But  their  flattering  com 
mendations  are  almost  always  purchased  by  im 
proper  compliances,  or  some  measure  of  decep 
tion,  and  commonly  may  cover  us  with  confusion. 
— TR.]  —  Ver.  7.  CRAMER:  God  guides  His 
saints  wonderfully  ( Ps.  iv.  4  [o]),  and  holds 
them  back  from  sins  which  if  they  were  given  up 
to  themselves,  they  would  commit,  acting  against 
their  own  conscience,  and  rescues  them  from 
great  peril  also,  into  which  they  would  other 
wise  have  fallen  through  their  thoughtless  pro 
jects. — HEDIXGER  [from  HALL]:  One  degree 
of  dissimulation  draws  on  another ;  those  which 
have  once  given  way  to  a  faulty  course  cannot 
easily  either  stop  or  turn  back. —  [HENRY:  No 
one  knows  how  strong  the  temptation  is  to  com 
pliment  and  dissemble,  which  they  are  in  that 
attend  great  men,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  avoid  it. 
— TR.] — What  wholesome  effect*  are  produced  under 
God's  guidance  by  that  intercourse  which  in  the 
world  is  indispensably  necessary  between  those  who 
hare  part  in  (rod's  kiiKjdoin  and  those  who  stand 
aloof  from  it  f  1 )  For  those  who  stand  aloof  from 
the  kingdom  of  God:  a)  that  they  involuntarily 
give  honor  to  the  living  God ;  b)  that  they 
recognize  in  those  who  belong  to  His  kingdom 
the  power  of  a  higher  divine  character,  and  are 
compelled  to  bow  before  that  power  (ver.  9) ;  e) 
that  in  themselves  the  remains  of  the  divine 
image  again  come  forward,  and  they  find  plea 
sure  in  that  which  is  ethically  good  and  beauti 
ful.  2)  For  those  who  have  part  in  God's  king 
dom  themselves :  a)  the  consoling  perception  that 
even  they  who  stand  aloof  from  God's  kingdom 
have  to  serve  as  instruments  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  purposes  and  designs  of  salvation 
(Prov.  xvi.  7) ;  6)  the  wonderful  confirmation  of 
the  truth  that  all  things  must  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God  (Rom.  viii.  27),  and 
c) .  humbling  self-knowledge  in  respect  to  their  own 
sins  and  faults,  in  view  of  the  morally  noble  _  be 
haviour  of  those  who  stand  aloof  from  the  king 
dom  of  God,  while  they  themselves  are  wanting 
therein. 
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III.  David's   Victory  over  the  Amalekites  who  destroyed  Ziklag. 

ClIAl'TKR    XXX.    1-31. 

1  AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  and  his  men  were  come1  to  Ziklug  on  the  third 
day,  that  the  Amalekites  had  invaded  the  south'2  and  Ziklag,  and  smitten  Ziklag 

2  and  burned  it  with  fire  ;  And  had  taken  the  women  captives  [captive  the  women] 
that  were  therein  [in*,  both  small  and  great]  ;s  they  slew4  not  any  cither  great  or 
small  [pm.  either  great  or  small],  but  carried  them  away   [otl'J  and  went  on  their 

3  way.5     So  [And]  David  and  his  men  came  to  the  city,  and  behold,  it  was  burned 
with  fire,  and  their  wives  and  their  sons  and  their  daughters  were  taken  captives. 

4  Then  [And]  David  and  the  people  that  were  with  him  lifted  up   their   voice   and 

5  wept,  until  they  had  no  more  power  to  weep.      And  David's  two  wives  were  taken 
captives,  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess,  and  Abigail  the  wile  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite.6 

(>  And  David  was  greatly  distressed  [was  in  a  great  strait],7  for  the  people  spake  of 
stoning  him,  because  the  soul  of  all  the  people  was  grieved  [bitter],  every  man  for 
his  sons  and  his  daughters  ;  but  David  encouraged  [strengthened]  himself  in  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  his  God. 

7  And  David  said  to  Abiatlmr  the  priest,  Ahimelech's  son,  I  pray  thee,  bring  me 
hither  [pm.  hither]  the  ephod.8     And  Abiathar  brought  thither  [pm.  thither]   the 

8  ephod  to  David.     And  David  inquired  at  the  Lord  [of  .Jehovah],  saying,   Shall   I 
pursue9  after  this  troop?  shall  I  overtake  them?     And  he  answered  him,    Pursue! 
tor  thou  shalt  surely  overtake  them  and  without  fail   recover   all  [for  thou   shalt 

9  overtake  and  deliver].     So  [And]  David  went,  he  and  the  six  hundred  men  that 
were  with  him,  and  came  to  the  brook  Besor,  where  those  that  were   left   behind 

10  stayed.10     But  [And]  David  pursued,  he  and  four  hundred  men  ;  for   [and]    two 
hundred  abode  behind,  which  were  so  faint  that  they  could  not  go  over  the  brook 
Besor.11 

11  And  they  found  an  Egyptian  in  the  field,  and  brought1"  him  to  David,  and  gave 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  Snmo  MSS.  have  JO3,  n"d  i"  the  Letter  codices  the  Inf.  is  written  fully  Nl*.—  Tit.] 

'  [Ver.  1.  Vul.tr.  ami  Arab.  read  :  "the  south  of  Ziklasr,"  I  ait  ni<i>fj  is  probably  hero  a  proper  name,  the  "Sonth- 
countrv  ;"  this  may  account  for  the  absence  of  the  Art.—  TK.] 

3  [  Ver.  '2.  The  order  of  words  in  Kng.  A.  V.  here  is  opposed  to  the  accents  and  to  the  syntax.  The  reading 
Of  the  Hen.  text,  however,  is  harsh;  we  do  not  expect  the  descriptive  phrase:  "both  >ma'll  and  great"  to  he 
applied  to  "women,"  and  therefore  the  reading  of  the  Sept.  :  "the  women  and  all  that  was  in  it"  (coinp.  ver.  19) 
commends  itself  afl  better.  I>r.  Krdmann.  however,  rejects  it.—  Tu.) 

*  [Ver.  2.  "And  slew  no  one."  a<  in  Cliald.,  Vnlu.  and  some  MSS.,  is  much  easier.     Syr.  and   Aral-,  strangely 
omit  the  negative,  and  read:  "they  slew  the  men."—  Tu.] 

6  [Ver.  '2.  Krdinann  writes  the  passage  from  ''and  the  Amalekites"  in  ver.  1  to  the  end  of  ver.  2  as  a  paren 
thesis,  which  is  allowable,  hut  not  necessary.  —  TK.J 

*  [Ver.  ft.  Some  MSS.  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  have  "the  Carmelitess,"  referring  to  Abigail.    See  note  on 
xxvii.  :>.—  Tn.l 

T  (Ver.  »'..  That  is.  "was  in  difficulty  and  dancer,"  an  idea  not  now  so  well  expressed  by  the  word  "distress." 
For  '•  grieved"  or  "bitter"  the  Bil>.  Com.  suggests  "exasperated,"  which  conveys  the  sense  with  precision. 
—Tn.l 

8  [Ver.  7.  This  word  is  eommonly  and  properly  transferred,  not  translated  (so  Sept.,  Vulg..  Syr.,  Ohald.);  fiym.. 
however,  renders  it  bv  en-ut/itc,  Aq.  by  eirt^v/ua,  and  Arab,  by  a  descriptive  phrase:  "the  breast-plate  by  which 
thou  inquirest."  —  TR.J 

*  [Ver.  8.  As  this  is  a  principal,  not  a  subordinate  question,  Wellli.  would  insert  the  Interrog.  n  before  this 

verb.-TR.] 

10  [Ver.  9.  Tt  seems  impossible  to  do  anythinc  with  this  phrase.  That  something  stood  here  in  an  early 
form  of  the  text  is  shown  by  the  Sept.  and  other  VSS.  ;  but  these  words  give  no  sense:  they  cannot  be  prolepti- 


cal,  as  Erdmann  explains  them,  for  the  word  D'^TIIJ  supposes  a  division  already  made.    The  Syr.  abandons  the 

text,  and  explains  :  "and  David  left  two  hundred  men."  The  Vulg.  reading:  "and  certain  tired  ones  stayed" 
(preferred  by  Then.,  and  rejected  by  Krdinann),  is  easy;  but  the  statement  is  here  unnecessary  and  out  of  place. 
It  is  more  satisfactory  to  suppose  that  the  phrase  was  early  introduced  into  the  text  by  clerical  repetition  from 
the  fallowing  verse.—  Tn.] 

11  [Ver.  10.  Wellh.  suggests  that  the  two  halves  of  this  verse  have  changed  places;  but  this  is  unnecessary, 
for,  though  the  second  half  would  fit  on  to  ver.  9.  the  present  order  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Heb.  form  of 
narration,  in  which  the  explanation  is  often  made  to  follow  the  principal  statement.  —  TE.] 

"  [Ver.  11.  Some  MSS.,  aud  Sept.  aad  Ar.  read:  "took  him  and  brought  him."—  Ta.J 
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12  him  bread,  and  he  did  eat,  and  they  made  him  drink  water.     And  they  gave  him 
a  piece  of  a  cake  of  figs,  and  two  clusters  [cukes]   of  raisins  ;  and   when  he  had 
eaten,  his  spirit13  came  again  to  him  ;  for  he  had  eaten  no   bread,  nor  drunk   any 

13  water,  three  days  and  three  nights.     And  David  said  unto  him,  To  whom  belongest 
thou?  and  whence  art  thou?     And  he  said,  I  am  a  young  man  of  Egypt,14  servant 
to  an  Amalekite  ;  and  my  master  left  me  because  three  days   agone15  I  fell  sick. 

14  We  made  an  invasion  upon  the  south  of  the  Cherethites,  and  upon  the  coast  [on 
the  region]  which  beloiK/eth  to  Judah,  and  upon  the  south  of  Caleb,  and  we  burned 

15  Ziklag  with  fire.     And  David  said  to  him,  Canst   [Wilt]  thou  bring  me  down  to 
this  company  [troop]?16     And  he  said,  Swear  unto  me  by  God  that  thou  wilt  nei 
ther  kill  me  nor  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  my  master  and  I  will  bring  thee  down 

16  to  this  company  [troop].     And  when  he  had  [And  he]  brought  him  down,  [ins. 
and]  behold,  they  were  spread  abroad  upon  all  the  earth   [over  the  whole  land], 
eating  and  drinking  and  dancing  [revelling]17,  because  of  all  the  great  spoil  which 
they  had  taken  out  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  out  of  the  land   of  Judah. 

17  And  David  smote  them  from  the  twilight  even  [om.  even]  unto  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,18  and  there  escaped  not  a  man  of  them,  save  four  hundred  young  men, 

18  which  rode  upon  camels  and  fled.     And  David  recovered   [rescued]   all   that  the 

19  Amalekites  had  carried  away;  and  David  rescued  his  two  wives.     And  there  was 
nothing  lacking  to  them,  neither  small  nor  gr<  at,  neither  sons  nor  daughters,  nei 
ther  [nor]  spoil,  nor  anything  that  they  had  taken  to  them  ;  David  recovered  all. 

20  And  David  took  all  the  flocks  and  herds,  [;]  which  they  drove  before  those  other 
cattle  [they  drove  before  him  this  flock].20  and  said,  This  is  David's  spoil. 

21  And  David  came  to  the  two  hundred  men,  which  were  so  i'aiut  that  they  could 
not  follow  David,  whom  they20  had  made  also    [owr.  also]   to   abide  at  the  brook 
Besor.     And  they  went  forth  to  meet  David  and  to  meet  the  people  that  were  with 

22  him;  and  when  David  came  near  to  the  people,  he  saluted  them.     Then  answered 
all  the  wicked  men  and  men  of  Belial  [all  the  wicked  and  worthless  men],  of  those 
that  went  with  David,  and  said,  Because  they  went  not  with  us,  we  will   not  give 
them  ougfit  [au«ht]  of  the  spoil   that  we  have  recovered,  save  to  every  man  his 

23  wife  and  his  children,  that  they  may  lead  them  aimy  and  depart.     Then  said  David 
[And  David  said],  Ye  shall  not  do  so,  my  brethren,  with   that  which   the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  hath  given  us,  who  hath  preserved   us,    and    delivered    the    company 

24  [troop]  that  came  against  us  into  our  hand.     F»«r  [And]   who  will  hearken   unto 
you  in  this  matter?  but  [for]  as  his  part  is  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so  shall 

25  his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff;  they  shall  part  alike.     And    it    was   .so    [it 
came  to  pass]  from  that  day  forward,  that  he  made  it  a  statute  and  an  ordinance 

26  for21  Israel  unto  this  day.     And  when  [om.  when]  David  came  to  Ziklag,  he  [and] 

13  [Vor.  12.   H-H.  not  the  ncphcsh,  the  "broath  of  life,"  but  the  breath  considered  as  vigorous  and  truly  alive, 
somewhat  as  in  Eng.  the  word  "spirit"  lias  come  to  mean  "courageous  vigor  and  alertness."—  TR.] 

14  [Ver.  13.  Sept.  has  against  connection  and  accents:  "the  young  man  of  Egypt  said,  I  am  servant,"  etc. 
—  Tit.] 

15  [Ver.  13.  Literally:  "  to-day  three,"  that  is,  as  Chald.  gives  it,  "to-day  these  three  days,"  and  some  MSS. 
have  '-three  days."     Vulg.    nudiusertius.—TR.] 

16  [Ver.  15.  Sept.  transfers  TeSSoup  ;  in  other  Greek  VSS.  we  find  o-uVrpe/x/xa  and  Ao^os,  and  also  «u<,Wo?  (per 
haps,  as  Schleusner  suggests,  from  the  Chald.  -IIX*.—  TR.] 

17  [Ver.  16.  Properly  "keeping  festival."—  TR.] 

18  [Ver.  17.  Erdmann  renders:  "towards  the  next  day"  Cafter  Luther),  which  is  doubtful.     Eng.  A.  V.  is  sup 
ported  by  Vulg.,  Chald.,  Sept.     Chald.,  however,  instead  of  using  the  same  word  as  the  Heb.,  has  "the  day  which 
was  after  it,"  and  the  Syr.  has  a  similar  form  "in  their  rear,"  as  if  they  read  1HN,  which  does  not  suggest  any 
good  emendation.    As  the  Heb.  word  stands,  the   D-  may  be  regarded  as  pronom.  suffix,  "to  their  morrow" 

(redundant),  or  as  adverbial  ending.  Wellhausen  emends  the  text  and  reads  D^nnS,  which  would  suit  the 
letters  of  the  present  word,  but  does  not  particularly  commend  itself.—  TR.] 

is  [Ver.  20.  So  Erdmann  renders,  reading  (with  Vulg.  and  Then.)  V  33^)  instead  of  '•JSJ1?.    The  sense  will  be 

still  better  if  we  further  read  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse:  "And  they  took,"  instead  'of  "And  David  took." 
The  taking  and  driving  seem  to  be  the  work  -of  the  same  person  (as  Wei  In.  remarks),  and  it  would  be  appropri 
ate  for  David's  men  rather  than  for  himself  to  set  aside  his  spoil.  This  change  would  require  very  little  altera 
tion  of  the  lettering.  As  for  the  words  :  "this  flock,"  they  seem  unnecessary  (Wellh.  would  reject  them  as  cleri 
cal  explanation),  yet  do  not  interfere  materially  with  the  sense.—  TR.] 

20  [Ver.  21.  The  Sing.  "  he"  is  found  in  some  MSS.,  and  in  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  Vulg.,  Chald.,  and  is  better.—  At 
the  end  of  the  verse  instead  of  D^nTW,  the  VSS.  and  some  MSS.  have  Stf.—  Tit.] 


21  [Ver.  25.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  authority  (about  forty  MSS.,  several  printed  Edd.,  and  the  Vulg.)  for  read 
ing  "in  Israel,"  which  is  better.—  TK.] 
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sant  of  the  spoil  unto  the  elders  of  Judah,  tvcn  to  [om.  even  to]  his  friends,  saying, 

27  Behold  a  present  for  you  of  the  spoil  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord    [Jehovah]  :  To 
them  whieh  were  in  Bethel,  and  to  them  which  were  in  south  Ranioth  [in  Kanioth- 

28  nigeh],  and  to  them  whieh  were  in  Jattir,  And  to  them  which  were  in  Amer,  and 
2(J  to  them  whieh  were  in  .Siphmoth,  and  to  them  which  were  in  Kshtemoa,  And  to 

them  whieh  were  in  Radial,  and  to  them  which  were  in  the  cities   of  the  Jcrah- 

30  meelites,  and  to  them  whieh  were  in  the  cities  of  the  Kenites,  And  to  them  which 
were  in  Ilormah,  and  to  them  whieh  were  in  ChorM-ashan,  and  to  them  which  were 

31  in  Athaeh,  And  to  them  whieh  were  in  Hebron,  and  to  all  the  places  where  David 
himself  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt   [whieh   David  frequented,  he   and   his 
men]. 

is  fouml  in  Sept.,  Syr.,  Vulj.'.  and  a  number  of  I'M, I.  ami  MSS.,  and  i-  pr-Ten-fl  by  I  >,•  I!os*j 


Vers.  7-10.  David's  <(r/ia/ii7f//ir///.x  to  secure  his 
end:  1)  the  r<'li'/ions  j>rfj>.ii-a!i<>n.  Verses  7,  S  ;  he 
iirst  assured  himself  of  the  Lord's  in'//  that  he 
should  pursue  the  em  m  v,  and  of  1 1  is  ji,-uiiii.ti'  that 
he  should  he  successful,  -  on  the  won  Is  "  br'niLr  me 
the  ephod,"  whieh  indicate  that  the  ephod  was 
exclusively  the  pro  peris-  of  the  high-prie.-t,;:~  com  p. 
llcngst.,  heit.  [  ( 'ontributions,  ,/,-.]  ;;,  1,7  M|., — -j) 
his  ini'ifiiri/  di.<i><t.-si/iu/i  of  his  men,  vers. '.».  Id.  The 
>ix  hundred  nun  appear  la-re  as  before.  They 
are  divided  into  two  parts,  lour  hundred  pursue 
the  eiiemv,  two  hundred  remain  behind,  when 
they  have-  reached  the  l:r>ml:  />',.<,</•.  |  \\\\\  this  ar 
rangement  was  not  at  first  intended  bv  I>avid  ;  it 
was  a  necessity  forced  on  him  by  the  exhaustion 
of  the  two  hundred. — Ti;.].  The  brook  I'.. '.-or  is 
probably  the  piv-eiit  Wady  el  Sheria,  which  be 
gins  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  and  llows  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  soinh  of  <  ia/.a  into  the 
sea.  S  v  Raumer,  /',>/.  p.  ">J.  [  Kob.  i  bought  it 
tlu-  Wadv  Ar  arah,  an  1  <  Irove  a  ;d  l'..r;er  think 
it  yet  unidentified.— Til.].— At  this  brook  and  in 
its  vallev — both  must  be  considered  here,  because 
the  Maying  behind  of  some  of  David's  men,  after 
wards  referred  to  their  exhaustion,  supposes  an 
insurmoun;able  dilliculty  in  the  ground--1' the 
rest"  i  D'TOjn  ver.  '.))  remained  in  a  position 
adapted  to  the  protection  of  the  ba^^a^e  which 
was  left  here  i  see  ver.  'J  1  i .  The  narrator  here 
anticipates  what  is  told  in  ver.  10;  it  is  a  prolep- 
tical  expression,  arising  from  the  vivacious  de 
scription  of  David's  rapid  march  with  four  hun 
dred  men,  and  there  is  no  need  to  chanire  the  text 
into  the  Vulg.  latsi  ''  wearied  "  i  ---  D'~*'-Dn  l(  ;m 
Then.  ]>roposi>s,  especially  as  the  ancient  VSS. 
had  it  and  explained  it  by  periphra-es  iKeili.f 
The  verb  ("^^3)  =  "  to  be  wcarv1'  in  Svr.,  occurs 
onlv  here  and  in  ver.  Jl.  Weariness  was  the 
reason  of  their  remaining  behind.  At  the  same 
time  they  served  to  guard  the  baggage  (  ver.  Jl). 

Vers.  11  1«)  a.  David  gets  information  of  the 
Amalekites  from  an  Egyptian  straggler.  Ver.  1 1. 
And  they  found  an  Egyptian  ;  from  the  prox 
imity  of  Egypt  the  Amalekites  had  Egyptians  o.s 
slaves  (comp.  ver.  i:>i.  And  they  took,  that 
is,  brought  him  to  David,  a  pregnant  expression 
in  keeping  with  the  rapidity  of  the  action.  The 
insertion  of  the  Sept.  "and  they  brought  him,"  is 
clearly  an  explanatory  reading  (against  Then.). 


KXECiETICAL    AND     CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-0.  Description  of  th;-  (••ifumi/i/  inflicted 
by  the  Amalekites,  \vlio  plundered  and  burned 
Zi\klii%,  ihe  grief  of  David  and  his  men  at  their 
loss,  the  (Itui'jcr  to  which  he  was  expo-ed  IVoni  the 
exasperated  people  who  throw  ihc  blame  on  him, 
and  \\\&  Rlrcnrjtluininy  in  the  Lord.— The  construc 
tion  of  the  lour  iirst  verses  is  as  follows:  the  pro 
tasis  extends  through  the  three  iir-t  verses,  hut 
with  two  parentheses,  the  lir.-t  extending  from 
"and  the  Amalekite,"  in  ver.  1  to  tin-end  of  ver. 
2,  the  second  including  all  of  ver.  )>  after  the  word 
"behold;"  the  apodo-is  is  ver.  4.— On.  the  third 
ddi/,  namely,  after  his  departure  from  Aehish. 
The  Amalekites  had  used  D.ivid'sabsenec  and  the 
defenceless  condition  of  Ziklag  to  revenue  them 
selves  for  his  invasion  of  their  territory  (xxvii. 
S).  The  south  and  Ziklag,  the  general  term 
preceding  the  particular.  The  AV</i />  is  the  south- 
country,  so  called  by  the  Israelites  as  being  the 
southern  part  of  Palestine  or  .Jndah,  while  it  was 
north  of  the  Amalekite  territory.  According  to 
ver.  l;)  they  had  plundered  Ziklag  three  days  lie- 
fore  David's  return.  In  verse  '2  onlv  the  women 
are  said  to  have  been  carried  away  ;  the  children, 
mentioned  in  vers.  .'•},  0,  are  omitted  here  for  bre 
vity's  sake.  The  Sept.'s  addition  to  the  text  of 
the  words  "  and  all  "  is  unnecessary  ( against  The- 
nius).*  So  the  words  ''nor  woman"  after  "man" 
are  an  explanatory  insertion  of  the  Sept.  It  is 
expressly  remarked  that  the  women  urn' not  slain, 
because  they  intended  to  make  slaves  of  them  ami 
the  children  [in  contrast  with  David's  conduct, 
xxvii.  11. — TK.].  The  two  -inr-vs  of  Darid,  Ahi- 
noam  and  Abigail,  are  especially  named,  xxv.  4'J 
sq.,  xxvii.  3.  The  great  sorrow  that  they  all, 
David  and  his  men,  expressed  with  tears  and  cries, 
corresponds  with  the  great  peril  that  threatened 
David,  the  people  charging  their  misfortune  on 
him  and  thinking  of  stoning  him. — The  soul 
of  all  the  people  was  bitter,  they  were  deeply 
agitated.  But  he  strengthened'  himself  in 
the  Lord  his  God,  he  had  recourse  to  Him  in 
order  (ver.  7  sq.)  to  inquire  of  him  by  the 
ephod,  as  he  had  done,  xxiii.  9.  His  strength 
ening  in  the  Lord  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  being 
assured  through  his  inquiry  of  the  Lord's  assist 
ance,  he  straightway  set  ont  with  his  embittered 
men  to  recover  the  spoil  from  the  Amalekites. 

*  [On  this  reading  see  "  Textual  and  Grammatical." 
-Tfc] 


*  (The  inquiry  wns  prohahly  oondurtod  V>y  tho  hieh- 
prifst.  in  a  way  unknown  to  us.  but  mor«  probably  the 
answer  came  through  the  prie-n's  mouth. — Tu.J 

f  [See  "  Text,  and  (jram.— Tu.J 
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"Bread"  (Of}.?)  =  food ;  they  gave  him  to  eat 
and  to  drink  ;"  the  general  statement  stands  first. 

Ver.  12.  The  sort  of  food  which  they  gave  him. 

On  the  "  fig-cakes  "  see  on  xxv.  18.  His  spirit 
returned  to  him,  he  revived;  having  been 
left  behind  sick,  and  having  been  three  days  and 
three  nights  without  food,  he  had  lain  exhausted 
on  the  field.* — Ver.  13sq.  The  Egyptian's  an 
swer.  To  whom  belongest  thou  ?  that  is,  as 
slave,  for  as  such  he  was  recognized  by  his  exte 
rior.  <:  Whence  art  thou  ?"  (H^J  \X,  the  'K  re 
mains  unchanged,  the  JTTD  changes  according  to 
the  relations  of  the  sentence.  Ew.  5  326  a).—"  We 
invaded ;"  the  verb  here  only  stands  with  the  Ac- 

cus.,  usually  with  a  Prep.  (3.  /N,  7j/,  see  ver.  16). 
— T/te  firxt  geographical  statement  [ver.  14]  :  On 
the  south'  of  the  Cherethites,  j-  a  Philistine 
tribe  dwelling  in  the  south  and  on  the  sea  (see 
ver.  16),  which  came  originally,  as  the  name  in 
dicates,  from  the  island  of  Crete.  See  in  Steph. 
Bvzant.  s.v.  Gaza,  the  tradition  that  the  Cretans 
under  Minos  made  an  expedition  against  the 
neighboring  coast  of  Gaza.  Reasons  for  the  view 
that  Caphtor,  the  home  of  the  Philistines  (who 
were  not  indigenous  to  Canaan,  but  immigrants, 
Dent.  ii.  23  ;  Amos  ix.  7),  is  identical  with  Crete, 
may  be  seen  in  Bertheau  znr  Gexeh.  d.  Israel.,  p. 
186-200.  (Y>mp.  Ewald  (,1,wh.  [Hist,  of  Israel] 
I.  33G.  Against  this  view  see  Starke's  Gaza,  p. 
66  sq.,  99  sq.,  Dunker's  Gewh.  <i.  Afterthinn*  L, 
330  A.  [See  also  Vaihinger's  Article  "P/<///x- 
ter"  and  M filler's  Art.  "Kanaan"  in  Her/og's 
R.-E.,  and  Mill ler's  more  recent  book  "  Die  Be 
rn  iten,"  in  which  he  wrongly  makes  the  Philis 
tines  Japhethites.  The  whole  question  is  obscure, 
but  there  is  some  ground  for  holding  that  the  Phi 
listines  first  passed  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  into  Lower  Egypt  (Gen.  x.  14, 
"whence  came  the  Philistines"),  thence  through 
Crete  to  Canaan,  to  which  country  they  have  given 
the  name  Palestine.  This  would  explain  the 
Phcenician-Canaanitish  type  of  their  language. — 
TR.].* — The  *eennd  statement:  On  what  per 
tained  to  Judah,  the  southern  regions  of  Ju- 
clah,  forming  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Negeb  or 
Southland,  which  stretched  across  from  the  Me 
diterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  third  state 
ment:  On  the  south  of  Caleb. — Caleb,  one  of 
the  twelve  spies,  as  reward  for  his  faithfulness  and 
believing  courage,  he  alone  with  Joshua,  daring, 
and  advising  the  people,  to  enter  the;  land  (Num. 
xiii.  6,  30  :  xiv.  6  sq.),  was,  with  Joshua,  alone 
considered  worthy  to  tread  the  land  of  promise  ; 
the  city  of  Hebron  and  its  environs  was  given  to 
him  and  his  posterity  as  a  lasting  possession. 
When  the  city  of  Hebron  was  afterwards  assigned 
to  the  priests,  the  race  of  Caleb  yet  retained  all 
the  adjacent  fields  and  villages  (Josh.  xxi.  11  sq.). 
Though  it  belonged  to  the  tribe-territory  of  Ju 
dah,  the  district  of  Caleb  is  regarded  as  a  distinct 
region  ;  it  formed  the  eastern  part  of  the  Negeb 


*  [Wordsworth  (Comm.  in  !oco.\  sees  in  this  a  type  of 
Christ's  merry  to  the  outcast.  The  two  procedures  are 
both  examples  of  kindness,  but  there  is  no  typical  rela 
tion  between  them. — TR.] 

f  'j-nsn  _  D'JTTO,  E/.ek.  xxv.  16;  Zeph.  ii.  6,  used 

as  synonymous  with  the  Philistines. 

J.  F  David's  bodyguard  (2  Sam.  viii.  18)  was  probably 
composed  of  Philistines. — Tit.J 


as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea,  comp.  xxv.  3.  The  three 
regions,  which  the  Amalekites  invaded,  are  named 
from  West  to  East.  We  hence  see  that  the  plun 
dering  expedition  of  the  Amalekites  extended 
over  the  whole  South-country,  and  was  not  in 
tended  for  Ziklag  alone. — Ver.  15.  David's  ques 
tion:  "Wilt  thou  bring  me  down  to  this 
troop  ?  supposes  the  Amalekites  had  marched 
southward,  and  dwelt  there  south  of  Judah  and 
Philistia.  The  Egyptian  assures  himself  by  an 
oath  (by  "Elohim,"  not  by  "Jehovah"),  from 
David  that  he  will  not  kill  him,  "  because  in 
formers  and  guides,  after  having  been  used,  were 
I  often  so  disposed  of"  (Thenius;,  and  that  he 
j  would  not  deliver  him  up  to  his  master, 
because  the  latter  would  have  killed  him  for  his 
service  to  David. — Yer.  16  a  assumes  that  David 
gave  him  the  oath.  He  brought  him  down. 
—  It  is  unnecessary  (with  Sept.  and  Then.)  to  in 
sert  "thither."  Though  the  slave  was  left  be 
hind  sick,  he  yet  knew  the  direction  which  "this 
troop"  had  taken. 

Yers.  16  ft-20.  David  surprises  the  Amalekites 
and  recovers  the  booty.  Yer.  166.  After  "be 
hold"  we  ought  perhaps  to  suppose  "they"  (H^H) 
fallen  out  (so  Then,  after  Sept.).  The  narrative 
gives  a  lively  description  of  the  Amalekite  troop, 
scattered  over  the  ground  (so  David  found  them), 
revelling  after  their  successful  foray,  and  " cele 
brating  a  feast  because  of  all  the  great  xpoil." — Yer. 
17.  Thus  abandoned  to  jollity  David  surprises 
them.  The  statement :  from 'the  twilight  to 
the  evening  is  understood  by  some  to  mean  from 
the  moraine-twilight,  by  others  to  mean  from  the 
etmw<7-twiiiglit,  the  Heb.  word  (^J)  being  used 
in  both  senses,  for  example,  in  the  former  in  Job 
vii.  4.  In  favor  of  the  morning-twilight  is  1)  that 
David  could  onlv  have  surprised  the  revelling 
j  Amalekites  by  a  night-march  ;-and  2)  the  coun- 
I  ter-limit :  "  to  the  erening."  Luther:  ll  from  morn 
ing  to  evening."  The  succeeding  word  (EJ^n^p /) 
means  not  "  on  the  following  day,"  but  (because 
of  the  Prep.)  "tov:ards  the  next  day"  (Luth.) 
According  to  the  former  rendering  the  fight  would 
have  lasted  two  whole  days,  which  is  improbable. 
According  to  the  latter  it  lasted  (as  agrees  with 
the  circumstances)  onlv  one  day,  from  morning  to 
evening,  when  according  to  Heb.  reckoning  the 
following  day  began.  The  suffix  (D-),  which  the 
ancient  YSS.,  except  Syr.  and  Arab.,*  do  not  ex 
press,  is  perhaps  an  adverbial  endingf  (Maurer, 
Ges.,  Then.,  Keil).  That  David  had  to  fight  the 
Amalekites  a  whole  day  shows  that  after  the  first 
surprise  in  the  twilight  they  made  obstinate  re 
sistance.  [Instead  of  "the  next  day,"  Bib.-Com. 

proposes  to  read  " to  wipe  them  out"  (D^inD1?), 
and  similarly  Wellhausen.  The  present  text  is 
difficult.  The  addition  "  towards  the  morrow  " 
(Erdmann)  is  unnecessary,  and  the  phrase  itself 
is  strange,  though  sustained  by  the  ancient  ver 
sions.  No  explanation  yet  proposed  is  satisfac 
tory.— TR.].— Ver.  18  sq.  Statement  of  David's 
complete  success ;  he  recovered  all  the  goods  and 
persons  that  the  Amalekites  had  carried  away. 
— Ver.  20.  All  the  sheep  and  oxen  David 

*  They,  however,  read  Q 
t  As  in  D-2V,  D3n- 
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took  away,  namely,  from  the  Amalekites,  not 
merely  what  tliev  had  taken  from  him,  hut  other 
rich  booty  in  cattle.  "That  (lock  "  (Miin  rop-pri) 
[Eng.  A.  V.  wrongly  "those  other  cattle"]  is  not 
the  flock  that  belonged  to  David,  and  was  now 
recovered  by  him  from  the  Amalekites.  So  some 
expositors  take  it,  explaining  it  that  David  caused 
the  flocks  captured  from  the  Amalekites  to  be 
driven  before  the  rest  which  belonged  to  him,  with 
theory:  "  this  is  the  spoil  of  David;"  but  there 
is  no  previous  special  mention  of  stolen  cattle 
which  would  justify  such  a  retrospective  designa 
tion:  "beforethat  ('David's)  flock."  "That  flock," 
in  such  a  demonstrative  or  retrospective  sense, 
can  only  be  the  previously-mentioned  cattle*  cap 
tured  from  the  enemy  [ver.  I'.)].  Nor  can  we 
render  with  De  "VVettc  "  they  innrchcd"  properly 
"they  led,"  that  is,  led  the  train  of  women  and 
children;  for  the  verb  (J^  i,  as  Thenius  properly 
remarks  iu  opposition,  "never  (even  (Jen.  xxxi. 
IS  ;  Ex.  iii.  1  ;  Isa.  xi.  Id  ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  '2(1)  Song 
of  Songs  viii.  2)  means  lead  except  in  so  far  as  the 
leader  is  at  the  same  time  the  driver  (so  vers.  '2, 
22  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  '{),  and  never  means  draw  forward, 
lead  on."  Taking  the  verb  in  the  sense  of 
"driving,"  there  is,  however,  no  object  to  the 

verb  in  the  Heb.  text  ('J31?)  ;  the  "women  and 
children"  cannot  be  the  object,  since  only  cattle 
has  been  spoken  of.  We  must  therefore  (with 
Then,  after  Vulg.)  make  a  slight  change  in  the 

text  (read  ^^}  and  render:  "they  (the  drivers) 
drorc  (or,  one  drove)  before  /////»,"  that  is,  before 
David  (who  stood  of  course  at  the  bead  of  the 
troop)  this  flock,  namelv,  that  which  had  been  cap 
tured  from  the  Amalekites,  to  which  the  outcry 
"this  is  David's  spoil  "  answers  verv  well."' 

Vers.  21 -2-").  David's  return  with  the  recovered 
property  and  the  booty  to  the  two  hundred  men 
who  were  left  behind,  and  the  adjustment  of  a 
strife  which  was  made  by  some  wicked  men  of  his 
band  in  regard  to  the  division  of  the  booty  with 
them. — Ver.  21.  Follow  David,  more  precise  \ 
statement  of  what  is  said  in  ver.  10,  that  tliev 
could  not  go  over  the  brook  Besor  for  weariness,  j 
The  Sing.  "  he  made  to  abide"  (found  in  all  an 
cient  VSS.  except  Oiald.,  and  in  5  MSS.  of  De 
Rossi)  instead  of  the  Pin.  is  preferable  (Then.), 
not  only  because  it  pertained  to  David  to  permit 
them  to  stay  behind,  but  also  because  he  is  men 
tioned  immediately  before  and  after.  David,  who 
had  left  the  tired  two  hundred  to  guard  the  bag 
gage,  now  gives  them  friendly  greeting  as  they 
come  joyfully  to  meet  him.  On  the  phrase  "he 
saluted  them,"  lit.,  "  asked  after  their  peace,"  sec 
xxv.  5;  Judg.  xviii.  15. — Ver.  22.  But  in  this 
joyful  meeting  a  discordant  note  was  introduced 
by  certain  "  wicked  and  worthless  persons  "  of  the 
band,  who  had  marched  with  David  against  the 
enemy  and  fought  them.  The  translation  of  the 
Sept.  "  the  men  of  war  "  is  obviously  an  expla 
nation,  and  does  not  require  (Then.)  a  correspond 
ing  change  in  the  Heb.  text  (HrpnS'pn  'CNX).  The 
Sing.  "  with  me  "  refers  to  the  individual  man 
who  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  rest  [Eng.  A.  V., 
ail  .-v n$tt m  "with  us." — TR.].  Because  they 
"went  not,  because  they  did  not  share  the  dan- 

*  [On  this  reading  see  "  Text,  and  Gram."— Tn.] 


[  ger,  they  shall  not  share  the  spoil,  but  each  one 
|  must  content  himself  with  his  wife  and  children. 
The  "every  one"  (tf'K)  is  not  dependent  on  "wo 
will  give"   [as  Eng.  A.  V.  has  it],  so  as  to  read, 
j  "  we  will  give  them   nothing,  except   to   crery  man 
his  wife,  t7r.",  but  the  proper  translation  is  i  The- 
nius):   "but   every   one    his   wife    and   children, 
these  let  them  lead  away,  t/r.",  because  the  "e\> TV 

i-  too  far  from  the  "to  them" 


to  be  governed  bv  the  preposition  "to." — \Yr. 
2.'!.  In  a  gentle  and  friendly  \vav  David  repels 
their  demand.  I>y  the  addiv<s  "  mi/  brethren  "  lie 
speaks  to  their  hearts,  and  at  the  same  time  al 
ludes  to  the  fraternal  association  in  which  they 
all  stand  with  one  another,  so  that  thev  that  re 
mained  behind  mii>t  receive  tin  ir  share  bv  fra 
ternal  division.  Do  not  so,  ray  brethren,  by 
that  which  the  Lord  has  given  us. — 7IS  is 
not  Prep.  =  "  vilh  that  which"  (  I  >e  Wetted,  but 
the  sign  of  the  Ace.  [=  "  in  respect  to  that  which" 
freely  rendered  "wilh"  as  in  Mug.  A.  Y. — Tu.]. 
Ewald,  taking  it  as  Ace.,  render.-  the  phrase  as  an 
conciliatory  oaih  "  bv  that  which  .  .  .  !"  (<<r.,  i 
321)  a),  and  so  as  an  exclamation  :  "  think  on  (lint 
which.*'  In  favor  of  this  translation,  instead  of 
the  usual  "  in  re*pc<-t  to  thai  u'liich"  is  partlv  the 
interpnnclion  ia  strong  pause  at  the  word  "my 
brethren,"  'fXj,  as  even  Then,  admits,  partlv  the 
excited  feeling  witli  which  David  speaks  notwith 
standing  his  friendly  and  gentle  tone,  so  that  this 
rendering  cannot  be  rejected  iTheu.i  as  "  less  na 
tural."  •'  Translate  "for  he  ha-  guarded  us,  etc." 
(the  1  in  "OuH  as  w/Wi. —  \\-r.24.  And  who 
will  hearken  to  you  in  this  word  ;  we  must 
here  bevoud  doubt  render  "  word  "  (v"1-"')  and  not 
''thing"  [as  in  Eng.  A.  V.]  because  of  the  refe 
rence  to  the  "word"  so  emphatically  spoken  by 
the  men.  "Fur"  [*3  Fug.  A.  V.  "  but"]  refers 
I  to  the  ncijitlinii  involved  in  the  <|iie-ti<>n,  the  rea 
son  for  which  is  given  in  the  following  words; 
according  to  the  sense,  therefore,  it  =  "but  "  or 
"  rather."  The  Sept.  inserts  by  wav  of  explana 
tion  the  words:  "they  are  not  inferior  to  us, 
wherefore,"  but  there  is  no  ground  for  inserting 
this  into  the  Heb.  text  (against  Then.).  As  is 
the  part  ...  so  be  the  part  .  .  .  These  words 
are  explained  bv  the  brief  declaration  :  together 
shall  they  share,  which  ordain.-  the  pro<-«lnre 
corresponding  to  that  rnlc.\ — David  repels  the  op 
position  with  tn'o  arguments,  1)  a  (Urine,  drawn 
from  the  so  manifestly  experienced  (jooilne.^  of  the 
Lord,  pointing  a)  to  they//'/  bestowed  on  them  in 
this  booty;  b)  to  the  protect  inn  vouchsafed  them; 
c)  to  the  victory  granted  them  ;  2)  a  purely  human, 
in  which  a)  he  affirms  that  no  one  will  support 


*  [This  rondorintr  will  hardly  oommond  itsolf.  An 
oath  would  naturally  bo  by  whatGod  "  has  done  for  us." 
or  l>y  His  "  mercy  towards  us."  not  bv  what  He  "has 
given  us."  Sept. 'lias  "ufu-r  OtfX  ") FIN)  the  Lord  lias 

pivon  us,"  and  Calion  "  after  what  the  Ktornnl  has  pivon 
us."    The   ordinary   rendering   seems    most    .satisfac 
tory.— Tit.] 
t  On  31-3  see  Ew.  g  8GO,  2  a ;  the  second  -3  is  here 

also  more  sharply  connected  by  the  Waw.  Cons.,  Josh, 
xiv.  11 ;  Dan.  xi.  29.— Instead  of  K.  TVin  wo  must  of 
course  read  T^'H-  [The  Keth.  may  bo  the  old  form 
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them  in  their  demand,  since  they  were  ''  wicked 
and  worthless  people,"  b)  in  proof  of  this  he  points 
out  the  equality  of  soldiers  in  position  and  merit, 
whether  they  take  part  in  battle,  or  act  as  guards 
of  baggage  in  reserve,  and  thence  c)  declares  the 
demand  of  human  justice  "  every  one  his  own," 
every  one  shall  share  in  that  which  has  fallen  to 
all  together.  An  admirable  speech,  which  set 
forth  most  fitly  everything  essential,  and  com 
pletely  settled  the  dispute.  [See  in  Patrick's 
Comm.  in  loco,  a  citation  from  Polybius  on  the  an 
cient  rule  of  partition  in  war,  and  the  procedure 
of  Publius  Scipio,  like  David's,  given  in  Polyb. 
X.,  XVI.  5  (Bib.  Comm.).— TR.].— Ver.  25.  So  it 
was  from  that  day  forward.— David's  decision 
ruled  from  thenceforth.  "He  made  it/'  the 
Subj.  is  David,  not  indefinite  "  o/jemade  it"  (Sept., 
Vulg.,  Chald.).  [A  similar  law  in  Numb.  xxxi. 

27,  only  there  the  division  is  between  the  soldiery 
and  those  that  stayed  at  home,  the  former  having 
the  advantage.      David's  rule  was  perhaps  a  spe 
cial  application  of  the  general  principle  ;  it  was 
in  force  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  i  2  Mace.  viii. 

28,  30).     See   Bp.  Patrick's  further  illustrations. 
— The  translation   "  upwards,"   referring  back  to 
Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  23,  24  (Rashi  cited  by  Gill), 
is  plainly  Avrong. — TR.] 

Vers.  20-31.  The  dividing  out  of  the  booty — 
Ver.  20.  David  retained  enough  of  the  booty  in 
the  division  among  his  own  men,  to  send  consi 
derable  presents  to  the  elders  of  Judah,  his 
friends. — The  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  wanderings  during  his  per 
secution  by  Saul  ;  seetiie  express  reference  to  this 
in  ver.  31.  Here  only  his  kingdom  could  and 
was  to  come  to  historical  realization  through  the 
adhesion  to  him  of  the  ciders  of  Judah  and  through 
them  of  the  whole  people.  Because  they  were  his 
"friends"  therefore  he  sent  them  presents  from  the 
spoil  taken  from  Judah's  old  hereditary  enemies; 
he  did  not  send  them  gifts  to  make  them  his 
friends.  [Probably  for  both  reasons. — TR.].  It 
is  besides  probable  that  many  localities  in  Judah 
had  been  plundered  by  the  Amalekites  in  this 
foray.  E.  YV.  Krummacher  :  "This  was  already 
a  roval  act  in  vivid  anticipation  of  his  impending 
accession  to  the  throne.  Already  the  crown  of 
Israel  was  unmistakably  though  dimly  visible 
above  his  head."  David's  point  of  view  in  send 
ing  these  gifts  is  declared  expressly  to  be  the  re 
ligious-theocratic  in  his  accompanying  words : 
Behold  a  gift  of  blessing  for  you  of  the 
spoil  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord. — "  Bless 
ing"  (713^3)  =  "gift"  which  comes  from  God 
(see  xxv.  27).  The  enemies,  from  whom  the 
booty  was  taken,  he  calls  enemies  of  Jehovah,  be 
cause  they  were  enemies  of  God's  people  and  so 
of  God's  cause  and  kingdom  in  Israel,  yea,  of  God 
Himself,  who  as  covenant-God  identified  Him 
self  with  His  people.  Israel's  conflict  against  its 
enemies  was  a  "conflict  of  the  Lord,"  seeonxvii. 
47.  The  booty  taken  in  battle  from  the  Amale 
kites  by  the  Lord's  help  was  therefore  a  gift  of 
God  and  thus  a  "blessing"  in  which  all  Judah, 
where  was  the  factual  foundation  for  David's  king 
dom,  was  to  share  through  its  elders  and  in  all 
its  separate  localities.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  a  very  rieh  booty,  as  we  might  also  infer 
from  the  long  duration  of  the  battle. — The  term 
Judah  embraces  all  the  territory  of  that  tribe,  to 


gether  with  certain  after-mentioned  cities  of  Si 
meon  scattered  on  the  south  border  of  Judah,  as 
in  Josh.  xv.  21  sq.  some  cities  of  Simeon  are 
mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Judah. — Ver.  27. 
Bethel  cannot  (according  to  ver.  31)  be  the  city  in 
Benjamin  (now  Beitin) ;  the  Sept.  Vat.  hasBaith- 
sour,  which  Then,  would  adopt  into  the  text  as 
Beth-znr,  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judah  between  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
58;  2  Chron.  xi.  7),  which,  however,  is  unde 
sirable  from  the  great  difference  between  the  syl 
lables  el  and  ziir.  It  is  probably  the  same  place 
which  is  called  Kcsil  in  Josh.  xv.  30,  identical 
with  the  Simeonite  town  called  in  Josh.  xix.  4 
Betlnd  and  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iv.  30  between 
Tolad.  and  Hormah  under  the  name  Bcthucl ;  ac 
cording  to  Knobel  =  Elusa  or  el  Khalasa,  now  a 
large  ruin  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Beershcba, 
comp.  Rob.  I.  333  sq.  [Am.  Ed.  1.  201,  202],  Eay 
[in  Lange's  Biblev.'ork]  and  Keil  on  Josh.  xv.  30, 
V.  Raumer,  ISQ.—Ramoth-Negeb,  so  called,  in  dis 
tinction  from  other  cities  of  the  same  name,  as  ly 
ing  in  the  "south-country"  belonging  to  Simeon, 
Josh.  xix.  8.  [u  Shimci  the  Ramathitc  (I  Chr. 
xxvii.  27),  who  was  over  David's  vineyards,  was 
evidently  a  native  of  this  Ramah"  (Bib.  Comm.). 
— TR.]. — Jattir,  probably  the  present  Attir,  Rob. 
II.  422  [Am.  Ed.  1.  494,'  II.  204],  a  priestly  city, 
i  Josh.  xv.  48;  xxi.  14;  1  Chron.  vi.  42.  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah,  in 
,  Eusebius'  lime  (  Oitom.  s.  v.  J ether)  a  large  place 
'  inhabited  by  Christians,  twenty  Roman  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis,  called  in  Seetzen,  li.  III.,  S. 
C),  Ater. —  Ver.  2<s.  Aroer,  1  Chron.  xi.  44,  in  Ju 
dah,  now  a  city  with  colossal  ruins  of  foundation- 
walls  in  "VVady  Ar'aiT,  about  six  miles  south-east 
of  Beersheba  and  eight  miles  south  of  Hebron, 
Bob.  III.  J80  [Am.  Ed.  II.  lW\.—Siphmoth,  not 
identified,  not  =  Shepham  on  the  north-border  of 
Canaan,  Num.  xxxiv.  10,  11,  the  places  here  men- 
|  tioned  being  all  in  the  south  (see  ver.  31 ),  accord- 
I  ing  to  Keil,  "perhaps  found  in  Zebdi  the  Siphmite 
in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  27."  [Bib.  Comm.  in  loco,  re- 
i  marks  on  the  number  of  cases  in  which  David's 
officials  are  the  companions  of  his  youth. — TR.]. 
— Eshtemoa,  now  the  large  village  Scnnia,  accord 
ing  to  Schubert  2225  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
I  sea,  on  the  south-western  part  of  the  hill-country 
I  of  Judah,  Rub.  II.  422,  III.  191  [Am.  Ed.  I.  494, 
i  II.  204,  205],  with  numerous  remains  of  walls, 
once  a  priestly  city  (Josh.  xv.  50;  xxi.  14). — 
Ver.  29.  Rachal,  unknown.  Instead  of  this  the 
Sept.  has  five  different  names  :  Ged,  Kimath,  Sa- 
phek,  Themath,  Karmel,  which  Theniu.s  would 
insert  in  the  text,  supposing  that  they  might  easily 
have  fallen  out  through  the  repetition  of  the 

phrase  "  to  them  which  "  pj?^!?l]).  But  only  two 
of  these  names  (Gad  and  Karmel)  are  found  else 
where,  and  Then,  is  obliged  therefore  to  suppose 
changes  in  the  original  Greek  forms*  in  order  to 
get  known  names.  But  besides  the  complicated 
character  of  these  changes,  the  conjecture  is  op 
posed  by  the  fact  that  Gath,  as  a  Philistine  city, 


*  He  says:  We  must  very  probably  read  HJ'P  (Josh. 
xv.  22)  for  iTD'p,  p£3X  (Josh.  xv.  53)  for  pDD,  and  per 
haps  HJpn  (Josh,  xv.'  57)  for  JVy IV  So  Buns,  and  Ew., 
except  that  instead  of  f\DTi  the  latter  reads 
(Josh.  xv.  52). 
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cannot  according  to  ver.  2G  come  into  considera 
tion  here.  And  so  the  conjecture  that  liachdl  is 
a  corruption  of  Kaniiel  is  untenable. — The  cities 
of  the  Jerahmeelitefl  and  the  Kenites  were  in  the 
south  of  Judah  (xxvii.  lOi. — Ver.  30.  llunnah.  in 
Judah,  also  in  the  Negeb  or  south-country  (Josh. 
xv.  30),  assigned  to  the  Simeonites  according  to 
Josh.  xix.  4,  called  l>v  the  Canaanites  Zcphath 
(Judg.  i.  17),  situated  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Amalekites  or  the  Amo- 
rites,  now  called  Sepata  [the  pass  cs-Sufa,  Hob. 
ii.  181, — Tu.],  a  ruin  on  the  western  declivity  of 
the  elevated  plateau  llakhma,  five  miles  south 
of  Khalasa  (Klusa^,  see  Hitter  14,  lOSo  [Smith's 
Jilb.  Diet.,  Art.  Hormah;  see  Josh.  xii.  14.— 
Tit.].  Cornp.  Num.  xiv.  4~> ;  xxi.  3,  the  latter 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name:  banning,  ban- 
place. — Cfior-ashan  pr6b&\y\y=Ashan*  (Josh.  xv. 
42),  according  to  Josh.  xix.  7  a  eitv  of  Simeon 
(1  Chron.  iv.  3'J). —  Athnrh,  only  here,  otherwise 
unknown  ;  Then,  conjectures  the  reading  to  be 
Ether  p  (}>'.),  a  Simeonite  city  (Josh.  xix.  7; 
xv.  43),  which  is  possible  from  the  similarity  of 
the  third  letters  ["],  "*].  In  ver.  .">()  the  Sept.'  has 
Jarmuth  for  Hormah,  and  ins:Tts  two  additional 
names,  Jieer-sheba  (Josh.  xv.  2S ;  xix.  2i  a'nd 
Nombe,  lor  which  Then,  refers  to  the  Nuba 
visited  by  Tohler. — Ver.  31.  Hebron,  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  a  primeval  eitv  ((Jen. 
xxiii.  17;  Num.  xiii.  22),  in  a  deep  and  narrow 
valley  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah,  now  el  Klin- 
lil,  that  is,  Friend  of  God,  so  called  with  reference 
to  Abraham's  residence  there.  —  And  to  all 
places,  etc. — David  showed  himself  grateful  to 
all  who  befriended  and  adhered  to  him  as  a  fugi 
tive,  and  bound  them  still  closer  to  him. 

HISTORICAL   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  It  is  a  wonderful  providence  of  (lod  in  the 
development  of  the  parallel-running  fates  of  Saul 
and  David  that,  just  before  the  catastrophe  which 
overwhelmed  Saul  and  his  house  and  kingdom, 
the  ways  of  both  men  seem  to  sink  into  the  depths 
of  misfortune,  and  lose  themselves  without  a 
trace,  Saul's  way  in  battle  with  the  Philistines. 
David's  in  hostilities  with  the  Amalekites.  And 
so  the  nation  Israel,  already  divided  in  fact  be 
tween  Saul  and  David,  seems  to  he  carried  along 
to  destruction  with  its  two  heads,  and  given  up 
beyond  salvation  to  its  two  mightiest  hereditary 
foes.  And  on  both  sides  God's  punitive  justice 
is  seen  controlling  human  sin,  for  not  only  Saul, 
on  whose  head  (rod's  final  judgment  of  wrath 
descends,  is  guilty,  David's  strait  also  is  the 
result  of  his  sin.  This  consisted  1)  in  his  sinful 
weakness  of  faith  and  despair,  which  led  him  to 
have  recourse  to  Israel's  enemy,  instead  of  re 
maining  trustfully  in  Judah  according  to  the 
Lord's  direction  (xxii.  5);  2)  in  his  untruthful- 
ness  and  prevarication,  which  led  him  to  join  the 
enemy  against  his  own  people,  the  Amalekites 
meantime,  while  he  was  marching  north,  plun 
dering  his  possessions  in  the  south,  and  3)  in  his 
extremely  cruel  and  bloody  foray  against  the 
Amalekites  (xxvii.),  for  which  he*  had  received 
no  commission  from  the  Lord,  by  which  their 

*  [A  priestly  city,  1  Chron.  vi.  44  (Eng.  A.  V.  vi.  59). 


I  vengeance  was  kindled  against  him.  All  this 
|  teaches  us,  as  we  look  at  David  and  at  Saul,  that 
i  sin  is  destruction.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  similarity  in  sullcring,  which  appears,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  a  divine  punishment,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  sin  as  cause  of  destruction, 
there  is  hen-  completed  to  the  eye  that  can 
recognize  ( Iod's  was  s,  in  a  summarv  and  epoch- 
making  manner  that  most  important  contrast, 
whose  history  runs  through  the  whole  dcvelop- 
I  ment  of  the  kingdom  of  <  lod  in  the  Old  ( 'ovenant 
and  in  the  New.  Saul's  wav  vanishes  in  the 
darkness  of  an  unfortunate  battle  with  the  old 
enemy  of  the  nation,  into  \vlm-e  hand  <  lod  gives 
i  him  and  the  people,  and  his  life  ends  in  de-pair; 
'the  sentence  of  injection  is  executed.  David's 
way  emerges  from  the  gloom,  he  returns  as  vic 
tor  over  the  foe,  di-pcnscs  presents  with  princely 
munificence,  his  kingdom  flourishes  in  the  south 
over  the  whole  territory  of  the  mightv  tribe  of 
Judah,  whose  power  southward  against  the  tribes 
i  of  which  Amalek  was  the  most  dangerous  in  its 
|  enmity,  and  westward  against  the  powerful  Phi 
listines,  was  the  protection  and  guard  of  all  Israel. 
While's  Saul's  star  sinks  in  the  north,  the  star  of 
David  rises  in  the  south,  and  there  begins  the 
long  line  of  fulfillments  of  the  prophecy  concern 
ing  the  Star  that  should  come  out  of  Jacob 
(Num.  xxiv.  17).  While  in  the  north  Israel, 
involved  in  Saul's  destruction  and  the  divine 
judgment  parsed  against  him,  lies  prostrate  be 
fore  the  Philistines,  David's  victory  frees  the 
south  from  the  enemv,  and  in  Judah  the  founda 
tion  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  future  is  laid  by 
the  heroic  achievement  of  David  and  his  men, 
and  by  his  noble  and  winning  behaviour.  This 
great  contrast  in  the  fates  of  Saul  and  David  is, 
however,  founded  in  the  contrast  in  their  posture 
of  heart  to  the  Lord  :  Saul  has  \«<{  si^ht  of  God, 
hardened  himself  against  Him  in  pride,  sell-will 
and  hate  to  David,  lost  ethical  ability  to  repent, 
and  in  his  time  of  need  applied  to  anti-godly 
powers  and  deceitful  human  counsel.  David,  on 
the  contrary,  shows  us  his  heart,  as  it  bows  in 
sorrow  before  Him  (ver.  4)  under  the  painful, 
but  not  undeserved  strokes  of  (Iod's  hand  ( vers. 
5,  6),  but  in  the  bitterest  experiences,  when  his 
own  men  turn  against  him,  does  not  yield  to  de 
spair,  but  looks  to  the  Lord  for  strength.  And 
so  he  receives  the  consolatory  revelation  of  God's 
will  and  promise  of  divine  help,  and  experiences 
the  Lord's  saving  and  blessing  power.  From 
these  gloomy  paths  David  comes  forth  as  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  to  whom  has  come  the 
experience  that  (rod  gives  grace  to  the  humble 
and  causes  the  upright  to  succeed. 

2.  Tfie  strengthening  of  the  inner  life  in  the  Lord 
in  time  of  nerd  (as-  David  here  found)  consists  in 
the  undoubtful  experience  and  knowledge  of 
what  is  well-pleasing  to  God  through  enlighten 
ment  from  above,  in  fulfilling  it  with  pious  con 
fidence  and  hope  in  1 1  is  help  through  the  conso 
lations  of  His  word,  and  in  the  permeation  of 
one's  own  will  by  the  sanctifying  might  of  the 
divine  will,  which  lifts  up  the  sunken  courage, 
and  makes  the  crushed  or  depressed  will  to 
mount  to  bold  resolution  and  energetic  action. 
Such  a  strengthening  attests  itself  particularly  in 
the  casting  of  all  care  on  Him,  and  in  brave 
struggle  against  all  the  powers  of  flesh  and  blood, 
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which  oppress  and  take  captive  the  inner  life. 
The  condition  of  such  an  inspiriting  and  strength 
ening  of  the  inner  life  of  the  member  of  God's 
kingdom  is  his  open-heartedness  and  receptivity 
for  the  divine  vital  powers,  which  are  at  the  dis 
posal  of  every  one  who  will  appropriate  them, 
and  constant  intercourse  with  the  Lord  in  un 
changeable  association  of  life  with  him  founded 
on  thorough  humble  devotion  to  him,  without 
which  neither  can  man  be  God's  property,  nor 
God  man's  ;  all  this  being  involved  in  the  words: 
"  David  strengthened  himself  in  the  Lord  his 
God." 


HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Yer.  1.  SCIILIER  :  "What  else  were  the  Ama- 
lekites  than  the  Lord's  rods  of  chastening,  to 
chasten  David  for  all  his  improprieties  in  the 
land  of  the  Philistines?  For  whom  the  Lord 
loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  with  His  children  lie 
is  always  strictest, — BKRL.  BIB.:  God  does  not 
leave  His  people  long  in  sin,  but  soon  raps  them 
over  the  knuckles  when  they  go  oil'  on  their  own 
ways,  in  order  that  they  may  come  into  the  track 
again. — S.  SCIIMID  :  When  we  go  out  of  the 
house  we  should  heartily  pray,  for  we  know  not 
in  Avhat  manner  we  shall  return. — Ver.  2.  STARKE: 
That  is  God's  custom  in  dealing  with  His  people; 
before  He  exalcs  them,  lie  humbles  them  first. 
Prov.  xv.  o3 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  7. — CRAMER:  God  still 
cares  for  His  own,  and  lays  on  them  no  more 
trouble  than  they  can  bear  (1  Cor.  x.  13),  and 
also  restrains  their  enemies  from  making  their 
cross  heavier  by  a  hair. — Vers.  3-5.  BERL.  BIB.  : 
David  was  guided  in  a  way  so  universal,  that 
one  cannot  experience  nor  even  know  anything 
which  was  not  to  be  found  in  him.  And  those 
who  shall  read  attentively  what  is  said  of  David, 
will  therein  certainly  meet  with  their  own  con 
dition  ;  and  this  the  more  exactly,  in  proportion 
as  they  have  gone  further  and  become  more  con 
formed  to  Jesus  Christ. — [Ver.  4.  HENRY  :  It  is 
no  disparagement  to  the  boldest  and  bravest 
spirits  to  lament  the  calamities  of  relations  and 
friends. — TR.] — Ver.  6  sqq.  SCHLIER  :  David 
was  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might,  for  in  prayer  lie  had  won  over  again  the 
Lord  his  God  and  gained  His  gracious  promise. 
— [TAYLOR  :  As  sometimes  the  partially  intoxi 
cated  man  will  be  sobered  in  a  moment  by  the 
occurrence  of  some  terrible  calamity,  so  David, 
who  had  been  living  all  these  months  under  the 
narcotic  influence  of  sin,  was  by  the  violence 
of  the  Amalckites  and  the  threatened  mutiny 
of  his  own  men  roused  to  his  nobler  self,  and 
he  "strengthened  himself  in  the  Lord  his 
God."—  TR.]— BERLENB.  BIBLE:  He  strengthens 
himself  in  God  through  an  increased  composure 
and  through  the  union  of  his  will  with  the  will 
of  God,  as  himself  doing  or  permitting  all  this. — 
Boos:  David  saw  no  means  before  him  of  reco 
vering  his  wives,  children  and  property  and  those 
of  his  followers.  But  he  strengthened  himself  in 
faith  in  the  omniscience,  wisdom  and  almightiness 
of  God,  and  obtained  through  the  Light  and 
Bight  [Urim  and  Thummim]  good  instruction 
from  God.  Now  as  David  did,  so  should  the  be 
lieving  seed  of  Abraham  in  every  need.  We 
should  not  give  way  to  gloomy  unbelief,  but 


strengthen  ourselves  in  our  God.  We  should 
and  may  do  this  all  the  more  because  the  heart 
of  God  is  in  Christ  Jesus  or  revealed  to  us  yet 
more  clearly  than  to  David. — Ver.  8.  BERL.  BI 
BLE  :  If  it  was  a  duty  under  the  Old  Testament, 
in  an  enterprise  pertaining  to  war,  thus  to  turn 
first  to  God  before  resolving  on  anything,  that 
yet  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  carried 
along  with  it,  and  did  not  absolutely  forbid,  how 
much  more  among  Christians  under  the  New  Tes 
tament  should  nothing  of  the  sort  be  done  with 
out  the  divine  consent,  without  first  duly  consult 
ing  thereupon  with  Christ  and  His  Spirit.  [TAY 
LOR  :  Very  suggestive  is  this  contrast.  "  David 
said,  I  shall  one  dav  perish  by  the  hand  of  Saul ; 
there  is  nothing  belter  for  me  than  that  I  should 
speedily  escape  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines." 
"David  strengthened  himself  in  the  Lord  his 
(rod,  and  said  unto  Abiathar,  Bring  hither  the 
ephod."  On  the  one  hand  despair,  leading  to 
prayerlessness  and  self-will ;  on  the  other,  faith, 
leading  to  prayer  and  eager  willinghood  to  sub 
mit  to  theguidaneeof  Jehovah.-Tn.]-— Vers.  9, 10, 
HEDIXGER:  He  hopes  in  vain  for  consolation 
from  God,  who  will  not  make  use  of  God's  coun 
sel. — S.  SCIIMID  :  As  man  acts  towards  God  so 
God  acts  towards  man  (Levit.  xxvi.  27,  28). — 
SCIILIER  :  As  David  humbled  himself  before  God, 
(rod  also  acknowledged  him  again  and  took  him 
up. — AVc  men  cannot  enough  humble  ourselves 
before  the  Lord,  but  neither  can  we  have  enough 
confidence  in  the  Lord. — Yer.  11.  HEDIXGER 
[from  HALL]  :  Worldly  wisdom  teacheth  us  to 
sow  small  courtesies  where  we  may  reap  large 
harvests  of  recompense. — Verses  13,  14  [from 
HALL]  :  Wonderful  is  the  providence  of  God, 
even  over  those  that  are  not  in  the  nearest  bonds 
His  own. — Yer.  10  [from  HALL]  :  Destruction  is 
never  nearer  than  when  security  has  chased  away 
fear.  The  world  passes  away  with  its  lust ;  well 
for  him  who  is  on  his  guard  and  seeks  in  time 
what  promotes  his  peace. — Ver.  17.  CRAMER: 
God  blesses  the  possessions  of  the  pious  and  causes 
all  to  go  well  with  them  (Ps.  i.  3,  4).— Vers.  18, 
19.  God  gives  more  than  we  could  have  desired 
and  hoped  for  from  Him. — SCIILIER  :  Only  for 
children  of  God  who  in  trying  times  seek  the 
Lord  docs  it  hold  good,  that  when  the  need  is 
highest  (rod's  help  is  also  nighcst.  We  will  ne 
ver  forget  that  a  few  davs  after  David's  own  peo 
ple  were  about  to  stone  him  on  the  ruins  of  Zik- 
lag,  the  royal  crown  was  laid  at  his  feet. —  [Ver. 
24.  This  principle  will  apply  to  soldiers  and  non- 
combatants,  ministers  and  their  wives,  missionaries 
and  those  at  home  who  sustain  them. — Ver.  26. 
How  delightful  when  the  prompting  of  gratitude 
for  the  past  coincides  with  the  dictate  of  policy 
for  the  future. — TR.] 

Vers.  3-8.  Right  behaviour  before  God  in  need 
and  anguish:  1)  These  men  do  not  pretend  to 
stoical  indifference,  but  let  their  grief  have  free 
course,  as  the  Lord  has  brought  it  on  them  (ver. 
4) ;  2)  They  bow  low  in  humility  under  the  hand 
of  God,  renouncing  alt  self-help,  and  seeing  hu 
man  support  vanish  before  their  eyes  (ver.  6  a)  • 
3)  They  lift  themselves  cheerfully  up  again  in  power 
and  strength,  procured  from  the  Lord  (ver.  6  6-8). 

Vers.  6-20.  The  Lord  is  His  people's  mighty  rock 
of  defence  against  the  opposcrs  of  h  is  kingdom  :  1 )  He 
gives  them  his  counsel  upon  their  inquiry  when  in 
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The  Lorrfs  help  in  great  need :    1 )   To  wh 
liven  f  a}  To  him    who   betakes    himself 


straits;  2)  He  fills  them  with  his  poire/-  for  the 
conflict  enjoined  upon  them  ;  3)  lie  lends  them 
according  to  h\B promises  to  glorious  victory;  4)  He 
causes  them  to  come  forth  from  the  conflict  with 
a  rich  blessing. 

I'hom  is  it 
to    the 

Lord  with  prayerful  iinjnii'tj  (ver.  7);  M  To  him 
who  humhly  gives  himself  up  to  the  Lord's  <jni- 
dance;  n)  in  obedience  to  His  commandment;  -1} 
in  trust  upon  His  promises  (ver.  8).  "2)  How  does 
the  Lord  render  77/x  help?  a)  Through  His  icon  I 
— answering  the  inquiries  addressed  to  Him  in 
need — putting  an  end  to  uncertainty  by  its  deci 
sion —  hanishing  all  anxiety  and  despondency 
from  the  heart  of  consoling  promises  (ver.  8i;  h\ 
Through  \\iAdeed — in  often  quite  unexpectedly 
pointing  out  the  right  irays  andmeans  that  lead  to 
the  end  (vers.  11-K>) — in  often  wonderfully  ren 
dering  his  assistance  amid  threatening  perils  (ver. 
17  sq.) — and  in  causing  a  rich-  (jain  to  be  obtained 
from  the  most  trying  times  of  need. 

The  subjects  of  God's  kingdom  it}  conflict  with  the 
world:  1)  They  enter  info  the  conflict,  strength 
ened  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord;  '2)  They  coiif/iicr 
in  the  conflict,  under  the  guidance  and  support  j 
of  the  Lord;  3)  Thev  come  out  of  the  eouilict, 
crowned  with  the  rich  blessing  of  the  Lord. 

[Ver.  11.  The  forsaken  slave :  1  )  Even  the  mean- 
eat  may  not  be  neglected  with  impunity.  -)  Even 


1  the  poorest  may  richly   reward  his  benefactors. 

!  3)  Even  the  weakest  may  be  the  means  of  accom 
plishing  great  results  (David's  recovering  posses- 

j  sions  and  family,  regaining  the  devotion  of  his  fol 
lowers,  and  reviving  the  friendship  of  his  tribes 
men,  thus  smoothing  his  wav  to  the  throne).  4) 

I  Even  the  lowliest  is  cared  for  by  Providence,  and 
his  fortunes  linked  with  the  highest,  in  the  pro 
vidential  network  of  societv. 

[Vers.    \   'K\.    RetitrniiKj  IFome.— Two  Pictures. 
I.   The  sorrowful    return.'    1)    11, •    h;id    left    home 

1  without  seeking  the  Lord's  guidance— apparently 
to  light  against  the  Lord's  people  -uncertain  and 

(  unhappy.      '2 1     He    had     returned,    because    dis- 

,  trusted,  and  sent  away  in  dishonor.     3i    He  found 

'his  home  in  a<hes,  and  his  familv  carried  cap 
tive.  4  i  His  personal  wretchedness  was  enhanced 
by  the  natural  wrath  of  his  followers.  II.  The 
subsequent  joyful  return.  1)  He  leaves  with  ex 
plicit  Divine  direction  and  promise — to  liuht  na 
tional  as  well  as  private  enemies— hopeful  and 
happy.  "2 >  He  returns  victorious  and  honored. 
3)  He  has  regained  greater  wealth  than  lie  had 
lost.  4)  His  personal  joy  is  increased  bv  the  pri 
vilege  of  sending  gifts  to  his  friends.  And  now 
what  unites  the  two  pictures;  His  sorrowful  re 
turn  led  him  to  deep  penitence,  revived  faith 
(ver.  (5)  and  humble  prayer  (ver.  Si;  and  from 
these  resulted  the  joyful  return.  Sore  afllictions, 
when  rightly  borne,  often  open  the  way  to  lite's 
.sweetest  joy. — 7" 


IV.  Death  and  fit/rial  of  Saul  and  his  Sons. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.  1-13.     [Comp.  1  Chron.  X.] 

1  Now  [And]   the   Philistines  fought1  against  Israel,  and   the  men  of  Israel  fled 

2  from  before  the  Philistines  and  fell  down  slain2  in  mount  Gilhoa.     And  the  Philis 
tines  followed  hard8  upon  Saul  and  upon  his  sons  ;  and  the  Philistines  slew  .Jona- 

3  than  and   Abinadab  and   Melchishua,4    Saul's  sons.     And  the  battle    went  sore 
against  Saul  and  the  arehers5  hit  him,  and  he  was  sore  wounded  [sore  afraid]  of 

4  the  archers.   Then  said  Saul  [And  Saul  said]  unto  his  armour-bearer,  Draw  thy 
sword  and  thrust  me  through  therewith,  lest  these  u uci re u incised  come  and  thrust 


TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

^Ver.  1.  The  Partep.  is  found  also  in  the  Syr.  and  Chald.  ("the  Phil,  were  breaking  out  in  war"}.  The  paral 
lel  passage,  1  Chr.  x.  1.  has  tho  Perf..  which  We'llh.  prefers  here  on  the  ground  that  tin-  statement  is  too  impor 
tant  to  he  made  in  the  form  of  au  adjectival  sentence;  hut  the  principal  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  was 
Saul'*  death,  not  the  fact  of  the  battle,— TB.] 

8  I  Ver.  1.  Erdmann :  "And  there  fell  down  slain  men."  which  i«  so  far  hetter.  as  the  Kne.  A.  V.  seems  to  rep 
resent  all  the  men  of  Israel  as  falling  down  slain.  But  this  general,  indefinite  phrase,  would  not  he  strange  iu 
Heb.-TR.] 

8  [Ver.  2.  On  the  form  of  the  verh  f  omission  of  the  i  in  the  Hiph.  Impf.)  see  Kw.  ?  232)  c  2.  Oes.  JJ  5:i. :{.  R«-m.  4. 
Green  ?  94  c.  The  other  examples  of  this  shortening  (whieh  is  regular  in  Aramaic)  are  1  Sam.  xiv.  22  ;  Jerem.  ix. 

4  [Ver.  2.  Sept.  writes  these  names  Aminadah  and  Melehisa,  whieh  are  misreadings  of  the  text.  The  differ 
ence  of  pronunciation  in  the  second  name  (e  instead  of  our  masoretic  a)  is  to  he  noticed. — TR.] 

6  [Ver.  3.  Fully:  "The  archers  (or,  throwers),  men  with  the  how,"  in  which  the  D't^X  (omitted  in  1  Chr.  x. 
3)  makes  a  grammatical  difficulty.  But.  as  its  harshness  will  account  for  its  omission  in  Chron.,  and  we  could 
not  w<'ll  account  for  its  presence  here  hy  clerical  error,  it  is  hetter  to  retain  it  a?  a  phrase  explanatory  of  Q"Vl!0, 
which  Chron.  also  explains  by  the  word '"bow  "—"throwers  with  the  bow."— Wellh.  conjectures  that  rPIO  is  not 

tonnected  with  n*V,  but  —  rP>t%3  and  means  any  "caster,"  coming  to  tho  Hebrews  from  the  Phoenicians.— T».J 
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me   through6  and  abuse  me.     But  his  armour-bearer  would  not,  for  he  was  sore 

5  afraid.     Therefore  [And]  Saul  took  a  [the]   sword  aud  fell   upon  it.     And  when 
his  armour-bearer  saw  that  Saul  was  dead,  he  fell  likewise    [he  also  fell]  upon  his 

6  sword  and  died  with  him.     So  Saul  died,  and  his  three  sous  and  his  armour-bearer 

7  and7  all  his  men  that  same  day  together.     Aud  when  the  men  of  Israel  that  were 
on  the  other  side  of  [beyond]8  the  valley  [plain]  and  they  that  were  on  the  other 
side  [beyond]  Jordan  saw  that  the  me-i  of  Israel  fled,  and  that  Saul  and  his  sons 
were  dead,  they  forsook  the  cities  and  fled  ;  and  the  Philistines  came  and  dwelt  in 
them. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Philistines  came  to  strip  the  slain, 
0  that  they  found  Saul  and  his  three  sous  fallen  in  Mount  Gilboa.     And  they  cut  off 

his  head  and  stripped  off  his  armour,  and  sent9  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines  round 
about,  to  publish  it  in  the  house  [houses]10  of  their  idols  and  among  the  people. 

10  And  they  put  his  armour  in  the  house  of  Ashtaroth,  and  they  fastened11   his   body 
to  the  wall  of  Bethshan.12 

1 1  Aud  when  [oni.  when]  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  heard  of  that  which  the 

12  Philistines  had  done  to  Saul,  All   [And  all]  the  valiant  men   arose,  and   went  all 
night,  and  took  the  body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons  from  the  well  of  Beth- 

13  shan,  and  came  to  Jabesh  and  burnt  them  there.     And  they  took  their  bones  and 
buried  them  under  a  tree  [the  tamarisk]  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days. 

6  [Ver.  4.  The  verb.  "  thrust  through  "  is  not  found  in  1  Chr.  x.  4,  and  WHlh.  proposes  to  omit  it  here  because 
haul  could  not  in  any  case  hope  to  escape  this  late  at  tin-  hands  of  the  enemy.     But  Saul  asks  only  that  he  may 
not  be  slain  by  the  enemy.     Bertheau's  view  that  the  word  is  hen- a  copyist's  erroneous  repetition  of  the  pre 
ceding  "  thrust  through"  is  replied  to  by  Thenius:  if  Paul   had  only  feared  capture,  we  should  have  had  in  the 
text  besides  the  "  eome  "  some  such  word  as  "  seize."— TK  ] 

7  [Ver.O.  Instead   of  QJ  several   MSS.  and  one  Targum.  MS.  (Pe  Rossi)  read  DJ1  "and  also  all   his  men." 

The  substitution  of  "all  his  house"  in  1  Chr.  x.  G,  for  "all  his  men"  does  not  warrant  us  in  changing  this  text. 
Our  phrase  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  ''  slight  exaggeration,"  nor  as  foreign  to  our  author  fas,  namely,  a  weak 
ening  of  the  tragic  impression  made  by  the  simple  truth),  but  as  a  general  phrase  =  his  whole  army,  not  unusual 
among  historical  writers. — Tu.J 

8  [Ver.  7.   Instead  of '•  on  the  other  side  "  or  "beyond,"  Erdmann  renders  :' on   the.  side   of,"   which   conveys 
the  sense  here,  though  it  is  not  a  literal  ren-dering.     The   word  "Oj7  means  "  beyond"  (so  Gesen.  against  Furst) 

and  describes  either  side  of  a  river  according  to  the  position  of  the  speaker  or  writer;  thus  it  may  in  some  in 
stances  =  the  country  on  the  side  of  a  river  or  plain.  As  it  apparently  here  describes  the  western  side  of  the 
Jordan,  it  might  seem  that  the  narator  lived  east  of  the  river  (Bib.  Coin.) ;  but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  the  phrase 
may  have  the  general  meaning  above  stated.— Tit. J 

9  !  Ver.  it.  Whether  they  sent  messengers  (in  which  case  the  Qal  would  he  the  appropriate  form  of  the  verb)  or 
the  head  and  armour  (as  the  Piel  of  the  text  would  indicate)  is  doubtful.— TR.] 

10  [Ver.  9.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  assimilate  the  texts  of  .Samuel  and  Chronicles  here,  reading  J"\j$ 
(Chr.1)  for  jT2  (Sam.).    Some  MSS.,  however,  give  the  latter  reading  in  1  Chr.  x.  0,  no  doubt  from  the  disposition 
to  assimilate. — Tn.] 

11  [Ver.  10.  The  Chald.  has  "  suspended"  3"?¥  =  Heb.  &T?n,  which  is  found   in  2  Sam.  xxi.  12;  the  difference 
in  the  wording  is  not  unnatural,  and  we  need  not  read  here  l^ptl  (from  pp*  "  impale  ")  instead  of  ^pjl  (Well- 
hausen).— TR.] 

12  [Ver.  lo.  On  the  supposition  that  this  verse  and  1  Chr.  x.  10  are  both  parts  of  a  longer  statement,  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  re-estahlish  the  original  complete  text.     Ewald  (Gesch.  III.  152  Rcm.)  inserts  in  our 
verse  after  "Ashtaroth  "  the  words:  "and  his  skull  in  the  house  of  Dagon,"  the  Chronicler  then  inserting  l^pfl 

from  the  last  clause.  The  difficulty  in  this  attempt  is  not  so  much  to  account  for  the  l^pD  in  Chron.  (Wellh.), 
as  to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  clause  in  Sam.  Why  not  state  that  Saul's  skull  was  hung  up  in  the  temple 
of  Dagon  ?  Wellhausen's  view  that  the  "  body  "  (ITU)and  "  skull  "  (H1? -hi)  refer  to  the  same  fact  is  in  itself  not 

improbable  ;  one  account  might  use  the  general  word  "body,"  the  other  might  mention  the  most  striking  part, 
the  "  skull.'1  In  tliat  case  the  "Beth-Dagon"  must  be  identified  with  the  "  wall  of  Bethshan"  by  supposing  that 
the  temple  of  Dagon  was  in  Beth-Shan.  This,  however,  is  an  improbable  supposition,  and  there  remains  the 
view  that  the  two  texts  were  not  originally  identical,  but  that  the  two  accounts  vary  by  mentioning  different  cir 
cumstances  in  the  general  fact.  Wellhausen  also  holds  that  the  two  verses  are  not  constructed  from  one  origi 
nal  text.— Observe  that  instead  of  the  mi  of  Samuel,  Chron.  has  H3U,  perhaps  in  obedience  to  a  change  in  good 

usage.— TR.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-7.  The  battle  lost.  Death  of  Saul  and 
his  sons. — Ver.  1  is  connected  with  xxix.  1  (comp. 
xxviii.  1,  4  sq.).  The  partcp.  "were  fighting" 
[so  the  Heb.]  presupposes  the  account  given  in 
xxviii.  1,  4  and  xxix.  1  of  the  preparations  for 
the  battle,  and  thence  forms  an  adjectival  sentence, 
which  is  to  be  understood  thus : '"  When  now  the 


Philistines,"  etc.,  ''  the  men  of  Israel  fled,"  etc. 
Driven  from  the  place  the  men  of  Israel  took  re 
fuge  in  mount  Gilboa  (see  xxviii.  4),  and  were 
thither  followed  by  the  Philistines  and  slain.  [Or, 
less  probably,  the  mountain  itself  may  have  been 
the  scene  of  battle. — TR.] — Ver.  2.  Sept.  renders : 
''the  Philistines  press  closely  on,  come  up  with 
(avvdrrTovot) ;"  it  does  not,  however,  thence  follow 
that  they  read  Impf.  Qal  (of  p3"t)  with  S,  for 
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the  Iliph.  with  Ace.  (so  1  Chron.  x.  2  it  is  used 
with  the  Prep,  "after,"  comp.  1  Sum.  xiv.  22; 
Judg.  xx.  4o),  also  means  "  to  hang  closelv  at  one's 
feet,  overtake  him"  (comp.  Judg.  xviii.  22). — 
On  the  three  sons  of  Saul  see  on  xiv.  49. — Ver.  3. 

"  The  hattle  went  sore  to  (Stf)  Saul."  It  is  un 
necessary  to  read  "against"  (/J£)  instead  of 
"to,"  since  the  phrase  describes  the  movement 
of  the  battle  "towards"  Saul;  the  battle  was 
sore  "towards"  Saul,  after  his  three  sons  had 
fallen.  [Vulg. :  "  the  whole  weight  of  the  battle 
turned  against  [or  towards]  Saul." — TR.]  The 
archers  especially  harassed  him.  Men  -with 
the  bow  is  in  apposition  with  "shooters" 
(Onto).  Render:  They  hit  him  (taken  abso 
lutely),  not  "  hit  him  with  the  bow,"  the  verb  not 
being  elsewhere  so  used.*  And  he  was  sore 

afraid  (from  /Tl  or  /1H),  not,  as  Sept.  and  Yulg., 
"was  sore  wounded,"  this  signification  for  the 

verb  S^n  (=nl?n)  "being  not  proved"  (KeiH. 
[The  signilication  "wounded"  would  be  permis 
sible  but  for  the  masoretic  pointing  and  the  fol 
lowing  Prep. — Tu.]  lie  "trembled,  was  fright 
ened"  at  the  archers,  because,  the  battle  going 
hard  against  him,  lie  saw  no  way  of  escaping 
them,  or  of  resisting  the  enemy's  superior  force, 
especially  as,  since  the  death  of  his  sons,  he  was 
alone  with  his  armor-bearer.  And  even  if  we 
suppose  that  it  was  not  despairing  fear  that  he  felt 
(which,  however,  after  the  scene  at  Kndor,  might 
well  get  control  of  him,  notwithstanding  his  old 
heroism  of  character),  but  only  failure  of  rc^nnro's 
(Thenius),  yet  his  fear  and  trembling  at  the  shame 
that  threatened  him  (  vcr.  4)  may  be  easily  ex 
plained.  Thenius  thinks  that  his  request  to  his 
armor-bearer  to  kill  him  is  intelligible  only  on 
the  supposition  that  he  was  badly  wounded,  and 
so  unfit  for  resistance,  and  properly  also  for  self- 
destruction.  But,  as  he  finally  killed  himself,  he 
could  not  have  been  too  badly  wounded  for  this. 
It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Saul's  condition  of 
soul  (abandoned  to  despair)  that,  at  the  mere  pos 
sibility  of  being  slain  by  the  Philistines  he  sought 
death  at  the  hands  of  his  attendant.  Clearly  in 
favor  of  this  view,  and  against  the  other,  is  Saul's 
address  to  his  armor-bearer:  Draw  thy  sword 
and  pierce  me  therewith,  lest  these  uu- 
circumcised  come  and  pierce  me  and 
abuse  me.  Saul  had  a  strong  consciousness  of 
the  sacredness  of  his  person  as  the  Anointed  of 
the  Lord,  and  must  therefore  have  held  it  a  great 
shame  to  be  slain  by  the  idolatrous,  unclean  hea 
then.  The  armor-bearer  would  not,  for  he 
was  sore  afraid ;  he  had,  indeed,  to  defend  the 
king's  life,  and  was  responsible  for  its  preserva 
tion.  And  Saul  took  the  sword  and  fell 
on  it;  that  is,  having  set  the  hilt  on  the  ground, 
he  threw  the  weight  of  his  body  on  the  point,  and 
thus  killed  himself.  The  scene  is  clearly  and 
vividly  portrayed  with  a  few  admirable  strokes. 
[For  the  meaning  of  the  contrary  account  2  Sam. 
i.  10  see  notes  on  that  passage. — TR.] — Ver.  5. 
The  armor-bearer's  fear,  here  again  brought  for 
ward,  was  based,  no  doubt,  on  the  above-named 
consideration ;  he  was  answerable  for  the  king's 
person,  and  might  also  be  apprehensive  that  he 

»  [See  "  Text  and  Grammat."— Ta.l 
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would  be  regarded  as  his  murderer.  lie  followed 
his  lord's  example,  and  slew  himself.  At  the 
same  time  also  all  his  men  were  slain.  1 
Chron.  x.  G  has  "all  his  house"  instead  of  "all  his 
men."  Certainly  Abner,  who  was  no  doubt  in 
the  battle,  had  not  fallen,  2  Sam.  xi.  8  (Theii.i, 
but  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement, 
since  he,  as  Saul's  General  (xiv.  50 sq.)  belonged, 
strictly  speaking,  neither  to  the  "house"  nor  to 
the  "men,"  by  which  term  we  must  understand 
the  soldiers  who  were  near  the  king's  person,  his 
body-guard,  as  it  were. —  Yer.  7.  A  distinction  is 
here  made  between  the  "  men  of  Israel"  who  were 
non-combatants  and  dwelt  east  of  the  field  of  bat 
tle,  and  the  "men  of  Israel"  who  formed  the 
army.  The  former  are  described  as  those  who 
dwelt  "on  the  side  of  the  plain  ami  on  the  side 
of  the  Jordan."*  The  "plain"  is  the  lowland 
between  mount  Gilboa  on  the  south  and  little 
Ilermon  on  the  north,  the  continuation  of  the 
plain  of  Je/.reel,  into  which  the  battle  passed,  so 
that  the  Israelites  fled  to  mount  Gilboa  and  were 
there  slain.  The  Jordan  with  its  western  bank- 
terrain  formed  the  border.  Those  who,  from  the 
station  of  the  narrator  i  which  we  must  take  with 
Keil  to  be  the  battle-field  in  the  plain  of  Je/.ret-l ) 
dwelt  beyond,  that  is,  opposite  him  on  the  moun 
tain-terrain  beside  the  plain  and  in  the  Jordan- 
fiats,  fled  from  their  abodes  when  thev  saw  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Israelitish  army  in  the  plain. 
They  left  the  cities:  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr..  Chron. 
read  "  their  cities,"  a  correct  interpretation,  but 
not  proof  of  a  different  original  text  here  (Then.). 
And  the  Philistines  came  and  dwelt  in 
them,  not  immediately,  before  the  occurrence  of 
what  is  next  related  (Then,  against  Bertheail), 
but  from  now  on  they  took  possession  of  the  dis 
trict  with  all  its  cities,  settled  themselves  on  the 
whole  north  and  thence  seized  the  rest  of  the  coun 
try,  so  that  they  held  the  whole  land  except  Perea 
on  the  east  [beyond  Jordan]  and  Judah  in  the 
south. 

Yers.  8-10.  The  Philistines'  cruel  and  abusive 
treatment  of  the  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons. 
— Ver.  8.  After  the  anticipatory  ethnographic 
statement  in  ver.  7  the  narrative  returns  to  the 
field  of  battle.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
morrow. — On  the  day  after  the  battle,  which 
had  therefore  probably  lasted  till  evening,  the 
darkness  preventing  plundering.  On  mount 
Gilboa  they  found  Saul  and  his  sons  fallen 
(comp.  ver.  1),  the  Israclitish  army,  and  with  it 
Saul  and  his  sons,  having  fallen  back  thither  from 
the  plain  before  the  victorious  Philistines. — Yer. 
9.  Comp.  1  Chron.  x.  9:  "And  thev  stripped  him 

and  took  his  head  and  his  armor  and  sent " 

Here  it  reads:  And  they  cut  off  his  head  and 
stripped  off  his  armor. — The  And  they  sent 
is  not  to  be  connected  with  the  ''to  publish  it" 
(Then.),  as  if  the  Philistines  had  "beforehand" 
published  the  victory  around,  meantime  retaining 
Saul's  head  and  armor,  in  order  to  carry  them  in 


*  fSee  "Text,  nnd  Gramm."  where  Erdmnnn's  trans 
lation  :  "  on  the  side  of  the  plain  and  on  the  sid<»  of  Jor 
dan  "  is  accepted  as  eonveying  the  sense.  But  the  or 
dinary  rendering  "beyond  Jordan"  may  he  retained 
(as  in  Eng.  A.  V.)by  supposing  that  the  panic  was  so 
great  as  to  extend  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
that  the  Philistines  temporarily  occupied  the  transjor- 
danic  cities.  Similarly  the  people  "beyond  the  plain" 
were  panic-struck  and  fled.— TR.] 
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triumph  on  their  return,  but  according  to  the  con 
trast  we  must  supply  "head  and  armor/'  which 
they  sent  around  to  announce  the  good 
news  to  their  idol-temples — that  is,  to  the 
priests  serving  in  the  temples — and  to  the  peo 
ple. — Saul's  head  and  armor  were  the  signs  of 
victory  for  priests  and  people.  Instead  of  "idol- 
temples"*  Chron.  and  Sept,  have  "idols"  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  idea  that  the  power  of  their 
idols  was  manifested  in  this  victory. — Ver.  10. 
The  Ashtaroth-housesf  are  identical  with  these 
idol-temples.  Instead  of  "Aslitaroth"  Cliron.  has 
"their  gods"  [the  general  for  the  particular — 
TR.].  And  they  fastened  his  body  to  the 
wall  of  Bethshan. — The  Chronicler  has :  "And 
they  fastened  his  head  on  the  temple  of  Dagon ;" 
that  is,  he  omits  the  statement  about  the  corpse 
and  adds  this  about  the  head.  According  to  ver. 
12  the  Philistines  act  in  the  same  way  with  the 
corpses  of  Saul's  sons.  Our  narrator,  being  occu 
pied  from  this  point  of  view  chiefly  with  Saul's 
fate,  was  concerned  to  relate  first  what  was  done 
with  Saul's  body.  As  Bethshan  (the  present  Bei- 
san,  Rob.  III.,  I.,  40S  [Am.  ed.  II.  320,  328,  3o4; 
III.  320-332]),  according  to  this,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines  (so  ver.  7),  they  held  the  coun 
try  as  far  as  the  Jordan  [Bethshan  is  four  miles 
west  of  the  Jordan  and  twelve  miles  south  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee — TK.].  The  corpses  were  fastened 
on  without  the  heads,  the  latter,  with  the  armor, 
being  fixed  on  the  temples  as  trophies  of  victory. 

Vers.  11—13.  Tfie  interment  of  the  corpses  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead. 

Ver.  11.  When  the  Jabeshites  heard  what  the 
Philistines  had  done  to  Saul,  they  thought  of 
what  Saul  had  once  done  for  them  (ch.  xi.) — 
[Bib.  Com.:  a  touching  and  rare  example  of 
national  gratitude. — TR,.] — Ver.  12.  They  went 
the  whole  night  and  took  (under  cover  of 
darkness)  the  corpses  from  the  wall  and 
brought  them  to  Jabesh-Gilead  and  burnt 
them. — The  bodies  Avere  burned  (a  practice  pe 
culiar  to  heathendom,  allowed  in  Israel  only  in 
the  case  of  the  worst  criminals,  Lev.  xx.)J  in 
stead  of  being  buried,  as  was  usual,  not  because 
the  Jabeshites  feared  further  insult  to  the  corpses 
if  the  Philistines  should  take  their  city  (Then. 
[Philipps.]),  but  probably  because  their  mutila 
tion  rendered  them  unfit  for  ordinary  burial. 
The  Cltaldee,  in  contradiction  with  the  text,  un 
derstands  the  "burning"  to  refer  to  the  solemn 
burning  of  spices,  which  was  afterwards  customary 
at  the  burial  of  kings. — Ver.  13.  They  took 
their  bones  and  buried  them ;  only  the 
flesh,  therefore,  was  burned,  perhaps  because  it 
had  already  putrefied.  They  buried  the  bones 
under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabesh ;  the  Chroni 
cler:  "  under  the  oak  at  Jabesh."  The  Art.  in 
dicates  a  well-known  tree.  The  Chronicler, 
omitting  the  "night-march,"  does  not  mention 
the  taking  of  the  bodies  from  the  wall,  as  he  had 
not  mentioned  their  being  fastened  there,  and 


*  The  sing.  JT3  with  a  plu.  subst.  in  plu.  sense  as  in 
Ex.  vi.  14. 

f  [This  is  thought  by  the  Bib.  Comm.  to  be  the  famous 
temple  of  Venus  at  Askelon.— TR.] 

$  [Other  supposed  eases  of  burning  of  corpses  are 
Amos  vi.  10;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14;  Jer.  xxxiy.  5,  of  which  the 
two  last,  however,  refer  to  spice-burnings,  and  the  first 
may  bo  rendered  "his  uncle  and  his  kinsman,"  or  the 
cremation  may  express  the  extreme  suffering  and  reli 
gious  declension  of  the  nation. — Tit.] 


also  omits  the  burning  of  the  corpses  "  because  it 
was  contrary  to  the  prevailing  custom"  (Then.), 
not  because  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with  the 
burial  of  the  bones  (Keil).  With  grateful  re 
membrance  of  Saul's  rescue  of  Jabesh,  a  public 
mourning  with  a  seven  days'  fast  was  made  for 
him.  David  afterwards  caused  the  bones  to  be 
interred  in  Saul's  family  burial  place  at  Zclah  in 
I  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  11-14). 

I 

HISTORICAL   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  deepest  and  the  real  ground  of  Saul's 
!  last  dark  act  of  self-destruction  is  not  the  extre 
mity  of  the  moment  nor  fear  of  insult  from  the 

i  enemy  (Wuttcke,  Eth.  II.  171),  though  his  words 
!  make  this  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  suicide, 
but  the  decay  of  his  inner  life,  which   we  have 
1  traced  step  by  step,   through  unchecked   self-will 
and   unbending   pride    towards  the  living  God, 
and  through  the  complete  severance  of  bis  heart 
from  God.     The  straitened  and  disgraceful  posi 
tion  to  which  the  Philistines  had  brought  him, 
i  whence  there  was   no   escape  with  life,   was  the 
I  result  of  his  persistent,  stubborn  disobedience  to 
God,  and  of  the  inward  judicial  infliction  of  self- 
hardening.     As  self-willed  lord   of  his  life,  un 
bending,     haughty    controller   of    his    fate   over 
against  God,  he  will  put  an  end  to  his  life;  this 
is  the  end  of  the  insoluble  contradiction  in  which 
he  had  placed  himself  towards  the  holy  and  just 
i  God ;  this  is  the   act    of  completed  despair,   in 
i  which  God's  judgment  is  exhausted,  and  he  him- 
!  self  must  be  its  instrument. 

2.  In    consequence    of    Saul's   misgovernment 
and  his  last  unfortunate  war  with  the  Philistines, 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  become  disorganized. 
The  latter  part  of  bis  reign  was  a  time  of  disinte 
gration  of  the  people,  which  had  lost  its  proper 
unity  under  the  theocratic  king,  and  fallen  into 
a  disorganized  condition  like  that  of  the  Period 
of  the  Judges.     A  glimpse  into  this  state  of  con 
fusion  is  given  us  not  merely  by  the  indication 
in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel  of  the  support  that 
David  found  during  his  persecution  by  Saul,  but 
also  by  the  additional  statements  in  First  Chro 
nicles  of  the  adhesion  of  fighting  men  to  him  and 
his  cause.     1 )    1   Chron.  xii.  8-18  mentions  not 
merely  men  of  Judah,  but  also  Gadifes  and  Sen- 
jaminites,  who  came  to  him  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judah,  comp.  1  Sam.  xxii.-xxiv.     2)    1   Chron. 
xii.  1-7  relates  the  coming  of  the  brave  Benjami- 
nites  while  David  was  in  Ziklag,  1  Sam.  xxvii. 
1-7.     3)   1  Chron.  xii.  19-22  tells  of  the  Manas- 
sites  who  joined  him  after  his  return  to  Ziklag 
before  Saul's  last  battle  with  the  Philistines,  1 
Sam.  xxix.  3  sq.     Thus  David   had  an  army  in 
Ziklag   (comp.  1   Chron.  xii.  21),   composed  of 
fighting  men  from  various  tribes,  who  had  gra 
dually  gathered  around  him,  with  which  he  was 
able  immediately  after  Saul's  death  to  establish 
(first  in  Judah,  in  Hebron)  the  theocratic  king 
dom   that  had   been  delivered  to  him  by  divine 
calling  and   choice  (comp.   2   Sam.  ii.   1-11). — 
Ewald :  "  The  city  became  in  fact  the  foundation 
of  David's  whole  kingdom." 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  OSIANDER:  For  the  sake  of  an  ungodly 
ruler  sometimes  a  whole  people  or  land  is  pun- 
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ished.— STARKE  :  They  who  share  the  sin  are 
justly  made  to  share  the  punishment  also.  Even 
God's  people  do  not  always  curry  off  the  victory, 
and  their  sins  are  commonly  to  blame  for  it. — 
Ver.  2.  CRAMER:  In  common  punishments  pious 
people  must  often  suffer  along  with  the  ungodly 
[Ezek.  xxi.  3;  Keel.  ix.  2).  But  let  no  one  take 
offence  at  this,  let  him  rather  believe  that  to  them 
that  love  God,  even  such  things  must  work  toge 
ther  for  good  (Rom.  viii.  28). — [HENRY:  Jona 
than  falls  with  the  rest.  1.  God  would  hereby 
complete  the  judgment  that  was  to  be  executed 
upon  Saul's  house.  2.  He  would  hereby  make 
David's  way  to  the  crown  clear  and  open.  Jona 
than  himself  would  have  cheerfully  resigned  all 
his  title  and  interest  to  him ;  but  his  friends 
would  probably  have  been  zealous  for  the  right 
line  of  succession,  3.  God  would  hereby  show 
ns  that  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  is  to 
be  made  in  the  other  world,  not  in  this. — Tit.]  — 
TUKH.  BIBLE:  (rod  bears  long  with  sinners, 
especially  the  revengeful ;  but  at  last  His  judg 
ments  break  in  so  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
kept  back. — Ver.  3.  BERL.  BIB.  :  Saul's  death  is 
a  mournful  picture  of  the  dreadful  death  of  a 
soul  that  forsakes  the  tranquillity  and  the  way 
of  (rod,  in  which  through  the  goodness  of  God  it 
had  been  led,  and  falls  from  one  sin  into  another. 
— From  what  the  Scriptures  relate  of  Saul  it  can 
be  seen  how  in  souls  that  have  swerved  from  the 
right  path  one  sin  is  wont  always  to  follow  upon 
another.  —  Ver.  4.  HEDINOER  [from  HALL]: 
Wicked  men  care  more  for  the  shame  of  the 
world  than  the  danger  of  their  souls  (Judg.  ix. 
54). — St'iiLiER:  So  ends  the  man  who  formerly 
began  well.  How  frightful  it  is  to  die  in  one's 
sins,  to  depart  impenitent,  to  go  uncalled  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  God!  How  terrible  it  is  to 
have  nothing  to  show  but  a  wasted  time  of  grace! 
—  [HALL :  Kvil  examples,  especially  of  the  great, 
never  escaped  imitation ;  the  armor-bearer  of 
Saul  follows  his  master,  and  dares  do  that  to  him 
self  which  to  his  king  he  durst  not. — TR.] — Ver. 
6.  CRAMER:  When  God's  wrath  blazes  out, 
there  is  no  ceasing.  And  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  (Heb.  x. 
31). — S.  SCIIMID:  The  judgments  of  God,  which 
befall  the  pious  and  the  ungodly  alike,  are  rather 
to  be  wondered  at  than  curiously  investigated. — 


SCHLIER:  A  fearful  end  is  only  the  conclusion 
of  a  foregoing  life  ;  sin  begins  little  and  invisible, 

1  hardening  goes  on  step  by  step.  Sin  is  a  fright 
ful  power:  first  man  commits  sin,  and  when  he 
has  long  continued  to  commit  it,  he  is  at  length 
unable  to  cease  from  it,  and  the  end  is  that  he  no 
longer  wishes  to  cease  from  it.  Think  of  Saul's 
end  and  learn  in  time  to  be  wise. — Ver.  7.  BKRL. 
Bus. :  So  finely  has  Saul  presided  over  the  king 
dom  of  Israel  through  his  perverse  ways,  that 
even  so  many  cities  have  been  lost.  ()  how  there 
dot's  arise  even  in  temporal  things  nothing  but 
injury  through  perverse  wavs,  especially  those 

'of  the  shepherds  and  leaders  of  tin-  people! — 
STARKE:  When  God  designs  to  puni.-h  His  peo 
ple,  He  takes  awav  their  courage,  so  that  even  at 
a  rustling  leaf  they  fear  and  flee  i  Lev.  xxvi.  30  I. 
— CRAMER:  No  one  sits  too  high  for  (Jod;  He 
can  easily  cast  down  even  the  mighty  to  the 
ground  (Luke  i.  52;  Kzek.  xxi.  0  ;  Sir.'x.  5). — 
[Vers.  9,  10.  HENRY:  Thus  did  they  ascribe  the 
honor  of  their  victory,  not,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  to  the  real  justice  of  the  true  (Jod,  but  to 
the  imaginary  power  of  their  false  gods;  and  bv 
this  respect  paid  to  pretended  deitie>,  shame  those 
who  give  not  the  praise  of  their  achievements  to 
the  living  (rod. — TR.] 

[Ver.  4.  Snici'l,',  <w  illnstr«k<I  bij  //,«•  cn*>  of 
S<titl :  1.  Caii.-es:  1)  Not  merely  accumulated 
misfortunes,  hut  long-continued  wrong-doing;  2 1 
Cowardly  fear  of  suffering  (ver.  •'>  >,  even  in  a 
man  formerly  brave;  3)  Caring  more  lor  disgrace 
than  for  sin;  4)  Abandonment  of  trust  in  (Jod, 
as  to  this  life  and  the  future  life.  II.  Kflects: 
1  )  Others  led  by  the  example  into  the  same  folly 
and  sin  (ver.  5i  ;  2)  Personal  dishonor  not  reallv 
prevented  ( vers.  4,  '.»,  lOi;  3)  A  crowning  and 
lasting  reproach  to  the  man's  memory. 

[Vers.  11-13.  Tin'  rj-]>l»if  of  tin-  m<'n  of  Jnbcth- 
Gilend :  1)  It  was  a  brave  deed;  2'  A  patriotic 
deed;  3)  A  grateful  deed  (chap,  xi.)  ;  4)  But 
the  bravery,  patriotism  and  gratitude  had  been 
better  shown  before  Saul's  death  hv  helping  him 
(which  they  do  not  appear  to  have-  done;. 
Honors  after  death  make  poor  amends  for  ne 
glect  and  unfaithfulness  during  life;  5i  And  care 
of  the  poor  remains  could  avail  little  for  the 
man's  reputation  in  this  world,  and  nothing  for 
his  repose  in  eternity. — TK.] 
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THIRD  PART.     DAVID. 

2  SAMUEL. 


FIRST  DIVISION:    DAVID'S   RULE   OVER  JUDAII  ALONE   TILL   HE 
BECOMES  KING  OVER  ALL  ISRAEL. 

CHATTERS  I. — V.  5. 


FIRST   SECTION. 

David    after    Saul's    Death. 
CHAP.  I.  1-25. 

1.   TJie  News  of  (he  Death.    Vers.  1-16. 

1  Now  [And]  it  came  to  pass1  after  the  death  of  Saul,  when  David  was  returned 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Amalekitcs,3  and  David  had  abode  [that  David  abode] 
two  days  in  Ziklag  [in  Ziklag  two  days].  It  came  even  [And  it  came]  to  pass  on 
the  third  day  that,  behold,  a  man  came  out  of  [from]  the  camp  from3  Saul  with 
his  clothes4  rent  and  earth  upon  his  head  ;  and  so  it  was  [om.  so  it  was]  when  he 

3  came  to  David,  that  [om.  that]  he  fell  to  the  earth  and  did  obeisance.  And  David 
said  unto  him,  From  whence  comest5  thou  ?  And  he  said  unto  him,  Out  of  [From] 
the  camp  of  Israel  am  I  escaped.  And  David  said  unto  him,  How  went  the6  matter  ? 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  Cahen  and  Wordsworth  regard  this  phrnse  as  connecting  the  Second  Book  with  the  first;  hut  it 
seems  to  l>o  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  formula  of  historical  narrative,  referring  to  1  Sam.  xxxi.  So  begins 
ch.  ii.  of  2  Sam.  There  is  no  traee  here  of  a  division  of  "Samuel"  into  two  Hooks. — Tu.] 

»  [Ver.  1.  Some  MSS.  and  EDD.  read  'pS^l'D,  the  usual  form.    Whether  the  present  Heb.  text  (with  the 

|  .  ..  T  C.  T 

Art.)  is  impossible  (Wellh.)  may  he  eonsidered  doubtful.  A  final  Yod  may,  however,  have  fallen  out  from  simi 
larity  to  the  following  Waw.— Ta.J 

«  [Ver.  2.  Thenius  thinks  that  the  Sept.  reading:  "from  the  people  of  (D>"3^  Saul"  suits  the  connection  as 

well  as  the  Heb.;  against  which  Wellhausen  remarks  that  the  Greek  reading  contradicts  ver.  6,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  Amalekite  did  not  belong  to  the  army.  This  reason  of  Wellh.  does  not  seem  decisive  (for  in 
ver.  3  lie  seems  to  say,  that  he  had  been  in  the  army);  but  the  Heb.  phrase  is  more  natural  than  the  Greek. 

«[Ver.  2.  V1J3,  the  word  for  civilian  dress,  not  military  vestment  (IIO)  as  in  1  Sam.  iv.  12;  Judg.  iii.  16 
(Bib.  Com.).  This  would  so  far  make  against  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  soldier. — TR.] 

6  [Ver.  3.  The  Impf.  (N13P)  may  represent  the  action  as  incomplete,  —  whence  art  thou  now  engaged  in 
coming? — TR.] 

•  [Ver.  4.  Sept.:  What  is  this  affair?  that  is,  What  is  the  matter?  -  131H  TTT-np  (Wellh.),  which  la  not  as 
good  as  the  Heb.  text  Syr. :  "  what  is  the  affair  ?"— TB.] 
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4  I  pray  thee,  tell  me.     And  he  answered  [said],  That  \om.  that]7  the  people  are  fled 
from  the  battle,  and  many  of  the  people  also8  are  fallen  and  dead,  and  Saul  and 

5  Jonathan  his  son  are  dead  also.8     And  David  said  unto  the  young  man  that  told 

6  him,  How  knowest  thou  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  be  dead9  ?     And  the  young 
man  that  told  him  said,  As  [om.  as]  I  happened  by  chance  upon  Mount  Gilboa, 
[ins.  and]  behold,  Saul  leaned  upon  his  spear,  and  lo,  the  chariots  and  [ins.  the] 

7  horsemen10  followed  hard  after  him.     And  when  [om.  when]  he  looked  behind  him 
[or  turned  round],  he  [and]  saw  me,  and  called  unto  me.     And  I  answered  [said], 

8  Here  am  I.     And  he  said  unto  me,  Who  art  thou  ?     And  I  answered   [said  to] 

9  him,  I  am  an  Amalekite.     He  [And  he]  said  unto  me  again  [om.  again],  Stand  I 
pray  thee,  upon11  me,  and  slay  me,  for  anguish  is  come  upon  me  [the  cramp12  hath 

10  seized  on  me],  because  [for]  my  life  is  yet  whole  in  me.     So  [And]  I  stood  upon 
him  and  slew  him,  because  I  was  sure  that  he  could  not  live  after  that  he  was 
fallen  ;  and  I  took  the  crown  [diadem13]  that  was  upon  his  head  and  the  bracel'et 

11  that  was  on  his  arm,  and  have  brought  them  hither  unto  my  lord.     Then  David 
took  hold  on  his  clothes  and  rent  them,  and  likewise  all  the  men  that  were  with 

12  him;  And  they  mourned  and  wept  and  fasted  until  [ins.  the]  even  for  Saul  and 
for  Jonathan  his  son  and  for  the  people  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah14]  and  for  the  house 

13  of  Israel,  because  they  were  fallen  by  the  sword.     And  David  said  unto  the  young 
man  that  told  him,  Whence  art  thou?     And  he  answered  [said],  I  am  the  son  of  a 

14  stranger,15  an  Amalekite.     And  David  said  unto  him,  How  wast  thou  not  afraid  to 

15  stretch  forth  thine  hand  to  destroy  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]   anointed?     And  David 
called  one  of  the  young  men,  and  said,  Go  near  and  fall  upon  him  [Approach, 

16  fall   on   him].     And   he  smote   him  that  he    died.     And  David  said  unto  him, 
Thy  blood16  be  upon  thy  head,  for  thy  mouth  hath  testified  against  thee,  saying, 
I  have  slain  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]  anointed. 


7  [Ver.  4.  The  "ID'N  here  =  on,  introducing  a  remark  as  oratio  indirecta  (Then,  and  Erdmann  :  =  "  namely  "), 

and  we  might  render:  and  he  said,  flint  the  people  wore  fled  and  .  .  .  fallen,  etc.  (so  Philippson);  but  "that" 
with  omt.  direct  a  (as  in  Eng.  A.  V.)  is  not  Eng.  idiom.  —  Tn.J 

8  [Ver.  4.  This  '•  also  .  .  .  also  "  is  not  a  very  good  rendering  of  the  Ileb.  Q  j  .  .  .  Qj,  since  it  does  not  clearly 

bring  out  the  collocation  and  climax  in  the  two  clauses.  On  the  other  hand  Erdmann's  rendering:  "not  only 
are  many  of  the  people  dead,  but  also  Saul  and  Jonathan  are  dead."  makes  a  sharper  contrast  than  the  Heb. 
expresses.  Perhaps  the  sense  would  be  more  exactly  given  by  translating:  "the  people  tied,  and  moreover 
many  are  dead,  and  moreover  Saul,"  etc.  —  TR.] 

9  [Ver.  5.  Lit,:  that  Saul  is  dead,  and  Jonathan  his  son?    The  Syr.  has:  "David  said  to  the  young  man,  Tell 
me  how  died  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son?"  a  reading  which  seems  to  have  nothing  for  it.     The  repetition  of  the 
descriptive  phrase:  "that  told  him"  =  "his  informant,"  is  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  manner  of  writing; 
compare  the  standing  epithets  of  the  Homeric  gods  and  heroes.  —  TR.J 

10  [Ver.  6.  Lit.:  "possessors  of  horses,"  where  the  last  word  (Sjn£J)  is  the  charger  or  war-horse  as  distin- 

T  T 

guished  from  the  ordinary  horse  (D'D)-  The  Chald.  translates  the  first  word  ("7^*3)  "army,"  which  is  a  loose 
and  inaccurate  rendering.  Wellhausen,  regarding  the  Heb.  phrase  as  a  strange  one,  has  an  ingenious  sup 


position  that  there  was  originally  to  this  D1^"^  of  the  text  a  correction  jl^/p  \?.^'  "  POSS(?SSOTS  of  bows," 
of  which  the  first  word  got  into  the  text  here,  and  the  second  (jlt^p)  into  ver.  18,  to  the  vexation  of  interpreters. 
Our  phrase,  though  it  occurs  here  only,  is  perhaps  possible,  but  the'1Sy3  is  probably  an  early  insertion.  —  TR.] 
11  [Ver.  9.    ?y  ~l^j7.    Instead  of  "stand  upon  "  =  "  stand  against,"  some  (Gesen.,  Philippson,  Cahen,  Erd 

mann)  render  "stand  by,"  =  "come  near,  approach."  The  objection  to  this  latter  rendering  is  that  the  verb 
means  always  "stand"  or  "make  a  stand,"  as  in  the  passages  cited  by  Cahen,  Dan.  xii.  1,  Michael  stands  by  (on 
behalf  of  )  the  people,  Esth.  viii.  11,  the  Jews  make  a  stand  for  their  lives.  Here  we  should  expect  a  verb  of 
motion  :  "  come  near  and  slay  me,"  as  in  Jer.  vii.  10;  xvii.  9.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  sense  of  rising 
up,  standing  against,  or  to  use  the  phrase  "stand  on"  made  familiar  by  the  English  Authorized  Version. 


12  [Ver.  9.  So  Aq.  <o  tnJu-yKTrjp)  and  probably  Syr.  (JO*N2fi  rendered  badly  in  Walton's  Polyg.  calwines.  Castellus 
gives  vertigo,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  spasmus),  and  so  most  moderns.    See  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v. — The  last  clause 
of  the  verse  is  literally:  "for  all  yet  is  my  life  in  me,"  which  is  given  by  Saul  as  the  reason  why  the  young  man 
should  slay  him. — TR.] 

13  [Ver.  10.  So  Sym.  and  Theod.    Aquila  has  afyopurna.  from  the  ground-meaning  of  the  stem   ~UJ,  "to  set 
apart,"  perhaps  regarding  the  diadem  as  that  which  especially  characterizes  and  sets  apart  a  king  (Schleusner). — 
Wellh.  thinks  that  the  Art.  is  necessary  to  rnjJtfX-— TB.] 

i*  [Ver.  12.  Sept. :  "  for  the  people  of  Judah  and  for  the  house  of  Israel,"  the  other  VSS.  as  the  Heb.  Wellh. 
thinks  "people  of  Judah"  the  true  text-reading,  but  supposes  that  this  may  be  a  corruption  of  "people  of  Jah- 
yeh,"  and  that  it  called  forth  the  addition  "house  of  Israel."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sept.  reading  looks 
like  an  attempt  to  smooth  away  a  supposed  difficulty,  and  the  Heb.  text  gives  a  clear  and  deeply  theocratic  sense, 
which  is  well  brought  out  by  Then,  and  Erdmann.  The  Synopsis  Oriticorum  and  Wellh.  are  wrong  in  saying 
that  "people  of  Jahveh"  and  "house  of  Israel"  are  identical  expressions.— TR.] 

15  [Ver.  13.  Or:  "an  Amalekite  stranger."     Aq.  npocr^vrov,  and  so  Gill.— TR.] 

16  [Ver.  16.  The  text  has  the  Plu.,  the  Sing,  is  found  in  many  MSS.  (De  Rossi)  and  in  Qeri,  apparently  as  if  the 
Plu.  alone  meant  "blood-guiltiness."     But  in  the  Heb.  of  O.  T.  both  Sing,  and  Plu.  are  used  in  both  senses,  of 
"  blood  "  and  of  "  blood-guiltiness,"  see  Lev.  xvii.  4  for  the  latter  sense  in  the  Sing.    The  Sing,  in  the  Vbb.  decides 
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2.  DavuFs  Elegy.  Vers.  17-27. 

17  And  David  lamented  with  this  lamentation  over  Saul  and   over  Jonathan   his 

18  son,  (Also  he  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Juduh  The  use  of  the  bo\v;17  behold, 
it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher.)     [0/n.  parenthesis-sign,  render:  And  he  com 
manded  that  the  children  of  Judah  should  be  taught  this  song  of  l<  The   Bow ;" 
behold,  etc.:'] 

19  .       The  beauty18  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places  [heights]  ! 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 

20  Tell  it  not  in  Guth, 

Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  triumph. 

21  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you  [be 

neither  dew  nor  rain  on  you], 
Nor  fields  of  offerings  ; 

For  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,19 
[For  there  was  cast  away  the  shield  of  the  heroes], 
The  shield  of  Saul  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  [unanointed]20  with  oil. 

22  From  the  blood  of  tho  slain, 

From  the  fat'1  of  the  mighty  [of  heroes] 
The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back, 
And  the  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty. 

23  Saul  and  Jonathan  wre,  lovely  and  pleasant"  in  their  lives, 

And  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided. 
They  were  swifter  than  eagles ! 
They  were  stronger  than  lions ! 

24  Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over23  Saul, 
Who  clothed  you  in  scarlet  with  other  delights, 
Who  put  on  ornaments  of  gold  upon  your  apparel. 

25  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle! 

O  Jonathan,  thou  wiust  slain  in  thine  high  places  [on  thy  heights].2* 
I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan. 

nothing  for  the  Hob.  text,  because  elsewhere  (as  Gen.  iv.  lot  tho  Hen.  Phi.  —  "blood"  is  given  by  tho  Sine:,  in 
Syr.  ana  Chald.  Wellh.  thinks  that  this  <.J«->H  may  have  been  determined  by  the  use  in  1  Kings  if.  :>,:(,  37. — After 
"saying"  Sept.  has  on  of  nrnt.  indircrtn  as  in  \vr.  4.  and  l>e  Ko-si  mentions  that  one  MS.  in  his  possession  hero 
has  "3,  which  is  perhaps  a  eopyist's  imitation  of  later  usage. — Tn.j 

17  [Ver.  18.  So  Targ.,  Rashi  and  Gill.    The  discussion  in  the  Exposition.— TK.] 

is  [Vor.  19.  Some  tako  tho  71  as  Intorrog..  and  render:  Is  the  ho.iuty  of  Israel  slain  ?  cfr. ;  but  tho  interroga 
tive  form  does  not  so  well  suit  the  connection.  Others  regard  "  l-rael  "  as  Vueativo,  on  aeeount  of  the  1'.. Mowing 
u  thy,"  which  otherwise  would  have  no  antecedent;  against  this  (otherwise  nn»t  nriturnh  rendering  is,  as  j-'.rd- 
mann  remarks,  the  hardness  of  the  first  word:  The  beauty.  O  Israel,  is  slain,  ctr.  Ji>>,.  ('<,m.  therefore  translates: 
Thy  beauty,  O  Israel ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  "thy"  ean  lawfully  be  supplied.  The  rendering:  ••  o 
beauty  of  Israel  slain, '  etc.,  is  harsh,  because  we  should  expect  "thou  art  slain."  Perhaps  the  second  of  tho 
above  translations  is  the  preferable. — Tu.| 

19  [Ver.  21.  Erdmann  and  others  rendgr  "defiled."  against  which  see  ("Jos.,  Thr*.  .«.  r. — TR.] 

80  [Ver.  21.  The  Cluild.,  and  perhaps  Syr.,  refers  the  anointing  to  Saul  instead,  of  to  his  shield.     En.e.  A.  V.  fol 
lows  Vulg.,  which  is  undoubtedly  wrong.— In  some  MSS.  and  printed  EDJ>.  H^'D  is  written  instead  of  TTu'O, 

T  -       •     T 

and  this  is  the  more  usual  form  ;  but  in  this  poetical  passage  tho  less  usual  form  is  not   unnatural.    Instead  of 
i^  "  not,"  some  MSS.  have  '*73  =•»  "implement:"  "the  shield  of  Saul,  armor  anointed  with  oil,"  an  improbable 
and  unsupported  reading.— TR.] 

81  [Ver.  22.  The  reading  3"^n,  "sword,"  found  in  some  MSS.,  is  perhaps  a  mere  textual  error  (found  in  no 
VS.),  or  perhaps  a  correction  for'dignity.— TR.] 

88  [Ver.  23.  These  Adjectives  have  the  Art.  in  the  Heb..  whence  Then  and  Erdmann  render:  "Saul  and  Jona 
than,  the  lovely  and  pleasant,  in  life  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided."  Eng.  A.  V.  is  supported  by  all  the 
ancient  VSS.  and  by  most  modern  commentators. — TR.] 

83  [Ver.  24.    ^y  instead  of  Stf  in  some  MSS. ;  but  the  change  is  unnecessary  since  Stf  —  "  in  respect  to,  for." 
—In  D3i!GS?3  some  codices  substitute  the  fem.  suffix  jp,  as  in  the  last  word  of  the  verse;  it  is  probable,  how 
ever,  that  the  masc.  form  was  used  (especially  in  poetry)  for  both  genders.— TR.] 

84  [Ver.  25.  Colslin.:  «i?  Qa.i-a.Tov  eTpav/aariadjjs,  "thou  wast  wounded  unto  death,'1  a  weak  reading  in  compari 
son  with  the  Heb.  text.— TR.J 
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Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me, 

Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen, 
And  the  weapons  of  war  perished ! 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

I.  Vers.  1-16.  The  news  of  SauTs  death,  and 
David's  reception  of  it. 

Ver.  1  sq.  This  narrative  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  David's  return  to  Ziklag  and  Saul's 
death  in  chaps,  xxx.  and  xxxi.  of  the  First  Book. 
The  words:  "and  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death 
of  Saul,"  attach  themselves  immediately  to  1 
Sam.  xxxi.,  thus  continuing  the  narrative  after 
the  account  there  given  of  his  death.  The  words  : 
"  and  David  was  returned  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  Amalekites,"  resume  the  narrative  in  ch. 
xxx.,  and  connect  themselves  especially  with 
vers.  17,  2G.  —  The  grammatical  apodosis  begins 
with  "and  abode"  pCHJ,  though  according  to 
the  sense  and  the  connection  ver.  2  forms  the 
factual  apodosis.  The  narrator  desires  to  make 
an  exact  chronological  statement  for  the  follow 
ing  account,  to  bring  out  prominently  that  the 
news  of  Saul's  death  was  closely  connected  with 
the  events  related  in  chs.  xxx.,'  xxxi.  The  pre 
cise  statement  that  "  after  David  had  stayed  tiro 
days  in  Ziklag,  the  messenger  came  on  the  third 
day  with  the  news  of  Saul's  death,"  indicates,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  narrative  is  drawn  from 
exact,  minute  original  sources,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  David's  return  from  the  battle^  with  the 
Amalekites  happened  about  the  same  time  as  the 
battle  of  Gilboa. 

Ver%  2.  And  behold,  a  man  came,  accord 
ing  to  ver.  6  a  youth  ;  he  had  belonged  to  the 
Israelitish  army  as  a  combatant.  —  [See  the  doubt 
as  to  this  fact"  in  "Text,  and  Gram."  —  TB.]  — 
"From  with  Saul"  (Dj?D)="from  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Saul,"  comp.  vers.  3,  4.  The  rent 
garment  and  the  earth  on  the  head  are  signs  of 
grief.  See  1  Sam.  iv.  12.  His  "falling  down" 
recognizes  David  as  future  king.  See  xiv.  4; 
xix.  18;  1  Kings  xviii.  7. 

Ver.  3.  "  Escaped,"  as  all  the  people  had  fled 
from  the  battle,  according  to  ver.  4. 

Ver.  4.  David's  question:  "  How  was  the  affair, 
that  happened?"  is  at  the  same  time  the  ex 
pression  of  dismay  at  the  news  of  the  flight.  The 
answer  is  introduced  by  a  Conj.  P$**,  Eng.  A.  V. 


"that"),  here  =  our  ''namely;"    comp.  iv.  10; 

1  Sam.  xv.  20  ('3  is  sometimes  used).   TJiree  state 
ments  follow  one  on  another  in  the  rapid,   curt 
account  of  the  informant,  who,  in  keeping  with 
David's  word   "tell  me,"   is  repeatedly   termed 
"  the  young  man  that  told  him,"  vers.  5,  6,  13  : 
1)  "The  people  are  fled  from  the  battle,"   the 
whole  army  broken  up  in  flight  ;  2)   "  Many  of 
the  people  are  fallen  and  dead."*     This  is  not  in 
opposition  with   1   Sam.  xxxi.  6  :  "  and  all  his 
men,"  because  the  latter  refers  to  the  men  imme 
diately   around   Saul  ;   3)   "  And    also   Saul   and 

*  On  the  adverb,  use  of  the   Inf.  Abs.  (513171)  see 
Ew.,  I  280  c.—  On  DJ  .  .  .  DJ,  see  1  Sam.  xvii.  36  and  Ew. 

2  359,  1. 


Jonathan  his  son  are  dead."  We  may  render: 
"  not  only  many  of  the  people,  .  .  .  but  also  Saul 
and  Jonathan  are  dead."  The  climax  in  the 
three  statements  is  obvious.  To  David's  question 
(ver.  5),  which  refers  only  to  the  last  statement 
respecting  Saul  and  Jonathan,  the  messenger 
replies  (vers.  6-10)  with  a  full  account  of  Saul's 
death. 

Ver.  6.  I  happened  by  chance,  that  is,  in 
the  press  of  battle,  and  in  the  flight,  which  took 
the  direction  towards  Mount  Gilboa,  see  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  1. — Behold,  Saul  leaned  on  his  spear. 
This  does  not  mean  (Bunsen)  that  Saul  was  lying 
on  the  ground,  "  propping  his  weary  head  with 
the  nervously-clutched  spear;"  no  support  for 
this  view  is  found  in  vers.  9,  10,  for  the  "after 
he  was  fallen"  in  ver.  10  does  not  refer  to  his  fall 
to  the  ground.  Nor  is  it  to  be  understood  (Cler. 
and  others)  of  the  attempt  to  kill  himself  (ac 
cording  to  1  Sam.  xxxi.  4).  We  must  rather 
suppose  that  Saul  was  leaning  on  his  spear  (which 
was  fixed  in  the  earth,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  7)  in  order 
to  hold  himself  up,  being  perfectly  exhausted. 
While  he  was  standing  there,  "lo,  the  chariots 
(that  is,  the  chariot-warriors)  and  the  horsemen 
followed  hard  on  him,"  came  so  near  that  they 
must  soon  have  reached  him,  see  Judg.  xx.  42. 
Death  or  captivity  stared  him  in  the  face.  It  is 
not  probable  that  "chariots  and  horsemen"  fol 
lowed  the  flying  Israelites  on  the  mountains; 
according  to  1  Sam.  xxxi.  4  the  pursuers  were 
the  archers.  Cler.  justly  :  "  This  seems  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  young  man's  falsehoods." 

Ver.  7.  And  tie  turned  round,  which  could 
not  be  said  of  him,  if  he  had  been  lying  on  the 
ground.* — Ver.  8.  The  marginal  reading  "  I 
said  "  [so  Eng.  A.  V.]  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
text  "  he  said,"  which  seems  to  have  come  from 
the  "  he  said  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
verse  (Then.). —  [Some  take  the  Heb.  3  pers. 
to  be  oratio  obligua;  but  this  is  not  probable. — 
TR.] — Ver.  9.  For  the  cramp  has  seized  me. 
So  we  must  render  this  subst.,  "cramp"  as  a 
twisting  of  the  body  (from  a  stem  meaning  "to 
weave,  interwork,  work  together"),  not  "death- 
agony"  (Vulg.),  not  the  "cuirass"  or  other  part 
of  the  armor  (S.  Schmid),  nor  "vertigo  or  fnint- 
ing"  (Gesen.,  De  Wette),  to  which  the  following: 
"all  my  life  is  yet  in  me"  does  not  suit.  In 
consequence  of  his  excitements  and  exertions, 
Saul  found  himself  in  a  bodilv  condition  in  which 
he  could  not  defend  himself  against  the  onpress- 
ing  enemy.  The  "because"  (the  second  ">3\ 
gives  a  further  reason  for  the  request  to  slay  him, 
since  Saul  feared  that  in  his  defenceless  condition 
he  would  suffer  the  indignity  of  falling  alive  into 
the  Philistines'  hands.f — [Paraphrase  of  ver.  9: 

*  [The  Heb.  (TiTl)  means  "turned  his  face,  looked 

round,"  which  seems  possible  for  a  man  lying  on  the 
ground,  half-raised  on  a  spear. — TR.] 

t  This  insertion  of  1\y  between  ^D  as  nomen  regens 
and  the  nomen  rectum  occurs  in  a  few  other  cases,  Job 
xxvii.  'A.  See  Ges.,  g  114,  3  R.  1. 
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Kill  me,  for  the  enemy  will  soon  be  on  me,  I  am 
too  badly  wounded  to  defend  myself,  yet,  not 
being  mortally  wounded,  I  shall  be  taken  alive. 
—Tu.]— Ver.  10.  The  Amalekite  says,  that  he 
slew  Haul  in  aecordanee  with  his  request,  because 
he  saw  he  "would  not  live  after  his  fall,"  could 
not  survive  his  fall.  The  ''  fall"*  does  not  mean 
"apostasy  from  God"  (().  v.  Gerlach),  for,  apart 
from  the  impossibility  of  the  Amalekitc's  using 
such  an  expression,  we  should  expect  some  cor 
responding  additional  phrase;  nor  "falling  after 
a  severe,  but  not  mortal  wound,"  inflicted  by 
himself  (Cler.,  Schmid  ct  n/. ),  for  this  view  pre 
supposes  a  wrong  conception  of  the  "  leaning  on 
his  spear,"  the  account  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  4  being 
mixed  up  with  this  account.  The  "fall"  here 
means  "defeat;"  see  Prov.  xxiv.  It). — lie  took 
from  his  head  his  golden  dindcin  (not  "crown," 
*VJJ),  the  emblem  of  the  royal  dignity.  The 
"  bracelet  or  arm-band"  was  worn  not  only  by 
women,  but  also  by  men,  see  Num.  xxxi.  •"><). 
So  the  army-commanders  are  adorned  on  tin- 
Assyrian  monuments  (Layard's  Nineveh],  and  the 
kings  on  the  Egyptian.  The  Amalekite  brings 
from  Saul's  corpse  the  symbols  of  the  roval  dig 
nity  in  order  to  confirm  his  words,  and  thus  se 
cure  the  favor  of  David,  whom  he  looked  on  as 
king,  and  gain  a  rich  reward. — The  narrative  of 
the  Amalekite  contradicts  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3, 
where  Saul  kills  himself  with  his  own  sword. 
The  explanation  of  this  difference  by  the  assump 
tion  of  two  different  original  accounts  of  Saul's 
death  (Gramberg,  Eeligionsid.  II.  81),  and  Ewald) 
is  totally  baseless  (Then.).  Winer  (ll.-W.  II. 
39'J):  "  In  any  other  than  a  biblical  writer,  this 
difference  would  certainly  not  be  regarded  as 
proof  of  the  composition  of  the  Book  from  two 
narrations."  Equally  untenable  is  the  attempt 
at  harmonizing  the  two  (Joseph.,  Ant.  G,  11,  7, 
some  Rabbis,  and  especially  S.  Schmid)  by  say 
ing  that  Saul  had  only  wounded  himself  severely 
by  falling  on  his  sword,  and  received  the  death- 
stroke  from  the  Amalekite;  this  contradicts  the 
statement  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  1. — A  careful  compa 
rison  of  the  Amalekite's  account  with  the  other 
shows  that,  although  his  statement  about  Israel's 
defeat  and  the  enemy's  pressing  on  Saul  was  true, 
he  lied  in  saying  that  he  killed  Saul,  in  order  to 
gain  favor  and  a  royal  reward  from  David  ;  so 
Theod.,  Brenz,  Calov.,  Serar.,  Sankt.,  Cler.,  Mich., 
Winer,  Then.,  Keil.— [A.  Clarke,  Kitto,  Bib. 
Com.,  Philippson  reject  the  Amalekite's  story  as 
a  fabrication ;  Patrick  and  Gill  seem  to  think  it 
in  general  true,  though  distorted  here  and  there; 
Wordsworth  defends  it  (appealing  to  Josephus), 
taking  it  to  be  supplementary  to  the  other — if  it 
were  not  true,  he  asks,  why  did  the  Amalekite 
not  deny  it,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  to  be  put  to 
death  for  it?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  no 
time  was  given  him,  or  perhaps  he  did  deny  it, 
and  his  denial  was  disregarded.  As  for  the  dia 
dem  and  bracelet,  he  might  easily  have  picked 
them  up  before  the  Philistines  came  to  strip  the 
slain.  His  account  of  Saul's  death  cannot  well 
be  harmonized  with  that  of  1  Sam.  xxxi.,  and 
then  he  had  an  obvious  motive  for  his  story. 
-TR.] 

Ver.  11  sq.  "Weeping  and  mourning  aloud" 


•  On  the  irreg.  form 


see  Ew,  2  256  d. 


and  rending  the  garments  on  the  breast  were 
signs  of  grief  and  sorrow  for  the  dead.  See  (Jen. 
xxxvii.  31,  3-");  1.  1  ;  U  Sam.  iii.  3l>,  31;  Judg. 
xi.  3"). — The  whole  bodv  of  soldiers  look  part  in 
David's  deep  grief.  The  Sept.  adds  at  the  end: 
"rent  their  clothes"  as  explanatory  of  the  terse 
Ileb.  text.  The  numerous  signs  of  sorrow  here 
mentioned,  rending  the  garments,  mourning, 
weeping,  fasting  ("till  evening")  exhibit  the 
greatness  of  David's  sincere  grief.  The  order  of 
mention  of  the  objects  of  the  lamentation  is  the 
inverse  of  that  in  Ver.  4:  Saul,  .Jonathan,  the 
people.  His  grief  for  Smil  shows  bis  heart  to  be 
free  from  bitterness,  revenge  and  malignant  joy; 
he  mourns  the  fall  of  the  annintnl  of  the  Lord. 
His  heart  must  have  been  filled  with  deep  >orrow 
for  the  death  of  Jonathan,  whom  he  had  not  si-en 
since  the  incident  recorded  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  IS. 
lie  laments  over  the  slain  and  seatten-d  /><oyj/e 
for  the  misery  and  ignominy  that  had  befallen 
them  through  defeat  bv  the  uncircumcised  hea 
then.  He  calls  them  '"the  }><•»]>/<•  ,,f  the  Lord" 
with  special  reference  to  their  position  as  a  peo 
ple  chosen  by  the  Lord  from  all  nation-,  thus 
His  special  property  bv  a  holv  covenant,  whose 
wars  against  foreign  nations,  out  of  whom  he  had 
separated  them,  are  the  Lord's  war*,  comp.  1  Sam. 
xxv.  28.  The  house  of  Inrucl  denotes  the  people 
as  a  unit,  with  reference  to  their  common  descent. 
The  people  of  thr  Lord  was  in  this  battle  aban 
doned  bv  the  Lord  ;  the  hmixe.  of  Israel  as  a  whole 
and  in  all  its  parts  was  cast  down. — [On  the-  al 
leged  difficulty  in  the  text  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  verse  see  "Text,  and  Gram." — -Til.] 

Yer.  13  sq.  To  David's  question  concerning 
his  origin  the  young  man  answers  that  "  he  is  the 
son  of  an  Amalekite  stranger,"  that  is,  of  an 
Amalekite  who  had  settled  in  Nrael.*— Ver.  H. 
From  the  same  reverence  for  the  sacred  life  of 
Saul  that  he  showed  before  in  the  words:  "I 
will  not  lay  my  hand  on  my  lord,  for  he  is  the 
Lord's  anointed"  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  11),  springs 
David's  indignant  question  to  the  Amalekite: 
How  wast  them  not  afraid  to  stretch  forth 
thy  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed  ?  — 
Com  p.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  4  where  the  armor-bearer 
"  fears"  to  do  such  a  thing.  This  question  sup 
poses  that  the  young  man,  as  a  foreigner  at  home 
in  Israel  and  living  under  its  law,  might  very 
well  know  what  a  crime  he  committed  in  laving 
his  hand  on  the  king's  person,  even  at  the  king's 
request.  The  question  shows  beyond  doubt  that 
David  took  his  account  to  be  true,  and  his  indig 
nation  at  the  crime  shows  how  far  he  was  from 
any  sort  of  revenge  against  the  (in  his  eyes)  sa 
cred  person  of  Saul. — Ver.  lo.  David  causes  the' 
Amalekite  to  be  straightway  slain  for  his  self- 
avowed  crime.  He  slays  him  not  merely  that, 
after  the  Amalekite  has  confessed  the  regicide, 
he  (David)  may  not  be  supposed  to  countenance 
such  a  crime,  and  especially  not  Saul's  murder 
(Thenius),  but  he  punishes  him  for  his  crime 
against  the  person  of  the  anointed  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  on  the  ground  of  his  right  as  the  king 
now  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  Lord.  It  was 
a  theocratic,  not  a  jwliticfil  act,  as  Clericus  thinks 
("  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  political  reasons  " ),  and 
so  Thenius  and  other  moderns. — Ver.  16.  While 

*  [For  Jewish  traditions  and  fables  on  this  whole  his 
tory  see  Patrick,  Gill,  Philippson.— TR.J 
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the  preparations  for  the  execution  of  the  judg 
ment  are  going  on,  David  pronounces  the  formal 
sentence  of  capital  punishment  :  Thy  blood*  be 
on  thy  head.  —  "Thou  hast  brought  this  bloody 
punishment  on  thyself,  having  confessed  thy 
crime."  —  For  thy  mouth  hath  testified 
against  thee.  —  The  ground  of  the  sentence  of 
death  was  the  statement  of  the  Amalekite  him 
self;  he  affirmed  that  the  ornaments  he  brought 
were  taken  from  the  body  of  Saul,  designing  thus 
to  prove  that  Saul  had  been  killed  by  his  hand, 
and  hoping  to  receive  a  rich  reward.  See  ch.  iv. 
10.  —  Theodoret  remarks  that  it  was  becoming 
that  the  "Prophet  and  King"  should  be  asto 
nished  at  this  deed,  but  not  blame  it.  —  [It  was  so 
obvious  and  dreadful  a  crime  that  he  could  only 
express  astonishment  at  it.  —  TR.]  —  What  David 
himself  with  holy  horror  had  refused  to  do, 
namely,  to  lay  hands  on  Saul's  sacred  person, 
this  murderer  (so  it  seemed  to  him)  had  done.  — 
[The  Commentators  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
requiring  two  witnesses  in  a  death-sentence  was 
here  set  aside  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  circum 
stances.  There  is  no  trace  of  special  anper  and 
haste  because  of  the  nationality  of  the  supposed 
regicide;  but  the  execution  may  without  diffi 
culty  be  regarded  as  having  a  political  character 
—  not  that  David,  looking  to  his  own  accession  to 
the  tin-one,  wished  to  ward  off  such  attempts 
against  himself,  or  to  curry  favor  with  Saul's 
friends,  but  that,  regarding  himself  as  in  fact  the 
highest  political  authority  in  the  land,  he  dis 
pensed  punishment  for  a  notorious  and  shocking 
political  crime.  It  can  hardly  be  suspected 
(Philippson)  from  the  words:  "  thv  mouth  hath 
witnessed  against  thee,"  that  "  David  saw  through 
the  Amalekite."  Against  the  allegation  that 
David's  conduct  here  was  hypocritical,  Chain]  ler 
cites  the  cases  of  Alexander  weeping  over  Darius, 
Scipio  over  Carthage,  Caesar  over  Pompey,  and 
Augustus  over  Antony.  —  TR.] 

II.  Daiid's  ek'jy.     Vers.  17-27. 

Vcr.  17.  And*  David  sang  this  lament.— 
That  David  was  the  author  of  this  elegy  is  proved 
by  this  history,  as  well  as  by  the  vigor  of  the 
song  and  its  harmony  with  David's  situation  and 
feeling.  For  the  general  defeat  of  Israel  David 
and  his  men  expressed  their  sorrow  as  is  above 
related.  Here  follows  the  voice  of  mourning 
from  David's  heart  especially  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  the  deaths  of  both  of  whom  must 
powerfully  have  moved  him,  though  for  different 
reasons. 

Ver.  18.  Two  notices  are  prefixed  to  the  Song: 
one  as  to  its  destination;  the  other  as  to  its  source. 
As  respects  its  destination  it  is  said  :  *'  and  he  said 
(commanded)  to  teach  it  to  the  children  of  Ju- 
dah,"  they  were  to  learn  and  practice  it  (comp. 
Deut.  xxxi.  19;  Ps.  Ix.  1),  probably  that  they 
might  sing  it  in  their  military  practice  with  the 
bow  (Grot.,  Delitzsch  in  Ilerz.  XII.  280).  For 

$.  is  best  understood   (from  ver.   22)   as  the 


. 

title  :  Song  of  the  Bow.  —  [Eng.  A.  V.  improperly 
supplies  :  "  the  use  of."  —  TR.]  —  With  all  its  notes 
of  sorrow  the  whole  Song  has  a  warlike  ground- 


*  Read  the  Plu.  of  D1  as  in  the  Kethib  [Germ,  has 

Qo>ri,  wrongly"),  since  this  alone  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"blood-guiltiness."  [This  is  incorrect;  see  "Text,  and 
Gram."— TB.] 


one,  celebrating  Saul  and  Jonathan  as  warriors, 
and  "  the  bow  was  a  principal  weapon  of  the 
times,  and  used  especially  by  Saul's  tribesmen, 
the  Benjaminitcs,  with  great  success,  see  1  Chron. 
viii.  40;  xii.  2;  2  Chron.  xiv.  7;  xvii.  17" 
(Keil).  Bottcher  connects  "bow"  with  "chil 
dren  of  Judali"  and  renders:  "to  teach  the 
archers  of  Judah  ;"  but  against  this  restriction  to 
Judah,  Thenius  rightly  remarks  that  David's 
purpose  doubtless  was  that  the  whole  people 
houkl  preserve  a  faithful  remembrance  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan.  Instead  of  "  how  "  (^^p .).  Then, 
and  Ew.  substitute  adverbial  accusatives,  the 
former  "heeilfully"  ptfp.,  Isa.  xxi.  7),  the  lat 
ter  "exactly"  (Dtfp).  Against  this  see  the  admi 
rable  remarks  of  Bottcher. — [Bottcher  points  out 
hat  Thenius'  *'  heedfully "  applies  to  hearing, 
md  docs  not  suit  here,  and  that  Ewald's  conjec 
tured  word  means  "  truth,"  not  ''  correctness," 
iind  further  requires  (if  he  write  fi&yp)  the  sub 
stitution  of  the  late  Aramaic  ^  (in  this  word) 
for  the  Heb.  13-  To  regarding  "Bow"  as  the 
title  of  the  Song  Bottcher  objects  that  this  ought 
in  that  case  to  be  its  first  word ;  or,  if  the  men 
tion  of  the  bow  in  ver.  22  justifies  this  title  (as 
the  second  Sura  of  the  Koran  is  called  "The 
Cow"  from  the  incidental  story  of  Moses'  cow 
in  it),  the  word  should  at  least  have  the  Art., 
and  we  should  indeed  expect  "  the  song  of  the 
bow."  On  the  other  hand  we  may  refer  to  such 
titles  as  those  of  Ps.  xxii.,  Ivi.,  xlv.,  Ix.  (Kitto). 
A  new  suggestion  is  made  by  Bib.  Com.,  that 
there  was  in  the  Book  of  Jashar  a  collection  of 
poems,  in  which  special  mention  was  made  of 
the  bow  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  1-10;  Num. 
xxi.  27-30;  Lam.  ii. ;  Lam.  iii.;  Gen.  xlix.; 
Deut.  xxxii.;  perhaps  Deut.  xxxiii.,  etc.),  that 
this  collection  was  known  as  Kasheth  (the  bow), 
and  that  the  author  of  2  Sam.  transferred  this 
dirge  from  the  Book  of  Jashar  to  his  own  pages 
with  its  title  as  follows:  "For  the  children  of  Israel 
to  learn  by  heart.  Kashethfrom  the  Book  of  Jashar;" 
the  "and  he  said"  must  then  be  regarded  as 
introducing  the  Song,  the  title  being  a  parenthe 
sis.  The  objection  to  this  rendering  is  the  posi 
tion  of  the  "and  he  said,"  which  it  is  hard  to 
attach  to  the  dirge,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
Book  of  Jashar  is  referred  to,  which  does  not 
suit  a  title  like  those  in  the  Psalms. — So  far  no 
satisfactory  translation  has  been  given  from  the 
existing  text,  nor  any  satisfactory  emendation 
suggested.  The  rendering  of  Erdmann  is  adopted 
as  offering  the  fewest  difficulties. — TR.] — The 
source  whence  the  author  drew  this  Song  was  "the 
Book  of  the  Upright "  (Sing.),  or  if  the  subst.  (Jash 
ar)  be  taken  as  collective,  of  the  upright  ones  ( Vulg. 
liber  justorum).  Comp.  Josh.  x.  13.  It  was  in 
existence  before  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Samuel, 
and  contained  (judging  from  the  two  extracts 
here  and  in  Joshua)  a  collection  of  Songs  on 
specially  remarkable  events  of  the  Israelite  his 
tory,  together  with  celebration  of  the  prominent 
pio"us  men,  whose  names  were  connected  with 
these  events  (see  Bleek,  Introd.) ;  Maurer :  ''songs 
in  praise  of  worthy  Israelites." — [On  the  Bool: 
of  Jashar  or  The  Upright,  the  various  opinions 
as  to  its  origin  and  character  (including  Donald 
son's  fanciful  and  unsound  book),  the  two  Rabbi 
nical  works  of  this  name,  the  anonymous  work 
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of  1625  (an  English  translation  of  which  was 
published  in  New  York  in  1840  by  M.  M.  Noah ; 
it  abounds  in  fables,  and  was  apparently  the 
work  of  a  Spanish  Jew),  and  the  "clumsy  for 
gery"  which  appeared  in  England  in  1751  under 
the  name  of  the  "Book  of  Jasher"  (reprinted  in 
1827  and  in  1833)—  see  Art,  "  Book  of  Jasher" 
in  Smith's  Bib.  Did.,  and  (Jill's  Commentary  in 
loco  and  on  Josh.  x.  13.  Patrick  holds  the  opi 
nion  that  it  was  a  book  concerning  the  right  art 
of  making  war  (Jasher— right),  and  quotes  Vic- 
torinus  Strigelius,  who  says  that  it  was  "  an  ec 
clesiastical  history  like  those  of  Eusebius  and 
Theodoret."  The  author  has  been  surmised  to 
be  Gad  or  Nathan,  inasmuch  as  no  extract  is 
given  from  the  work  later  than  the  death  of  Saul. 
Dr.  Erdmann  states  in  the  text  the  substance  of 
what  we  know  about  it. — TR.] 

Ver.  19.  The  glory  of  Israel  on  thy 
heights  slain  !— This  lament  is  the  superscrip 
tion  of  the  whole  song;  herein  David  addresses 
"the  people  of  the  Lord,  the  house  of  Israel" 
(ver.  12).  "Israel"  cannot  be  taken  as  Vocative, 
"Olsniel"  (Buns.,  Keil,  ct  al.  [Kitto,  Stanley, 
Bib.  Com.]),  because  then  the  expression  "the 
glory"  would  stand  too  isolated  and  undefined, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  song;  we  must 
therefore  suppose  it  to  be  defined  bv  the  follow 
ing  word. — [Bib.  Com.,  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
renders:  "thv  glory;"  Chandler,  Philippson  and 
Cahen:  "O  glory  of  Israel,"  which  is  easier  as 
supplying  an  antecedent  for  the  "thv  heights;" 
but  perhaps  less  suitable  in  the  connection,  where 
we  should  not  so  naturally  expect  a  mere  excla 
mation,  and  where  the  subst.  verb  could  not  with 
this  translation  be  supplied.  Still  it  is  a  quite 
possible  rendering,  and  deserves  consideration. — 
TR.] — Some  render  the  opening  word  ('P-fH^ 
"Gazelle"  (DeWette,  ft  al.  [Kitto,  Stanley]), 
and  Ewald  then  refers  this  to  Jonathan,  who,  he 
says  (Thenius:  "a  high-handed  way,  in  truth, 
of  dealing  with  history"),  was  generally  known 
among  the  warriors  as  "  the  Gazelle ;"  but  this, 
apart  from  the  absence  in  the  song  of  any  com 
parison  with  the  gazelle,  or  any  allusion  to  its 
swiftness  and  agility,  is  untenable  simply  because 
the  song  speaks  throughout  not  of  one  hero  (Jona 
than),  but  of  two  (Saul  and  Jonathan).  As  the 
composition  has  the  ring  of  a  hero-song  in  honor 
of  these  two,  who  were  in  fact  the  hero-glory  of 
Israel,  we  must  render  the  word  "glory,  orna 
ment."  The  "  heights,"  on  which  these  the 
"ornament  of  Israel"  were  slain,  are  the  moun 
tains  of  Gilboa,  on  which  David  looks  as  the 
scene  of  the  tragic  end  of  the  two  greatest  heroes 
of  Israel.  At  the  outset  of  his  song  he  laments 
the  heavy  loss  which  Israel  suffered  in  noble 
hero-power.  This  sorrowful  lament  is  still  more 
definitely  expressed  in  the  following  words : 
"  How  are  the  heroes  fallen  !"  Thrice  it  appears 
as  the  ground-tone  of  the  whole  song.  Here  at 
the  beginning  it  introduces  the  lament  for  the 
two  strong  heroes,  Saul  and  Jonathan  (vers.  20-24), 
which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  song ;  in  ver. 
25  it  is  the  basis  for  the  lament  over  Jonathan 
alone,  the  deeply  loved  friend.  At  the  close  (ver. 
27)  it  sounds  out  the  third  time,  strengthened  by 
a  parallel  exclamation,  that  the  whole  song  as  a 
hero-elegy  may  not  merely  "  die  away  in  a  last 


sigh,"  but  close  with  an  exclamation  aloud  of 
deepest  grief  over  the  loss  of  these  great  heroes. 

Ver.  20.  The  two  Philistine  cities  Gath  and 
Askelon,  as  the  most  prominent,  are  named  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  for  the  whole  land,  which 
they  represent  (Gath  very  near,  Askelon  at  a  dis 
tance  on  the  sea).  The  singer  will  not  have  Is 
rael's  great  calamity  known  among  the  heathen 
[he  did  not  know  that  the  Philistines  had  posses 
sion  of  the  bodies  of  Saul  anil  his  sons. — TR.], 
for  they  are  the  "  uneircumcised,"  the  enemies 
of  Jehovah  and  of  His  people.  The  latter' H 
shame  is  already  great  enough  in  being  overcome 
and  trodden  down  bv  the  uneircumcised  nation ; 
may  it  not  be  increased  by  Philistine  songs  of 
triumph  over  vanquished  Israel. — Tell  it  not 
in  Gath,  so  Mie.  i.  10.  "  The  rcjoinn<j  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Philistines"  refers  to  the  common 
oriental  custom  of  the  celebration  by  the  women 
and  virgins  with  songs  and  dances  of  tin-  heroic 
deeds  and  triumphal  return  of  the  men  (s.-u  1 
Sam.  xviii.  0). —  David's  expression:  "Tell  it 
not,"  etc.,  must  be  conceived  and  understood 
throughout  according  to  its  poetical  significance: 
lie  wishes  that  Philistia  may  not  learn  of  this 
defeat,  that  Israel  may  be  spared  the  shame  of 
becoming  the  object  of  the  Philistines'  scornful 
joy  over  victory.  In  fact  the  defeat  of  Israel 
could  not  possibly  remain  unknown;  news  of  it 
had  already  gone  through  the  whole  land  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  9  sq.).  It  would  be  in  contradiction 
with  the  poetical  type  to  suppose  (as  Sack  does; 
that  David's  words  are  an  exhortation  to  the  men 
assembled  about  him  on  Philistine  soil  [at  Zik- 
lag],  that  they  themselves  at  least  should  not 
announce  the  sad  news  to  the  enemv.  Nor  is 
ver.  21  to  be  taken  as  a  real  imprecation  against 
Nature  (Then.),  but  as  a  poetical  image.— Ver. 
21.  Over  against  the  exultant  jo>/  of  victory  of 
Israel's  enemies,  which  he  would  gladly  be  spared, 
David  sets  the  attitude  of  mourning,  in  which  he 
would  behold  the  mountain*  of  Gilboa,  the  scene 
of  his  heroes'  death-struggle:  ye  mountains 
in  Gilboa,  poetical  for  the  usual  prose-form  : 
"mountains  of  Gilboa"  (ver.  6;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  H, 
the  Preposition  further  defining  the  Slat.  Const. 
(see  on  this  construction  Ew.  $  289  b,  Ges.  \  110, 
1). — [Others  suppose,  not  so  well,  that  Gilboa  is 
here  named  as  a  tract  of  country. — TR.] — Ba 
there  neither  dew  nor  rain  on  you ! — May 
you  lack  that  which  makes  you  green  and  fruit 
ful,  and  dispenses  fresh  life.  Waste  and  desert 
they  were  to  lie,  that  their  death  might  present 
forever  a  picture  of  the  dreadful  end  of  those  that 
were  slain  there,  and  so  Nature  might,  as  it  were, 
mourn  for  them.— And  fields  of  first-fruits 
(be  not  on  you).*  The  fields  from  which  were 
taken  the  firstlings  (as  best),  were  the  nio-t  fruit 
ful.  The  expression  therefore  means:  may  these 
places  be  destitute  (not  only  of  fructifying  dew 
and  rain,  but  also)  of  the  products  of  a  fruitful 
soil,  may  there  be  here  no  fruitful  fields  whence 
might  be  gathered  offerings  of  first-fruits.  This 
is  a  poetical  elaboration  of  the  thought  ex 
pressed  in  the  figure  of  the  dew  and  rain,  and  is 


,all  explanations 
is  used  of  the 


*  As  "lip  is  Sing,  (the  Plu. 
based  on  the  Plu.  are  wrong. 

bringing  of  first-fruits.  Num.  xv.  19  sq.';  2  Chron.  xxxi. 
10  [but  also  of  other  offerings.—  TB.] 
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by  no  means  "meaningless"  (Then.).  There  is 
no  need  for  changing  the  text,  as  Thenius,  for 
example,  after  Tlieodotion  would  read:  "ye 
forests  and  mountains  of  death."*  Equally  unte 
nable  is  Bottcher's  conjecture  (Aehrenlese,  p.  24, 
and  Neue  Aehrenl,  p.  139):  "on  the  fields  of 
Jarmuth,"f  especially  as  "the  name  of  the  city 
in  question  [Jarmuth]  is  doubtful,  and  its  loca 
tion  near  Gilboa  arbitrary"  (Then.).  The  trans 
lation  "lofty  fields"  (campi  editi,  Cler.,  Maur.)  is 
opposed  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the  Heb.  word 
ru  is  here  without  special  significance, 


and  requires  too  much  to  be  supplied  in  order  to 
connect  it  with  the  preceding:  "and  on  you,  ye 
lofty  fields,"  come  neither  dew  nor  rain.  —  For 
there  is  defiled  the  shield  of  the  heroes, 
defiled  with  dust  and  blood,  not  "cast  away" 
(Vulg.).  —  [Eng.  A.  V.:  "vilely  cast  away,"  com 
bining,  not  badly,  the  two  shades  of  meaning  of 
the  word.  —  TR.]—  The  shield  of  Saul  is  spe 
cially  mentioned  as  the  military  emblem  of  the 
leader  of  the  army.  —  Not  anointed  with  oil. 
This  is  not  an  explanation  of  the  words  "defiled 
is  Saul's  shield,"  as  the  Vulg.  has  it:  "the  shield 
of  Saul,  as  if  it  were  not  anointed  with  oil,"  nor 
a  reference  to  Saul  :  "  as  if  he  were  not  anointed," 
1  Sam.  x.  1  sq.  (J.  II.  Michaelis,  S.  Schmid, 
Dathe,  et  al.  [Eng.  A.  V.]),  the  "as  if"  and  the 
reference  to  the  roval  anointing  being  both 
wrongly  introduced  ;  but  it  expresses  the  fact 
that  the  shield  is  not  "  anointed  with  oil,"  as  was 
usually  done  to  the  metallic  shield  (\^)>  in  order 
to  clean  and  polish  it  when  it  was  stained  with 
blood  and  defiled  by  dirt  and  rust  (see  the  de 
scription  in  Isa.  xxi.  5).  In  the  individualizing 
poetical  language  the  defiled  and  uncleansed 
shields  denote  the  unfitness  for  war  and  the  help 
lessness  of  the  glory  of  Israel  lying  powerless  in 
dust  and  blood.  If  the  shield  of  Israel  lack  its 
ornament  and  grace,  so  mayst  thou  also,  O  field 
of  slaughter,  lack  thine,  mourn  thou  waste  and 
dreary!  Let  Nature  respond  to  the  shame  and 
wretchedness  of  the  people.  —  Ver.  22  celebrates 
the  bravery  of  the  two  heroes,  which  impelled 
them  ever  onward  to  victory,  that  thus  the  con 
trast  to  their  sad  end  may  come  out  more  promi 
nently.  To  Jonathan  is  assigned  the  bow  (comp. 
1  Sam.  xviii.  4;  xx.  20),  to  Saul  the  sword. 
They  thus  represent  the  weapon-power  ("  Wehr 
und  Waffen"^.)  of  the  whole  people.  The  sword, 
and  in  a  sort  the  arrow,  drinks  the  blood  and  de 
vours  the  flesh.  This  frequent  poetical  concep 
tion  (ii.  26;  Deut.  xxxii.  42;  Isai.  i.  20;  xxxiv. 
6;  Jer.  ii  .30;  xlvi.  10)  mingles  in  the  words: 
Saul's  sword  returned  not  empty  [Jona 
than's  bow  turned  not  back]  ;  these  heroes  were 
accustomed  to  gain  complete  victory,  to  overthrow 
and  destroy  all  opposing  power  (comp.  1  Sam. 
xiv.  15).  —  Ver.  23.  The  singer  sets  forth  how  the 
two  met  death  not  only  together,  but  also  in  a 
deep,  cordial  union  of  war-comradeship.  They 
were  "beloved"  and  "lovely,  amiable,"  the  lat- 
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ter  quality  being  the  cause  of  the  former ;  impor 
tant  data  for  the  characterization  of  the  two  men, 
both  adjectives  being  referred  to  each.  Comp. 
the  corresponding  description  of  Saul  in  1  Sam. 
ix.  2  sq.  and  x.  24.  David  here  looks  at  him 
only  in  the  light  of  his  God-given  noble  endow 
ments  and  qualities,  and  praises  them,  turning 
his  glance  away  (in  view  of  his  death)  from  the 
time  during  which  the  "evil  spirit"  had  dark 
ened  and  destroyed  his  nobility,  and  not  think 
ing  of  the  persecutions  he  himself  had  suffered. — 
In  life  and  in  death— not  divided.*— On 
the  one  hand  David  here  bears  witness  to  the 
cordial  love  that  Saul  felt  for  his  son,  traces  of 
which  we  find  in  1  Sam.  xix.  6;  xx.  2,  though 
according  to  1  Sam.  xx.  30  sq.  the  evil  spirit  in 
him  burned  in  hot  anger  even  against  Jonathan. 
On  the  other  hand  David  here  praises  the  filial 
love  of  Jonathan,  in  which  he  remained  true  to 
his  father  in  spite  of  the  latter's  hatred  and  perse 
cution  of  his  friend,  not  permitting  his  friendship 
to  diminish  his  filial  piety.  Equal  in  noble 
qualities  of  heart,  bound  together  in  life  and 
death  in  cordial  personal  association,  they  had 
also  the  noblest  heroic  qualities  in  common : 
each  was  distinquished  for  eagle-like  swiftness  and 
agility  (Isa.  xl.  31;  Deut.  xxviii.  49;  Jer.  iv.  13; 
Lam.  iv.  19;  Ilab.  i.  8),  for  lion-like  courage  and 
strength  (xvii.  10;  Judg.  xiv.  18;  Prov.  xxx.  30). 
How  sorrowful,  then,  the  loss! — Yer.  24.  Saul's 
gracious  free-handedness  in  dividing  out  the  booty 
of  war.  Scarlet-red,  purple  or  crimson  (*)$ 
Ex.  xxv.  4;  Judg.  v.  30;  Prov.  xxxi.  21).— 
"With  delights  =  in  an  amiable  manner  [or 
the  "with"  may=  "and;"  in  scarlet  and  (other) 
delights. —  Til.].— To  this  costly  clothing  for 
women  he  added  golden  ornaments,  brought  along 
in  the  spoil  of  war.  As  the  men  are  to  mourn 
for  the  hero,  so  the  women  for  the  gracious  king, 
who  out  of  the  booty  of  his  battles  has  bestowed 
on  them  costly  adornment. —  [The  poetical  power 
of  this  appeal  to  the  women  of  Israel,  beautiful 
in  itself,  is  heightened  when  we  recollect  that 
these  women  had  once  sung  the  war-praises  of 
Saul,  and  were  therefore  the  admirers  of  his 
prowess  as  well  as  the  grateful  recipients  of  his 
bounty.  Womanly  tenderness  is  to  mourn  the 
fallen  hero,  whom  in  his  life  womanly  enthusiasm 
had  celebrated. — TR.] 

Vers.  25,  26.  TJie  special  lamentation  for  Jona 
than.  Ver.  25.  The  first  part  is  a  repetition  of 
the  lamentation  in  ver.  19  b  with  the  addition : 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  Then  follows 
first  the  lamentation  over  the  fact  of  his  death : 
Jonathan  on  thy  heights  slain,  comp.  ver. 
19  a.  David  mentions  him  alone,  in  order  to 
bemoan  what  he  had  lost  in  him,  the  dearly-loved 
friend.  His  union  of  heart  with  his  friend  differ 
ences  this  lament  sharply  from  the  foregoing  over 
him  and  Saul  as  heroes.— I  am  distressed,  etc., 
thus  standing  first  indicates  that  David's  heart 
was  deeply  moved,  and  utterly  given  up  to  grief. 
My  brother — the  expression  of  the  cordial  bro 
therly  love  that  united  them. — Very  pleasant 
wast  thou  to  me  must  be  understood  as  setting 
forth  the  deep  impression  that  Jonathan  made 
on  him  by  his  faithful,  absorbing  love.  On  this 
account,  and  because  of  the  expression:  "I  am 
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distressed,"  the  "thy  love"  can  only  =  "thy 
love  to  me,"  not  "my  love  to  tliee"  (Bunsen). 
"David  mourns  for  him  not  because  he  hhntelf 
loved  him,  but  because  he  has  lout  him"  (Then.i. 
''More  wonderful,  extraordinary"*  than  the 
love  of  women,  the  love  that  women  bear- 
thus  he  sets  forth  the  deep  deration  of  Jonathan's 
love,  like  that  which  is  peculiar  to  women,  and 
i.s  the  basis  of  the  completes!  loving  union  be 
tween  man  and  woman.  Theodoret:  "As  thev 
that  are  married  are  made  one  llesh  by  their 
union,  so  they  that  love  one  another  perfect  Iv  arc 
made  one  in  soul  by  their  disposition  of  mind." 
In  these  words  David  has  not  only  reared  to 
Jonathan  a  monument  of  friendship,  but  al>o 
borne  testimony  to  that  highest  ideal  of  friend 
ship  (realized  in  him),  which  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  was  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  a  common 
covenant  of  heart  with  the  living  <  lod. 

Vcr.  "27.  The  climacteric  expression  of  sorrow 
after  this  declaration  of  highest  loss  in  Jonathan's 
love:  How  are  the  heroes  fallen!  At  this 
culmination  of  grief  the  lament  again  sounds  the 
key-note  of  the  whole,  and  rciurns  in  conclusion 
to  its  chief  object,  the  sorrow  for  the  hero-glory 
of  Israel  destroyed  in  tinul  and  Jonathan.  For 
the  concluding  words:  The  weapons  of  war 
are  perished,  refer  not  to  materials  of  \va»- 
(Vulg.,  De  Wette,  Botteher,  a/.).  This  would  be 
a  psychologically  inconceivable  transition,  in 
sharpest  contrast  with  the  lofty  tone  of  the  Song, 
from  the  deepest,  tenderest,  innermost  sorrow  of 
heart  for  what  the  singer  and  all  Israel  had  lost 
in  these  two  heroes,  to  a  lament  which,  as  The- 
nius  admirably  savs,  a  Xapoleon  might  have 
made,  but  not  a  David.  The  "weapon-;  of  war'' 
are  the  heroes  considered  as  instruments  of  battle 
and  war;  eomp.  Isa.  xiii.  5;  Acts  ix.  \")  (n^i-  nir). 
[The  exquisite  beauty  of  this  Ode  has  been  noted 
by  all  commentators.  The  artistic  skill  with 
which  its  successive  thoughts  are  introduced  is 
equal  to  the  beauty  and  passionate  tenderness  of 
the  thoughts  themselves.  The  lament  over  Is 
rael's  glorv  slain  —  the  picture  of  exulting  foes  — 
the  imprecation  on  the  spot  of  ground  that  wit 
nessed  and,  as  it  were,  permitted  the  misfortune 
—  the  praise  of  the  military  exploits  of  the  heroes, 
their  oneness,  their  strength—  the  appeal  to  the 
women  —  the  picture  of  Jonathan's  deep  and 
faithful  love—  these  are  all  exquisitely  expressed 
and  connected;  the  ode  has  unity,  and  yet,  short 
as  it  is,  has  wonderful  variety.  —  It  is  to  be  ob 
served  that  the  divine  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  song,  nor  does  it  contain  any  theocratic  or 
religious  thought.  There  is  no  reference  to 
Jehovah's  wrath,  no  prayer  for  Jehovah's  inter 
position,  no  expression  of  resignation  to  the  di 
vine  will.  Whatever  David  may  have  thought 
of  these  things,  he  here  says  nothing  about  them. 
The  elegy,  therefore  (though  noble  in  feeling),  is 
not  religious;  it  is  a  national  song,  as  the  title 
seems  to  indicate,  and  is  here  chronicled  by  the 
historian  as  the  speech  of  Jotham  (  Judg.  ix.)  or 
that  of  Tertullus  (Acts  xxiv.)  is  recorded  —  a 
gem  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetrv,  not  only  pleasing 
as  poetry,  but  instructive  in  the  light  that  it 
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throws  on  the  personages  and  events  of  the  time. 
—Tit.] 

HISTORICAL    AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  David's  noble,  kimjhj  disposition  is  here 
splendidly  attested  in  the  temptation  that  the 
announcement  of  Saul's  death  brought  him. 
Suddenly  he  sees  himself  freed  from  the  persi-tent 
murderous  persecutions  of  Saul,  and  the  wav 
open  for  his  accession  to  the  long-promised  royal 
power  and  honor;  how  easily  might  his  heart 
have  abandoned  itself,  if  not  to  malicious  jov,  at 
any  rate  to  joy  at  (iod's  righteous  judgment  on 
his  enemy,  and  the  restoration  of  quiet  in  his  life 
and  peace  in  his  land!  How  human  and  natural 
it  would  seem  if  he  expressed  satisfaction  at  Saul's 
end  and  its  results  for  himself!  Instead  of  this 
we  see  in  David's  words  and  conduct  in  the  pre 
sence  of  this  terrible  catastrophe  tin'  nnhl.'xt  and 
parent  unscljinlini'KH,  and  concern  onlv  lor  the  sa 
cred  interests  of  Israel  as  the  people  of  the  Lord. 
Looking  altogether  away  from  himself  and  his 
roval  calling,  he  immerses  himself  with  his  men 
in  mourning  for  the  national  calamity,  for  tin; 
downfall  of  the  army  of  tin'  L»nl,  fur  the  viola 
tion  done  to  the  Lord's  honor  in  the  defeat  of 
His  people.  Hi-  shows  deep,  true  sorrow  for 
Saul's  death,  looking  a  wav  from  all  that  Saul 
had  done  to  him,  and  taking  note  onlv  of  what 
he  was  for  Israel  in  his  roval  calling  as  Anointed 
of  the  Lord.  Further,  he  without  envy  celebrates 
him  as  the  glorv  of  Israel  in  the  eleLfv,  which 
contemplates  S:ml  only  as  military  hero,  hut  as 
such  from  the  theocratic  point  of  view  in  his 
qualitv  of  leader  of  the  people  and  armv  of  //«• 
Lord.  As  lie  acted  theocratical Iv  with  perfect 
justice  in  slaving  in  holy  anger  the  Amalekite  as 
the  murderer  of  the  Lord's  anointed,  giving  no 
room  in  his  heart  to  revenge,  so  he  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  theocratic  view,  when  in  his  elegy  he 
celebrates  Saul  as  the  national  hero  and  consecrated 
leader  of  Israel,  being  whollv  free  from  bitterness 
and  anger  at  the  Buffering  that  Saul  had  so  long 
inflicted  on -him.  All  selfish  feeling  vanishes,  in 
the  presence  of  the  slaughtered  people  and  the 
slain  king,  in  the  general  theocratic  conc"rn  for 
Israel  and  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Lord'-  con 
trol  over  His  people  with  the  army  and  its  lead, 
ers.  "David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan 
i.s  the  consecration  of  completion  that  is  poured 
out  over  the  attestation  of  his  royal  disposition" 
(Baumgarten).  It  is  "a  monument  of  his  noble 
unrevengeful  spirit.  He  who  can  so  speak  of  the 
enemv  who  has  for  years  sought  his  life  and  in 
flicted  on  his  soul  wounds  that  never  heal,  can 
certainly  not  be  charged  with  revenge"  (Hengst., 
Ps.  iv.  298  sq.). 

2.  While  he  thus  exhibits  a  noble,  high-hearted 
disposition,   David  also  presents  an  example  of 
true  love  of  enemies,  being  not  merely  free  from  all 
feeling  of  revenue  in  the  heart,   making  no  com 
plaint  or  accusation  concerning  the  wrong  done 
him,  uttering  no  word  of  joy  over  the  judgment 
that  has  befallen  his  enemy,   but  mourning  hi* 
fall  as  that  of  a  friend,  avenging  in  holy  anger 
the  insult  offered  to  God  in  his  person,  and  dwell 
ing  with  just  recognition  and  praise  on  the  good 
with  which  God  has  endowed  him. 

3.  As  David  did,  so  must  every  servant  of  God 
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keep  the  good  and  righteous  cause  for  which  he 
fights  and  suffers  (whether  it  be  merely  personal, 
or  also  a  matter  of  God's  kingdom)  free  and  pure 
from  the  self-seeking  that  mingles  therewith  un 
der  the  pretence  of  furthering  and  completing  it, 
that  he  may  not  set  himself  at  variance  with 
God's  holy  will,  whose  wise  direction  prepares 
right  ways  for  it,  nor  with  the  ends  of  his  king 
dom  which  xcan  never  be  furthered  by  sinful 
means.  He  who  employs  the  sin  of  the  world 
for  a  cause  good  and  holy  in  itself,  so  as  to  make 
himself  partaker  of  this  sin,  treads  the  path  of 
falsehood  and  destruction,  and  desecrates  the 
name  and  the  aims  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

4.  Sincere  love  of  enemies  has  its  root  in  a  heart 
purified  from  selfishness  and  in  fellowship  with 
the  living  God,  which  seeks  not  its  own,  but 
looks  only  to  God's  love  and  honor.  For  God's 
sake  the  truly  God-fearing  man  loves  his  enemy. 
And  so  love  to  enemies  shows  itself  in  such  main 
features  as  are  here  described  :  in  the  putting 
away  of  all  revengeful  feeling,  in  the  refraining 
from  a  strictly  justifiable  condemnation  in  view 
of  God's  completed  judgment,  in  silence  of  heart 
and  mouth  before  God  and  man  as  to  the  evil 
that  the  enemy  has  done,  in  covering  the  sin 
that  the  Lord  has  visited  or  will  visit,  in  recog 
nizing  what  was  good  and  praise-worthy  in  the 
enemy,  and  what  he  was  and  what  he  accom 
plished  by  God's  will  and  endowment  for  his 
kingdom,  in  praising  the  name  of  God  for  all 
whereby  the  Lord  even  in  the  person  and  life  of 
the  enemy  has  maintained  His  honor  and  exhi 
bited  His  merciful  and  long-suflering  love. 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Wonderful  is  God's  management  in  the  life  of 
His  people.  When  through  the  entanglement 
of  their  life  with  the  world  their  anxieties  and 
afflictions  have  risen  highest,  the  Lord  suddenly 
causes  things  to  take  a  turn  that  puts  an  end  to 
all  need  and  conflict,  and  introduces  a  thorough 
going  help  that  brings  all  temptations  and  trials 
of  faith  to  a  wholesome  conclusion. — To  those 
who  are  distinguished  in  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
specially  called  and  favored  instruments  of  His 
grace,  falsehood  and  hypocrisy  draw  near  most 
pressingly  and  corruptingly  in  the  guise  of  humi 
lity  and  self-abasement. — Children  of  God  should 
not  betake  themselves  to  the  ways  of  unrighteous 
ness  and  self-will,  in  order  to  attain  the  goal  set 
up  for  them ;  they  can  reach  this  only  through 
decided  rejection  of  the  means  offered  and  com 
mended  to  them  by  the  tempting  world. — The 
God-fearing  man  sees  in  the  misfortune  that 
strikes  his  enemy  the  judicial  righteousness  of 
God,  and  accordingly  lets  no  feeling  of  revenge 
or  of  rejoicing  at  injury  to  others  gain  a  place  in 
his  heart,  and  is  humbly  silent  when  the  Lord 
speaks.  Rather  does  he  mourn  over  the  fall  of 
his  opponent,  and  over  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  not  only  to  the  opponent,  but  to  the 
common  good  cause. — Love  to  an  enemy  is  right 
eous  in  that  it  recognizes  the  good  in  an  opponent 
without  envy  and  without  reserve,  and  thank 
fully  recognizes  what  God  has  done  in  his  case 
according  to  His  own  goodness  and  mercy. — 
Even  amid  the  most  painful  experiences  we 
should  be  quick  to  discern  the  stamp  of  divine 


nobility  in  an  immortal  human  soul When  we 

behold  God's  hand  righteously  smiting  men  from 
whom  as  our  persecutors  and  foes  we  have  had  to 
suffer  for  the  sake  of  God's  cause  and  kingdom, 
we  should  keep  our  _  eyes  open  against  the  sin 
which  wishes  to  anticipate  God's  will  and  assail 
the  life  of  our  opposers :  we  should  by  word  and 
deed  testify  in  holy  wrath  against  conduct  so 
offensive  to  God. 

Ver.  1  sq.  SCHLIER:  God  the  Lord  has  for 
every  one  of  us  also  fixed  His  aim,  and  though  it 
be  no  royal  crown  that  is  destined  for  us,  yet  about 
us  all  God  has  long  ago  formed  His  special  plan. 
.The  way  to  reach  this  end  is  the  way  of  duty,  the 
way  of  quiet,  faithful  obedience  to  God's  will. 
En  such  a  way  we  come  to  the  goal.  Think  of 
David,  to  whom  the  crown  was  promised,  and 
who  in  order  to  obtain  it  did  absolutely  nothing 
else  than  his  duty,  and  how  beautifully  did 
David  reach  the  goal!  without  his  asking,  the 
crown  was  laid  at  his  feet. — Ver.  2.  CRAMER  : 
Hypocrites  turn  their  cloak  according  to  the 
wind,  and  worship  the  rising  more  than  the  set 
ting  sun ;  but  He  who  deals  hypocritically  with 
his  neighbor  prepares  a  net  for  his  own  feet 
(Prov.  xxix.  5). — Ver.  3.  OSIANDER:  Those 
who  wish  to  deceive  other  people  mix  truth  and 
falsehood  together,  in  order  that  they  may  sell 
one  along  with  the  other,  like  good  and  bad 
wares  (Ja.  iii.  10-12). 

[Ver.  10.  HALL:  Worldly  minds  think  no 
man  can  be  of  any  other  than  their  own  diet; 
and  because  they  find  the  respects  of  self-love, 
and  private  profit,  so  strongly  prevailing  with 
themselves,  they  cannot  conceive  how  these 
should  be  capable  of  a  repulse  from  others. — 
HENRY:  David  had  been  long  waiting  for  the 
crown,  and  now  it  is  brought  him  by  an  Amalek- 
ite.  See  ho\v  God  can  serve  His  own  purpose  of 
kindness  to  His  people,  even  by  designing  men, 
who  aim  at  nothing  but  to  set  up  themselves. 

-TR.J 

Vers.  11,  12.  For  him  who  has  the  Holy  Spirit 
it  is  not  impossible  to  love  his  enemies. — SCHLIP:R  : 
Who  among  us  has  such  a  persecutor  as  David 
had  in  Saul  ?  What  we  have  in  the  worst  case 
is  one  or  another  opposer,  who  injures  us  or  hurts 
our  feelings.  And  yet  how  full  we  are  of  hate! 
and  even  if  we  do  our  opposer  no  evil,  how  glad 
we  are  when  evil  befalls  him  !  Of  this  we  will 
be  ashamed,  we  will  learn  better  the  love  of  ene 
mies.  We  are  Christians,  and  as  Christians  have 
double  cause  to  follow  Him  who  for  us,  His  ene 
mies,  gave  up  His  life. — F.  W.  KRUMMACHER: 
O  how  it  should  shame  us,  already  in  the  days 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  meet  with  a  love  of  ene 
mies  such  as  here  manifests  itself  in  David,  while 
it  must  with  sincerity,  truth  and  candor  be  con 
fessed  that  among  us,  though  we  know  the  reve 
lation  of  love  to  sinners  in  Christ,  it  belongs, 
alas!  to  the  rarest  pearls. — Ver.  16.  It  was  in 
dignation  at  such  an  outrage  when  David  caused 
the  regicide  to  be  slain,  and  such  indignation 
proceeded  from  fear  of  God,  and  at  such  a  mo 
ment  there  was  nothing  like  calculating  prudence 
to  be  found  in  David.  But  in  truth  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  always  at  the  same  time  true  pru 
dence. — [David's  course  in  this  matter  was  the 
best  policy  for  him ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  con 
clude  from  that  fact  that  he  was  led  to  it  by  con- 
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siderations  of  policy.  He  had  himself  shown,  on 
an  occasion  of  great  temptation  (1  Sara.  xxiv.  G), 
that  reverence  for  the  Lord's  anointed  of  which 
he  here  speaks.  The  fact  that  "honesty  is  the 
best  policy"  will  not  of  itself  alone  make  a  man 
honest;  but  neither  does  it  prevent  a  man's  being 
honest,  or  give  us  a  right  to  suspect  a  good  man's 
motives. — TR.] 

Ver.  17.  S.  SCIIMID:  When  a  man  dies,  it  is 
for  the  first  time  seen  how  people  have  been  dis 
posed  towards  him  during  his  life. — Ver.  20. 
KRUMMACIIER:  The  word:  "Tell  it  not  in  Gath," 
etc.,  has  since  become  a  proverb  in  believing  cir 
cles.  It  is  often  heard  when  one  of  their  num 
ber  has  not  guarded  his  feet,  and  has  somewhere 
given  offence.  Would  that  this  rail  were  but 
more  faithfully  lived  up  to  than  is  for  the  most 
part  the  case!  Would  that  the  honor  of  the 
spiritual  Zion  lay  everywhere  as  near  the  heart 
of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  as  to  David's 
heart  that  of  the  earthly  Zion !  But  how  often 
it  happens  that  they  are  even  zealous  to  uncover 
the  nakedness  of  their  brethren,  and  by  this 
renewal  of  Ham's  offence  become  traitors  in  the 
Church  which  Christ  has  purchased  with  His 
blood.  They  thus  make  themselves  partakers  in 
the  guilt  of  calumniating  the  gospel,  in  that  tliev 
open  the  way  for  it  by  their  perhaps  thoroughly 
malicious  tale-telling — SCIILIKR:  Do  but  let  us 
once  learn  to  love  our  fellow-man,  not  for  the 
sake  of  what  he  is  or  deserves,  but  for  the  Lord's 
sake  who  demands  it  of  us;  then  shall  we,  even 
when  we  suller  injustice,  for  all  that  not  be  want 
ing  in  love,  but  shall  understand  the  blessed  art 
of  showing  love  even  where  we  find  no  love  ! 
How  it  ought  to  shame  us  though  that  David, 
after  long  banishment  and  tribulation,  feels 
nothing  at  the  death  of  Saul  but  mourning  and 
lamentation. — Where  office  and  calling  does  not 
otherwise  demand,  we  should  be  silent  as  to  the 
evil  done  by  a  dead  man,  especially  when  it  was 
a  prince  or  a  king;  love  should  cover  all  that, 
should  find  no  joy  in  saying  much  of  the  faults 
of  others.  But  it  should  be  to  us  a  rightful  con 
cern  and  a  holy  joy  to  bring  to  light  the  good 


that  another  has  done. — ["  De  mortuis  nil  nwi 
&cm«>n." — Tu.] 

[Ver.  -:i.  How  could  David  sincerelv  speak 
thus?  There  came  back  to  him  now  the  recol 
lection  of  those  bright  days  when  he  dwelt  peace 
fully  as  Saul's  sou  and  Jonathan's  brother,  and 
his  heart  melted  into  tenderness  as  he  rivalled 
1  the  amiable  traits  whieh  not  only  his  dear  friend 
Jonathan,  but  even  Saul  iii  his  better  moments, 
'  had  manifested.  Eulogies  over  the  dead  often 
seem  insincere  or  exaggerated  to  those  who  know 
not  the  memories  awakened. — Ver.  2(1.  To  sav, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  Scriptures  speak 
of  the  love  of  C/t/-i*/  as  "passing  the  love  of 
women,"  is  utterly  unwarrantable  "accommoda 
tion." — Til.  ] 

[Vers.  1-10.  A  cunning  schemer  failing  ami 
perishing ;  1)  Amid  bloodshed  and  mortal  agonv 
he  coollv  lavs  a  deep  scheme  to  promote  his  own 
interest.  2)  He  makes  a  cunning  mixture  of 
truth  and  falsehood  (David  could  not  know,  and 
we  cannot  tell,  just  how  much  of  it  was  truei— as 
deep  schemers  usually  do.  X)  He  calculate-  on 
the  narrow  selfishness  of  human  nature — coin- 
monlv  a  verv  safe  basis  of  calculation.  -1)  He  is 
foiled  by  encountering  such  gciii  rositv,  lovaltv 
and  justice  as  he  has  not  been  used  to  and  did 
not  look  for  (vers.  11-15).  The  shrewdest  sche 
mers  sometimes  mistake  their  man.  5)  His 
{>lan  issues  in  benefit  to  another,  but. only  ruin  to 
liuiself.  In  this  world  which  so  abounds  in  sel 
fish  schemers  and  tempters  there  is  yet  a  grace 
that  can  sustain  and  a  Providence  that  overrules. 
-TR.] 

[Vers.  10-27:  HKXRY:  The  excellent  spirit 
which  David  here  shows:  1)  Very  generous  to 
his  enemv,  Saul ;  «i  conceals  his  faults,  ft)  praises 
what  is  worthy.  2)  Very  grateful  to  .Jonathan, 
his  sworn  friend;  a)  nothing  more  delightful  in 
this  world  than  a  true  friend,  ft]  nothing  more 
distressful  than  the  loss  of  sucli  a  friend.  :5 1  Deeply 
concerned  for  the  honor  of  God  (ver.  2").  4) 
Deeply  concerned  for  the  public  welfare.  The 
beautv  of  Israel  slain  (ver.  l(J),  the  mighty  fallen 
(vers."  11),  2-3,  27).— TR.] 


SECOND    SECTION. 

CHAP.  II.  1— III.  6. 
I.  David  anointed  King  over  Judah — dwells  in  Hebron.     Chap.  ii.  1-7. 

1  AND  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  David  inquired  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  say 
ing,  Shall  I  go  up  into  any  [one]  of  the  cities  of  Judah  ?     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
said  unto  him,  Go  up.     And  David  said,  Whither  shall  I  go  up?     And  he  said, 

2  Unto  Hebron.     So  [And]  David  went  up  thither,  and  his  two  wives  also,  Ahinoam 
the  Jezreelitess  and  Abigail,  Nabal's  wife  [the  wife  of  Nabal]   the  Carmelite.1 


[Ver.  2.  On  the  fern,  form 
24 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

here  given  in  some  MS3.  see  notes  on  1  Sam.  xxvii.  3  ;  xxx.  5.—  TB.] 
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3  And  his2  men  that  were  with  him  did  David  bring  up,  every  man  with  his  house- 

4  hold  ;  and  they  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Hebron.     And  the  men  of  Judah  came,  and 
there  they  anointed  David  king  over  the  house  of  Judah. 

And  they  told  David,  saying,  That  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  were  they*  that 

5  buried  Saul.     And  David  sent  messengers  unto  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and 
said  unto  them,  Blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]   that  ye  have  showed  this 

6  kindness  unto  your  lord,  even  [pm.  even]  unto  Saul,  and  have  buried  him.     And 
now,  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  show  [do]  kindness  and  truth  unto  you  ;  and  I  also  will 

7  \_orn.  will]4  requite  [do]  you  this  kindness,  because  ye  have  done  this  thing.     There 
fore  [And]  now,  let  your  hands  be  strengthened  [strong],  and  be  ye  valiant  ;  for 
your  master  [lord]  Saul  is  dead,  and  also  [ins.  me]  the  house  of  Judah  have  [have 
the  house,  etc.]  anointed  me  [pm.  me]  king  over  them. 

II.  Ishbosheth's  anti-godly  Elevation  to  the  Throne  of  all  Israel  through  Abner,  and  the  consequent  long 
Content  between  the  House  of  /Saul  and  the  lLju.se  of  David.  Chap.  ii.  S  —  iii.  0. 

8  But  [And]  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  captain  of  Saul's  host,  took  Ishbosheth  the 

9  son  of  Saul,  and  brought  him  over  to  Mahanaim,  And  made  him  king  over  [for]5 
Gilead  and  over  [for]  the  Ashurites  and  over  [for]  Jezroel,  and  over  Ephraim  and 

10  over  Benjamin  and  over  all  Israel.     Ishbosheth,  Saul  s  sou,  was  forty  years   old 
when  he  began  to  reign  over  Israel,  and  reigned  two  years  ;  but6  the  house  of  Judah 

11  followed  David.7     And  the  time  that  David  was  king  in  Hebron  over  the  house  of 

12  Judah  was  seven  years  and  six  months.     And  Abner  the  sou  of  Ner,  and  the  ser- 

13  vauts  of  Ishbosheth  the  son  of  Saul  went  out  from  Mahauaim  to  Gibeon.     And 
Joab  the  son  of  Zcruiah  and  the  servants  of  David  went  out  ;  and  [ms.  they]  met 
together8  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon  ;  and  they  sat  down,  the  one  [these]   on  the  one 

14  side  of  the  pool,  and  the  other  [those]  on  the  other  side  of  the  pool.     And  Abner 

2  [Vor.  3.  Sept.  roads  "the  men."  which  better  accords  with  Greek  and  Eng.  idiom  (Erdmann  so  has  it  in  the 
Exposition  i.  but  hardly  t-alls  for  a  change  in  the  Ib-b.  text.     Further  on  Sept.  omits  the  verb  "did   bring  up," 
thtas  attaching  the  nomi  "men''  to  the  verb  of  the  preceding  verse.    The  Syr.  also  has  difficulty  with  tins  sen 
tence,  making  the  Hiphil  into  nal.  and  inserting  "and  David"  at  the  beginning  oft  lie  verse,  so  as  to  read:  -and 
David  and  his  men  wore  with  him;  and  David  went  up  and  the  men  of  his  house,  and  they  abode  in  Hebron." 

These  readings  seem  to  substantiate  the  Ueb.  text,  only  they  had  nSi'l  instead  of  rP>Tl,  which  the  Sept.  then 

omitted  as  superfluous.    The  ITob.  Hiphil  is  preferable  because  it  introduces  a  new  statement,  while  the  Syr. 
merely  repeats.  —  Tn.J 

3  [Yer.  4.  So  Erdmann,  Philippson,  Maurer;  but  Wellhausen  declares  it  to  be  an  impossible  construction  in 

Srose.     If  not  impossible,  it  is  unusual  and  hard,  and  the  simple  rendering  of  the,  Syr.  and  Vulg.  :  "the-  men  of 
abe.sh-Gilead  buried  Saul,"  commends  itself,  except  that,  as  this  is  probably  the  answer  to  a  "question:  "who 
buried  Saul?"  we  should  expect  the  subject  "the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead"  to  be  put  us  the  principal  and  essential 
part  of  the  answer.    The  true  form  of  the  sentence  is  not  apparent.  —  Tu.j 

4  [Ver.  G.  The  Fut.  rendering  is  found  in  Sept.,  Sym.,  Vulg.,  anil  the  idea  "requite"  in  the  two  last;  but  the 
context  (with  the  present  text)  points  to  the  Pres.,  and  it  is  better  to  render  the   Ileb.  verb   (nb>*)  uniformly. 
Against  Thenius  Wellhausen  insists  that  the  Hu^'X  cannot  be  rendered  as  Pres.  (this  would  require   Tl^J?), 
and,  since  the  Fut.  does  not  accord  with  the  nts-iil,'  he  would  for  the  latter  substitute  finfi,  and  render:  "I 


will  do  you  good  because  (=  in  place  that)  ye  have  done,"  etc.  (so  the  Vulg.),  which  certainly  gives  a  more  appro 
priate  sense,  though  the  rendering  of  Thenius  (and  Erdmann)  is  not  impossible.—  Tit.  J 

5  [Ver.  9.  The  literal  rendering  of  the  Prep.  (Stf)  is  here  (with  Erdmanu)  in  these  three  cases  retained,  in 
contrast  with  the  following  S^,  "over,"  because  an  error  of  text  does  not  here  seem  probable,  in  spite  of  the 

fact  that  ancient  and  modern  translators  (without  exception,  as  far  as  I  know)  neglect  the  difference.  Erdmann 
attempts  in  the  Exposition  to  point  out  the  difference  of  meaning  between  the  two  Prepositions  in  the  connec 

tion.—  Instead  of  "Ashurites"  many  read  "  Geshurites."—  The  last  word  of  the  verse  PlS.I)  presents  an  example 
of  a  3  pers.  masc.  suffix  (H)  usually  considered  to  be  archaic  for  1;  the  fern,  pointing  (Pl^|)  would  be  possible, 
if  "Israel"  were  considered  in  its  national  unity,  or  as  a  land.—  Tn.] 

6  [Ver.  10.    ^X  =  "  only,  however,"  but  the  rendering  "  only"  would  here  be  ambiguous.—  TK.] 

7  [Ver.  10.  Vers.  10  and  11  are  variously  handled.    Erdmann  inclines  to  follow  Thenius  in  regarding  10  b  and 
11  as  parenthesis,  Wellhausen  regards  10  a  and  11  as  interpolations,  connecting  1(»  b  with  ver.  12.     The  difficulties 
in  the  figures  do  not  prove  ungenuineness  of  the  text,  since  these  may  be  corrupted  by  copyists,  and  the  sum 
mary  chronological  statements  are  natural  and  in  accordance  with  the  manner  of  our  Book.     Ihe  better  view  is 
that  the  Redactor  has  inserted  as  summary  statement  in  his  narrative  either  vers.  10,  11,  or  10  a,  11.     Ihe  objec 
tion  to  Thenius'  view  (which  connects  10  a  with  12)  is  that  10  a  is  clearly  the  ordinary  formula  tor  the  length  of 
a  king's  reign  and  his  age  at  his  accession,  and  therefore  an  independent  sentence.    See  the  remarks  on  1  Sam. 
xiii.  1.  —  Tu.J 

»  [Ver.  13.  The  use  of  the  Ace.  suffix  and  also  the  adv.  HTT    is  remarkable,  since  either  (as  expressing  the 

idea  of  concurrence)  would  seem  to  exclude  the  other.  We  should  expect  either  simply:  "they  met  them  at 
the  pool,"  or  '-they  met  at  the  pool  together."  The  present  text  may  have  arisen  from  the  combination  oi  the 
two  constructions.—  TB.] 
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said  to  Joab,  Let  the  young  men  now  [om.  now]  arise  and   play  before  us.     And 

15  Joab  said,  Lst  them  ari-e.     Then  there  arose  au>l  went  over  by  number  twelve  of 
Benjamin,  which  [who]  pertained9  to  ishbosheth,  the  sou  of  Saul,    and  twelve  of 

16  the  servants  of  David.     And  they  caught  every  one  his  fellow  bv  the  head,    and 
thrust'0  his  sword  into  his  fellow's  side,  so  they  fell  [and  fell]  down  dead  together  ; 
wherefore  [and]  that  place  was  called  Helkath-hazzurim,11   which   is   in   Gibeon. 

17  And  there  was  a  very  sore  battle  that  day,  and  Aimer  was  beaten,  and  the  men  of 
Israel,  before  the  servants  of  David. 

18  And  there  were  three  s<>ns  of  Zeruiah  there,  Joab  and  Abishai  and  Asahel  ;   and 

19  Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe  [gazelle].     And  Asahel    pursued   after 
Aimer,  and  in  going  he  turned  not  [he  turned  not  to  go]  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 

20  the  left  from  following  Aimer.      Then  [And]  Abner  looked  behind  him  and  said, 

21  Art  thou  Asahel?     And  he  answered  [said],  I  am.     And  Abner  said  to  him,  Turn 
thee  aside  to  thy  right  hand  or  to  thy  lei't,  and  lay  thee  hold  on  one  of  the  young 
men,  and  take  thee  his  armor.     But  Asahel  would  not  turn  aside  from   following 

22  of  \_otn  of]  him.     And  Abner  said  again  to  Asahel,  Turn  thee  aside  from  following 
me;  wherefore  should  I  smite  thee  to  the  ground?     how  then  should   I   hold   up 

23  ray  face  to  Joab  thy  brother?      Howbeit  [And]  he   refused  to  turn  aside;  where 
fore  [and]  Abuer  with  the  hinder  end  of  the  spear  smote  him  under  the  fifth  rib 
[in  the  abdomen].1'2  that  [and]  the  spear  came  out  behind  him,  and  he  fell  down 
there  and  died  in  the  same  place  [on  the  spot]  ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  as  many 
as  came  to  the  place  where  Asahel  fell  down  and  died  stood  still. 

24  Joab  also  [And  Joab]  and  Abishai  pursued   after  Abner  ;  and    the   sun   went 
do'.vn  when  they  were  come  [and  they  came]  to  the  hill  of  Amman,  that  llcth  be- 

25  fore  Giah13  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  (Jibeon.     And  the  children  of  Benjamin 
gathered  themselves  together  after  Abner,  and  became  one  troop,  and  stood  on  the 

26  top  of  an  hill.     Then  [And]  Abner  called  to  Joab  and  said,  Shall  the  sword  de 
vour  forever?  knowest  thou  not  that  it  will  be  bitterness  in   the  latter  end?  how 
long  shall  it  be  then,  ere  thou  bid  the  people  return  from  following  their  brethren? 

27  An  I  Joab  said,  As  God  liveth,  unless  thou  hadst  spoken,  surely  [owi.  surely]  then14 
'28  in  the  morning  the  people  had  gone  up  every  one  from  following  his  brother.     So 

[And]  Joab  blew  a  trumpet,  and   all   the   people  stood    still,    and    pursued    after 

29  Israel  no  more,  neither  fought  they  any  more.     And  Abner  and  his  men  walked 
all  that  ninht  through  the  plain,  and  passed  over  Jordan,  and   went   through    all 

30  [ins.  the]  Bithron,  and  they  [om.  they]  came  to  Mahauaim.     And  Joab  returned 

9  [Vor.  1.r>.  Tho  1  is  either  appositionni,  =  "namely,"  or  it  indicates  that  Ishbosheth  had  other  soldiers  be 
sides  Henjaminites.—  Tu.1 

10  [Vor  16.  Some  insert  (after  Sept.)  the  word  "hand"  (IT)  after  the  first  verb  and   road:  "they  laid  every 
man  his  hand  on  the  head  of  his  fellow,  and  his  sword  into  his  fellow's  side,"  on  whi--h  see  Erdmann.    B«">tt«-hcr 
adopts  this  reading,  only  he  puts  the  Aramaie  form  (which  he  supposes  to  !>e  popular)   TN  instead  of  th.-  H<«b. 
V,  in  order  to  account  for  its  falling  out  after  UTN-     This  supposition  of  an  Aramaic  reading  is  somewhat  forced, 
and  the  Reb  is  intelligible  without  the  insertion  of  the  word  "hand."  which  i*  found  in  no  other  ancient  vi-rsion. 
-Tu.] 

11  [Ver.  16.  This  word  of  doubtful  meaning  is  properly  left  untranslated  in  Enir.  A.  V.    The  various  proposed 
renderings  are  discussed  by  Erdniann.—  Tu.j 

"[Ver.  23.  i^Pl-    Not  one  of  the  ancient  VSS.  renders  this  word  "  fifth  rib,"  Sept.  "  loins"  (^6a\  Syr.  "  breast,' 
Chnld.  "side  of  the  loins."  Vulg  "inrjufn  :"  among  moderns  only  Cahen  maintains  it,  after  Rashi  and  the  Tnlmud 
(Sanhrdnn  40,  a).    Gesenius  and  Fiust  connect  the  word  with  a  root  (found  in  Arabic),  meaning  ' 
strong."  —  TR.] 

w  [Ver.  24   To  the  reading  of  tho  verse  Wellhausen  objects:  1)  that  a  trn»/  is  stated  to  be  tho  goal  of  the  pur- 
Buit  ;  2)  that  the  pursuit,  starting  from  Gibeon  (ver  1G\  nevertheless  ends  on  the  van  to  Gibeon  :  3)  that  the  name 
Giah  is  unknown  and  suspicious.    He  therefore  substitutes  'j,  "ravine,"  for  TT1  supposing  that  tl 
signed  to  locate  the  hill  Amman  appropriately  by  a  valley;  hut  as  the  combination  "valley  of  the  way"  thus 
obtained  gives  no  sense,  he  finally  throws  out  the  'J  and  reads  :  "  opposite  the  way  of  the  wilderness  "  (remark 
ing  very  justly  that  roads  in  Palestine,  being  unchangeable,  answered  as  well  as  rivers  for  topographical  defini 
tion*.    'Here  this  generally  acute  critic  has  made  difficulties  for  himself.     For  1)  the  pursuit  ends  not  on  a  road, 
but  at  a  hill  on  a  certain  road  ;  2)  the  pursuit  is  not  said  not  to  have  reached  Gibeon,  but  to  have  reach" 
on  the  road  to  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon,  which  may  have  been  of  considerable  extent;  3)  as  to  Giah,  many  other 
wise  unknown  names  occur  once  in  the  Old  Testament.    It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  hill  of  ver.  /o  i 
identical  with  Amman  in  ver.  24,  or  to  change  the  nn«  into  HK  °r  something  else.—  Tn.J 


[Ver.  27.  Literally:  "at  that  time  from  the  morning."  The  second  '3,  rendered  in  Eng.  A.  V.  "surely," 
is  bettor  taken  as  repetition  of  the  first,  the  Conj.  introducing  the  clause,  -  that,  and  usually  omitted  in  Eng- 
lish.-Ta.] 
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from  following  Abner ;  and  when  [om.  when]  he  had  [pm.  had]  gathered  all  the 
people  together,  [ins.  and]  there  lacked  of  David's  servants  nineteen  men  and  Asa- 

31  hel.     But  [And]  the  servants  of  David  had  smitten  of  Benjamin  and  of  Abner's 

32  men,  so  thatlb  three  hundred  and  three-score  men  died.     And  they  took  up  Asahel 
and  buried  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father  which  was  in  Bethlehem.16    And 
Joab  and  his  men  went  all  night,  and  they  {om.  they]  came  to  Hebron  at  break 
of  day. 

CHAP.  III.  1     Now  [And]  there  was  long  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the 
house  of  David  ;  but  [and]  David  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  house  of 

2  Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaker.     And  unto  David  were  sons  born17  in  Hebron ; 

3  and  his  first-born  was  Amnon,  of  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess ;  And  his  second,  Chi- 
leab,  of  Abigail,  the  wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite;  and  the  third,  Absalom  the  son 

4  of  Maacah  the  daughter  of  Talmai  king  of  Geshur ;  And  the  fourth,  Adonijah  the 

5  son  of  Haggith ;  and  the  fifth,  Shephatiah  the  son  of  Abital ;  And  the  sixth,  Ith- 
ream,  by  Eglah  David's  wife.     These  were  born  to  David  in  Hebron.     And  it 
came  to  pass,  while  there  was  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of 
David,  that  Abner  made  himself  strong  for  the  house  of  Saul. 


16  [Ver.  31.  The  text  here  is  corrupt;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  restore  it,  The  Chald.  follows  the  Heb.  word  by 
word;  the  Vulg.  inserts  the  Rel.  Pron.:  ''three,  hundred  and  sixty  who  also  died;1'  the  Syr.  omits  the  verb 
"  died  "  in  ver.  31,  and  inserts  it  (Sing.)  at  the  end  of  ver.  30.  Literally  the  Heb.  reads  :  "  smote  of  Benjamin,  etc., 
three  hundred  and  sixty  men.  they  died."  Not  only  is  the  syntax  impossible,  but  also  the  addition  of  the  state 
ment  that  the  smitten  men  died  is  unusual,  being  involved  in  the  word  "smite  "  (according  to  the  Heb.  usage). 
The  simplest  course  would  be  to  omit  the  word  -'died,"  and  read  ''smote  ....  three  hundred  and  sixty  men." 
Perhaps  a  marginal  explanation  has  here  gotten  into  the  text  (Wellh.).  —  TR.] 


16  [Ver.  32.  Some  MSS.  insert  2  before   Qn      JV3-—  TR.] 

1T  [Ver.  2.  Kethib  is  Pual,  Qeri  Niphal.  For  an  example  of  tjie  latter  see  xiv.  27.  The  text-form  may  be  Perf. 
Pual,  -llVl;  but  some  prefer  to  regard  it  as  Impf.,  nb;i  for  nV'l,  as  the  Pual  Partcp.  occurs  without  the  pre- 
formative  'b.—  TR.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

I.  Ch.  ii.  1-7.  David's  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
Judah,  and  his  residence  in  Hebron. — Ver.  1.  The 
inquiry  of  the  Lord  was  made  through  17 rim  and 
Thummim,  cornp.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  lOsq.;  xxx. 
7,  8  sq.  The  high-priest  Abiathar  with  the 
Ephod  was  with  David,  1  Sam.  xxii.  30;  xxiii. 
6.  At  this  dceisive  turning-point  of  his  unquiet 
life  he  wished  to  know  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
The  "after  this"  refers  to  all  that  is  narrated  in 
ch.  i.  and  1  Sam.  xxxi.  The  motive  for  inqui 
ring  of  the  Lord  is  thereby  at  the  same  time-  in 
dicated.  He  saw  that  the  promise  of  the  king 
dom  was  now  to  be  fulfilled  to  him.  As  he  could 
no  longer  remain  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
but  must  return  to  his  country,  and  as  the  north 
ern  part  of  the  land  was  held  by  the  Philistines, 
the  return  to  the  territory  of  his  own  tribe  was 
most  natural ;  for  there,  where  he  had  a  long 
time  found  refuge  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5),  he  might 
count  on  a  large  following  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26  sq.) 
and  firm  support  and  protection  against  the  re 
mains  of  Saul's  army  under  Abner.  To  the  first 
question  he  receives  from  the  Lord  the  definite 
answer  that  he  is  to  return  to  Judah.  To  the 
second  question :  "Whither?"  the  answer  is:  ''To 
Hebron.}>  This  city,  situated  in  a  valley  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  14)  in  the  most  mountainous,  and  there 
fore  the  safest  part  of  Judah,  held  to  be  a  holy 
place  from  the  recollections  of  the  Patriarchal 
time,  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  Tribe  of 
Judah,  an  ancient  royal  city  and  a  priestly  city 
(Josh.  xii.  10;  xxi.  11),  must  now  have  had  for 
David  a  very  special  importance,  which  appeared 


all  the  clearer  from  the  divine  decision   and  in 
respect  to  his   future  life   became   indubitable ; 
here  now  was  to  be  fulfilled  the  old  Patriarchal' 
promise  (Gen.  xlix.  8  sq.),  the   establishment  of 
the  theocratic  kingdom  in  the  Tribe  of  Judah. 

Ver.  2  sq.  In  accordance  with  the  will  and 
direction  of  his  God  he  went  thither  with  his 
whole  family.  But  also  the  men  that  were 
with  him  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxvii.  2).  he  led  thi 
ther  into  the  cities  of  Hebron,  that  is,  the  places 
that  belonged  to  the  district  of  Hebron;* 
every  man  with  his  house,  a  complete  and 
permanent  colonization  of  David's  entire  follow 
ing  took  place,  the  foundation  of  David's  royal 
authority,  which  was  established  with  its  seat  in 
Hebron.  For  it  is  forthwith  declared  in  ver.  4  a 
that  the  "men  of  Judah,"  that  is,  the  elders _as 
the  representatives  of  the  Tribe  anointed  him 
king  over  the  house  (the  tribe)  of  Judah.  See  ch. 
v.  3,  where  the  eiders  of  all  Israel  come  to  make 
him  king  over  the  whole  nation.  The  first 
anointment  received  from  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi.) 
denoted  the  divine  consecration  to  the  royal 
office ;  this  second  one,  performed  by  the  Elders 
of  Judah,  was  the  public  solemn  installation  of 
David  (based  on  that  anointment)  into  this  office. 


*  |  On  Hebron  (twenty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem)  see 
the  books  of  travel  and  Bible-dietionaries.  Stanley  has 
given  in  his  "History  of  the  Jewish  Church,'  Vol.  I., 
App.  II.,  an  interesting  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Prinee 
of  Wales  thither  in  1802.  Bib.  Com.  calls  attention  to 
the  unusual  phrase  "  cities  of  Hebron,"  as  if  Hebron 
were  the  name  of  a  district,  the  common  designation 
of  dependent  towns  being  "villages"  or  "daughters 
(Josh.  xv.  36  ;  Num.  xxi.  25).  No  doubt  the  name  of  the 
citv  Hebron  attached  itself  to  the  surrounding  district. 
-TR.] 


CHAP.  II.  l-III.  6. 
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Comp.  Saul's  first  anointment  by  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
x.  1)  and  his  subsequent  public  inauguration  as 
king  by  the  Elders,  1  Sam.  x.  21;  xi.  15.  —  So 
two  anointments  of  Solomon  are  described,  1 
Chron.  xxiii.  1  sq.;  xxix.  22.  The  anointing  of 
David  was  perhaps  hastened  because  Abncr's 
purpose  (ver.  8  sq.)  was  already  known.  [On 
the  motives  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  in  making 
David  their  king  see  Chandler's  "  Life  of  David" 
Bk.  II.,  eh.  30.—  Tu.] 

Yers.  4  b-1.  David's  first  aft  as  king.  The 
message  to  the  Jabeshites  with  thanks  for  their 
burial  of  Saul  and  the  announcement  of  his 
anointing  as  king.  —  And  they  told  David. 
•aying  (Luther:  And  when  it  was  told  David 
that)  the  men  of  Jabesh  are  they  that 
buried  Saul.  (The  form)  of  this  sentence 
would  certainly  be  somewhat  "  hard  and  ill-con 
structed"  (Then.),  but  for  the  obvious  pre-suppo- 
sition  that  David,  having  heard  of  and  deeply 
lamented  Saul's  death  on  the  battle-field,  inquired 
whether  the  body  of  the  "Anointed  of  the  Lord" 
had  been  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  uneircum- 
eised  and  buried  in  the  sacred  soil  of  his  native 
land.  S.  Schmid  well  remarks  of  this  explana 
tion  (which  Treme'lius  has)  that  "it  accords 
with  David's  pietv."  It  is  thus  natural  to  sup 
pose  that  David,  now  by  (rod's  providence  king 
in  Said's  stead,  in  consequence  of  the  afflicting 
news  that  had  wrung  from  him  such  a  lament, 
purposes  to  give  a  becoming  roval  burial  to  tin 
man  whose  person  had  always  been  sacred  to  him, 
and  whose  heroic  greatness  and  virtues  he  had  so 
passionately  celebrated.  There  is  therefore  no 
need  for  the  bold  emendation  of  Thenius  (after 
Yulg.  and  Sept.),  who  would  read  simplv:  "it 
was  told  David  that  the  men  of  Jabesh  buried 
Saul."*  —  On  the  burial  by  the  faithful  and  grate 
ful  Jabeshites  of  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
brought  away  from  Bethshean,  nee  I  Sam.  xxxi. 
11  sq.  —  Yer.  •">.  The  in<\^a;/e  to  the  Jabeshites 
was  couched  in  the  tone  of  royal  authority.  It 
convevs  1)  a  (/rate/id  invocation  of  blessing  for  the 
noble  deed  of  love  that  they  have  wrought  on 
Saul  by  burying  him;  the  phrase  "your  lord" 
indicates  that  they  had  herein  acted  as  became 
their  relation  to  Saul  as  their  king  and  lord.  — 
Yer.  0.  And  now  the  Lord  do  to  you 
kindness  and  truth.—  This  is  the  expansion 
of  the  wish  of  blessing  in  ver.  5.  The  first  noun 
O?n)>  favor,  kindness  i.s  not  merely  pardoning 
grace  (Keil),  but  in  general  the  gracious  love 
that  God  shows  His  people  on  the  ground  of 
His  covenant  with  them.  The  second  (^*r^i, 
truth  is  the  trustworthiness  and  attestation  of 
all  His  promises.  David  wishes  them  all  exhi 
bitions  of  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  the  Lord 
for  the  faithful  love  which  they  showed  king 
Saul  even  in  his  death.  —  And  I  also  do  you 
this  good,  because  ye  have  done  this 


*  Sept.  has  ItfN  (—  quod)  after  ^DxS,  and  the  latter 
is  omitted  by  Vulg.;  Thenius  hence  supposes  that 
"toX1?  got  into  the  text  by  mistake  (through  careless 
looking)  for  ^L7X<  and  that  the  latter,  being  added  by 

way  of  supplement  in  the  margin,  thonce  got  into  the 
wrong  plauo  in  the  text.  [See  "Text,  and  Gram." 
—  TE.J 


thing;  the  good  that  he  does  them  is  not  merely 
this  wish  for  the  divine  blessing  (Keil),  or  there 
with  a  gift  of  honor  (Bunsen),  but  this  honorable 
royal  embassy  with  expression  of  thanks  and 
invocation  of  blessing.  The  rendering:  "And  I 
a l-o  wish  to  show  you  such  kindne**"  (S.  Schmid, 
Clerieus,  De  Wette)  gives  no  appropriate  sense, 
whether  the  comparison  be  referred  to  <  iod's 
goodness  or  to  the  deed  of  the  Jabeshites.  The 
nius  excellently :  "greeting  you  with  blessing  by 
my  ambassadors." — [  Kug.  A.  Y.,  Patrick  and 
Philippson  give  the  incorrect  future  rendering. — 
Tu.]  —  Ver.  7  adds  2  i  fncnnritgi'mi'iit  and  o7«//Yo- 
ti<m:  let  your  hands  be  strong  means  not: 
be  consoled!  but:  "be  uf  strung  ontragi-."1  And 
be  sons  of  power  [valiant  j,  that  is,  -how  your 
selves  brave  men  and  unappalled.  [The  phrase 
means  in  general  "men  of  force,"  the  context 
showing  whether  the  force  intended  is  moral, 

intellectual  or  physical.  The  word  (Vn)  is  used 
of  Ruth  (Ruth  iii.  11)  and  of  the  "virtuous  wo 
man"  in  I'rov.  xxxi.  10,  and  cUewhcre  of  war 
like  valor  and  of  wealth.  />'//>.  ('<>n>.:  the  oppo 
site  of  "men  of  virtue"  are  "men  of  Ilelial," 
that  is,  men  of  no  force  of  character. — Tit.] — The 
(jnnuid  ('3)  of  this  exhortation  is  at  the  same 
time  the  explanation  of  its  importance  for  the 
interests  of  David  as  anointed  kinur.  In  the  rea 
son  assigned  he  shows  them  not  diiveilv,  but 
indirectly  that  he  has  been  made  king  <>f  J>K/,I/I, 
t/ieir  king  Saul  being  dead.  But  his  exhortation 
to  valor  and  courage  is  intelligible  onlv  on  the 
supposition  that  he  gives  them  to  understand 
that  for  them  also  he  has  taken  Saul's  place  as 
king,  and  that  thev  mu<t  valiantlv  espouse  and 
defend  his  cause  against  his  enemies,  the  partv 
of  Saul  under  the  lead  of  Aimer.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  or  not  Ishbosheth  had  at  this  time  been 
already  set  up  as  king  bv  Aimer.  But  from  ver. 
U  I  which  states  that  Gilead  was  one  of  the  dis 
tricts  gained  by  Aimer  for  Ishbosheth)  it  is  evi 
dent  that  David,  seeing  Aimer's  movement  thi 
ther  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  7),  must  have  been 
concerned  to  secure  to  himself  the  capital  citv 
[Jabesh]  of  this  province  '  .Joseph.,  Ant.  \  i.  ">, 
1 ).  Whether  he  succeeded  in  this  is  questiona 
ble.  His  demand  that  it  should  recognize  him 
as  king  was  justly  founded  on  his  dirine  cull  to  be 
king  over  the  whole  people  in  Saul's  stead,  comp. 
iii.  9.  10.  So  certainly  aloiiij  with  sincere  grati 
tude  "there  w;us  policy  in  this  embassy"  iThen.i, 
but  it  wad  a  thoroughly  justitiable  theocratic 
policy. 

II."  Chap.  ii.  8— iii.  f>.  Mihoshrth's  antigodhf  ele 
vation  to  the  throne  of  Israel  b>/  Aimer  and  (lie  thence 
resulting  irar. — Yer.  8.  On  Aimer  see  1  Sam.  xiv. 

50. He  had  taken  Ishbosheth  the  son  of 

Saul,  and  brought  him  over  to  Mahanaim, 
that  is,  across  the  Jordan.  Ishbosheth  had  pro 
bably  taken  part  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Gilboa,  and  as  he  survived,  Abner  his  uncle 
saved  him  together  with  the  force  under  his  com 
mand  in  the  flight  across  the  Jordan  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  7),  in  order  to  keep  the  kingdom  in  the 
house  of  Saul.  This  retreat  across  the  Jordan 
passed  from  Bethshean  or  Mount  Gilboa  south 
east  into  Gilead,  where  not  the  city  Jabesh  (as 
we  might  expect  from  the  foregoing),  but  Maha 
naim  (that  is,  "  two  camps,"  Gen.  xxxii.  2)  be- 
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came  the  abode  of  Ishbosheth.  In  the  division 
of  the  land  this  place  was  assigned  to  the  Tribe 
of  Gad,  and  lay  on  the  border  between  it  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  26,  30)  on  the 
Jabbok  [the  present  Wad y  Zerqa] .  It  was  after 
wards  given  to  the  Levites,  Josh  xxi.  38.  At  a 
later  period  David  found  refuge  there  in  his  flight 
from  Absalom,  xvii.  24. — Ishbosheth  according  to 
1  Chron.  viii.  33;  ix.  39,  was  Saul's  fourth  son, 
while  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  49  only  three  are  named, 
who  also  fell  with  him  in  the  battle,  1  Sam.  xxxi. 
2.  But  in  Chronicles  he  is  called  Eshbaal,  that 
is,  "Fire  of  Baal"  [or  "man  of  Baal."— TR.]. 
For  the  name  of  the  god  Baal  in  IIos.  ix.  10; 
Jer.  iii.  24,  is  put  as  equivalent  boxhefh  [shame] 
in  order  to  indicate  the  reproach  and  shame  of 
idol-worship  (comp.  Isa.  xlii.  17;  xlv.  10).  So 
for  Gideon's  surname  Jerubbaal  (Jmlg.  vi.  32; 
viii.  35)  we  find  Jerubbesheth  (2  Sam.  xi.  21). 
Similarly  the  name  E*hb<i(d  was  changed  into 
Ishbosheth—1'  man  of  shame  or  disgrace."  Ewald's 
supposition  that  bosheth  was  originally  used  in  a 
good  sense— "reverence,  awe,"  is  without  foun 
dation,  and  is  in  opposition  to  the  fact  that  the 
word  occurs  only  in  a  bad  sense.  It  is  therefore 
a  natural  conjecture  that  the  change  of  Kshbaal 
to  Ishbosheth  had  reference  to  the  shame  and 
disgrace  that  befell  Saul's  house  in  the  person 
of  this  his  last  sou,  Ps.  xxxv.  20  being  thus  ful 
filled. — [It  seems  more  probable  that  the  name 
Baal  =  lord  was  in  early  times  given  to  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  proper  names  were  formed  from  it, 
as  Eshbaal  or  Ishbaal  =  man  of  the  lord;  after- 
Avards  when  the  worship  of  the  false  Baal  was 
introduced  into  Israel,  the  change  above-described 
was  made.  Possibly  this  change  was  made  by 
later  editors  and  scribes,  and  the  original  form 
was  retained  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  because 
this  book  was  less  read  than  the  prophetic  histo 
rical  books. — Tu.] — That  Ishbosheth  was  a  weak, 
characterless  tool  in  the  hand  of  Aimer  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  interests  of  the  fallen  royal 
house  is  already  intimated  in  the  words:  And 
Abner  took  Ishbosheth  and  carried  him  over. — Ma- 
hanaim  was  fitted  by  its  position  to  be  a  refuge 
for  Ishbosheth  and  the  remains  of  the  defeated 
army. — Ver.  9.  And  made  him  king,  as  being 
in  his  view  the  legitimate  heir  to  Saul's  royal 
throne.  Then  follows  the  statement  of  the  dis 
tricts  over  which  Abner  extended  Ishbosheth's 
authority :  he  made  him  king  for  Gilead,  in 
which  was  the  central  point  of  his  dominion, 
Mahanaim,  whence  consequently  the  territory  of 
the  two  and  a  half  east-jordanic  tribes  in  the  first 
place,  which  in  contrast  with  the  west-jordanic 
Canaan  (Josh.  xxii.  9,  13,  15,  32;  Judg.  v.  17; 
xx.  1)  is  put  as  equivalent  to  Gilead,  was  claimed 
for  Ishbosheth.  The  change  of  prepositions, 

three  times  "to,  fcyr"  (/«),  and  three  times 
"over"  foyj),  is  neglected  by  all  the  versions, 
which  take  the  first  as  equivalent  to  the  second. 
The  difference,  however,  is  to  be  retained;  see 
Ew.,  $  217  i  and  c.  The  former,  as  sign  of  move 
ment  "to"  [occurring  in  the  Hebrew  text  with 
Gilead,  the  Ashurites  and  Jezreel],  indicates 
those  regions  over  which  Abner  gradually  ex 
tended  Ishbosheth's  authority,  being  obliged  to 
wrest  them  from  the  Philistines  by  continued 
wars ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Philis 


tines  followed  the  flying  Israelites  across  the  Jor 
dan,  and  that  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa  the  dis 
tricts  of  the  Ashurites  and  Jezreel  remained 
securely  in  their  possession.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  "Ashurites"  here  cannot  be  the  Arabian 
tribe  of  Asshurim  in  Gen.  xxv.  3  (Maur.)  nor 
the  Assyrians.  The  Chald.  has  "over  the  tribe 
of  Asher;"  but,  apart  from  the  in  that  case 
strange  insertion  of  the  Article  (Then.),  this  ex 
planation  does  not  accord  with  the  position  of 
the  other  districts  here  mentioned,  according  to 
which  the  territory  of  Asher  must  have  embraced 
also  that  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  which  is  not 
supposable.  According  to  the  view  of  Bachicnne 
cited  by  Keil  the  reference  is  to  the  city  Asher 
(Josh.  xvii.  7)  with  its  territory,  since  this  city 
lay  south-east  of  Je/reel,  and  Abner  might  well 
from  Gilead  have  first  subjected  this  region  to 
fshbosheth.  But  in  that  case  (Keil)  no  reason 
appears  why  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  (Ashur 
ites)  is  given  instead  of  that  of  the  citv  (Asher), 
and  the  mention  of  a  city  among  districts  is  im 
probable.  The  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
to  adopt  the  reading  "Geshurites"  found'  in 
Vulg.,  Syr.  and  Ar.,  and  approved  by  Then., 
Winer  (R.  W.  I.  414)  and  Ewald.  This  mis 
reading  might  easily  have  gotten  into  the  text. 
This  G<'*linr  cannot,  however,  be  the  district 
whose  inhabitants,  "Geshurim"="bridgemen," 
appear  in  the  south  of  Palestine  in  connection 
with  Philistia  (Josh.  xiii.  2),  and  are  mentioned 
along  with  Girates  and  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8);  nor  can  it  be  the  little  kingdom  of 
Geshur  which  belonged  to  Syria  (xv.  8),  and 
there  formed  an  independent  State  (iii.  3;  xiii. 
37;  xiv.  23).  From  this  latter  is  to  be  distin 
guished  (against  Keil)  a  district  of  the  same  name 
which  (Dent.  iii.  llsq. ;  Josh.  xii.  5  sq.)  with 
the  region  of  the  Maachathites  on  the  west  formed 
the  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Bashan  and  at  the 
same  time  touched  Gilead.  But  the  Maachathites 
dwelt  on  the  southwestern  declivity  of  Ilermon, 
at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  (so  Jerome).  We 
shall  therefore  have  to  look  for  the  Geshurites 
(whose  district  is  named  also  in  Josh.  xiii.  11 
along  with  both  Gilead  and  Hermon)  together 
with  the  Maachathites  south  of  Hermon  in  the 
upper  Jordan-region  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
That  this  district  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
independent  ''kingdom"  of  Geshur  in  Syria  is 
clear  also  from  Josh.  xiii.  13:  "the  children  of 
Israel  drove  not  out  the  Geshurites  and  the 
Maachathites,  and  Geshur  and  Maachath  have 
dwelt  among  Israel  to  this  day,"  whence  it  ap 
pears  that  it  belonged  to  the  Israelitish  territory. 
The  name  Geshur  (Bridgeland)  it  doubtless  re 
ceived  from  the  numerous  crossings  that  con 
nected  the  two  banks  of  the  Jordan  ( Winer,  The- 
nius). — And  for  Jezreel — this  district  called 
after  the  city  of  the  same  name,  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  in  which  Israel  succumbed  to  the 
Philistines,  was  the  great  fruitful  plain  (TO  /.teya 
KEiYiov,  1  Mac.  xii.  49;  Jos.,  Ant.  XV.  1,  22  u.s.) 
whose  recovery  must  have  particularly  occupied 
Abner. — To  these  three  great  regions,  which  are 
mentioned  in  geographical  order,  are  added, 
going  from  north  to  south  (with  the  preposition 
/£_,  "over"),  the  tribe-territories  of  Ephraim 
and  Benjamin. — He  made  him  king  over 
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jamin,  these  tribes,  which  J  plained  by  Ewald  as  above  statejd  by  Erdmann, 
quered  by  the  Philistines,  or  if  the  numeral  be  incorrect,  this  merely  leaves 
the  JIou-c  of  Saul. — And  doubtful  the  duration  of  Ishbosheth's  reign  (as 
Saul's  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  1  t,  and  does  not  invalidate 
the  clause.  Exception  is,  however,  specially 
taken  to  I<hhosheth's  age  as  here  given,  forty. 
The  context,  it  is  said,  represents  him  as  a  vouth 
or  child,  and  moreover,  a-  probably  Saul's  young 
est  son,  he  mii-t  have  been  several  years  vounger 
than  Jonathan,  who  was  the  ol<le-t  son,  and 
ig  Jonathan  seems  to  have  been  nearly  of  the  same 
age  with  David,  about  thirtv,  when  he  died.  To 
this  it  may  he  an-wnvd  that  Nibo-heth  need  not 
have  been  much  younger  than  Jonathan  (espe 
cially  if  Saul  had  more  than  one  wit'-:,  that 
Jonathan  may  have  been  twelve  years  older  than 
David  without  bar  to  their  friendship,  that  Jona 
than  may  easily  at  the  age  of  forty  two  have  h-ft 
just  one  infant  child  rj  Sam.  iv.  1  ,  and  that 
Saul  might  have  been  a  hii-band  and  a  lather  at 
the  age  of  twenty-oil.1,  and,  dying  a  stout  warrior 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  have  left  a  son  of  forty- 
two.  There  is  no  diilicultv  in  the<e  .-uppo-itions 
single  or  combined.  P>ut  if  the  number  fort v  be 
incorrect,  this  does  not  allect  the  geii'iineiie-s  Of 
the  clause.  The  editor  thought  it  well  to  insert 
here  these  chronological  statements  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  narrative  of  the  war  between  the 
house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of  David.  It  is 
quite  possible,  but  by  no  means  certain,  that  the 
numerals  have  been  h»t  or  corrupted  by  copyists. 
See  "Text,  and  (Irani." — TH.  ] 

Ver.  lii.-q.  l-i-om  ver.  1  "2  on  is  related  how 
Aimer,  after  actually  e-labli-hing  I-hbo-ln-th  as 
king  over  /.</•"-/,  begins  the  conllict  again-t  David 
in  order  to  subject  Judah  al-o  to  Ishbosheth. 
Hi-  could  not  have  undertaken  this  war,  if  he 


Ephraim  and  Benjamin, 

had  not  yet  been  com 
holding  no  doubt  to 

over  all  (the  rest  of)  Israel,  that  i-*,  over  all 
that  country  which  afterwards  formed  the  king 
dom  of  Israel  (Then.). 

Vers.  10,  11.  Duration  of  fxhboshcth' a  reiyn  over 
Israel  and  of  David's  in  Hebron. — Forty  years 
old  was  Ishbosheth  when  he  became 
king  over  Israel. — The  words:  on'r  I*r<n-l  con 
nect  themselves  with  and  take  up  the  cl 
words  of  ver.  9  :  "  and  over  all  Txnw/."  The  fol 
lowing:  and  he  reigned  two  years  might 
therefore  be  understood  of  his  reign  over  all 
Israel  excluding  Judah,  the  words  "over  Israel" 
being  naturally  supplied  from  the  context.  Ab 
ner,  in  fact,  on  account  of  the  wars  necessary  to 
conquer  from  the  Philistines  at  least  the  three 
regions  mentioned  in  ver.  9,  could  only  gradually 
establish  Ishbosheth's  royal  authority,  and  could 
not  make  him  king  over  all  I.<r<t<'l  till  after  the 
clearing  of  those  districts.  It  mav  well  be  sup 
posed  that  this  reconquering  process  took  live 
and  a  half  years.  This  explanation  (Ewald, 
Jiunsen,  Keil)  sets  aside  the  seeming  discrepancy 
that  arises  when  we  compare  the  statements 
that  Ishbosheth  was  king  two  years,  and  that 
David  reigned  in  Hebron  over  Judah  seven  years 
and  six  months;  and  it  vet  remains  bevond 
doubt  that  Ishbosheth's  elevation  to  the  throne 
was  nearly  synchronous  with  David's  anointment 
as  king  over  Judah,  and  his  murder  (ch.  iv. ),  up 
to  which  he  was  king,  with  the  anointing  of 
David  as  king  over  all  Israel.  Ishbosheth  occu 
pied  the  throne  as  long  as  David  was  king  over 
Judah  ;  but  he  was  only  tt>'o  »/mr.s  king  or<>r  fxntt'l, 
which  he  could  really  become  only  after  the  gra- 


dual  expul-ion  of  the  Philistine*.  However,  I  had  not  fm islu-d  the  war  auain-t  the  Philistines 
instead  of  this  explanation  the  reading  of  The- j  for  the  establishment  of  Ishbosheth's  authority 
nius  (which,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  some  vio-  ;  urrr  /x/vrc/,  so  that  he  knew  that  he  was  secure  on 
lence  to  the  syntax)  commends  itself  as  better:  that  side.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  David  had  at  no 
he  takes  the  passage  from  *'  but  the  house  of  Ju-  ,  time  and  in  no  wav  planned  or  be;run  ho-iilities 
dab"  to  the  end  of  ver.  11  as  parenthesis,  and  against  Ishbosheth.  Rather  he  was  forced  into 
renders:  and  when  he  had  reigned  two  T/C'//-.S  (only  war  by  the  latter  through  Abner.  F,-nm  Mulm- 
the  house  of  Judah  followed  David,  and  the  time  nui/n,  where  Ishbosheth's  headquarter-;  had  hilh- 
that  David  was  king  in  Hebron  over  the  house  erto  been,  Abner  advanced  with  his  armv  a^ain-i 


David  to  (iib&iii  (the  present  Jib  in  the  western 
part  of  Benjamin,  live  miles  north  of  Jeru-ahm  i 
in  order  thence  to  march  southward  on  Hebron 
to  attack  David. — [/>//>.  Coin.:  To  <jo  nut  is  a 
technical  phrase  for  going  out  to  war. — Tu.] 

\'er.  lo.  Though  David  had  no  hostile  design* 
against  Ishbosheth,  he  was  yet  fully  prepared 
against  such  a  fore-ecu  attack. — [Some  hold  less 
well  that  war  was  already  going  on  between  the 
two  princes. — Tu.] — To  [shbosheth's  army  under 
Ahm'r  he  opposed  a  force  under  Joab.  Joab,  the 
son  of  David's  sister  Zeruiah  (1  Chron.  ii.  l»>i, 
had  no  doubt  already,  as  his  brother  Abishai 
(who  was  with  David  during  his  persecution,  as 
David's  family  also,  1  Sam.  xxii.,  came  to  him 
for  protection  against  Saul ),  had  a  military  train- 

rupting  the  narrative.  It  seems  probable  that  10  ing  with  his  uncle,  and  taken  a  prominent  posi- 
a  and  11  are  parenthetical  chronological  state-  ,  tion  among  his  warriors;  else  he  would  not  now 
ments;  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  appear  as  the  chief  leader  of  David's  forces.  In 
rejected  ;  they  may  be  regarded  as  explanatory  the  roll  of  heroes  in  ch.  xxiii.  8  sq.  his  name  is 
insertions  by  the  editor  of  the  book.  As  to  the  not  given,  probably  because  he  already  then 
chronology,  there  is  no  objection  to  be  made  to  ,  stood  above  them  all  as  General,  as  we  mav  con- 
ver.  11,  which  is  well  supported  (1  Kings  ii.  11),  ,  jecture  from  xxiii.  18,  24  (Vaihinger  in  Herzog 
and'  the  two  years  of  ver.  10  is  reasonably  ex-  '  VI.  712).  As  General-in-chief  he  appears  in 


of  Judah  was  seven  years  and  six  months'),  tl«'n 
went  nut  Abner,  etc.  The  harmonistie  attempt  of 
S.  Sehmid,  Cler.  and  others  who  hold  that  David 
reigned  two  years  over  Judah  till  the  murder  of 
Ishbosheth  and  then  further  five  and  a  half  years 
over  hrncl  in  Hebron  till  the  conquest  of  Jerusa 
lem,  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  words 
(ver.  11) :  David  reigned  over  Judah  seven 
years  and  six  months.  Equally  untenable 
is  the  view  that  the  two  years  of  Ishbo^heth's 
reign  were  the  time  of  quiet  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  David,  during  which  Abner  played 
the  chief  part  (Grotitis) — for  Ishbosheth  was  king 
till  his  murder  after  Aimer's  death. —  [Wellhausen 
connects  ver.  106  with  ver.  9,  and  throws  out  10 
a  as  chronologically  wrong,  and  ver.  11  as  inter- 
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the  official  lists,  viii.  1C;  xx.  13.- -The  too  ar 
mies  met  at  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  David  having  Jias- 
tened  to  anticipate  Aimer's  attack  on  the  territory 
of  Judah,  and  to  cany  the  war  into  Ishbosheth's 
territory.  The  pool'  of  Gibeon  is  the  "great 
water"  mentioned  in  Jer.  xli.  12;  there  is  still 
in  Jib  (the  ancient  Gibeon)  in  a  cave  a  copious 
spring  [forming  a  large  reservoir],  and  not  far 
beneath  [on  the  side  of  the  hill]  the  remains  of 
an  open  tank  which  Kobinson  (II.  353  sq.  [Am. 
ed.  455  and  ii.  256])  saw,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long  and  one  hundred  feet  wide,  about  equal 
to  the  pool  of  Hebron.  Comp.  Toblcr^  Topogra 
phic  von  Jerusalem  II.  515  sq.  [and  Smith's  Bib. 
Diet.,  Art.  ( jribeon.— TR.].  The  armies  encamped 
at  this  pool  opposite  one  another,  the  one  on 
this  side,  the  other  on  that  side. 

Vers.  14-10.  To  avoid  a  bloody  civil  war  and 
perhaps  also  to  escape  personal  conflict  with  his 
near  friend  (ver.  2Jj  Joab,  Abner  proposes  to 
Joab  to  decide  the  contest  by  a  duel  between 
individual  warriors  ("young  men,"  Q1"!^,  comp. 
ver.  21)  put  up  on  both  sides.  This  word  "play" 
(pnpO  is  used  of  children  in  the  street  (Zech. 
viii.  5),  of  beasts  in  the  sea  (Ps.  civ.  20),  and  so 
here  of  warlike  play,  =  to  wrestle,  but  not  to 
denote  a  game  of  arms  for  entertainment  (Ew.), 
but  a  scrioitu  battle-play  to  decide  the  matter  for 
both  armies  (comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.)  as  the  result 
(ver.  10)  shows. — Joab  accepts  the  proposal  iin- 
mediately,  a  sign  that  it  was  agreeable  to  him. 
Twelve  warriors  from  each  side,  the  number  pro 
bably  derived  from  the  number  of  the  Tribes, 
meet  in  single  combat  on  one  side  of  the  pool. 
The  "  went  over"  is  to  be  understood  of  one  party 
onlv,  while  the  preceding  arose  refers  to  both. — 
[The  "went  over"  refers  from  the  wording  to 
both  parties ;  probably  they  met  at  some  interme 
diate  point. — Tu.]— And  they  seized  every 
man  the  head  of  his  fellow,  that  is,  they 
rushed  on  one  another,  in  order  by  the  stunning 
seizure  of  the  head  the  more  quickly  and  thorough 
ly  to  finish  the  struggle.  It  is  not  necessary  ( Then. 
and  Ew.  after  Sept.)  to  supply  "his  hand"  after 
"man"  ("they  thrust  each  his  hand  on  the  head 
of  his  opponent")  in  order  to  get  a  verb  for  "his 
sword  "  [Eng.  A.  V.  inserts  "thrust"]  ;  there  is 
no  need  to  repeat  the  verb  "seized,"  for  we  may 
without  forcing  render:  and  his  (every  one's) 
sword  in  the  side  of  his  opponent!  The 
rapidity  with  which,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
seizure  of  the  head,  the  sword  entered  the  adver 
sary's  side  is  vividly  set  forth  by  the  absence  of 
the  verb,  it  being  logically  necessary  to  supply 
merely  the  word  "was." — And  they  fell  toge 
ther. — This  result  shows  the  embittered  feeling 
of  the  young  men,  but  also  their  military  skill 
and  training.  —  [Bp.  Patrick  understands  that 
only  the  twelve  Benjaminitcs  were  slain;  but  it 
was  clearly  a  mutual  slaughter,  the  twenty-four 
fell  dead.  Sib.  Com.  cites  the  strikingly  similar 
combat  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii ;  as  the 
Alban  Mettius  there  urged  the  desirableness  of 
avoiding  bloodshed  because  the  two  people  had 
in  the  Etruscans  a  common  powerful  enemy,  so 
might  Abner  have  here  urged  the  same  argument 
in  reference  to  the  Philistines  (Livy  I.  25). — The 
hair  was  often  worn  long  in  those  days ;  but  it 
was  a  custom  also  to  cut  the  hair  (and  sometimes 


the  beard)  before  going  into  battle,  that  the  ene 
my  might  not  have  a  hold  thereby.— These  single 
combats  still  occur  among  the  Arabians. — TR.]  — 
The  place  (of  combat)  was  called  (by  the 
people  in  consequence  of  this  result). — Field  of 
knives  (or  edges)  (D'T2fn  rip_Sn).  The  nar 
rative  indicates  that  this 'name  was  connected 
immediately  with  what  was  peculiar  in  the 
occurrence,  namely,  the  mutual  synchronous 
slaughter  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  so  that  they 
fell  down  together.  To  this  corresponds  the 
meaning  of  "N2f,  "knife,  edge"  (comp.  Eng. 
knife),  which  is  found  also  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  44,  and 
is  established  from  the  ground-idea  of  the  Arabic 
stem  by  Fleischer  in  Delitzsch's  Co  mm.  on  the  Pss. 
In  loco  (2  vols.,  1859-00).  Thenius  after  the 
Sept.  (rav  t--/3ov/Mi>,  "the  plotters")  renders 
field  of  adversaries  (drdngerfeld,  D'ni'ri  Tl) ;  but 
this  does  not  answer  to  the  characteristic  fact  that 
occasioned  the  name,  which  was  not  the  mutual 
attack,  but  the  mutual  slaughter  with  swords. 
Thenius'  objection  to  the  rendering:  "field  of 
edges" — that  it  would  apply  to  every  place  of 
combat — holds  rather  against  his  own  translation. 
Ewald's  rendering :  "field  of  the  artful"  (D^J) 
unwarrantably  introduces  the  notion  of  "  artifice" 
into  the  afiiiir,  and  changes  the  lleb.  text,  which 
is  supported  by  all  the  versions.  Yulg. :  ager 
robustorum}  Aq.,  Svm. :  K/J~//><)<;  TUV  o-f-pttii',  "field 
of  the  strong,"  a  rendering  derived  from  the  sig 
nification  "rock"  (which  also  belongs  to  the  lleb. 
word),  as  if  the  rock-like  firmness  of  the  comba 
tants  (which,  however,  is  not  specially  mentioned 
in  the  narrative)  were  here  indicated. —  [Bishop 
Patrick  follows  the  Vulg.  in  the  translation  of 
this  name,  Syr.,  Philippson,  Bib.  Com.  (which, 
however,  also  suggests  "field  of  sides,"  D"^') 
give  it  as  Erdmann.  Chald.  has  "  possession  of 
the  slain." — Tit.] 

Yers.  17-25.  In  consequence  of  the  undecisive 
result  of  the  single  combat,  a  general  and  fierce  battle 
between  the  two  armies,  which  issues  in  the  de 
feat  and  flight  of  Abner.  To  the  bitterness  of 
the  bloody  duel  answers  the  violence  of  the  general 
conflict  that  arose  the  same  day,  which  is  de 
scribed  as  ''very  sore"  (ver.  17).  Its  result,  in 
allusion  to  the  single  combat,  which  had  not 
proved  decisive,  is  straightway  given :  Abner 
and  his  armv  were  beaten.  —  In  vers.  18-23  we 
have  a  very  vivid  and  interesting  description  of 
a  special  battle-scene  or  rather  pursuit.  In  this 
scene  the  three  nephews  of  David  come  forward, 
Joab,  Abishai  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  0  with  2  Sam. 
xvi.  9;  xviii.  2;  xxi.  17;  xxiii.  18)  and  Asahel, 
who  are  expressly  described  as  sons  of  Zeruiah 
(as  Joab  in  ver.  13)  in  order  to  indicate  the  pro 
minent  part  taken  in  this  battle  by  the  family  of 
David.  Ver.  18.  Asahel,  distinguished  for  agility 
and  swiftness,  and  therefore  compared  to  a  "  ga 
zelle  in  the  field"  [Eng.  A.  V.:  wild  roe],  see 
Prov.  vi.  5. — Yer.  19.  He  pursues  Abner  in 
order  by  conquering  the  General  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow  that  must  end  the  battle. — He 
turned  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left  from  following  Abner,  pressed  hard  and 
straight  on  him. — Yer.  20.  Asahel  was  doubtless 
already  known  to  Abner,  comp.  ver.  22.  Abner's 
speaking  supposes  that  Asahel  had  almost  over- 
i  taken  him,  and  might  now  infer  from  his  silence 
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that  he  would  surrender  himself  prisoner. — Ver. 
21.  Aimer's  address  to  Asahel  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  latter  is  anxious  only  for  the 
glory  of  making  a  prisoner  and  fur  booty. — 
Take  his  armor,*  that  is,  after  having  slain 
him. — [.Such  \vuri  the  custom;  see  Homer  for 
example. — Tu.] — Ver.  22.  Aimer  speaks  again, 
since  Asahel  will  not  desist  from  the  pursuit. 
He  gives  as  reason  for  his  exhortation  that  la- 
wishes  to  spare  Asahel's  life,  and  not,  by  slaving 
him,  make  a  deadly  enemy  of  his  brother  Joab, 
with  whom,  therefore,  he  mint  previously  have 
Btood  in  friendly  relations  (Thenius).  "From 
regard  and  former  friendship  to  Joab,  he  was 
unwilling  to  kill  the  young  hero"  (Ivcil),  [who 
was  also  "probably  but  a  stripling  and  no  lit 
antagonist  for  so  great  a  warrior"  (  Bib.-Coin.). — - 
Tu.] — How  should  I  lift  up  my  face  ?  that 
is,  present  myself  with  a  good  conscience  before 
him.  [Bp.  Patrick  not  so  well:  "because  .Joab 
was  a  fieree  man,  and  would  study  revenge. "- 
Tll.] — Ver.  2.'5.  Asahel,  however,  did  not  desist 
from  pressing  on  Aimer,  who,  not  wishing  to  kill 
him,  was  compelled  to  defend  himself,  and  so, 
not  with  the  front  part  of  the  spear,  which  was 
designed  for  war,  but  with  the  hinder  part,  which 
was  stuck  into  the  ground  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  7  ),  and 
therefore  no  doubt  was  furnished  with  a  sharp 
edge  (perhaps  of  metal)  smote  him  in  the 
abdomen  so  that  it  came  out  behind  in  his 
back,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  It  hence 
appears  that  Asahel  pressed  violent Iv  on  Abner, 
who  was  defending  himself  with  the  point  of  the 
spear,  which  must  have  been  vcrv  sharp.  In 
proof  that  there  was  a  lower  metallic,  point  to 
spears,  Bottcher  cites  Horn.  If.  vi.  21.">;  x.  1  •">.">; 
xiii.  44:5;  Herod,  vii.  41.— [On  tla-  translation 
"abdomen"  instead  of  "fifth  rib,''  see  "Text, 
and  Gram." — Tu.]  This  place,  too,  where  Asa 
hel  fell,  received  importance  among  the  people 
from  the  general  mourning  over  the  young  hero. 
This  is  pathetically  and  vividly  described  by  the 
single  expression:  "  Kverv  one  that  came  to  the 
place  stood  still,"  comp.  xx.  1± — Ver.  24.  The 
pursuit  continues  with  all  the  more  violence. 
The  two  brothers  Jan!)  and  Abixhni  follow  Abner 
till  the  evening.  At  the  same  time  the  locality 
(now  unknown)  where  the  pursuit  ended,  "the 
hill  Ammah  in  front  of  Giah  on  the  road  to  the 
wilderness  of  Gibeon,"  is  stated  with  precision  ; 
an  evidence  of  the  exactness  of  the  narrative. 
The  wilderness  of  Gibeon  lay  east  of  Gibeon  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin. — Ver.  2~>.  The  "children 
of  Benjamin"  as  the  nearest  tribesmen,  who  must 
have  been  most  interested  for  the  kingdom  of 
Ishbo-iheih.  They  gathered  themselves  to 
gether  from  the  dispersion  produced  by  flight 
into  one  body  after  Abner  on  a  hill,  that  is, 
to  protect  Abner,  and  from  this  more  favorable 
position  to  defend  themselves. — [Bib.-Coin.:  Ab- 
ner's  skill  and  courage  in  rallying  his  followers 
to  a  strong  position  in  spite  of  so  crushing  a  de- 


,  not  exuviae,  "spoil"  [so  margin  of  Eng.  A. 
V.  and  Bib.-Com. — TR.],  from  JVT1,  "to  strip  off,"  since 
then  the  suffix  would  be  meaningless,  but  Armor  from 
V/n.  "to  gird  "  (from  '.'^H,  "loins"),  Niph. :  "to  arm 
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one'-;  self  for  battle,"  Num.  xxxii.  21,  27.  29  sq. ;  Josh. 
vi.  7  s.|.;   l*ii.  xv.  4;  comp.  with  Jer.  xlviii.  41. — Sept.: 
airrov. 


feat.     On  the  text  of  vers.  21,  2f>,  see  "Text,  and 

I  Gram." — Tu.] 

Vers.  20-28.    On    Abner' a   appeal  to   Joab    the 
conflict   is  straightwav  stopped,  and  the  pursuit 

!  on  Joab's  part  ceases.  A  truce  /.-•  concluded. 
Abner' ri  first  word:  Shall  the  sword  devour 
forever?  expresses  deeided  aversion  to  this 
bloody  combat.  Tin-  second  cpie.-tion:  Know- 
est  thou  not  that  it  will  be  bitterness  at 
last?  points  nut  to  outward  destruction,  but  to 
the  empoisoning  and  brutalizing  (the  necessary 
result  at  la^t  of  such  a  war)  of  the  feeling  that 
the  members  of  a  people,  and  <->pcciallv  ( iod's 
covenant-people,  ought  to  eheri-h  towards  one 
another.  Just  at  this  moment  the  bitterness  had 
reached  its  highest  point,  and  the  iv-nlt  of  the 

j  continuation  of  the   war  would   neecs>arilv    have 

;  been  bitter  and  si;llen  despair  on  the  part  of  the 
Benjaminitesand  an  increase  of  military  fury  in  the 
army  of  Judah.  Vnhj. :  "  Dost  thou  not  know  how 
dangerous  is  desperation  ?"  The  third  t|iie~tion  is  a 
pressing  demand  to  Joab  to  suspend  hostilities  im- 
nmliately  and  agree  to  a  truce.  Joab  answers 
Abner  with  an  oath,  in  which  he  partlv  charges 
him  with  the  blame  of  the  day's  bloody  i-irugglc, 
partlv  affirms  his  own  perfect  willingness  to  cease 

,  hostilities  without  following  up  his  vic:<»ry.     The 

|  first  '3  =  "surelv"  (///«»>,  the  mark  of  emphatic 
asseveration  in  an  oath.  K\v.  \  •'>•"><>  b ;  comp.  1  Sam. 
xiv.  41;  xx.  Ii;  < Jen.  xxii.  IGs.j.;  1  Ki.  i.  2!>s<|.; 
ii.  2.'}  sip,  where,  as  here,  it  follows  real  oaths  and 
introduces  tle.-ir  contents.  [This  first  "-urely"  is 
not  in  the  KnL'.  A.  V.— Ti;.]  If  thou  hadst 
not  said  this,  surely  then.  —  The  second 
"surely"  ('3),  strengthened  by  ''then''  i  *N  i  as 

1  elsewhere  by  "now"  (HP£),  Xum.  xxii.  29;  Gen. 
xliii.  10;  1  Sam.  xiv.  30,  takes  up  the  fir-t  in  or 
der  to  bring  out  more  expressly  and  >tn>ngiy  what 
would  then  have  happened.  What  .!/'/«•/•  #ti<l  is 
his  proposition  for  the  single  combat  i  ver.  14), 
which  resulted  in  this  ob-tinate  battle.  Yea 
verily,  then  had  the  people  gone  up— that 

is,  returned  (Xiph.  of  !~r;'  in  reflexive  sense 
"get  up,"  Kw.  \  12.°>M.  There  would  then  have 
been  no  fraternal  war.  Thenius  (after  Syr.  and 
Ar.)  explains:  If  thou  hadst  not  (now)  spoken 
(about  a  truce),  then  surely  in  the  morning,  (name 
ly  to-morrow)  would  the  people  have  been  led  back. 
But  1)  The  "fo-MJoww"  is  not  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  2)  Joab's  answer  would  then  amount  to  no 
thing,  as  it  was  then  evening,  and  a  return  on  the 
nejrt  morning  was  a  matter  of  course.  To  our  in 
terpretation  Thenius  objects  that  Abner's  proposal 

I  of  a  duel  was  meant  for  good,  and  the  two  armies 
had  originally  marched  out  with  intention  to 
fight;  but  thisobjcetion  is  of  no  force  against  that 
interpretation,  which  follows  the  original  word 
for  word,  for  Joab  means  to  say  simply:  if  thou 
hadst  not  by  that  challenge  given  the  signal  for 
the  battle,  which,  a*  a  matter  of  fact,  continued 
the  whole  day,  then  early  in  the  morning  one  side 

I  would  have  'retreated  before  the  other,  and  the 
battle  would  not  have  occurred.  Joab  herein  as 
sumes  that  Abner,  with  the  disposition  which  he 
has  just  expressed,  would  have  avoided  the  battle 
if  he  had  not  excited  it  by  his  well-meant  arrange 
ment  of  the  duel,  and  in  his  whole  address  and 
his  bearing  to  Abner  it  may  be  seen  that  he 
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(Joab)  would  not  have  made  the  attack,  and  that 
his  march  against  Abner  was  simply  to  protect 
the  territory  of  Judah.  We  must  read  between 
the  lines:  but  for  thine  unfortunate  word,  which 
has  had  such  results,  we  twoshould  have  avoided 
the  battle.  Here  is  to  be  noted  what  is  indicated 
in  ver.  12  as  to  the  personal  relation  of  Abner  to 
Joab,  and  how  afterwards  (chap,  iii.)  Abner 
passed  from  "the  House  of  Saul"  to  David's  side. 
[Vulg.,  Lightfoot,  Patrick,  Philippson  agree  with 
Erdmann  in  the  interpretation  of  this  clause — 
Bib.  Comm.  with  Thenius.  A  common  explana 
tion  is:  even  if  thou  hadst  not  spoken  (for  a  truce), 
the  pursuit  would  have  ceased  to-morrow  morn 
ing.  This  answer  would  not  (as  Erdmann  de 
clares)  be  meaningless,  for  it  was  by  no  means 
otherwise  certain  that  the  battle  would  not  have 
been  continued  the  next  dav.  Moreover  the 
phrase  ''from  the  morning"  might  be  understood 
of  the  following  morning.  T\vo  facts  seem  to  fa 
vor  this  latter  interpretation:  1)  the  phrase 
''from  after  their  brethren,"  repeated  by  Joab 
after  Abner,  would  naturally  have  the  same  mean 
ing  in  both  cases,  ''desist  from  pursuit;"  2)  the 
form  in  which  Joab  couches  his  answer,  that  is, 
an  oath,  better  refers  to  something  which  lay  in 
his  power,  not  the  non-occurrence  of  a  battle  that 
day,  but  the  cessation  of  the  battle  going  on.  Joab 
would  then  say  (agreeably  to  the  context):  I  did 
not  design  to  continue  the  battle,  but,  if  you  had 
said  nothing,  my  purpose  was  to  withdraw  my 
troops  in  the  morning — the  context  showing  (as 
in  Ex.  xxix.  34)  that  the  following  morning  was 
meant, — Tit.]  Ver.  28.  Joab  straightway  causes 
the  trumpet  to  sound  the  signal  "Halt!  Arms  at 
rest!"  The  army  halts,  the  pursuit  is  discon- 
tinuec1,  the  battle  is  ended. 

Yers.  29-32.  The  withdrawal  of  both  armies  from 
the  scene  of  battle,  and  tJte  Ions  on  both  sides. 
— Ver.  29.  Abner  and  his  men  marched  through 
the  Arabah*  (that  is,  the  vallev  or  plain  of  the 
Jordan)  from  the  south  northward,  having 
marched  from  the  battle- field  lirst  directly  east 
ward  towards  Jericho.  The. distance  from  the 
entrance  into  the  Jordan-plain  (to  reach  which 
point,  however  ( vers.  3,  4),  cost  them  some  hours) 
up  to  the  point  where  they  crossed  the  Jordan  to 
go  to  Mahanaim,  was  so  great  that  it  took  them  at 
least  the  whole  night  to  pass  through  the  Arabah. 
They  marched  "the  whole  night,"  not  from  fear 
of  pursuit  (for  the  pursuit  was  discontinued  and 
a  truce  concluded),  but  probably  to  avoid  the  heat 
of  the  day.  After  crossing  the  Jordan  they  tra 
versed  " all  the Bit/iron."  The  word  "all"  forbids 
us  to  understand  here  a  city — it  is  therefore  not 
Bethoron  (Aq.,  Vulg.),  apart  from  the  fact  that 
this  lay  in  the  opposite  direction  north-west  of 
Gibeon — but  it  must  mean  a  district  beyond  the 
Jordan,  probably  a  mountain-gorge  or  a  plain  on 
the  Jabbok  between  the  Jordan  and  Mahanaim, 
which  lay  on  the  Jabbok.  These  specific  geogra 
phical  statements  also  about  Abner's  return-march 
show  the  historical  exactness  and  value  of  the  nar 
rative. — Ver.  30.  At  the  same  time  Joab  began 
his  return-march  "  from  after  Abner  (who  was  with 
drawing),"  as  it  is  vividly  described.  Not  till  the 


*  [On  the  Arabah  (which  is  in  general  the  deep  gorge 
of  the  Jordan,  extending  from  the  sea  of  Kinnereth 
(Gennesaret)  to  the  Gulf  of  Akuhah).  see  Smith's  Bible 
Diet.  s.  v.  and  Stanley's  /Sinai  and  Palestine,  481. — Ts.J 


whole  force  was  assembled  for  the  return  was  a 
muster  held  in  order  to  learn  the  loss.  Only  nine 
teen  men  and  Asahel  were  missing  from  David's 
army.  [Among  these  nineteen  some  reckon  the 
twelve  that  fell  in  the  single  combat. — TR.]— • 
Ver.  31.  The  Benjaminite  loss,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  much  greater,  "300  men  dead,"  as  might 
easily  be  determined  by  counting  the  slain.  Joab 
had  in  his  army  only  veteran  "servants  of  David," 
tried  by  many  severe  battles  and  privations,  while 
Abner  led  into  the  battle  the  remains  of  the  army 
that  was  beaten  by  the  Philistines  at  Gilboa,  who 
moreover  in  previous  battles  with  that  people 
"might  have  been  still  more  weakened  and  dis 
couraged"  (Keilj.  The  disproportion  in  the 
losses  "may,  however,  have  been  due  also  in  part 
to  the  character  of  the  ground,"  comp.  ver.  25 
(Then.).  [On  the  apparently  corrupt  text  of  this 
verse  see  "Text,  and  Gramm."— TR.]— Ver.  31. 
Asahel  is  buried  on  the  march  back  in  the  burial- 
place  of  his  lather  at  Bethlehem,  which  lay  only 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  direct  road  to  Hebron. 
"They  went  the  whole  night  thence,"  and  came 
at  break  of  day  to  Hebron.  Gibeon  is  distant  from 
Hebron  about  26  miles;  they  might  therefore 
have  gone  from  Gibeon  to  Hebron  in  one  night, 
even  if  they  stopped  on  the  way  to  bury  Asahel, 
which  need  not  have  taken  much  time  (against 
Then.).  [However,  the  text  says  only  that  they 
went  all  night  from  Bethlehem  to  Hebron,  fifteen 
miles.  They  had  previously  marched  from  near 
Gibeon  to  Bethlehem,  after  having  attended  to 
the  duties  incident  to  the  close  of  a  battle. — TR.] 

Chap.  iii.  1-6.  Further  general  and  summary 
account  of  the  long  duration  of  the  conflict  between  the 
houses  of  David  and  /Saul  and  their  different  for- 
tuui's. — Ver.  1.  And  the  war  was  protracted 
between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house 
of  David. — The  former  stands  first  because  the 
attack  came  from  it.  From  the  account  of  the 
particular  incident  at  Gibeon,  where  the  contest 
assumed  the  form  of  open  war,  which  was  sud 
denly  ended  by  the  two  generals,  the  narrator 
turns  to  the  summary  description  of  the  condition 
in  which  the  two  houses  from  now  on  found  them 
selves  in  respect  to  the  contest,  notwithstanding  the 
discontinuance  of  external  war.  While  this  long- 
continued  struggle  lasted,  outward  hostilities  were 
not  renewed  [at  least  there  were  no  pitched  bat 
tles — TR.],  Ishbosheth  lacking  courage  and  en 
ergy  therefor,  Abner,  as  his  bearing  (chap,  ii.)  to 
wards  Joab  showed,  having  no  special  interest  in 
continuing  the  bloody  strife,  and  David,  as  before, 
so  now  holding  back  from  attack,  since,  though 
he  had  power  and  courage  to  maintain  his  claims, 
he  yet  hoped  to  gain  his  promised  royal  authority 
over  Israel,  not  by  his  own  military  power,  but 
only  by  the  interposition  of  the  Lord.  Further  ia 
related  the  fortune  of  the  two  houses  during  the  long 
contest.*  David  grew  stronger  and  strong- 
er.f — David's  advance  in  strength  means,  how 
ever,  not  the  increase  of  his  family  (Keil),  but  of 

*  1|Sn  with  Vb.  or  Adj.  (1  Sam.  ii.  26)  indicating  pro 
gressive  increase.     Ges.  §131,  3,  Rem.  3. 
t  pin  is  not  =  pin  "strong"  (Bottcher  on  Ex.  xix. 

I     "T  I     TT 

19),  but  Partcp.  or  Verbal  Adj.  =  " strengthening"  (neu 
ter),  as  Snj  (1  Sam.  ii.  26). 
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his  adherents,  of  the  number  of  those  that  recog 
nized  him  as  king  over  all  Israel,  and  came  for 
ward  as  supporters  of  his  authority  over  the  whole 
country,  as  is  fully  and  clearlv  narrated  in  1  (Jhr. 
xii.  23"sq.  On  the  other  hand  the  house  of 
Saul  grew  -weaker  and  weaker  in  conside 
ration  and  power.  The  reason  of  this  was  Ish- 
bosheth's  incapacity  for  royal  rule  and  Aimer's 
afterwards  related  defection  from  the  house  of 
Saul.  During  the  time  of  struggle  he  w;is  the 
only  person  that  sought  still  to  maintain  this 
house  (ver.  C),  and  it  rapidly  sank  and  disap 
peared  when  he  went  over  to  David.  Vcr.  1  and 
ver.  (>  are  therefore  connected;  ver.  1,  according 
to  this  view,  not  only  continues  the  preceding 
chapter  (Then.),  but  at  the  same  time  begins  a 
new  section  (vers.  1-0)  which  forms  a  transition  to 
the  narrative  from  ver.  7  on,  in  which  is  related 
how  David's  elevation  to  the  throne  <»f  all  Israel 
was  prepared  by  the  sinking  and  disappearance 
of  the  house  of  Saul  under  his  last  son. —  '/'In-  >•/<{//•- 
went  (ver*.  2-5)  concernintj  I)itri</'.-<  family  during 
his  residence  in  Hebron,  and  the  sous  then-  born 
to  him  certainly  interrupts  the  progress  of  the 
narrative  (Then.);  for  it  is  not  to  be  connected 
with  ver.  1  as  being  a  tactual  proof  of  the  strength 
ening  of  David's  house  i  Keil).  Jiiit  it  is  quite  in 
place  here,  since  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  habit 
[of  the  biblical  writers]  of  inserting  at  the  begin 
ning  or  at  a  turning-point  of  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  each  king,  information  about  his  house 
and  familv.  ('omp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  l!t  •">!  ;  "2  Sam. 
v.  l.'isq.;  1  Ki.  iii.  1;  xiv.  "21  ;  xv.  '2,  '.>.  The 
same  list  of  the  sons  born  in  Hebron,  with  the 
names  of  their  mothers,  is  found  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1- 
3.  The  two  first  are  the  sons  of  the  two  wives 
Ahinoam  and  Abigail  il  Sam.  xxv.  42sq.),  whom 
he  brought  with  him  to  Hebron.  On  Amnon  see 

chap.  xiii.  The  Prep,  "to"  (so  the  Ileb.  7)  in 
these  cases,  where  a  corresponding  noun  is  to  be 
supplied,  expresses  immediate  belonging  [pro 
perty],  as  "a  song  of  (/)  David;"  so  h^re  ''son 
to  (or  of,  Germ,  ron]  Ahinoam,"  coinp.  Ewald, 
\  292  a.— Ver.  3.  The  second  son  is  called  Chileah, 
in  Chron.  Daniel;  lie  had  perhaps  two  names 
(Keil ).  [The  name  Chileab  is  suspected  bv  "Well- 
hausen  to  he  a  collateral  form  of  Caleb  (see  the 
two  in  the  IlelO,  while  />//>.  Cotnni.  thinks  it  a 
copyist's  erroneous  transcription  of  the  first  letters 
of  the  following  word.  The  Mid  rash  derives  it 

from  3N  PPD  =  "exactly  his  father,"  the  name 
indicating  his  likeness  to  David  against  those  who 
said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Nabal.  Similarly  the 
name  Daniel,  "God  has  judged  me,"  is  said  to  re 
fer  to  God's  judgment  on  Nabal.  These  are  all 
conjectures,  and  the  relation  of  the  two  names  is 
involved  in  obscurity. — TR.]  The  third,  Absalom 
(called  in  1  Ki.  xv.  2  Abinhalom),  son  of  Maa- 
chah,  daughter  of  king  Talrnai  of  Geshur.  This 
was  a  small  independent  kingdom  in  Syria.  See 
xv.  8,  comp.  ii.  9.  Perhaps  this  marriage  of  Da 
vid  with  a  foreign  nn-Israelitish  princess  had  a 
political  ground.  Comp.  1  Ki.  iii.  1,  Solomon's 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The  origin 
of  the  three  wives,  Ilarjaith.  Abital,  and  Ealah, 
whose  sons  were  Adonijah,  Shrphatiah,  and  Ith- 
ream,  is  not  given.  The  last  is  strangely  described 
in  an  especial  way  as  "  David's  wife."  Bertheau 


(on  1  Chr.  iii.  3)  holds  that  the  unknown  and  un- 
described  Eglah  is  so  called  for  the  sake  of  a  fuller 
conclusion;  but  Thenius  justlv  remarks  against 
this  reason  that  Haggith  and  Abital  also  are  other 
wise  wholly  unknown.  Thenius'  suggestion  that 
Mirh<it  originally  stood  in  the  text  is  opposed  by 
the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Cod.  Vat"., 
which  has  .!/'/«/,  the-  correctness  of  the  text  read 
ing  is  supported  by  all  the  witnesses.  Probably 
this  in  itself  superfluous  addition  is  made  in  order 
to  give  a  fuller  conclusion  hv  tin,  epithet  which 
suits  each  of  the  six  women  >  Ilerth.,  Keil  .  [On 
this  reading  see  "Text,  and  ( irainm.  Ti;.]  -  - 
Ver.  Ii  roll  me  s  ver.  1  in  relation  to  tin.*  continuance 
«J  the  cnnjlirt  between  the  two  houses,  ;md  the 
statement:  Abner  showed  himself  stiong 
i— a  strong  support  i  for  the  house  of  Saul, 
concludes  the  period  during  which  the  hou-c  of 
Saul  was  able  through  Abner  to  maintain  itself 
against  the  house  of  I  >.ivid.  In  contra-i  therewith 
follows  now  the  narrative  of  the  event-  which,  in 
consequence  of  Abner's  cea-ing  to  work  for  it, 
through  Ishbosheth's  unwi.-e  conduct,  farther  anil 
farther  depressed  the  house  of  Saul ;  comp.  ver.  1  />. 
So  vers.  1  (i  form  the  bridge  to  the  following  his 
tory  (from  ver.  7  onj. 

HISTORICAL    AND    TIIKOI.OCK'A  I,. 

1.  David's  personality,  hearing  and  doin-  after 
Saul's  death,  and    the   consequent  turn  of  his   life 
towards  the  fullilmeiit  of  his  call  to  the  theocratic 
kingdom,  show  in   all    points,  as   here  detailed  in 
the  prophetic   narrative,  absolutelv   tree,  trustful 
and  humble  dependence  on  the  will  of  <  rod,  as  ii 
has  up  to  this  time  shown  itself  as  the  foundation 
of  David's  life  development,  and  a  determination 
of  conduct  solelv  by  the  carefullv  MHight,  distinctly 
apprehended  and  clearlv  recogni/.ed  divine  deci 
sion,  as   it    had    before  been  obtained    bv  him  at 
many   important    and   dilliciilt   moments    (1  Sam. 
xix.  10;  xxii.  •"> ;  xxiii.  2,  -1,  In,  Iii;  xxx.  S).     That 
this  was  accomplished  here  also  through  the  I  "rim 
and  Thummim  is  not  doubtful ;  for  the  high-priest 
with   the   ephod  was  with   him,  while  nothing  is 
said  of  a  prophet   in   his  retinue,  apart   from  the 
fact  that  the  expression  "  he  inquired  of  the  Lord" 
cannot  be  applied   to  a  prophet;   it  cannot,  there 
fore,  be  supposed  that  David  received  a  declaration 
from  a  prophet. 

2.  David's  pathway  from  Ziklag  to  Hebron,  till 
he  gained  the  crown  of  Judah,  and  thence  passed 
to  that  of  Israel,  is  the  way  »f  the  /„•//•//.      For  1  ) 
he   asks  concerning  the  will  of  the   Lord,  which 
way  he  shall  go  (ver.  1;,  humbly  subjecting  his 
will  to  that  of  the  Lord,  in  his  henrt  reiving  firmly 
oji  the    Lord's  decision,  which  could   be  only  for 
his  good,  and  seeking  by  repetition  of  his  question 
to  obtain  a  clear  and  secure  knowledge  of  the  way 
he  is  to  go.     2  i   He  goes  the  vat/  appointed  fu'in 
by  the  Lord  (vers.  2,  3)  in  unconditional  obedience 
towards  His  command,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duties  towards  all  al>out  him,  who  had  hitherto 
shared  all  sufferings  with  him,  and  in  joyous  re 
liance  on  the  further  help  of  the  Lord.     3i  He 
finds  in  this  tray  appointed  by  the  Lord  after  the 
cross  the  crown,  and  mounts  up  from  lowliness  to 
glory   (ver.  4).      4)  He    pauses  on   this  way, 
which  has  led  him  to  royal  honor,  in  order  quietly 
to  wait  in  patience  till  the  Lord  direct  him  to  go 
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forward  to  the  final  goal,  the  kingdom  over  all  Is 
rael,  and  in  order  to  unfold  the  noble  royal  virtues 
in  which  he  proves  himself  the  Anointed  of  the 
Lord  (vers.  5-7).  5)  He  advances  on  the  same 
way  according  to  the  Lord's  direction  to  ward  off 
the  attack  of  the  adversary  (vers.  8-13),  to  bloody 
war,  into  which  he  is  drawn  against  his  will  (vers. 
14-23),  to  splendid  victory  over  his  opponents 
(vers.  25-32),  and  to  the  attainment  of  increasing 
power  and  ylory  in  respect  to  the  sinking  house  of 
Saul. 

3.  Grace  ppn)  and  Truth  (HDN)  are  the  fun 
damental  attributes  of  God,  which  set  forth  Tlis 
relation  to  the   people  of  Israel  as  the  covenant- 
people;  (/race  is  the  special  exhibition  of  His  love, 
by  which  lie  1)  chooses  the  people,  2)  establishes 
the  covenant  with  them,  and  3)  in  this  covenant- 
relation  imparts  favor  and  salvation ;  truth  is  God's 
love   unchangeable  and  continuing  over  against 
the  people's  sin,  love  that   1)  does  not.  suffer  the 
choice  of  free  grace  to  fall,  2)  maintains  the  cove 
nant,    and    3)   fulfils    uncurtailed    the    promises 
that  correspond  to  the  covenant-relation.     (Jump. 
Ex.  xxxiv.  (>;  Ps.  xxv.  10. 

4.  Tvvrv  It  K ma u  work  well-pleasing  to  God,  wrought 
out  of  (/('inline  litre,  and  truth,  is  a  reflection  of  God's 
lore  'and  truth,  of  which  the  heart  lias  had  experi 
ence,  an  njfering  brought  to  the  Lord,  the  impulsion 
to  which  has  come  from  this  inwardly  experienced 
love  and  truth,  an  object  of  God's  love  and  truth  which 
repays  with  blessing  and  salvation,  and  of  men's  ho 
noring  recognition  in  respect  to  its  ethical  value. 

5.  Invocation  of  the  Lord's  blessing  (ver.  5)  pre 
supposes  the  presence  of  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  this  blessing  can  subsist. 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1  sq.  Faith's  inquiry  of  tJic  Lord.  1)  Whereon 
it  is  founded;  a)  Upon  an  entire  looking  away 
from  human  prudence  and  wisdom;  b)  Upon  un 
conditional  trust  in  the  divine  love  and  faithful 
ness,  and  c)  Upon  previous  experiences  of  His 
gracious  help.  2)  What  sort  of  ansiver  it  finds ; 
a)  A  certain  decision,  which  puts  an  end  to  all 
doubt ;  b)  A  definite  direction  which  way  to  go  ; 
c)  A  safe  security  that  this  way  leads  to  the  goal. 

Yers.  1-4  a.  From  Ziklag  to  Hebron — the  way 
of  humility  from  the  depths  to  the  heights.  1)  After 
humble  subjection  to  sore  trials,  which  the  Lord 
had  imposed  ("after  this,"  ver.  1).  2)  After 
humble  inquiry  of  the  Lord's  will  as  to  the  way 
he  must  further  go.  3)  In  humble  submission  to 
be  directed  and  guided  by  the  Lord  in  the  way  ap 
pointed  for  him.  4)  In  humble  and  patient  ex 
pectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises. 

The  way  of  faith  through  cross  to  crown.  1)  How 
it  is  surely  found  (ver.  il),  a)  inquired  for  of  the 
Lord  ;  b)  pointed  out  by  the  Lord.  2)  How  it  is 
confidently  pursued,  a]  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Lord's  hand  ;  6)  in  communion  with  those  united 
in  the  Lord  (vers.  2,  3).  3)  How  it  is  joyfully 
completed,  a)  at  the  goal  set  up  by  the  Lord  ;  b) 
under  the  direction  of  faithful  human  love,  the 
instrument  of  the  Lord's  love  (ver.  4). 

Vers.  4  6-7.  Faithful  love  to  our  neighbor  in  time 
of  need.  1)  How  it  is  in  a  noble  and  unselfish 
manner  shown  and  attested  amid  the  misfortune  of 
our  neighbor  (ver.  46).  2)  How  it  is  blessed  bv 
God  in  the  manifestation  of  His  grace  and  the  at 


testation  of  His  faithfulness  (vers.  5,  6).  3)  How 
it  i?  honored  by  men  through  thankful  recognition 
and  righteous  requital  (ver.  G).  4)  How  it  is  ex 
alted,  in  itself  to  a  stout  heart  and  to  great  joy 
(ver.  7). 

[Ver.  6.  "And  now  the  Lord  do  kindness 
(grace)  and  truth  unto  you."  See  points  for  the 
homiletical  discussion  of  this  text  in  "  Hist,  and 
Tiieol."  No.  3.— Vers.  1-13.  See  outline  of  a  ser 
mon  in  "  Hist,  and  Theol."  No.  2. — TR.] 

_  Vers.  8-32.  God's  judgment  in  war:  I.  How  the 
divine  decision  falls :  1)  Against  him  who  has 
begun  the  war  unrighteously,  a)  to  fight  out  a  pre 
tended  right ;  6)  to  extend  an  assumed  power  and 
dominion  ;  c)  in  conscious  resistance  to  God's 
right  and  command.  2)  For  him  who  has  been 
innocently  drawn  into  it,  a)  to  repel  injustice;  6) 
to  defend  His  righteous  cause  ;  c)  to  uphold  God's 
command  and  righteousness.  II.  How  men  should 
submit  to  this  divine  decision:  1)  The  conquered 
have  to  bow  in  humility  under  God's  hand,  and 
to  abandon  the  war,  a)  in  order  to  avoid  further 
bloodshed  ;  6)  to  ward  off  further  mischief;  c)  to 
preserve  the  people  from  spiritually  and  morally 
running  wild.  2)  The  conquerors  must,  a)  in  the 
course  of  victory  and  honor  stop  immediately  with 
self-denial  when  the  Lord  commands  it ;  6)  give 
the  conquered  the  hand  of  peace  when  they  ask 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  ground  of  the  di 
vine  decision  which  has  been  reached,  and  c)  tes 
tify  to  the  readiness  for  peace  which  they  have 
felt,  and  against  the  unrighteousness  which  has 
constrained  them  to  the  conflict. 

Chap.  iii.  1-6.  By  justice  divine  are  decided  All 
conflicts  that  men  have  divided.  1)  What  comes 
from  God,  alone  can  last ;  2)  What  stands  against 
God,  soon  is  past.""" 

Ver.  1.  CRA.MER:  When  the  righteous  are  op 
pressed  and  have  stood  the  test,  God  leads  them 
by  a  right  way  that  they  may  go  to  a  city  of  ha 
bitation,  Ps.  cvii.  7  ;  so  let  us  wait  patiently  for 
the  right  time,  Heb.  ii.  3;  Ps.  Iv.  22.  OsiANDER: 
A  Christian  should  never  undertake  anything 
without  good  forethought  and  efibrt  to  learn 
God's  will  from  His  word,  and  should  often  seek 
to  strengthen  his  faith  therefrom,  Ps.  cxix.  105. 
— BERL.  B. :  David  rests  not  in  all  the  illumina 
tions  and  promises  he  has  before  received,  but 
only  in  the  will  of  God,  and  looks  to  the  divine 
nod  and  glance,  the  truest  and  only  guide  for 
tranquilly  trusting  souls.  Thereby  the  soul  re 
mains  free  in  all  things  from  selfishness  and  vain 
joy.  [HENRY:  He  doubted  not  of  success,  yet 
he  uses  proper  means,  both  divine  and  human. 
Assurance  of  hope  in  God's  promise  will  be  so  far 
from  slackening,  that  it  will  quicken  pious  en 
deavors. —TR.]. —  Ver.  3.  CRAMER:  Faithful 
friends,  proven  in  time  of  need,  are  a  great  trea 
sure.  STARKE:  When  God  gives  us  prosperity, 
we  should  cause  this  also  to  be  shared  by  those 
who  have  shared  with  us  in  distress.  [HAL,!, : 
Thus  doth  our  heavenly  leader,  whom  David  pre 
figured,  take  us  to  reign  with  Him  who  have  suf 
fered  with  Him. —  TR.]. — Ver.  4.  OSIANDER: 
The  hearts  of  subjects  are  in  God's  hand,  and  God 
can  incline  them  so  that  they  must  love  their 
rulers.  What  God  has  promised  is  sure  to  come 
at  last.  After  enduring  sufferings  thou  shalt  re- 


*  [This  rhyming  in  propositions  and  divisions  is  a 
somewhat  common  practice  in  Germany. — Tii.] 


CHAP.  II.  l-III.  6. 
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ceive  the  crown  of  life,  2  Tim.  iv.  8.— S.  Sen  MID  : 
Praiseworthy  deeds  always  get  their  praise  and 
their  reward  even  among  men,  although  they  are 
not  performed  to  that  end,  but  from  love  to  righ 
teousness. — Ver.  0.  CUAMEU:  By  gentleness  and 
friendliness  rulers  may  easily  win  the  hearts  of 
their  subjects,  and  also  quiet  much  contention, 
Judg.  vii'i.  2.  —Ver.  7.  J.  LANGE:  Kings  derive 
their  kingly  majesty  immediately  from  God,  but 
also  mediately  from  their  subjects.  —  F.  W. 
KttUMMACllEU:  People  gained  here  the  convic 
tion  that  this  man,  unmoved  by  the  lower  affec 
tions  of  revenge  and  malice,  knew  how  to  forgive, 
and  to  tbrget,  and  that  all  the  wrong  and  injustice 
he  had  experienced  had  not  been  able  to  darken 
for  him  in  his  predecessor  the  dignity  and  sacred- 
ness  of  an  Anointed  of  the  Lord.  Besides,  this 
conduct  of  David's  made  on  the  people  the  de 
cided  impression  that  they  might  expect  of  him 
a  humane  rule,  since  he  would  reckon  even  the 
most  trilling  and  insignificant  praiseworthy  thing 
that  might  happen  anywhere  in  the  land  to  he 
worthv  of  grateful  recognition  and  consideration. 
Yers.  8,  1).  CUAMEII:  The  whole  life  of  pious 
men  is  and  remains  a  continual  school  of  the  cross. 
In  them  holds  good  the  saying:  Must  not  man  be 
always  in  strife  on  earth  ?  .Job  vii.  1.  [So  Lr- 
TIIEU.  Similarly  CON  A  XT:  lias  not  man  a  term 
of  warfare  on  the  earth?— TR.].—  S.  SCIIMID: 
Carnal  prudence  and  pride  is  never  willing  to 
submit  itself  to  (iod's  will,  but  will  always  oppose 
itself,  Kxod.  v.  2.  — Yer.  10.  SCIILIKU:  He  wore 
the  crown  that  had  been  promised  him,  but  the 
cross  also  did  not  yet  cease  for  him.  Still  he  must 
persevere  and  wait  till  the  whole  kingdom  fell  to 
him,  still  he  must  now  also  bear  patiently  what 
ever  new  burden  \\as_  allotted  to  him. — BEUL  B. : 
When  he  came  into  possesssion  of  his  kingdom, 
even  vet  he  remained  quiet  awhile,  without  con 
sidering  hov«  he  might  increase  it,  because  he  cast 
all  this  cure  upon  Divine  Providence.  He  thus 
shames  the  behaviour  of  those  spiritual  men,  who 
when  they  recognize  that  God  wishes  to  do  some 
thing  through  them,  are  constantly  making  at 
tempts  and  all  sorts  of  beginnings  to  see  whether 
they  may  perhaps  achieve  the  work,  and  are  ne 
ver  willing  in  patience  and  self-forgetful  ness  to 
wait  on  God,  until  God  Himself  performs  His 
will.  The  hour  must  come  itself,  and  so  it  must 
simply  be  waited  for. 

Ver.  12.  STAUKE:  A  Christian  must  not  let  his 
courage  sink  because  when  he  has  gained  a  vic 
tory  in  a  good  cause,  unexpectedly  new  obstacles 
and  hindrances  are  found  — Sen  LIEU:  When  a 
king  takes  the  sword  in  an  ambitious  spirit,  and 
wishes  only  to  subjugate  other  peoples  in  order  to 
extend  his  dominion,  that  is  an  unrighteous  war, 
and  woe  to  all  the  princes  who  in  base  ambition  set 
at  stake  the  blood  of  their  people  ! — A  bad  prince, 
who  wilfully  conjures  up  war  upon  his  land.  But 
also  shame  upon  the  prince  who  would  not  help 
his  people  when  wrong  is  done  them.  A  right 
eous  war  is  a  royal  duty,  from  which  no  prince 
can  venture  to  withdraw,  even  if  it  were  fraternal 
war!  It  may  have  come  hard  enough  to  David 
to  take  up  arms  against  his  brothers,  and  yet  he 
could  not  do  otherwise.  God  the  Lord  had  Him 
self  given  the  arms  into  his  hand. — Yers.  13-32. 
CUA  M  I'.K  :  Bloodthirsty  warriors  count  men's  blood 
as  water,  and  have  their  pastime  in  it,  but  to  God 


that  is  an  abomination.  Sen  LIEU  :  In  such  times 
there  is  only  one  consolation,  namely,  that  the 
Lord  sits  as  ruler,  and  that  we  should  accept  the 
war,  if  there  is  one,  from  the  hand  of  the  supreme 
Lord  of  war,  that  weshould  not  regard  what  princes 
and  kings  of  the  earth  doand  doign,  but  SIT  in  war 
the  chastening  rod  of  divine  wrath,  which  visits 
the  sins  of  the  peoples  even  through  tin-  horrors 
of  war.— Yers.  is,  1!>.  CUAMKU:  Let  no  one  rely 
on  the  power-  of  his  body,  lor  the  race  i-  not  to 
the  swift,  Keel.  ix.  1 1.~ -Yer.  23.  LAN<;K:  Bravery 
is  certainly  very  tar  dilK'ivnt  from  i'oolhanlv  te 
merity.  [HALL:  Many  a  one  miscarries  in  the 
rash  prosecution  of  a  good  quarrel,  when  the  abet 
tors  of  the  worst  part  go  away  with  victory.  Heat 
ot  y.eal,  sometime-  in  the  indiscreet  pursuit  of  a 
just  adversary,  provo  mortal  to  the  ageiil,  preju 
dicial  to  the  service.  HK.VKV:  See  here  ( 1  )  Il'o\r 
often  death  comes  upon  u-  by  \vav-  that  we  least 
suspect.  Who  would  fear  the  hand  of  a  living 
enemy,  or  the  butt  end  of  a  spear?  i2i  Ib>\v  we 
are  often  betrayed  by  the  accomplish m-  UN  we  are 
proud  of.  Asahel's  swiftness  which  he  presumed 
so  much  upon,  did  him  no  kindness,  but  forwarded 
his  fate. —  Tit.] 

Yer.  21sq.  SciILIKll:  The  bloodshed  was  at  an 
end,  the  horrors  of  fraternal  war  were  over,  the 
victory  bad  been  won  by  David,  who  had  begun 
the  war  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  now  from 
the  Lord  had  also  received  the  victory.  For  of 
this  we  should  be  certain  :  victory  comes  from  the 
Lord.  As  surely  as  the  Lord  our  (Jot!  is  no  dead 
but  a  living  God — as  surely  as  He  sits  in  govern 
ment  and  orders  everything  as  the  Almighty  ( «od, 
so  surely  must  it  also  be  true  that  victory  comes 
from  the  Lord,  Ps.  xx.  S. — Yers.  2-1-2'i.  ('KAMKK: 
A  wretched  wisdom  when  one  grows  prudent  only 
with  losses.  Therefore  in  the  beginning  think 
of  the  cud.  [IlKNKY:  See  here  (1)  Howea-y  it 
is  for  men  to  use  reason  when  it  makes  for  them, 
who  would  not  use  it  if  it  made  against  them  ! 
(2)  How  the  issue  of  things  alters  men's  minds! 
The  same  things  which  looked  pleasant  in  the 
morning,  at  night  looked  dismal.— Tu.]. —  Yer. 
27.  It  is  an  honor  to  a  man  to  stay  out  of  conten 
tion;  but  they  who  love  it  are  altogether  fools, 
Prov.  xx.  3. — Yer.  2>.  STAUKE:  Fveu  he  who 
has  been  injured  by  another  should  show  himself 
ready  to  be  reconciled  to  the  other  if  he  desires 
forgiveness,  Matt.  v.  ">. — Yers.  30,  31.  CUAMEU: 
Prosperity  should  be  used  reverently  and  with  mo 
deration,  lest  we  fly  too  high. —  God  punishes  in 
war  the  sins  of  both  parties. — Ch.  iii.  1  sq.  Roos: 
What  is  not  devised,  done,  collected  and  set  up  in 
God's  name,  has  no  permanence.  God  in  His 
holy  wrath  is  the  fire  that  consumes  such  a  thing, 
however  specious  it  seems;  on  the  contrary,  what 
lie  wills  and  approves,  is  through  His  good  plea 
sure  obtained,  advanced  and  made  strong. 

[Yer.  11.  David  at  Hebron:  1)  His  choosing 
the  place  by  divine  direction  (ver.  1).  And  we 
can  see  that  it  was  a  fit  place.  The  city  of  Abra 
ham,  Caleb  and  the  Levites— a  city  of  refuge — the 
principal  town  in  David's  tribe,  and  somewhat 
remote  from  Saul's  tribe — and  David  had  taken 
pnins  to  conciliate  its  inhabitants  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
31 ).  Divine  directions  are  seen  to  coincide  with 
true  human  wisdom,  wherever  we  sufficiently  un 
derstand  the  facts.  2)  His  "  apprenticeship  to 
monarchy."  Through  several  previous  years  he 
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for  reigning ;  and  now  he  begins  to  reign  on  a 
small  scale.  He  has  occasion  to  learn  a)  from 
the  apparent  failure  of  wild  schemes  (ver.  5  sqq.), 
6)  from  open  hostility,  long  continued  (ver.  12 
sqq. ;  iii.  1),  c]  from  the  base  cruelty  of  his  trusted 
commander  (iii.  27).  Amid  all  these  he  grew  in 
popularity  and  strength  (iii.  1,  30).  The  lessons 
he  learned  were  especially,  to  be  prudent  (ver.  5 
sqq.;  iii.  28),  and  to  be  patient  (ver.  11;  iii.  1). 
3)  His  founding  a  family,  (iii.  2-5).  a)  To  have 
sons  born  to  him  is  the  joy  of  any  man,  especially 
of  a  monarch,  b)  But  here  polyc/amy  was  already 
paving  the  way  to  sore  family  dissension,  c)  And 
three  of  these  sons  born  at  Hebron,  Amnon,  Ab 
salom,  Adonijah,  were  destined  to  bring  wretch 
edness  and  shame  on  their  father  and  his  house, 


and  ruin  on  themselves.  O  the  mingled  hopes 
and  fears  with  which  a  father  must  look  on  his 
little  children!— TR.] 

[A  Sunday-school  address.  Vers.  18-23.  The 
rash  young  prince.  1 )  He  had  a  shining  gift,  ver. 
18.  (In  ancient  warfare,  more  were  often  slain 
in  the  pursuit  than  the  battle  ;  and  so  swiftness 
of  foot  was  important  to  a  warrior).  2)  He  was 
ambitious — pursuing  the  distinguished  general  of 
the  enemy.  3)  He  had  decision  and  perseverance 
— turning  not  to  the  right  or  left,  and  yielding  to 
persuasion.  4)  He  fancied  himself  superior  to 
an  old  man — a  common  and  natural,  but  grave 
fault  in  the  young.  (The  old  man  at  length  killed 
him  with  ease,  in  mere  self-defense).  5)  He  was 
slain  as  the  penalty  of  self-confidence  and  rash 
ness — besetting  sins  of  many  gifted  youth. — TR.] 


III.  Abner's  quarrel  with  Tshboshcth,  defection  from  the  House  of  Saul  and  transition  to  David. 

CHAPTER  III.  7-21. 

7  AND  Saul  had  a  concubine  whose  name  was  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  and 
Mbosheth1  said  to  Abner,  Wherefore  hast  thou  gone  in  unto  my  father's  concubine  ?2 

8  Then  was  Abner  [And  Abner  was]  very  wroth  for  the  words  of  Ishbosheth,  and 
said,  Am  I  a  dog's  head  which  against  Judah3  [a  dog's  head  on  Judah's  side?]  [ins. 
I]  do  show  kindness  this  day  [to-day]  unto  the  house  of  Saul  thy  father,  to  his  bre 
thren  and  to  his  friends,  and  have  not  delivered  thee  into  the  hand  of  David,  that 

9  [and]  thou  chargest  me  to-day  with  a  fault  concerning  this  [the]  woman?  [!]     So 
do  God  to  Abner  and  more  also  except,  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  sworn  to  Da- 

10  vid,  even  so  I  do  to  him,  To  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul,  and  to 
set  up  the  throne  of  David  over  Israel  and  over  Judah,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba. 

11  And  he  could  not  answer  Abner  a  word  again,  because  he  feared  him. 

12  And  Abner  sent  messengers  to  David  on  his   behalf  [or  in  his  stead4],  saying, 
Whose  is  the  land  ?5  saying  also  [om.  also],  Make  thy  league  [covenant]  with  me, 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  7.  The  lacking  subject  "  Ishbosheth  "  is  supplied  in  5  MSS.,  some  printed  EDD.,  and  all  the  VSS.  except 
Chald.  ;  but  this  shows  only  that  they  regarded  this  name  a?  the  proper  subject,  not  that  it  was  originally  in  the 
text.    Whether  it  stood  originally  in  our  Hob.,  or  we  have  here  a  fragment  of  a  fuller  narrative  in  which  the  sub 
ject  of  the  verb  was  indicated  by  the  context,  cannot  now  be  determined.—  Before  "to  his  brethren,''  in  ver.  8, 
the  copula  "  and  "  is  inserted  in  all  VSS.  except.  Chald.,  and  in  some  MSS.  —  TR.] 

2  [Ver.  7.  In  ^jS'rj  the  quiescent  Jod  instead  of  dagh.  forte  (as  is  frequent  in  Chald.).     The  origin  of  the 

word  is  unknown  ;"comp.  Chald.  XD'jSi)  "  vigorous  beast,"  perhaps  "one  that  has  reached  years  of  puberty," 

T    •  :  - 
(Levy^  ;  but  comp.  Arab,  fathas  and  uflwl.—  TR.] 

3  [Ver.  8.  This  rendering  of  Eng.  A.  V.,  taken  from  the  Vulg.,  cannot  be  well  gotten  from  the  Heb.  ;  the  trans- 

fation  in  brackets  is  the  one  now  generally  adopted.—  Instead  of  TT  V^n  (for  T^pH)  "  delivered,"  Syr.  has  D  7t^ 
and  Sept.  has  ijvTojudATjcra  =  T^oSu/n  (Then.).—  The  change  of  Prep,  after  IDfl  (D>?  and  Sx)  is  to  be  noted.—  Sym- 
machus  renders  "  dog's  head  "  by  KvvoKe<$>a\o<;  "  dog-headed."  —  TR.] 

*  [Ver.  12.  IjinP,  Qeri  VfinpU    Two  general  renderings  of  this  phrase  are  found  in  the  Ancient.  VSS.  :  "in 

his  place"  (Sym.:'"  instead  of  him,"  Vulg.,  pro  se  dicentes,  Chald.,  "from  his  place,"  Syr.  omits  it)  and  "on  the 
spot"  (Sept,  Trapaxpwa,  followed  by  Erdmann).  The  former  best  accords  with  the  usage,  and  gives  a  good 
sense.—  TR.]  . 


6  [Ver.  12.  The  difficulties  in  this  text  are  1)  the  double  "faKl  "saying;"  2)  the  absence  of  the  Art.  before 
tf  "  land  ;"  3)  the  obscurity  of  this  question.    The  Heb.  text  is  supported  by  the  VSS.,  except  that  the  second 
is  omitted  in  Syr.,  Arab.,  and  in  a  few  MSS.,  and  the  second  in  Sept.,  and  the  Sept.  text  of  the  question  is 
corrupt  (the  Vat.  Sept.  shows  an  imperfect  triplet  :    Abner  sent  messengers  to  David  ei?  Oai\dfj.  ov 
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and  behold,  my  hand  shall  be  with  thee  to  bring  about   [to  turn]   all  I<ra"l  unto 

13  thee.     And  he6  said,  Well;   I  will  make  a  league  [covenant]  with   thee;  but  one 
thing  I  require  of  thee,  that  is,  Thou  shalt  not  see  my  face  except7  thou  tirst7  [om. 

14  first]  bring  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  when  thou  comest  to  see  my  face.  And  David 
sent  messengers  to  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  saying,   Deliver  [Give]  m>fl  my  wife  Mi- 

15  dial,  which    [whom]  I  espoused  to  me  for  an  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines. 
And  Ishbosheth  sent  and  took  her  from  her  husband,  even  from  1'haltiel  the  son  of 

16  Laish.'     And  her  husband  went   with  her  along   weeping  behind  her  to  iiahurim. 
Then  said  Abner  [And  Abner  said]  unto  him,  (Jo,  return.     And  lie  returned. 

17  And  Abner  had  communication  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  saying,   Ve  sought  for 

18  David  in  time*  past10  to  be  king  over  you  ;   Now,  then,  do  it;  for  the   Lord  f  Jeho 
vah]  hath  spoken  of11  David,  saying,    By  the  hand  of  my  servant   David  I  will1- 
save  rny  people  Israel  (Hit  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  and  out  of  the  hand  of  all 

19  their  enemies.     And  Abner  also13  spake  in  the  ears  of  Benjamin  ;  and  Abner  went 
also13  to  speak  in  the  ears  of  David  in  Hebron  all  that  seemed  i^ood  to  Israel  and 
that  seemed  good  [o»i.  that  seemed  good]  to  the  whole  house  of  Benjamin.   So  [And] 

20  Abner  came  to14  David  to  Hebron  and  twenty  men  with   him.     And   David   made 

21  Abner  and  the  men  that  were  with  him  a  feast.     And  Abner  said  unto'   David,  I 
will  arise  and  go,  and  will  gather  all  Israel  unto  my  lord  the  king,  that  they16  may 
make  a  league  [covenant]  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  reign  over  all  that  thine 
heart  desire  th.     And  David  sent  Abuer  away,  and  he  went  in  peace. 

IV.  Murder  of  Abner  lij  Jnab.     Vers.  22-.°><). 

22  And  behold  the  servants  of  David  and  Joab  came  from  pnrnriny  a  troop  [came 
from  an  expedition16],  and  brought  in  a  great  spoil  with  them.     But.  [And]  Abner 
was  not  with  David  in  Hebron,  for  he  had  sent  him  away  and  he  was  gone  in  pi  -ace. 

23  When  Joab  and  all  the  host  that  was  with  him  were  come,  they  told  Joab,  saving, 
Abner  the  son  of  Xer  came  to  the  king,  and  he  hath  sent  him  away,  and  he  is  none 

24  in  peace.     Then  Joab  came  to  the  king  and  said,    What   hast  thou   done'/  In-hold, 
Abuer  came  unto  thee;  why  is  it  that  thou  luidt  sent  him  away,  and  he  is  quite  [ow. 

In  which  0atAajLi  poems  to  ho  corrupted  out  of  "37  innrv  °u  *\v  is  for  °^  Y*)1'-  while  wapa  \pfjfia  i-  tran-la(i»n  <>f 
T\np).  It  appears  that  the  question  and  the  second  1*3  xS  won-  not  und<T>tc>od  ;  Ch.-il.l.  :  saying.  I  swear  t»him 
who  mailo  the  land,  saying—  Syr.  :  what  is  the  land  ?—  The  host  course  so.  'ins  to  bo  to  omit  the  second  -i^X^.and 

seek  a  moaning  in  the  question.  —  TH.] 

6  [Vor.  13.  .Some  VSS.  and  MSS.  have  "  David,"  which  is  moroly  the  oxpro-^ion  ,,{  the  obvio 

7  [Vor.  1.'!.  As  the  Heb.  stands  it  can  only  In-  rendered  "except  on  e.mdit  ion  of  thy  briimii 

and  substantially  Knlmann);  B6ttche.r's  suggested   readings  'jaS  "before"  ia.lv.)  and  'JD1? 

dropped  hy  himself  as  unnatural  here.     Tie  and  \Vellhauson  see  a  duplet  in  this  text  '  QX  *D  an 

not  improbable,  hut  not  necessary.     If,  in  that  case,  the  hitter  he  adopted,  the  Inf.  of  the  text  i-  retan.  -    ;        te 

former,  tlie  Perf.  must  he  read.  —  TR.] 

8  [Ver.  H.  There  is  no  need  of  inserting  this  Dat.  in  the   He)..  text.  since  it  is  easily  supplied  fr-.m  the  ,-,,,)- 
text,  and  its  omission  is  in  accordance  with  Ileb.  usage.    But  in  ver.  15  the  sutlix  must  he  written  H'^'X  "  h.»r 

husl>and."  —  TR.] 

•  [Ver.  I-"'.  Siieh  is  the  form  in  the  Qeri  or  margin  ;  the  Kothih  or  text  h«s  Lush,  which  perhaps  means  the 
same  thing  "lion."     Apparently  )>y  inversion  the1  S^pt.  writes  the  name  Selle.  —  Tit.j 

10  [Vor.  17.  Literally,  "  both  yesterday  and  the  day  In-fore."—  Tu.] 

'  "  [Ver.  18.  Sx—  so  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  Keil,  Cahen  ;  but  Vulg.,  Philippson,  Krdmann  "to  David."  Thonius 
would  read  SjJ  ''  concerning"  (as  the  context  requires)  on  the  ground  that  ^K  cannot  so  be  rendered  ;  but  see 
Jer.  xxii.  IS.—  TR.] 

w  [Ver.  18.  The  text  has  the  Inf.,  which  after  *TDN  some  would  render  "  Jehovah  said  to  save  " 
He  would  save,"  but  this  is  hard  on  account  of  the  intervening  lOtfS.  and  the  Impf.  is  now  generally  read  with 


many  MSS.  and  printed  EDD.,  and  nil  the  Ancient  VSS.—  TR.] 

18  [Ver.  19.  The  D.J  ''also"  qualifies  not  the  succeeding  word  "Abner,"  but  the  preceding  "  spok 

(Wellh.V—  TR.] 

»  [Ver.  20.  The  Ileb.  has  no  Prep,  here,  employing  the  Ace.  of  the  point  reached  ;  but  some  MSS.  and  EDD. 

insert  3.  and  30  all  VSS.  except  Chald.,  which  has  ^7.—  TR.] 

»  [Ver.  21.  The  Sept.  has  the  first  person,  "  I  will  make  ft  covenant  with  him,"  which  i?  against  the  syntax  of 
the  context  —  TR.] 

10  [Ver.  22.  Lit.  "from  the  troop  (or  predatory  band\"  *"  the  VSS.  except  Aqnila,  who  has  "Oeddur"    "HJ) 
which  lie  renders  povofrvov  or  ev&vov.    The  Heb.  expression  is  somewhat  hard  and  obscure,  but  may  have  tx 
a  technical  one.—  The  Ueb.  Perfects  are  here  from  the  connection  properly  rendered  by  Eng.  Plups.  "  had  sent, 
"  was  gone."—  Ta.] 
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25  quite17]  gone  ?     Thou  knowest  Abner  the  son  of  Ner18  that  he  came  to  deceive  thee, 
and  to  know  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in,  and  to  know  all  that  thou  doest. 

26  And  when  [pin.  when]  Joab  was  come  out  [went  out]  from   David  he  [and]  sent 
messengers  after  Abner,  which  [who]  brought  him  again  from  the  well  of  Sirah  ; 
but  David  knew  it  not. 

27  And  when  Abner  was  returned  to  Hebron,  Joab  took  him  aside  in  [to  the  middle 
of]  the  gate  to  speak  with  him  quietly,  and  smote  him  there  under  the  fifth  rib 

28  [in19  the  abdomen]  that  he  died,  for  the  blood  of  Asahel  his  brother.  And  afterward 
when  David  heard  it  [when  David  afterward  heard  it],  he  said,  I  and  my  kingdom 
are  guiltless  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  for  ever  from  the   blood  of  Abner  the  sou 

29  of  Nor  ;  Let  it  rest  [be  hurled]  on  the  head  of  Joab  and  on  all  his  father's  house, 
and  let  there  not  fail  from  the  house  of  Joab  one  that  hath  an  issue,  or  that  is  a 
leper,  or  that  leaneth  on  a  staff  [crutch''0],  or  that  falleth  on  [by]  the  sword,  or  that 

30  lacketh  bread.     So21  Joab  and  Abishai  his  brother  slew  Abner  because  he  had  slain. 
their  brother  Asahel  at  Gibeon  in  the  battle. 

31  And  David  said  to  Joab  and  to  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  Rend  your 
clothes  and  gird  you  with  sackcloth,  and  mourn  before  Abner.     And  king  David 

32  himself  [pm.  himself]  followed  the  bier.     And  they  buried  Abner  in  Hebron;  and 
the  king  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept  at  the  grave  of  Abner,  and  all  the  people 

33  wept.     And  the  king  lamented  over  Abner  and  said, 

Died  Abner  [Must  Abner  die]  as  a  fool22  [or  villain]  dieth  ? 

34  Thy  hands  were  not  bound 
Nor  thy  feet  put  into  fetters. 

As  a  man  falleth  before  wicked  men 
So  fellest  thou. 

35  And  all  the  people  wept  again  over  him.     And  when  [pm.  when]  all  the  people 
came  to  cause  David  to  eat  23  meat  [bread]  while  it  was  yet  day  [ins.  and]  David 
sware,  saying,  So  do  God  to  me  and  more  also,  if  I  taste  bread  or  aught  else  till  the 

36  sun  be  down.     And  all  the  people  took  notice  of  it,  and  it  pleased  them  ;  as24  what- 

37  soever  the  king  did  pleased  all  the  people.     For  [And]  all  the  people  and  all  Israel 

38  understood  that  day  that  it  was  not  of  the  king  to  slay  Abuer  the  son  of  Ner.     And 
the  king  said  unto  his  servants,  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man 

39  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?     And  I  am  this  day  weak,  though  anointed  king,  and 
these  men  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  be  too  hard  for  me  ;  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  [pm. 
shall]  reward  the  doer  of  evil  [wickedness]  according  to  his  wickedness. 


"  [Ver.  24.  The  Inf.  Abs.,  the  force  of  which  cannot  be  exactly  given   in   English.    Perhaps  the  Sept.  "  in 
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e"  here  was  designed  as  a  rendering  of  this  Inf.,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  merely  a  repetition 
the  two  preceding  verses  ;  it  is  therefore  not  to  he  inserted  in  the  Heb.  text  (against  Wellh.).—  TR.] 
18  [Ver.  25.  The  phrase  "the  son  of  Ner  "  is  omitted  by  Syr.  and  Ar.,  and  its  points  are  omitted   in  one  MS. 
(224  Kenn.)  —  why,  is  not  <'lear.  —  The  Sept.  rendering:  "dost  thou  not  know  the  wickedness  of  Abner  ?"  is  a  weak 
ening  of  the  original;  the  Syr.  also  lias  the  neg.-interrog.  form,  and  renders  very  well  "that  lie  came  to  flatter 

i«  [Yen  27.  The  Prep,  is  omitted  in  the  text,  but  some  MSS.  insert  S&jt,  and  so  the  VSS.,  according  to  the  Heb. 

usage.—  TR.I 

-o  [\Vr.  20.  Bottcher  and  Erdmann  (with  Vulg.  and  Syr.)  render  :  "  one  that  holds  a  distaff,"  that  is,  an  effemi 
nate  man  (Prov.  xxxi.  l!)).  See  the  Exposition.  —  Tn.] 

21  [Ver.  30,  Erdmann  renders:  "but  Joab  and  Ahishai  had  slain  Abner,"  as  if  the  purpose  of  the  verse  were 
to  give  the  reason  for  the  murder.     Wellhausen  holds  the  verse  to  be  an  interpolation  on  the  ground  that  it  adds 
nothing  except  the  inclusion  of  Abishai  in  the  guilt  in  order  to  justify  David's  curse  on  JoalVs  family.     It  seems 
better,  however,  to  regard  the  verse  not  merely  as  giving  the  reason  for  the  murder  (which  is  given  in  verse  2<)> 
nor  as  superfluous,  but  as  a  concluding  summing  up  of  the  incident,  as  is  so  common  in  Heb.  narration.  —  IE.] 

22  [Ver.  33.  Sept.  :  "  Will  Abner  die  according  to  the  death  of  Nabal  ?"  taking  Sin  (fool)  as  a  proper  name.    So 
in  ver.  34  it  has  ov  npoo-riyayev  to?  Na/3aA,  misunderstanding  the  Sl3J3  of  the  Heb.,  which  it  read  73J3-—  TB.] 

23  [Ver.  35.  De  Rossi  cites  a  reading  in  some  MSS.  lYPpn1?  "to'make  a  feast"  (2  Kings  vi.  23),  which  Kimchi 
said  was  written  but  not  read,  perhaps  a  clerical  error.—  TR.] 

24[Ver.  36.  ^33-  Wellhausen  objects  that  this  3  cannot  be  rendered  as  a  conjunction  (as  in  Eng.  A.  V.),  and 
therefore  prefers  the  Sept.,  which  omits  the  3.  Syr.  accords  with  Sept.,  and  Chald  and  Syr.  insert  "and  "  before 
sr^3-  The  reading  of  Greek  and  Syr.  ("  and'  good  in  their  eyes  was  all  that  the  king  did,  and  good  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  people"),  however,  contains  a  weak  repetition,  and  something  like  the  Heb.  text  is  required  by  the 
connection.  —  TB.] 


CHAP.  III.  7— IV.  39. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

III.  Ch.  iii.  7-21.  Abner  quarrels  u-ith  Ixhbo- 
sheth,  and  (joes  over  to  David. — Vers.  7,  8.  The 
falliiHj  out.  Its  occasion  was  Abner's  taking 
Saul's  concubine,  Rizpah,*  the  daughter  of  Aiah. 
The  Harem  was  part  of  the  property  of  the 
reigning  house,  and  therefore  fell  to  the  successor, 
comp.  xii.  8.  Taking  possession  of  it  was  a  poli-  j 
tical  act,  and  signified  actual  entrance  on  royal 
rights,  comp.  xvi.  21,  and  of  this  act  Abner  was 
guilty.  Supply  from  the  connection  Isltbosheth 
(comp.  mi/  father  and  ver.  S)  as  subject  of  the 
verb  said'.  His  question:  "Why,"  ete.,  might 
be  taken  as  the  expression  of  sitxpirion  that  Abner 
was  thus  seeking  the  throne,  for  in  the  ancient 
Orient  claim  to  the  harem  was  claim  to  the 
throne,  so  especially  with  the  IVr-ian,  comp. 
Herod.  :>>,  oS;  Justin.  10,  2.  But,  if  I-hboshcth 
really  had  such  a  suspicion,  Abner's  conduct 
gives  no  ground  for  such  a  view;  his  act  seems. 
rather  the  outflow  of  passionate  self-will  and  pre 
sumptuous  contempt  towards  Ishbosheth.  If  he  I 
had  really  wished  to  seize  the  throne  of  Israel  for 
himself,  his  conduct  towards  David  (ver.  9  sq.)  | 
would  be  inexplicable.  His  answer  in  ver.  8 
shows  how  loose  his  relation  to  Ishbosheth  an  I 
concern  for  his  cause  already  was.  "  /> ,  y.»-  //,  ml" 
as  in  our  language  also,  i-  the  cxpiv.-.-ion  for 
something  perfectly  d<:<pi<-<ib/r.  The  word-: 
"which  is  to  Judah,"  omitted  by  Sept.,  are  not 
to  be  connected  with  the  preceding  (Clericus: 
thinkest  thou  that  I  am  worth  no  more  to  the 
Tribe  of  Judah  than  a  dog's  head?  Syr.  :  Am  I 
the  head  of  the  dogs  of  Judah?  Kwald:  Am  I 
then  a  Jndahite  dog's  head? — such  an  adjectival 
periphrasis  would  be  very  strange  i — nor  in  sense 
to  be  connected  with  the  following  iVnlg. :  who 
against  Judah  to-day  show  kindness;  De  Wcttc: 
who  in  respect  to  Judah  now  show  kindness),  but 
to  be  rendered  simply  as  they  stand  :  "who  is  for 
Judah,  pertains  to,  holds  with  Judah"  (Buns.i. 
Abner  is  angered  by  the  insult  he  thinks  shown 
him  bv  Ishbosheth's  reproachful  question.  The 
sense  of  his  reply  is:  that  Ishbosheth  treats  him 
as  a  despicable  man,  who  takes  no  interest  in 
him,  as  one  who  belongs  to  his  opponents,  the 
party  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  whereas  he  1)  is 
showing  only  kindness  to  the  whole  house  of 
Saul,  and  2)  especially  has  not  delivered  him, 
Ishbosheth,  into  the  hand  of  David.  J>y  addu 
cing  these  his  services  to  the  royal  house  Abner 
repels  the  reproach  based  on  his  appropriation 
of  the  concubine. f  His  words  express  the  ex- 
tremest  contempt  towards  his  king,  and  the 
strongest  consciousness  of  services,  to  which  the 
house  of  Saul  and  Ishbosheth  owed  everything. 
The  "to-day"  is  significant;  even  "now"  he 
occupies  this  position  towards  Saul's  house; 
comp.  the  "made  himself  strong,  was  a  strong 
helper"  in  ver.  (J.  The  contrast  to  this  comes 
out  sharply  in  what  follows.  There  follows — 

Vers.  9-11,  the  sudden  complete  breach  with 
the  house  of  Saul  and  the  solemn  oath  in  respect 
to  the  house  of  David.  This  is  the  culmination 
of  what  is  said  in  ver.  1  of  David's  advance  in 


*  [See  xxi.  8-11  and  Gon.  xxxvi.  24.— Tn.] 
t  i  It  is  anpposod  hy  some  that  Abner  did  not  marry 
Rizpali,  but  used  her  us  a  harlot. — Ta.J 
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strength  over  against  the  house  of  Saul.  (On  the 
simple  '3  in  oaths  see  on  ii.  27  ;  1  Sam.  iii.  17.) 
The  history  does  not  show  a  formal  divine  oath, 
such  as  Aimer  here  refers  to.  Hut  the  divine 
choice  of  David  to  be  king,  his  anoint  im  nt  per 
formed  by  Samuel  at  the  divin-  command  i  1 
Sam.  xv.  2S,  -J'.l;  xvi.  l-12i,  and  the  therewith 
conjoined  divine  d»'clarati<ni  which  Samuel  de 
clares  to  be  inviolable-  i  1  Sam.  xv.  2'.'  because 
based  on  ( iod's  truthfulness  (comp.  Num.  xxiii. 
19 1 — all  this  had  in  fact  the  significance  and 
weight  of  a  divine  oath.  Abner's  words  prenip- 
pose  that  acquaintance  wiih  the  promi-cs  given 
to  David  was,  through  the  prophetic  circles, 
widely  extended.  Abigail  is  an  example  of  such 
acquaintance  among  the  people  (  1  Sam.  xxv.  2*- 
:;i  ).— So  will  I  do  to  him;  Aimer  do.-s  nut 
consider  himself  fas  ( 'Icr.  thinks  i  as  the  Lord's 
instrument  for  fulfilling  his  declaration  to  David, 
which  he  in  fact  was  not.  lie  merely  .-ay.-,  thai 
he  will  now  make  David  king,  a-  had  bi-i  n  pro 
mised  him  by  divine  oath.  The  remark  of  (  '!er. 
that  "military  men  do  not  suHicicntly  weigh 
what  thev  sav"  does  not  apply  here;  f/r  in  Ab 
ner's  words  there  is  the  di>iinct  consciousness 
that  over  again-t  the  divine  promise  concerning 
David  the  cause  of  Saul  and  Ishbosheth  i-  a  lo-t 
one,  but  at  tin1  same  time  a!~o  the  mortified  am 
bition  that  thinks  its  services  not  -ulliciently 
recogni/ed,  and  the  overweening  pride  of  a  vigo 
rous  and  energetic  man  who  thinks  that  he  can 
of  himself  make  history.  In  >pitc  of  his  refer 
ence  to  a  divine  declaration,  his  conduct  is  any 
thing  but  theocratic,  is  rather  throughout  auto 
cratic,  comp.  ii.  S,  <»:  "he  took  Ishb.Kh.-ih,  and 
?/!•'/'•  him  king."  How  far  his  previous  energetic, 
autocratic  activity  for  Saul's  house  was  conn  -cted 
with  ambition-,  high-reaching  plans  lor  him-elf, 
i-  uncertain.  In  anv  case,  however,  so  much  is 
true:  Ii  that  he  knew  David's  divine  call  to  be 
Saul's  successor,  and  therefore  stood  in  con-emu.-* 
opposition  to  the  known  will  of  <lod,  and  thus  in 
conflict  with  him-elf,  and  2<  that  it  was  only  after 
his  defeat  in  the  battle  with  Joab  >  which  he  him 
self  beiran,  ii.  12. sq.  i  and  his  gradually  confirmed 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  l.-hbosheth  was  wholly 
unfit  for  the  kingly  rule  and  its  maintenance  in 
the  house  of  Saul,  and  in  truth  the  personal  in 
sult  now  oH'cred  him  by  Ishbosheth— that  he 
suddenly  decided  to  break  with  the  house  of  Saul 
and  go  over  to  David.  How  far  ambition  herein 
influenced  him  along  with  political  insight,  we 
cannot  tell;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  showed 
so  much  energy  in  gaining  over  all  Israel  to 
David,  as  is  afterwards  related,  without  hope  of 
a  high  and  influential  position  with  David.— 
With  the  words:  "  to  translate  the  kingdom  from 
i  Saul,"  com  p.  Samuel's  word,  1  Sam.  xv.  28. — 
From  Dan  to  Beersheba,  as  in  Jndg.  xx.  1  ; 
1  Sam.  iii.  20. — [Bib.  C'ovi.  thinks  it  probable 
that  Abner  had  before  this  begun  to  incline 
towards  David,  so  that  Ishbosheth  had  some 
ground  for  the  taunt:  "which  belongcth  to  Ju 
dah  "  and  this  made  it  all  the  more  stinging  to 
Abner.— TH.]— Ver.  11.  And  he  (Ishboeheth) 
could  not  answer,  because  he  feared  him. 
This  characterizes  Ishbosheth  sufficiently  for  the 
explanation  of  the  whole  situation.  Having  with 
an  effort  plucked  up  courage  to  ask  that  reproach 
ful  question,  he  here  shows  the  greatest  fccbknest, 
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cowardice  and  timidity  towards  Abner.  This  also 
contributes  to  the  explanation  of  what  is  said  in 
ver.  1  concerning  the  house  of  Saul. 

Vers.  12-21.  Abner' s  covenant  with  David. — 
Ver.  12.  The  threat  against  Ishbosheth  is  straight 
way  carried  out  by  sending  an  embassy  to  David. 
infin  is  not  "in  his  place"  (\\3\g.prose,  Cler., 
De  Wette,  Keil  [Eng.  A.  V.:  "on  his  behalf"]), 
which  would  be  superfluous  and  unmeaning 
(Buns.),  but,  in  keeping  with  Abner' s  passionate 
excitement  in  ver.  9,  ''on  the  spot,  immediately," 
irapaxw'ia  (Sept.,  Chald.),  as  in  ii.  23,  where 
Keil  also  adopts  this  meaning,  though  he  here 
declares  that  there  is  no  ground  for  it. — [On  this 
whole  passage  see  "Text,  and  Gram." — TE,.] — 

The  first  "saying"  ("ION1?.)  can  be  taken  here 
only  iu  the  usual  sense  as  introduction  of  direct 
discourse,  not  as  =  "to  say"  in  reference  to  the 
messengers.  And  the  second  "saying"  is  also 
so  to  be  taken,  and  not  as  =  "  that  is  to  say" 
(Buns.,  Then.),  since  it  introduces  another  direct 
discourse  of  Abner:  "Make  a  covenant,"  which 
cannot  except  by  forcing  be  regarded  as  an  expla 
nation  of  the  question :  if  to  whom  belongs  the 
land?"  rather  the  demand  contained  in  it,  as  a 
conseqneiice  of  the  silent  answer  to  this  question, 
is,  on  account  of  its  importance  as  the  chief  thing 
in  the  commission  of  the  ambassadors,  naturally 
appended  by  means  of  a  repealed  "saying." 
The  saying:  To  whom  belongs  (or  whose 
is)  the  land?  does  not  relate  to  David,  as  if  = 
"to  whom  does  it  belong  but  to  thee?"  This 
interpretation,  that  the  land  properly  belonged  to 
David  by  virtue  of  his  anointment  (Vat.,  S. 
Sehmid,  Ew.  [Patrick,  Bib.  Cnm.~\),  would  agree 
indeed  with  Abner' s  acknowledgment  in  ver.  9, 
but  not  with  the  following  words:  Make  a 
covenant  with  me  to  turn  all  Israel  to 
thee,  which  rather  indicate  that  Aimer  means  to 
say 
[Scott 

with  his  proud,  haughty  nature,  as  hitherto  ma 
nifested  in  his  words  and  conduct,  and  also  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  since  in  fact  the  whole  land 
except  Judah  was  still,  subject  to  Saul's  house, 
that  is,  to  him  (Abner)  as  Dictator.  Because  he 
still  as  influential  ruler  controlled  the  greatest 
part  of  the  land,  he  could  1)  demand  of  David, 
as  one  standing  on  the  same  plane  with  him,  to 
make  a  covenant  with  him,  and  2)  give  him  the 
promise  (the  product  not  only  of  strong  self-con 
sciousness,  but  also  of  extensive  power)  :  "my 
hand  is  with  thee  to  turn  all  Israel  to  theeJ'  Ob 
viously  there  is  here  not  merely  implicitly  in 
volved  as  answer  to  the  above  question,  the 
declaration  :  "  the  land  is  his  whom  I,  the  leader 
of  the  army,  shall  favor"  (Cler.),  but  also  the 
expectation  that,  after  the  fulfillment  of  this  pro 
mise,  David  would  assign  him  the  highest  posi 
tion  in  the  army  and  in  the  nation  next  to  him 
self.  Abner' s  proud  and  haughty  words  hardly 
permit  us  to  doubt  that  he  -;vas  filled  with  such 
thoughts. — Ver.  13.  David  replies  with  a  condi 
tion,  namely,  the  restoration  of  his  wife  Michal.* — 


iv:  "the  hind-  belongs  to  me"    (Sanct.,   Thenius 
Scott,    Philipps]).      This    is   quite    in    keeping 


*  ^"pH  (as  elsewhere  after  "Op1?)  like  the  Perf., 
instead  of  the  usual  'X'pn  (Ex.  xxiii.  30;  Lev.  xxiiL  14 
sq.;  Deut.  iv.  23).  i)sh  here  — =  "  before."  Ew.,  §  238  d, 
I  33.7  c. 


Thou  shalt  not  see  my  face  before  (  = 
except)  thou  bring  Michal,  etc. — Certainly 
we  should  have  the  opposite  of  David's  meaning 
(Then.)  if  we  rendered  :  "  Thou  shall  not  see  my 
face  except  before  thou  bring  Michal."  But,  if 

we  retain  the  text  (<33h),  this  explanation  is 
unnecessary,  rather  it  quite  answers  to  the  origi 
nal  signification  of  the  word  to  render  literally : 
"except  in  the  face  of  thy  bringing  Michal  .... 
in  (by  coming  to  see  my  face,"  that  is,  thou  shalt 
not  see  my  face  except  by  at  the  same  time  bring 
ing  me  Michal  when  thou  comest  to  see  my  face; 
thy  coming  to  me  to  see  my  face  shall  not  occur 
except  in  the  presence  of  this  fact,  namely,  that 
thou  (  =  unless,  before  thou)  bring  Michal.  It 
is  therefore  unnecessary  either  to  omit  the  Prep. 

('}??)  after  the  Sept.,  and  change  the  following 
Inf.  into  a  Perf.,=  "unless  thou  bring"  (Then.), 
or  to  omit  the  "  but"  (DX  \3)  =  "  thou  shalt  not 
see  my  face  before  thy  bringing  (  =  before  thou 
bring)"  (Bottcher).  — Ver.  14  presupposes  the 
acceptance  of  ////.s  condition  by  Abner.  In  realiza 
tion  of  what  Abner  had  threatened  him  with, 
Ishbosheth  finds  himself  compelled  to  fulfil  David's 
condition  himself,  and  {hat  immediately  by  Ab- 
ner's  own  hand,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  bringing,  and  who  really  did  bring  Michal  to 
David  (vcrs.  15,  16).  To  this  end  David  sends  a 
formal  embassy  to  Ishbosheth,  in  order  legally  to 
demand  and  receive  Michal  back,  she  having 
been  illegally  taken  by  Saul  and  given  to  another 
man  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44).  Seb.  Sehmid:  "that  it 
might  be  manifest  that  he  had  acted  legally 
towards  Phaltiel  before  his  king,  and  taken  her 
back,  not  carried  her  off  by  force  from  a  husband." 
Whom  I  espoused  to"  me,  that  is,  purchased 
as  bride,  married. — For  a  hundred  foreskins, 
comp.  1  Sam.  xviii.  27,  where  two  hundred  is 
the  number  given.  David  thus  justifies  his 
claim  that  Michal  lawfully  belongs  to  him,  since 
lie  had  lawfully  won  her  as  his  wife.  Be 
sides  this  right  to  Michal,  which  he  was  now  for 
the  first  time  in  position  successfully  to  assert,  he 
was  led  to  a  reunion  with  her  partly  by  love 
("she  loved  him,"  1  Sam.  xviii.  27  ;  xix.  11  sq.), 
partly  by  apolitical  motive;  as  king  he  could  not 
in  the  presence  of  the  people  leave  Michal  in  a 
relation  into  which  she  had  been  forced  against 
her  will,*  and  he  wished  the  people  to  see  from 
his  relation  to  Saul  as  son-in-law  that  he  was  free 
from  hatred  towards  the  latter. — Ver.  15.  And 
Ishbosheth  sent,  that  is,  to  Gallim,  where 
Phaltiel,  the  present  husband  of  Michal,  dwelt, 
1  Sam.  xxv.  44,  and  sent  Abner  himself  (ver.  16). 
Her  husband  cannot  part  with  her  without  sor 
row.  [The  Jewish  tradition  represents  Phaltiel 
as  the  guardian  merely,  not  the  husband  of  Mi 
chal— a  view  that  the  text  does  not  permit. — 
TR.] — Ver.  16,  A  touching  scene,  briefly  but 
vividly  sketched.  The  faithful  husband  follows 
his  wife  weeping  to  Bahurim,  where  Abner,  who 
therefore  had  himself  brought  Michal  from  Gal 
lim,  ordered  him  to  return.  Bahurim,  the  home 
of  Shimei  (xix.  17  ;  1  Kings  ii.  8),  a  village  near 
Jerusalem  (Jos.,  Ant.  7,  9-7)  north-east,  on  the 
road  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Jordan 


*  [Whether  she  was  divorced  from  David  does  not 
appear.— TII.J 
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(Gilgal),  not  f;ir  from  or  in  the  plain  of  the  Jor 
dan  (coinp.  xvi.  1,  5;  xvii.  18). 

Vers.  17-19.  Aimer's  preparatory  negotiations 
with  the  Elders  of  Israel  and  especially  of  Benja 
min,  and  his  report  thereon  to  David. — Yer.  17. 
Before  Abner  curried  out  David's  condition  (the 
restoration  of  Miehal),  lie  had  a  conversation 
/rrn  '«~^31j  with  the  Eiders  of  Wad,  that  is, 

the  Northern  Tribes  with  the  exception  of  Ben 
jamin. — Both  yesterday  and  the  day  be 
fore  (  =  in  times  past)  ye  desired  [  =  sought] 
David  to  be  your  king — a  striking  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  outside  of  Judah  also  there  had 
been  a  favorable  sentiment  towards  David,  against 
which  Abner  had  energetically  established  and 
hitherto  maintained  [shbosheth's  authority.  The 
existence  of  this  favorable  feeling  towards  David 
in  the  Northern  Tribes  is  confirmed  bv  1  ('broil. 
xii. — Yer.  18.  Now.  then,  do  it,  that  i-,  fulfil 
your  desire,  recognize  him  as  your  king.  As 
reason  for  this  demand  Abiur  refers  to  a  "  imrd 
of  Jehovah"  which  indeed  in  the  form  here  given  : 

1  -will  save  my  people  Israel,  is  never  ex 
pressly  mentioned  as  spoken  ''to  David"    (so  the 
Vulg. );   hut  it  is  to  be  regarded   as  the   word   ait- 
plied  in  the  prophetic  tradition  i  which    Abner,  \vr. 
9,  is  well  acquainted  with)  to  7 /•</•/</,  with  which 
/Saul   (1   Sam.  ix.  Iti)    received   this  divine  com 
mission,   which    in    its  completeness  could   onlv 
now  be  fulfilled  bv  David.  •  —  Yer.  19.  The  special- 
elaborate  and  pressing  negotiations  with   Benja 
min  were  necessary  not  onlv   because  this   tribe 
had    enjoyed    many   advantages    from    the   roval 
house  of  Saul,    1    Sam.  xxii.   7    (Then.),    but    in 
general  because,  though  numerically  the  smallest 
tribe,  it  had  hitherto  had  the  honor  of  furnishing 
the  reigning  family;   it    was   necessary    to   over 
come  the  tribal  ambition   and   the   tribe-interest, 
to  which  Saul  appealed,  1  Sam.  xxii.     The  "also 
.    .    .    also"    (DJ~DJ),    which    denotes   miUualness 
(Ew.,  \  352  a),   points  out    the   clo<e   connection 
and  relation  between  the  negotiations  carried  on 
with  Benjamin  as  the  tribe   most    important    for 
David,  and  the  earnest   conversation  that  Abner 
therefore  had  with  David  ("  in  the  ears  of  David  "  ) 
at    Hebron.      He    "went,''    namelv,    after    these 
double  negotiations,  in  order  to  bring   Miehal  to 
David. — All  that  seemed  good,   that  is,  not 
their  demands  and  conditions  (De  Wette,  Then., 
Buns.),  which  does  not  accord   with  the  context 
or  lie  in  the  words,  but   (since  the  negotiations 
referred  to  the  recognition  of  David's  divine  right 
to  the  kingdom  over  all   Israel,  ver.  10)   the  wil 
lingness  to  recognize  him  as  king,  the  recognition 
of  his  royal  authority.— [Patrick  observes   that 
David  so  effectually  attached  the  Benjaminites  to 
him  that,  though  'they  had   been  Saul's  closest 
adherents,    they   became   David's  warm   friends, 
and  never  afterwards  left  him.     However,  comp. 

2  Sam.    xx.— TR.]— Ver.  20.    The   ticcnty  men, 
who  accompanied  Abner  to  David  and  for  whom 
he  prepared  a/aw*,  appeared  "as  representatives 
of  all  Israel,  in  order  by  their  presence  to  confirm 
Aimer's  overtures"  (Keil).— [Patrick :  The  feast 
was  not  merely  an  entertainment,  but  of  the  na 
ture  of  a  league.     Bib.-Com. :  "  It  is  remarkable 

*  Instead  of  tbe  Inf.  JTCftn  read  with  all  VSS.  and 
many  MSS.  the  Impf.  jrtf'lN. 


t  not  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  meeting 
David    and    Miehal."— Tli.J  — Yer.    21.    The 


that  not  a 
of 

same  quickness  with  which  Abner  carried  out  his 
resolution  to  go  over  to  David  (  ver.  12)  fulfilled 
the  required  condition  (ver.  IGi,  pressed  the  pre 
liminary  negotiations  (ver.  17  s«j.)  in  order  io 
inform  David  about  them,  he  now  shows  in  the 
further  proceedings,  that  lie  mav  institute  as  soon 
as  possible  the  solemn  installation  of  David  as 
king  of  Israel  under  formal  conclusion  of  a  cove 
nant  between  king  and  people.  The  gradation 
in  his  following  words:  I  will  arise  and  will 
go  and  will  assemble  all  Israel  to  my  lord, 
is  characteristic  of  the  rapidity,  excitedm-s-  and 
energy  that  we  everywhere  remark  in  Aimer. 
He  now  for  the  fir-t  time  calls  David  "  his  lord." 
He  will  "assemble  the  whole  nation  (i.  e.  in  its 
elders  and  other  representatives)  to  the  solemn 
covenanting."  This  last  was  not  to  con.-ist  in 
the  establishment  of  a  con-titiition  after  the  na 
ture  of  a  "constitutional  monarchy"  (Then.), 
which  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  theocratic  king 
dom,  but  the  words:  that  they  may  make  a 
covenant  -with  thee  mean:  thev  are  to  \-o\v 
to  obey  thee  as  the  king  given  them  by  the  Lord, 
thou  promising  to  govern  them  as  the  theocratic 
king,  through  whom  as  His  in-trumcnt  the  Lord 
Himself  will  rule  over  His  people.  —  And  that 
thou  mayest  be  king  over  all  that  thy 
heart  desireth,  that  is,  not:  "in  a  way  or  un 
der  conditions  that  thou  canst  accept  "  (Then.i, 
but  he  is  to  rule  as  /«•  desires;  it  does  not,  how 
ever,  mean:  "  ;ts  thv  soul  desires"  (('lerieii-  i,  or 
"according  to  thy  pleasure"  (Dathei,  because 
the  conception  of  the  tlreocratic  rule  excluded  all 
arbitrariness  from  it,  but  "over  all,  according  to 
which  is  the  desire  of  thy  soul,"  that  is,  accord 
ing  to  the  Lord's  will  and  appointment,  over  the 
whole  people  and  land.  David  had  indicated 
the  desire  of  his  heart  in  his  message  to  the 
Jabeshites.  Abner  was  dismissed  bv  David  as 
his  king  who  was  in  accord  with  his  purpo<e. 
That  he  was  now  looked  on  bv  David  and  his 
adherents  as  thoroughly  a  friend,  and  received 
no  harm  from  am  bodv,  is  indicated  bv  the  con 
cluding  words:  And  he  went  in  peace. 

1  Y.  Voiv.  22-30.  Ifnrd.-r  of  Aimer  In,  J,,,,l,  and 
his  solemn  interment  by  David.  —  \  IT.  'Jl!.  Instead 
of  the  Sing,  "came,"  referring  to  .Joab  as  leader 
of  the  troop,  Sept.,  Svr.,  Ar.  render:  "thev  came." 
"From  the  troop"  came  Joab  with  the  servants 
of  David,  who  had  undertaken  an  expedition  for 
booty.  Whither,  is  not  said,  but  probably  outside 
the  Israelitish  territory  near  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
In  the  incomplete  organization  of  David's  court, 
such  expeditions  were  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  large  armv.  "Abner  was  no  longer  with 
David;"  probably  he  had  purposely  chosen  the 
time  when  Joab,  with  the  army,  was  absent,  to 
carrv  out  his  plan.  "He  had  gone  in  peace"  is 
repeated  from  ver.  21  in  contrast  with  the  hostility 
afterwards  shown  him  by  Joab,  when  (ver.  23)  on 
i  his  return  he  learns  that  Abner  had  meantime 
been  with  David  and  had  been  dismissed  in  peatf. 
[For  the  correction  of  the  rendering  of  this  verse 
in  Eng.  A.  V.  see  "Text,  and  Oramm."  —  Tu.]  — 
Ver.  24.  Joab's  reproach  of  David  that  he  had 
sent  Abner  away  —  so  that  "he  was  now  quite 


gone 


±  Ew.  §  2806)—  supposes  that 
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Abner  had  only  come  with  evil  and  hostile  pur 
pose.  [Joab,  of  course,  was  afraid  that  he  would 
be  superseded  by  Abner,  if  the  latter  entered  Da 
vid's  service.  He  was  younger  and  less  renowned 
than  Abner.  —  TR.]  —  Ver.  25.  Joab  gives  a  reason 
for  his  charge  of  unwisdom  against  David  in 
sending  Abner  away  in  peace:  Thou  knowest 
(or,  as  a  question,  knowest  thou?)  Abner,  that 
.....  In  a  quick,  passionate  speech,  for  the  truth 
of  which  he  appeals  at  the  outset  to  David's  know 
ledge  of  Abner's  character  (against  Thenius'  re 
mark  :  "  had  David  known  what  Joab  here  says,  he 
would  have  acted  differently"),  he  makes  a  three 
fold  charge  against  Abner,  with  the  intent  of 
thereby  branding  him  as  spy  and  traitor.  He  de 
clares  that  Abner  came  1)  to  trick  him  out  of  his 
most  secret  thoughts.  The  verb  (Hr)3)  means  "to 
be  open"  (Ps.  xx.  19),  Piel  "to  make  open,  per 
suade,  get  one's  secrets  from  him"  (.Judg.  xiv.  15; 
xvi.  5);  so  here;  2)  to  learn  David's  outgoing  and 
incoming,  that  is,  all  his  present  undertakings,  his 
wbole  action  and  course  of  life  (com  p.  Deut.  xxviii. 
6  ;  Ps.  cxxi.  8)  ;  3)  all  that  he,  will  do,  all  his  plans  for 
the  future.  —  Yer.  20.  Without  David's  knowledge 
(whether  expressly  in  David's  name,  falsely  used 
by  him,  is  not  stated)  he  sends  messengers  and 
brings  Abner  back,  making  him  believe,  no  doubt, 
that  David  had  something  further  to  say  to  him, 
The  pit  (or  cistern)  of  Sirah,  to  which  Ab 
ner  had  gotten  when  he  was  turned  back,  accord 
ing  to  Jos.  Ant.  7,  1,  5,  distant  twenty  stadia  [= 
nearly  two  and  a  half  English  miles]  from  He 
bron,  is  now  unknown  ;  the  name  is  perhaps  to  be 
derived  from  a  verb  ("NO)  meaning  "to  turn  in" 
(Thenius),  and  denotes  an  inn  or  caravanserai. 
[According  to  others,  so-called  as  surrounded  with 
thorns,  Sirim,  D'T?  (Philippson).  —  TR.]—  Ver. 
27.  [Bib.  Comm.:  Abner's  conduct  bespeaks  his 
entire  reliance  on  David's  good  faith.  —  TR.]  Af 
ter  Abner's  return  to  Hebron,  Joab  met  him  in 
the  gate  of  the  city,  and  turned  him  "aside  to  the 
middle  of  the  gate,  in  order  to  speak  with  him 
quietly."  Clericus:  "made  him  turn  aside,  took 
him  apart"  (the  Iliphil  HDH  is  transitive  as  in 
Job  xxiv.  4;  Numb.  xxii.  23).  Joab  could  not 
speak  with  him  in  the  way  where  people  were  go 
ing  out  and  coming  in.  He  had  therefore  to  take 
him  aside  to  the  places  in  the  gate-space,  where, 
according  to  the  oriental  custom,  men  used  to 
meet  for  private  or  public  conversations  and  con 
sultations.  To  the  middle  of  the  gate.  — 
Joab  drew  Abner  to  the  middle  of  the  inner  gate- 
space  (which  was  no  doubt  roofed)  between  the 
places  of  exit  and  entrance,  because  it  was  not  so 
light  there,  and  one  could  better  escape  the  notice 
of  the  passers-by,  who,  however,  were  probably 
not  very  numerous.  Bunsen  renders  well  :  "made 
him  turn  aside  (from  the  way)  near  the  middle 
of  the  gate."  For  Joab  wished,  as  he  made  Ab 
ner  believe,  to  talk  with  him  "in  quiet,  undis 


turbed,  in  private"  (3).  There  he  stabbed 
him  in  the  abdomen  (^.?nn,  comp.  ii.  23)  [not 
"  under  the  fifth  rib,"  as  in  Eng.  A.  V—  TR.]. 
For  the  blood  of  Asahel  his  brother  see  ii. 
23  ;  that  is,  to  avenge  or  punish  the  death  cf  his 
brother.  According  to  this  it  was  an  act  of  re 
venge  for  bloodshed.  But  Abner  had  not  wilfully 
slain  Asahel,  but  in  self-defence,  when  the  latter 


pressed  on  him,  ii.  22  sq.  But  blood- vengeance 
was  appointed  onlv  for  intentional  killing,  and  he 
was  protected  by  law  from  it,  who  had  killed  a 
man  unintentionally  (Deut.  iv.  41  sq.;  Josh.  xx. 
1-9).  Joab's  deed  was  a  murder,  like  that  which 
he  afterwards  committed  on  Amasa,  xx.  11.  He 
thereby  cast  false  suspicion  on  David  (comp.  ver. 
37),  whose  friendly  relation  to  Abner  he  yet  must 
have  known,  since  David  no  doubt  informed  him 
in  their  conversation  (vers.  24,  25)  of  Abner's  true 
position.  The  avenging  of  blood  was  a  mere  pre 
text;  the  real  ground  of  Joab's  deed  was  envy  and 
ambition,  as  Josephus  already  rightly  holds.  He 
feared  that  Abner  would  take  a  higher  position  in 
the  new  kingdom  than  himself — especially  would 
cut  him  out  of  the  rank  of  general-in  chief  of  the 
whole  army.  Grotius:  "an  equal  and  rival  in 
military  glory  galled  him." 

Ver.  28  sq.  What  David  said  of  this  crime. 
And  when  David  afterwards  heard  of  it. 
—The  word  "afterwards"  (as  the  "David  knew 
it  not"  in  ver.  26)  certifies  that  David  had  no 
share  in  Joab's  deed.  David  1 )  declares  Ins  inno 
cence  of  this  murder.  He  distinguishes  between 
himself  personally  and  "his  kingdom,"  that  is,  his 
royal  house,  his  "  hereditary  successors  on  the 
throne"  (Thenius),  who  no  more  than  himself 
could  be  visited  with  divine  punishment  therefor. 
Comp.  1  Ki.  ii.  31-33.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
affirms  2)  that  the  righteous  punishment  of  God 
in  requital  of  this  crime  must  fall  both  on  the 
person  and  on  the  house  (the  posterity]  of  Joab. 
Let  the  blood  of  Abner  turn,  roll,  plunge  on 
the  head.— This  strong  expression,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  "let  it  come,"  answers  to  the  enor 
mity  of  the  crime  and  the  energy  of  David's 
righteous  anger.  ''And  let  there  not  fail,"  lite 
rally  "not  be  cut  off,  separated,  exterminated" 
(rP3'),  so  that  it  no  longer  exist,  comp.  Josh.  ix. 
23.  One  that  hath  an  issue  (31),  one  that 
pines  away  miserably  with  seminal  or  mucous 
flow, — comp.  Leviticus  xv.  2sq.,  and  a  leper, 
see  Leviticus  xiii.  1-46,  and  one  that  holds 

the  distaff. — The  word  (^3)  means  in  Heb., 
Talm.,  Arab,  only  "distaff,"  never  "staff"  (Bott- 
cher),  comp.  Prov.  xxxi.  19.  Usually  indeed  the 
phrase  is  rendered  after  the  Sept,  (Kparuv  vnvrd- 
7.rjv)  "one  that  holds  a  staff;"  that  is,  a  cripple, 
lame,  or  blind  (the  last  by  Aquila).  But  against 
this  it  is  to  be  said  with  Bottcher  that,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  word  cannot  be  shown  to  mean 
"staff,"  the  phrase  "one  that  holds  a  staff"  does 
not  necessarily  denote  a  cripple,  since  the  staff  was 
held  by  "rulers  and  men  of  eminence  (Judg.  v. 
14;  Gen.  xxxviii.  18;  Numb.  xxi.  18),  old  men 
(Zech.  viii.  4),  travellers  (Luke  vi.  3),  shepherds 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  40;  Mic.  vii.  14),  and  where  a 
cripple  is  described  with  a  staff,  the  expression 
is  quite  different  (Ex.  xxi.  19)."  It  is  therefore 
better  (with  Bottcher)  to  take  this  as  a  contrast  to 
the  next  described  unfortunate  strong  warrior  who 
"  falls  by  the  sword  "=the  weakly  *'  spindle-holder, 
unfit  for  war."  "  The  Greeks  also  had  their  '  Her 
cules  with  the  distaff'  as  a  type  of  unmanly  fee 
bleness,  and  for  a  warrior  like  Joab  there  could 
be  no  worse  wish  than  that  there  might  be  a  dis- 
ta/-holder  among  his  descendants"  (Bottcher). 
So  also  Vulg.,  Schulz,  Maurer  (after  Prov.  xxxi. 
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19).  [In  spite  of  this  forcible  and  striking  argu 
ment  of  Bottcher  (which  is  also  adopted  by  The- 
nim)  it  seems  better  to  take  the  signification 
"crutch,"  chiefly  because  the  other  terms  of  im 
precation  in  this  verse  are  all  literal,  and  the  term 
•'distaff-holder"  would  be  figurative.  The  ren 
dering  "crutch"  or  "staff'"  is  adopted  by  Gese- 
nius,  Kwald,  Philippson,  Kilile  Commentary,  and 
others,  and  mav  be  given  without  violence  to  the 
Hebrew  word,  though  in  the  one  other  passage  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  occurs  it  means 
"distaff."—  TR.]  And  that  lacks  bread.— 
The  indication  of  bitter  poverty.  These  exclama 
tions  of  David  express  no  feeling  of  revenge  (as 
indeed  he  undertakes  no  revenge  or  punishment 
against  Joab  and  his  house),  but  commit  to  the 
holy  and  righteous  God  the  inevitable  punishment 
of  such  a  violation  of  the  diviiu*  command.  They 
are  not  "genuinely  Jcirixh  "  iThenius),  but  genu 
inely  theocratic,  as  the  expression  of  the  clear,  en 
ergetic  consciousness  of  (Jod's  punitive  justice 
which  maintains  the  laws  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  world  and  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  which  here  he  wishes  may  exhibit  it 
self  on  Joab's  house  in  a  fourfold  manner:  in  mi 
serable,  levitically  unclean  s/c&nf*,w#,  in  despicable 
u-ea/cne.^s  and  crippling,  in  violent  di-nth,  and  in 
bitter  poiwty.  AH  to  .Joab's  violent  end,  eomp.  1 
Ki.  ii  28-34,  especially  vers.  31-33,  and  as  re 
spects  the,  curse  on  his  honxe,  see  Ex.  xx.  ">.  [The 
ancient  Jewish  writers  regarded  this  imprecation 
of  David's  as  sinful.  The  text  passes  no  opinion 
on  it,  but  from  the  religious  theocratic  point  of 
view  of  the  time,  it  would  seem  even  necessary 
that  the  wrath  of  God  should  be  specially  and 
sharplv  invoked  on  so  high-handed  a  crime,  espe 
cially  as  David  was  not  able  to  call  the  criminal 
to  legal  account.  —  TR.]  Ver.  130.  Supplementary 
remark  of  the  narrator,  who  1)  confirms  the  fact 
that  the  slaving  of  Asahel  by  Abner  was  the  ground 
(pretext)  for  the  murder  of  the  latter  just  related, 
and  2)  adds  the  important  statement  that  Joab's 
act  was  not  merely  personal,  but  also  n  family-act  : 
"Jottb  and  Abinlmi  slew  Abner."  Abishai's  part 
in  the  affair  is  not  related.  Literally:  ''threw 
themselves  on  him,"  the  verb  being  used  with 
Dat.  instead  of  Amis.,  Isaiah  xxii.  13  (Bottcher, 
Then.). 

Vers.  31-39.  David's  mourning  for  Abner.  Ver. 
31.  David  said  toJonb  (as  him  who  by  his  murder 
ous  act  was  chiefly  and  terribly  interested)  and  to 
all  the  people  that  were  "with  him"  (those  about 
him),  not  merely  to  the  "courtiers"  (Thenius): 
Rend  your  garments,  etc.  —  He  ordered  a  pub 
lic  mourning  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies  (rending 
garments,  putting  on  sackcloth,  that  is,  rough 
mourning  garments  of  haircloth,  and  lamentations 
for  the  dead).  We  must  distinguish  two  principal 
acts:  1)  The  mourning  not  over,  for,  in  honor  of  (Ew. 

2217Z)  Abner,  but  "before"  him  C.331?),  in  the 
presence  of  his  corpse  ;  2)  the  burial,  ver.  31  6  sq.: 
And  the  king  David  followed  the  bier.* 
The  word  "king"  is  put  emphatically  first  to  in 
dicate  the  official  character  that  he  as  king  gave 
to  these  obsequies,  in  order  to  show  his  personal 


*  [The  bier  (HBO) 


a  bed-like  structure,  often 


m.'iirnificent.     So  Herod's,  Jos.  Bell.  Jitd.  I.  23,  9.     See 
more  in  Gomms.  of  Pat.  and  Philipps.—  Ta.] 


'  deep  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Abner  which  con 
cerned  the  whole  people,  and  to  stifle  at  the  out 
set  any  suspicion  that  he  had  a  share  in  it.  MM 
"tears  at  the  grave."  showed  the  genuinenexx  of  bin 
grief  to  the  people  who  shared  in  his  trouble  and 
wept  with  him.  His  flegi/  <  vers.  33.  34  i  is  the  ex 
pression  of  the  deepest  sorrow  over  Aimer's  iiuio- 
cent  and  shameful  death.  In  reference  to  hisguilt- 
lessness  he  exclaims:  Must  Abner  die  as  a 

worthless  fellow  dies?  -as  a  nalml  1^33",  a 
'  /""/;  where  this  term  is  u«-d  of  immoralitv  and 
I  crime,  these,  likedenial  of<  iod  and  godlessmss  1's. 
i  xiv.  1  >,  are  regarded  under  the  point  of  view  of 
foolishness;  tin/ml  always  denotes  hollowness, 
emptiness,  insipidity  i  see  Moll  [in  Lange'-  />'/'/>/»•- 
Iff//'/;]  on  1'salm  xiv.  1  I,  and  Dignities  therefore 
somewhat  more  precisely  "good-for  naught." 
[The  sentence  maybe  paraphrased:  is  this  the 
fate  that  the  noble  Abner  was  to  meet,  to  die  like 
a  worthless  fool?  alas  that  he  found  so  inglorious 
a  death. —  1  R.J  But  he  was  murdered  in  shame 
ful  wist-  also:  Thy  hands  were  not  bound 
and  thy  feet  not  put  into  fetters  --with  free 
hands,  with  which  he  might  have  defended  him- 
stlf;  with  free  feel,  with  which  he  might  have 
escaped  from  overpowering  force;  wil bout  suspect 
ing  evil,  he  was  attacked  and  murdered  as  a  de 
fenceless  man,  who  yet  might  have  defended  him 
self.  (  De  Wette  (against  the  X"1  >  wronglv  ren 
ders:  Thy  hands  were  m-m-  bound,  thy  !'<•<•!  /</  nr 
put  into  fetters.  I  Only  dishonorable,  wick.-.!  men 
could  so  act.  This  lament  of  David  increased  the 
grief  of  the  people,  so  that  "they  wept  -till  more 
over  Abner."— Ver.  :>•">.  David's  Lrrief  is  -trong- 
e-t  and  mo-t  enduring— he  refrain-;  entirely  from 
food.  Fasting  often  occurs  as  a  sign  of  sorrow- 
see  i-  12.  All  the  people  'thai  is  as  manv  a.s 
were  present  i  came  to  cause  David  to  eat 
bread — that  is,  not  to  give  him  to  eat  '  De  \\Yttei, 
as  chap.  xiii.  •">  (an  impossible  conception  in  re 
spect  to ''all  the  people"  i.  but  to  demand  of  him 
to  take  food.  Josephus:  "his  friends  tried  to 
force  him  to  take  nourishment."  It  was  the  cus 
tom  for  mourners  to  fast  immediately  after  the 
death  of  their  friends,  whereupon  their  relatives 
and  friends  exerted  themselves  to  comfort  them, 
and  persuaded  them  to  strengthen  themselves  with 
food  and  drink,  comp.  xii.  !•'.,  17,  2<»:  J<  r.  xvi. 
Perhaps  the  people  here  acted  in  accordance  with 
this  custom;  but  their  demand  may  also  be  re 
ferred  to  the  mourning  meal  that  followed  the 
burial.  But  David  refuses  with  an  oath  ;*  up  to 
evening  he  will  eat  nothing.  The  expression  of 
grief  here  reaches  its  culmination. — Ver.  3(1.  The 
people  took  notice  of  it — namely,  of  his  deep 
sorrow,  and  cut  invited  this  expression  of  his  mourn 
ing  as  corresponding  to  the  intensity  of  his  grief. 
It  pleased  them,  ast  all  that  the  king  did 
pleased  all  the  people. — Thus  he  was  not  only 
freed  from  suspicion  of  share  in  the  murder  of 
Abner  (ver.  37),  but  won  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  people.— Ver.  38.  An  echo  of  the  elegy: 
Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a 

*  DX  is  asseverative  particle— "  if,"  that  is,  "surely 
not;"  *3  introduces  the  oath. 

t  Sb3.    [On  this  8ee  "* Text  and  Gramm."— T».] 
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great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel? — Not: 
"great  prince"  (Thenius,  after  Sept.,  omitting  the 
copula),  since  the  distinction  between  theprince= 
"army-leader"  and  the  great  man  is  perfectly  ap 
propriate.  Abner  was  a  " prince"  by  his  distin 
guished  military  ability,  which  (as  this  exclama 
tion  intimates)  David  might  have  employed  for 
all  Israel ;  he  was  a  "great  man"  by  reason  of  his 
lofty  qualities  of  character  and  virtues,  his  power 
of  action,  his  courage,  the  honorable  self- conquest 
lie  exhibited  in  turning  from  his  previous  false 
course  of  opposition  to  David,  the  obedience  that 
he  yielded  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  zealous  de 
sire  he  showed  to  serve  by  deeds  the  true  king  of 
Israel.  On  account  of  his  natural  noble  endow 
ments  and  these  moral*  qualities,  Abner  rightly 
seems  to  David  to  be  a  great  man  in  Israel,  not 
merely,  therefore,  in  the  incorrect  sense  in  which 
the  term  has  been  applied  to  a  Napoleon. — Ver. 
39.  The  usual  explanation:  "but  I  am  still  weak 

and  these  men  are  too  strong  for  me;"  that 

is,  as  a  weak  young  king  I  feel  unable  to  bring  a 
man  like  Joab  to  justice ;  I  must  therefore  confine 
myself  to  an  imprecation,  and  leave  the  punish 
ment  to  God  (Jos.,  Theod.,  Brent,  Tremell.,  S. 
Schmid,  Clcricus,  De  Wette,  Keil  [Patrick] ),  is 
wholly  untenable;  for  David  could  not  and  durst 
not  so  express  himself.  It  would  have  been  very 
unwise  to  acknowledge  his  fear  and  weakness  in 
respect  to  Joab  and  Abishai;  nor  would  it  have 
been  true;  for  he  who  had  conquered  Abner,  by 
whose  side  stood  600  heroes,  in  whose  grief  over 
Abner's  murder  all  the  people  shared,  no  doubt 
had  power  to  punish  th's  crime ;  such  a  self-ex 
culpation  based  on  confession  of  weakness  does  not 
at  all  agree  with  the  courage  and  fearlessness  that 
form  a  fundamental  trait  of  David's  character. — 
Against  Ewnld's  explanation :  "  1  indeed  now  live 
in  palaces  and  am  crowned  king,  and  yet  the  sons 
of  Zeruiah  are  out  of  my  reach,"  it  is  to  be  re 
marked  with  Thenius  that  the  word  ^  [Eng.  A. 
V.:  "weak,  tender"])  for  whose  meaning  "Avell- 
living"  he  cites  Isa.  xlvii.  1;  Dent,  xxviii.  54- 
56,  is  used  in  those  passages  in  a  bad  sense=r/t7/- 
catus  [luxurious,  effeminate],  and  that  the  other 
adj.  (D^p)  cannot  mean  "out  of  reach;"  and 
there  is  the  further  objection  to  this  rendering  that 
David  had  as  yet  no  very  splendid  posit  ion,  and 
his  dwelling  proudly  in  royal  palaces  is  out  of  the 
question.  Against  Bunsen's  rendering:  "hard, 
out  of  my  reach"  (Ex.  xlviii.  25),  Thenius  rightly 
remarks  that  hard  and  out  of  reach  are  two  dif 
ferent  conceptions,  and  that  the  former  can  be  used 
only  of  things,  not  of  persons.  Botteher  translates : 
"And  I  am  to-day  ea.s?/,  and  am  crowned  king,  but 
these  men — are  too  rough  for  me,"  and  finds  in 
the  "easy"  (^)  a  double  contrast,  on  the  one 
hand  between  David's  present  comfortable  circum 
stances  and  Abner's  sad  death,  and  on  the  other 
hand  between  the  ea.??/ disposition  (natural  in  easy 
circumstances)  inclined  to  pardon  (as  was  lawful 
and  right  for  the  king),  and  the  rough  deed  of  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah.  But  1)  "  we  cannot  suppose  such 
a  double  meaning  in  the  declaration"  (Thenius), 


*  ["Of  those  moral  qualities  nothing  is  said  in  the  nar 
rative.  Abner  mat/  have  possessed  them,  but  we  know 
nothing  about  it.  Our  author's  picture  is  the  creation 
of  his  own  imagination. — Tn.J 


and  2)  the  history  is  in  conflict  with  this  supposi 
tion  of  royal  well-living  on  the  part  of  David,  who 
with  his  men  must  have  depended  chiefly  for  their 
living  on  the  booty  taken  in  their  incursions. 
Thenius  alters  the  text  *  after  the  Sept.  and  trans 
lates  :  "  know  ye  not  that  .  .  .  and  that  I  am  to-day 
weak  and  am  raised  to  the  position  of  the  king. 
Those  men  .  .  .  are  harder  than  I.  JehovaL  re 
ward,"  etc.  But  the  text  of  the  Sept  in  the  first 
third  of  the  verse  is  too  confused  f  to  allow  an 
emendation  of  the  Hebrew  to  be  based  on  it.  Nor 
could  David  yet  have  said:  ''I  am  raised  to  the 
position  of  the  king."  Holding  to  the  text,  we 
might  rather  adopt  Thenius'  explanation,  accord 
ing  to  which  David,  over  against  Abner's  great 
ness  and  importance  for  all  Israel  (which  he  had 
just  affirmed),  sets  his  own  present  situation,  in 
which  this  distinguished  man  would  have  been 
of  the  greatest  value  to  him,  so  that  the  sense 
would  be  :  "  How  well  in  my  situation  could  I 
have  used  such  a  man  as  Abner,  I  who  have  just 
been  set  on  the  throne!  What  these  men  have 
done  I  could  not  have  done!  (comp.  xvi.  10). 
But  God  will  judge!"  Yet  in  this  explanation 
also  a  confession  of  weakness  would  be  the 
chief  point,  which  in  David's  present  situation  is 
altogether  improbable.  David  was  actually  not 
"set  on  the  throne"  in  respect  to  all  Israel;  that 
does  not  take  place  till  ver.  1.  The  little  word 
"just"  is  put  in.  Before  the  whole  people  David 
has  avowed  the  deepest,  sincerest  grief  of  heart  for 
Abner  by  declaring  that  he  would  continue  his 
fasting  till  the  sun  went  down.  Then  follows  in 
vers.  36,  37  the  parenthetical  double  statement  of 
the  impression  that  his  conduct  made  on  the 
people:  they  approved  his  feeling,  and  were  firmly 
convinced  that  he.  had  no  part  in  the  murder.  It 
is  then  further  related  in  ver.  38  (which  connects 
itself  with  ver.  35)  how  David  expressed  to  the 
narrower  circle  of  "  his  servants"  (that  is,  his  im 
mediate  royal  retinue)  his  grief  at  the  loss  that 
he  and  Israel  had  suffered  by  Abner's  death.  In 
ver.  39  follows  immediately  the  avowal  of  his  dis 
position  of  mind,  that  he  as  king  showed  himself 
soft  and  weak,  while  those  men  showed  themselves 
so  hard.  The  contrast  of  "soft"  and  "hard" 
(here  evidently  intended)  is  thus  fully  preserved 
in  respect  not  to  the  political  situation,  but  to 
mental  constitution.  The  meaning  of  David's 
words  would  thus  be  :  Wonder  not  that  I  so  give 
myself  up  to  grief.  You  know  what  a  great  man 
we  and  all  Israel  have  lost.  I  am  then  soft  and 
weak,  I,  an  anointed  king,  while  these  men,  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah,  are  in  disposition  harder  than  I. 
They  (at  least  Joab)  were  obliged  indeed  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremony  of  mourning  (ver.  31)  ;  their 
hard,  inflexible  mind,  whence  proceeded  the  evil 
deed,  showed  itself  in  their  mien  and  deportment 
at  the  ceremony.  This  gave  David  occasion  to 
contrast  his  weakness,  his  absorption  in  grief  with 
their  hardness,  a  contrast  that  is  sharpened  by 
his  comparing  them  with  himself  as  king.  The 


to  connect  with  the  preceding 
instead 


*  He  reads 
(«ai  on  eyc6)  and 


DplD  ^ 
--       IT         ' 


f  a-vyyer^  for  'nn—  probably  corrupted  from  a 

(Bottcher)  —  and  /caflecrTajLieVos  VTTO  |8a.(riAews  alongside  of 
KaOecrr.  eis  /3acriAe'a. 
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concluding  words:  The  Lord  -will  reward  .... 
are  the  natural  expression  of  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  that  tilled  David's  soul  when  he  looked 
at  their  hardness  and  iiiilexible  delianee  (eomp. 
ver.  2(J). 

HISTORICAL    AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  "  The  house  of  Said  yrcw  weaker  <ind  iccnk- 
er"  chap.  iii.  1.  This  is  the  theme  of  the  fol 
lowing  narrative  of  Ishbosheth's  kingdom  under 
Aimer's  lead  and  guidance.  In  the  lirst  place, 
the  heir  to  Saul's  throne  appears  as  a  very  \vvak 
man,  unfit  to  rule,  without  character  or  will,  who 
is  merely  an  object  of  Aimer's  mighty,  unlimited 
activity,  aird  never  (except  for  a  moment  in  the 
allair  of  the  concubine)  attempts  to  take  the  posi 
tion  of  subject  [that  is,  independent  agent]  in 
respect  to  Aimer.  While  David  undertakes 
nothing  of  his  own  will  and  strength  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  dynasty  of  Saul  and  gain  the  pro 
mised  kingdom  over  all  Israel,  patiently  waiting 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  him,  this 
fulfilment  is  already  introduced  by  the  fall  of 
Saul's  house  through  its  own  weakness,  and  by 
its  loss  of  the  royal  throne  through  the  incapacity 
of  its  representative  for  the  royal  ofl'uv,  with  the 
co-operation  at  last  of  Aimer,  who  \vas  still  its 
only  support.  Ishbosheth  appears  as  a  will-less, 
weak  mock-king  in  degrading  dependence  on  the 
mighty,  vigorous,  heroic  nature  of  Aimer.  When 
the  latter,  in  reply  to  the  charge  made  against 
him  of  high-handed  and  reckless  proceeding 
against  the  royal  house,  breaks  forth  into  an^er, 
discarding  all  reverence  for  his  n>yal  master  and 
openly  announcing  his  detection  to  David,  Ish 
bosheth  has  nothing  to  answer,  because  he  tears 
Abner.  Indeed  in  his  utter  helplessness  Ishbo 
sheth  seems  to  have  entertained  the  thought  of 
sharing  the  royal  dignity  with  David,  being  per 
haps  reaily  to  eede  to  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
power.  At  least  he  became  Aimer's  passive  tool 
no  far  fis  to  lend  his  hand  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
condition  on  which  David  was  willing  to  yield  to 
his  proposals,  namely,  the  restoration  of  Michal. 
"The  Scripture  presents  in  him  a  living  example 
of  how  the  sacredly  held  right  of  legitimate  in 
heritance  has  no  root  when  it  is  not  ennobled  by 
a  vigorous  personality.  When  the  divine  calling 
is  lacking,  no  legitimate  pretensions  help"  (1*. 
Cassel,  Iferz.  s.  v.). 

"2.  "  David  grew  stronger  and  stronger."  This 
pecond  statement  also  in  iii.  1  is  in  respect  to 
David  the  title  of  this  section.  While  David 
bears  himself  patiently  and  humbly  in  respect  to 
his  royal  interests,  the  spirit  of  the' people,  under 
the  misrule  of  Ishbosheth,  turns  to  him  more 
and  more  in  the  desire  that  he  may  be  king  over 
the  remaining  tribes  also  (ver.  17).  Even  the 
bearer  and  support  of  Saul's  kingdom,  the  mighty 
Abner,  inclines  secretly  to  him  on  the  ground  of 
his  ever  clearer  consciousness  and  conviction  that 
it  is  Jehovah's  will  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
should  depart  from  the  house  of  Saul  and  pass 
over  to  David;  till  his  rupture  with  Ishbosheth 
leads  to  his  open  transition  to  David's  side. 
Abner  had  indeed,  against  his  better  convictions, 
maintained  his  partisan  position  against  David 
and  continued  his  hostile  efforts  against  him,  and 
it  was  only  after  the  overthrow  of  his  hitherto 


unlimited  power  and  the  violence  done  to  his 
self-esteem  and  ambition,  that  he  came  t<:  the 
conclusion  to  abandon  his  position  as  David's 
opponent  ;  aiul  certainly  ambitious  plans  and 
views  for  his  position  in  the  new  kingdom  were 
not  wanting  in  his  transition  to  David  and  his 
energetic  efforts  /-//•  Ihivid.  But  all  this  could 
give  David  no  ground  to  reject  Aimer'.-  oiler; 
rather  he  was  under  obligation  to  emplov  this 
unsought  change  in  Abner's  mind  and  po-ition 
(which  entered  into  his  life  as  a  factor  permitted 
by  the  Lord  i  tor  the  end  i  lived  not  bv  himself, 
but  by  the  Lord)  of  his  kingdom  over  "all  Israel, 
the  kingdom  of  Saul  falling  to  pieces  of  itself, 
when  the  Dictator,  who  had  furnished  its  outward 
support,  left  it.  Aimer's  defection  from  1-hbo- 
sheth  and  ellbrt  to  gain  from  the  whole  )K-ople 
the  recognition  of  David's  authorilv  was  an  im 
portant  preliminary  step  thereto.  But  t'ur'her, 
bv  a  wonderful  providence  of  (iod,  Alnu-r's 
shameful  murder  bv  the  envious,  ambition-  .Joab 
was  to  lead  to  this  result,  namely,  that,  after  the 
Elders  of  the  people  had  ahvadv  >hown  them 
selves  willing  to  recogni/.e  his  authority  over  all 
Israel,  the  irhole  j>ei>i>/>-  gave  him  their  love  and 
confidence;  "all  that  he  did  plea.-ed  them'' 
i  ver.  .' JOi. 

'.'>.  Tin-  realization  of  //<»•  j>/<tn.-<  and  >iim.<  <if  the 
icixdviii  <>f  (in'l  in  the  development  of  I 'avid  \\\>  to 
his  ascension  of  the  roval  throne  in  l-rael  is 
secured  by  the  co-operation  of  human  ellbrts  and 
acts  (like  Abner's  and  Joab's),  which  have  their 
ground  not  in  /.eal  for  the  cause  of  the  kingdom 
j  of  ( iod,  but  in  -clli-h  ends  and  motive-  of  the 
i  self-seeking,  sinful  heart.  Human  sin  inu-t  sub 
serve  the  purposes  of  God's  government  and 
kingdom. — The  absolute  freedom  of  control  in 
the  things  of  His  kingdom  takes  the  activity  of 
human  freedom  into  its  di.-pensations,  and  weaves 
them  into  the  fast  clo-ed  web  of  divine  arrange 
ments  and  acts,  in  which  they  fulfil  the  plans  of 
divine  wisdom.— J.  Het/  (GWtiV/if.  I)nrid«  I. 
'.}(){))  remarks  on  ver.  H:  "  Hen-  also  it  is  to  be 
noted  how,  merely  by  preparing  circumstances, 
t\wfree  actions  of  men  have  been  forced  to  accord 
with  divine  declarations,  of  which  fact  this  theoc 
racy  gives  so  manv  example-.' 

4.  David's  word's  concerning  Jnnh  and  hi*  house 
are  no  more  the  expression  of  rei-i-uy  than  the 
orders  that  he  gives  to  Solomon  in  his  la-t 
words  ( 1  Kings  ii.  .">s<|.)  re-pccting  the  piinish- 
ment  of  Joab  for  this  bloody  crime  (against 
Dunker,  Gexch.  de*  Al/ert/i.  I."  SSiJi;  but  they 
express  his  moral  horrur  at  this  evil  deed,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  everlasting  law  of  (VWx  reuni 
ting  justice,  which  reaches  not  merely  the  person, 
but  also  the  posterity  (Ex.  xx.  ">  I  of  the  offender. 
David  (though,  as  the«>cratic  king,  he  had  the 
right  to  do  it)  does  not  himself  execute  the  de 
served  act  of  divine  righteousness  on  Joab,  not, 
as  the  common  view  is,  because  he  felt  himself 
too  iceak  in  his  royal  office,  but  because  he  wished 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  personal  revenge, 
especially  now  when  Abner  had  just  done  him 
such  great  services.  He  therefore  committed  to 
the  Lord  the  requital  nnd  expiation  of  this  crime, 
ver.  39.  This  could  be  accomplished,  however, 
\  only  through  a  human  instrument.  The  com- 
i  mission  to  this  end  he  accordingly  gave  to  his 
I  son  Solomon  (1  Kings  ii.  5  sq.),  who,  not  as  his 
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son,  as  a  private  person,  but  as  his  successor  on 
the  throne  and  as  theocratic  king,  had  therein  an 
official  duty  to  fulfil.  For  "  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  in  which  ruled  the  law  of  earthly  requital, 
such  a  crime  might  not  go  unpunished"  (O.  v. 
Gerlach). 

5.  In  David's  ethical  conduct  in  this  important 
episode  also,  which  immediately  precedes  his 
ascension  of  the  promised  throne,  we  see  indivi 
dual  prefigurations  of  his  humble  obedience  to  the 
Lord,  without  whose  will  he  will  take  no  step  in 
life.  Under  the  strongest  temptations  to  arbitra 
riness  and  violence,  which  were  the  rule  with  the 
ancient  oriental  princes,  he  maintains  strict  self- 
control,  exhibits  uniform  circumspection,  a  wis 
dom  and  discretion  cognizant  of  God's  ways,  and 
does  not  permit  anger  at  tbe  deed  of  horror  that 
had  been  done  under  his  eyes  to  lead  him  to  im 
mediate,  bloody  punishment.  We  must  guard 
against  exaggerated  demands  on  the  morality  of 
the  Old  Testament  men  of  God,  that  we  may  not 
unfairly  judge  them  by  an  improper  standard, 
and  that  we  may  not  pervert  the  truth  of  the 
divine  development  of  revelation  by  confounding 
the  stand-points  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
David's  invocation  of  divine  punishment  on  Joab 
(ver.  29)  (wherein,  indeed,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  eternal  truth  of  the  divine  justice 
and  the  sinful  element  of  subjective  passion)  is 
held  by  some  to  be  unjustifiable  from  tbe  Chris- 
tian  point  of  view.  To  this  it  is  to  be  replied 
once  for  all,  that  David  belongs  to  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  not  the  New  Testament  economy,  stands 
on  the  stand-point  of  the  Law,  not  of  the  Gospel, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  ethically  judged  ac 
cording  to  the  New  Testament  stand-point. 

[Dr.  Erdmann's  remarks  on  David's  moral 
motives  are  determined  in  part  by  his  interpreta 
tion  of  vcr.  39,  about  which  there  is  much  room 
for  doubt.  It  may  be  merely  a  confession  of 
political  weakness  that  he  here  makes  privately 
to  his  friends,  in  which  case  his  self-control  is 
simply  political  sagacity.  David  had  high  moral 
and  spiritual  qualities ;  at  the  same  time  we 
must  guard  against  the  determination  to  find  the 
loftiest  theocratic  motives  in  every  act  of  his  life. 
Dr.  Erdmann  holds  that  in  ver.  39  David  affirms 
his  own  softness  of  nature  as  reason  for  his  deep 
grief  over  Abner,  in  contrast  with  the  hardness 
of  Joab.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  does  not 
explain  sufficiently  why  David  immediately  ap 
pends  an  appeal  to  God  for  the  punishment  of 
the  doer  of  evil.  Further,  the  reason  assigned 
by  our  author  for  David's  failure  to  punish  Joab 
(namely,  his  desire  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
revenge)  seems  unsatisfactory ;  nobody  would 
have  accused  him  of  personal  vengeance.  To 
the  usual  interpretation  Dr. '  Erdmann  objects 
that  a  confession  of  political  weakness  on  David's 
part  would  have  been  unwise  and  untrue.  But, 
what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  make 
such  a  statement  to  a  select  body  of  friends ;  and 
that  it  was  not  true,  we  are  not  warranted  in  say 
ing,  since  we  do  not  know  Joab's  power  and  po 
sition.  The  words  of  the  Heb.  may  refer  to  poli 
tical  relations,  and  such  a  statement  would  accord 
with  the  whole  history.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  the  words  are  obscure. — TE,.] 


HOMILETICAL    AND   PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  7  sq.  The  designs  that  God  has  with 
His  chosen  ones  for  the  furtherance  of  His  king 
dom  often  have  the  way  smoothed  for  them 
through  human  sins. — Single  wicked  deeds,  pro 
ceeding  from  momentary  passionate  excitement, 
do  often  in  God's  government  give  occasion  for 
changes  having  important  consequences. — Divi 
sion  among  the  opposers  of  God's  kingdom  must 
subserve  the  furtherance  of  His  aims,  and  on  the 
contrary,  discord  among  those  who.  on  a  like 
ground  of  faith,  wish  to  live  and  labor  for  the 
same  tasks  in  the  kingdom  of  God  must  help  the 
wicked  one  and  further  his  aims. — Yer.  12  sqq. 
When  an  opposer  of  God's  word  honestly  turns, 
we  should  without  reluctance  give  him  the  hand, 
without  undertaking  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
motives  that  are  hidden  in  his  heart. 

Ver.  13.  Where  the  honor  of  God  and  His 
holy  ordinances  are  concerned,  a  man  should 
guard  his  rights,  and  demand  reparation  of  a 
right  that  has  been  impaired.  —  Ver.  17  sq. 
He  who  has  left  the  ways  of  unrighteousness, 
upon  which  for  a  long  time  he  had  consciously 
or  unconsciously  gone,  and  returned  to  the  way 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  will  exhibit  the  sin 
cerity  of  his  change  by  a  so  much  the  more  ear 
nest  striving  to  restore  the  damage  done  by  his 
previous  conduct,  and  to  carrv  into  execution  the 
previously  hindered  aims  of  divine  wisdom  and 
love. 

Ver.  23  sq.  That  there  is  a  kingdom  of  evil  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  a  man's  turning  from  evil 
to  good,  which  pleases  God  and  is  a  joy  to  the 
angels,  commonly  excites  bitterness  and  hate  in 
wicked  men,  who  see  their  aims  and  plans  thereby 
interfered  with,  and  awakens  an  envy  and  jea 
lousy  that  does  not  shrink  from  the  most 
wicked  deeds. 

.  Ver.  28  sq.  The  honor  of  one's  good  name  is 
too  precious  a  possession  to  let  even  the  suspicion 
cleave  to  it  of  participation  in  other  men's 
guilt.  Manly  honor  demands  that  in  every  way, 
by  word  and  deed  and  behaviour,  one  should  set 
forth  his  innocence  when  the  circumstances  and 
relations  give  occasion  to  untrue  and  unjust  accu 
sations. 

Ver.  33  sq.  In  lamenting  the  loss  of  great  men 
who  were  prominent  in  advancing  the  kingdom 
of  God,  we  not  merely  render  to  them  the  honor 
they  deserve,  but  also  praise  God  who  gave  them. 
—  Ver.  36.  That  king  will  be  most  honored  and 
loved  by  his  people  who  walks  in  the  ways  of 
God,  and  by  a  noble  disposition,  magnanimity 
and  hearty  goodness  himself  awakens  the  nobler 
feelings  of  his  people. — Ver.  39.  In  patience  and 
humility  must  we  refer  to  God  the  Lord  the 
righteous  requital  for  wicked  transgression  of 
His  holy  commandments.  Indifference  thereto 
makes  one  a  partaker  of  like  guilt. — [Comp. 
above  at  close  of  "Hist,  and  Theol."— Tn.] 

On  ver.  8.  SCHLIER  :  How  many  stand  toge 
ther  and  seem  the  most  inseparable  friends,  so 
long  as  each  hopes  to  gain  his  end  ;  but  only  let 
this  aim  remove  to  a  distance,  only  let  it  become 
manifest  that  a  selfish  or  ambitious  desire  is  not 
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going  to  be  fulfilled,  and  how  soon  is  all  rent  in  > 
twain  !  For  there  is  nothing  that  real  I  v  unites 
men  hut  the  fear  of  God.  No  friendship  is  per- 
manent  and  progressive  that  is  not  rooted  in  the 
fear  of  God.— [Vers.  9,  1<>.  SCOTT:  While  men 
goon  in  their  R\tM  apparently  without  concern,  they 
are  often  conscious  that  they  are  fighting  against 
God. — Tit.]— On  ver.  1(>.  F.  \V.  KitrMMAciinu  : 
It  appears  from  this  oeeurrenee  that,  amid  the 
wilderness  of  ruined  domestic  relations  by  which 
Israel  was  then  overgrown,  there  was  yet  here 
and  there  to  be  found  the  HOW«T  of  a  true  and 
inward  love  and  fidelity.  This  bloomed  in 
David's  house  also,  but  not  unstunled,  and  he 
has  not  remained  untouched  by  the  curse  which  < 
God  had  laid  upon  the  abomination  of  polvgatnv  j 
in  Israel. — On  ver.  21.  "  When  a  man's  ways 
please  .Jehovah,  he  inaketh  even  his  enemies  to 
be  at  peace  with  him."  Prov.  xvi.  7. 

[Ver.  27.  HKNKY:  In  this,  1.  It  is  certain! 
that  the  Lord  was  righteous.  Abner  bad  against 
the  convictions  of  his  conscience  opposed  David, 
and  had  now  deserted  Ishbosheth,  under  pretence 
of  regard  to  (rod  and  Israel,  but  really  from 
pride  and  revenge.  2.  It  is  as  certain  that  Joah 
•was  unrighteous.  (1)  Even  the  pretence  for 
what  he  did  was  very  unjust.  (2i  The  real 
cause  was  jealousv  of  a  rival.  ()?i  He  did  it 
treacherously,  under  pretence  of  speaking  peace 
ably  to  Abne'r,  Dent,  xxvii.  2  1.  Ml  lie  knew  that 
Abner  was  now  actually  in  David's  service. — Tit.] 

[ROBINSON:  Yer.  .'>.'•?.  Arc  we  all,  in  our  seve 
ral  stations,  grieved  for  the  wickedness  which  we 
are  compelled  to  witness,  and  which  we  cannot 
prevent  or  remedy? — Ver.  :>',).  Tho-^e  who  po--ess 
the  highest  authority  cannot  do  all  they  would. 
"We  should  compassionate  rather  than  envy  their 
situation. — HKXKY:  Ver.  ;>S.  When  he  could 
not  call  him  a  saint  and  a  good  man,  he  said 
nothing  of  that;  but  what  was  true  he  gave  him 
the  praise  of,  that  he  was  aa  prince  and  a  great 
man." — Ver.  39.  This  is  a  diminution,  (1)  To 
David's  greatness;  he  is  anointed  king,  and  yet 
is  kept  in  awe  by  his  own  subjects.  r2)  To 
David's  goodness;  he  ought  to  have  done  his 
duty,  and  trusted  God  with  the  issue.  Fint  jn.tti- 
tia,  mat  crrlnm. — TAYLOR:  Had  he  put  Joah  to 
death,  public  opinion  would  have  sustained  him 
in.  the  execution  of  justice;  aiid  even  if  it  had 


not,  he  would  have  had  the  inward   witness  that 
!  he  was  doing  his  duty  to  the  state.      For  a  magis 
trate  to  be  weak,   is  "to   be  wicked.   .   .   .  ()   what 
Buffering— may  1  not  even  say  what  >in? — David 
i  might  have  saved   himself  from,   if  he   had   onlv 
thus  early  rid  himself  of  the  tvrannic   and   over 
bearing  presence  of  Joah!— WORDSWORTH  :   He 
would    have    probably    prevented   othi-r  murders, 
such  as   that    of   I-hbo-heth    and    of  Ama-a;   and 
he  would  have  been  spared  the  sorrow  of  Diving 
on  his  death-bed  the  warrant  of  execution  against 
.Joah,  to  be  put  in  elii-ct  by  Solomon.      "  Impiinitv 
invites  to  greater  crimes."     "He  i-  cruel  to  the 
innocent  who  spares  the  guilt  v." — Ti:.] 

[Vers.  J."(i  jr..  We  pitv  a  man  who  weeps  in 
helpless  and  apparently  innocent  -ufli  ring.  Bill 
consider  a  little,  and  it  mav  appeal'  that  this  is 
onlv  the  consequence  of  a  wrong  action  he  com 
mitted  long  ago  i  1  Sam.  xxv.  -II  .  <  >ur  pitv  is 
not  thereby  destroyed  ;  but  it-  charactt  r  i-  gn-atlv 
changed. — Vers.  17,  1*.  How  gracefully  riders 
can  vicld  to  the  popular  in'.-7i  when  tliev  conclude 
that  it  is  their  own  interest  to  do  .-•>.  And  bow 
/ealous  some  men  will  suddenly  become  to  carry 
out  (rW.x  mi-it  n-ifl  when  their  own  places  have 
been  so  changed  as  to  coincide  therewith! — 
HALL:  Nothing  is  more  odious  than  to  make 
religion  a  stalking-hor>e  to  polity. — Tit.] 

[Yer.  '_'•").  An  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  man 
5s  quick  to  di-eern,  and  readv  to  distort,  the  scl- 
li-h  aims  of  others.  "Set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
roLTiie."  And  one  who  acts  from  impure  motives 
exposes  him-elf  to  be  accused  of  gro-.-ly  wicked 
designs  which  he  has  not  at  all  entertained.— 
Yer-  27,  .".<>.  ()  mail  ambition,  that  plead-  fra 
ternal  love  and  sacred  duty  to  the  d-ad  as  an 
excuse  for  the  foul  deed  that  removes  a  rival! 
(The  principle  of  blood-revenge  did  not  apply, 
for  Asahel  wa<  killed  in  war;  and  if  it  bad  ap 
plied,  Hebron  was  a  citv  of  refuge.  —  \'t T-.  ."«."., 
.">!.  The  bitterest  fruit  that  even  civil  war  can 
bear  is  assassination,  a  thing  to  awaken  horror  in 
every  noble  mind. — Tit.] 

[Yer.  :>>*.  Abner,  the  soldirr  turm'd  poflfirlmi. — 
Or  a  sermon  might  be  made  on  the  general 
career  and  character  of  Abner.  See  1  Chron.  ix. 
.">(i;  1  Sam.  xiv.  ~>1  ;  xvii.  -'7;  x\vi.  .'!  11;  2 
Sam.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  the  notes;  and  comp.  iv.  1. 
,  — TB.] 
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THIRD    SECTION. 

David    becomes    Sole    Ruler    over    Israel. 
CHAPTER  IV.  1— V.  5.. 

I.  Murder  of  Ishboshcth.    Chap.  IV.  1-8. 

1  AND  when  [om.  when]  Saul's  son1  heard  that  Abner  was  dead  in  Hebron,   [ins. 
and]  his  hands  were  [became]  feeble,  and  all  the  Israelites  [Israel]  were  troubled. 

2  And  Saul's  son  had  two  men  that  were  captains  of  bands.      The  name  of  the  one 
was  Baanah  and  the  name  of  the  other  Kachab,  the  sons  of  liimmoii  a  Beerothite, 

3  of  the  children  of  Benjamin;  for2  Beeroth  also  vas  reckoned  to  Benjamin.     And 
the  Beerothites  fled  to  Gittami,  and  were  [have  betu]  sojourners  there  until  this 

4  day.     And3  Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  had  a  son  that  \\as  lame  of  his  feet.     He  was 
five  years  old  when  the  tidings  came  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  out  of  Jezreel,  and  his 
nurse  took  him  up  and  fled;  and  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  made  haste  to  flee,  that 

5  he  fell  and  became  lame.     And  his  name  was  Mephibosh*  tli.     And  the  sons  of 
Kiiumon  the  Beerothite,  Rechab  and  Baanah,  went,  and  came  about  the  heat  of 
the  day  to  the  house  of  Isb.boi.heth,  who  lay  on  a  bed  at  noon  [and  he  was  taking 

6  his  midday-rest].4     And  they  came  thither5  into  the  midst  of  the  house,  as  thotiyh 
they  would  have  fetched  [fetching]  wheat;  and  they  smote  him  under  the  fifth  rib 

7  [in  the  abdomen]  ;  and  llechab  and  Baanah  his  brother  escaped.6     For  when  they 
[And  they]  came  into  the  house,  [ins.  and]  he  lay  on  his  bed  in  his  bed-chamber, 
and  they  smote  him  and  slew  him  and  beheaded  him,  and  took  his  head,  and  gat 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  Sept.  (Jebosthe)  and  Syr.  (Ashboshul)  prefix  the  name  "  Ishhoshoth,"  and  Sept.  also  in  the  begin 
ning  of  ver.  2.     Wellhausen  thinks  the  omission  duo  to  the  same  feeling  that   led  to  the  change  of  Eshbaal  (or 
Ishbaal)  to  Ishbosheth,  namely,  repulsion  to  a  bad  (idolatrous)  name.     1-5 ut  (lie  omission  may  naturally  he  ex 
plained  as  a  breviloquence  of  The  narrator,  the  context  clearly  fixing  the  reference  to  Ishbosheth;  similarly  the 
Sept.  inserts  in  this  verse  after  Abner  the  words  "  son  of  Ner."     Comp.  1  Sam.  xxii.  7,  S,  9,  12,  13.— TR.] 

2  [Ver.  2.  The  brackets  of  Eng.  A.  V.  may  just  as  well  be  omitted,  since  the  Heb.  regards  this  statement  as 
part  of  the  narrative,  and  ver.  4  is  as  much  a  parenthesis  as  ver.  3. — Aq.  improperly  makes  these  men  eu^Wot  => 
'J  ^K?.— The  notice  vers.  2  b,  3,  is  an  archaeological  or  historical  remark  of  the  editor,  not  necessarily  a  "mar 
ginal  remark"  (Wellh.)  that  has  gotten  into  the  text. — TR.] 

3  [Vw.  4.  This  verse  is  an  explanatory  historical  remark  ;  see  the  Exposition.    It  is  "  too  peculiar  for  a  gloss  " 
(Wellh.). — "Made  haste"  is  not  strong  enough  for  T3H,  which  contains  the  notion  of  "terror,"  Sym.  0opv£eto-0at, 

Erdmann:  sie  sich  in  dcr  anyst  beciltc,  Chald.,  Syr.,  Oahen,  Philippson  as  Eng.  A.  V.— The  name  Mephibosheth  is 
written  by  Sept.  Memphibdsthe,  I>y  other  Greek  VSS.  Memphibaal.  For  the  first  part  of  the  name  no  satisfactory 
etymology  has  been  found,  and  it 'is  not  improbably  a  corruption  of  Mcrib  in  Meribbaal,  1  Chron.  ix.  40.— TR.] 

4  [Ver.  5.  Lit.:  "sleeping  the  sleep  of  noon"  (example  of  cognate  Ace.).— Instead  of  "about"  we  may  render 
"at  (or,  in)  the  heat  of  the  day." — TR.] 

6  [Ver.  G.  nj!n,  "hither,"  which  Norzius  (cited  by  De  Rossi)  declares  to  be  the  true  reading.  Some  MSS. 
and  printed  Edd.,  together  with  Sept.,  Syr.,  Chald.,  read  n3H,  "behold."  (So  the  Chald.  text  of  P.  de  Lagarde; 
but  others  have  the  masc.  pron.  tTSn,  "they.")— Instead  of  ^Ifl  Tj?,  some  MSS.  and  EDD.  have  ^'irV/X. 
— TR. 

6  [Ver.  6.  Two  points  are  to  be  noted  in  the  criticism  of  the  difficult  text  of  vers.  6,  7:  1)  the  seeming  repeti 
tion  of  the  masoretic  text,  double  account  of  the  murder;  2)  the  divergence  of  the  Sept.  in  ver.  6  especially  from 
the  Heb.  The  Vulg.  agrees  with  Sept.  in  ver.  6  a;  the  Chald.  and  Syr.  substantiate  (with  slight  variations)  the 
masoretic  text. — The  view  taken  of  the  text  will  depend  largely  on  the  decision  of  the  first  point. — Some  hold 
the  repetition  in  the  Heb.  of  ver.  6  and  ver.  7  to  be  unmeaning,  and  therefore  adopt  the  Sept.,  out  of  which  they 
endeavor  to  explain  the  MSS.  text  as  a  corruption  (E\v.,  Bottch.,  Then.,  Wellh.,  who  all  differ  somewhat  in  their 
restorations  of  the  original  text).  Others  regard  the  repetition  as  a  characteristic  of  Heb.  historical  narration, 
and  take  the  Sept.  in  ver.  G  as  a  corruption  or  an  explanatory  paraphrase  (Keil  [who  cites  KSnigsfeld],  Philipps., 
Erdmann,  Bib.-Com.}.  A  middle  view  seems  preferable :  the  repetition  seems  unnecessary;  but  the  corruption 
of  the  Sept.  text  into  the  masoretic  is  improbable.  It  is  therefore  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Heb.  contains 
two  different  accounts  of  the  same  fact  put  together  by  the  editor,  and  that  the  Sept,  either  represents  a  diffe 
rent  text  or  is  a  corruption  of  the  masoretic.— The  following  are  some  of  the  restorations  attempted.  Thenius : 
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8  them  away  through  the  plain  all  night.     And  they  brought  the  head  of  Ishbosheth 
unto  David  to  Hebron,7  and  said  to  the  king,  Behold   ihe  head  of  Ishbosheth  the 
son  of  Saul  thine  enemy,  which  [who]  sought  thy  life;  and   the   Lord   [Jehovah] 
hath  avenged  my  lord  the  king  this  day  of  Saul  and  of  his  seed. 

II.  Punishment  of  Ishbosheth1  s  Murderers  by  David.   Yen*.  9-12. 

9  And  David  answered  Rechab  and  Baanah  his  brother,  the  sons  of  Rimmon  the 
Beerothiie  and  said  unto  them,  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth,  who  hath  redeemed 

10  my  soul  out  of  all  adversity,  When  one  [He8  who]  told  me,  saying,  Behold  Saul 
is  dead,  thinking  to  have  brought  good  tidings  —  I  took  hold  of  him  and  slew  him 
in  Ziklag,  who  f/iouyht  that  I  would  have  given  [in  Ziklag,  to  give  him9]  a  reward 

11  for  his  tidings;  How  much  more  when  wicked  men  have  slain  a  righteous  person 
in  his  own  house  upon  his  bed?  shall  I  not  therefore  now  [and  now,  shall   I  not] 
r  quire  his  blood  of  your  hand,  and  take  you  away  [destroy  you]  from  the  earth?10 

12  And  David  commanded  his  [the]  young  men,  and  they  slew  them  and  cut  off  their 
hands  and  their  feet,  and  hanged  them  up  over  [at]11   the  pool   in    Hebron.     But 
[And]  they  took  the  head  of  Ishbosheth  and  buried  it  in  the  sepulchre  of  Abner 
in  Hebron. 


III.  fidvul  anointed  Kin;/  over 

1  THEN  came  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  [And  all   .  .   .   came]  to  David  unto  Hebron, 

2  and  spake,1'  saying,  Behold,  we  are  thy   bone  and    thy  ilesh.     Also    in   time  past, 
when  Saul  was  king  over  us,  thou  wast  he  that  leddest  [led]13  out  and  broughtest 
[brought]  in  Israel  ;  and  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  said  to  thee,  Thou  shalt   feed   my 

3  people    Israel,  and    thou   shalt   be  a   [urn.  a]   captain  over   Israel.       So  [And]  all 
the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  the  king  to  Hebron,  and  king  David  made  a  league 
[covenant]  with  them  in  Hebron   before  the  Lord   [Jehovah],   and   they  anointed 

4  David  king  over  Israel.     David  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  (in>ln 

5  he  reigned  forty  years.     In   Hebron  he  reigned   over  Judah  seven  years  and  six 
months,  and  in  Jerusalem  he  reigned  thirty  and  three  years  over  all  Israel  and 
Judah. 


oj  rnx  rur:u  M^i  jtf'.ni  Djni  D'LDH  nup     fi'sn  rn  rvypa  n:nv  "an-i  U-II..M  the  female 

overseer  of  the  door  of  the  house  wasT  gathering  wh'eu't.  and  nodded  [slumbered!  and  -lept.  And  IJeehab  an.  I 
Baauuh  his  brother  (eiimej  unperceived  (into  tin-  house'."  Hut  tin-  tJreek  ha-  '•  cleansing,"  not  '-gathering" 
wheat,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  construct  the  masoretie  text  out  of  this.  Hotfher:  7V2H  "]"\r\  ^^V1^'  0  '"'•!'?} 

0:1  2:ni  rrn-ui  *on  rrpji  o-tpn  nnpS.  ami  i..-h...i.i,  the  portress      ^  within  the  i,..,,^  't.,  cu-anMu 

wheat,Tan'd  shVhad  slumbered  and  slept:  an.!  Reehahand  Hannah  had  slipped  throinrh."     If.-  intn'duee-  a  verb 
.   "to  purity,  "  from  the  Arabic,  and  does.  not  nreount  Cor  the  Hel>.  :  -'smote  liim  in  the  underbi.dy."—  hwald 


adopts  Thenius'  reading  except  that  he  puts  *7>'  "VuX  for  the  Ueb.  ~i;'  ?X2,  and  instead  of  Op  writes  pD- 
Wellhauscn:  T1  nSpp  D'3H  rny'lt^  Hiini,  "an'd  behold,  the  portress  of  the  house  \v:i-  stonii^  wheat," 
where  the  SpD  makes  a  difficulty.—  If  the  suggestion  mn«ie  above  In-  adopted,  we  may  take  tho  mason-tie  text 

as  the  oripin.il  fthouph  n  blon<linp  of  two  contemporary  accounts),  nnd  then  with  the  help  of  these  emendations 
explain  the  emergence  of  the  Sept.  text  from  it.—  Tu.J 

7  [Ver.  8.  Aec.  of  limit.    Three  MSS.  j)refix  the  prep.  2,  "in."—  Tu.J 

8  [Ver.  10.  Partcp.  as  proposed  nbpoluto  Nominative.  —  Tn.] 

•  [Ver.  H\  Lit.  :  "  who  (or.  which  )  for  mv  eivinji  to  him  [the  rowanl  of  I  tidings."  Ilenre  ^three  renderings  : 
1)  "which  (namely,  the  slaving  bin.)  was  to"  give  liim:"  2)  "to  whom  I  should  hav.  given;  3)  "who  thought 
that  I  would  have  given  him."  The  first  is  simplest  and  strongest  (so  Bottch.  Cnhen,  Philipps..  Kcil  Erclmann). 
The  second  is  that  of  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  The  third  is  adopted  by  rhald.  and  Kng.  A.  \  .  The  Syr.  h.is  (in  tho 
simplifying  style  it  so  often  adopts):  "instead  of  giving  him.'1—  m*J2,  "good  ti 

of  good  tidings."—  Tn.J 

»  [Ver.  11.  Or:  ".from  the  land"  (Bottcher,  Erdmann),  a  more  distinctively  Israelitish  eonception.-TK.] 

11  [Ver.  12.    'TJ*  in  the  sen.«e  of  "on,  at"  (ivi  with  Dat.).-TR.] 

»  [Ch.  v.  1.  Lit".  :  «  said,  saving,"  at  which  repetition  offence  has  »*on  taken,  but  improperly  since  it  is  genu 
ine  Hob.  (though  rare),  comp/Ex.  xv.  1  :  2  Sam.  xx.  18.—  The  first  word  is  omitted  in  1  Chrou.  xi.  1 


.       .  .       . 

Vulg.;  the  second  by  two  MSS.,  Sept.,  Syr.,  Ar.    After  nipk'l  some  MSS.,  Sept.,  Syr.,  Ar.,  insen  'iS,  "to  him." 
-TB.] 

"  ry-r.  2.  Eng.  A.  V.  is  here  unprammatical.    The  sentence  would  now  more  naturally  read  I  : 
that  leddest."-Remove  the  final  H  from  nn'H.  and  prefix  it  (as  Ari.;  to  the  fi 


note  suggests.    Comp.  1  Chron.  xi.  2—  TR.] 

14  f  Ver.  4.  The  "and"  is  found  in  several  MSS.  and  VSS.,  a  natural  interpolation.—  TR.] 
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EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

I.    Chap.  IV.  1-8.     Murder  of  Ishbosheth. 

Ver.  1.  In  consequence  of  the  news  of  Abner's 
murder,  Ishbosheth's  hands  became  "slack,"  the 
opposite  of  the  "strong"  (pj^))  comp.  ii.  7;  xvi. 
21 — that  is,  he  completely  lost  heart.  And  all 
Israel  was  troubled,  because  people  knew  Ish 
bosheth's  incapacity,  and  that  Abner  alone  had 
been  the  prop  of  his  kingdom  (iii.  6).  [Things 
were  generally  in  an  unsettled  state.  Patrick  : 
By  Abner's  death  the  treaty  with  David  was 
broken  off,  or  there  was  nobody  to  manage  it  like 
Abner  ;  Plato  observes :  "  when  any  calamity  is 
about  to  befall  a  city,  God  is  wont  to  take  away 
(the)  excellent  men  out  of  that  city." — TR.]. — • 
"Ver.  2.  The  son  of  Saul  had::  two  band 
leaders,  Baanah  and  Rechab,  sons  of  Rim- 
nion. — Noteworthy  is  the  designation  "son  of 
Saul"  for  Ishbosheth,  who  is  never  called  "  the 
Anointed  of  the  Lord."— The  two  "  band-leaders" 
in  Ishbosheth's  service  were  no  doubt  bold,  ad 
venturous  men.  The  part  that  they  play,  as 
well  as  Abner's  conduct,  suggests  the  supposition 
that  the  tirm  military  organization  that  Saul 
had  called  into  being  had  relaxed,  and  a  disinte 
gration  of  the  army  into  separate  bodies  under 
adventurers  and  partisans  was  imminent,  if  it  bad 
not  already  occurred.  Of  the  sons  of  Benja 
min  ;  for  Beeroth  also  was  reckoned  to| 
Benjamin. — Beeroth,  according  to  Rob.  II.  315 
sq.  [Am.  Ed.  i.  451-453,  ii.  262]  and  Later 
Bibl.  Researches  190  [Am.  Ed.  III.  289],  the 
present  village  Birch,  seven  miles  north  of  Jeru 
salem  in  an  unfruitful  and  stony  region  on  a  moun 
tain,  with  old  foundations,  not  far  from  Gibeon  on 
the  western  border  of  Benjamin.  Comp.  Josh, 
ix.  17  ;  xviii.  25.  As  from  its  border-position,  it 
might  easily  be  reckoned  to  another  tribe,  it  is 
here  expressly  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Benja 
min,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  that  these  mur 
derers  were  really  Benjaminites,  fellow-tribesmen 
of  Saul's  son. — Ver.  3.  An  explanatory  statement 
about  Beeroth  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the 
narrator,  when  that  Beeroth  was  no  longer  in  ex 
istence.  Not :  "  they  had  fled  "  (for  at  the  time 
of  Ishbosheth's  murder  Beeroth  no  longer  existed), 
but :  "  they  fled  to  Gittaim."  They  dwelt  there 
as  strangers  (D")J)  not  proteges  (against  Ewald, 
Then.).  Neither  the  reason  for  their  flight,  nor 
the  position  of  this  place  is  known  to  us.  In  Neh. 
xi.  33  a  Gittaim  is  mentioned  among  the  places 
inhabited  by  Benjaminites  after  the  Exile.  If 
that  is  the  same  with  our  Gittaim,  we  yet  cannot 
certainly  conclude  that  it  belonged  to  Benjamin 
before  the  Exile;  the  contrary  rather  is  probable. 
The  word  "  strangers  "  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
fugitive  Beerothites  dwelt  there  among  non-Isra 
elites.  It  was  perhaps  one  of  the  places  on  the 
border  of  Benjamin  belonging  to  the  non-Israel- 
itish  Amoritic  Gibeonites.  [Patrick  and  Phi- 
lippson  suggest  that  Beeroth  was  abandoned  by 
its  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  Philistine  inva- 


*  It  is  necessary  to  supply  7   (but  not 
before  *NK$-|3. 
t  hy  =  "  on  to,"  "  to." 


sion,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.  Bib.-Com.  (supposing  the 
Beerothites  to  be  Gibeonites)  conjectures  that  the 
flight  was  occasioned  by  Saul's  attack,  2  Sam.  xxi. 
1,  2,  and  that  the  act  of  Baanah  and  Rechab  was 
one  of  vengeance. —  But  we  know  nothing  cer 
tainly  about  it. — Gittaim  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  Philistine  Gath  (Then,  and  others)  or  Gath- 
Rimmon,  Josh.  xix.  45  ;  xxi.  24(Wellh.). — TR.]. 
— Ver.  4.  A  historical  remark  in  respect  to  the 
then  condition  of  Saul's  house.  Its  only  repre 
sentative  besides  Ishbosheth  was  Jonathan's  son 
3fcphibosheth,  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  ca 
tastrophe  at  Jezreel,  lame  in  both  feet,  helpless 
therefore,  and  neither  a  support  to  Ishbosheth  nor 
fit  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  In  view  of  this 
the  narrator  here  inserts  this  statement  in  order 
to  make  clear  how,  on  the  murder  of  Ishbosheth 
related  below,  the  kingdom  of  Saul's  house  waa 
necessarily  extinguished.  For  further  notices  of 
Mephibosheth  see  ix.,  xvi.  1  sq.  ;  xix.  25  sq.  In 
stead  of  this  name  we  find  (parallel  with  Eshbaal 
for  Ishbosheth — see  on  ii.  8)  in  1  Chron.  viii.  34; 
ix.  40,  Meribbcidl  =  "  opponent,  conqueror  of 
Baal,"  and  Mephibosheth*  also  perhaps  means 
"exterminator  of  Baal."  [This  statement  about 
Mephibosheth  also  prepares  the  way  for  the  sub 
sequent  notices  of  him. — TR.]. — Ver.  5.  ''In  the 
heat  of  the  day  "  the  murderers  came  to  Maha- 
naini  where  Ishbosheth  dwelt,  see  ii.  8.  He  lay 
on  the  midday-bed,  that  is,  in  a  quiet,  remote, 
cool  spot  of  the  house.  They  chose  this  time  of 
midday-rest  as  favorable  to  their  purpose. — Ver. 
(i.  "And  hither."f  The  phrase  ''  fetching  wheat " 
explains  how  they  could  penetrate  "  into  the  midst 
of  the  house,"  where  Ishbosheth  was  lying;  they 
came  as  persons  that  wished  or  were  directed  to 
fetch  wheat.  The  Particp.  is  sometimes  put  for 
the  Impf.  as  our  Fut.,  as  Ex.x.  8,  "who  are  they 
that  are  going?"  (=  that  purpose  going),  and  s-o 
in  narration  does  the  duty  of  the  Pret.,  as  Gen. 
xix.  14,  ''marrying  his  daughter"  (=who  were 
to  or  wished  to  marry).  Ewald,  £  335  b.  They 
came  ne>t  as  "  purchasers  of  wheat"  (Buns.),  but 
as  band-leaders,  to  get  wheat  lor  the  support  of 
their  men,  "  corn  [grain]  to  divide  out  to  their 
soldiers,  which  was  kept  in  the  middle  of  Ishbo 
sheth's  house"  (Cler- ).  We  need  not  suppose 
that  this  was  merely  a  pretext ;  rather  their  en 
trance  into  the  midst  of  the  house  is  the  more 
easily  explained  when  we  suppose  that  this  was 
a  usual  practice  in  accordance  with  their  military 
position,  and  that  they  had  done  it  before.  Thus 
without  attracting  attention  they  could  slay  Ish 
bosheth,  and  quickly  make  their  escape. — The 
Sept.,  departing  completely  from  the  Masoretic 
text,  here  reads  :  "  and  behold,  the  portress  of 
the  house  was  cleansing  wheat  and  had  fallen 
asleep  and  slumbered  ;  and  Rechab  and  Barnah, 
the  brothers,  escaped  (or,  slipped  by)."  The-nius' 
restoration  of  the  original  text  after  the  Sept.  is 
rejected  by  Bottcher  as  "  frightfully  far"  from  the 
masoretic'text,  while  Thenius  disapproves  Bott- 
cher's  reading  (which  Ewald  with  some  modifi- 


*  j"\$2  for 


and  ^D  from  HX3  "  scatter  "  (only 


Hiph.,  Deut.  xxxii.  26,  Sept.  Stacnrepia  avi-ov's,  and  so  Ar.. 
Chald.) 

f  It  is  unnecessary  (with  Ges.  g!21.  6,  Rom.  1)  to  take 
nfin  as  Pron.  fern,  for  masc.  ;  we  may  render  "  hither  " 

(Maur.),  or  point  H^H  "behold." 


CHAP.  TV.  1— V.  5. 
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cations  adopts)  as  more  circumstantial  than  his 
own.  It  the  original  text  accorded  with  these 
conjectures,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  present 
masoretic  text  (which  differs  from  it  so  much) 
came  from  it,  while  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the 
Sept.  (according  to  its  custom),  tried  by  an  inter 
pretation  to  explain  partly  how  the  two  murder 
ers  could  get  into  the  house  unopposed,  partly  the 
strange  repetition  of  the  account  in  ver.  7.  The 
Vulg.  (which,  through  the  Itala  on  which  it  is 
based,  is  dependent  on  the  Sept.)  has  the  corres 
ponding  insertion  :  "and  the  portress  of  the  house 
cleansing  wheat  fell  asleep,"  while  in  the  rest  of 
the  verse  it  follows  the  masoretic  text  against  the 
Sept.  All  the  other  ancient  versions  follow  the 
Heb.  According  to  the  latter  there  is  certainly  a 
tautology  in  vers.  (>,  7,  the  entrance  into  the  house 
and  the  murder  being  twice  mentioned.  lint  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  at 
tempted  restorations  of  the  original  text  the  phrase 
"  came  into  the  house"  remains  in  ver.  5  and  ver. 
7.  Hut  we  must  further  bear  in  mind  a  peculia 
rity  of  Hob.  narration  I  referred  to  by  Konigsfcld, 
Annnt.  ad  pnxt.  lihr.  S'lut.,  and  Keil  i,  by  which  a 
previously-mentioned  fact  is  repeated  in  order  to 
add  something  new.  So  in  iii.  1?-,  -'•>  the  coming 
of  Joab,  and  in  v.  1,  ;>  the  coining  of  the  Tribes 
is  twice,  mentioned.  Here  the  "coming"  of  ver. 
5  is  more  fully  described  in  ver.  6,  and  the  "slav 
ing"  of  ver.  (i  is  defined  in  ver.  7  as  beheading, 
and  this  makes  the  transition  to  the  account  in 
ver.  8,  that  the  murderers  brought  the  head  of 
Ishbosheth  to  David,  having  during  the  night  tra 
versed  the  Arabah  or  plain  of  tin- Jordan.  Comp. 
ii.  29.— Ver.  8.  To  the  king.— Notice  that  Da 
vid  is  always  here  so  termed,  while  in  respect  to 
Ishbosheth"  the  title  is  avoided.  Behold  the 
head  of  thy  enemy,  who  sought  thy  life. — 
The  better  to  justify  their  deed,  and  to  gain  favor 
a"nd  reward  from  David,  the  risen  star,  they  stig 
matize  Ishbosheth  as  one  that  sought  after  J  >u- 
vid's  life,  thinking  perhaps  that  the  recollection 
of  Saul's  persecution  and  Aimer's  hostility  would 
give  the  color  of  truth  to  their  false  assertion. 
[Others  hold  less  well  that  Said  is  the  enemy  here 
meant. ---Tu.].  Nothing  is  said  in  the  history  of 
attempts  on  David's  life  by  Ishbosheth,  and  1  )a- 
vid's  designation  of  him  as  a  "righteous  man," 
who  was  guiltv  of  no  evil  deed  stamps  that  asser 
tion  as  a  lie.  They  have  the  effrontery  indeed  to 
represent  their  crime  as  an  act  or  judgment  of 
God,  the  better  to  commend  themselves  to  David, 
though  they  had  committed  the  murder  of  their 
own  accord  without  any  commission  at  all. 

II.  Vers.  9-12.    Punishment  of  Ishbosheth' 8  mur 
derers  by  David. 

Ver.  9.  The  words:  Who  hath  redeemed 
my  soul  out  of  all  adversity— are  therefore 
not  a  confirmation  of  the  murderers'  assertion 
about  Ishbosheth,  but  contain  the  thought  "that 
David  is  not  obliged  to  free  himself  by  crime  from 
his  enemies"  (Keil). — Ver.  10.  He  -who  told 
me  .  .  thinking  himself  a  messenger  of 
good — a  recapitulation  of  the  history  of  the  Ama- 
lekite  (ch.  i.),  here  put  in  the  absolute  construc 
tion,  and  the  words  and  I  seized  him  follow  as 
principal  assertion,  instead  of:  "if  I  seized  and 
slew  him  who  told  me"  (ch.  i.  15).  "In  order 
to  give  him  a  reward  for  his  tidings,"  that  is,  to 


inflict  on  him  the  punishment  he  deserved.*  [See 
"Text,  and  (iram."  The  last  clause  of  this  verse 
is  of  the  nature  of  biting  ironv — David  gave  the 
man  a  reward,  and  it  was  death.— Til.].  Ycr. 

II.  "How   much    more;"    i'3  ^N)      tlu-  apodo-is 
to  the  prota-is  in  ver.  10.     The  word-:   wicked 
men  ...  on  Ins  bed   are  i  as  in   V.T.  K'I    pro 
posed  in  absolute  construction,  in-lead  of:   "  how 
much    more  shall    I   require  his  blood  from   vour 
hand,   ye    wicked    men!"      The    "  wicked    men" 
stands    in    sharp    contra-t    with    the    "righteous 
man.''       David    characterizes     Ishbosheth     as  a. 
'' righteous  man,"   that  is.  as  one   who   bad    never 
done  anything  wicked  i  so  .losephus  i.     This  judg 
ment  accords  with  the  character  given  of  Ishbo 
sheth  in  chaps,  ii.,   iii.    (he    was  a    "good    man," 
without   falsehood   and    blameless  i,  and    i-  at    the 
same  time  a  decided    refutation  of  the  charge  bv 
which  the  mnrderer<  think  to  palliate  their  criine. 
'•  David  declares  thai   I-hho-helh    \va-   blamele--, 
having  done  nothing  to  occasion  thi-  end  "      <  'a-- 
sel  i.      With  the  phrase  "  and  now  "   I  >avid  brings 
his  speech   to  a   close,   pronouncing   s.  utence  of 
death,  by  the  same  royal  authority  as  in  i.  1  I,  ].">. 
The  form  of  the  thought  is  a  progression  from  Un 
less  to  the  greater  :    If   1  executed  in  Xiklag  him 
who  avowed  having  killed  at  hi-  own  ivqiie-t   on 
the  battle-field   mv  adversary  Saul,  under  whose 
persecutions  the    Lord   delivered  me  from  all   ad 
versity,  how  much    more   must  1  demand  at  vour 
hands  the  blood  of  this  rif/litf>ux  man    whom    vi> 
murderously  slew  in  his  /tuiixr  on  his //<•»/.     ( )n  the 
phrase  "  require  blood,"  see  ( ien.  ix.  •">,  according 
to  which  (iod   Himself  is  the  avenger  of  blood, 
comp.   1's.   ix.  ].'•{.      David   recognizes  himself  aa 
king  in  (Jod's  service  and    Hi-   instrument,  when 
he  causes  these  criminals  to  be  slain  in  expiation 
of  intentional  homicide,     ('omp.  Num.  xx\v.:>l. 
— "Takeaway,  destroy  ;"   the  verb  i  "V-  >  is  u.-ed 
of  extermination  bv  death,  for  example,  in  Dent, 
xiii.  ii  ( •">  i  ;   not  "  from  the  earth,"  but  "  from  the 
land"  ( *|'~V^  I,  since  according  to  the  law     Num. 
x xxv.  .iri i,  the  murderer  lost  his  abode  in  the  land 
of  promise. — Yer.  1'J.  The  order  for  execution  is 
given  and  carried  out.      It  is  specially  -even1   in 
two  points:  t]\e  dismemberment  of  l\\v  corpses  by 
cutting  of!' hands  and  feet,  the  deepest  indignity, 
and    the  fiaix/im/  up  of  the   mutilated    corpses  at 
the  pool  in  Hebron,  a  place  where  many  persons 
came  and   went;  this  was  for  a  public  testimony 
to  David's  righteous  severity  against  such  evil 
doers,  as  well  as  his  innocence  of  the  murder,  and 
for  a  terrible  example,  comp.  Dent.  xxi.  'Jl,  'J'2. 
[Hands  and  feet  were  cut  ofl'  because  these  were 
the  ollending  members  (Abarb.   in   IMiilippson  i. 
This  sort  of  punishment  has  alwavs  been  common 
in    the  East.— Tu.].—  David  had  "  I.shhosheth's 
head"  buried  in  "Aimer's  sepulchre  in  Hebron" 
on   account   of  the  relation  that  had  existed  be 
tween  the  two  men. 

III.  Vers.  1-5.  David  anointed  king  over  all  Israel. 
Ver.  1.  These  incidents  (the  murder  of  Abner 

and  that  of  Ishbosheth),  which  made  a  deep  im 
pression  on  the  whole  people,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  growing  inclination   to  David  in  all  Is- 
*  The  initial  "3  introduce?  the  discourse.  The  1C7K 

in  the  last  clause  —  on  (Ew.  J  3*8  6)  introducing  the 
following  words. 
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rael,  necessarily  favored  and  hastened  the  attain 
ment  of  the  end  after  which  Abner  had  striven  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  elders  (iii.  17,  18).  The 
tenor  of  the  history  leads  us  to  hold  with  Ewald 
that  the  recognition  of  David  as  king  over  all  Is 
rael    occurred    immediately    after    Ishbosheth's 
death,  against  Stiihelin,   who  thinks  that  there 
was  an  interval  of  several  years  after  his  death, 
during  which  the  tribes  gradually  came  over  to 
David.     [Here  the  Book  of  Chronicles  again  falls 
in  with  our  history  (1  Chron.  xi.),  and  runs  pa 
rallel  with  it  in  general  (though  with  many  dif 
ferences)  to  the  end  of  David's  life.     The  differ 
ences  will  be  noticed  as  they  present  themselves. 
— TR.].— Thus,  then,  appear  at  Hebron  "all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,"  that  is,  the  elders  (ver.  3)  of  all 
the  tribes  except  Jiulah.     The  elders  give  three 
reasons    (arranged   in  order  of  importance)   for 
raising  David  to  the  throne  over  the  whole  na 
tion  :  1)  Behold,  we  are  thy  bone  and  thy 
flesh. — This    expression  denotes  blood-relation 
ship  in  the  family,   Gen.  xxix.  14;  Judg.  ix.  2; 
it  here  refers  to  their  common  descent  from  one 
ancestor:  "we  are  thy   kinsmen   by  blood,"    in 
view  of  which  the  enmity  between  us  must  cease. 
— Ver.  2.     2)    Before,  'when   Saul   reigned 
over  us,  it  was  thou  that  leddest  Israel 
out  and  in — the  same  thing  is  said  of  Joshua  in 
Num.  xxvii.  17.     The  expression  "  lead  out  and 
in"  does  not  refer  to  the  affairs  of  Israel  (Keil), 
but  the  people  itself  ("  Israel  " ).   and   "  the  whole 
people"    indeed.     This  is  .expressly  affirmed  in 
1  Sam.  xviii.  l(i  in  the  words:   "And  all  Israel 
and  Judah  loved  David,  because  he  went  out  and 
in  before  them,"  and  that  this  "  going  out  and  in  " 
is  to  be  understood  of  military  leadership  is  clear 
from  ver.  5,  ver.  13,  and  from   the  whole  connec 
tion.     The  bond  of  fellowship   and  love,  which 
had    bound  him  to  them  (even  under  Saul)  as 
leader  in  their   military  undertakings,  is  the  se 
cond  ground   of  their  proposal.  —  3)  Their  last 
and  strongest  ground  is  the  immediate  call  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  be  shepherd  and  prince  over  Is 
rael.     And  the  Lord  said  to    thee ;  on  the 
word  "feed"  (H;n)  see  Ps.  Lxxviii.  70-72,  and 
on  "prince"  [captain]    see  1  Sam.  xxv.  30.     No 
such  word   of  the  Lord,  spoken  immediately  to 
David,  is  ever  mentioned.     The  declaration  of 
the  elders  is  to  be  explained  as  Abigail's  in   1 
Sam.  xxv.  30,   and  Abner's  in  2  Sam.  iii.   9,   18 
[that  is,  as  belonging  to  the  circle  of  prophetic 
thought. — TR.].     It  is  perhaps  based  on  the  word 
of  the  Lord  to  Samuel,  1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  2,  by  which 
David  was  chosen  to  be  king  over  Israel,  comp. 
with  1  Sam.  xv.  28.— The  first  and  third  grounds 
answer  exactly  to  the  precept  in  Deut.  xvii.  15  : 
"  Thou  shalt  make  him  king  over  thee  whom  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  choose;  out  of  the  midst  of  thy 
brethren  shalt  thou  make  a  king  over  thee."   [Pa 
trick:    Ver.   1.  They  were  not  overcome  by  the 
arms,  but  by  the  piety  and  justice  of  David,  to 
acknowledge  him  their  king. — Ver.  2.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  find  a  governor  described  in  Scrip 
ture  as  pastor  of  the  people;  afterwards  the  name 
is  much  used  by  the  prophets,  particularly  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  23  and  many  other  places.     Whence  our 
Lord  Christ  is  called  "  the  good  Shepherd  "  and 
"the  great   Shepherd." — Evil  rulers  are  called 
"  roaring    lions,   hungry    bears,   and   devouring 


wolves,"  etc.,  Ez.  xix.  2. — Comp.  the  Homeric 
epithet  -nt/ievec.  Aauv,  and  the  emblematic  animals 

n  Dante's  Inferno.  Bk.  I.— TR.].— Ver.  3.  And 
the  elders  .  .  came  to  Hebron — resumption 
of  the  words  of  ver.  1  with  exacter  definition  of 

he  expression  ''  tribes  "  by  the  mention  of  their 
representatives  ''  the  elders,"  for  the  purpose  of 
further  detailing  the  solemn  covenanting  of  David 
with  the  people  and  his  anointing  as  king  of  Is 
rael.  And  king  David  made  a  covenant 
with  them  before  the  Lord. — Comp.  iii.  21, 

'  that  they  may  make  a  covenant  with  thee."  In 
this  word  of  Abner  is  given  one  side  of  the  cove- 

lant,  namely,  the  obligating  of  the  people  to  obey 

iim  as  the  king  given  them  by  the  Lord  ;  here 
the  other  side  is  given,  namely,  David  promises  in 

his  covenant,  in  accordance  with  his  divine  choice 
and  call  to  the  throne,  to  rule  the  people  accord 
ing  to  the  will  of  the  Lord.  Notice  the  expres 
sion  of  the  Heb.  "made  to  them  a  covenant" 

,7  rP3),  which  does  not  permit  us  to  regard  this 
as  a  mere  bargain,  wherein  both  parties  have 
equal  rights  and  authority"  ((Ehler,  Herz.  VIII. 
11).  The  relation  of  both  parties  to  the  Lord  is 
indicated  by  the  expression  "before"  The  view 
that  an  agreement  was  here  entered  into  of  the  na 
ture  of  a  modern  constitution*  (Then.),  does  not 
accord  with  the  relation  that  the  theocratic 
principle  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  established 
between  king  and  people  in  their  common  obli 
gation  to  the  Lord,  the  true  king  of  His  people. 
And  they  anointed  David  king  over  Is 
rael — to  which  the  Chronicler  adds  (1  Chr.  xi. 
3)  :  "according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Sa 
muel,"  an  explanatory  addition  referring  to  the 
Lord's  command  to  Samuel  to  anoint  David  king 
over  Israel,  1  Sam.  xvi.  1, 12.  David's  anointing 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi.)  is  now  confirmed  by  the 
anointing  of  the  people,  they  having  expressly 
and  solemnly  recognized  his  divine  call  to  be  king 
of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xv.  28),  made  by  Samuel  and 
witnessed  by  Samuel's  anointing.  The  Chroni 
cler,  deriving  his  information  from  precise  ac 
counts,  declares  that  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  military  men  from  the  whole  nation  at  this 
royal  festival  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-40).— Vers.  4,  5.  The 
statement  in  ii.  11  is  here  resumed,  and  we  have 
stated,  1)  David's  age  (30  years)  at  his  accession 
to  the  throne  ;  2)  the  whole  time  of  his  reign  (40 
years),  and  3)  the  time  of  his  reign  over  Israel 
(33  years).  See  on  ii.  11.  These  statements  of 
time  are  given  in  1  Chr.  xxix.  27  at  the  close  of 
David's  reign.  [Bib.  Com. :  The  age  of  David 
(30  years)  shows  that  the  events  narrated  from  1 
Sam.  xiii.  to  the  end  of  the  book  did  not  occupy 
above  10  years — four  years  in  Saul's  service,  four 
years  of  wandering,  one  year  and  four  months 
among  the  Philistines,  and  a  few  months  after 
Saul's  death.— TR.] 

HISTORICAL    AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  In  the  section  chap.  iv. — v.  5  we  have  the 
completed  fulfilment  of  the  statement  made  in 

*  [There  was  probably  gradually  established  between 
king  and  people  some  recognition  of  mutual  rights  and 
duties — an  unwritten,  or  possibly  in  part  a  written  law. 
This  would  not  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  theocratic 
conception  of  the  government.  Philippson  points  out 
some  apparent  indications  (as  1  Kings  xii.)  of  such  a 
law.— TR.] 


CHAP.  IV.  1-V.  5. 
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iii.  1  concerning  the  tbcocratieallv  contrasted  for 
tunes  of  Saul's  house  and  David,  up  to  the  culmi 
nation  of  the  hitter's  rise  and  the  uttermost  point  ' 
of  the  former's  depression.  The  spiritual  weak 
ness,  moral  slackness  and  personal  insignificance 
of  Saul's  heir  on  the  throne,  the  unfaithfulness, 
ambition,  selfishness,  rude  violence  and  dissolu 
tion  of  all  discipline  and  order  about  the  roval 
court,  the  increasing  favor  of  the  people  to  David 
and  the  entire  absence  of  prospect  lor  the  physical 
maintenance  of  the  kingdom  in  Saul's  house, 
whose  last  scion  was  a  cripple — all  this  co-ope 
rated  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  this  kingdom  be 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  judgment  on  Saul's  hou^e,  without  Da 
vid's  doing  the  slightest  thing  to  produce  the 
catastrophe  or  staining  his  hands  with  Ishbo- 
eheth's  blood,  holding,  as  he  did,  to  what  he  had 
sworn  to  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  ±J,  2o.  Amid  the  af 
fecting  events  that  introduce  the  final  fall  of 
Saul's  house,  and  the  severe  temptations  with 
which  he  is  beset  to  make  a  compact  with  sin,  or 
at  least  to  come  in  contact  with  crime  in  order  to 
gain  his  end,  David  holds,  as  from  the  beginning, 
firm  and  unshaken  to  his  stand-point  of  humble 
obedience  to  and  complete  dependence  on  the  will 
and  leading  of  the  Lord,  knowing  himself  to  be 
in  person  and  life  and  in  his  destination  for  the 
throne  of  Israel  solely  in  the  hand  of  God.  The 
anger  with  which  lie  repels  self-commending 
crime  [iv.  8-11],  appealing  to  the  guidance  of  his 
God  who  had  brought  him  through  all  advei>ity, 
is  at  the  same  time  a  positive  witness  to  his  de 
termination  to  take  all  further  steps  also  up  to 
the  attainment  of  his  promised  dominion  onlv  at 
the  hand  of  his  God,  and  to  guard  against  all 
tainting  of  his  divine  mission  by  sin  and  crime. 
"  His  way  to  the  throne  had  hitherto  been  alwavs 
the  way  of  obedience  to  God's  will;  it  was  ever 
the  way  of  the  fear  of  God  and  of  conscientious 
fulfilment  of  duty,  and  with  such  crimes  he  had 
never  had  anything  to  do.  How  could  he  now 
defile  himself  with  them !  The  execution  of  these 
two  murderers  was  a  testimony  to  all  the  people, 
what  wavs  David  went  and  wished  further  to  go, 
and  that  whoever  would  avail  anything  with  this 
king,  must  tread  solely  the  path  of  godly  fear  anil 
duty  "  (Schlier). 

2.  Ishbosheth's  violent  end  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  natural  step  in  the  fall  of  Saul's  house,  or  as 
a  necessary  consequence  thereof,  but  as  a  revela 
tion  of  the  divine  justice  against  his  guilt  in  per 
mitting  himself  (by  his  good-nature  and  moral 
weakness)  to  be  misused   by  his  ambitious   and 
high-aiming  general  Abner,  to  be  made  a  rival 
king  and  seduced  into  hostile  undertakings  against 
David  (ii.  12).     Such  an  end  must  Ishbosheth's 
kingdom  according  to  the  divine  justice  have  had, 
since  it  was  founded  on  opposition  to  God's  will. 

3.  And  so.  in  respect  to  God's  judgments  on 
men's  sins,  the  God-fearing  man,  like  David,  with 
all  his  holy  anger  against  evil,  which  is  a  reflec 
tion  of  God's  holy  anger,  and  with  all  his  obliga 
tory  energy  of  punitive  justice,  must  yet  exhibit 
recognition  of  the  good  that  exists  in  his  neigh 
bor  who  is  smitten  by  the  judgment  of  God,  and 
especially   cherish    gentleness    and    forbearance 
where  personal  wrong  has  been  done  him. 


•1.  The  corrnant,  which  David  made  with  the 
people  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  contract  between  two  parties, 
who  by  negotiations  and  mutual  concessions  pro 
duce  a  constitutional  relation,  in  which  their  mu- 
tiuil  rights  and  duties  are  to  be  considered  and 
curried  out. — This  would  be  directly  con  trad  ie- 
tive  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  Israel's  constitu 
tion,  nanielv,  that  the  God  of  the  fathers,  who 
had  chufti-n  the  people,  separated  them  to  be  Jlis 
people,  redeemed  them  from  the  bondage  of  Kgypt, 
and  made  a  law-covenant  with  them  at  Sinai,  was 
their  kiii</,  and  that  they  owed  Him  obedience  as 
their  ruler  according  to  the  demands  of  His  law. 
l\i>l>l('  and  God-given  him;  had  to  obev  tltc.  Lord 
as  their  proper,  true  king;  then-  H  no  con 
trasting  of  king  and  people,  but  both  have  to 
render  unconditional  obedience  to  th"  invi>ible 
God  as  their  Lord  and  Ruler.  See  1  Sam.  xii. 
20-2o.  The  conviction  that  David  was  called  ////- 
uu'iliiitfh/  by  the  Lord  to  be  king  of  l-rad  had 
spread  from  Samuel  and  the  prophets  throughout 
the  nation,  and  announced  itself  expiv— ly  in  the 
formal  and  solemn  recognition  of  David  as  king 
in  accordance  with  the  demand  in  !><-ut.  xvii.  !•">: 
"  Thou  shalt  set  as  king  over  thee  him  whom  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  choose."  This  recognition 
of  the  divine  call  precedes  the  covenanting  and 
the  anointing.  On  the  basis,  now,  of  this  recog 
nized  fact,  the  covenanting  could  include  nothing 
but  what  followed  necessarily  from  the  principle 
of  the  theocratic  kingdom,  to  govern  the  people 
in  the  name;  of  the  Lord,  and  according  to  the 
law  that  the  invisible  King  of  the  people  had 
given.  David  promised,  in  accordance  with  I  >t. 
xvii.  19,  20,  faithfully  to  perform  tin-  law  given 
bv  the  Lord  for  him  as  well  as  for  tin-  people,  and 
not  merelv  a  constitutional  law  agreed  on  between 
him  and  the  people;  and  the  people  promi-ed  to 
obey  the  Lord  their  (iod  in  His  royal  govern 
ment,  and  to  IK-  subject  to  David  as  <  i( id-appointed 
instrument  of  the  theocracy.  [While  this  >tate- 
mcnt.  of  thejoint  subordination  of  king  and  people 
to  the  divine  law  is  perfectly  just,  so  that  there 
could  not  be  in  Israel  a  political  eon-titntion,  po 
litical  progress,  or  free  institutions  according  to 
modern  conceptions,  we  mav  .-till  suppose  that  in 
carrying  out  the  details  of  the  government  there 
came  to  be  recognized  certain  principles  (subor 
dinate  to  the  central  principle)  which  controlled 
the  customary  action  of  sovereign  and  people,  and 
were  of  the  nature  of  Common  Law  or  a  Consti 
tution. — Tn.]. 

5.  Tlie  cxtalliahmrnt  r>f  T)arid  on  the  throne  of 
Israel  «x  an  act  of  God  (completed  by  the  people, 
in  the  knowledge  and  recognition  of  God's  will, 
by  the  anointment  as  an  act  of  choice  and  ho 
mage)  restored  externally  and  internally  on  the 
old  deep  theocratic  basis,  the  unity  of  the  people 
introduced  by  Samuel,  which  was  gradually  weak 
ened  under  Saul's  government,  and  after  his  death 
destroyed  by  the  division  of  the  nation  into  two 
parts  and  the  establishment  of  two  kingdoms.  BO 
that  a  recurrence  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Pe 
riod  of  the  Judges  was  imminent.  The  perfect 
unity  of  all  the  tribes  ehows  itself  at  David's  an 
ointment  in  Hebron,  1)  in  the  avowal  of  the 
blood-relationship  of  the  whole  people  with  David 
through  their  common  descent  from  one  ancestor 
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— in  contrast  with  the  nations  that  were  corpo 
rally  foreign  to  them  (comp.  Dent.  xvii.  15) ;  2) 
in  the  recognition  of  David's  services  to  the  whole 
nation  even  in  Saul's  time  as  military  leader 
against  foreign  nations,  and  of  the  bond  of  love 
and  confidence  that  consequently  bound  the 
whole  people  to  him  ;  8)  in  the  declaration  that 
David  was  called  by  the  Lord  Himself  to  be  king 
over  all  Israel  (comp.  Dent.  xvii.  15),  and  4)  in 
the  covenant  that  the  two,  king  and  people, 
make  with  one  another  before  the  Lord  as  tiieir 
King,  on  the  basis  of  the  law-covenant  that  God 
had  made  with  His  people  (comp.  Dent.  xvii.  19, 
20,  with  1  Sam.  xii.  20  sq.,  and  Ex.  xix.,  xx.) 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

Vcr.  1  sq.  Curbed  is  the  man  that  trnstcth  in  man, 
and  maketh  flesh  hisarm,  1 )  Because  of  the  frailty 
of  all  flesh  and  of  all  human  supports,  with  which 
fall  the  hopes  based  on  them.  2)  Because  of  the 
faithlessness  of  men,  in  whom  blind  confidence  is 
placed  instead  of  putting  all  confidence  in  the 
faithfulness  of  the  Lord.  3)  Because  of  the  danger 
of  ruin  of  body  and  soul,  to  which  one  thereby 
exposes  himself. — Ver.  8.  Hoiv  evil  seeks  deceitfully 
to  clothe  itself  with  the  appearance  of  good,  1)  by 
falsehood,  in  alleging  something  evil  in  others  as 
a  pretext  to  make  itself  appear  right  and  good  ; 
2)  by  hypocrixy,  in  representing  itself  as  in  har 
mony  with  God's  Word  and  will;  3)  by  the  pre 
tence  of  having  promoted  the  interest  of  another. 

Vers.  8-1  "2.  How  the  children  of  God  should  guard 
against  the  power  of  evil  which  presses  -upon  them.  1) 
Bv  repulsing  every  service  of  evil  that  is  to  their 
advantage,  and  pointing  to  the  Lord  who  alone  is 
their  help.  2)  By  avoiding  all  participation  in 
others'  guilt.  3)  By  energetically  testifying,  in 
word  and  deed,  against  evil. 

Chap.  V.  3.  What  kingdom  is  in  truth  a  kingdom 
by  the  grace  of  God  f  That  which,  ] )  is  based  on 
the  solid  ground  of  the  word  and  will  of  God  ;  2) 
conducts  its  government  only  in  the  name  and  ser 
vice  of  the  living  God,  fulfilling  its  office  of  shep 
herd  and  leader,  and  3)  strives  after  the  welfare 
of  the  people  only  in  the  covenant  of  love  and  obe 
dience  towards  the  holy  and  gracious  God. 

Ver.  1.  STARKE:  Let  no  one  trust  in  men,Jer. 
xvii.  5  ;  for  they  are  nothing,  Psa.  Ixii.  10  [9], 
and  when  they  fall,  all  hope  falls,  too,  Psa.  cxlvi. 
3,  4. — S.  SCIIMID  :  At  last  the  will  of  God  does 
come  to  pass,  and  His  promises  go  on  to  their  ful 
filment,  Rom.  iv.  21  ;  Ileb.  ii.  3. 

[Ver.  2.  SCOTT  :  Wretched  indeed  are  they  who 
are  engaged  in  undertakings  in  which  none  can 
serve  them  without  opposing  the  known  will  of 
God  !  The  more  exalted  their  station,  the  greater 
is  their  danger ;  for  the  very  men  in  whom  they 
repose  their  chief  confidence  are  destitute  of  prin 
ciple,  serve  them  only  for  gain,  and  will  betray 
or  murder  them  when  their  mercenary  schemes 
require  it— TR.]. — Vers.  2,  3.  BERL.  B. :  A  true 
king  is  nothing  else  than  the  shepherd  of  the 
people,  vii.  7;  Psa.  Ixxviii.  71,  72.  Accordingly 
God  made  David  a  shepherd  of  men,  as  Peter  a 
fisher  of  men. — Ver.  3.  STARKE:  God  causes  His 
own  people,  whom  He  wishes  to  exalt,  first  to 
come  under  the  cross  awhile,  Prov.  xiii.  12. — S. 
SCHMID  :  Kings  and  princes  must  know  that  they 
stand  under  God,  according  to  whose  will  and 


direction  they  have  to  judge  themselves. — WUERT. 
B. :  Although  God  does  not  cause  that  which  He 
has  promised  the  pious,  to  come  to  them  immedi 
ately,  yet  He  does  at  least  give  it  to  them,  and  in 
deed  the  longer  He  delays  the  more  glorious  it 
becomes.  So  let  men  patiently  wait  for  the  right 
time. 

Ver.  4.  OSIAXDER  :  What  often  seems  most 
hurtful  to  us,  must  often  be  most  helpful  to  us. — 
AVuERT.  B. :  When  God  with  His  grace  turns 
away  from  a  man  or  a  whole  race,  there  is  then 
no  more  prosperity,  but  all  gradually  goes  down. 
—  Ver.  8.  CRAMER:  Ungodly  men  boast  of  their 
trickery  and  villainy,  and  imagine  they  will 
thereby  gain  praise,  and  glory  in  their  sin. — BERL. 
B. :  They  wish,  as  it  were,  to  spread  the  name  of 
God  and  His  Providence  as  a  mantle  over  their 
knavery,  as  bad  boys  are  wont  to  do. —  [WoRDS- 
WORTII  :  It  has  been  often  so  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  of  the  Church,  where  zeal  for  God  is 
sometimes  a  color  for  worldly  ambition,  and  an 
occasion  for  deeds  of  cruelty  and  treachery. — TR.]. 
— SCJILIER:  Where  is  there  a  human  heart  that 
knows  nothing  of  selfishness?  O  do  let  us  recog 
nize  such  an  enemy  in  ourselves,  and  humble  our 
selves  therefor,  do  let  us  all  our  days  fight  against 
the  enemy  with  real  earnestness!"  Either  thou 
slayest  selfishness  or  it  slays  thee,  and  plunges 
thee  into  sin  and  shame,  and  thereby  into  ruin 
and  damnation.  It  was  selfishness  that  made 
these  two  Benjaminites  become  murderers  of  their 
king. — [Ver.  8.  SCOTT:  Many  are  conscious  that 
they  should  be  pleased  with  villainy,  provided  it 
conduced  greatly  to  their  profit :  thus  they  are  led 
confidently  to  conclude  that  others  will  be  so  too; 
and  as  numbers  are  rewarded  for  villainous  ac 
tions,  they  expect  the  same. — TR.] 

Vers.  9-11.  To  hate  and  avoid  sin  is  to  be  pru 
dent,  to  keep  out  of  sneaking  ways  is  to  build 
one's  fortune,  and  to  put  away  from  us  even  en 
ticing  offers  that  are  not  in  accordance  with 
duty  and  the  fear  of  God  is  to  be  sensible  for 
time  and  eternity.  —  Ver.  9.  CRAMER:  True 
Christians  should  commit  and  commend  all  their 
affairs  to  God,  who  judges  righteously;  He  can 
and  will  make  all  well,  1  Pet.  ii.  23 ;  Ps.  xxxvii. 
5. — Ver.  10.  CRAMER:  God-fearing  rulers  should 
not  bring  territory  and  people  to  them  through 
treachery,  assassination,  unfaithfulness,  apostasy 
from  known  truth,  hypocrisy  and  such  like  vil 
lainous  tricks  ;  for  to  be  pious  and  true  will  alone 
protect  the  king,  and  his  throne  is  established  by 
righteousness,  Prov.  xx.  28. 

[Ver.  11.  HENRY:  Charity  teaches  us  to  make 
the  best,  not  only  of  our  friends  but  of  our  ene 
mies,  and  to  think  those  may  be  righteous  per 
sons  who  yet  in  some  instances  do  us  wrong. — 
Chap.  V.  1.  WORDSWORTH  :  And  thus  God  over 
ruled  evil  for  good,  and  brought  good  out  of  evil. 
He  made  ihe  crimes  of  Abner,  Joab,  and  of  the 
two  Beerothites  to  be  subservient  to  the  exaltation 
of  David,  and  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom 
over  all  Israel.  Thus  God  will  make  all  the  sins 
of  evil  men  to  be  one  day  ministerial  to  the  ex 
tension  and  final  settlement  of  the  universal  do 
minion  of  Christ. — TR.] 

[Ver.  1.  When  the  sudden  death  of  one  man 
completely  disheartens  a  whole  people,  it  shows 
that  he  was  a  great  man,  but  also  that  the  people 
were  already  in  an  evil  condition.  And  this  man 
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who  seemed  the  prop  of  everything,  may  have 
long  been  in  fact  delaying  some"  grand  Providen 
tial  destiny. — Tu.] 

[Ver.  4.'  Sunday-school  address,  Tke  little  lame 
prince.  His  lameness  was  produced  under  verv 
Bid  circumstances,  was  itself  a  sad  calamity,  and 
s joined  to  cut  him  off  from  a  great  career.  Yrt 
it  afterwards  preserved  his  life,  ami  brought  him 
wealth  and  honor  (eh.  ix.).  Let  us  not  conclude 
that  the  aillieted  or  unfortunate  have  no  futmv. 
Let  us  remember  how  often  Providence  turns  ca 
lamity  into  blessing. — Tit.  J 

[Vers.  5-12.  Sunday-school  address,  Tfieasscis- 
stinx.  Describe  them  walking  rapidly  all  night 
along  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  bearing  the  slain 
king's  head.  1)  Their  foul  deed,  vers.  (>,  7,  1  1 . 
2)  Their  false  pretences,  ver.  8.  u)  Their  de 
served  and  terrible  fate,  ver.  12.  Reflections : 


The  BacrednesH  of  human  life  —  triekery  often 
fails — it  is  a  shame  to  claim  God's  sanction  lor 
wickedness— men  beeoniing  immorial  by  their 
crimes  alone.— Tu.] 

[\  er.  '.(.  Memory  of  past  fJeliverancejs  by  tlie  L'/nl. 
1)  Inspiring  gratitude.  "2)  Restraining  from  nin. 
oj  Cheering  with  hope.  (Each  may  "he  richly 
illustrated  by  l)avid's  circumstances  when  In:  ut 
tered  the  text  .  Ti:.J 

[Chap.  V.  1.  I  In,,  /„,.,-  ])an,{  r,-«ch«l  the  thmnr? 
1  )  T.y  aspiring  to  it  only  because  divim-ly  ap- 
I)ointed.  '!)  15y  deserving  it  a  \  in  what  he  did  ; 
I)  in  what  he  refii>ed  t<>  d<>  .'I  I'.,  wailing  for 
it,  it}  continuing  patient  thr« 
trials  ;  l>]  u>ing  all  lawful  n 
gain  it  (r.  </.,  ii.  .")  j  iii.  ^oi  ; 
it,  consciously  and  nnconsc 


»f 

aiH  in  his    pi  >wer  to 
I  ;  <•)  preparing    lor 
Hi.-lv,   learning  ho\v 


to  rule  men,  and  to  overcome  dilliculties. — Tu.] 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

DAVID  KING  OVER  ALL  ISRAEL.  , 
CHAP.  V.  0— XIV.  25. 

FIRST  SECTION. 

David's  reign  at  its  culmination  and  greatest  splendor. 
CHAPTER  V.  (J — X.  19. 

I.    ITS   GLORIOUS   ESTABLISHMENT    AND   CONFIRMATION. 

CHAPTER  V.  G— VI.  23. 

A.— WITHOUT:  1)  BY  THE  VICTORY  OVER  THE  JEBUSITES  AND  THE  CONQUEST 
OF  THE  CITADEL  OF  ZIOX,  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  WHICH  JERUSALEM  BE 
COMES  THE  CAPITAL  CITY  OF  THE  KINGDOM.  VERS.  6-1G.  '2)  BY  TWO  VIC 
TORIES  OVER  THE  PHILISTINES.  VER*.  17-21. 

I.  The  victory  over  the  Jebiisites  and  the  conquest  of  the  citadel  of  Zi»n.    Vers.  6-16. 

6  AND  the  kin^1  and  his  men  went  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land.  Which  [And  they]  spake  unto  David,  saying,  Except3  thou  take  away 
the  blind  and  the  lame,  thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither;  thinking  [saying],  David 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  6.  Instead  of  " king  "  we  find  "  David  "  in  several  M>S.,  in  Sept.,  and  in  1  fhr.  xi.  4.  and  "king  David  " 
In  Syr..  Ar. ;  we  can  feel  the  differences  that  these  readings  make  in  the  tone  of  the  narrative,  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  deride  which  of  them  is  original. — TR  ] 

*  [Ver.  6.  Eng.  A.  V.  has  here  unnecessarily  inverted  the  clauses;  read:  "thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither  ex 
cept,  etc. ;"  so  Sym.,  Chald.,  Syr.,  Vulg.,  pointing  '"P'On  as  Inf.  But  others  point  it  Perf.  plu.  -"p'OH  and  render: 

"thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither,  but  (DX  '3)  the  blind  and  the  lame  will  keep  thee  away"  (Sept..  Then.,  Bottch., 

TVrllh..  Bib.-Com.,  Erdmann  and  othersl,  which  rendering  (making  "the  blind  and  the  lame"  the  subject  of  the 
sentence)  Philippoon  declares  to  be  unnecessary  and  ungrammatical.  The  sentence  presents  serious  grammati 
cal  difficulties :  on  the  one  hand  the  DX  "3  requires  a  finite  verb  after  it  (when  a  noun  follows  it,  it  is  always  as 

object  of  a  preceding  verb,  which  the  Inf.  cannot  here  be),  on  the  other  hand  the  verb  should  here  be  Impf. 
(Philippson's  difficulty  is  not  serious).  The  difficulty  might  be  removed  by  prefixing  3  to  the  Infin.  (so  Symm., 
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7  cannot  [shall  not]  come  in  hither.     Nevertheless  [And]  David  took  the  stronghold 

8  of  Zion;  the  same  is  the  city  of  David.     And  David  said  on  that  day,  Whosoever3 
geiteth  up  to  the  gutter,  and  siniteth  the  Jebusites,  and  the  lame  and  the  blind  that 
are  hated  of  David's  soul,  he  shall  be  chief  and  captain.     Wherefore  they  said  [say], 

9  The  blind  and  the  lame  shall  not  come  into  the  house.     So  [And]  David  dwelt  in 
the  fort  [stronghold],  and  called  it  the  city  of  David.     And  David  built4  round 

10  about  from  Millo  and  inward.     And  David  went  on  and  grew  great   [David  kept 
growing  greater  and  greater],  and  the  Lord  God  [Jehovah  the  God]  of  hosts  was 
with  him. 

11  And  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent  messengers  to  David,  and  cedar  trees  and  oarpeu- 

12  ters  and  masons;  and  they  built  David  an  house.     And  David  perceived  that  the 
Lord  [Jthovah]  had  established  him  king  over  Israel,  and  that  he  had  exalted5  his 
kingdom  for  his  people  Israel's  sake. 

13  And  David  took  him  more  concubines  and  wives  out  of  Jerusalem,  after  he  was 

14  come  from  Hebron  ;  and  there  were  yet  sons  and  daughters  born  to  David.     And 
these  be  [are]  the  names  of  those  that  were  born  unto  him  in  Jerusalem  :  Shammuah 

15  [Shammua]  and  Shobab  and  Nathan  and  Solomon,  Ibhar  also  [And  Ibhar]  and 

16  Elishua  and  Nepheg  and  Japhia,  And  Elishania  and  Eiiada  and  Eliphalet. 

2.  David's  two  victories  over  (nc  Philistines.    Vcrs.  17-25. 

17  But  when  [And]  the  Philistines  heard  that  they  had  anointed  David  king  over 
Israel,  [ins.  and]  all  the  Philistines  came  up  to  peek  David;  and  David  heard  of 

18  it,  and  went  down6  to  the  hold.     The  Philistines  also  [And  the  Philistines]  came  and 

19  spread  themselves  in  the  valley  of  Rcphaim.     And  David  enquired  of  the  Lord  [Je 
hovah],  saying,  Shall  I  go  up  to  the  Philistines?  wilt  thou  deliver  them  into  mine 
hand?     And  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  said  unto  David,  Go  up;  for  I  will  doubtless 

20  [certainly]  deliver  the  Philistines  into  thine  hand.     And  D&rid  came  to  Baal-pera- 
zim,7  and  David  smote  them  there,  and  taid,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  broken  forth 
upon  [broken  asunder]  mine  enemies  before  me  as  the  breach  of  waters.     Therefore 

21  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Baal-perazim.     And   there  they  left   [they  left 
there]  their  images,8  and  David  and  his  men  burned  them  [took  them  away]. 

22  And  the  Philistines  came  up  yet  again,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  valley  of 

23  Replmiin.     And  when  [om.  when]  David  enquired  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  [ins.  and] 

Cliald.),  or  by  reading  Pcrf.  2  sing.  masc.  p'VDH  (so  Syr.,  Vulg.  perhaps).  —  Wellhausen  thinks  the  subjoined  ex 

planation  ("saying,  David  shall  not,  etc.")  unnecessary  (the  moaning  being  clear  enoutrh).  and  therefore  hardly 
original,  perhaps  a  marginal  gloss;  but  it  is  not  merely  a  repetition,  since  it  puts  absolutely  what  was  before  put 
as  conditional.  —  Tu.J 

3  fVer.  8.  In  this  sentence  there  are  three  points  of  difficulty  :  1)  the  construction  of^JTl,  whether  it  is  to  be 

joined  to  the  preceding  protasis,  or  regarded  as  beginning  the  apodosis,  that  is,  whether  the  whole  sentence  is 
to  be  taken  as  protasis,  the  apodosis  being  omitted  (so  Then.,  Philippson,  Cohen,  Eng.  A.  V.,  which  supplies  the 
apodosis  from  1  rhr.  xi.  G),  or  as  containing  protasis  and  apodosis  (so  Botteh.,  Ew.,  Erdmann).  2)  The  pointing 
and  construction  of  ItOtf,  and  3)  the  meaning  of  I'l-Ji*.  For  the  discussion  see  the  Exposition.—  TR.] 

4  [Ver.  9.  Read  after  Sept.  njTl  "built  it"  (so  \Vellh.).-From  "Millo"  Aq.  has  airb  irATjpw/xaros,  Sym.  anb  npoOe- 
fjLaros  (Jerome  says  that  Syra.  and  Theod.  had  adimpletionem),  Sept.  dn-b  TT}?  a»cpa?.—  TR.J 

5  [Ver.  12.  NSU  Piel  3  sing,  masc.;  1  Chr.  xiv.  2  ntftfj,  Kiph.  3  sing.  fern.    According  to  Wellh.  the  final  n 

in  Chr.  represents  the  first  D  in  the  following  word  in  Sam.  Which  reading  is  original  can  hardly  be  deter 
mined.  —  TR.  ] 

0  [Ver.  17.  1  Chr.  xiv.  8:  "And  went  out  before  them  (=  against  them.X"  The  Chr.  omits  the  details  of  the 
movement,  but  this  does  not  show  that  he  could  not  reconcile  the  ''went  down"  of  Sam.  with  1  he  preceding 
(against  Wellh.).  Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  same  narrator  should  not  apply  the  same  word  (fnii'D 

"  hold")  to  two  different  places  in  consecutive  paragraphs.  It  is  a  common  noun,  and  moreover  the  use  in  ver. 
9  is  denned  in  ver.  7  by  the  phrase  "  of  Zion."  —  TR.] 

7  [Ver.  20.  B'^al-perazim  =  "  possessor  (=  place,  margin  of  Eng.  A.  V.  plain)  of  breaches."    Sept.  e»c  TWI/  en-o^w 
,  etc.    Aq.  e\ui>  SiaKOTra?.    The  point  of  the  comparison  seems  to  be  not  the  dividing  of  waters 


(Sept.  w?  SiaAcon-TCTai  vSara..  Vulg.    sicut  dividuntur  aquae),  but  the  violent  rending  asunder  by  a  torrent  of  wa 
ter  —  TR.] 

8  [Ver.  21.  Aq.  ra  SianoSri^aTn.  Sym.  TO  yAvn-Ta,  Sept.  TOVS  0eov?.—  Instead  of  "  took  them  away,"  Eng.  A.  V.  lias 
taken  the  text  of  1  Chr.  xiv.  12  "burned  them,"  supposing  perhaps  that  this  was  the  true  explanation  of  our  text. 
The  meaning  here  rather  is  that  David  carried  off  the  images,  either  to  destroy  them,  or  to  bear  them  in  triumph. 
The  margin  of  Eug.  A.  V.  lias  "  took  them  away."  —  TB.] 
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he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  ;  but  [om.  but]  fetch  a  compass  behind9  them,  and 

24  come  upon  them  over  against  the  mulberry  -trees  [baca-trees].     And  let  it  be,  when 
thou  nearest  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry-trees  [baca-trees], 
that  then  thou  shalt  bestir  thyself;  for  then  shall  [will]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  go  out 

25  before  thee  to  smite  the  host  of  the  Philistines.     And   David  did  so,  as  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  had  commanded  him,  and  smote  the  Philistines  from  Geba  until  thou 
come  to  Gazer  [Gezer]. 


» [Ver.  23.  Instead  of  D" 

the  sense.     In  a  few  M«S.  tl 
Chr.  is  obvious,  perhaps  in 

not  necessary  to  supply  anything  here  after  "  go  up  " 


some  MSS.  and  EKD.  and  Syr..  Ar.  have 


.  whi.-h  does  not  change 


in  1  Chr.  xiv.  It.     The  differen 

t  nivatt-r  i-l.'urness  ;  tin-   mean 


1,,-uv,- 
g  is  ti 


••  text*  in  Hani,  and 
tne   in   li»tii.      It  is 


ce  the  word  implies  "going  to  II 


EXKGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 
I.  Vers.  G-lfi.    Victory  over  the  Jebusitcs,  conquest 

of  the.  c.itndtd  of  7/inn,  and  ti.riii'f  of  Jerusalem  ax  tin' 
capita!.  — In  keeping  with  the  reminder  of  the  eld 
ers  that  he  had  before  led  the  people  out  and  in 
to  battle  anil  victory,  David  now  proceeds  with 
out  delay  to  fulfil' the  warlike  duties  that  de 
volved  on  him  iw  king  of  Israel  against  tin-  exter 
nal  enemies  of  the  kingdom;  for  a  principal  con 
dition  of  the  establishment  of  internal  unity  and 
of  the  vigorous  theocratic  development  of  the  na 
tional  life  was  the  purging  of  the  land  from  the 
still  powerful  remains  of  the  Canaanitish  peoples. 
Vers.  0-  H).  Seethe  parallel  L  Chron.  xi.  4-9. 
The  two  accounts  agree  substantially  ;  being  taken 
from  a  common  source,  they  complement  and  con 
firm  one  another  in  particular  statements,  of  which 
each  has  some  peculiar  to  itself.  [In  respect  to 
these  differences  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
in  general  "Samuel"  is  more  biographical  and 
annalistie,  "Chronicles"  more  historiographical. 
—Tu.]- Ver.  (5.  And  the  king  and  his  men 
went — that  is,  according  to  the  Chronicler,  the 
Israelitish  warriors  who  gathered  around  him 
from  "all  Israel,"  and  were  now  united  with  his 
former  soldiers— to  Jerusalem  against  the 
Jebusites. — This  undertaking  followed  imme 
diately  on  the  anointing  in  Hebron,  as  is  evident 
from  the  statement  ( ver.  ">)  that  David's  reign  in 
Jerusalem  was  co-extensive  with  his  reign  over 
all  Israel  (Keil).  After  the  word  "Jerusalem," 
instead  of  "unto  the  Jebusites  .  . .  saying,"  "Chro 
nicles"  has:  "that  is  Jehus,  and  there  (are)  the 
Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  the  in 
habitants  of  Jehus  said  to  David."  Which  of  the 
two  forms  is  nearer  to  the  original  account  in  the 
common  source  must  remain  undetermined.  [Well- 
hausen  remarks  that  "the  original  author  would 
not  have  written  'Jerusalem,  that  is,  Jehus,'  but 
more  naturally  'Jehus,  that  is,  Jerusalem;'  the 
Chron.  inserts  this  statement  in  order  to  explain 
the  transition  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jebusites — 
and  this  leads  to  the  further  remark  that  the  Je 
busites  were  dwelling  in  the  land"  According 
to  this,  the  author  of  Chronicles  (who  wrote  after 
the  Kxile)  introduces  this  historical  explanation 
as  necessary  for  his  time. — TR.]  The  Jebusites* 


*  Heb.  "Jebusite"  CDT),  poetically  individualizing 

Sing,  for  Phi.  "  Inhabitant "  (3tfV).  the  proper,  abori 
ginal  people.  [The  Sing,  is  not  poetic,  but  collective; 
see  its  use  in  Gen.  x.  16;  xv  21;  Numb.  xiii.  29:  Judg. 
xix.  11— the  name  of  the  tribe  as  an  individual.— TB.J  So 
the  verb  ISiO  is  Sing. 


belonged  to  the  great  Canaanitish  race  (den.  x. 
o'i,  who  dwelt,  when  the  Israelite's  took  possession 
of  Palestine,  in  the  mountain-district  of  Judah  by 
the  Ilittites  and  Amorites  (comp.  Numb.  xiii..'50; 
Josh.  xi.  ill,  especially  at  the  place  afterwards 
called  Jerusalem,  and  under  kings.  Josh.  x.  1,  -'.'>. 
Neither  Joshua  (Josh.  xv.  S,  (i;);  xviii.  Us  ,  who 
conquered  the  Jebusites  along  with  other  ( 'anaan- 
itish  tribes  in  a  battle  (.Josh.  xi.  .'5s<[.i,  nor  the 
children  of  Judah,  who  only  got  possession  of  the 
lower  citv  (Judg.  i.  S;  comp.  Jos.  Ant.  V.  -,  lit, 
nor  the  Ileiijaminites,  to  whom  the  city  had  been 
assigned  i  Josh,  xviii.  2S),  could  conquer  tlr.3  strong 
citadel  of  Jehus  on  Mount  /ion,  which  was  the 
cent  re  of  their  dwellings  spread  out  "in  the  land," 
that  i~,  around  Jerusalem  (Judg. i.  'Jl  ;  xix.  1  1  sq.  >. 
In  the  time  of  the  Judges  Jehus  is  still  called  "a 
strange  citv,  in  which  are  some  of  the  children  of 
Israel  "  (Judg.  xix.  1*2  i.  P>ut  as  long  as  this  point 
was  imconquercd,  the  po.-scs.-ion  of  southern  and 
middle  Palestine  was  unassured;  and  so  David's 
lirst  act  was  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  citadel. 
Helving  on  its  hitherto  invincible  strength,  they 
declared  that  David  could  not  get  intuit;  but 
1  the  blind  and  the  lame  repel  thee— that  is, 
if  only  blind  and  lame  defend  it,  thou  canst  not 
!  take  the  citadel,*  "saying"  (=namcly,  the  Jebu- 
i-iies  meant  to  say),  "David  will  not  come  in  hi 
ther."  Some  have  supposed  (after  Josephus)  that 
the  Jebusites  had  really  in  derision  of  David  put 
'  lame  ami  hliinl  men  on  the  wall,  trusting  to  the 
strength  of  their  citadel;  an  expression  that  is 
1  by  no  means  so  strange  (Then.)  as  that  which  re- 
I  gards  the  blind  and  lame  as  the  idol-images  of  the 
i  Jebusites,  which  they  had  placed  on  their  walls 
for  protection,  and  had  so  called  in  order  to  scoff 
at  the  Israelites,  who  (Psalm  cxv.  4sq.  ct  al.i  de 
scribed  heathen  idols  as  "blind  and  lame"  (<'ler., 
j  Lntli.,  Wasse  [<7f  mrw e t  rlaii'li*  Jcbiuuroritm,  \\  itt., 
j  17121]  ).  Would  the  Jehusites  have  used  such  ex- 
pressions  of  their  gods?f  This  saying  of  the  Je- 

*  DX  '2  ntter  a  negation  ="  but,"  Ew.  g35r,n.  The 
l^'Dn  is  not  Inf..  but  Perf.,  expressing  a  complete  ac 
tion  The  Sine,  is  used  because  it  precedes  the  subject 
(Keil  Ew  $119rt>.  Put  we  may  with  Then,  point  it  a,s 
Plu.  'T?'pn  (eomp.  Gen.  i.  28;  Isa.  liii.  3,4.  where  i 
}  has  fallen  out).  "OxS  —  "  namely."  [On  the  gram 
matical  difficulties  here  see  "Text,  and  Gramm."  The 
sense,  however,  is  tolerably  plain.— TB.J 

t  [According  to  the  Midrash  (Targ.  and  Pirke  Elea- 
zarSGithe  images  of  the  blind  Isaac  and  the  lame  Jaeoh 
are  here  meant.  Abraham  having  agreed  with  the  Jehu 
sites  (Gen.  xxiii.)  not  to  lay  claim  to  their  city.  »ee 
Patr.  and  Philipps.— TB.] 
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busites  is  not  found  in  "  Chronicles."     [Omitted 
in  Chron.  perhaps  as  being  obscure,  or  else  as  un 
necessary  to  the  general  sense,  "  Chronicles"  avoid 
ing  details  that  do  not  bear  on  its  main  aim,  the 
historv  of  the  development  of  the  theocratic  cul- 
tus. — TR.]— Ver.  7  it  is  briefly  remarked  that  in 
spite  of  this  braggart  reliance  of  the  Jebusites  on  j 
the  impregnability  of  their  fortress,  David  took  it.  j 
This  old  Jebusite  city  and  fortress  lay  on  the  high 
est  of  the  hills   or   mountains   that  surrounded  j 
Jerusalem,  "Mount"  Zion  (2  Ki.  xix.  31;  Isaiah  j 
iv.  5 ;  xxix.  8  ;  Ps.  xlviii.  3),  which  stretched  out ! 
in  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  city,  mount  j 
Ophel   and  Moriah  on  the  east  (more  precisely 
north-east)  lying  opposite,  separated  from  it  by  a 
precipitous  ravine.     See  more  in  Winer  s.  v.  [and 
in   the  Bible  Dictionaries   and   books  of  travel; 
Philippson  has  a  good  description  of  Jerusalem  in  | 
his  Comm.  on  this  passage.     It  is  not  yet  possible 
however  to  restore  with  precision  the  Jerusalem 
of  David's  time. — TR.]     The  name  "Zion"  pro- 
bably="the  dry  mountain"    (from  H'V   "to  be 
dry").     [See  Ps.  Ixxviii.  17 ;  cv.  41 ;  Isa.  xxv.  5, 
where  the  root  occurs.     Some  take  the  name  to 
mean  "sunny"  (Ges.),  others  "lofty"  (Abarb.  in 
Philippson).     The  rock-forrnation  on  which  the 
city  stands  is  limestone. — TR.]     The  explanatory 
addition,    "  city   of  David,"    anticipates  what  is  , 
narrated  in  ver.  9.     From  this  mountain,  where  j 
David  built  (whence  arose  the  city  of  David,  that  j 
is,  the  Upper  City)  and  resided,  the  city  extended 
itself  northward  and  eastward.     [The  name  ''  City 
of  David"  was  sometimes  given  afterwards  to  Je 
rusalem,  Isa.  xxix.  1;  and  sec  1  Ki.  xi.  43;  xv.  ( 
8  for  its  use  as  burial-place  of  the  kings. — TR.] — 
Ver.  8.  ''  David  had  said,"  the  sense  requiring  the  j 
Plup.  (Then.) — an  appended  incident  of  the  cap-  I 
ture  in  connection  with  the  derisive  words  of  the  j 
Jebusites.     We  must  undoubtedly  assume  a  refer-  j 
ence  to  those  words  in  the  treatment  of  the  follow 
ing  difficult  and  variously  explained  saying   of  I 
David.     The  "blind  and  lame"  are  the  Jebusites 
themselves,  so  called  by  David  in  answer  to  their 
scornful  words.     W"e  must  further  suppose  that 
the  assailants  had  a  difficult  task  before  them,  and 
were  all  the  more  embittered  by  the  derisive  re 
marks  of  the  Jebusites,  as  David's  words  indicate. 
In  the  attempt  to  explain  this  obscure  passage,  the 
principal  point  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
ba-zinnor,   113  2f  3   [Eng.  A.V.:  "to  the  gutter"]. 
Zinnor  occurs  elsewhere  only  Ps.  xlii.  8,  where 
the  meaning  assigned  by  several  expositors  (mostly 
with   regard  to  our   passage),   "conduit,  canal," 
does  not  suit  at  all,  but  the  connection  (in  which  j 
the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  roaring  of  violently 
swelling  and  plunging  waves)  indicates  the  signi 
fication  to  be  that  adopted  (after  Sept.  KarappaK-al) 
by  Keil,  Moll,  Delitzsch,  and  others,  "cataract, 
waterfall."   Ewald  accordingly  translates :  "  Every 
one  who  conquers  the  Jebusites,  let  him  cast  down 
the  precipice  both  the  lame,"  etc.;  and  this  of  all  j 
the  attempts  at  explanation  is  the  simplest  in  sense  j 
and  construction,  suiting  the  locality  also,  since  i 
Mount  Zion  had  steep  declivities  on  the  east,  south 
and  west,  which,  with  the  opposite-lying  heights, 
formed  deep  gorges.     Yet  it  is  better  with  Keil  to 
keep  more  strictly  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
according  to  Ps.  xlii.  8,  and  to  take  it  as  meaning 
not  with  Ewald  the  precipitous  declivity  of  the 


rock  that  produces  the  waterfall,  but  the  water 
fall  itself.  We  are  therefore  not  to  think  of  an 
aqueduct,  by  cutting  off  which  the  capture  of  the 
citadel  was  decided  (Stahelin),  nor  water  pipes  for 
carrying  off  the  rain  from  the  height  (Vatab., 
Cler.),  nor  gutters  (Luther),  nor  a  subterranean 
passage  (Joseph.).  But  there  is  nothing  opposed 
to_  the  supposition  of  a  waterfall  on  one  of  the  de 
clivities.  ^  At  present  the  soutliTeast  part  of  the 
ridge,  which  slopes  somewhat  toward  the  north 
west  (the  ridge  running  from  south  to  north)  is 
still  the  point  where  appear  the  only  springs  in 
Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity  (comp.  E. 
Hoffman^  -^«*  gelobte  land,  1871,  *p.  116  sq.). 
There  is  the  pool  of  Siloah  in  the  valley  Tyro- 
poeon  [cheesemongers'  valley],  on  the  border  of 
Zion  and  Moriah,  which  receives  its  water  from 
a  lofty-lying  basin  hewn  out  of  the  rocky  side  of 
Zion,*  into  which  it  flows  from  springs  that  break 
forth  higher  up.  Might  not  this  be  conjecturally 
the  precipice  spoken  of  in  our  passage,  if  the 
question  of  locality  (a  precise  answer  to  which  is 
impossible)  is  to  be  raised?  But  in  another  place 
also,  for  example,  on  the  west,  where  is  found  the 
lower  pool  under  the  highest  part  of  the  north 
western  corner  of  Zion,  there  might  be  waterfalls 
which  in  the  precipitous  descent  of  the  rocky  de 
clivity  plunged  into  a  gorge.  According  to  this 
view,  David  gives  strict  orders  that  when  the  Je 
busites  are  overcome  in  the  fortress,  where  the 
space  was  relatively  limited,  their  slain  should  be 
thrown  into  the  waterfall.  He  calls  them  "the 
lame  and  the  blind,"  taking  up  their  own  words, 
with  reference,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
expression  "every  one  that  smiteth,"  etc;  the 
fallen  and  slain  in  the  battle  (regarded  as  a  vic 
tory)  are  to  be  cast  downy  the  precipice,  that  the 
citadel  may  be  free  and  habitable  for  the  Israel 
ites.  The  next  clause  may  be  rendered  "they 
hate,"  or  "  who  hate,"  pointing  the  verb  as  3  plu. 
Perf.;  the  absence  of  the  Rel.  Pron.  (Keil)  is  not 
a  decisive  objection  to  this  rendering;  comp.  Ges. 
§  323,  3;  Ew.  \  332,  333  b.  But  the  connection 
and  warlike  tone  make  the  marginal  pointing 
(Pass.  Partcp.)  also  appropriate:  "who  are  hated 
of  David's  soul,"  that  is,  hated  by  David  in  his 
"  soul."  Both  of  these  admissible  renderings 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  had  to  main 
tain  a  furious,  embittered  combat  with  this  enemy 
who  so  confidently  and  scornfully  boasted  of  his 
strong  fortress,  and  they  were  directed  to  make 
short  work  of  it  with  the  "blind  and  lame"  in  the 
assault,  and  clear  the  ground  of  the  enemy 
straightway.  Therefore  they  say :  Blind  and 
lame  will  not  come  into  the  house.— That 
is,  one  holds  no  intercourse  with  disagreeable, 
hateful  people  like  the  Jebusites;  or,  with  refer 
ence  to  the  crippled  condition  of  lame  and  blind 
persons,  the  sense  is:  "will  not  get  home,"  like 
those  blind  and  lame  plunged  into  the  precipice 
and  unable  to  get  back.J  ''Into  the  house." 
Some  (Buns.,  Then.)  understand  by  this  the  tem 
ple,  and  assume  (with  reference  to  Acts  iii.  2; 
John  ix.  1 ;  viii.  59)  an  old  law,  forbidding  the 
blind  and  the  lame  to  enter  the  temple,  which  law 

*  [Instead  of  "Zion"  we  should  here  read  ''Moriah." 
See  Art.  Sttoam  in  Smith's  Bib.  Dict.—TR.\ 

f  The  verb  is  to  be  pointed  as  Hiph.  y?  "  cast  down." 
t[Or  because  they  are  poor  defenders  (Philippson). 
— TR.] 
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the  narrator  derives  from  this  incident;  but  this 
view  is  wholly  without  support.  This  explana 
tion  [Krdmann's  explanation  of  the  whole  pas 
sage]  avoids  the  difficulty  that  ensues  when  Da 
vid's  address  is  taken  as  protasis  merely,  and  the 
apodosis  supplied  [as  in  Kng.  A.  V.,  Philippson]. 
Against  Thenius'  rendering:  "he  who  smites  the 
Jeousites  (paves  the  way  to  the  capture  of  the 
city,  in  that  he  first)  reaches  the  battlf.ments  and 
the  lame  and  the  blind— him  David's  soul  tw/V.s" 
apart  from  its  unwarranted  changes  of  text*— it 
is  rightly  remarked  by  Batcher  that  its  tone  is 
too  modern:  one  cannot  well  think  of  David  as 
showing  envy  at  such  a  military  exploit  (  unfortu 
nately  not  open  to  him),  in  order  to  inflame  the 
ardor  of  his  warriors.  Bottcher  translates  :  "he 
who  smites  the  Jebusites  shall  attain  the  x//r/," 
that  is,  become  captain;  against  which  it  is  to  be 
remarked  with  Thenius  that  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  showing  (fieitschr.  d.  morrjc.nl.  Gfxellxrhaft,  1S.>7, 
p.  541  sq.)  that  zinnnr  means  "captain's  stall'," 
and  that,  according  to  the  <tnr>'*tri<'tin>j  phrase 
"every  one  that  smites,"  David  would  have  had  a 
good  many  staff's  of  the  sort  to  bestow;  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  remark  of  the  Chronicler  i  1  ('!ir. 
xi.  (>,  whieh  omits  our  ver.  S)  that  "David  an 
nounced  that  whoever  first  smote  the  Jebusites 
should  be  chief  and  captain,  and  Joab  won  this 
prize,"  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
sense  of  our  passage  (against  Bottcher).  Maun-r 
changes  the  text}  and  translates:  "He  who  has 
smitten  the  Jebusites  and  reached  the  canal,  let 
him  slay  those  blind  and  lame,"  to  which  the  ob 
jection  is  the  tautology  in  protasis  and  apodosis. 
Maurcr's  other  rendering:];  "  whoever  shall  slay 
the  Jebusites  and  reach  with  the  sword  either  the 
lame  or  the  blind,  him  will  David's  soul  hate" 
[that  is,  as  Maurer  explains,  David  forbids  his 
men  to  slay  the  Jebusites  with  the  sword,  in  order 
that  these  boasters  might  die  a  shameful  death. — 
Til.],  contains,  as  Thenius  rightly  remarks,  ;i 
contradictio  in  adject o,  "and  David  would,  accord 
ing  to  this,  have  desired  something  impossible." 
Joab,  having  led  the  stormers  in  the  attack,  was 
named  by  David  "head  ami  prince,''1  that  is,  ele 
vated  to  the  rank  of  general-in-chief  of  the  whole 
army  of  Israel,  which,  according  to  ii.  !•'>,  he 
could  not  yet  have  been.  [The  decisive  objection 
to  Krdmaun's  rendering:  "let  him  cftxt  into  the 
waterfall  the  blind,"  etc.,  is  that  the  verb  <>'JJ> 
whether  in  Qal  or  in  Hiphil,  cannot  be  so  trans 
lated.  In  Qal  it  means  only  "to  reach,  touch, 
strike,"  the  object  reached  being  usually  intro 
duced  by  3 ;  in  Iliph.  it  means  "  to  cause  to  touch, 

to  join,  to  raze,"  usually  followed  by  /X,  /£,  1£ 
or  7.  In  the  passages  most  favorable  to  Erd 
mann's  rendering,  such  as  Ezek.  xiii.  14;  Isaiah 
xxvi.  5,  the  object  introduced  by  the  Prep,  is  that 
to  which  something  is  brought  (corresponding  to 
the  signification  "touch"  of  the  verb),  not  that 


*  Ho  changes  "VU¥3  into  rVlJ33,  and  IKrtf  into 
—  "envies  him." 
t  He  reads  HIT  instead  of  fM. 

t  Following  Sept.  iv  Trapofi^t'Si  (Hesych.  **=«v  ^oxaipot 
he  roads  "U3f3  for  "^¥3,  referring  to  Psalm  Ixxxix. 


!  into  which  it  is  cast.  Similarly,  for  reasons  de- 
'  rived  from  the  construction  of  the  verb,  we  must 
1  reject  the  interpretation  of  liib.  Com.:  "  wh'oso- 
;  ever  will  smite  the  Jebusites,  let  him  reach  both 
1  the  lame  and  the  blind,  who  are  the  hated  of  Da- 
vid'ssoul,  bv  the  water-eon  rse,  a  ml  he. *hull  In-  c/i  //•/"," 
which,  moreover,  hardly  renders  the  ]  in  the  first 
riXl  (it  must  here  =  "  and,"  though  it  might  as  an 
emendation  of  text  be  omitted  .  The  natural 
conception  of  the  passage  would  lead  us  to  take 
ziniiur  as  the  object  reached  i  so  KIILT.  A.  V.,  Phi- 
:  lippson,  ('alien  i,  but  it  is  very  dillicult  in  that 
case  to  find  a  satisfactory  meaning  for  thi-  word, 
or  to  construe  the  following  words.  Wellhaiiscn 
would  take  it  to  mean  some  pan  of  the  body,  a 
blow  on  which  or  violent  grasping  of  whieh  pro 
duces  death,  and  Ilit/.ig  suggested  the  ear,  others 
the  throat  (zinnnr  being  supposed  to  mean  a 
"tube");  but  the  absolute  form  of  the  won!  |"  let 
him  seize  the  throat")  is  opposed  to  this  render 
ing,  and  the  construction  of  the  following  words 
presents  a  difficulty,  even  if  we  suppose  the  i\N  to 
be  used  as  equivalent  to  3.  Taking  zinnnr  fas 
seems  safest)  to  mean  "channel,  canal."  the  whole 
context  and  tone  suggests  that  "the  blind  and  the 
lame"  is  the  object  of  the  verb  '•  smile,"  or  some 
similar  verb,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tin-  in 
version  of  the  Mug.  A.  V.  (though  an  impossible 
translation  of  the  present  text  >  gives  the  gen.-ral 
sens.'.  Tin-  supplyingof  an  apodo-is  is  har-h,  but 
we  have  here  only  a  choice  of  difficulties.  No 
defensible  translation  of  the  pasture  has  y.-t  been 
proposed,  and  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  tin; 
text  is  corrupt,  though  its  restoration  is  now  per 
haps  impossible. — Tu.] 

Yer.  ',».  Ti'-n  things  are  here  said:  1'  David 
took  up  his  filmde  in  the  conquered  ,1<'l>».<it>*  ri'a~ 
(ft-/,  which  with  its  buildings  formed  the  7 '/»/»»-r 
('if;/,  and  called  it  the  Cihjnf  I><n-i<f.  ('linm.: 
"therefore  it  is  called  the  city  of  David.''  He 
made  it  the  roval  residence  (which  was  equivalent 
to  making  Jerusalem  the  capital  ••.  on  account  of 
its  remarkable  strength,  through  whieh  alone  the 
Jebusites  had  been  able  to  hold  it  so  lonir,  and  on 
account  of  its  very  favorable  position  on  the  bonh-r 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  almost  in  the  cen 
tre  of  the  land.  "2 1  The  h»itdin;t  "/>  of  MM  r//y. 
And  David  built  round  about  from  the 
Millo  and  inward.  — The  Del'.  \rt.  before 
"Millo"  shows  that  this  work  was  already  in  ex 
istence  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  bavins,'  been 
founded  by  the  Jehusites.  From  the  connection 
the  J/fV/o  must  have  belonged  to  the-  citadel  (,n 
/ion  and  have  formed  a  part  of  the  fortification. 
This  alone  would  pet  aside  the  explanation  of  the 
word  (founded  on  the  etymology  =  "a  filling 
out")  as  =  "  outfilling  embankment,"  nn  eartfi- 
wall,  which  ran  aslant  through  the  Wady  nnd 
connected  Mount  Zion  with  the  opposite  lying 
temple-mountain  (Kraft's  Tojwn.,  p.  94.  Schultz, 
i  Jems.  80,  Ewald  and  others) — apart  from  the  fact 
that  that  connection  is  shown  by  the  latest  inves 
tigations  to  have  been  not  an  earthwall.  but  a 
bridge  resting  on  arches  (Tobler,  I>ritte  JIW/o 
nm'/Tp.  223  s(}.).  But  a  comparison  of  Judtr.  ix. 
0.  20,  4<>-49,  i>uts  it  beyond  doubt  that  Millo  is 
the  castle  proper  of  the  citadel  or  fortification  = 
Bastion,  a  strong  fortified  tower  or  separate  forti 
fication  which  is  called  •' house"  in  Judg.  ix.  6, 
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20 ;  2  Kings  xii.  21.  The  fort  designed  to  protect 
the  citadel  and  Upper  City  on  Zion,  lay  no  doubt 
at  tlte  point  most  exposed  to  hostile  attack,  that 
is,  the  northwest  end  of  Zion,  where  the  castle 
still  stands.  "  From  the  Milio  out  "  David  built 
"  around  and  inward,"  that  is,  while  Millo  formed 
the  most  advanced  fortification,  he  built  in  con 
nection  with  it  and  out  from  it  on  Zion,  1)  "round 
about  "  the  city  and  citadel  for  further  fortifica 
tion,  as  was  necessary  especially  on  the  north  tow 
ards  the  Lower  City,  where  an  attack  could  be 
most  easily  made,  and  2)  "  inward"  so  that  the 
Upper  City  (City  of  David  or  of  Zion)  was  ex 
tended  by  houses  and  defensive  edifices,  and  more 
and  more  covered  the  mountain.  The  Chronicler 
(1  Chr.  xi.  8)  expresses  substantially  the  same 
thing :  "  from  one  surrounding  to  the  other,"  that 
is,  the  whole  space  between  the  fortifications  which 
were  built  around.  As  it  is  here  clearly  only 
buildings  designed  to  fortify  and  extend  the  city 
on  Zion  that  are  spoken  of,  Josephus  has  misun 
derstood  this  passage  when  lie  relates  (Ant.  7,  3, 
2)  that  David  surrounded  the  Lower  City  and  the 
citadel  with  a  wall,  and  united  them  into  one. 
Comp.  Winer,  s.v.  and  Arnold  in  llerzog,  s.  v. 
"Zion"  (XVIII.  62:$  sq.).  On  the  extension  of 
the  Millo  and  the  other  fortifications  by  Solomon 
see  1  Kings  ix.  15,  24;  xi.  27.  [See  also  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5. — Bib.  Com.  refers  to  Lewin's  ''Siege  of 
Jerusalem."  p.  256  sq.,  where  it  is  argued  from 
the  etymology  and  the  mentions  in  the  Bible  that 
the  great  platform,  called  the  Haram  esh-Sherif 
(1500  by  900  feet)  was  itself  Millo,  and  Mr.  Lewin 
thinks  that  Solomon's  Palace  (Beth-Millo,  so 
called  from  abutting  on  Millo)  was  built  on  a  ter 
race  immediately  belong  and  to  the  south  of  the 
Temple-area. — Patrick:  ''Some  take  Millo  to  be 
the  low  place  between  the  fort  and  the  city,  which 
was  now  'filled'  with  people." — On  the  "Palace 
of  Solomon"  see  {<  Recovery  of  Jerusalem"  (Am. 
Ed.)  pp.  84,  91,  222,  249,  and  see  also  the  remarks 
on  the  Ilararn  csh-Sherif. — Tit.].  According  to 
1  Chr.  xi.  9,  "  Joab  renewed  the  rest  of  the  city," 
that  is,  he  restored  at  David's  command  what  was 
destroyed  in  the  capture.  He  thus  seems  as ''  chief 
and  captain  "  to  have  been  charged  also  with  other 
than  military  affairs. —  Ver.  10.  General  state 
ment  of  the  continuous  advance  and  growth  of  David 
in  power  and  consideration.  Observe,  1)  how  this 
is  referred  to  the  highest  source,  not  merely  to 
God's  assistance,  but  to  the  fact  that  God  teas  with 
him,  and  2)  how  God  is  in  this  connection  called 
the  God  of  Hosts. 

Vers.  11-16.  Davids  house.  Building  of  a  royal 
residence,  and  extension  of  his  family.  Comp.  1 
Chr.  xiv.  1-7. — And  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
sent  messengers  unto  David. — This  name 
is  written  variously,  Heb.  Hiram  or  Huram 
(D^n  2  Chr.  ii.  2),  Phoenician  Hirom  (1  Kings 
v.  24,  32),  Sept.  Xsipd/i  (Cheiram),  Joseph.,  Eiram 
and  Eirom.  That  this  king  Hiram,  who  was  in 
friendly  connection  with  David,  is  the  same  Hiram 
that  was  Solomon's  friend  and  ally,  and  his  help 
er  in  building  the  Temple  and  palace,  is  clear 
not  only  from  2  Chron.  ii.  2  :  "as  thou  hast  done 
to  David  my  father,  (so  do  to  me  also"),  but  also 
from  1  Kings  v.  15  :  "  Hiram  had  always  been 
David's  friend."  We  can  neither  suppose  there 
fore,  with  Ewald,  that  this  king  Hiram  is  the 


grandfather  of  Solomon's  friend  of  the  same  name, 
nor  with  Thenius  that  his  (our  Hiram's)  father  is 
here  meant,  whose  name  according  to  Menander 
of  Ephesus  (in  Joseph,  cont.  Ap.  I.  18)  was  Abi- 
baal,  whether  this  be  considered  a  surname  to  the 
proper  name  Hiram,  or  it  be  held  that  the  two 
persons  are  here  confounded.     The  occasion  to 
this  hypothesis  has  been  given  by  the  difference 
that   exists   between    the  Biblical   chronological 
statements  and  those  of  Josephus  after  Menander. 
The  latter  relates  (Jos.  ubi  sup.)  that  Hiram  suc 
ceeded  his  father  Abibaal,  and  that  he  died  in  the 
thirty- fourth  year  of  his  reign  and  the  fifty  third 
of  his  life.     With  this  is  to  be  connected  the  state 
ment  of  Josephus  (ubi  sup.  and  Ant.  8,  3,  1)  that 
Solomon  began  the  temple  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Hiram.     Now,  according  to  1   Kings  ix.  10  sq., 
Hi  ram  was  still  living  after  twenty  years  of  Solo 
mon's  reign,  counting  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Temple-building  (and  therefore  twenty-four  years 
of  his  reign   in   all)   had  elapsed,  namely  seven 
years  for  the  building  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi. 
38,  and  thirteen  years  for  the  building  of  the  pa 
lace  (vii.  1 ).     On  comparing  these  statements  of 
the  Bible   and  Josephus,  it  appears  that  Hiram 
reigned  at  the   most  eight  years  contemporane 
ously  with  David,  and  that  therefore  David  began 
his  palace  in  about  the  seventh  year  before  his 
death,  that  is,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  life, 
and  that  his  determination  to  build  a  temple  to 
the  Lord  (which  was  after  the  completion  of  his 
palace,  2  Sam.  vii.  2)  was  not  made  till  the  last 
years  of  his  life.     Both  these  conclusions,   how 
ever,  are  incompatible  with  our  passage  and  with 
cli.  vii.  ;  for  the  position  of  these  two  narratives 
in  the  connection  of  the  history  leaves  no  doubt 
that  both   things   belonged  to  David's  prime  of 
manhood.     It  has  indeed  been  declared,  in  order 
to  set  aside  the  discrepancy,  that  the  Books  of 
Samuel  narrate  events  not  so  much  in  chronolo 
gical  order  as  in   the  connection   of  things,  and 
that  here  the  building  of  the  palace,  which  oc 
curred  much  later,  is  related  in  connection  with 
other  buildings   (Movers,  Phb'niz.  II.  1,   147  sq., 
Kiitschi  in  llerzog.  s.  v.   Hiram,  Stahelin,  spez. 
Einl.  107).     And  in  fact  it  must  be  admitted  that 
David's  palace-building,  which  must  have  taken 
time,  and  supposes  a  corresponding  period  of  rest 
and  peace,   probably  did  not  (as   might   appear 
from   the  narrative)    follow  immediately  on  the 
conquest  of  Zion,  before  the  Philistine  war  (ver. 
17)    which   broke  out  as  soon  as  the  Philistines 
heard  of  David's  anointment  as  king  over  Israel, 
but  after  this   war.     "  The  historian  has  rather 
attached  to  the  conquest  of  Zion  and  its  choice  as 
David's  residence  not  only  what  David  gradually 
did  to  strengthen  and  beautify  the  new  capital, 
but  also  the  account  of  his  wives  and  the  children 
that  were  born  to  him  in  Jerusalem  "  (Keil).  But 
though  in  detached  instances  a  topical  rather  than 
a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  material  is  to 
be  recognized,  it  is  nevertheless  not  probable  in 
itself  that  David  would  have  deferred  the  build 
ing  of  a  royal  palace  till  the  last  part  of  his  life ; 
and  further,  this,  as  Winer  rightly  observes,  would 
not  accord  with  ch.  xi.  2,  where  the  palace  whence 
David  sees  Bathsheba  is  called  the  "king's  palace," 
which  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  the  simple  house 
that  David  took  as  his  dwelling-place  on  Mount 
Zion   immediately  after  its  capture,  but  of  the 
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place  that  he  had  had  built  for  himself  there. 
Coinp.  vii.  1,  2.  And  if  the  afliiir  with  Bathnheba 
occurred  when  David  was  an  old  man,  which  is 
in  itself  highly  improbable,  Solomon,  who  was 
born  a  couple  of  years  later,  would  have  been  a 
little  child  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  If  Da 
vid  had  not  resolved  on  the  building  of  the  Tem 
ple  till  in  advance:!  life,  or  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  we  could  not  harmonize  this  fact  with  1  Sam. 
vii.  12,  and  1  Chr.  xxii.  9,  according  to  whicb 
Solomon  was  not  yet  born  when  David  received 
the  divine  promise  there  mentioned.  If  therefore 
the  account  of  the  palace-building  is  in  thix  place 
chronologically  anticipatory,  the  building  is  ne 
vertheless  not  to  be  put  towards  the  end  of  Da 
vid's  reign.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  assume 
a  longer  reign  for  king  Hiram,  and  to  suppose  in 
accuracies  in  the  chronological  statements  of  Jo- 
sephus,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  true  in  the  peri- 
oils  of  reign  of  the  succeeding  Tyrian  kings,  even 
when  he  refers  to  Menander.  See  more  in  Movers 
(iibi  supra)  and  Keil  on  this  verse. — [On  Tvre 
see  Movers  and  Arts,  in  Rib.  Diet. — Tu.] 

It  is  not  said  that  the  object  of  this  embassy,  as 
in  Solomon's  case  (1  Kings  ix.  ]•">),  was  to  con 
gratulate  David  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
(Then.),  and  thi.s  is  improbable  from  the  length 
of  time  (presupposed  in  his  purpose  to  build) 
that  must  have  elapsed  since  his  accession.  We 
should  rather  infer  from  the  sending  of  cedar  wood 
and  workmen  along  with  the  messengers,  that 
David  had  previously  put  himself  in  connection 
with  Hiram,  partly  to  maintain  a  good  under 
standing  with  a  powerful  neighbor,  partly  and 
especially  to  obtain  the  help  of  this  king  (who 
was  renowned  for  his  magnificent  edifices,  M<>r. 
II.  1,  190  sq.)  in  his  building  plans.— The  eastern 
part  of  Lebanon  ( Antilibanus),  which  belonged  to 
Israel,  produced  only  firs,  pines  and  cypresses 
(Rob.  Pal.  III.  723)*  ;  the  northwestern  part, 
which  alone  was  covered  with  cedar-forests,  and 
furnished  the  best  cedar  for  building,  belonged  to 
Phoenicia.  On  account  of  its  strength,  durability, 
beauty  and  fragrance,  the  cedar-wood  was  much 
used  for  costly  building  and  wainscoting. — 
Through  Tyrian  workmen  David  began  the  splen 
did  structures  of  cedar  in  Jerusalem,  which  had 
so  increased  in  Jeremiah's  time  that  he  could  ex 
claim  to  the  city :  "Thou  dwellest  on  Lebanon 
and  makest  thy  nest  in  the  cedars"  [  Jer.  xxii.  23]. 

Ver.  12.  And  David  perceived,  namely, 
from  his  success  externally  against  Israel's  ene 
mies  and  in  the  connection  with  the  friendly  king 
of  Tvre,  and  Internally  in  the  establishment  of 
unity  in  Israel  and  in  the  execution  of  his  plans, 
that  the  Lord  had  established  him  king 
over  Israel ;  the  "  established"  (in  contrast  with 
the  previous  divine  choice  of  David  as  king  and 
the  fate  of  Saul's  kingdom)  refers  to  the  divine 
providences,  through  which,  as  David  clearly  saw, 
all  doubt  as  to  the  permanence  of  his  kingdom 
was  ended,  and  it  immovably  established.  And 
that  he  had  exalted  his  kingdom  (Ckron  : 
(t  and  that  his  kingdom  was  exalted  on  high"  [I. 
xiv.  2])  for  his  people  Israel's  sake,  that  is, 

*  [See  Am.  Ed.  of  Rob.  III.  4«.  485. 4^9,401,  547.  548  and 
420  ;  also  II.  437,  4H8,  and  for  the  cedars  II.  49.1,  III.  5SS- 
5'.t:t :  see  also  Article*  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries  and  later 
books  of  travel,  as  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  I.  p.  202- 
2S)7.— TB.] 


not  for  the  sake  of  the  blexsiny  that  rested  on  his 
people  Israel  (Bunsen),  nor  simply  because  ho 
had  chosen  them  (Then.),  but  because  he  wishi-d 
to  rule  them  as  AM  (chosen)  people  through  D.i- 
vid's  kingdom,  glorify  himself  in  them  and  make 
them  a  great  and  mighty  people  according  to  his 
covenant-faithfulness. 

Ycrs.  i:;-l<>.  A'-cni/nt  «f  tin-  (jrtmth  of  Davids 
house  and  family,  appended  to  the  summary  state 
ment  concerning  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom 
and  his  palacc-lmilding.  Concubines  and 
wives.  —  David  follows  the  custom  of  eastern 
princes,  and  gathers  a  numerous  han-m.  See  the 
law  against  this,  Dciit.  xvii.  17.  The  "concu 
bines"  are  mentioned  lir-t  in  order  to  bring  out 
prominently  the  extension  of  the  harem,  a>  an  es 
sential  part  of  oriental  court-state,  and  as  a  sym 
bol  of  royal  power.  The  omission  of  the  "con 
cubines"  in  1  Chr.  xiv.  .'>  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
intentional  (against  Then.!,  for  David's  n.ncu- 
bines  are  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  iii.'.l. — "  From  Je 
rusalem  "  (fp)  is  not  =  "elsewhere  than  in 
Jerusalem,"  which  view  (Keil)  cannot  be  based 
on  the  following  words,  "after  he  came  from  He 
bron,"  but  (because  of  this  very  chronological 
statement)  =  "from,  that  is,  out  o/"  Jerusalem," 
substantially  agreeing  with  Chron.  :  "  in  Jerusa 
lem."  After  changing  his  residence  from  Hebron 
to  Jerusalem,  David  took  concubines  ami  wives 
in  the  latter  place  also. — The  statement:  sous 
and  daughters  -were  born  to  him  r-hows 
clearlv  that,  in  all  these  summarv  accounts  con 
cerning  family  and  building,  a  greater  space  of 
time  than  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  is  a-.-uined  ; 
and  this  statement  is  here  put  pn.leptically  not 
onlv  before  the  following  notice  of  the  I'hili.-tine 
wars,  but  also  before  the  narrative  concerning 
Bathsheba.  For  among  the  sons  of  David  given 
in  1  Chr.  xiv.  ~>-7,  and  al~o  in  iii.  o-S  i  occur  here 
first  the  names  of  the  four  s-»m  of  /,' .-',W,>7,.t; 
Shamniua,  Shobab,  Nathan  and  Solomon.  For 
S.'ianiinua  Chron.  ( 1.  iii.  ">  i  ha-;  ,S'///;/i»/r,  and  for 
Klixhiifi  it  has  ( ver.  f> )  Elinliania,  a  clerical  error 
from  the  following  ]\li.--hania.  Alter  Kli&hua,  1 
Chr.  iii.  (i,  and  xiv.  (i  sq.  have  the  two  names 
Kliphalet  (or  Elpih-t]  and  Xn,;ah.  This  la.-t  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  miswriting  of  .»;>/«•</  (Mov.). 
Thenius  supposes  that  the  latter  i. \ogahi  has 
fallen  out  of  our  text  by  oversight,  and  that  the 
former  (Kliphalet)  got  into  the  text  of  Chron.  by 
mistake  from  the  following  verse  (ver.  l<i<,  that 
David  had,  therefore,  only  eiyht  sons,  not  nine  (as 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  Si  born  in  Jerusalem. — Keil  thinks 
that  the  names  of  these  two  sons  are  omitted  in 
our  passage  because  they  died  early,  and  the  late- 
born  Kliphalet  (whose  name  stands  hist)  received 
the  name  of  his  dead  brother  ;  but  the  question  is 

:  involved  in  doubt.  According  to  the  former  view 
David  had  in  all  eighteen  sons,  according  to  the 
latter  nineteen,  of  whom  six  were  born  in  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  iii.  2  sq.l.  Instead  of  Eliadn  1  Chron. 
xiv.  7  has  Beeliada,  another  form  of  the  name, 
with  Baal  [=  lord]  instead  of  El  [=  God].  No 
daughter  is  named  (see  ver.  13),  because  daugh 
ters  are  in  general  not  considered  in  genealogical 
lists.  The  only  daughter  that  appears  byname 

|  in  the  following  history  is  Tamar,  chap.  xiii.  1. 
[Patrick:  Kimchi  says  that  Sam.  gives  the  sons 

I  of  the  wives  only,  Chron.,  those  of  wives  and  con- 
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cubines,  which  does  not  agree  with  1  Chron.  iii.  9. 
— It  was  looked  on  as  a  piece  of  political  wisdom  in 
princes  to  endeavor  to  have  many  children,  that  by 
matching  them  into  many  potent  families  they 
might  strengthen  their  interest  and  authority .-Tn.] 
II.  Vers.  17-25.  David's  victories  over  the  Phi 
listines,  1  Chr.  xiv.  8-17. — Ver.  17.  And  when 
the  Philistines  heard  that  they  had  an 
ointed  David  king  over  Israel— this  was  the 
occasion  of  the  war.  From  David's  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  all  Israel  and  the  consequent  unifi 
cation  of  the  people,  the  Philistines  feared  (and 
did  their  best  to  prevent)  such  increase  in  his 
power  as  would  endanger  their  power  and  foot 
hold  not  only  in  Palestine  [Israel],  but  also  in 
their  own  land.  Hence,  according  to  the  narra 
tive,  their  attack  followed  on  the  receipt  of  intelli 
gence  of  Ids  anointment,  which  must  have  come  on 
them  as  a  surprise.  Ewald  conjectures  (but  it  is 
a  mere  conjecture,  and  unnecessary)  that  the  oc 
casion  of  the  war  was  David's  withholding  the 
tribute  that  he  had  paid  the  Philistines  while 
he  was  in  Hebron. — And  all  the  Philistines 
marched  up,  namely,  from  the  lowlands  of  Ju- 
dah  which  they  held,  or  from  their  own  land 
against  the  Israelitish  army  (with  which  David 
had  attacked  the  Jebusites)  which  was  on  the 
mounfaiVplateau  of  Judah.  As  this  Jebusite  war 
followed  immediately  on  David's  anointment 
(comp.  vers.  3,  G),  and  the  gathering  of  all  the 
Philistines  was  not  the  affair  of  a  moment,  it  is 
for  this  reason  alone  an  untenable  view  that  these 
two  victories  "  probably  belonged  in  the  interval 
between  the  second  anointment  at  Hebron  and 
the  capture  of  Zion"  (Keil).  But  the  following 
words :  And  when  David  heard  of  it,  he 
marched  down  to  the  hold,  are  decisive,  for 
the  reference  (as  the  context  shows)  is  here  to 
Mount  Zion,  which  is  mentioned  just  before  (vers. 
7,  9)  ;  and  this  is  proved  al<o  by  the  Def.  Art., 
which  (from  the  context)  cannot  refer  to  some 
Other  stronghold  in  Judah  resorted  to  by  David 
in  Saul's  time  (so  Keil,  who  cites  xxiii.  14),  but 
points  to  the  citadel  of  Zion  which  is  here  twice 
named  with  emphasis  as  the  centre  of  David's  po 
sition.  The  expression  "  he  went  down  to  the  hold  " 
is  not  against  this  view ;  for,  though  the  citadel 
of  Zion  was  so  high  that  one  ascended  to  it  from 
all  sides,  yet  Its  plateau  was  by  no  means  a  hori 
zontal  plain,  but  was  made  up  of  higher  and 
lower  parts,  and  David  of  course  made  his  resi 
dence  on  the  highest  and  safest  part,  the  most 
favorable  position  for  a  military  outlook,  while 
the  fortifications  most  protective  against  the  ene 
my  (enlarged  by  him,  ver.  9)  must  certainly 
have  lain  on  the  relatively  lower  north-western 
side  (in  accordance  with  their  design),  and  with 
this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  Philistines  ad 
vanced  to  the  attack  from  the  west.  David,  ac 
cordingly,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
Philistines,  went  down  from  his  residence  to  the 
fortifications  on  Zion,  in  order  to  make  at  this 
rendezvous  and  sally-point  of  his  army  the  ne 
cessary  preparations  whether  for  defence  (Maur.) 
or  for  attack.  Maurer :  lt  David  was  not  yet  cer 
tain  whether  to  defend  himself  at  the  walls,  or 
to  advance  to  meet  the  enemy,"  comp.  ver.  19. 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  change  the  text* 

D  instead  of  J 


(Syr.,  Mich.,  Dathe)  to  "  siege"  (besiegers),  the 
narrative  giving  no  hint  of  a  siege.  It  is  by  no 
means  sure  (Then.)  from  xxiii.  13,  14,  that  the 
hold  here  referred  to  is  the  cave  of  Adullam  • 
for,  even  if  the  incident  here  related  was  an  epi 
sode  in  this  Philistine  war,  it  may  very  well 
have  occurred  after  David  had  left  the  citadel  to 
march  against  the  Philistines,  while  they  were 
encamped  in  the  valley  of  Kephaim.  [Still,  the 
impression  made  on  us  is  that  David  went  down 
into  the  plain  against  the  Philistines;  thus  in 
ver.  20  he  does  not  go  down,  but  comes  to  Baal- 
pcrazim,  as  if  he  were  already  in  the  plain. 
Perhaps  the  editor  has  here  inserted  a  separate 
narrative  of  this  war,  so  that  the  "hold"  here 
may  be  different  from  the  "hold"  in  ver.  9. 
Adullam  was  a  strong  place,  and  was  fortified  by 
Rehobpam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7).  If  we  take  the  nar 
rative  in  xxiii.  13-17  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
this  war,  it  would  show  that  David  was  at  one 
time  hard  pressed  ;  but  this  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty. —  TR.]  —  The  phrase:  "to  seek 
David,"  cannot  prove  that  David  had  at  this 
time  not  yet  taken  up  his  residence  on  Zion 
(Keil),  but  only  that  the  aim  of  the  Philistines 
was  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  David  so 
dangerous  to  them. — Ver.  18.  The  strategical  po 
sition  of  the  Philistines.  Instead  of  our  text-word 
"spread  themselves,"  1  Chron.  xiv.  9  has  "made 
an  inroad"  (Btf3).  The  valley  of  Rephaim,  ac 
cording  to  Josh.  xv.  8,  was  a  fruitful  plain,* 
nearly  three  miles  long  by  two  wide,  separated 
from  the  valley  of  Ben-hinnom  (south  and  south 
west  of  Jerusalem)  by  a  ridge,  and  large  enough 
to  hold  a  large  army  in  camp;  it  was  named 
after  the  old  Canaaniti'sh  giant-tribe,  the  Kephaim 
(Gen.  xiv.  5).  Comp.  Rob.  I.  305  [Am.  Ed.  I. 
219,  409],  Tobl.,  Top.  Jems.  II.  401  sq.,  and  3 
Wand.  202,  Winer  II.  322,  Thenius  in  Kaufler's 
Stud.  II.  137  sq.  [For  various  opinions  sec  Kit- 
to,  Porter,  Bonar,  Fiirst.— TR.]  The  Philistines 
had  probably  advanced  from  the  west  by  way  of 
Bethshemesh  (comp.  1  Sam.  vi.  9). 

Ver.  19.  David  inquires  of  the  Lord  (comp.  ii. 
1;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  2),  1)  whether  he  shall  march 
out  against  the  Philistines,  and  2)  whether  he 
shall  get  the  victory  over  them.  The  expression 
"shall  I  go  up?"  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
David  has  led  his  army  down  from  Mount  Zion, 
the  defence  of  which  he  had  first  to  keep  in  view. 
He  now  advances  to  the  attack  from  his  position 
in  the  plain,  which  lay  lower  than  the  Philis 
tines,  perhaps  near  the  cave  of  Adullam  (Then.), 
after  having  inquired  of  the  Lord  and  received 
an  affirmative  answer.  He  no  doubt  made  a 
udden  impetuous  attack,  as  is  clear  from  the 
meaning  of  the  name  " Baal-perazim"  the  place 
where  he  "  smote "  the  Philistines.  He  said, 
namely  (referring  the  victory  to  the  Lord  ac 
cording  to  the  Lord's  answer,  ver.  19):  "The 
Lord  hath  broken  asunder  (or  through)  my  ene 
mies  before  me  as  the  breach  of  waters,"  that  is, 
as  a  violent  torrent  makes  a  rift  or  breach.  All 
other  explanations,  that  make  the  point  of 
comparison  the  division  of  the  water-mass  itself, 
depart  from  the  conception  of  the  expression,  and 
weaken  the  force  of  the  image.  The  place  where 


P.? A*'  comP-  Isa-  xvii.  5.    [See  Stanley's  "  Sinai  and 
Pa£.,"App.  gl.— TK.] 
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the  battle  was  fought  was  thus  called,  from  the 
way  that  David  won  it,  Water-breach,  "  Jiruch- 
hause.n,  Brechendorf"  (Keil)  [Breach-ham,  Break- 
thorpe — the  Hob.  name  =  "possessor  of  breach 
es."* — Tu.].  It  cannot  have  been  far  from  the 
Valley  of  Rephaim.  In  Isa.  xxviii.  '21  it  is 
called  (witii  allusion  to  this  battle)  "mount" 
Perazim.  This  fills  out  the  topographical  de 
scription  of  the  place,  and  in  exact  accordance 
with  (he  name  "water-breach."  As  a  torrent 
plunging  from  the  mountain  rends  asunder  every 
thing  before  it,  so  David  rushed  with  his  army 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  the  Philistines, 
from  a  gorge  opening  into  the  valley  of  Kephaim, 
burst  through  and  scattered  them  with  impetuous 
and  irresistible  power.  Perhaps  he  marched 
northward  around  the  position  of  the  Philistines, 
and  attacked  them  from  the  rockv  height  (the 
border  of  the  valley  of  Ilinnom),  that  bounds 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  on  the  north,  comp.  Josh. 
xv.  8.— Ver.  '21.  And  there  they  left  their 
images  behind,  which  they  were  doubtless 
accustomed  to  carry  with  them' to  war,  in  order 
to  make  the  victory  more  certain. t  Cl.-rieus: 
"as  if  they  would  feel  the  help  of  the  gods  more 
present,  if  they  had  their  statues  alon-jr.'  Perhaps 
they  imitated  the  Hebrews,  who  sour-times  car 
ried  the  ark  of  God  into  camp."  Their  abandon 
ment  of  their  sacred  images  confirms  the  suppo-i- 
tion  (founded on  the  name  of  the  scene  of  battle) 
that  David  made  a  sudden  attack.  Chrou.  has 
(by  way  of  explanation)  "gods"  instead  of  ''im 
ages."  According  to  our  passage  Dav'xl  fn,,k 
them  away  as  spoil;  according  to  Chron.,  thev 
were  at  David's  command  burned  n-it/i  j!r<\  It 
cannot  be  determined  whether  this  text  of  Chron. 
is  an  addition  from  another  source  (Movers),  or 
taken  from  the  same  source  as  our  text  t  Keil  >,  or 
an  explanatory  remark  of  the  Chronicler  him 
self  according  to  Dent.  vii.  •">,  2~>,  win-re  the  burn 
ing  of  heathen  idols  is  prescribed.  Thus  the 
disgrace  of  the  Philistine  capture  of  the  Ark 
was  wiped  out. 

Vers.  22-2~>.  Second  invasion  by  the  Philis 
tines  and  victory  over  them. — Ver.  22.  Their 
approach  is  described  (as  ver.  17)  by  the  phrase: 
came  up.  They  had  therefore  fled  as  far  as  the 
lowland  on  the  west,  but,  as  David  had  not  pur 
sued  them,  soon  assembled  again.  They  advance 
(as  ver.  18)  to  the  valley  of  Rephaim.  Chron. 
(ver.  13)  has  simply:  "in  the  valley,"  Rephaim 
being  understood  from  the  context,  and  in  fact 
supplied  by  Sept.,  Syr.  and  Arab.  [Joseph., 
Ant.  7,  4,  1:  "let  no  one  suppose  that  the  Philis 
tines  brought  a  small  force  against  the  Hebrews; 
all  Syria  and  Phoenicia  and  many  other  warlike 
nations  fought  with  them  ;  only  thus  could  they 
march  against  the  Hebrews  after  their  frequent 
defeats."  But  this  assertion  is  unsupported  and 
not  necessary  to  explain  the  recuperation  of  the 
powerful  Philistines.  Josephus  was  anxious  to 
magnify  the  prowess  of  his  own  nation. — TR.] — 
Ver.  23.  David  again  inquires  of  the  Lord  [Jos.: 
through  the  high-priest].  The  words:  "thou 
shalt  not  go  up,"  suppose  the  question  (as  in  ver. 

*  [Or,  possibly  "lord  (  =-  God)  of  breaches."  Comp. 
Gen.  xxii.  14  and  xvi.  13  (El-roi).— TR.] 

t  [So  the  Edomites,  2  Chron.  xxv.  14.  The  heathen 
idols  wore  carried  off  with  impunity— not  so  the  Ark  of 
God  lPat.).-Tn.J 


19):  shall  I  r/o  upf  The  negative  answer :  "  no 
not  up'1  refers  to  the  height,  up  to  which  David 
had  gone  in  the  first  battle,  in  order  thence  to 
fall  on  the  Philistines;  for  this  time  they  had 
doubtless  guarded  against  a  surprise  on  that  side. 
If  their  front  was  now  in  (hat  direction,  the  addi 
tion  of  the  Sept.:  "to  meet  them,"  and  Vulg.  : 
"against  them  (  =  in  front  i."  may  be  regarded 
as  a  correct  explanation;  but  there  is  no  neces 
sity,  as  Then,  supposes,  for  supplementing  the 

Ileb.  text  with  this  expn-s-ioii  ,  DHX~»pS). — 
Make  a  detour  to  their  rear.  -Chron. :  "go 
not  up  behind  them,  :  but  turn  from  th  -m,  and 
come  on  them."  I>avid  was  to  fall  mi  (heir  rear 
opposite  the  "  baca-trcen."  These  |  mentioned  only 
here  and  1  Chron.  xiv.  lli  are  not  pear-tree's 
(Sept.,  Vulg.,  Aq.,  Koscnmiiller,  Hit,!.  /V-novi- 
ri'ifh,  p.  249)  or  mulberry-trees  i.Jcwi-h  exposi 
tors,  Lnth.  [Kug.  A.  Y.]\  but  shrub-like  baca- 
trees,  which  grow  e-peciallv  about  M'-cca  i  called 
liaca  by  the  Arabs),  similar  to  the  l>al-am--hrub, 
from  which  they  diflcr  only  in  having  longer 
leaves  and  larger  round  fruit  (according  to  Abul- 
fidli  in  (  V/x.  Jlii'rnfi.  I.  33X  sq.'  comp.  Xiebuhr, 

I  H,:«-lirt'ibiiii;i,   33U,    Fabi-r  in    llarin.-r's    li>-;bacht. 

\  iiber  d.  Orient,  I.  4oo,  and  Bun-khardt  /,'••/*•  in 
X if  i' ir  n,  £/'-.,  '.i/i,  who  found  a  haca-vallev  near 
Sinai).  See  Winer  1.x.  r.  The  nam--  is  proba 
bly  derived  from  a  verb  meaning  "to  weep'' 
(  ND3  =  nj2  i,  beeail-e  when  the  leaves  are  broken 
or  cut  ofl',  a  tear  like  sap  exude*.  Comp.  the 
"valley  of  Baca"  =  "  valley  of  weeping,  tear- 

|  dale"  [  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  <!].  —  [For  I'urther  opinions 
and  de-tails  see  Smith's  Hi',.  l)i<-t..  Art.  Mulberry - 
tree. — Tu.  ] — The  connection  and  the  local  pre 
suppositions  of  the  narrative  put  it  hevond  doubt 
that  thi'se  baca-trees  stood  somewhere  in  the  val 
ley  of  Kephaim.— Ver.  'J  I. T  And  when  thou 
nearest  the  sound  of  a  going.!;  .  .  .  The 
sound  produced  by  human  steps  i  1  Kings  xiv.  (5; 
2  Kings  vi.  32),  hen*  the  sound  of  an  advancing 
armv,  is  (as  in  <  ten.  iii.  X)  employed  a-  the  sym 
bol  of  the  approach  of  the  Lord— in  the  tops 
of  the  baca-trees,  thev,  namely,  hcin-_r  moved 
by  a  strong  wind  [Jos.:  "while  no  wind  was 
blowing." — Tu.]  ;  the  sound  thus  produced  would 
indicate  the  advance  of  the  Lord  with  His  invisi 
ble  hosts;  it  was  to  be  the  sign  that  He  Himself 
would  inarch  before  the  armv  of  Israel  with  His 
victorious  might,  comp.  1  Kings  xix.  11  sq.  So 
Jacob  (<ren.  xxxii.  2,  3)  and  Klisha  (2  Kings  vi. 
17)  behold  in  vision  the  guardian  hosts  of  God. 
Then  be  sharp,  that  is,  rush  quickly  to  the 
attack  [bestir  thyself]  !  Chron.  weaker  and 
probably  not  original:  "go  out  to  battle."  The 
around:  For  then  will  the  Lord  go  out 
before  thee,  etr.,  he  should  know  by  the  above 
sign  that  the  time  appointed  by  the  I^ord  for  a 
sharp  attack  and  for  the  revelation  of  His  help 
ing  power  was  come.  [The  sound  of  going  in 
the  trees  seems  here  represented  by  the  narrative 
as  supernatural,  not  produced  by  wind. — Instead 
of  "in  the  tops,"  etc.,  Patrick  renders:  "in  the 
beginnings,"  etc.  (Xeh.  iii.  10),  that  is,  at  the 

*  ["  After  them  "  —  "  to  meet  them."— TR.] 
f  TT1  for  mil,  Ewr.,  §  :Uo  6. 

J   [The  word   signifies  a  majestic,   stately  tread  or 
stepping,  often  used  of  God.    Ps.  Ixviii.  7.— TR.] 
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entrance  of  the  place  where  the  trees  stood,  "  for 
men  do  not  walk  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  God 
intended  to  make  a  sound  as  if  a  vast  number  of 
men  were  marching."  There  is  no  need,  how 
ever,  of  this  difficult  translation,  if  the  sound  be 
taken  as  a  supernatural  sign. — TR.] — Vcr.  25. 
Exact  carrying  out  of  the  divine  directions,  and 
bestowal  of  the  promised  divine  aid. — David 
smote  the  Philistines  from  Geba  as  far  as 
the  region  of  Gezer. — The  direction  of  the 
battle  and  (light  is  determined  by  the  position  of 
Gezer  to  be  from  south-east  to  north-wed,  whatever 
the  position  of  Geba  be  held  to  be.  Gcscr  or  Gaxcr 
(1  Chron.  xiv.  16),  Gazer  and  Gazera  (Sept.),  af 
terwards  Gazara  (2  Mac.  x.  32;  Jos.  Ant.  8,  6,  1) 
or  Gadara  (Joseph.  Ant.  5,  1,  22;  12,  7,  14)  and 
Gadaris  (Strabo  XVI.  7-39) — an  old  Canaanitish 
royal  city  (Josh.  xii.  12),  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  who  did  not  drive  the  Canaanitcs 
out  of  it  (Josh.  xvi.  9,  10;  Judg.  i.  29),  in  the 
south  of  Ephraim  (whose  border  passed  from 
Lower  Beth-boron  over  Gezer  to  the  sea  north 
of  Joppa ),  north-west  of  Beth-boron  on  the  western 
declivity  of  Mount  Ephraim,  where  the  latter 
sank  into  the  Philistine  plain.  (Plain  of  Sharon). 
Solomon  fortified  it,  along  with  other  important 
military  positions  (1  Kings  ix.  15-17),  inasmuch 
as  it  formed  a  strong  defence  towards  the  south 
against  the  Philistines;  for  ''from  this  point  an 
army  might  penetrate  into  the  country  and  reach 
the  capital  far  more  easily  than  over  the  moun 
tains  of  Judah"  (see  Then,  and  Biihr  in  loco). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  place  plays  an  impor 
tant  part  as  fortress  in  the  Maccabean  time  also, 
and  that  the  route  taken  by  Judas  Maccabreus 
from  Emmaus  to  Gazer  (1  Mac.  iv.  15)  and  from 
Adasa  to  Gazer  (1  Mac.  vii.  45)  is  the  same  as 
this,  namely,  the  north-westerly.  Comp.  v.  Rau- 
mer,  p.  191,  and  his  map.  For  the  Geba,  from 
which  David  pursued  the  Philistines,  is  not  = 
Gibeon  (according  to  the  inexact  reading  of 
Chron.,  which  constantly  changes  the  Gibcah  of 
First  Samuel  into  Gibeon,  Stahelin,  Lcbcn  Dai- Ids 
38),  which  is  adopted  by  Movers,  Then.,  Keil, 
Dlichsel — nor  =  Giheah,  whether  Gibeah  in  Ju 
dah  (Josh.  xv.  57),  8-10  miles  south-west  of 
Jerusalem  (Bertheau,  Stahelin),  or  Gibeah  of 
Samuel  (Cler.,  Budd.,  O.^v.  Gerlach),  neither  of 
which  could  here  come  into  consideration  as  a 
military  position — but  it  is  the  place  known  from 
1  Sam.  xiii.  15-23  as  the  camping-ground  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  Wady-es-Suweinit,  opposite  Michmash  (now 
Mukhmas)  which  is  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  Wady,  where  Rob.  found  a  place  Jeba  (with 
ruins)  still  existing.  Comp.  Isa.  x.  29.  See 
Bob.,  Biblwtheca  Sacra,  1844,  p.  598,  and  v. 
Raumer,  190,  Furrer,  Wanderungen,  212-217,  Fay 
[in  Lange's  Biblework]  on  Josh,  xviii.  24.  The 
battle  therefore  passed  from  the  valley  of  Re- 
phaim  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem  about  nine  miles 
northward  to  the  plateau  of  Geba,  where  the 
Philistines  vainly  tried  to  make  a  stand,  and, 
having  the  deep  gorge  of  Michmash  before  them, 
took  a  north-westerly  direction  towards  Beth- 
horon  and  Gezer.  Here  the  pursuit  ceased,  be 
cause  the  Philistines  were  driven  into  the  plain, 
and  no  danger  could  be  apprehended  from  them. 
According  to  Joseph.  (Ant.  7,  4.  1)  Gazer  was 
then  their  extreme  northern  limit.  On  the  great 


extension  of  their  power  northward  comp.  Stark, 
Gaza,  170. — [Gibeon  (instead  of  Geba)  is  here 
preferred  by  many  critics,  because  Gibeon  lies 
more  nearly  on  the  road  from  Rephaim  to  Gezer; 
but  the  pursuit  may  easily  have  gone  first  north 
to  ^Geba  and  then"  west  to  Gezer,  as  Erdmann 
points  out.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  we  can  settle  with  absolute  certainty  these 
minute  geographical  points. — The  phrase:  ''till 
thou  come  to  Gezer,"  does  not  necessarily  mean : 
"up  to  Gezer,"  but,  like  the  similar  expression: 
"as  thou  goest,"  may="on  the  way  to."  See 
on  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8. — TR.] 

In  reference  to  the  chronological  relation  of 
the  account  here,  vers.  17-25,  and  that  in  1  Chr. 
xiv.  8-17  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  two  differ, 
in  that  the  former  puts  these  victories  without 
further  statement  in  the  beginning  of  David's 
government  over  all  Israel,  the  latter  in  the  in 
terval  between  the  unsuccessful  and  the  successful 
attempts  to  remove  the  Ark.  "Whether  this 
exactor  statement  of  time  is  correct  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty"  (Stahelin,  ubi  sup., 
p.  37). 

HISTORICAL    AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  In  his  first  royal  deed  of  arms  David,  by 
a  victory  o\  or  the   last  Canaanites  of  any  power 
that  were  left,  completed  the  conquest  of  the  land 
for  the    Lord's    covenant-people,    and    thus   con 
cluded  the  military  work  that  was  first  entrusted 
by  divine  command  to  Joshua  (Josh.  i.  1-9),  but 
had  been  completed  neither  by  him,  nor  by  the 
Judges,    nor    by   Saul.     The  result   of  this  first 
exploit  against  the  Jebusites  was  the  firm  estab 
lishment  of  the  royal  rule  in  the  strongest  posi 
tion  and  in  the  centre  of  the  land. 

2.  In  David's  person  and  government  the  Cove 
nant-God,   the  King  of  His   people,   takes   His 
royal    seat    on  Mount  Zion,   and    the    city  that 
David  builds  there  is  (with  old  Jerusalem  under 
Zion)  called,  as  being  the  theocratic  dwelling- 
place  and  holy  city  of  God,  the  "city  of  the  great 
King"    (Matt.   v.   35).     In   the  historical   books 
the  "  City  of  David"   (ver.  9)  always  has  the  nar 
rower  signification   of  the   old    Upper   City    or 
David's  city,  being  used  only  in   poetry  of  the 
whole  city  (Isa.  xxii.  9;  comp.  xxxi.   1)   while 
according   to    1    Kings  viii.  2:    2  Chronicles  vi. 
2  ;    1    Chronicles   xv.    1,    29 ;    it    is    distinctly 
differenced     from     Jerusalem     as     a     whole. 
So    "  Zion "     in     the     historical    books    means 
originally  only  Mount  Zion,  on  which  the  city 
of  David  lay,  but  is  used  by  Poets  and  Prophets 
for  Jerusalem  in  general,  in  allusion  to  its  cha 
racter  as  God's  royal  dwelling-place  and  throne 
(see  Arnold,  "Zion"  in  Herzocj  XVIII.,  Hupfeld 
in  Zeitschr.  d.  deutsch.  morgenl.  yes.  XV.,  p.  224, 
Rem.  67).     From  the  time  of  David's  making  his 
residence  on  Mount  Zion  dates  in  the  theocratic 
language  of  the  Old  Covenant  the  terminology 
of  God's  royal  dwelling  and  enthronement  in  the 
midst  of  His  people  on  His  regnal  seat,  "Mount 
Zion."     See  Ps.  iii.  5  [4]  :  "He  hears  me  from 
His  holy  mountain."     Ps.  ix.  12  [11]  :  "Sing  ye 
to  the  Lord,  who  is  enthroned  on  Zion."     Ps.  xv. 
1;  xxiv.   3;  Isa.   viii.   18;  Joel  iv.   16,   21,  and 
other  passages.     ll  Zion"  is  the  royal  seat  of  the 
future  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  of  whom  David 
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with  liis  theocratical  kingdom  is  the  type,  and 
concerning  whom  the  promise  in  ch.  vn.  comes 
to  him,  the  fulfillment  of  which  is  the  matter  of 
the  prophetic  declaration  in  Ps.  ii.,  Ixxxix.,  ex. 
Mount  Zion  is  the  geographical-historical  symbol 
of  the  dominion  of  the  Messiah  to  l)e  sent  by  God 
to  His  people,  and  of  the  extension  of  the  Mes 
sianic  kingdom  of  God  from  this  as  centre. 
Hengstenberg  on  Ps.  ii.  G :  ''  Zion,  the  holv 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  is  the  fitting  seat  for  His 
king  ;  for  as  after  David's  time  it  was  the  centre 
of  Israel,  so  is  it  destined  to  become  some  day 
the  centre  of  the  world,  for  from  Zion  goes  forth 
the  law  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusa 
lem"  ( Isa.  ii.  3). 

3.  The  military  stamp  of  the  first  part  of  David's 
reign  is  the  pre-indication  of  the  military  cha 
racter  of  the  whole  of  it.     That  the  theocracy  in 
Israel  may  be  developed,  he  purges  the  land  of 
the  remains  of  the  heathen,   extends  the  borders 
of  Israel,   and  secures   for  the  people  the  posses 
sion  of  the  land  and   the   maintenance  of  their 
boundaries    bv    mighty    victories   over   all    their 
enemies.     In  the  Psalms  of  David  we  hear  the 
echo  of  this  warlike  and   victorious   theocracy. 
They  are  mostly  songs  of  conflict  and  victory  in 
praise  of  the  God  who  saved   His  people  from 
their  enemies.     Ps.  ix.  may  serve  as  an  example 
of  them  all,  much  of  it  corresponding  with  David's 
experiences    in    these    first    wars    and     victories, 
though  it  cannot  be  said   that  it   was  compose*! 
with  special  reference  thereto. 

4.  Several  prominent  features  characteristic  of 
the  prophetical-theocratical  historiography  appear  in 
this  section  (which  embraces  the  elevation  of  David 
to  the  throne  of  Israel,  his  wars  against   internal 
and  external  enemies):   1)   the  relation  between 
king  and    people    is   described    as   essentially    a 
covenant   before  the   Lord   ( ver.  .3);  '2)  it  is  de 
clared  to  be  the  task  and  calling  of  the  theocratic 
king  to  be  shepherd  and  captain  of  the  people 
(ver.  2);  3)  the  reference  of  all   the  king's  suc 
cesses  to  the  highest  and  last  source,  the  (rod  of 
Sabaoth,  who  was  with  him,  whereby  all  his  own 
human  merit  is  excluded  (ver.  10);  4)  the  con 
ception  of  all  these  events  whereby  David's  king 
dom  was  confirmed  and   recognized  even  by  the 
powerful  heathen  king  of  Tvre,   through   whose 
friendly  relations  with  David  it  was  exalted  and 
honored  at  home  and  abroad,  as  ordinations  of 
God,  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  David's 
kingdom  as  a  divine  institution,   and  give  him 
the  assurance  that  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Lord  ; 
immediately  as  king  over  Israel  (ver.  12) ;  5)  the  i 
repeated  exhibition  of  David's  humble  subjection 
of  his  will  to  the  will  of  God,  which  he  seeks  and 
asks  after,  that  he  may  have  a  sure  path  in  what 
he  is  to  do,  which  path  the  divine  answer  shows 
him  (vers.  19,  23);  and  6)  the  express  declara 
tion  of  David's  unconditional  active  obedience  to 
the  Lord's  will,  which  is  revealed  to  him  in  a 
definite  Yes  and  No  (ver.  25). 

5.  All  the  powers  and  goods  of  the  world  which 
have  their  oriyin  in  the  might  and  goodness  of 
<  !od.  are  employed  by  Him  also  for  the  end*  of 
His  wisdom  in  the  government  of  His  kingdom 
of  grace  (which  is  founded  on  His  positive  self- 
revelation)  and  of  His  people.     The  help  of  the 
heathen  king  in  David's  Zion-buildings  (and  so 
in  Solomon's  Temple)  sets  forth  the  great  truth 


that  all  the  art  and  treasures  of  the  lower,  natural 
world  are  to  be  subservient  to  the  higher  world, 
which  has  entered  humanity  through  the  king 
dom  of  God,  and  to  contribute  to  the  glorification 
of  the  name  of  <  rod.  lliihr  on  1  Kings  v.  15  32: 
"  Israel  was  destined  not  to  foster  tin-  arts,  bin  to 
be  the  bearer  of  divine  revelation,  and  to  secure 
for  all  nations  the  knowledge  of  tin-  on>'  living 
and  holy  God;  thereto  had  God  chosen  this  peo 
ple  out  of  all  peoples,  and  therewith  is  closely  con 
nected  its  manner  of  life  and  occupation,  yea,  its 
whole  development  and  historv.  To  the  attain 
ment  of  this  its  destiny  the  other  nations  had  to 
contribute  with  the  special  gifts  and  powers  which 
had  been  lent  them.  Israel,  in  spite  of  faults 
and  errors,  stood  as  high  above  the  l'h<enicians 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  thev  above 
Israel  in  tech nic  and  artistic  performances  (comp. 
Dimcker,  Gcsch.  «.  Alterth..  p.  .",17  -320, ;  distin 
guished  as  was  Phoenicia  for  arts  and  industries, 
its  religion  was  nevertheless  the  most  perverted 
and  its  cultus  the  rudest  (Duncker,  ubi  aup.t 
155  sq.)." 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  (»-0.  Th'~  stronghold^  on  Mount  Zion:  1) 
How  it  is  </<tini"l :  a\  bv  holv  vnr  against  the 
enemies  of  (rod's  kingdom;  h)  by  holv  victory, 
which  (Jixl  vouchsafes.  2i  How  it  \A  maintained: 
a)  in  defiance  of  God's  enemies,  and  bt  as  a  reli- 
diici'  for  ( rod's  friends. 

Vers.  10-12.  Tin'  true,  kingdom.  In/  t!<>'  grace,  of 
God:  1)  It  is  firmly  founded  through  the  Lord's 

1)o\ver ;  2)  It  grows  and  prospers  under  the 
/•rd's  blessing;  3)  It  renders  subservient  to  it 
self  the  Lord's  enemies ;  \<  It  serve-;  the  Lord  in 
the  Lord's  people. — \Yr.  12.  The  true  salutarv 
relation  between  government  and  people  rests  on 
two  things:  Ii  That  the  people  recognize  the 
authorities  as  set  over  them  by  (rod's  grace,  and 
honor  them.  2)  That  the  authorities  regard 
themselves  as  constituted  by  God  only  for  the 
people's  welfare,  and  fulfil  their  calling  to  that 
end. 

Vers.  17-25.  The  war-counsel  from  on  hi>fh:  1) 
How  it  is  inquired  after — by  looking  above.  2) 
How  it  is  imparted — bv  the  voice  from  above. 
3)  How  it  i*  carried  out — by  help  from  above. — 
Victory  comes  from  the  Lord:  1)  When  it  is  be 
forehand  humbly  asked  for  according  to  the 
Lord's  will  and  word;  2)  When  the  battle  is  un 
dertaken  in  the  Lord's  mime  and  for  His  cause; 

3)  When  it  is  fought  with  obedient  observation 
of  the  Lord's  directions  and  gu.ula.nce. 

The  Lord  will  <jo  out  before  thee  I  ver.  24) :  1)  A 
word  of  consolation  in  sore  distress;  2)  A  word  of 
encouragement  amid  inward  conflict;  3)  A  word 
of  exhortation  to  unconditional  obedience  of  faith  ; 

4)  A  word  of  assurance  of  the  victory  which  the 
Lord  gives. 

The  rustling  of  the  Lord's  approaching  help  in 
the  tops  of  the  trees  (ver.  24) :  1 )  Dost  thou  wait 
for  it  at  His  bidding?  2)  Dost  thou  hear  it  with 
the  right  heed?  3)  Dost  thou  understand  it  in 
the  right  sense?  4)  Dost  thou  follow  it  without 
delay  ? 

•  [There  is  here  an  allusion  to  Luther's  famous  hyrao, 
EM  fate  Buig  i*t  unser  Gott.—T*.] 
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Vers.  6-9.  KRUMMACHER:  David  dwells  now 
in  Mount  Zion,  the  crown  of  the  land,  and  from 
here  on  begins  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  which 
as  the  history  of  a  city  has  not  its  like  in  gran 
deur,  in  change  of  fortunes,  and  in  importance 
for  the  whole  world. — Now  exalted  to  heaven, 
now  cast  down  to  hell,  thrice  destroyed  to  the 
foundations  and  always  rising  again  from  the 
ruins,  now  given  up  to  the  heathen,  plundered, 
covered  with  shame,  and  then  again  crowned 
with  the  highest  honors,  the  city  stands  on  its 
seven  hills  amid  the  cities  of  the  earth  as  a  high 
seven-branched  candlestick,  from  which  shines 
forth  into  the  world  both  the  consuming  ilame  of 
God's  holiness  and  justice,  and  the  mild  and 
blessed  light  of  the  divine  long-.suffering,  love, 
compassion  and  covenant-faithfulness. — Ver.  6  sq. 
S.  SCIIMID:  In  that  which  God  has  commanded, 
we  must  not  look  to  what  others  have  done  be 
fore  us,  but  to  God's  command  (1  Sam.  xv.  22. 
23). — SCIILIER:  The  Lord,  who  delivered  Jeru 
salem's  stronghold  into  David's  hand,  still  lives 
to-day,  and  will,  so  far  as  it  is  good  for  us,  always 
help  us  still  in  every  time  of  need,  and  well  is  it 
for  all  them  that  trust  in  Him. 

Ver.  10.  [HENTRY:  Those  that  have  the  Lord 
of  hosts  for  them  need  not  fear  what  hosts  of  men 
or  devils  can  do  against  them.  Those  who  grow 
great  must  ascribe  it  to  the  presence  of  God  with 
them,  and  give  Him  the  glory  of  it. — TR.]  — 
BERL.  BIBLE:  The  world  thinks  little  of  it  when 
it  is  said,  God  be  with  a  man.  But  it  is  assuredly 
no  trifle,  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  things,  for  one 
to  have  with  him  the  God  of  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  and  earth. — KRUMMACHER:  O  blessed 
is  the  man  on  whose  heart  nothing  so  presses  as 
this,  that  in  all  his  doings  he  may  be  with  God 
and  God  with  him.— Ver.  11.  CRAMER:  A  glo 
rious  testimony  that  even  the  heathen  will  serve 
Christ. — STARKE:  God  knows  how  to  incline 
towards  pious  rulers  the  minds  of  neighboring 
princes  and  kings,  so  that  they  may  show  them 
all  friendly  good-will  (Prov.  xxi.  1). — Ver.  12. 
J.  LANGE:  Great  lords  exist  for  the  sake  of  their 
subjects,  not  these  for  their  sake:  O  that  the  fact 
might  be  recognized!  —  [Vers.  13-16.  SCOTT: 
Alas!  even  good  men  are  apt  to  grow  secure  and 
self-indulgent  in  prosperity,  and  to  sanction  by 
their  example  those  abuses  which  thev  should 
oppose  or  repress;  and  all  our  returns  for  the 
Lord's  mercies  are  deeply  tinged  with  ingratitude. 
-TR.] 

Ver.  17.  SCHLIER:  Then  might  David  clearly 
enough  see  that  there  is  appointed  to  man  no 
true  resting-time  upon  earth.  David's  life  was 
a  warfare,  and  from  one  strife  it  went  on  into 
another,  and  when  he  thought  to  have  found  rest, 
then  battle  and  strife  began  anew.  Our  life  upon 
earth  is  not  yet  the  resting-time;  what  awaits  us 
is  strife  and  warfare. — CRAMER  :  The  pious  never 
cease  to  encounter  opposition ;  therefore  whoever 
wishes  to  be  pious,  let  him  prepare  for  this 
(Luke  xiv.  28). — KRUMMACHER:  The  old  ene 
my  of  Israel  stood  again  in  arms  upon  the  plain. 
God  the  Lord  knows  how  to  mingle  always  with 
the  encouragements  which  He  gives  His  friends 
so  much  also  of  the  humbling  as  suffices  to  secure 
them  against  the  danger  of  losing  their  equilib 
rium. 

Ver.  19  sqq.    SCHLIER  :  Whatever   we  under- 


I  take  then,  we  must  look  to  the  Lord  in  beginning 
it,  and  it  should  be  to  us  a  matter  of  earnest  con 
cern  that  we  may  really  have  the  Lord's  word 
and  will  on  our  side. — So  long  as  we  have  a  good 
cause,  we  too  may  comfort  ourselves  with  the 

I  help  of  the  Lord ;  but  what  does  it  help  if  we 

I  pray  and  have  a  bad  cause,  or  use  God's  word, 

i  and  yet  do  not  walk  in  the  Lord's  ways !  God's 
word  and  prayer  make  no  bad  cause  good,  but 
help  only  when  we  undertake  a  good,  God-plea 
sing  work.  And  there  is  one  more  thing  we 

I  must  not  overlook  if  we  wish  really  to  have  the 
Lord's  help,  namely,  that  we  must  be  acting  only 
and  entirely  for  the  Lord's  cause  and  honor. 

i  How  did  it  stand,  properly  speaking,  between 
Israel  and  the  Philistines  ?  On  the  one  side  was 
the  Lord,  and  on  the  other  the  idols;  there  was 
the  Lord's  people,  and  here  an  idolatrous  or  hea 
then  people.  So  the  conflict  was  the  cause  of 

i  the  Lord;  the  Lord's  name  and  kingdom  was  in 
question ;  David's  defeat  would  have  been  the 
Lord's  defeat;  a  victory  for  David  was  the  Lord's 
victory. 

Ver.  20.  BERL.  BIBLE:  David  will  not  agree 
that  the  honor  of  the  victory  which  he  has  gained 
by  the  help  of  God's  goodness  shall  be  ascribed 
to  him,  but  rather  to  God. — CRAMER:  Believers 
when  they  have  been  rescued  from  distress  should 
heartily  thank  God  for  it,  and  recognize  that  the 

i  victory  comes  from  Him;  for  He  fights  for  His 
Church  (Ps.  1.  15;  cxv.  1).— Ver.  21.  BERL. 
BIB.:  Men  do  not  commonly  let  their  idols  go 
until  they  have  been  smitten  by  God,  and  do  not 

I  quite  let  them  go  even  then. 

Vers.  23-25.  KRUMMACHER:  It  rustles  in  the 
tops  of  the  baca-trees,  as  if  an  invisible  host  were 
passing  over  them.  We  know  what  this  meant 
for  him.  Nothing  less  than  what  was  once  meant 
for  Jacob  by  his  dream  of  the  heavenly  ladder, 

I  for  Moses  by  the  burning  bush  that  was  not  con- 

j  sumed,  for  Elijah  by  the  still,  small  voice  on 
Horeb,  and  for  Saul  by  the  light  which  shone 
round  him  from  heaven.  The  Lord  was  near 
and  would  go  out  for  him. — BERL.  BIBLE:  God 
Himself  gives  to  those  who  tranquilly  trust  in 
Him  to  know  His  will,  and  also  places  them  in 
a  position  to  be  able  to  carry  it  out. — KRUMMA 
CHER:  The  word  of  the  Lord:  "As  soon  as  thou 
shalt  hear  the  rustling  in  the  tops  .  .  .  bestir 
thyself,"  applies  figuratively  to  us  also  in  our 
spiritual  conflict  with  the  children  of  unbelief  in 
the  world.  There  too  it  comes  to  nothing  that 
one  should  make  war  with  his  own  prowess  and 
merely  in  the  human  equipment  of  reason  and 
science.  Success  can  only  be  reckoned  on  when 
the  conflict  is  waged  amid  the  blowing  of  die 
Holy  Spirit's  breath  and  with  the  immediate 
gracious  presence  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  truth  of 
His  word. — [ HENRY:  But  observe,  though  God 

I  promised  to  go  before  them  and  smite  the  Philis 
tines,  yet  David,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of 
this  going,  must  bestir  himself,  and  be  ready  to 
pursue  the  victory.  God's  grace  must  quicken 

j  our  endeavors.  Phil.  ii.  12,  13.— TR.] 

[Vers.  6,  7.  Men  are  prone  to  rely  on  strong 
fortifications,  so  as  to  feel  no  fear  of  successful 
attack,  and  no  need  of  help  from  God.  So  at  a 
later  period  the  men  of  the  southern  kingdom 
were  at  ease  in  this  same  Zion,  and  those  of  the 
northern  kingdom  trusted  in  the  mountain  of 
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Samaria,  which  was  also  a  very  strong  place,  and  \  Saul,  who  had  been  forsaken  by  God  for  his  dis- 
neitlier  Judah  nor  Israc-1  felt  that  their  help  came  '•  ohedii-nce;  but  they  only  stimulate  David  to  ful- 
froin  Jehovah  (Amos  vi.  1-8).  The  same  prin-  !  (il  his  divine  calling  liii.  ISi,  and  to  suck  divine 
ciple  applies  as  to  all  reliance  on  mere  human  guidance  (ver.  I'.)). — Tu.] 

agencies,  without  recognizing  our  dependence  on  [V«-r.  *J1.  In  like  manner,  when  we  perceive 
God;  for  example,  on  religious  societies  and  boards,  I  signs  of  the  Spirit's  special  presence  among  us, 
eloquent  preachers,  active  pastors,  famous  revi-  we  should  bestir  ourselves  to  secure  the  blessed 
valists,  beautiful  houses  of  worship,  etc. — Tit.]  j  results. — Til.] 

[N'er.  12.  A  good  man    in   ;/rr<tt  prosperity,      1)          [< 'hap.  v.    King  I><iri<r.<  first  i/wirx  of  K>ni#hiin\ 


He  ascribes  it  all  to  the  Lord.     '2)   He  regards  it 
as  given  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men. 


After  struggling  through  so  manv  years  of  dark 
ness,  he  no\v    gains    1)    ;i    n,-\v    crown,    v«-rs.  1    :'> ; 


(This  is  the  text  of  Maurice's  Sormon  on  "David    2)  a  n<-\v  capiiiil,    vcrs.  <>  (.i;  :5)    ;i   new    jul.-K 
tlu1  Kiiiur."   •->'«•  "Prophets  ami   Kings   «f  the    nil     ver.  11;    li    nc\v    victories   over    the    old    ciiemv, 

vrs.  17   -•">;  and   in  them  all,  •"> )   new   proots  of 


Testament."— 

[Ver.  17  sqq.  The   Philistines   could   conquer 


Jehovah's  favor,  vers.  2,  lU,  22,  ID,  21.— Tu.J 


III.  Solemn  transfer  of  the  Ark  to  Mount  Zion  and  establishment  of  regular  divine  service. 

CHAPTER  VI.  l-2:>. 

1  AGAIN  David  [And  David  again1]  gathered  together  all   the   chosen  men   of 

2  Israel,  thirty  thousand.      And  David  arose  and  went  with  all  the  people  that  were 
with  him  from  Baale  of  Judah,  to  bring  up  from   thence  the   ark   of  God,  whose 
name  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  that  dwelleth  between  the  cheru- 
birns  [which  is  called  by  the  name  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  who  sitteth  on  the  eheru- 

3  bim].2     And  they  set  [transported]  the  ark  of  Clod  upon  a  new  cart,  and  brought 
it  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab  that  was  in  Gibeah  [on  the  hill]  ;  and  Uxzali  and 

4  Ahio,  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  drave  [led]  the  new  cart.     And  they  brought  it  out 
of  the  house  of  Abinadab  which  was  at  Gibeah  [on  the  hill]  [om.  And  .  .  .  Gibeah]3 

5  accompanying  [with]  the  ark  of  God,  and  Ahio  went  before  the  ark.     And  David 
and  all  the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  on   all   manner  of 
instruments  made  q/ fir  wood  [with  all  their  might,  with  songs]4  even  [and]  on  harps 
[lyres]  aud  on  psalteries  and  on  timbrels  and  on  cornets  [sistra]  and  on  cymbals. 

6  And  when  they  came  to  Nachon's6  threshing-floor,  Uzzah  put  forth  7tw  hand  to 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  Wellhausen  supposes  that  l'l^»  came  fr»m  the  misunderstanding  of  np*,  ns  if  the  verb  wero  from 
flO',  which  regularly  takes  11j,»  (romp.  1  Sain,  xviii.  20,;  but  see  the  explanation  in  the  Exposition.— Tu.] 

2  [Ver.  2.  So  substantially  Cahen,  Wellhausen,  Lib.  Com.;  Philippson  repeats  the.  word  "  name,"  and  Erdmann 
renders:  "where  (Dl^)  is  invoked  tiie  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  enthroned  on  the  cherubim  over  it."— 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  V*?J?  is  the  complement  of  the  Rel.  "lii'X.  and  the  second  Q#  is  better  omitted  with 

Sept.,  Vulg..  Chald.,  Arab.,  nnd  one  MS.  of  Kennieott.     As  to  the  number  of  words  between  the  Rel.  and  its  com 
plement,  such  a  massing  up  of  dependent  phrases  is  unusual,  but  not  impossible;  and  the  sentence  may  have 

been  originally  simpler  (as  Wellh.  suggests)  vSjJ  M  DiV   'pJ   "^^^'  an'^  '''c  "PP0**'1'01111!  phrase  afterwards 
added.-Tn.] 

8  [Ver.  4.  This  clause  is  omitted  by  Erdmann  (so  Sept.).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  whole  verse  had  not 
better  he  omitted  (as  in  1  Chron.  xiii.),  for  it  adds  nothing  to  the  preceding.  In  that  cnse  the  last  clause  might 
bo  regarded  as  a  marginal  explanation  which  early  got  into  the  text. — Thenius  thinks  that  the  incorrect  repeti 
tion  of  the  first  clause  has  occasioned  the  dropping  out  of  the  words:  ''and  Uzzah  went,"  before  the  words: 
"  with  the  ark  of  God,"  and  Wellh.  adds  that  it  has  also  occasioned  the  change  of  the  appellative  VPNi  "his 

brother,"  into  the  proper  name,  THX-  "Ahio." — TR.] 

«  [Ver.  5.  This  is  the  reading  in  1  Chron.  xiii.  8.    Sept.:  \y  'Sp3-— TR.] 

6  [Ver.  6.  Aq.  eo>«  aAwi-o?  eTcu>Tj?.  and  so  substantiallv  Bottcher  and  Erdmann:  "to  a  ready  (fixed)  threshing- 
floor:"  but  this  is  less  probable  than  the  rendering  of  Eng.  A.  V.  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  no  objection  to  this 
that  this  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  as  a  proper  name.  The  form  in  Chr.  |")T3  is  thought  by  Wellh.  to  be 

the  same  as  the  last  syllable  of  this:  —  po  —  |13;  hut  this  is  improbable.— Tn.] 
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7  the  ark  of  God  and  took  hold  of  it,  for  the  oxen  shook  it.     And  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  was  kindled  against  Uzzah,  and  God  smote   him   there   for   his 

8  error;6  and  there  he  died  [he  died  there]  by  the  ark  of  God.     And  David  was  dis 
pleased  because  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  made  a  breach  upon   Uazah  ;  and  he 

9  called  the  name  of  the  [that]  place*  Perez-uzzah  to   this  day.     And  David  was 
afraid  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  that  day,  and  said,  How  shall  the  ark  of  the  Lord 

10  [Jehovah]  come  to  me  ?     So  David  would  not  remove  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah]  unto  him  into8  the  city  of  David,  but  David  carried  it  aside  into  the  house-of 

11  Obed-edom  the  Gittite.     And  the  ark  of  the  Lord   [Jehovah]   continued  in  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  three  months  ;  and  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  blessed 
Obed-edom9  and  all  his  household. 

12  And  it  was  told  king  David,  saying,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  blessed  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  and  all  that  pertaineth  unto  him,  because  of  the  ark   of  God.     So 
[And]  David  went  and  brought  up  the  ark  of  God  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 

13  into  the  city  of  David  with  gladness.     And10  it  was  so  [it  came  to  pass]  that  when 
they  that  bare  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  gone  six   paces,    he   sacrificed 

14  oxen  and  fatlings.     And  David  danced  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  with  all  his 

15  might  ;  and  David  was  girded  with  a  linen  ephod.     So  [And]  David  and  all  the 
house  of  Israel  brought  up  the  ark11  of  the  Lord   [Jehovah]    with   shouting   and 
with  the  [om.  the]  sound  of  the  \_orn.  the]  trumpet. 

16  And  as  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  into  the  city  of  David,  Michal, 
Saul's  daughter,  looked  through  a  [the]  window,  and  saw  king  David  leaping  and 

17  dancing  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  and  she  despised    him   in   her  heart.     And 
they  brought  in  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  and  set  it  in  his  [its]  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  tabernacle  that  David  had  pitched  for  it;  and  David  offered  burut- 

18  offerings12  and  peace-offerings12  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  as  soon  as  David 
had  made  [And  David  made]  an  end   of  offering   [ins.  the]    burnt-offerings  and 
[ins.  the]  peace-offerings,  [-m*.  and]  he  blessed  the  people  in   the  name13  of  the 

19  Lord  [Jehovah]  of  hosts.     And  he  dealt  among  [dealt  out  to]  all  the  people,  even 
among  [to]  the  whole  multitude  of  Israel,  as  well  to  the  women   as  [ins.  to   the] 
men,  to  every  one  a  cake  of  bread  and  a  good  [om.  good]  piece  of  flesh1*  and  a  flagon 
of  nine  [a  raisin-cake]  ;  so  [and]  all  the  people  departed  every  one  to  his  house. 

20  And  David  returned  to  bless  his  household.     And  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul, 
came  out  to  meet  David,  and  said,  How  glorious  was  [om.  was]  the  king  of  Israel 
\ins.  made  himself]  to-day,  who  uncovered  himself  to-day  in  the  eyes  of  the  hand 
maids  of  his  servants,  as  one  of  the  vain  fellows  shamelessly15  uncovereth  himself! 


6  [Ver.  7.    7t^n~7j.%  fin  obscure  phrase.     Ewald  :  "unexpectedly"  (comp.  Dan.  viii.  25;  Job  xv.  21);  some 

ve  e-rri  TY/  npowereia,  errl  TTJ  cKi'oia  ;  Erdmann  and  others  as  Eng.  A.  V.,  which  is  a  doubtful  meaning, 
e  suffix  would  then  be  required.     Our  phrase   might   be   a   fragment   of  the   phrase   in   Chron.: 

>*  (so  Bib.  Com.  and  others).    Chald.  as  Eng.  A.  V.;  Vulg.  super  Icmeritate  (so  margin  of  Eng.  A.  V.). 


—Ti] 

T  [Ver.  8.  Some  MSS.  have  Qlp*3n    Dtf.—  TR.] 

8  [Ver.  10.    *7^*,  "  on,"  since  the  city  was  on  a  hill  (but  many  MSS.  have  /X)-  —  TV  3  indicates  the  point  reached 
by  motion,  the  Prep,  being  omitted,  as  is  frequent.  —  Tit.] 

9  [Ver.  11.  Some  MSS.  have  "the  house  of  Obed-edom,"  and  others  add  "the  Gittite."—  TK.] 

10  [Ver.  13.  Here  and  elsewhere  Aquila  renders  plN  by  •yAoxro-o/cojuov.    Sept.  has  ev  op-yovoi?  T?p/uoa>ieVois  for 

in  ver.  14  (see  ver.  5).  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  gets  its  translation  :  "and  there  were  with  him  seven 
choruses  bearing  the  ark,"  unless  it  takes  D^l^^  (steps)  concretely  as  =  "  persons  going  or  marching  ;"  what 
follows  :  Kal  00/txa  fioa^o?  KO.I  apves,  is  also  strange.  —  TR.] 

11  [Ver.  15.  Some  MSS.:  "ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah."  —  TR.] 

12  [Ver.  17.  Without  the  Art.  since  the  number  is  not  given,  and  the  statement  is  indefinite;  but  in  the  fol 
lowing  verse,  since  the  nouns  are  then  defined  by  previous  mention,  the  Art.  is  used.—  TH.] 

13  [Ver.  18.    DEO-—  Sym.  :  6ia  roO  oi/djaaros,  Aq.  ev  bvo^an.—  TB.] 

14  [Ver.  19.  Erdmann:  "a  measure  (of  wine),"  Aq.,  Sym.  anvpirriv  (perhaps  a/xvXinji'  from   a/nvAo?  =  "  fine 
meal  "),  obscure,  Sept.  e^apiVij^,  perhaps  =  "13U?J<,  Vulg.  assaluram  bubulce  carnis  unam,  "  a  roast  of  ox-flesh." 
-TR.] 

15  [Ver.  20.  This  adverb  in  Eng.  A.  V.  is  intended  to  express  the  force  of  the  second  Inf.  here  ;  the  construc 
tion  is  noticed  by  Erdmann.    Supposing  the  second  Inf.  to  be  genuine  and  intensive,  the  meaning  would  be: 
"really,  thoroughly  uncovers,"  to  which  Eng.  A.  V.  corresponds  substantially.  —  TH.] 


CHAP.  VI.  1-23. 
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21  And  David  said  unto  Michal,  It  was  [om.  it  was]  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  which 
[who]  chose  me  before  thy  father  and   before  all    his  hou.se,  to   appoint  me  ruler 
[prince]  over  the  people  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  over  Israel— therefore  will  I  play 

22  [yea,  I  have  played]  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  I  will  yet  be  more  [be  yet 
more]  vile  than  thus,  and  will  be  base  in  mine  own  sight;  and  of  the  maid-servants 


23  which  [whom]  thou  hast  spoken  of,  of  them  shall    I    be  had   in   honor.     Therefore 
[And]  Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul  had  no  child18  unto  the  day  of  her  death. 

18  [Vor.  23.  Keth.  IT,  Qori  iS,  written  in  Gen.  xi.  30  "iSl,   which  is  the  <jhl«-r  form.    IV.ttdie 

one  of  the  few  examples  of  the  retention  by  the  punctuators  of  an  archaism  in  the  older  book  and  it 
in  the  later."  —  Tu.J 


:  "This  is 
correction 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

[Parallel  with  2  Sam.  vi.  is  1  Chr.  xiii.,  xv., 
xvi. — Tu.j 

Vcr.  1.  Assembly  of  all  the  chosen  men  in  Israel. 
— "  David  assembled"*  Thenius  renders:  "and 
David  increased  again  all  the  ehosen  men  ;"  but 
against  this  is  that  nothing  has  been  before  said 
of  the  numbers  o(  the  army  (as  the  "again"  would 
then  imply),  and  that  such  a  completely  isolated 
statement  of  the  " 


augmentation   of  the  standing 

army   would   be  very  strange,    [and   further  this    wim  an  me  people  mat  were  witn  J 
rendering  would  not  agree  with   the  expression  |  Yicse  :uv  "•"'   llV  alliov(;-ilian"i"1  thirty  tli 
"all  the  chosen  men." — Tu.]. — The  ancient  YSS. 
all  have  :  "  assembled." — The  expression  "all  the 
chosen  men"  can  be  understood  (as  in  Judg.  xvi. 
.">!  ;    xx.  !•">;   1  Sam.  xxiv.  .">  i  only  of  the   military 


[losing,  no  doubt,  that  the  whole  militarv  force  of 
all  Israel  was  here  assembled,  a  supposition  il^it 
is  excluded  by  the  phrase  "  nWru  men."  [The 
consultation  of  David  with  tin-  leader-  in  1  Chr. 
xiii.,  and  the  assembling  of  "all  Israel"  (that  is, 
probably,  through  its  representatives)  is  not  in 
consistent  with  the  statement  here.  The  Chroni 
cler  brings  out  prominently  details  of  orurani/.a- 
tion,  especially  religious,  "Samuel"  gives  the 
simplest  historical  narration. — TK.] 

Ycrs.  2-10.  Davia"*  march  In  fitch  t/ir  ark  fr»m 
Kii'jath-jearim.  — -  Yer.  2.  And  David  went 
with  all  the  people  that  were  with  him.— 

uisand 

chosen  warriors  hut.  be-ides  them,  the  represen 
tatives  of  the  whole  nation  gathered  to  thel'esti- 
val,  as  described  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  1-1<>,  where  no 
thing  is  said  of  a  militarv  bodv,  while  here  in  our 


men  chosen  expressly  for  service  of  war,  not  of  a 
chosen  body  identical  (according  to  1  Chr.  xiii. 
1-5)  with  the  captains  of  thousands,  c/r.,  that  is, 
with  the  representation  of  the  naiion  in  stocks  and 
families  (Keil),  for  the  term  "chosen"  P1FI21 
could  not  be  so  employed.  And  for  this  reason 
the  word  "again"  cannot  refer  to  the  non-mi 
litary  assembly  of  the  Elders  in  v.  1,  3,  against 
which  further  i.s,  that  David  did  not  convoke 
that  body,  while  it  is  here  said  that  "David 
again  gathered,"  and  that  that  assembly  lay 
too  far  hack  of  the  two  gatherings  of  the  mili 
tary  population  for  the  Philistine  wars  described 
just  before  [eh.  v.].  Hat  her  the  "again"  refers 
to  this  latter  assemblage  of  the  military  men,  which 
is  obviously  presupposed  in  the  immediately  pre 
ceding  narrative.  Thus  ver.  1  by  the  "again" 
and  the  "  all  the  chosen  men"  connects  itself  im 
mediately  with  what  precedes,  while  it  introduces 
what  follows :  for  why  should  David  not  have 
brought  up  the  ark  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou 
sand  men  (against  Thenius)  ?  The  exhibition  of 
such  military  pomp  accorded  perfectly  with  the 
importance  of  the  ark  for  the  whole  people,  whose 
elite  in  these  "hearts  of  oak"  [Germ,  kernel-  or 
core-warriors]  (Ew.  Gr.  \  290  c)  the  more  appro 
priately  took  the  first  place  in  the  solemn  proces 
sion,  since  it  was  their  victory  over  the  Philis 
tines  that  made  the  transference  of  the  ark  pos 
sible.  Besides,  amilitary  escort  might  be  necessary 
to  guard  against  a  new  attack  of  the  enemy. — We 
learn  from  this  "that  David  already  in  a  certain 
sort  maintained  a  standing  army  "  (Then.). — The 
Sept.  has  seventy  instead  of  thirty  thousand,  sup- 


—      *    (as  in  l  Sam-  xv>  6;  Mic> 


*  l?.v  for 

Ps.  eiv.  21),  comp.  Ew.  g'l39  b,  Ges.  §  63,  Bern.  2  ;  it  is 
Impf.  of  rpx  [not  of  cp*  "  to  increase  "]. 


passage  the  preliminary  conference  with  the  1  leads 
of  families  is  passed  over,  and  only  a  summary 
statement  made  in  reference  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  ark  bv  the  people.  The  expression  "from 
Baale"  is  strange,  since  nothing  has  In-fore  been 
said  of  David's  going  thither.  But  we  cannot 
make  the  Prep.  ( p  I  =  "  to  "  (  Dathei,  nor  regard 
the  phrase  as  definitive  of  the  preceding  "all  the 
people,"  as  do  the  ancient  YSS.  (Sept.  "of  the 
rulers  of  Judali,"  Yulg.  "  of  the  men  of  Jiulah," 
and  so  Luther  "of  the  citi/.ens  of  .Judah  ") — the 
latter  view  is  untenable  because  the  designation 
of  place  presupposed  in  the  expression  "from 
thence"  would  then  be  wanting.  From  what  fol 
lows  ''  Baale-Judah  "  can  be  nothing  but  [he  place 
J\irjatfi-jcariin  (comp.  1  Chr.  xiii.  (J  i  whither  the 
ark  was  carried  according  to  1  Sam.  vi.  21  ;  vii. 
1,  =  Kirjat/i-baal,  Josh.  xv.  (>0;  xviii.  14;  liua- 
Id/i,  Josh.  xv.  9  ;  I  Chr.  xiii.  <">.  This  original 
Canaanitish  name  continued  along  with  the  Isra- 
elitish.  See  Josh,  xviii.  1  I,  "  Kirjath-baal,  that  is, 
Kirjath-jearim,  the  city  of  (lie  children  of  .Judah;" 
to  this  last  name  answers  here  Baale-JudaA, 
wherebv  this  eitv  is  distinguished  from  others  of 
like  name,  Baal  or  Baalah  in  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
S  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  3:?)  and  in  Dan  i  Josh.  xix.  44).  It 
lay  on  the  bonier  between  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
westward  on  the  border  of  the  latter  tribe  and 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  [identified  by 
Rob.  with  the  modern  Kuryet  el-Knab  or  Abu 
Gosh,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa. — TK.]. 
— Since,  now,  the  Prep,  "from"  cannot  well  he 
taken  (with  Keil)  to  be  an  ancient  clerical  error, 
we  may  either  suppose  that  the  writer  here  gives 
a  very  condensed  narrative,  not  mentioning  Da 
vid's  march  to  Baalah,  because  he  took  it  for 
granted  in  relating  what  was  to  him  the  chief 
matter,  the  bringing  of  the  ark  thence  (Kim- 
chi,  Maurer),  or,  if  such  a  condensation  seemd  too 
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hard,  we  must  suppose  a  lacuna  in  the  text.  The- 
nius  thinks  it  probable  that  it  originally  read  "to 
Kirjath-jearim  of  the  citizens  of  J  udah,"  =  "chil 
dren  of  J  uduli,"  Josh,  xviii.  UC2  D^jr  nnp) 
and  the  two  first  words  except  the  last  letter  (D) 
have  fallen  out.  This,  as  explaining  how  the 
Prep.  (|'0)  came  into  the  text,  seems  better  than 
the  conjecture  of  Lud.  Capell.  (Grit.  Sac.  I.  9,  \ 
8),  who  supplies  the  words  of  1  Chr.  xiii.  6  "  to 
Baaluh,  to  Kirjath-jearim,  which  is  to  Judah,"  or 
that  of  Bertheau  (and  Ewald)  "  Baalali,  it  (X'ri), 
is  K.,  which  is  to  Judah."  [It  seems  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  Thenius'  ingenious  restoration  that 
the  word  ^£3  in  the  sense  of  "  citizen,  inhabitant  " 
is  found  only  with  names  of  cities,  not  of  coun 
tries.  This,  if  correct,  will  also  set  aside  Well- 
hausen's  explanation  of  the  Prep.  (|?J,  that  it 

arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  /£?>  which 
was  taken  =  "  citizens  or  inhabitants."  Perhaps 
the  D  is  clerical  error  for  7,  the  two  letters  being 
not  very  unlike  in  their  ancient  forms.  —  TR.]. 
To  briiig  up  thence  the  ark  of  God.  —  The 
rest  of  the  verse  is  descriptive  of  the  "  ark  of  God," 
but  opinions  vary  as  to  the  exact  sense.  The  ren 

dering  (connecting  *^N  with  V7J?)  :  "on  which 


(ark)  the  name,  the  name  of  Jehovah  ...  is 
called"  (Keil)  or  "called  on"  (De  Wette),  has 
against  it  that  "there  is  no  example  of  so  mam/ 
words  between  the  llel.  and  its  complement  " 
(Then.),  and  the  strangeness  of  this  repetition  of 
the  "name"  [which  is  written  twice  in  the  Heb. 
—  TR.].  The  translation  :  "  which  (ark)  is  called 
the  name"  (Kimchi,  and  also  Bunsen:  which  is 
called  by  name  [whose  name  is  called]  .  .  .  ),  is 
untenable  because  the  ark  itself  is  never  so  called  ; 
equallv  insufficient  is  Keil's  explanation  of  his 
translation  :  "  over  which  the  name  of  Jehovah  is 
named,"  that  is,  above  which  Jehovah  reveals 
Hisglory,  for  the  verb  "  is  called  or  named  "  must 
be  referred  not  to  Jehovah,  but  to  the  human 
naming  of  Jehovah's  name.  Also  to  Ewald's 
view,  who  refers  the  Relative  to  "  God,"  and 
translates  "He  was  named  with  the  name"  (Gr. 
$  284  c)  the  twice-recurring  "  name"  is  an  objec 
tion.  It  is  better,  thereto  i-e,  to  render  (with  Cler., 
Maur.,  Then.,  Berth.)  :  "  where  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  ...  is  invoked"  (reading  Oi^  for 
Dty).  Usually  indeed  the  verb  "  call  "  is  followed 
by  the  Prep.  3  (in,  on)  when  it  means  "  invoke," 
but  it  is  found  without  this  Prep.,  Ps.  xcix.  6, 
and  Lam.  iii.  55  ;  and  though  there  was  no  invo 
cation  of  the  Lord's  name  at  the  ark  itself  (since 
none  was  permitted  to  approach  it),  yet  the  place 
where  it  stood  was  doubtless  a  place  of  divine  wor 
ship.*  "  Who  is  enthroned  on  the  Cherubim," 
that  is,  is  present  with  His  ruling  power  in  the 
midst  of  His  people  ;  the  expression  is  never  used 
except  in  relation  to  the  ark;  see  on  1  Sam.  iv.  4. 
"  Who  is  enthroned  on  the  Cherubim  above  it\ 


*  The  Dtf-VtfN  refers  back  to  the  D^Jp.  So  in  1 
Chr.  xiii.  6  this  invocation  is  mentioned,  if  we  read  Q£f 
for  Qt^  at  the  end. 

t  V  /y  belongs  to  3tJJ%  but  there  is  no  need  to  supply 
in  reference  to  "  Cherubim  "  (Then.). 


(the  ark)."  [On  the  text  of  this  verse  see  "  Text, 
and  Gram. — TR.].— Ver.  3  sq.  "  Set  it  on  the 
cart."*  A  "new  cart"  must  be  taken,  because 
the  sacred  vessel  was  not  permitted  to  come  in 
contact  with  anything  already  desecrated  by  com 
mon  use,  comp.  1  Sam.  vi.  7.  "And  brought  it 
out;"  according  to  the  above  translation  ("set") 
there  is  no  need  of  rendering  this  verb  as  Pluperf. 
"had  brought"  (Then.). — Carrying  the  ark  on  a 
cart  was  contrary  to  the  legal  requirement  (Num. 
vii.  9),  according  to  which  it  was  always  to  be 
borne  by  the  Levites.  "  The  Hebrews  here  pro 
bably  imitated  a  Phoenician  or  Philistine  custom. 
The  Phoenicians,  namely,  seem  to  have  had  sa 
cred  carts,  on  which  they  carried  about  their 
gods  (Miinter,  Rdiy.  dcr  Karthager,  p.  120),  and 
the  oxen  were  sacred  to  Baal  (p.  15)."  (Stahl., 
David  p.  39).  See  1  Sam.  vi.  7.  Out  of  the 
house  of  Abinadab  on  the  hill,  comp.  1  Sam. 
vii.  1  sq.  According  to  this  passage  Abinadab' s 
son  Eleazar  was  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of 
the  ark;  here  we  find  "Uzza  and  Ahio"  men 
tioned  as  Abinadab's  sons,  and  as  driving  the  cart 
in  charge  of  the  ark.  The  ark  had  been  about 
seventy  years  in  Abinadab's  house,  twenty  years 
up  to  the  victory  of  Ebenezer  (1  Sam.  vii.  1  sq.), 
forty  years  under  Samuel  and  Saul,  and  about  ten 
years  under  David.  Thus  the  statement  that 
Uzza  and  Ahio  led  the  ark  may  (as  Keil  remarks) 
be  explained  without  difficulty.  "  Either  these 
two  sons  were  born  about  or  after  the  time  that 
the  ark  was  deposited  in  his  house,  or  the  word 
'  sons  '  is  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  '  grandsons,' 
as  is  often  the  case"  (Keil). — Text-criticism  of  ver. 
4.  By  the  mistake  of  a  transcriber,  whose  eye 

wandered  at  the  words  Tl-flX  D'^J  back  to  f^~^ 
n??t?.,  the  words  from  HH  to  H.P3J3  were  re 
peated,  and  are  to  be  omitted.  Only  thus  is  the 
omission  of  the  Art.  in  the  second  nn  to  be  ex 
plained.  [That  is,  omit  the  ''  new  "  at  the  close 
of  ver.  3,  and  in  ver.  4  omit  the  first  clause  end 
ing  with  "  Gibeah."  Some  read  ver.  4  thus : 
"  and  Uzza  went  with  the  ark  of  God,  and  Ahio 
(or,  his  brother)  went  "before  the  ark,"  which 
gives  a  good  sense.  The  whole  verse  is  omitted 
in  Chron.  See  "  Text,  and  Gram." — TR.] 

Ver.  5.  Whilst  Ahio  went  before  the  ark,  and 
Uzza  went  alongside  it  (ver.  6) — perhaps  in  ver. 
4  the  words  "and  Uzza  went"  have  fallen  out 
before  "  with  the  ark  of  God"  (De  Wette,  Then., 
Bun?.) — the  whole  procession,  David  at  the  head, 
moves  forward  with  music,  song  and  dance.  The 
whole  house  of  Israel,  see  vers.  1,  2.  Before 
the  Lord,  whose  presence  was  symbolized  by  the 
ark  itself.  "  Sporting,"  that  is, playing  (see  Judg. 
xvi.  25)  and  dancing  (see  ver.  14).  The  Heb. 
word  (pnfef,  pH¥)  is  the  general  expression  for 
dancing  in  its  connection  with  vocal  and  instru 
mental  music,  1  Sam.  xviii.  7;  xxi.  11;  1  Chr. 
xiii.  8;  xv.  29;  Jer.  xxx.  19;  xxxi.  4;  Prov. 
viii.  30  sq. — The  words  of  the  Heb.  text  "  with 
all  manner  of  cypress-woods"  make  no  sense ;  for 
what  signifies  the  mention  of  the  material,  of 
which  the  instruments  were  afterwards  made? 
The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  (iv  bpydvois  ftp/toff ju6voi$ 
"with  fitted  instruments,"  in  omnibus  lignis  fa- 


*  3''3in  as  2  Kings  xxiii.  30;  comp.  2  Kings  xiii.  16. 
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brcfadi*  "  with  all  manufactured  woods  ")  presup 
pose  indeed  this  reading;  but  the  Sept.  has  also 
another  reading  "  with  might  and  with  songs,"  to 
which  answer  the  corresponding  words  in  Chron. 
(Ver.  8) :  "  with  all  their  might  and  with  songs." 

fThis  reading  of  Chron.  is  now  generally  adopted 
icre,  though  not  by  the  Jewish  expositors  1'hi- 
lippson  and  Cahen,  who  retain  the  text  of  "  Sa 
muel." — TH.]  With  the  expression  "with  all 
might"  comp.  ver.  14:  "and  David  danced  with 
all  (his)  might."  On  the  connection  of  unity  with 
festive  dance  and  instrumental  music,  see  on  1 
Sam.  xviii.  <>,  7.  The  timbrel  (tabret,  hand-drum 
f]'\r\)  or  Aduflb  [Arab,  and  Pcrs.  duU'or dill',  Span, 
adufe]  was  used  by  the  virgins  to  give  the  time 
in  dancing.- -The  vieiKtnn  [incorrectly  "cornet" 
in  Kng.  A.  V.]  is  an  instrument  that  gave  forth 
a  melodious  tone  when  shaken  to  mu-ieal  time 
(from  jl^J  "to  shake"),  the  sistrum  (m  /rrr/ior)  of 
the  ancients. — "  Cymbals,"  smaller  or  larger  me 
tal-plates,  which  when  struck  together  gave  a 
clear  sound."'5'  Chron.  has  "trumpets''  in  place 
of  "  nistra  ;"  the  two  accounts  are  doubtless  mu 
tually  complementary  (Keih.  [On  these  instru 
ment's  see  the  Bib.- Diets.— TR.~\ 

Yen  <J.  And  when  they  came  to  a  fixed 
threshing-floor. — y<trhnn  (p^Ji  is  not  to  be 
taken  (with  many  expositors  [and  Kng.  A.  V.] ) 
as  a  proper  name,  since  it  never  so  occurs;  nor  is 
U=  "threshing-floor  of  the  blow  "  HDJ  MOV., 
Keil),  for  the  word  is  always  found  as  a  Pass. 
Partcp.  (Niph.),  and  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
Qal  [simple  Active1]  of  the  verb  "smite"  (HDJ), 
which  never  occurs;  besides,  in  that  case,  as 
Bottcher  rightly  remarks,  "the  name  would  not 
be  connected  with  Perez  ( ver.  8)."  Xnrltmi  (from 
JO)  =  "  a  fixed  thre-shing-lloor,  which  did  not 
change  its  place  like  the  summer  floor  (Dan.  ii. 
35),  and  therefore  probably  had  a  roof  and  a 
stock  of  fodder"  (Botteh.).  Chron.  has  "thresh 
ing-floor  of  destruction  "  (  Kidon,  pT3  =  T3  Job 
xxi.  10,  destruction,  properly  blow,  plaga  =  Ar. 
caid],  a  designation  that  probably  has  its  origin 
in  the  succeeding  narrative.  Later  the  name  Pe- 
rcz-uzzacame  into  use  instead  of  these  appellations. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  insert  in  the  Ileb.  the  words 
"his  hand"  ('IT)  after  the  verb  "put  forth,"  for 
the  verb  is  found  alone  in  Ps.  xxii.  17;  for  ex 
ample,  comp.  with  Ps.  xviii.  17  ;  Obad.  13.  [Bib.- 
Com. :  the  word  reach  is  so  used  in  Kng.  without 
a  following  hand.—TR.].  Uzza  reached  out 
to  the  ark  of  God  and  took  hold  of  it, 
namely,  to  keep  it  from  falling  over  or  down  ; 
for  the  oxen  shook,  jostled  it  (ItfOtfi,  ac 
cording  to  the  usual  signification  of  the  verb, — 
not  "  ran  away"  (Ges.  Dietr. ),  or  "had  gotten 
loose"  (De  Wctte),  nor  "had  thrown  it  down" 
(Bottch.,  Then.),  since  according  to  the  narrative 
T*/za  wished  to  save  it  from  falling  by  laying  hold 
of  it.  Ewald:  "they  jostled  the  ark  so  that  it 
seemed  about  to  fall  off."  [The  Ace.  Pron.,  not 
expressed  in  the  Ileb.,  is  easily  supplied  from  the 
connection. — TR.] 

Ver.  7.  "God  smote  him  for  the  error."    [Erd- 


*  Instead  of  our 
Ps.  cl.  5. 
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mann  thus  agrees  in  this  translation  with  Kng 
A.  V.,  Abarb.,  Philipps.,  Keil,  Chald.  ;  the  diffi 
culty  is  stated  in  "Text,  and  Gram."  Some  ren 
der  "for  his  rashness,"  some  ''unawares,"  and 
others  adopt  the  reading  in  I  Chr.  xiii.  10.  Con 
sult  Kennicott's  "Dissertation"  p.  •['>('>,  Lew's 

riutld.  Diet.  ,s.  v.  V,  Wellhausen's  "  T<  ft  Sa- 
/»»<•//.•>•." — Til.].  The  error  consisted  in  touching 
the  ark,  which  as  th"  symbol  of  ( iod's  presence- 
(1  Sam.  iv.  7),  none  could  look  at  (Num.  iv.  20; 
1  Sam.  vi.  I'.h,  much  less  lav  hold  of.  without  pe 
ril  of  life.  l-'or  transportation,  therefore,  it  was 
first  covered  up  bv  the  Levites  to  whom  it  was 
committed  (especially  the  Kohathites,  Num.  vii. 
!h,  and  that  with  faces  covered  (  Num.  iv.  1">,  '-I'M, 
and  carried  on  staves  which  constantly  projected 
(  Kx.  xxv.  14,  1  "d.-  -Instead  of  this  brief  statement 
of  the  olleiiee,  Chron.  has  the  descriptive  peri 
phrasis:  ''  because  he  had  put  out  hi-  hand  to  the 
ark,"  which  is  followed  by  Syr.  and  Arab.  A 
suddenly  fatal  apoplectic  stroke  was  the  natural 
means  of  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  aiiLfr  at 
l"//.a's  violation  of  the  majesty  of  the  hol\-  God 
symbolized  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant. —  Ver.  8. 
''And  David  was  angry  that  the  Lord  had  made 
a  breach  (or  inflicted  a  stroke)  on  I  /./.a ;"  not 
"  was  ama/.ed  (  confounded  i,"  tor  the  verb  is  al- 
wavs  used  of  anger,  the  angrv  person  being  intro 
duced  with  the  Prep.  {  [=  to],  2  Sam.  xix.  •!.">; 
1  Sam.  xv.  11  ;  Gen.  xviii.  .'50,  :',2;  xxxi.  "><>. 
The  cause  of  his  aimer  or  anirr\  excitement  is  not 

the  deed  of  f /./.a,  but  the  deed  of  (  Jod,  t  he  slay 
ing  of  I  /./.a,  in  so  far  as  he  was  obliged  to  look  on 
himself  as  tin-  cause  of  this  punishment  through 
his  non-observance  of  the  leiral  prescription  con 
cerning  the  transportation  of  the  ark  ;  tor  the  ark 
!  was  to  he  borne,  not  ridden,  and  touching  it  was 
forbidden  on  pain  of  death  (Num.  iv.  I"»l.  "To 
this  day"  this  name  had  continued  the  only  one 
I  in  use  in  commemoration  of  this  occurrence,  [that 
1  is,  up  t  >  the  writer's  time,  which  was  at  some  con 
siderable  remove  from  the  event  referred  to. — 
Ti;.].— Ver.  i).  While  David  is  nn-jni  at  this 
justly-incurred  misfortune,  his  heart  is  filled  with 
'fnii-  of  the  Lord.  How  shall  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  come  to  me? — This  question  indicates 
the  ground  and  object  of  David's  fear  of  the  Lord  ; 
in  view  of  what  had  happened  on  the  touching 
of  the  ark,  he  feels  himself  guilty  before  the  Lord 
and  unworthy  of  His  presence;  he  fears  to  be  si 
milarly  stricken,  if  he  now  bring  the  ark  to  him 
into  Z'ion.— Ver.  10.  The  procession  wa.s  broken 
up,  and  the  effort  to  bring  the  ark  to  Zion  aban 
doned ;  he  carried  it  aside  into  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  the  &ittite.—0bcd-cdom,  a  Le- 
vite  of  the  stock  of  the  Korahites,  which  was  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Kohath  (  Kx.  vi.  1<»,  18, 
21),  a  "son  of  Jeduthun"  (1  Chr.  xvi.  3S),  ap 
pears  afterwards  as  a  jmrtcr  in  Jerusalem,  and 
also  acts  as  musician  in  the  transference  of  the 
ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21,  24  ;  xvi.  f>).  He  is  called 
"Gittitc"  not  from  a  former  protracted  residence 
in  the  Philistine  city  Gath  (Vatabl.),  but  from 
Gath-Rimmon,  the  Ivevitieal  city  in  Dan.  (Cler.), 
Josh.  xxi.  24 ;  xix.  45,  where  he  was  no  doubt 
born.  Since  he  was  of  the  Korahites,  who  were 
porters  during  the  march  through  the  wilderness, 
we  can  the  more  rcadilv  understand  how  the  ark 
was  carried  to  him.  [If  Jeduthun  is  the  same  as 
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Ethan  (comp.  1  Chr.  xv.  17,  19  with  xvi.  41,  42 ; 
xxv.  1,  3,  6;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15)  then  Obed-edom, 
the  son  of  Jeduthun,  was  a  Merarite.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  several  of  the  name.  1  Chr. 
xxv.  15  is  supposed  bv  some  to  establish  the  iden 
tity  of  our  Obed-edom  with  the  Jeduthunite,  though 
this  cannot  be  said  to  be  certain.  If  the  two  are 
the  same,  it  is  suggested  that,  "  though  a  Merarite 
by  birth,  marriage  with  a  Kohathite  would  ac 
count  for  his  dwelling  in  a  Kohathite  city."  The 
question  can  hardly  be  certainly  decided.  His 
name  is  peculiar,  apparently  =  "  serving  (ser 
vant  of )  Edorn."  It  is  suggested  (Wellh.)  that 
Edom  is  here  the  name  of  a  god,  to  which  the  ob 
jection  is  that  there  is  no  trace  elsewhere  of  such 
a  deity,  the  name  occurring  only  as  a  gentilic  one, 
and  iii  connection  with  Esau.  It  having  been 
shown  by  Erdmann  that  the  man  Obed-edom  was 
a  Levite,  it  may  be  surmised  either  that  he  was 
a  foreigner  adopted  by  marriage  into  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  or,  more  probably,  that  he,  or  some  ances 
tor  of  his,  had  once  been  in  servitude  to  the  Edom- 
ites. — See  Bib. -Com.  in  loco. — TR.] 

Vers.   11-19.     [1   Chron.  xiii.   14;  xv.,   xvi.]. 
Transference  of  the  Ark  from  the  house  of  Obcd-cdom 
to  the  City  of  David.— Ver.  11  s<j.  Three  months 
the  Ark  remained  in  the  house   of  Obed- 
edom. — After   the   words   "  with  the  house   of 
Obed-edom,"  Chron.  has  "in  its  house,"  ''in  order 
to    maintain   the  dignity   of  the   sacred   vessel" 
(Then.).    The  blessing  on  Obed-edom's  house  and 
possessions  (comp.  Jo*.  Ant.  7,  4,  2)~x~  "  for  the  ark 
of  God's  sake,"   that  is,  by  reason  of  God's  gra 
cious  presence  in  His  majesty  and  glory,  forms 
the  contrast  to  that  other  revelation  of  God's  an 
ger  [against  Uzza]  and  to  David's  fear  of  misfor 
tune  and  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  ark, 
and  now  becomes  the  occasion  of  David's  resolu 
tion  to  bring  the  ark  to  himself  to  Mount  Zion. 
After  the  words  (ver.  12):  "because  of  the  ark 
of  God"  the  Yulg.  has:  "and  David  said,  I  will 
go  and  bring  back  the  ark  with  blessing  into  my 
house,"  which  is  an  explanation  of  what  precedes 
in  reference  to  Obed-edom's  experience  of  bless 
ing,  as  motive  for  bringing  back  the  ark.   [Well- 
hausen :  "This  addition  in  the  Vulgate  of  1590, 
which  pragmatically  connects  the  two  facts  which 
in  the  masoretic  texts  are  merely  collocated,  does 
not  belong  to  Jerome — see  Vercellone  in  loco.    It 
is  found    also  in  several   Greek   MSS.     Against 
Thenius." — TR.].     Chron.   (xv.  1)  connects  this 
narrative  with  the  preceding  (the  palace-building, 
xiv.  1  sq.)  by  the  remark  that  David,  while  build 
ing  houses  in  Jerusalem,  prepared  a  place  for  the 
ark  of  God  and  pitched  a  tent  for  it.     And   Da 
vid  went  and  brought  up  the  ark  of  God 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom   (which  was 
not  necessarily  near  Perez-Uzza,  but  lay  perhaps 
on  the  outskirts  of  the    Lower  City)    into  the 
City  of  David  "  with  gladness,"  in  glad  proces 
sion,  with  festive  joy.  comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  27  ;  Neh. 
xii.  43. — Vcr.   13.  Since  bearers  of  the  ark  are 
spoken  of,  it  appears  that  David  now  observed  the 
prescription  of  the  Law.     In   1   Chr.  xxv.  2  sq. 
David  declares  that  no  one  should  bear  the  ark 
but  the  Levites,  because  they  were  thereto  chosen 
by  God.     The  former  procedure  is  thus  expressly 

*  [Josophus  says  (but  probably  without  extra-biblical 
authority)  that  Obed-edom,  from  having  been  poor,  be- 
gamo  .rich,  and  that  people  observed  it.— TR.] 


recognized  as  illegal  (comp.  Num.  i.  40;  iv.  15; 
vi.  9;  x.  17).     In  Chron.  we  then  find   (vers.  2- 
13)  the  king's  consultation  with  the  priests  and 
Levites  about  the  legal  performance  of  the  solemn 
act  of  bringing  up  the  ark,  and   (ver.  14  sq.)  Da 
vid's  further  regulations  concerning  the  singing 
and  instrumental  music  in  the  procession.- — And 
•when  the  bearers  of  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
had  made  six  steps,  he  sacrificed  (caused  to 
be  sacrificed)  an  ox  and  a  fat  calf.— De  Wette 
renders  wrongly  :  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  often 
as  they  went  six  steps,  he  sacrificed ;"  the  Ileb. 
would  not  allow   this  rendering  (it  must  then  be 
mn  .   .   .   rrni,   Bottch.),  and   what  a  monstrous 
representation  :  such  an  offering  every  six  steps  ! 
The  meaning  is  that  David,  having  arranged  and 
started  the  procession,  introduced  and  consecrated 
it  with  a  sacrifice.     "  It  was  a  thank-ottering  for 
the   happy  beginning  and  a  petition  for  the  pros 
perous  continuation  of  the  undertaking'1'  (Bottch.). 
The  halt  after  six  steps  is  therefore  not  a  ''  sur 
prising  fact"  (Then.),  nor  need  we  suppose  that 
the  bearers  stood  "  a  long  time  "   with  the  ark  on 
their  shoulders.     The  offering  of  seven  bullocks 
and  seven  rams,  which  according  to  Chron.   (xv. 
26)  was  made  by  the  Levites,  was  not  the  same 
with  this,  but  a  concluding  thank-offering  for  the 
happy  completion   of  the  undertaking  with  the 
Lord's  help  (comp.   ver.  25).     [So  also  Patrick 
and  Keil  regard  the  sacrifice  in  1  Chr.  xv.  26  ; 
but  it  seems  clear  from  the  context  that  the  same 
offering  is  here  intended  as  in  our  passage,  for 
the  solemnity  is  not  completed  till  ver.  28.     It  is 
no  objection  to  this  that  David  is  the  offerer  in 
the  one  and  the  Levites  in  the  other  (Pair.),  for 
David  may  have  used  the  Levites  as  sacrificers 
(as  Erdmann  intimates)  ;  nor  does  the  apparent 
difference  in  the  animals  make  a  serious  difficulty, 
for  the  terms  in  "  Samuel  "  may  be  collective,  see 
Gen.  xxxii.   6  (so  Eng.  A.  V.),  Chron.  simply 
supplying   the    exact  numbers,  the  special  term 
11  bullock"  of  Chron.  may  be  included  under  the 
general  "oxen"  of  "Samuel,"  and  the  "rams" 
under   the    somewhat    indefinite    ''fallings"    (so 
Sept.  and  Vulg.).     Or,  if  it  be  difficult  to  take  the 
second  word  (N"1"??)  as  collective,  we  may  suppose 
a  difference  in  the  figures  in  the  two  accounts, 
such  as  is  not  infrequent. — Tn.]. — Ver.  14.  And 
David  danced  with   all  his  might  before 
the  Lord  — The  verb  (Pilp.  of  "^3,  only  here 
and  ver.  16)  =  *'  to  hop,   spring,  dance  in  a  half 
circle,"  comp.  the  similar  word  for  "camels,  dro 
medaries"    (rn~O"O).     Dances   on  festive  occa 
sions,  as  in  thanksgiving  for  deliverances  'Ex. 
xv.  20),  for  victory  ( Judg.  xi.  34  ;  xxi.  19  ;  1  Sam. 
xviii.   6)   were  commonly  performed  by  women 
alone.     The   expression  " 'with  all  his  might"  sets 
forth  the  high  degree  of  David's  joyful  excite 
ment,  corap.  ver.  5.     "  Before  the  Lord,"  that  is, 
before  the  ark  of  the  covenant   as  the  symbol  of 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  as  the  king  of  His  peo 
ple. — Girded  with  a  (white)  linen  ephod. — 
As  elsewhere  the  white  ephod  was  worn  only  by 
priests  as  a  sign  of  their  priestly  character  ( 1  Sam. 
xxii.  18),  there  was  a  special  significance  in  Da 
vid's  wearing  the  priestly  dress  now  ;  it  lay,  how 
ever,  not  in  a  desire  on  his  part  to  represent  himself, 
in  honor  of  the  Lord  as  head  of  the  priestly  people 
of  Israel,  but  partly  in  the  general  priestly  cha- 
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racter  that  the  kindly  office  of  David  and  Solomon 
still  continued  to  maintain  at  the  head  of  the  peo 
ple,  partlv  in  David's  priestly  procedure  in  this 
festivity;  he,  as  it  were,  performed  the  functions 
of  a  priest  (Thenius),  not  merely  in  blessing  the 
people  (ver.  18),  but  also  in  conducting  the  whole 
procession  and  arranging  the  sacrifice.  While  the 
Chronicler  gives  elaborate  information  respecting 
the  dress  of  David  and  the  Levites,  our  narrator 
here  confines  himself  to  the  statement  that  David 
was  clothed  with  the  white  ephod.  On  the  other 
hand,  David's  dancing  is  omitted  by  the  Chroni 
cler,  not  because  it  offcwled  him  from  a  priestly 
point  of  view  (for  lie  alludes  to  it  in  ver.  2'.),  and 
mentions  it  xiii.  8  in  agreement  with  '2  Sam.  vi. 
5),  but  because  he  here  wished  to  bring  out  with 
special  prominence  the  ritualistic  Ride  of  the  cere 
mony,  for  which  the  priestly  dress  was  important. 
(S.'e  Keil  hi  loco.}  [It  is  suggested  bv  some  (see 
Bib.  Coinin.)  that  the  first  clause  of  1  Chr.  xv.  '27, 
"and  David  was  clothed  with  a  robe  of  tine  linen,'' 
is  merely  another  form  (possibly  a  corruption)  of 
the  text  of  "Samuel,"  "and  David  danced  with 
all  his  might,"  especially  as  thi-  same  ver.  27  men 
tions  the  linen-ephod  aU>.  The  I  leb.  letters  in 
the  two  clauses  are  sufficiently  alike  to  permit  one 
to  be  derived  from  the  other,  and  the  context  in 
Chron.  is  not  against  such  a  supposition.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  one  text  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  other,  or,  under  such  a  supposi 
tion,  which  is  the  original.  —  Tit.] — Ver.  1">. 
Comp.  1  Chr.  xv.  2S,  where  the  names  of  the  se 
veral  instruments  are  given.  Here  we  have 
briefly  with  shouting  and  sound  of  trum 
pet. — 'The  Chron.  draws  full  accounts  from  the 
common  source,  our  author  gives  a  summary 
statement.  [On  religious  dances  amoni,'  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Roman-!,  see  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egypti-ans,  Smith's  Diet,  of  (fro'l:  fimf  Ro 
man  Ant.,  Arts.G'/w/x  and  Snflatin,  and  comp.  Art. 
Dance  in  Smith's  Bib.  Diet. — Tu.J 

Ver.  10.  Michal*  is  expressly  called  SauTx 
daughter,  not  thereby  to  characterize  her  as  lacking 
in  true-hearted  piety  (Keil  I,  but  to  distinguish  her 
in  comparison  with  David's  other  wives,  as  high 
est  in  position.  She  looked  through  the 
•window — that  is,  holds  herself  aloof  from  the 
procession,!  and  criticises  David's  conduct  (as  her 
remark  proves)  with  a  cold  heart  which  had  no 
part  in  his  and  the  people's  joyous  inspiration. 
When  she  saw  the  king'  leaping  and 
dancing  (Chronicl.:  dancing  [=  leaping]  and 
playing),  she  despised;];  him  in  her  heart- 
despised  him  on  account  of  his  presumed  degra 
dation  of  himself,  to  the  shame  of  his  royal  dignity 
(ver.  20). — Ver.  17.  The  tent  that  David  pitched 
for  the  ark  being  merely  a  covering  on  poles  with 
out  a  firm  structure  of  hoards,  could  have  been 


*  n't"!),  as  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  48  and  often  in  later  books, 
f°r  TV1  (comp.  Ew.  l^tfb]  —  "because  there  is  no  pro- 


jrn^s  in  the  action,  but  we  have  merely  the  mention  of 
an  ;i  lilitional  incident"  (Keil;. 

t  [But  probably  it  was  not  expected  that  she  and  other 
members  of  tho  household  (women)  should  take  part  in 
tlu>  procession  <ver.  20).  —  TR.] 

t  T3.H1  with  7,  as  verbs  of  inclination  and  hate  often 

have  tli.-  prepositional  construction  (love  to.  Lev.  xix. 
IS;  liute  or  contempt  towards.  Proverbs  xvii.  5);  Ewald, 
|  fctt  c. 


only  temporary,  since  David  had  the  purpose  to 
build  a  permanent  sanctuarv,  a  "house"  to  the 
Lord  i  chap.  vii.  .  Set  it  in  its  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  tent.— That  k  in  the  space 
marked  off  according  to  the  tabernacle  which  still 
stood  in  (iibcon,  in  the  //„/,/  „/  //„//,-*  The 
b  unit-offer  intjn  and  thank-ttffcrinya  that  David  now 
offered  referred  to  this  provisional  sanctuarv,  and 
served  to  consecrate  it.  Of  course  he  made  the 
sacrifices  not  in  \\\<  own  person,  but  throuirh  the 
priests.—  Yer.  1*.  The  n(11-rmi;<  beiu-r  ended,  he 
blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  Sabaoth. — The  l>f>:^in>/  was  not  the  . \aronic 
(Numb.  vi.  22sij.i,  which  pertained  only  to  the 
high-priest,  hut  i  like  Solomon's,  1  Ki.  viii.  ">•">  i  a 
concluding  benedictory  address  to  the  whole  pen- 
pie.  "The  name  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  "  H  the 
e-sential  bi-in.LT  of  God,  as  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
fulness  of  all  His  revelations  to  His  p.-opl.-.  The 
benedictions  find  their  fulfilment  onlv  in  this  self- 
revelation  of  God  to  His  people  as  their  source, 
which  Is  at  the  same  time  the  pledge  for  the  ful 
filment.  -Ver.  I'J.  The  rntrrtniitiiH'nt  of  the  peo 
ple.  Kadi  one,  men  and  women,  received  ;\ 
"bread-cake"  (7^r\  =  ^22,  \  Chron.  xvi.  3),  a 
round  cake,  such  a-;  wa-;  baked  for  sacrificial  meals, 
comp.  Kx.  xxix.  •_':>  with  Lev.  viii.2l<4.  AW/y^ir 
[Kng.  A.  \'.:  gooil  piece  of  llesh  ]  occurs  only  here, 
is  not  =  "  piece  of  /A •>•//,  ""•'•'  but  probably  to  be  de 
rived  from  a  verb  "to  measure"  Aeth.  "*D-/,  De 
Dieu,  (Jesenius,  Kodi^er.  !>>•  Wetici,  and  =  :i 
"  int'axiirc  of  irini',"  which  would  not  be  too  hard  a 
suppletion  [would  not  be  supplying  or  under 
standing  too  much]  (Thenius).  The  third  term 
[Kn«r.  A.  V.:  flagon  of  wine]  means  mi',s<Wa/.v,  or 
a  mass  of  dried  grapes  pivs-ed  into  a  cake  <ir-.>, 
comp.  Sonir  of  Songs  ii.  •">;  Ho^.  iii.  1.— There 
upon  the  people  returned  home. — In  like 
manner  David,  having  finished  the  ollerin^  and 
the  entertainment,  returned  to  his  house  to 
bless  it  ( ver.  20  a  i — that  is,  to  invoke  on  his 
house  tin;  blessings  he  had  pronounced  on  the 
people1,  and  (having  finished  this  sacred  act  i  to 
place  it  under  the  protection  and  blessing  of  the 
Lord,  of  whose  presence  in  his  house  the  ark 
standing  near  in  the  tent  was  the  symbol.  T!ie 
close  of  verse  1!)  and  the  heu'innini,'  of  verse  20 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  narrative,  1  Chron. 
xvi.  43. 

Yers.  20-23.  Mirha.r#  pride  (tn>l  .PanVf.s  hmnl- 
//ty.— Ver.  20.  And  Michal  came  to  meet 
David. — The  words  here  added  by  the  Sept.: 
"and  greeted  him"  are  an  insertion,  which  there 
is  no  ground  for  putting  into  the  Hebrew  text. 
How  glorious  did  the  king  of  Israel  make 
himself  to-day! — This  bitterly  ironical  address 
with  which  David,  returning  joyfully  to  bless  his 
house,  is  received  by  Michal,  is  the  outburst  of 
her  wicked /«W*H<7  i  ver.  1(3).  Who  uncovered 
himself  to-day  in  the  eyes  of  the  hand 
maids  of  his  servants. — That  is:  exposed,  de 
graded  himself,  obviously  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
David  had  exchanged  the  royal  robes  proper  to 
such  an  occasion  for  the  light,  comparatively  short 
sacerdotal  dress.  She  blames  him  not  so  much 
for  dancing  as  that  in  such  a  procession  and  in 
such  attire,  forgemngjiis  royal  dignityL  hcjnin- 

»   It  is  not  (with  most  Rabbis)  to  be  derived  from 
tfX  and  13- 
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gled  with  the  common  people  and  put  himself  on 
a  level  with  them.     As  one  of  the  vain  fel 
lows  uncovers-   himself.  —  "Worthless,  had 
fellows"   (p'7.)  as  Judg.  ix.  4;    xi.  3;   Prov.  xii. 
11;   Vulg.:  "buffoons"  (scurris],  Sept.:  "dancers" 
(bpxoviihuv},  which  is  an  explanation  instead  of 
a  translation.    Observe  the  twofold  definition  of  the 
degradation:  "in  the  eyes  of  the  maids  of  his  ser 
vants"  over  against  the  reference  to  the  king  of 
Israel. 

Ver.  21.   David's  answer.—  Before  the  Lord 
who  chose  me  ......  and  I  have  played 

before  the  Lord.  —  We  have  here  an  anacolou- 
thon,  the  long  Rel.  clause  "who  chose  .  .  .  Israel" 
breaking  the  connection,  which  is  then  restored 
by  "and  [or  yea]  I  have  played,"  the  phrase 
"  before  the  Lord"  (which  stands  at  the  beginning) 
being  resumed.  [On  this  verse  see  the  English 
translation  and  "Text,  and  (Tram."  —  TB,.]  After 
the  words  "before  Jehovah"  Sept.  inserts  "  I  will 
dance  ;  blessed  be  the  Lord,"  and  after  "  and  I 
have  played"  [which  it  renders  "  I  will  play"] 
lias  "and  I  will  dance,"  in  order  thus  to  relieve 
the  anacolouthon,  and  to  introduce  the  "dancing," 
which  (though  the  object  of  MiehaPs  blame)  is 
strangely  omitted  [in  the  Heb.]  in  David's  reply. 
In  answer  to  Michal's  cutting  irony,  which  re 
gards  David's  conduct  merely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  "the 
king  of  Israel,"  and  characterizes  it  as  common 
and  low,  he  affirms  two  things:  1)  that  in  his  pro 
cedure  he  had  an  eye  only  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
that  it  must  therefore  not  be  condemned  as  com 
mon  and  low,  but  rather  recognized  as  holy  and 
well-pleasing  to  God  ;  and  2)  that  he  received  his 
kingdom  and  his  position  as  king  of  Israel  through 
the  Lord's  choice  and  command.  He  had  therefore 
acted  not  counter  to,  but  in  accordance  with  this 
royal  dignity,  in  that  he  gave  the  honor  to  the 
Lord,  who  had  raised  him  from  lowliness  to  this 
height.  The  expression  ''before  the  Lord"  de 
rives  a  very  strong  emphasis  from  its  position,  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  and,  thus  repeated, 
indicates  the  holiest  and  highest  point  of  view 
whence  (in  opposition  to  Michal's  profane  uiter- 
ance)  his  procedure  in  this  festival  is  to  be  judged 
and  estimated.  Before  thy  father  and  before 
his  whole  house  says  David,  in  order  to  repel 
the  charge  that  he  had  thus  lowered  the  royal 
dignity  which  had  passed  to  him  from  Saul  and 
his  house,  thus  pointing  also  to  the  cause  of  the 
rejection  of  Saul  and  his  house,  namely,,  such 
haughtiness  and  pride  as  the  "daughter  of  Saul" 
had  here  exhibited  .--Ver.  22.  "And  I  will  be  yet 
more  vile."  Instead  of  this  Sept.  has  the  non 
sensical  rendering:  ''and  I  will  still  thus  uncover 

myself"  (nSj)  !   The  less  reason  then  for  changing 


n'lSjn3.    The  explanation  of  this  abnormal 

combination—  according  to  Ew.  £240  <}—  is  "that  since 
according  to  the  sense  only  the  second  form  must  be  in 
the  Inf.  Abs.,  both  now  with  slight  change  of  form  ap 
pear  in  the  Inf.  Const.,  because  the  whole  sentence  by 
reason  of  the  Prep.  3  follows  the  train  of  the  Inf.  Const." 

Maurer:  fl'lS-H  is  Inf.  Abs.  (for  T\htt,  in  order  to  make 


paronomasia  with  the  preceding 
Olshausen  (Or.  p.  600)  explain 
from  the  preceding  word. 


Thenius  and 
error  of  copyist 


the  Heb.  "in  my  eyes"  into  the  Sept.  "in  thy 
eyes."  Certainly  David  did  not  lower  himself  in 
his  own  eyes,  that  is,  in  his  own  judgment,  by  his 
playing  and  dancing  (as  Thenius,  contrary  to  the 
text-reading,  remarks) — not  in  the  sense  of  Mi 
chal's  charge;  yet  he  did  lower  or  humble  him 
self  in  his  own  eyes  in  the  sense  that  he  ex 
presses  in  ver.  21,  where  he  describes  his  conduct 
as  a  self-abasement  before  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
"In  comparison  with  this"  (that  is,  with  this 
abasement  before  the  Lord)  he  continues:  And  I 
will  be  held  (=  become)  yet  more  vile 
(Xiph.  =  Qal.  as  Gen.  xvi.  4)  in  my  eyes.— 
That  is,  in  my  own  judgment  will  humble  myself 
yet  more  than  to-day.  The  expression  "in  my 
eyes"  cannot  be  explained  as=I  will  suffer  still 
greater  contempt  from  men  than  what  I  have  just 
experienced."  And  with  the  maids,  of  whom 
thou  hast  spoken,  with  them  will  I  be  held 
in  honor. — Ewald's  explanation:  "should  I 
seek  honor  from  them?  no,  that  is  not  at  all  ne 
cessary"  falls  to  the  ground,  since  Michal's  as 
sertion  that  he  had  gotten  himself  honor  was  not 
serious,  but  ironical.  Thenius:  "of  the  maids 
shall  I  be  held  in  honor"  [so  Eng.  A.  V.]— that 
is,  they,  the  simple  souls,  will  know  better  than 
thou  how  to  estimate  my  humility,  and  this  will 
compensate  me  for  thy  foolish  contempt,  But 
this  latter  is  an  interpolated  thought,  which  would 
be  farthest  from  David's  soul  at  this  moment  of 
extreme  humility  before  the  Lord,  and  would  sa 
vor  of  Michal's  ideas  about  human  honor.  The 
tl honored"  here  (obviously  contrasted  with  Mi 
chal's  "honored,  made  glorious,"  ver.  20)  refers 
(as  is  clear  from  the  throughout  recurring  words, 
"before  the  Lord")  to  the  honor  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  which  will  be  given  those  who  humble 
themselves  before  the  Lord.  David,  having  op 
posed  to  Michal's  "in  the  eyes  of  the  maids"  his 
"in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  places  himself  "be 
fore  the  Lord"  on  the  same  level  with  the  maids, 
expressing  by  the  repeated  "with"  his  fellowship 
and  equality  with  these  humble  folk,  and  point 
ing  to  the  honor  which  he  with  them  would  have 
before  the  Lord,  because  he  humbly  showed  due 
honor  to  the  Lord.  [The  objection  to  this  inter 
pretation  is  that  we  should  then  expect  David  to 
say  "I  will  (or  shall)  be  honored  by  Jehovah," 
that  is,  the  subject  or  agent  of  the  honoring  must 
be  expressed,  and  is  given  in  the  text  only  by  the 
word  "maids."  The  Hebrew  Prep,  may  mean 
"among"  or  "before"  (apud),  and  thus  permits 
the  translation  of  Eng.  A.  V.,  Patr.,  Then.,  Phi- 
lippson.  Besides,  in  reply  to  Michal's  sneer  about 
the  maids,  it  is  a  natural  and  sharp  rejoinder  on 
David's  part  to  accept  tliis  honor  which  she  re 
gards  as  beneaih  contempt. — TE,.] — Ver.  23.  Mi 
chal's  childlessness  is  specially  mentioned  as  a 
punishment  of  her  pride.  This  was  the  deepest 
humiliation  for  an  oriental  woman.  [For  a  vivid 
description  of  the  scenes  of  this  chapter  see  Stan 
ley's  Jewish  Church,  Second  Series,  p.  89-98,  Lect. 
23  (Am.  Ed.).— TR.] 

HISTORICAL   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  It  was  not  till  David  had  taken  Jerusalem 
from  the  Jebusites,  made  Zion  his  capital  and 
secured  it  by  his  victories  from  Philistine  attacks 
and  thus  for  a  short  time  at  least  secured  peace. 
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that  lie  could  proceed  to  the  holy  work  that  he  [ 
completed  in  bringing  the  ark  to  /ion,  and  that  ! 
was  of  great  importance  for  the  religious  life  of 
the  nation.  This-  act  had  its  root  in  David's  truly 
pious  feeling,  was  the  \\vingexpression  of  his  gra-  J 
titnde  to  the  Lord  for  His  favor,  and  aimed  at  t\ie 
elevation  and  concentration  of  the  religious  life 
of  Israel.  It  needed  a  new  election,  since  under 
Saul  it  had  partly  at  least  sunk  down  from  the 
height  to  which  Samuel  had  brought  it,  and  fallen 
into  a  somewhat  brutalized  condition.  The  royal 
house  itself,  whose  influence  on  the  people  was  so 
great,  had  more  and  more  lost  living  piety  ;  the 
spirit  of  pride  reigned  in  it,  as  Michal  (who  was 
herein  very  like  her  father)  jdainlv  shows  here 
in  her  bearing  towards  David  ;  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  in  her  father's  house  she  has  an  idol- 
image.  The.  religious-moral  life  of  the  nation  fell 
of  necessity  into  more  and  more  thorough  di •'so 
lution,  the  longer  Saul's  persecutions  of  David 
continued  and  the  external  unity  established  by 
Samuel  was  destroyed  by  the  wars  between  Saul 
and  David,  and  by  partisan  oppositions.  When, 
now,  David  by  establishing  his  theocratic  king 
dom  over  all  Israel  had  restored  the  e.rtcrnnl  (na 
tional  and  governmental)  »«;'///,  he  made  an  im 
portant  step  further,  bv  the  act  recorded  in  this 
chapter,  towards  elevating  and  sanctifying  the 
inner  life  of  his  people;  he  laid  the  deepest  foun 
dation  for  their  internal  -unity  bv  again  concen 
trating  their  religions  life  on  its  centie  and  source, 
namely,  the  dwelling  of  (rod  in  the  midst  of  His 
people,  symbolically  set  forth  in  the  ark.  "  In 
Saul's  time  it  [the  ark]  had  not  been  sought  af 
ter  "  (1  Chr.  xiii.  3)  ;  the  centre  of  divine  service 
that  it  indicated  had  been  lost.  Now  David 
gathers  the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation 
around  him,  in  order  at  the  head  of  the  nation 
solemnlv  to  restore  to  the  centre  of  the  national 
life  the  long-vanished  sanctuary,  and  to  renew  the 
relit/ions  unifying  of  the  people,  especially  in  re 
gard  to  dirine  service,  about  the  kernel  and  star 
of  the  innermost  life.  By  the  transference  of  the 
ark  to  /ion  Jerusalem,  representing  the  national 
and  political  unity,  becomes  now  (lie  centre,  of  reli 
gion  and  dirine  service  for  the  national  life.  The 
account  in  Chron.  supplements  our  history  in  re 
gard  to  the  part  taken  by  the  priests,  the  divine 
service  and  the  ordination  of  the  sacred  service 
before  the  ark  (chs.  xiii.,  xv.,  xvi.).  With  this 
was  connected  the  restoration  of  the  unity  and 
arrangement  of  the  priestly  service  and  of  the  du 
ties  of  divine  service.  This  unity  indeed  does 
not  yet  reach  a  complete  external  representation. 
There  continue  to  be  tiro  holy  places  ;  the  ark  re 
mains  apart  from  the  old  tabernacle,  which  abode 
with  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  at  Gibeon,  where 
also  the  offerings  still  went  on  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39; 
com  p.  1  Kings  iii.4).  There  the  high-priest  Z<\- 
dok  officiates,  the  son  of  Ahitnb,  of  the  family  of 
Kleazar,  who  performs  the  legal  regular  sacrifi 
cial  service  at  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  xvii.  3).  But 
beside  him  we  find  a  second  high-priest  in  that 
Abiathar  (of  the  family  of  Ithamar),  who  escaped 
from  Nob  to  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20),  had  re 
mained  with  him,  and  now  resided  with  the  sanc 
tuary  on  Zion  (comp.  1  Kings  ii.  26) ;  so  the  two 
arc  named  together  in  xx.  '-'5  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  10. 
This  double  high-priestship,  which  had  arisen  from 
the  separation  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark,  was 


the  reason  why  David  permitted  this  separation 
to  continue,  and  did  not  remove  the  Mosaic  ta 
bernacle  also  to  Mount  /ion,  since  he  could  re 
move  neither  the  one  high-priest  nor  the  other 
from  his  office.  We  see  also  two  sacred  tents,  be 
sides  the  old  one  at  (Jribcon  a  new  one  pitched  bv 
David  over  the  ark.  While,  the  sacrificial  ser 
vice  is  still  continued  in  (libeon  according  to  the 
Law  (1  Chr.  xvi.  40;  coinp.  1  K  MILTS  iii.  4  i,  a 
sacred  service  is  established  by  David  at  the  ark 
also;  ibid.  ver.  .'57  stj.  —  Hut  in  spite  of  ibis  still 
continuing  external  dualism,  there  was  alter  the 
institution  of  the  sacred  service  on  /ion  an  in/i-r- 
•mi/  unit n  ( through  the  establishment  of  regular 
divine  service)  such  as  did  not  exist  before.  The 
tt'itt  which  is  pitched  on  /ion,  is  provisional,  and 
points  like  the  old  tent,  which  in  the  inarch 
through  the  wilderness  and  in  the  time  of  the 
.Judges  was  the  symbol  of  a  provisional  arrange 
ment,  to  a  central  sanctuary  to  be  erected,  t  he  found- 
ingof  which  I  )avid  basin  mind,  but  cannot  vet  exe 
cute  (eh.  vii.'l.  But  in  this  provisional,  personal 
state  of  the  religious  life  which  in  its  two  princi 
pal  seats  is  unified,  purified  and  arranged,  the 
sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  steps  into  the  central  point 
of  the  religious  consciousness  both  for  David  and 
for  the  whole  people,  while  the  sanctuary  in  <ii- 
beon  retires  into  the  background,  as  is  especially 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  tabernacle  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  Psalms.  Comp.  Hengst.  d'ai-h. 
<l.  n.  dottes  [Hist,  of  the  kingdom  of  (iodj  11., 
p.  122s<i. 

2.  The  significance  of  this  narrative  (of  the 
transference  of  the  ark  to  .Jerusalem  and  David's 
conduct  therein)  for  the  apprehension  <md  repre 
sentation  of  (lie  theocratic,  roi/nl  office  in  his  person, 
is  first  to  lie  considered  on  the  one  side  iu  rela 
tion  to  God,  and  on  the  other  side  in  relation  to 
the  people.  The  content  of  his  consciousness  as 
king  is  simplv  this  one  thought  of  the  dependence 
of  II'H  kingdom  for  its  dotnininn  on  the  royal  rule 
ami  might  of  the  corenant-Gwl,  whose  ch<>ir,>  and 
comma  nd  has  appointed  him  king  over  Israel  (ver. 
'2\  ;,  that  he  is  the  instrument  bv  which  ( iod  car 
ries  on  His  government  of  His  people.  From, 
this  point  of  view  the  bringing  back  of  the  ark  is 
an  act  of  reference  and  (/ratifnde  to  the  Lord,  whose 
mime,  symbolically  set  forth  in  this  sanctuary,  is 
honored  and  praised  bv  David  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  people  as  the  sum  of  all  his  revelations  to 
them.  But  also  by  the  establishment  of  this  token 
of  the  presence,  of"  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  His 
people  and  of  His  royal  dwelling  and  enthronement 
in  His;xw«vwj'o;i  on  Mount  /ion,  which  David  h;us 
prepared  for  his  own  residence,  the  idea  of  the 
indivisible  uniti/  of  the  human  kingship  and  the 
kingly  rule  of  (Jod  in  His  people  is  brought  out. 
There  is  enthroned  the  king  of  glory,  Ps.  xxiv. 
7-10;  the  king's  throne  is  the  throne  of  (Jod,  Ps. 
xlv.  7  [ti];  Jerusalem  is  the  city  of  the  (Jreat 
King,  Ps.  xlviii.  3  [2]  ;  /ion  is  Jehovah's  dwell 
ing,  Ps.  ix.  12  [11];  Ixxiv.  2;  Ixxvi.  3  [2]; 
thence  proceed  all  manifestations  of  God's  royal 
might  and  glory,  Ps.  xx.  3  [2]  ;  ex.  2.— But  also 
in  relation  to  the  people  David  represents  the 
theocratic  kingship  in  the  light  of  its  ideal  signi 
fication.  He  assemble*  the  whole  people  about  the 
sanctuary  as  the  throne  of  Jehovah  ;  he  will  make 
them  a  people  truly  united  under  the  dominion 
of  God,  moving  with  their  whole  life  around  Je- 
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hovah  as  centre,  showing  their  king-God  the  high 
est  honor  and  serving  Him  alone  (Ps.  xxiv.  1-10). 
In  contrast  with  every  other  oriental  kingly  office 
David  shows  in  his  conduct  the  popular  character 
of  the  theocratic  kingship.  He  does  not  soar  at 
an  unattainable  and  unapproachable  distance  and 
height  above  the  people,  but  ''makes  himself 
one  "  with  them,  mingles  immediaielv  with  them, 
is  accessible  to  all,  and  does  not  scorn  fellowship 
with  the  lowest  and  meanest,  because  he  knows 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  he  is  not  con 
nected  but  religious-morally  on  the  same  level  with 
the  whole  people  and  every  individual  one  of 
these  (vers.  21,  22).  David,"  as  theocratic  king, 
whose  government  is  to  be  the  organ  and  repre 
sentative  of  Jehovah's  rule  over  His  people,  is 
conscious  that  he  is  mediator  between  the  Lord 
and  His  covenant- people,  and  acts  accordingly: 
on  the  one  hand  he  "represents  the  wJtole  people" 
before  the  Lord  and  leads  them  to  Him,  at  their 
head  and  in  their  stead  brings  burnt-offerings  and 
tliank-offerings,  and  appears  with  them  "  before  the 
presence  of  the  Lord"  (ver.  21)  to  restore  at  the 
ark  the  legally  ordained  divine  service — on  the 
other  hand  he  represents  the  Lord  before  His  people, 
declaring  His  "name"  to  them,  and  praying  and 
obtaining  His  "blessing"  for  them. — Herein,  as 
appears  most  clearly  in  this  history,  David  not 
only  stands  in  closest  connection  with  the  bearers 
of  the  prophetic  office,  but  we  see  in  him  also  the 
kingly  office  in  closest  association  with  the  priestly, 
while  Saul,  in  opposition  to  both  these  offices, 
allowed  his  kingly  rule  to  assume  more  and  more 
an  antitheocratic  character.  But  still  farther:  as 
David,  as  representative  and  instrument  of  God's 
royal  rule  over  the  people  of  His  possession  [_  pe 
culiar  people  =  his  private  property — TR.],  pos 
sesses  the  prophetic  spirit,  whereby  Jehovah's  word 
designed  for  the  people  is  on  his  tongue  (xxiii. 
2),  so  also,  like  Samuel  representing  the  people 
before  God,  he  combines  in  his  person  the  priest  1 1/ 
character  with  the  kintjly  and  the  prophetic,  and  in 
this  festival  in  his  priestly  dress  and  procedure 
brings  out  and  represents  the  idea,  that  the  theo 
cratic  kingship,  as  a  representation  of  the  people 
before  the  Lord  is  to  be  a  priest-kingship.  [As 
David  is  never  said  to  have  performed  the  dis 
tinctively  priestly  work  of  sacrifice  (committing 
this,  as  Erdmann  himself  says  in  the  Exposition, 
to  the  priests),  and  as  the  representation  of  the 
people  before  God,  and  mediation  between  them 
and  Him  is  a  general  pious  work,  performed  often 
by  prophets  and  others  (Abraham,  Moses,  Joshua, 
Samuel,  Josiah,  Nehemiah),  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  on  this  ground  alone  a  priestly  character 
should  be  assigned  to  him.  In  one  sense  the 
whole  people  were  priests  (Ex.  xix.  6),  a  great 
spiritual  idea  being  thus  guarded  against  the  per 
verting  tendencies  of  outward  ritual,  and  so  Da 
vid  was  in  the  high  spiritual  sense  a  priest,  as  every 
Christian  now  is ;  but  in  the  narrower  sense  an 
Israelitish  priest  made  atonement  for  sin  by  blood, 
and  none  but  sons  of  Aaron  could  perform  this 
service,  as  now  human  priesthood  is  abolished, 
and  the  priestly  work  is  done  by  Christ  alone. — 
TR.]. — But  also  the  religious-moral  character  and 
the  disposition  of  the  theocratic  king  is  here  set 
forth  typically  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  peo 
ple  ;  he  precedes  them  in  showing  the  Lord  His 
due  honor  in  word  and  deed  ;  he  shows  himself 


lo  be  the  faithful  and  conscientious  overseer, 
leader  and  arranger  of  the  divine  service ;  he 
shows  himself  to  be  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
feeling  that  he  owes  his  royal  office  solely  to  the 
free  undeserved  grace  of  the  Lord,  and  exhibits 
a  deep  humility,  wishing  to  be  nothing  but  the  ser 
vant  of  the  Lord  in  fellowship  with  his  servants 
and  maids.  [See  Translator's  note  to  Erdmann's 
exposition  of  ver.  22. — TR.]. — -This  humble  dispo 
sition  of  David  in  the  presence  of  his  God  forms 
the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  haughtiness  and  pride 
of  his  wife  Michal,  "  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
impulse  of  divine  love"  (Theodoret). 

3.  God's  blessing  is  an  outflow  of  His  name  ;  it 
can  only  be  mediately  obtained  by  man  for  man, 
when  it  is  drawn  from  this  eternal,  inexhaustible 
source.     The  Lord  dispenses  His  blessing  to  house 
and  family,  people  and  State,  only  on  the  condi 
tion  that  His  gracious  presence  is  desired  and  pre 
served  (ver.  11),  and  honor  given  to  His  name  in 
mind,  word  and  deed,  as  here  by  David  and  all 
the  people.     When  men  devote  their  heart  and 
all  their  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  and  conse 
crate  themselves  to  Him,  in  reward  therefor  He 
sends  on  thein  streams  of  blessing. 

4.  The  following  are  the  references  in  the  Psalms 
to  the  important  event  of  the  transference  of  the 
Ark.     Ps.  xxiv.  was  no  doubt  composed  by  David 
to  celebrate  Jehovah's  entrance  into  the  sanctuary 
on  Mount  Zion,  with  direct  reference  to  the  inci 
dents  narrated   in   2  Sam.   vi.     Jehovah,  the  king 
of  glory,  comes  to  make  His  dwelling  on  Mount 
Zion  amid  His  people. 

lie  is  celebrated  as  the  king  of  the  whole  world 
(vers.  1,  10)  ;  on  this  foundation  of  the  majesty 
of  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things  rests  the 
view  of  His  royal  glorv,  the  revelation  of  which 
is  unfolded  in  and  for  Israel.  The  praise  of 
Jehovah  as  the  strong  hero  in  war,  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth,  points  to  David's  Philistine  wars  (2 
Sam.  vi.  1,  15).  The  primeval  doors,  which  are 
to  lift  themselves  up  that  the  king  may  hold  his 
entry,  are  the  gates  of  the  old  fortress  of  Zion. 
The  exhortation  to  the  doors  to  raise  and  widen 
themselves  assumes  that  this  is  the  first  entrance 
of  the  ark,  and  excludes  the  view  that  the  Psalm 
was  composed  on  its  return  from  war.  While 
vers.  7-10  describe  the  arrival  and  solemn  entry 
of  ''the  King  of  glory"  with  the  outward  pre 
paration  for  His  worthy  reception  and  for  His 
entrance  into  the  place  prepared  for  him,  vers. 
1-6  refer  to  the  ascension  of  the  people  to  Mount 
Zion  and  to  the  moral  requirements  made  of  those 
who  will  be  in  truth  the  people  of  God,  who  desire 
and  seek  after  Him.  Only  the  pure  in  thought, 
word  and  deed  are  His  people  and  may  approach 
Him.  With  unholy  mind  and  unclean  hand 
Uzza  seized  the  sacred  vessel ;  to  this  (2  Sam.  vi. 
6  sq.)  refer  the  words  of  the  Ps.  v.  3-6.  The 
blessing  of  "Jehovah  the  God  of  salvation" 
(ver.  5)  recalls  2  Sam.  vi.  11,  18.  The  words : 
"  the  generation  of  them  that  inquire  after  Him 
and  seek  His  face,"  form  a  contrast  to  1  Chron. 
xiii.  3:  "Let  us  bring  up  the  ark  of  God ;  for  in 
Saul's  time  we  sought  it  not." — The  history  of 
the  entry  is  here  regarded  according  to  its  higher 
moral-religious  significance  for  the  people  of  the 
Lord.  "  It  was  needful  at  tke  very  beginning  of 
the  new  relation  to  establish  its  essential  charac 
ter  and  fix  it  in  the  people's  consciousness,  to 
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furnish  a  counter-weight  or  equipoise  to  the  ex 
ternal  pomp  with  which  the  ark  was  brought  in  ; 
to  point  out  that  true  (not  simply  external)  fel 
lowship  with  a  God  like  this  one,  the  lord  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  a  share  in  His  blessings,  is  to 
be  obtained  only  in  the  one  way  of  true  righteous 
ness;  to  point  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  de 
mands  made  on  the  subjects,  that  results  from 
the  glory  of  the  entering  king"  (Hengstenb.  on 
Ps.  xx  iv.). 

With  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the 
sanctuary  on  Mount  Zion,  and  in  essential  har 
mony  with  the  first  didactic-ethical  part  of  Ps. 
xxiv.,  David  sang  Ps.  xv.  also,  as  is  clear  from 
the  question  to  the  Lord  in  ver.  1  :  "  Who  may 
be  guest  in  thv  tent,  who  mav  dwell  on  thy  holv 
mountain?''  and  from  (Its  portraiture  of  the  moral 
character  of  Gotfx  hoitsr-cmnpaiiions,  though  we 
cannot  establish  with  certainty  particular  refer 
ences  which  Hitzig  here  finds  to  the  history  in  2 
Sam.  vi.  1*2  sq.  (see  Moll  [Lange's  Bible-Work} 
on  Ps.  xv.). 

Whether  Ps.  Ixviii.  (as  most  ancient  exposi 
tors,  Stier  and  v.  HolFm.  hold),  especially  vers. 
10,  17  (Ew.),  is  to  be  referred  to  2  Sam.  vi.,  is 
doubtful  ;  more  probably  it  is  connected  with  the 
return  of  the  ark  from  the  wars  and  victories 
whose  termination  is  given  in  2  Sam.  xii.  31. 

Ps.  Ixxviii.  in  vers.  .">f>-72  presents  the  histori 
cal  pre-suppositiorw  of  this  fixing  of  the  seat  of  the 
royal  glory,  which  lie  far  back  in  the  history  of 
Israel's  sin  and  defection  from  the  Lord  to  strange 
gods.  The  Lord  punished  Israel  for  their  apos- 
tasy  by  forsaking  His  dwelling  in  Shiloh,  giving 
the  sanctuary  into  the  hands  of  enemies,  eft: 
But  the  Lord  again  had  tnerev,  and  arose  in  His 
might  to  cast  down  the  enemy;  He  chose  Judah 
that  He  might  in  it  on  Zion  establish  His 
dominion  and  build  high  His  sanctuary.  From 
hence  He  ruled  as  the  king  of  His  people  through 
His  servant  David  whom  he  had  chosen  to  feed 
His  people,  as  onct;  he  fed  the  flock,  whence  He 
called  him. 

Ps.  ci.,  "  the  Prince's  psalm  "  or  ruler's  mirror 
(Luth.),  was  not  indeed  composed  by  David  on 
the  occasion  of  Uzza's  misfortune  and  the  deposi 
tion  of  the  ark  in  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (Ham 
mond,  Yen.,  Pa  the,  Muntinghe,  De  W.,  Del.); 
for,  from  the  connection  of  thought,  the  question: 
''When  comest  thou  to  me"  (ver.  2)?  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  words  of  2  Sam.  vi.  8:  "how  shall 
the  ark  of  Jehovah  come  to  me?"  and  the  desig 
nation  of  Jerusalem  (ver  8)  as  ''the  city  of  the 
Lord  "  does  not  suit,  since  Jerusalem  was  so 
called  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
ark  on  Zion,  and  an  anticipation  of  this  designa 
tion  (Del.)  is  not  supposable.  But  this  appella 
tion,  the  "city  of  the  Lord,"  taken  together  with 
the  repeated  expression  "within  the  home"  and 
with  the  prominent  mention  of  personal,  domes 
tic,  social  and  national  duties  and  virtues,  favors 
the  view  that  some  time  after  this  event,  which 
was  an  epoch-making  one  for  his  and  the  nation's 
religious-moral  life,  David  wrote  this  Psalm  with 
reference  to  the  blessings  that  he  therein  re 
ceived  from  God  and  the  obligations  therein 
imposed  on  him.  The  "city  of  Jehovah,"  which 
has  received  this  name  and  the  honor  involved 
in  it  through  the  Lord's  choice  of  it  as  a  dwell 
ing-place,  "is  to  set  forth  not  only  in  its  divine 


service  [ritually],  but  also  ethically  the  charac 
ter  of  holiness"  (Moll),  Isa.  xxxv.  8;  lii.  1; 
Nah.  ii.  1,  as  the  king  "within  his  houne"  which 
is  founded  and  built  on  Mount  Zion  as  the  seat 
of  the  theocratic  kingly  dominion,  himself  walks 
in  uprightness  of  heart,  sutlers  no  other  house- 
companions  but  those  who  with  him  serve  the 
Lord  in  righteousness  i  ver.  ,'ii,  truth  (ver.  4) 
anil  humility  (ver.  5),  and  so  eomluets  his  <j<n-<-rn- 
uient,  that  in  the  nation  and  land  he  looks  on 
those  only  as  his  true  servants  and  his  compa 
nions  in  the  kingdom  of  (Jod  who  walk  in  the 
ways  of  faithfulness  and  honestv.  Kwald:  "We 
are  introduced  into  the  very  core  of  all  the  great 
king's  thought  and  elli.rt  at  this  time  bv  Ps.  ci., 
which  cannot  have  been  composed  till"  at  least 
alter  this  removal  of  the  sanctuary,  when  Jerusa 
lem  had  already  for  some  time  been  the  'citv  of 
Jehovah,1  and  according  to  its  whole  content 
probably  falls  in  these  lirst  years.  Here  is  freely 
poured  forth  a  heavenly-clear  stream  of  the 
purest  kingly  thoughts  and  purposes.  .  .  .  I  low 
David,  having  before  wished  to  become  a  right 
eous  king,  faithful  to  the  true  (Jod,  was  now  in 
tin-  'city  of  Jehovah'  much  more  joyfullv  and 
decidedly  resolved  to  become  one,  conies  out 
most  beautifully  from  the  words  of  this  Song.1' 

o.  The  establishment  of  the  ark  on  Zion  was 
the  beginning  of  the  reformation  and  reorgani/.a- 
tion  of  the  divine  service,  which  was  raised  bv 
David  from  the  disintegration  and  lawlessness 
into  which  it  had  fallen  under  Saul,  to  an  arti>ti- 
cally  beautiful  form.  He  organi/ed  the  priests 
and  Levites,  dividing  them  into  tw< ntv-foiir 
classes  for  weekly  service.  With  his  own  musi 
cal  endowments  was  intimately  connected  his 
zealous  care  for  the  organization  of  the  sacred 
music,  to  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  three  great 
masters,  Asaph,  Ilcinan  and  Jeduthiin,  hi-  gave 
a  new  impulse,  and  for  the  culm  re,  and  further 
development  of  which,  along  with  the  four  thou 
sand  Levites  who  were  charged  with  the  execu 
tion  of  the  sacred  music,  there  was  formed  a 
select  chorus  out  of  the  families  of  the  three  mas 
ters.  And  with  this  was  connected  the  develop 
ment  of  sacred  poetry  in  psalm-composition,  of 
which  David  himself  was  the  creator. 

HOMILETK'AL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  2.  [HALL:  The  tumults  of  war  nflbrdcd 
no  opportunity  of  this  service;  only  peace  is  a 
friend  to  religion;  neither  is  peace1  ever  our 
friend,  but  when  it  is  a  servant  of  piety."-' — Tu.] 
Fit.  ARNPT:  Truly  to  be  praised  and  felicitated 
is  every  land  that  is  ruled  by  a  pious  king;  there 
mercy  and  truth  meet  together,  righteousness  and 
peace  kiss  each  other:  and  the  proverb  is  proven 


*  [The  following  specimen  of  allecorizinc  °n  ver.  1  is 
piven  as  a  curiosity:  "Tito  thirty  thousand  chox-n 
(elect)  are  shown  by  tho  number  to  httvo  been  perfected 
in  faith,  works  ami  hope.  For  thrrc,  refers  to  the 
Trinity,  and  thus  denotes  faith  ;  ifn  refers  to  the  Deca 
logue,  and,  denotes  works;  thoHsan<^,  the  greatest  of 
numbers,  the  perfect  number,  denotes  tho  hope  of 
eternal  life,  than  which  there  is  notl'ine  hitrher. 
Therefore  multiply  three  by  ten,  lest  faith  without 
works  be  dead.  Likewise  multiply  thirty  by  ft  thou 
sand,  in  order  that  faith,  whieh  works  through  love, 
may  not  hope  for  reward  elsewhere  than  in  heaven. 
This  precious  mor*el  is  found  in  Rahann*  Afourtu  (ninth 
century),  and  also  in  an  anonymous  work  of  the  seventh 
century,  printed  with  the  works  of  Euchehus. — TB.] 
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true :  As  the  king,  so  the  people !  But  also  to 
be  felicitated  is  every  king  himself,  who  does  not 
forget  that  over  him  there  reigns  a  yet  greater 
king,  the  King  of  all  kings,  to  whose  grace  he 
owes  his  royal  power,  who  alone  secures  him  his 
throne,  and  who  will  one  day  bring  him  to  ac 
count  for  what  he  does  and  what  he  leaves  un 
done. 

Vers.  3-7.  STARKE  :  He  who  wishes  to  rejoice 
let  him  rejoice  in  the  Lord. — [!!ALL:  O  happy 
Israel,  that  had  a  God  to  rejoice  in,  that  had  this 
occasion  of  rejoicing  in  their  God,  and  an  heart 
that  embraced  this  occasion! — TR.] — As  a  burn 
ing  coal  kindles  the  next,  so  may  the  good  ex 
ample  of  pious  rulers  attract  the  subjects  to  follow 
them,  2  Cor.  ix.  2. — Even  that  which  is  done 
with  a  good  intention  does  not  always  please 
God,  vii.  5  ;  Lev.  x.  1;  Prov.  xiv.  12. — OSIAX- 
DER:  Even  pious  people  err  when  they  depart, 
though  it  be  but  a  little,  from  the  express  word 
of  God. — [IlALL:  God's  businesses  must  be  done 
after  His  own  forms,  which  if  we  do  with  the 
best  intentions  alter,  we  presume.  —  WORDS 
WORTH  :  All  religious  reformations  which  are 
wrought  by  men  are  blemished  with  human  in 
firmities. — TR.] — SCHLIER  :  How  could  such  a 
festal  joy,  which  knew  nothing  of  holy  fear,  how 
ever  well-meant,  prove  acceptable  to  God  ?  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  mean  well,  and  have  pious 
thoughts;  we  must  also,  in  what  we  do,  hold  fast 
to  God's  word  and  commandment,  and  in  all  our 
joy  in  the  Lord  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  for 
get  that  we  have  to  do  witli  a  holy  God. — Dis- 
SELIIOFF:  A V here  God  sees  one  that  wishes  •  to 
flee  to  the  shelter  of  His  word,  He  so  trains  him 
up  that  he  learns  to  bow  unconditionally  to  the 
authority  of  that  word,  and  no  longer  mingles 
God's  word  and  man's  word. — F.  W.  KRUMMA- 
CIIER:  This  interruption  of  the  bright  jubilee- 
festival  was  for  every  one  a  new  warning  that 
God's  kindness  never  goes  alone,  but  always 
under  the  guidance  of  His  holiness,  .  .  .  that  we 
dangerously  overstep  the  limits  of  becoming  mo 
desty  whenever  we  mount  up  to  the  delusion  that 
it  depends  on  us  to  rescue  the  ark  as  soon  as  ever 
the  car  of  the  Church  whereby  it  is  borne  ap 
pears,  through  the  negligence  and  unfaithfulness 
of  those  who  are  appointed  for  its  direction,  to  be 
rolling  into  the  abyss. — O.  v.  GERLACH:  Uzzah 
is  a  type  of  all  those  who  with  humanly  good 
intentions,  but  in  an  unsanctiiied  spirit,  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  rescue  the  cause  of  God, 
which  they  think  is  in  peril. 

Vcr.  9.  OSIAXDER:  When  many  have  sinned, 
God  commonly  punishes  one  or  two  of  the  lead 
ers,  in  order  that  the  others  may  remember  their 
sin  and  beg  forgiveness. — F.  W.  KRUMMACIIER  : 
Though  the  Lord  may  for  a  time  change  His 
countenance,  yet  with  His  own  people  He  "always 
means  faithfulness,  and  after  the  storm  always 
makes  the  sun  come  up  again  in  his  time. 
However  painfully  He  may  chastise,  His  word  of 
promise  alwavs  stands :  Can  a  woman  forget  her 
child?"  etc.  " 

Ver.  11.  FR.  ARNDT:  Where  the  sign  of  the 
Lord's  presence,  the  means  of  grace,  is,  there  the 
Lord's  presence  and  gracious  working  is  not 
wanting,  and  Avhere  this  enters  there  is  indeed 
blessing  upon  blessing,  as  in  Obed-edom's 
house. — SCIILIER  :  What  blessed  people  we  then 


first  become  when  we  receive  God's  word  into 
our  houses,  and  let  this  word  of  God  be  our 
heart's  joy  and  delight.  The  blessing  of  the 
Lord  dwells  where  God's  word  dwells. 

[Ver.  12.  SCOTT:  When  pious  men  who  have 
been  betrayed  into  unwarrantable  conduct  have 
had  time  for  self-examination,  searching  the 
Scriptures  and  prayer,  they  will  discover  and 
confess  their  mistakes,  and  be  reduced  to  a  better 
temper;  they  will  justify  God  in  His  corrections ; 
they  will  be  convinced  that  safety  and  comfort 
consist,  not  in  absenting  themselves  from  His 
ordinances,  or  in  declining  dangerous  services, 
but  in  attending  to  their  duty  in  a  proper  spirit 
and  manner ;  they  will  profit  by  their  own  errors. 
-TR.] 

Ver.  14.  DISSELHOFF:  David  was  full  of  joy 
because  he  perceived  that  entire  submission  of 
heart  to  God's  revealed  will  makes  one  truly  free 
and  blessed. — BERL.  B. :  The  joy  of  a  soul  is  un 
speakably  great,  which  finds  again  in  itself  the 
pure  and  holy  God,  whom  before  it  feared  to  re 
ceive. — F.  W.  KRUMMACHER:  David  gave  ex 
pression  to  that  which  swelled  in  his  bosom,  even 
in  corresponding  gestures  and  a  rhythmical  move 
ment. — The  idea  of  that  which  the  world  of  to 
day  is  wont  to  associate  with  the  word  dance,  is 
here  to  be  kept  quite  at  a  distance.  Dancing  was 
in  Israel  a  form  of  divine  service,  in  which  often 
— as  in  the  case  of  Miriam  and  her  companions 
after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea — the  highest  and 
holiest  inspiration  found  expression. — STARKE  : 
It  is  accordingly  a  shameful  misuse  to  justify 
voluptuous  dancing  by  David's  example. — S. 
SCIIMID  :  What  is  undertaken  in  God's  service 
must  be  done  with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the 
powers,  in  order  that  everybody  may  see  that 
one  is  in  real  earnest.— Ver.  15.  SCHLIER:  So 
we  have  here  a  popular  festival,  and  indeed  a 
right  joyous  popular  festival  full  of  festal  jubila 
tion,  and  the  occasion  of  the  festive  joy  is  nothing 
else  than  the  ark,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord. 
The  law  of  the  Lord  makes  a  whole  people,  with 
their  king  in  the  lead,  joyous  and  jubilant. — 
How  much  do  worldly  festivals  amount  to,  and 
how  little  do  Christian  festivals  !  what  a  jubilee 
in  the  one  case,  and  how  little  true  festal  joy  in 
the  other! — Our  fairest  and  most  delightful  popu 
lar  festivals  ought  to  be  our  Christian  festivals. 

Ver.  16.  STARKE:  Divine  and  heavenly  things 
are  to  worldly  hearts  only  folly ;  they  cannot 
know  them,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned,  1 
Cor.  ii.  14. — F.  W.  KRUMMACHER:  Even  at  the 
present  day,  alas !  there  is  still  no  lack  of  people 
like  Michal.  In  the  pure  fire  of  the  Spirit  from 
on  high  these  persons  also  see  only  a  morbid 
fanaticism;  in  the  most  animated  and  vigorous 
expression  of  hallowed  exaltation  of  soul,  a 
hypocritical  display.  .  .  .  The  life  from  and  in 
God  remains  a  mystery  to  every  one  until  through 
the  Spirit  of  God  Himself  it  'is  unsealed  to  his 
experience. 

Ver.  20.  [HENRY:  WTe  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  this  of  which  Michal  accused  him  was 
true  in  fact ;  David  no  doubt  observed  decorum, 
and  governed  his  zeal  with  discretion ;  but  it  is 
common  for  those  that  reproach  religion  thus  to 
put  false  colors  upon  it,  and  lay  it  under  the 
most  odious  characters.— TR.]— There  is  never 
wanting  to  pious  enthusiasm,  the  moment  when 
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it  again  gives  place  to  the  accustomed  quieter 
and  more  equable  state  of  mind.  David  did  not 
always  come-  home  in  so  exalted  a  frame  as  on 
that  festal  day.  But  lamentable  is  the  ease  of 
him  who  does  not  at  all  understand  the  eagle- 
flight  by  which  souls  devoted  to  God,  in  times 
of  especial  visitations  of  grace,  are  carried  up 
above  all  the  enclosures  of  their  wonted  every 
day  life,  and  transported  into  a  condition  in 
which  in  feeling  and  word  they  "soar  above  the 
heights  of  earth."— BKUL.  BI'B.:  After  the  soul 
lias  lost  all  its  own  greatness  and  all  the  joy 
drawn  from  itself,  it  has  no  other  joy  or  greatness 
than  the  joy  and  greatness  of  God.  Men  tilled 
with  mere  "carnal  prudence  cannot  bear  such  a 
condition.  Thcv  condemn  it  and  depise  those 
who  are  so  happy  in  possessing  it,  yea  they  chide 
it  still,  as  here"  Michal  reproaches  David  and 
passes  carnal  sentence  on  that  which  is  spiritual. 
Ver.  21  sqq.  DISSKLHOKF  :  A  heart  that  with 
all  the  forces  of  its  being  clings  so  closely,  so 
joyouslv,  to  God's  revelation,  or  rather  grows 
into  it,  draws  from  it  all  nourishment  and  re 
ceives  from  it  :ill  light,  such  a  heart  bears  as  u 
iuveious  fruit  that  unfeigned,  immovable  humi- 
ity.  whose  heart-refreshing  image  this  history 
nets  before  our  eyes. — lie  who  walks  in  such 
humility  before  (rod  and  men,  his  eye  is  not 
Minded  by  the  sunlight  of  good  days,  his  heart 
and  head  do  not  become  di/./y  on  the  heights  of 

In'ixperitv.  He  stands  firm,  whether  (Jod  leads 
fuu  into  the  gloomy  valley,  or  a  step  higher,  or 
upon  the  summit.  But  such  humility  is  born 
onlv  of  absolute  submission  under  (Jod's  law  and 
testimony. —  [SCOTT:  We  should  esteem  such 
reproaches  honorable,  and  determine  to  become 
still  more  vile  in  the  eyes  of  ungodly  revilers,  by 
abounding  in  those  services  which  they  despise. 
—  Roiuxsox  :  We  are  warned  from  the  examples 
of  ancient  saints  to  expect  opposition  and  con 
tempt,  as  far  as  we  disc-over  any  real  fervor  in 
the  service  of  God.  Nor  should  we  wonder  if  on 
such  an  occasion  "a  man's  foes  be  they  of  his 
own  household." — Tn.] — S.  SniMin:  It  is  better 
to  be  exulted  bv  Clod  with  the  lowlv  than  to  be 
humbled  by  (rod  with  the  proud.  Matt,  xxiii.  12. 
CHAMKK:  Honor  with  God  should  be  more 
highly  esteemed  than  honor  with  men.  John 
xii.  43. 

Ver.  23.  FR.  ARNDT:  Tf  we  look  back  once 
more,  we  see:  All  are  blessed  of  God,  David, 
Obed-edom,  the  rejoicing  people;  Michal  alone 
has  remained  unblessed.  Her  lack  of  blessing 
was  the  penalty  and  the  curse  of  her  pride. — 
[HALL:  David  came  to  bless  his  house  (ver.  20) ; 
Michal  brings  a  curse  upon  herself. — TR.] 

[Chap.  vi.  RABANFS  MAFRFS:  In  this  history 
we  see  humility  approved,  pride  condemned  and 
rashness  punished. — TR.] 

Chaps,  vi.  and  vii.  DISSELHOFF:  The  blessed 
secret  of  standing  firm  in  days  of  exaltation  and 
undisturbed  quiet.  Belonging  to  it  arc :  1 ) 
Humble,  unconditional  subjection  to  the  testimony 
of  God;  2)  Faithful,  genuine,  zealous  work  for 
the  honor  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  kingdom ;  3) 


1  Grateful  still  now  when  the  Lord  rejects  our  work 
for  Him,  and  wishes  to  work  in  our  own  hearts. 

[Vers.  IJ,  7.  Tin •  Jnti-  iij'  l'-nh:  \)  Its  occasion 
— neglect  of  a  known  commandment  of  God 
(Num.  vii.  ',» ;  \vr.  13'.  2)  Its  immediate  cause 
— irreverence  (Num.  iv.  !•">>.  3)  It<  general  les 
sons  for  u> ;  tor  example,  even  an  apparently 
little  thing  may  be  a  great  sin;  an  action  may 
seem  necessarv,  and  yet  be  wrong;  good  inten 
tions  do  not  excuse  disobedience;  we  mu.-t  not 
expect  to  help  God's  work  bv  measures  which 
God  forbids.— Tu.] 

[Ver.  8.  .1  inttn  <//.>-;>/«-«.W  vith  (i»<1 ;  thinking 
himself  wiser,  more  kind,  more  jiir-t  than  (iod. 
Really  perhaps  vexed  that  his  j^rand  solemnity 

1  was  interrupted,  his  rejoicing  people  disappointed, 

,  his  prestige  damaged,  his  eiieinie-  encouraged. 
Often  when  men  complain  of  Providence  on 
"high  moral"  grounds,  they  are  in  fact  mainly 
influenced  bv  some  secret  personal  feeling. — 
Now  highly  elated  with  >piritual  pride,  at  once 
thankful  and  self-complacent,  and  presently  de 
jected,  irritated  and  deposed  to  give  up  altoge 
ther  (ver.  (.l).  When  anv  promising  religious 
enterprise  of  which  >'•<•  have  had  the  lead  U  dis 
astrously  interrupted,  we  are  tempted  to  lind  fault 
with  Providence.— TR.] 

[V«-r.  lo.  Obcil-eiluin  €ind  ///«'  uric.  Israel  had 
long  slighted  the  ark  ;  l'/./,ah  had  been  slain  for 
making  too  free  with  it ;  1  >avid  had  shrunk  from  it 
in  mere  superstitious  tear  and  resentment  ;  (  )bed- 
edom  receives  it  gladlv,  deals  with  it  in  the  pre 
scribed  wav,  and  is  rewarded  by  a  rich  blessing. 
So  as  to  religion  in  general.  Some  neglect,  and 
greatly  lose;  some  profane,  and  are  ruined; 
some  misunderstand,  and  pervert  into  supersti 
tions  fear;  but  those  who  truly  welcome  and 

[  observe  it  according  to  its  real  nature  are  richly 
ble<scd  them>elves,'  and  may  by  their  example 

I  induce    others     to    seek    it     likewi.-c     i  ver.    12). 

[Ver.  12.  The  "city  of  David  "  now  becoming 
|  the  "city  of  Jehovah"   i  Ps.  ci.  8).     1     H«»w  it 
had  been  conquered;  2i  How  it  was  consecrated ; 
3)   How  it  was  to  be  prospered. —  Worthy  ]>nr]>rt*es 
1  of    a    Gnd-frdriiKj    nil,,-.      King    David's    devout 
!  programme  when  now  established  as  theocratic 
I  sovereign   (Ps.  ci.).      1)   As  to  his  personal   cha- 
j  racter  and  conduct  (Ps.  ci.  2.1  ;  2)   As  to   punish 
ment  and  prevention  of  evil-doing    fb.,  vcrs.  3->, 
!  7,  8)  ;  3)   As  to  encouragement  of  good  men  (/&., 
|  ver.  ()).     (Comp.  above,  "Hist,  and  Theol.,"  No. 
|  4,  latter  part.) — TR.] 

[Vers.  12-1 S.  Sermon  on  Ps.  xxiv.,  as  written 
i  for  this  occasion.  Comp.  Ps.  xv.  (See  above, 
"Hist,  and  Theol.,"  No.  4.  i  — Ver.  20.  He  that 
had  "blessed  the  people"  (ver.  18)  returns  to 
"bless  his  household."  Piety  in  public  and  in 
private — public  worship  and  family  worship.— A 
good  man,  after  public  religious  duties,  returns 
joyous,  thankful  and  loving  to  his  home — and 
meets  scolding  and  ridicule. — Vers.  10,  20-22. 
Religious  enthusiasm,  and  those  who  contemn 
and  ridicule  it.— Vers.  16-23.  Sermon  on  the 
history  of  Michal.  (Comp.  Henry  on  this  pas- 
aage.)— TB.] 
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II.  The  divine  consecration  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  by  the  promise  of  the  imperishable  kingly 
dominion  of  the  Davidic  house. 

CHAP.  VII.  1-29. 

1.  David's  purpose  to  build  the  Lord  a  house,  and  the  divine  promise  that  the  Lord  will 
build  him  a  house.    Vers.  1-1(5. 

1  AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  sat  in  his  house,  and  the  Lord   [Jehovah] 

2  had  given  him  rest1  round  about  from  all  his  enemies,  That  the  king  said  unto  Na 
than  the  prophet,  See  now,  I  dwell  in  an  house  of  cedar,  but  [and]  the  ark  of  God 
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dwelleth  within  curtains  [the  curtain].'2     And  Nathan  said  to  the  king,  Go,3  do  all 

4  that  is  in  thine  heart  [All,  etc.,  go  do],  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  is  with  thte.     And 
it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto  Nathan,* 

5  saying,  Go  and  tell  [say  to]  my  servant,  [ins.  to]  David,   Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Je- 

6  hovah],  Shalt5  thou  build  me  a  house  for  me  to  dwell  in?     Whereas  [For]  I  have 
not  dwelt  in  any  [a]  house  since  the  time  that  I  brought  up6  the  children  of  Israel 

,  7  cut  of  Egypt  even  to  this  day,  but  have  walked7  in  a  tent  and  in  a  tabernacle.  In 
all  the  placed  wherein  I  have  walked  with  all  the  children  of  Israel,  spake  I  a  word 
with  aiiy  of  the  tribes9  of  Israel,  whom  I  commanded  to  feed  my  people  Israel,  say - 

8  ing,  Why  build  ye  not  me  an  house  of  cedar?     Now,  therefore,  so  [And  now,  thus] 
shalt  thou  say  unto  my  servant,  [ins.  to]  David,  Thus  saith   the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
of  hosts,  I  took10  thee  from  the  sheepcote  [pasture],  from  following  the  sheep,  to  be 

9  ruler  over  my  people,  over  Israel ;  Anil  I  was  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  went- 
est,  and  have  cut  off  all  thine  enemies  out  of  thy  sight  [from  before  thee],  and  have 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  Sept.  KaTeKA-qporojUTjo-e  "caused  to  possess,"  reading   /|"IJ  for  rPJ- — TR.] 

2  [Ver.  2.  Sept.  "tent"  (  yTlX),  others  Stppeoj?  "curtain  of  skins."    Vulg.  has  the  plural  here,  as  in  1  Chron. 
xvii.  1.     The  difference  is  not'important.— Tn.J 

3  [Ver.  '-j.  This  word  (T~*)  is  wanting  in  a  few  MSS.  and  in  Syr.  and  Ar. ;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  expletive. — 'Is..] 

4  [Ver.  4.  "  Nathan  the  prophet  "  in  Syr.,  Ar.,  and  in  5  MSS.,  a  natural  scriplio  plena. — TR.] 

•6  [Ver.  5.  Philippson  :  wilt  thou  [wishest  thou  to]  build?;  ('alien:  is  it  thou  that  wishest?  Sept.  and  S.yr.: 
thou  shalt  not  build.  Cliald.  has:  a  house  for  my  presence  [Shekinahj  to  dwell  in.  We  may  render  either 
'•  shall ''  or  "will." — In  the  first  clause  some  MSS.  and  EDD.,  and  all  the  ancient  VSS.  except  Chald.  omit  the  se 
cond  "to,"  probably  to  ease  the  construction  ^us  in  Eng.  A.  V.);  so  also  in  ver.  8. — Tn.j 

G  [Ver.  6.  Thenius,  citing  the  ancient  VSS.  (especially  Sept.,  Syr.,  Chald.),  would  read  the  Perf.  TnyT\  instead 
of  the  Inf.  "•fnjjn,  <ind  would  then  supply  "^D'X;  but  the  masoretic  pointing  is  at  least  as  suitable  as  that  of  the 

VSS.,  and  these  last  may  easily  be  a  free  translation  of  our  text. — TR.] 

7  [Ver.  0.  Lit.:  '-have  been  walking,"  "have  been  a  perambulator." — TR.] 

8  i  Ver.  7.  So  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Chald.,  Ew.,  Then.,  Philippson,  C'ahen.    L>e  Wette  and  Erdmann  have  less  well  "in 
the  whole  f//Hc."— TK.] 

9  [Ver.  7.  This  reading  is  discussed  in  the  exposition. — TR.] 

10  [Ver.  S.  In  this  address  to  David  (vers.  8-10)  the  sequence  of  verb- forms  (in  respect  to  time)  presents  some 
difficulty.     The  passage  begins  with  a  Perf.  (past  time),  which  is  followed   in   regular  sequence  by  Waw  with 
Impr's.  till  we  reach  the  last  verb  in  ver.  9,  where  the  form  changes  to  Waw  with  Pert'.,  followed  by  similar  forms 
in  apparently  future  sequence  up  to  the  Athnach  in  ver.  11;  in  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  we  find  Waw  with 
Perf.,  win-re  the  time  is  present.    The  remaining  portion  (vers.  12-46)  is  clearly  future.    The  difficulty  concerns 
the  rendering  of  the  verbs  in  vers.  8-11.     Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  change  of  form  in  ver.  9  after  the  Ath 
nach  is  somewhat  strange  if  the  past  time  is  to  be  maintained,  and  on  the  other  hand,  for  future  time  we  should 
expect  the  Irnpf. ;  it  seems  better,  therefore,  to  take  it  as  present  (as  in  ver.  11).    But  in  ver.  10, 11  a  the  time  is 
more  naturally  fixed  as  future  by  the  Impfs.  that  there  occur,  and  the  introductory  Waw  with  Perf.  ('.HEi^l) 
may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  preceding  "•fVUfJ?  "  I  make,"  extends  into  the  future,  so  that  according 

to  the  law  of  sequence  it  would  be  followed  by  Perfs.  Thus,  then,  we  should  render  in  the  past  from  8  b  to  9  a, 
make  9  b  a  transitional  present,  10  and  11  a  future,  and  11  b  present.— This  is  nearly  the  order  of  the  Sept. ;  it  va 
ries  only  in  9  6  where  the  Greek  lias  the  Aorist  (so  Vulg.).  Philippson  and  Bib.-Com.  render  throughout  in  the 
past,  except  in  11  b  where  the  former  has,  and  the  latter  permits  the  present.  So  Bdttcher,  Then.,  Cahen.  The 
rendering  here  given  is  nearly  that  of  Eng.  A.  V.  and  Wellhausen. — According  to  the  one  view  God  has  given  His 
people  rest,  and  will  now  make  David  a  house  ;  according  to  the  other  He  has  cut  oft'  David's  enemies,  and  will 
give  him  rest  and  make  him  a  house. — The  past  form  in  ver.  1  "had  given  him  rest"  is  the  strongest  argument 
for  a  past  rendering  in  ver.  11,  and  therefore  throughout ;  but  this  is  not  conclusive,  since  the  "  rest  "  in  the  latter 
case  may  be  completer  than  in  the  former.— TR.J 
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made  thee  a  great11  name  like  unto  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are  in  the  earth. 

10  Moreover  [And]  I  will  appoint  a  place  for  my  people  Israel  and  will  plant  them, 
that  they  may  dwell  in  a  place  of  their  own  [and  they  shall  dwell   in   their  own 
place],  and  move  no  more  [and  no  more  be  disturbed],  neither  shall   the  children 

11  of  wickedness  afflict   them  any  more,  as  before'ime,  And  as  since   the  time  that  I 
commanded  judges  to  be  over  my  people  Israel,12  [.]  and  have  caused  [And  I  will 
cause]  thee  to  rest  from  all  thine  enemies,  also   [and]   the  Lord  [Jehovah]  telleth 
thee  that  he  [Jehovah]18  will  make  thee  an  house. 

12  And14  [o»i.  nii'l]   when    [When]  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  with 
thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,15 

lo  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom.  He  shall  build  an  house  for  my  name,  and  I  will 
stablish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  forever.  I  will  b>  his  lather,  and  he  shall  be 

14  my  sou.     If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten    him   with  the  rod  of  men  and  w  th 

15  the  stripes  of  the   children  of  men.     But  my  mercy  shall   not   depart16  away  from 

16  him,  as  I  took  it  from  Saul   whom  I  put  away  [m*.  from]    before   thee.     And  thy 
house  and  thy  kingdom    shall    be   established    [stable]   forever    before   thee  ;17  thy 
throne  shall  be  established  forever. 

2.  David's  prayer  as  answer  to  this  divine  promise.    Veis.  17-20. 

17  According  to  all  these   words   and   according  to  all   this   vision,  so  did  Nathan 

18  speak  unto  David.     Then  went  king  David  in  [And  king  David  went  in]  and  sat 
before  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and    he  said,  AVho  am  I,  ()  Lord   God  [(.)   lord   Jeho- 

J9  vah]18,  and  what  is  my  house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto?  And  this  was 
yet  a  small  thing  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord  God  [O  lord  Jehovah],  but  thou  hast  spoken 
also  of  thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  while  to  come.  And  is  this  the  manner  of 

20  man,  O  Lord  God?  [And  this  is  the  law  of  man,19  O  lord   Jehovah].     And  what 
can  [shall]  David  say  more  unto  thee?  for  thou,  Lord  God  [om.  Lord  God],  know- 

21  est  thy  servant  [ins.  lord  Jehovah].     For  thy  word's20  sake,  and  according  to  thine 
own  heart  hast  thou  done  all  these  great   things,  to  make  thy  servant  know  Hum. 

22  Wherefore  thou  art  great,  O  Lord  God  [Jehovah  God] ;  lor  there  is  none  like  thee, 
neither  is  there  any  [and  there  is  no]  God   beside  thee,  according  to'-'1  all    that  we 

23  have  heard  with  our  ears.     And-'2  what  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people, 
even  lorn,  even]  like  Israel,  whom  God  wreut  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  himself,  and 
to  make  him  a  name,  and  to  do  for  you  [them]  great  things    and   terrible,  for  thy 
land  [pm.  for  thy  laud,  ins.  to  drive  out]  before  thy  people,  which  thou  redeemedst 

11  [Ver.  0.  The  adj.  is  omitted  in  1  Chr.  xvii.  8,  and  in  Sept.,  which  is  hotter.— Ti:.] 

12  [Ver.  11.  The  first  clause  ofver.  11  is  now  i'as   th<>  connection  requires;  generally  taken  as  flic  fon<-Iu«ion 
ofver.  Hi,  with  a  full  stop  after  "  Israel  "  (but  1'hilippson  connects  it  with  tin.-  following:  "ami  since  tin-  tune  .  .  . 

I  have  caused  thee,  etc").    Instead  of  ^~)    'rijYjni  EwaM  rfollMW.Hl  by  Well h.)  reads  lS    '711  "and  I  will  eauso 

them  [Israeli  to  rest,"  on  the  ground  that  here  (from  ver.  101)  it  is  Israel  that  is  spoken  of.  Tin's  n-adinir  w. .iil«l 
remove  the  above-mentioned  objection  to  the  future  rendering,  but  <-unn<>t  he  regarded  a<  mop-  than  a  conjec 
ture,  since  in  such  a  discourse  the  change  of  reference  (as  in  the  last  clause  ofver.  11)  would  not  !•<•  strange.— Taj 

13  [Ver.  11.  The  proper  name  "Jehovah  "  is  here  inserted  probably  for  clearness.— Tn.j 

»  [Ver.  12.  There  is  uo  connective  in  the  text,  but  1  Chr.  xvii.  11  and  Sept.,  pretix  nTTI  "  and  it  shall  come  to 

pass."  which,  according  to  Wellh.,  has  here  fallen  out  by  reason  of  the  preeedini:  HUT-— Tn.1 

15  f  Ver.  12.  The  divergences  of  the  text  of  Chron.  from  ours  are  obvious.     The  f,,nn.  r  i<  briefer  and  simpler, 
and  confines  itself  to  the  expression  of  the  divine   blessing,  omitting  (as  unessential)  the  minatory  clause  in 
ver.  14.— Tn.; 

16  [Ver.  15.  Instead  of  the  Qnl  we  find  Hiph.  "I  will  not  remove"  in  1  Oir.  xvii.  M.  Sept..  Vulsj..  Syr.,  Ar.,  which 
form  De  Kossi  thinks  is  supported  by  some  MSS..  which  have  1  sing,  l^al  Imnf.  pCXi;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
decide  between  the  two  readings. — So  in  the  latter  clause  of  this  verse  Sept.  has  xnft^  cnrtyrqaa.  a<y  <av  a.trta~rr)va 
tK  Trpoo-ujn-ov  pov  "as  I  removed  it  from  those  whom  I  removed  from  before  me,"  and  Chron.:  "as  I  took  it   from 
him  that  was  before  thee."    Here  from  the  connection  the  "  thee"  of  the  Heb.  seems  preferable  to  the  "  me  "  of 
Sept.:  as  between  "Samuel"  and  "Chron."  the  general  presumption  is  that  the  latter  condense*  and  abbreviates 
an  originally  longer  text,    The  "Saul "  may  be  insertion  for  clearness  of  reference,  and  the  difference  in  the  two 
texts  may  be  connected  with  the  repetition  of  the  verb  'jTT DH  (which  in  Kng.  A.  V.  is  here  given  by  the  two  words 

"  took  "  and  "  put  away  ").  It  is  perhaps  better  to  suppose  that  the  two  editors  (of  "  Samuel "  and  "  Chron.")  have 
wrought  the  original  material  each  in  his  own  wav.— Tu.J 

7  (Ver.  16.  Some  MSS.  and  Sept.  and  Syr  read  -before  me,"  which  is  preferred  by  De  Rossi.— Tu.] 

18  [Ver.  IS.  In  Heb. :  Adonai  Jnhveh.  Where  this  combination  occurs,  the  Masonic*  call  the  second  name 
Elohim  (instead  of  the  ordinary  Adonaij;  the.  Chald.  has  Jahveh  Klohim,  Syr.  Lord  God,  Sept.  icvpio?  nov  «rpio« 
and  Vulg.  DomtfNU  Dcus.  whence  Eng.  A.  V.  Lord  God.— TR.] 

9  [Ver.  19.  For  discussion  of  the  text  of  this  clause  see  Exposition  and  Notes.— TR.| 

»  (Ver.  -21.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  whereas  Sept.  here  has  "  for  thy  servant's  sake"  (as  1  Chr.  xvii.  10),  it  omits 
this  elause  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Chron.;  this  may  point  to  a  correction  of  the  text  by  the  Greek  translators 
(\Vellh.  takes  a  similar  view,  holding  the  Sept.  "according  to  thy  heart  thou  hast  done"  to  be  taken  from  Chr.). 
The  context  seems  to  favor  the  reading  in  Chron.— TR.| 

-1    Ver  22.  In  some  good  MSS.  and  EDO.  "  in  all,"  which  is  preferred  by  De  Rossi  — Tn.l 

82  [Ver.  2J.  The  text  of  this  verse  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  restored,  even  after  introducing  the  changes 
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24  to  thee  from  Egypt, /rom  the  [om.  from  the]  nations  and  th'r.r  gods?     For  [And] 
thou  hast  confirmed  to  thyself  thy  people  Israel  to  be  a  people  unto  thee  forever, 
and  thou,  Lord  [Jehovah],  art  become  their  God. 

25  And  now,  O  Lord  [Jehovah]  God,  the  word  that  thou  hast  spoken  concerning 
thy  servant  and  concerning  his  house,  establish  it  [pm.  it]  forever,  and  do  as  thou 

26  hast  said.     And  let  thy  mime  be  magnified  forever,  saying,  The  Lord  [Jehovah] 
of  hosts  is  the  \_orn.  the]  God  over  Israel  ;  and  let  the  house  of  thy  servant  David 

27  be  established  before  thee.     For  thou,  O  Lord   [Jehovah]  of  hosts.  God  of  Israel, 
hast  revealed  to  thy  servant,  saying,  I  will  build  thee  an  house;  therefore  hath  thy 

28  servant  found  in  his  heart  to  pray  this  prayer  unto  thee.     And  now,  O  Lord  God, 
[lord  Jehovah],  thou  art  that  [owi.  that]  God,  and  thy  words  be  true  [are23  truth], 

29  and  thou  hast  promised  [spoken]  this  goodness  unto  thy  servant;  Therefore  [And] 
now,  let  it  please  thee  to  bless  the  house  of  thy  servant  that  it  may  continue  forever 
before  thee  ;  for  thou,  O  Lord  God   [lord   Jehovah],  hast  spoken  it,  and  with  thy 
blessing  let  [shall]  the  house  of  thy  servant  be  blessed  forever. 


suggested  by  the  Chronicles-text  fas  given  in  the  brackets).  There  seems  to  be  a  minding  of  two  forms  of  asser 
tion,  in  one.  of  which  Israel  is  compared  with  a  heathen  nation  and  Jehovah  with  a  false  god.  while  in  the  other 
the  comparison  expresses  only  what  Jehovah  had  done  for  Israel.  To  the  first  form,  perhaps,  belongs  the  Sept. 
phrase  ''what  other  nation."  and  the  Plu.  verb  "went"  in  "Samuel,"  and  to  the  second  belong  the  phrases  "for 
you."  "  for  thy  land," '•  redeemedst  from  Egypt."  As  regards  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  versions,  the  Vulg. 
renders  our  Heb.  text  (as  Eng.  A.  V.\  except  that  it  has  at  the  end  "  nation'"  instead  of  '•  nations"  (because  elo- 
him  has  the  Sing,  suffix);  the  Cliald.  gives  the  Heb.  paraphrastieally  :  and  wiio  is  as  thy  people,  as  Israel,  a  peo 
ple  one,  chosen  .  .  .  whom  men  sent  from  Jehovah  went  to  redeem  .  '.  .  till  they  came  to  the  land  of  thy  presence 

which  thou  gavest  to  them,"  etc. ;  Syr.  "  on  the  earth  aforetime  "  l'J£3p  '"jlpNS);  Sept.  has  "other  nation''  (in 
stead  of  "  one  nation  "j,  ''  as  God  led  them  "  (O/H  instead  of  O/H))  ''  to  drive  out  ("as  in  Chron.)  .  .  .  nations  and 
II  •  :  T 

tents"  (Q'  'TIN  for  DTi'X).     Instead  of  •'  for  you,"  Vulg.  and  Chald.  have  "  for  them  ;"  our  text  here  is  defended 

by  "Bottchor  and  Erdmann.  but  even  if  <uch  change  of  conception  is  possible  for  David,  it  is  harsh  and  is  perhaps 
better  omitted  in  a  translation. — See  further  in  tin-  Exposition. — Tit.] 

2a  [Ver.  2s.  The  fut.  rendering  is  given  by  Sept.,  Syr.,  Vulir..  but  the  Pres.  is  better  (with  Then,  and  Erd 
mann),  because  the  whole  clause  is  a  declaration  of  what  (iod  is  essentially.  Philippson  has  less  well:  "and  thy 
words  will  be  (wcrden,  '  become,')  truth,  since  thou  hast  spoken." — Tu.j 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

1.  David's  purpose,  to  build  tJie  Lord  a  house, 
and  the  (Urine  prohibition  with  the  promise  that 
the  Lord  will  build  him  a  house.  Yers.  1-lfj 
(1  Chron.  xvii). 

Yers.  1-3.  Dui-ifl's  resolution  to  build  the  Lord 
a  house  is  approved  by  the  prophet  Nathan.  Com}). 
1  Chron.  xvii.  1,  2. 

ATer.  1.  And  when  the  king  dwelt  in  his 
house  (comp.  ver.  11).  What  follows  oceurred 
not  only  after  David  had  built  his  royal  palace, 
but  also  after  he,  having  secured  external  quiet, 
had  taken  up  his  permanent  abode  therein.  The 
starting-point  of  David's  words  in  ver.  2  (like 
that  of  the  narrative)  is  the  "house"  in  which 
lie  dwelt.  [Philippson:  Abarbanel  refers  to 
Deut.  xii.  9,  10  sq.,*  supposing  that  David 
thought  the  condition  there  laid  down  to  have 
now  reached  a  fulfilment. — TR.]  —  And  the 
Lord  had  given  him  rest  round  about 
from  all  his  enemies. — According  to  these 
words  the  following  narrative  cannot  be  put 
chronologically  immediately  after  the  Philistine 
war  related  in  ch.  v.,  which  view  the  position  of 
this  section  after  ch.  vi.  might  seem  to  favor. 
Decisive  against  this  is  the  phrase:  "round about 
from  all  his  enemies"  and  ver.  9 :  "I  have  cut  off 
all  thy  enemies  before  thee."  The  temporary 
quiet  that  David  gained  by  that  double  victory 
over  the  Philistines  he  used  to  bring  the  ark  to 
Zion ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  involved  in 


*  [To  tli  is  Joseph  us  perhaps  alludes  when  he  says 
(A»t.  7,  4,4)  that  Moses  predicted  the  building  of  the 
temple. — Tu.j 


new  wars  begun  by  Israel's  enemies  round  about, 
first  by  the  Philistines,  according  to  the  narra 
tion  in  ch.  viii.  Not  till  he  had  crushed  all 
Israel's  pressing  enemies  could  he  wish  to  carry 
out  his  determination  to  build  a  house  for  the 
Lord.  On  account  of  its  factual  connection  with 
the  account  of  the  ark  the  history  of  this  deter 
mination  is  attached  to  ch.  vi.,  the  narrative 
throughout,  indeed,  not  appearing  to  be  strictly 
chronological,  but  bearing  the  impress  of  a  group 
ing  of  the  several  sections  according  to  certain 
principal  points  of  view.  (In  chs.  viii.-xii.  the 
external  wars,  in  xiii.-xx.  the  internal  difficul 
ties,  and  in  xxi.  sq.  detached  occurrences  in 
David's  life  are  brought  together  without  chro 
nological  sequence.)  But  it  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that  "  our  narrative  is  to  be  put  in  the  last  part 
of  David's  life"  (Then.),  since,  according  to  yer. 
11,  he  had  still  other  wars  to  carry  on  against 
the  enemies  of  Israel,  for  which  reason  precisely, 
and  because  he  had  to  be  on  his  guard  without, 
the  peaceful  work  of  temple-building  could  not 
be  executed  (as  Solomon  also  expressly  affirms, 
1  Kings  v.  17)  ;  and  since  the  promise  in  ver.  12 
refers  to  the  seed,  that  will  yet  proceed  from  his 
body.  The  time  of  the  words :  "  when  the  Lord 
had  given  him  rest"  (wanting  in  Chron.),  is  to 
be  put  after  that  of  the  wars  in  ch.  viii.,  whereby 
David  secured  his  throne  against  "  enemies  round 
about,"  without  being  able  thus  to  exclude  fur 
ther  wars ;  his  resolution  to  build  a  temple  can 
be  referred  only  to  a  temporary  rest  after  his 
first  victorious  contests  against  all  his  enemies. — 
[Comp.  the  language  in  xxii.  1  and  Josh,  xxiii. 
1.— Til.]  —  Ver.  2.  David  communicated  this 
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resolution  to  the  prophet  Xathan,  who,  according 
to  this,  stood  in  a  conlidential  relation  to  him  as 
counsellor,  and  this  is  continued  not  only  by 
Nathan's  reproof  after  the  sin  with  Bathsheba, 
but  also  by  the  fact  (xii.  25)  that  Solomon's  edu 
cation  was  committed  to  him,  and  he  with 
David's  approval  anointed  Solomon  as  successor 
to  his  father  while  the  latter  was  still  living  ( 1 
Kings  i.  34).  [On  Nathan  see  Erdmann's  Intro 
duction  and  the  Bible-Dictionaries. — Tu.J  — 
David  states  to  Nathan  as  the  ground  of  his  reso 
lution  the  contract  that  he  dwelt  in  a  palace  »f 
cedar,  while  the  ark  of  God  stood  within  the  cur 
tains,  that  is,  simply  in  a  tent  (vi.  15).  Tin- 
word  here  used  ('"U""^^)  means  in  Ex.  xxvi.  2 
sq.  the  inner  cover  composed  of  several  curtains, 
that  was  spread  over  the  board-structure  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  Phi.  is  used  in  Isa.  liv.  2  as  = 
"tent,"  and  in  Song  of  Songs  i.  5;  Jcr.  iv.  20  as 
=  "tents."  The  ''within"  refers  to  the  drapery 
formed  by  the  curtains;  Chron.  has  "  under  cur 
tains."  David's  words  express  the  pious,  humble 
disposition  in  which  la's  purpose  was  founded. 
The  utterance  of  the  purpose  itself  is  not  added  to 
this  statement  of  its  (/round,  but  is  presupposed  in 
Nathan's  approval  [ver.  ,S].  All  that  is  in  thy 
heart,  that  is,  in  this  connection,  what  thoii  ha<t 
resolved  on,  comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  7;  2  Kings  x.  '.\0. 
For  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  where  the  preceding 
"  do"  is  based  on  the  Lord's  leading,  under  which 
David,  as  theocratic  king,  stands.  Nathan  cha 
racterises  David's  purpose  as  one  well-pleasing 
to  the  Lord.  J.  II.  Michaelis:  "out  of  his  own 
mind,  not  by  divine  revelation." 

Vers.  4-1(5.  The  divine  revelation  to  Saffian  for 
David  and  his  house. 

a.  Vers.  4-7.  Not  David  is  to  build  the  Tjord  a 
house. — Ver.  4.  In  that  night,  following  the 
day  on  which  David  held  the  above  conversation 
with  Nathan,  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 
Nathan.  Nothing  is  said  here  of  a  divine 
revelation  through  a  dream  (comp.  Num.  xii.  G; 
1  Kings  iii.  5),  or  through  a  vision  and  the  hear 
ing  of  a  voice  (comp.  1  Sam.  iii,  5,  10,  15),  but 
the  u'ord  of  the  Lord  is  described  as  having  come 
to  Nathan  by  night;  that  is,  it  is  related  that  he 
received  a  divine  revelation  in  the  form  an/} 
through  the  medium  of  the  word,  he  receiving  its 
content  with  the  inner  ear  of  the  Spirit  as  a  di 
vine  decision  respecting  that  which  was  stirring 
his  heart.  Comp.  Isa.  xxi.  10.  By  the  conver 
sation  held  with  David  during  the  dav  Nathan's 
soul  with  all  its  thoughts  and  feelings  was  con 
centrated  on  David's  great  and  holy  purpose ; 
this  was  the  psychological  basis  for  the  divine 
inspiration  that  forms  the  content  of  the  following 
revelation,  and  not  in  inner  contradiction  with, 
but  in  distinction  from  his  answer  to  David, 
informs  him  that  the  purposed  temple-building 
is  to  be  executed  according  to  the  Lord's  will  not 
by  David,  hut  by  his  seed. — Ver.  5.  Nathan  re 
ceives  the  divine  revelation  that  he  may  official  Iv 
impart  it  to  David.  —  Shouldest  [or,  shall] 
thou  build  me  a  houso  to  dwell  in  ?— The 
question  has  a  negative  significance  =  thou 
shouldest  [shalt]  not.  Chron.,  interpreting  the 
meaning,  has:  "not  thou."  Certainly  Nathan's 
assent  to  David's  thought  that  a  house  ought  to 
be  built  for  the  Lord  is  not  thereby  set  aside ; 


but  it  is  true  that  the  opinion  that  Darid  himself 
is  to  be  the  builder  is  corrected  into  this  other, 
that  this  resolution  is  to  be  tirst  carried  out  by 
his  seed.  Hengstenberg's  interpretation,  there 
fore,  that  David  is  to  build  the  house  not  person 
ally,  but  in  his  seed  [Christul.,  Kinj.tr.  1.  12»i], 
is  forced  and  in  contradiction  both  with  his  word 
and  with  Solomon's  interpretation  (I  Kings  viii. 
15-21  |. —  Yer.  (>.  The  reason  for  the  n<>.  It  is 
logically  obvious  that  this  reason  mu-t  stand  in 
some  relation  to  the  sense  in  which  the  "  >halt 
thou?"  is  spoken.  Xot  than  shall  build  me  a 
house,  for:  Lj  "1  have  not  dwelt  in  a  house  from 
the  day  when  1  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egvpt  to  thi<  dav."  During  this  whole 
period,  while  the  people  had  yet  no  secure,  linn, 
unendangered  dwelling-place,  the  symbol  of  the 
Lord's  presence  and  dwelling  amid  His  people 
could  also  have  no  permanent  abode.  But  I 
was  a  wanderer  in  tent  and  dwelling- 
place,  that  is,  as  the  people  was  in  fon-tant 
movement  and  unquiet,  so  my  abode  was  of  ne- 
cessitv  a  movable  tent,  wandering  from  place  to 
place;  the  allusion  is  to  the  necessary  frequent 
change  of  place  of  the  sanctuarv,  lir.-t  in  the  wil 
derness,  and  then  during  the  unquiet  movements 
hither  and  thither  in  the  land  itself  Miilgal,  Shi- 
loh,  Noli,  (iibeoni.  Comp.  1  Chron.  xvii.  5: 
"  and  I  was  from  tent  to  tent  and  from  dwelling 
to  dwelling."  There  is  no  sufficient  ground  lor 
distinguishing  "tent"  and  ''dwelling"  as  tent- 
frame  and  tent-roivv  (ThetiJ  ;  rather  the  "dwell 
ing"  is  to  be  taken  with  Keil  as  explicative:  in 
a  tent,  which  was  mv  dwelling.  —  [The  word 
mishkan,  rendered  in  Kng.  A.  V.  "tabernacle,'' 
sometimes  means  the  whole  structure  built  by 
Moses,  as  in  Ex.  xxxv.  11,  where  ii  includes  the 
boards,  the  tent  in/id,  the  goatskin-curtain)  and 
the  covering  (inikxeh,  the  curtains  of  ram  skins 
and  seal-skins).  Elsewhere  (as  in  Ex.  xl.  l*i  it 
denotes  the  board-structure  with  the  inner  cur 
tains  of  blue,  purple  and  scarlet;  and  again  it  is 
used  (Ex.  xxvi.  6)  apparently  lor  the  inner  cur 
tains  alone.  It  seems  clear  that  technically  the 
ohel  or  tent  signified  the  outer  cloth  of  goat-skin, 
and  the  mikseh  or  covering  the  two  protecting 
heavv  cloths  of  ram  skin  and  seal  skin,  the 
mishkan  proper  denoting  the  rest  of  the  structure; 
but  it  is  not  so  probable  that  the  technical  dis 
tinction  is  introduced  here;  the  interpretation 
of  Keil  seems  better.  Still,  taking  the  somewhat 
different  reading  in  Chron.,  we  may  suppose  that 
each  of  the  terms  ohel  and  mishkan  is  put  for  the 
whole  structure  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  a 
variation  of  terms  for  the  sake  of  filling  out  the 
conception,  the  former  rather  suggesting  the 
wilderness,  the  latter  the  land  of  Canaan.— Tu.] 
— Ver.  7.  2.  To  the  statement  that  the  Lord  had 
hitherto  had  no  fixed  dwelling,  but  had  dwelt  only 
in  a  mmwbfe  tent,  is  appended  a  second,  that  in  all 
this  time  He  had  never  giwn  command  to  build 
Him  a  fixed  abode.— In  all  wherein  I  walked, 
that  is,  in  my  whole  walk,  during  the  whole  time 
that  I  walked  among  all  the  children  of  Israel. 
These  words  are  to  be  taken  not  with  the  pre 
ceding  (ver.  6),  which  form  the  adversative  defi 
nition  of  the  immediately  preceding  declaration, 
but  with  the  following,  and  correspond  in  context 
with  the  statement  of  time  in  ver.  0:  ''from  the 
day  ...  to  thL»  day."  The  "walking"  denotes 
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the  self-witness  of  the  divine  presence,  might  and 
help  in  the  whole  historical  development  of  Israel 
up  to  this  time.  Spake  I  a  word  with  any 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ?— Instead  of 
"tribes"  ("133$)  Chron.  has  "judges"  ("03$), 
which  is  adopted  by  Ewald,  Bertheau,  Thenius, 
Bunsen,  after  ver.  11.  But  the  "judges"  are 
there  mentioned  in  a  totally  different  connection 
of  thought;  and  if  this  were  the  original  word,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  origination 
and  general  unquestioned  acceptance  of  the  diffi 
cult  "  tribes."  The  reading  of  the  text  "  tribes"  is 
to  be  retained  with  Maurer,  Botteher,  Keil,  Heng- 
stenberg.  Maurer  correctly  remarks:  "those 
tribes  are  to  be  understood  that  before  the  time 
of  David  attained  the  supremacy,  as  Ephraim, 
Dan,  Benjamin.  Bottcher  gives  a  complete  list 
of  the  tribes  that  successively  attained  the  head 
ship  through  the  Judges  chosen  from  them. 
[Abarbanel  (quoted  by  Philipps.)  renders  "scep 
tres"  =  "judges,"  but  this  is  not  admissible.  On 
the  text  see  "Text,  and  Gramm." — TR.]  The 
"feeding"  (a  figure  derived  from  the  shepherd, 
who  goes  before  the  flock,  leads  it  to  pasture  and 
protects  it)  denotes  the  guidance  and  defence  of 
the  whole  people,  to  which  one  tribe  was  called, 
and  which  it  accomplished  through  the1  judge  that 
represented  it.  The  Chronicler  had  only  the  line 
of  judges  in  mind;  his  alteration  is  a  collateral 
text  that  serves  very  well  to  explain  the  main 
text.  Why  build  ye  not  me  a  house  of  ce 
dar  ?  * — That  is,  a  permanent  and  costly  sanctuary, 
worthy  of  my  glory.  Comp.  1  Kings  viii.  16, 
where  Solomon,  with  reference  to  these  words, 
cites  as  the  Lord's  word:  "  I  chose  no  city  among 
all  the  trihes  of  Israel  to  build  me  a  house."  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  07  is  in  like  manner  elucidatory  of  this 
passage;  for  there  the  choice  of  David  as  prince, 
and  of  Zion  as  the  place  of  the  sanctuary,  is  rep 
resented  as  if  it  were  the  choice  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  after  the  rejection  of  Ephraim.  [Synopsis 
Criticorum:  In  this  discourse  of  God  some  things 
are  omitted  that  are  afterwards  represented  as 
having  been  said  here,  as  in  1  Kings  viii.  16,  18, 
25;  1  Chron.  xxii.  8,  9;  xxviii.  6;  it  is  Scriptural 
usage  not  always  to  report  the  whole  of  a  dis 
course,  but  sometimes  to  give  a  brief  summary. — 
TR.]  Thus  in  vers.  6,  7,  looking  at  the  whole 
past  of  the  people,  one  side  of  the  reason  for  the 
"shalt  thou?"  in  ver.  5  is  given:  From  the  begin 
ning  of  the  history  till  now  a  permanent  dwelling 
for  the  Lord,  instead  of  the  moving  tent,  had 
neither  actually  existed  (because  not  possible  under 
the  circumstances),  nor  been  divinely  commanded* 
[There  is  no  reproof  to  David  in  this. — TR.] 

6.  Yers.  8-11.  The  other  side  of  the  reason  lies 
in  the  history  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  David, 
which  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Lord  will  build 
David  a  house  before  a  house  can  be  built  to  the 
Lord. — Ver.  8.  The  Lord's  first  manifestation  of 
favor  to  him  was  his  elevation  from  the  lowliness  of 
the  shcr.kcrd-life  to  the  office  and  dignity  of  prince 
over  Israel.  '"From  the  sheepfold"  (HP)  see  PS- 
Ixxviii.  70.  [Better:  "from  the  pasture."  The 
word  means  "habitation,"  which  in  reference  to 

*  [Bib.  Comm.:  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  a  totally  dif 
ferent  tree  fro  11  what  we  improperly  call  Virginia  cedar 
(Junipcrus  Virginiand).  It  is  a  close-grained,  light-co 
lored  yellowish  wood,  with  darker  knots  and  veins. 

-TR.J 


flock  means,  not  where  they  spend  the  night 
(which  is,  as  Thenius  says,  n~n.ll),  but  where  they 
feed  (see  Isa.  Ixv.  10,  where  Eng.  A.  V.  has  im 
properly  "fold"),  and  this  suits  the  context  of  our 
passage. — TR.]  To  this  was  added  the  continuous 
revelation  of  His  gracious  presence :  Ver.  9. — 
I  was  with  thee  in  all  thy  going.— These 
two  facts,  the  elevation  of  David  to  be  king  and 
his  constant  attendance  [by  God]  in  all  his  walk, 
answer  to  the  elevation  of  Israel  to  be  his  people, 
and  the  Lord's  walking  with  them  (vers.  6,  7). 
The  wars  hitherto  waged  form  the  third  stadium: 
I  have  cut  off  all  thy  enemies  before  thee. 
— These  wars,  however,  were  the  wars  of  the 
Lord,  waged  by  Him  as  king  of  his  people  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  -S).  On  this  plane  of  the  Lord's  exhibition 
of  power  in  wars  and  victories  over  enemies  rises 
the  (/lory  of  the  great  name  that  the  Lord  has  made 
for  him  in  the  sight  of  the  nations  round  about 
(comp.  Psalm  cxxxii.  17,  18;  1  Chr.  xiv.  17). — 
Ver.  10.  These  gradually  advancing  manifesta 
tions  of  the  Lord's  favor  to  David  look  to  the 
u'cll-bcing  of  the  people  of  Israel:  1)  He  thereby 
prepared  a  place  for  them  [Erdmann  renders:  "I 
prepared  a  place,"  etc.;  see  ''Text,  and  Gram."* 
— TR.]  ;  that  is,  by  subduing  their  enemies  made 
room  for  a  safe,  uuendangered  expansion  in  the 
promised  land;  2)  Planted  them — that  is,  on  the 
soil  thus  cleansed  and  made  safe  He  established 
a  firm,  deep-rooted  national  life;  3)  They  dwell  in 
their  [ou'/i]  place,  their  life-power  unfolds  itself 
within  the  limits  secured  them  by  the  Lord ;  4) 
Tltey  shall  no  longer  be  affrighted  by  restless  ene 
mies.  In  these  words  the  discourse  turns  to  the 
future  of  the  people.  The  sense  is:  after  all  these 
manifestations  of  favor  in  the  past  up  to  this  time, 
the  Lord  will  for  the  future  assure  His  people  a 
position  and  an  existence,  wherein  they  shall  no 
more  experience  the  affliction  and  oppression  that 
they  sultered  from  godless  nations.  The  "as  be- 
foivtime"  refers  to  the  beginning  of  the  people's 
history  in  K</i/pt.  The  words  in  ver.  1 1  from 
"and  as  since"  to  "Israel"  belong  with  the  "be- 
foretime"  as  chronological  datum,  and  depend  on 
the  "as"  in  ver.  10.  And  from  the  time 
•when  I  ordained  Judges  over  my  people 
Israel. — That  is,  not  merely  during  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  but  on  from  the  time  when  the 
judges  began  to  lead  the  people,  since  the  Prep, 
"from"  [Eng.  A.  V-:  "since"]  gives  only  the  ter 
minus  a  quo,  and  consequently  the  period  of  the 
continuous  oppression  of  the  people  by  surround 
ing  nations  in  the  time  after  the  judges  till  now  is 
not  excluded.  This  glance  at  the  history  of  Is 
rael's  affliction  and  oppression  from  the  beginning 
on  answers  to  the  glance  at  the  Lord's  presence 
and  walk  with  them  during  their  long  period  of 
wandering.  All  this  the  Lord  has  done  to  the 
people  through  His  servant  David  (comp.  Psalm 
Ixxxix.  22-24).  The  usual  connection  of  these 
words  with  the  following:  "and  from  the  time 

that have  I  caused  thee  to  rest"    (so  still 

Ilengst.  ubi  sup.  [p.  130])  is  untenable — because: 
1)  we  thus  have  the  impossible  statement  that 
God  gave  David  rest  from  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges  on,  and  2)  the  period  of  the 
Judges  was  any  thing  but  a  time  of  quiet.  And 


*  [The  general  sense  is  not  changed  by  this  slight 
difference  of  translation.— TB.J 
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I  give  thee  rest  from  all  thy  enemies.— 

The  verb  (Pert',  with  Waw  eonsec.)  is  to  be  un 
derstood  of  the  future,  as  is  usual  with  this  form 
when,  as  here,  a  future  precedes.  "  In  the  quiet 
progress  of  the  discourse  the  Future  here  passes 
over  into  quiet  description"  ((res.  \  12<5, ^J).  It  is 
also  here  to  be  considered  that  the  Perf.  refers  to 
Future  in  aaxe.ve.rati.onx  and  <t*x>trrtiic<>>t.  To  take 
the  verb  in  a  Perfect  sense  [  =  1  have  given  rest], 
the  narrative  concerning  the  past  in  ver.  9  being 
thereby  resinned  (  Do  Wette,  Thenius  [Bible  Com 
mentary,  Philippson]),  is  inadmissible,  because 
the  discourse  has  already  in  the  preceding  words 
turned  to  the  future,  and  such  a  retrogressive  re 
petition,  considering  the  rapid  advance  elsewhere 
in  all  these  words,  would  be  intolerable'.  David's 
present  rest  (ver.  1)  was  only  a  temporary  one— 
for  the  hostile  nations  were  ever  seeking  opportu 
nity  to  assault  Israel.  Although  David's  wars  and 
victories  hitherto  had  so  far  firmly  established 
Israel  that  the  former  times  of  "terror  and  dis 
tress"  could  not  return,  yet  his  reign  was  a  con 
stant  war  with  the  hostile  nations  around,  in  or 
der  to  maintain  the  security  that  had  been  won, 
and  to  ward  off  the  freshly  inpressing  enemies. 
To  tin's  continuing  unquiet  refers  //«•///•>•/  />/-o//j/W 
of  the  Lord  to  David:  "  I  will  give  thee  rest  from 
all  thy  enemies."  The  Chrou.  has  I  ver.  1<>i: 
"and  1  subdue  all  thy  enemie<,  and  tell  it  thee, 
and  a  house  will  the  Lord  build  thee."*  The 
second  ili-dnration  is  introduced  by  the  words:  "the 
Lord  announces  to  thee"  I  not,' has  announced), 
"causes  to  he  announced."  Thereby  the  promise 
itself:  The  Lord  will  build  thee  a  house  is 
raised  to  its  supereminent  importance  above-  all 
the  preceding  words.  In  it  culminates  the  gra 
dually  rising  line  of  the  Lord's  exhibitions  of  fa- 
yor  to  David,  and  through  him  to  the  people. 
The  "house"  is  the  royal  authority  in  Nrael, 
which  is  assured  and  established  for  his  family. 
According  to  these  words  (vers.  5-7  and  S-ll) 
there  are  two  principal  grounds  for  the  Lord's 
negative  answer  to  David's  determination  to  build 
him  a  house:  1)  as  the  Lord  could  have  no  fixed 
dwelling-place  amid  His  people,  so  long  as  they 
were  wandering  out  of  Canaan,  and  in  Canaan 
were  constantly  disquieted  by  enemies  and  driven 
hither  and  thither,  so  also  David's  rule,  in  spite 
of  victories  over  enemies,  was  still  too  much  dis 
quieted  by  external  enemies  that  had  to  be 
fought,  he  being  especially  called  thereby  to  se 
cure  to  the  people  a  settled  permanent  existence 
for  the  future.  Hence  now  also  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Lord  amid  His  people  can  have  no 
other  form  than  that  of  the  tent,  the  symbol  of  Is 
rael's  wandering,  which  was  to  be  ended  and 
quick d  tirst  by  David's  battles  and  victories. 
2)  David  had  indeed  declared  that  he  wished  to 
perform  something  for  the  Lord  in  the  building 
of  a  house,  but  this  human  plan  should  and  could 
not  reach  fulfilment  except  and  before  the  Lord 
had  completed  His  manifestations  of  favor  to  Da 
vid  and  carried  out  His  plan,  which  looked  to 
confirming  the  royal  authority  for  his  house  and 
family  forever,  and  thereby  assuring  the  well-be 
ing  of  the  people.  What  the  Lord  had  hitherto 
done  for  David,  and  through  him  for  Israel,  was 
only  the  beginning  of  this  confirmation  of  his 

*  [The  sense  is  the  same  as  in  Samuel. — TB.] 


kingdom;  it  was  by  its  assured  connection  for  all 
the  future  with  David's  posterity  that  the  firm 
foundation  was  first  laid,  on  which  could  be  car 
ried  out  the  work  of  temple-building  as  the  sign 
of  the  immovably  founded  kingdom  of  jx-ace  and 
of  the  theocracy  that  was  to  exhibit  itself  in  un 
disturbed  quiet  in  Israel.  The  meaning  of  the 
divine  prohibition,  therefore,  is  this:  Thou  canst 
not  build  me  a  bouse,  for  I  must  first  build  thee 
a  house,  before  the  building  of  a  hon-c  for  me  is 
possible.  This  second  principal  ground  i<  con 
nected  immediately  with  the  first  ;  for  the  promise 
could  not  be  fulfilled,  unless  bv  the  establishment 
of  external  pi-ace  the  condition  for  the  confirma 
tion  of  David's  house  was  iriven.  The  lii-i  ground 
is  more  precisely  defined  in  1  Chrou.  xxii.  7  !•">; 
\xviii.  osq.  bv  the  statement  that  David  was  not 
permitted  to  build  the  temple  on  account  of  hi- 
ic<i rx:  "  because  thou  art  a  man  of'  war  and  hast 
sheil  blood."  With  this  agrees  Solomon'-  word 
to  Hiram,  1  Kings  v.  .", :  "My  father  could  not 
build  a  house  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  for  the  wars 
that  were  about  him."  x 

f.  Yers.  12  Id.  Tin'  inWir  i'.r]»in*ion  mnl  cfadi'r 
(Ji'thii/inn  of  (In:  jH-ninixi' :  "1  will  build  ihee  a 
house."  Yer.  12  starts  from  the  end  of  David's 
lit;-;  nfter  ln'.t  i^itli  the  promise  will  be  fnlfilled. 
I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee.— The 
".srM/j)"  (D'pn)  denotes  not  the  "awakening" 
or  bringing  into  existence,  but  the  elevating  the 
seed  to  roval  rule  and  power.  The  ".-•<,-,/"  is  //,,(, 
the  whole  posterity,  as  is  clear  from  the  explana- 
tory  words  in  1  Chron.  xvii.  11:  "tiivseed  that 
shall  be  of  thv  sons,"  nor  mcrelv  a  sinirle  indivi 
dual,  but  a  selection  from  the  pn-teritv,  which 
will  be  appointed  hyliod's  favor  to  -neceed  Da 
vid  on  the  throne.  Which  shall  proceed 
i  come)  out  of  thy  body. — The  seed  here  spoken 
of  was  still  in  the  future  when  thi-  promise  was 
made  to  David.  We  are  not,  with  Tin  nius,  to 
change  "will  proceed"  (N.V.J  to  "has  proceeded" 
(XT'T^  as  ^'  ><u'("""n  were  then  already  born. 
And  I  will  establish  his  kingdom. — ( )n  the 
xettin;/  up  and  elevation  to  the  royal  dignity  follows 
its  confirmation  to  David's  posh-rily,  which  lias 
been  called  to  be  bearer  of  the  theocralical  royal 
oflice.  This  promise  was  fulfilled  in  tln.-lir.-t  place 
in  Solomon,  who  also  expresses  his  consciousness 
of  this  fact  in  1  Kings  viii.  2<>;  com  p.  i  Kiims  ii. 
12.— Yer.  1,'J.  He,  this  thy  seed,  will  build  a 
house  for  my  name. — The  tiamr  stands  for  ( iod 
Himself,  so  far  as  He  reveals  Himself  to  His  peo 
ple  as  covenant-God  and  makes  Himself  known 
in  His  loftiness  and  holiness.  "To  build  a  house 
for  Ilia  name"  signifies  therefore  not  simply  "in 
His  honor,  or  as  a  place  to  call  on  Him."  but 
"to  establish  a  fixed  place,  which  should  be  the 
sign  and  pledge  of  His  abode  in  Israel."  To  the 
shorter  formula:  "To  the  (or,  for  the)  name  of 
the  Lord"  (comp.  1  Kings  viii.  17-20,  4S  ;  iii. 
2;  v.  17,  19;  1  Chron.  xxii.  7,  10;  xxviii.  ,'Ji  an 
swers  the  longer:  "that  my  name  may  be  there, 
my  name  shall  be  there"  (1  Kings  viii.  10,  29; 
comp.  2  Chron.  vi.  5;  2  Kings  xxiii.  27 1,  or, 
''that  my  name  may  dwell  there"  (I)eut.  xii.  11 ; 
xiv.  23;  xvi.  11;  xxvi.  2;  Neh.  i.  9i,  or,  "that 


*  [See  the  thought  here  well  brought  out  in  Kt-il  on 
'Samuel,"  Eng  tr.  p.344sq.— Ta.J 
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I  may  put  my  name  there"  (1  Ki.  ix.  3;  2  Ki. 
xxi.  7).  And  I  will  stablish  the  throne  of 
his  kingdom  forever.  —  The  royal  dominion 
will  not  only  be  one  established  in  David's  house, 
but  also  one*  enduring  forever,  never  to  be  severed 
from  this  house.  It  is  not  here  the  everlasting 
dominion  of  one  king  that  is  spoken  of,  but  it  is 
said:  with  the  seed  of  David  the  kingdom  shall 
remain  forever  (  =  everlastingly  ).  The  everlast 
ing  stay'  of  the  kingdom  in  the  house  of  David  is 
promised.  Comp.  ver.  25,  where  David  so  under 
stands  this  divine  promise.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
30  ;  Ixxii.  o,  7,  17.—  Ver.  14.  I  will  be  to  him 
a  father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son.—  The 
relation  of  fatherhood  and  sonship  will  exist  between 
the  covenant-God  of  Israel  and  the  seed  of  David. 
This  denotes  in  the  first  place  the  relation  of  the 
most  cordial  mutual  /ore,  which  attests  its  endu 
ring  character  by  fidelity,  and  demonstrates  its  ex 
istence  towards  the  Lord  by  active  obedience.  But 
besides  this  ethical  significance  of  the  relation  of 
David's  seed  as  "son"  to  God  as  "its  father" 
(indicated  by  the  Prep,  "to"),  we  must,  from  the 
connection,  note  1  )  the  origin,  or  descent  of  the 
son  from  the  father;  the  seed  of  David,  entrusted 
with  everlasting  kingly  dignity,  has  as  such  his 
origin  in  the  will  of  (rod,  owes  his  kingdom  to 
the  divine  choice  and  e<d(,  eomp.  Ps.  ii.  7  ;  Ixxxix. 
27,  28.  2)  In  the  designations  "father  and  son" 
is  indicated  community  of  possession;  the  seed,  as 
son,  receives  the  dominion  from  the  father  as 
heir,  and,  as  this  dominion  is  an  everlasting  one, 
he  will,  as  son  and  heir,  reign  forercr  in  possession 
of  the  kingdom.  The  father's  kingdom  is  an  un 
limited  one,  embracing  the  whole  world;  so  in 
the  idea  of  sonxhip  there  lies,  along  with  everlast- 
ingness,  the  idea  of  all-embracing  world-dominion, 
on  which  the  son  lawfully  enters.  Comp.  Psalm 
Ixxxix.  20-30;  ii.  7-9.  Whom,  if  he  commits 
iniquity  —  that  is,  not  hypothetically,  "  in  caw, 
he  sin,"  but  actually,  when  he  sins  (as  cannot  fail 
to  happen);  the  seed,  David's  posterity  here 
spoken  of  is  not  exempted  from  the  sin  that  clings 
to  all  men—  I  will  chasten  with  the  rod  of 
men  and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children 
of  men.*  —  That  is,  with  such  punishments  as 
men  suffer  for  their  sins.  David's  seed  will  be 
free  neither  from  sin  nor  from  its  human  punish 
ment.  "  Grace  is  not  to  release  David  and  the 
Davidic  line  from  this  universal  human  lot,  is 
not  to  be  for  them  a  charter  to  sin"  (Ilengst.). 
Comp.  Baur:  Gesch.  d.  altt.  Wcissag.  [Hist,  of  O. 
T.  Prophecy]  I.*392  sq.  Such  chastisement  will 
not  be  set  aside  by  the  cordial  relation  of  David's 
seed  as  son  to  the  Lord  as  father,  but  will  rather 
follow  David:  The  father  will  punish  the  son  for 
his  sins.  The  elevation  of  the  latter  to  such  glory 
above  all  the  children  of  men  is  not  to  be  a  reason 
for  making  him  an  exception  in  respect  to  pun- 
ishableness,  but  in  this  regard  he  will  be  equalled 
with  all  men  before  God's  righteousness.  Cleri- 
cus,  against  the  connection,  explains  the  "rod  of 


*  The  Rel.  sentence  begun   with 


broken  off, 


the  Inf.  (TO,  a"  indication  of  cause,  .acting  as  protasis 
and  the  Perf.  with  Wavy  cons,  as  apodosis  in  a  future 
sense,  giving  the  result  of  the  sinning.  Ges.  §126,  Gd, 
Rem.  1.  Then,  strikes  out  the  second  1  (as  a  mis-copy 
of  the  first),  and  connects  tiie  Rel.  with  the  suffix  in 


men"  to  mean:  "moderate  punishments,  such  as 
parents  usually  inflict."  Wholly  wrong  is  the 
rendering:  "whom  if  any  one  oflend,  or,  against 
whom  if  any  one  sin,"  comp.  Pfleirfer,  Dubia 
Vexatn,  V.  2,  I  84,  p.  390 ;  HUBS,  De  promissione 
David  tea  soli  Measiue  vindicata,  Jen.,  1713.  In 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  31-33  we  have  the  further  elucida 
tion :  "If  his  sons  forsake  my  law  and  walk  not 

in  my  judgments I  will* visit  them  with  the 

rod  of  their  sin  and  with  the  stripes  of  their  ini 
quity."  Chron.  omits  this  declaration  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  more  strongly  the  following  thought 
that  the  divine  favor  will,  in  spite  of  sin,  remain 
with  David's  seed  (Ilengst.  ubi  sup.  [p.  135]).— 
Yer.  1").  But  my  favor  shall  not  depart 
from  him. — It  is  presupposed  that  in  his  sinning 
lie  remains  faithful  to  the  Lord,  not  departing 
from  Him,  and  that  the  chastisement  leads  him 
to  repentance  (eomp.  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9;  Psalm 
cxxxii.  12).  This  is  clear  from  the  following 
words:  as  I  took  it  from  Saul  whom  I  put 
away  before  thee.— Comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  23,  26, 
28.  "Before  thee,"  before  thy  face;  Saul  and  his 
kingdom  had  to  disappear  before  David,  who, 
with  his  kingdom  took  their  place,  and  with 
whose  seed  the  kingdom  will  remain  forever  in 
spite  of  the  sins  that  shall  be  found  in  the  indivi 
duals  of  his  posterity,  "his  sons"  (Ps.  Ixxxix. 
31).  "The  contrast  is  that  between  the  punish 
ment  of  sin  in  individuals  and  the  favor  that  re 
mains  permanently  with  the  family,  whereby  the 
divine  promise  becomes  an  unconditioned  one" 
(llengst.).— Ver.  1(5.  And  thy  house  and  thy 
kingdom  shall  be  permanent,  as  the  result 
of  the  permanent  favor  and  grace  assured  to  Da 
vid's  seed  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  29,  38;  Isa.  Iv.  3 
["sure  mercies  of  David,''  same  word  as  is  here 
rendered  "established"  in  Eng.  A.  V. — TR.]),  and 
as  the  lasting  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  verse 
12:  "I  will  raise  up,  lift  up  thy  seed."  The  word 
"before  thee"  is  arbitrarily  changed  by  Sept.  and 
Syr.  into  "before  me"  Bottcher  explains:  "in 
thy  conception"  (comparing  vii.  26,  29;  1  Kings 
viii.  50),  and  adds:  "the  reference  is  to  the  out 
look  of  the  living,  not  to  a  conscious  participation 
still  granted  to  the  dead."  O.  v.  Gerlach:  "Da 
vid,  as  ancestor  and  beginner  of  the  line  of  kings, 
is  conceived  of  as  he  who  passes  all  his  successors 
before  him  in  vision."  Thy  throne  will  be 
firm  forever. — This  answers  to  the  words  in 
ver.  12:  "and  I  will  confirm  his  kingdom,"  as 
the  continuous  effect  of  this  promise.  In  the 
"forever"  (here  twice  given  and  resumed  from 
ver.  13)  in  the  promise  of  the  everlasting  kingdom 
connected  with  the  house  of  David,  the  prophecy 
culminates.  On  the  "firm"  [j'OJ,  Eng.  A.  V.: 
"established,"  different  from  the  word  so  rendered 
in  the  former  part  of  this  verse,  which  =  "  sure," 
"faithful." — TR.],  comp.  Mic.  iv.  1,  and  on  the 
"forever"  comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  17;  Ixxxix.  37;  xlv. 
7  ;  ex.  4;  cxxxii.  11,  12.  Comp.  Jno.  xii.  34. 
2.  David's  prayer. — Vers.  17-29. 
Ver.  17.  Conclusion  of  the  preceding  section 
and  introduction  to  the  following.  According 
to  all  these  words  and  according  to  all 
this  vision. — The  words,  as  the  content  of  God's 
revelation  to  Nathan,  are  distinguished  from  the 
vision  as  indication  of  its  form  and  mode.  To  sup 
pose  a  dream  here  ^Thenius)  because  the  re  vela- 
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tion  occurred  at  night  (vor.  4)  is  inadmissible — 
since  nothing  is  said  of  u  dream ;  tor  the  vinion 
( j'Vin  =  pin  )  is  every  where  distinguished  from 
the  revelation  by  dream  (Keil);  and  in  Isa.  xxix. 
7  the  word  "dream"  is  expressly  added  in  order 
to  indicate  a  "  vision"  that  occurred  in  a  dream. 
Our  word  signifies  the  view,  vision,  as  the  result 
of  the  looking  or  gazing  of  the  prophets  (who  are 
called  D'th,  ga/.ers,  seers)  with  the  inner  sense, 
whether  in  a  waking  state  or  in  a  dream.  In  the 
former  case  the  "vision"  may  denote'  either  col- 
lectivelv  a  number  of  divine  revelations,  taken  as 
a  whole  (so  Isa.  i.  1;  Obad.  1;  Nah.  i.  1  i,  or,  a 
single  revelation,  as  here  'so  K/.ek.  vii.  2<> ;  Dan. 
viii.  1,  '2, 15,  17).  But  it  is  not  the  vision  or  view 
in  itself  that  forms  the  essence  and  substance  of 
the  prophetic  revelation,  but  rather  the  "word" 
or  the  "words"  of  the  Lord,  which  as  medium 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  corno  to  the  prophetic  spirit ; 
the  vision  is  the  psychical  form  under  which  the 
revelation  takes  place.  David'srtn*«vr  tothe  Lord 
falls  into  three  fxtrtx:  Tlnui!;*  for  the  exceeding 
abundant  favor  shown  him  and  his  house  nmr  \\\ 
this  revelation  (vers.  IS- 21),  Pm/>  to  the  Lord 
for  the  great  things  lie  has  done  for  His  people  in 
the  }><ixt  l  vers.  22  21),  and  J 'r<i ///•/•  for  the  fulfil 
ment  of  the  promise  in  the////»//r  (vers.  2">-20). 

a.  Vers.  18-21.  ArnV'x  tl«tn/:.--t/irinf}  for  flu- 
Lore?*  f/rdcioiis  manifestation  in  flu1  tjreiit  promise 
now  received. — The  words  "  David  went  in  ...  be- 
fore  Jehovah1'  indicate  the  powerful  impression 
that  Nathan's  communication  made  on  David's 
soul;  the  divine  revelation  received  compels  him 
to  betake  himself  to  the  sanctuary  ''into  the  pre 
sence"  of  the  Lord,  where  lie  "remained"  pu'1^ 
tarried  [Mug.  A.  V.  sat])  sunk  in  contemplation 
and  prayer.  It  cannot  he  inferred  from  Kx.  xvii. 
12  that  David  is  to  be  thought  of  here  :is  xittimj  ; 
for  Moses  there  -sat  from  weariness  alter  long 
prayer.  The  verb  (3UT  usually  "sit"')  is  often 
used  in  the  general  sense:  "remain,  tarry." 
[I>ih.  Conni).  correctly  points  out  that,  even  if  the 
verb  be  rendered  "sat,"  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup 
pose  that  David  prayed  sitting.  He  may  have 
risen  to  pray  after  meditation.  Yet  sitting  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  a  respectful  attitude, 
and  elsewhere  we  have  no  proof  in  the  Scriptures 
of  a  customary  attitude  in  prayer;  that  Solomon 
(1  Kings  viii.  22)  and  Ezra  and  the  Levites  (Xeh. 
viii.  4;  ix.  4)  stood  was  due  to  the  peculiar  cir 
cumstances.  It  is  not  stated  in  what  place  David 
offered  his  prayer;  it  may  have  been  in  his  own 
house  or  in  some  part  of  the  tabernacle.* — TR.] — 
The  content  of  this  thanksgiving-prayer  is  like  a 
clear  glass,  wherein  we  see  into  the  innermost 
depths  of  David's  heart.  His  soul,  wholly  taken 
up  with  the  divine  revelation  and  promise,  ex 
presses  itself  in  the  following  utterances,  which 
follow  one  another  quickly  in  accordance  with  the 
internal  excitement  of  feeling:  1 )  The  humble  con 
fession  of  unworthiness  in  respect  to  all  manifes 
tations  of  favor  hitherto  made  to  him  and  his 
house.  "Who  am  I.  Lord  Jehovah,  and  what 
is  my  house  ? — The  words  answer  exactly  to 
Jacob's  words  in  Gen.  xxxii.  10  as  the  expression 


of  the  deepest  humility  and  feeling  of  nothingness 
over  against  the  greatness  and  glory  of  (Jod.  So 
in  I's.  viii.  f>  ;  cxliv.  :>  there  is  the  contract  be 
tween  the  divine  loftiness  and  human  lowliness 
and  nothin.irncs-;.  That  thou  hast  brought 
me  hitherto.  -David  reviews  all  the  pa-n  l,n>i- 
inrjn  of  God's  grace,  in  respect  to  which,  as  mani 
festations  of  the  divine  favor  and  love,  he  so  feels 
his  unworthiness  and  nothingness,  and  at  the  same 
time  indirectly  declares  that  he  has  hitherto  *n/>- 
mitted  hiiiwelf  to  the  Lord's  t/niilnuw.  2i  David, 
with  like  humility,  thanks  the  Lord  for  thi<  pre 
sent  nupereminent  manifestation  <>t  7/V.s  favor  in  the 
prnmim:  reldtin<f  to  tin-  future  of  /*/>•  //<»»/.>•»•.—  \'er.  10. 
He  gives  the  liveliest  expre»ion  to  his  humble 
and  joyfully  excited  feeling  of  the  ^readies-;  and 
glory  of  (loci  in  the  repetition  of  the  preceding  ad 
dress,  "  Lord  .lehovah  "  (  ver.  IS),  and  uv>»/y«/r///// 
the  abundant  fullness  of  grace  in  this  ;>n>r«<  iwc- 
lation  with  the  former  exhibitions  of  grace,  which 
culminate  in  in  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  verse 
(from  the  beginning  to  "great  while  to  come"). 
From  the  far  future  [Kng.  A.  V.:  "for  a  ur  -at 
while  to  come"],  that  is,  of  my  house;  the  pro 
mise  refers  to  favors  in  the  far  future  for  his  house. 
The  sense  is:  if,  looking  at  former  undeserved  fa 
vors,  I  mu>t  bo\v  low  with  the  feeling  of  unwor 
thiness,  much  more  in  view  of  the  promises  made 
out  of  free  grace  to  my  house  for  the  far  future. 


*  [On  David's  posture 
loco.— TR.] 
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notes  of  Patrick  and  Gill  in 


The  last  sentence  of  this  verse 

is  as  enigmatic  as  the  parallel  pa-sage,  1  Chron. 

xvii.  i?  (n^rsn  DIKH  -VirG  'jryx^i.     .\t  the 

outset  it  must  be  assumed  as  certain  that  this  \vrd 
tortih  [Lug.  A.  V.:  •iiniiiiK'r]  never  ="  manner, 
custom,  mode  of  acting"  i  pH,  D2iTp).  There 
fore  the  explanation  'in  it-elf  very  agreeable  and 
easy):  "and  this  'hast  thou  spoken)  alu-r  the 
manner  of  ni'-n,  thou  actest  with  me,  that  stand 
so  infinitely  below  thee,  in  humnn  mmunr,  that 
is,  in  such  friendly  manner  as  men  use  with  one 
another"  (Grotius,  (Jesenius,  Winer,  .Maiirer, 
Thenius,  and  De  Wette:  "such  is  the  manner  of 
men")  is  as  untenable  as  Luther's  translation: 
"this  is  the  manner  of  a  man  who  is  (Jod  the 
Lord,"  which  besides  rests  on  the  conception  of 
this  passage  as  directly  Messianic  ,  pointing  to  the 
incarnation  of  (Jod  in  Christ),  and  incorrectly 
takes  "Lord  Jehovah,"  which  here  as  before  and 
after  is  an  address,  as  explanatory  apposition  to 
"man."  For  the  same  reason  the  explanation  of 
Clericus  and  others  is  to  be  rejected:  "in  human 
fashion  —  that  is,  thou  hast  cared  for  me  and  my 
familv  as  men  do  for  their  children  and  grand 
children,  looking  out  for  their  future,"  especially 
as  it  assigns  to  David's  words  the  very  trivial 
thought  of  caring  for  a  family  for  the  future. 
Kbrard  (Her/..  VI.  000)  characterizes  this  expres 
sion,  "the  law  of  man,  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,"  as 
a  word  of  "presageful  bewilderment,"  and  finds 
the  explanation  in  1  Chron.  xvii.  17,  where  he 
renders:  "Thou  hast  looked  on  me  like  the  form 
of  man,  who  is  God,  Jehovah  above;"  David, 
says  Ebrard,  saw  that  he  himself  was  contem 
plated,  but  at  the  same  time  so  that  Jehovah  ap 
peared  to  him  here  as  a  man,  who  was  also  God 
and  enthroned  on  high,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  final  point  of  the  promised  posterity  was  Je 
hovah  Himself,  but  Jehovah  a*  man  and  God. 
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So  already  S.  Schmidt,  who  (after  Chron.)  inserts 
''as"  before  tor  ah,  taking  this  last  =  "  condition, 
state"  (Tltt) :  "O  Jehovah  God,  Thou  hast  looked 

on  me Thou  who,  in  the  humble  condition 

and  infirm  state  of  wretched,  afflicted  man,  art  in 
all  things  made  like  man."  Apart  from  the  in 
correct,  direct  Messianic  interpretation,  all  these 
and  similar  expositions  take  tor  ah  in  a  sense  that 
it  never  has.  It  means  regularly  law.  Hence 
Dathe  and  Schultz  render:  "such  is  a  law  for 
men'' — that  is,  so  should  my  enemies  act  when 
they  think  to  hurl  my  descendants  from  the  throne. 
So  Bunsen:  ''This  (Thy  promise)  is  an  indication 
(law)  for  men — that  is,  Thou  wilt  make  Thy  will 
authoritative  even  among  men."  But  this  expla 
nation  requires  too  much  to  be  supplied  in  order 
that  the  words  may  be  understood.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  rendering  of  Hengstenberg — 
which  Keil  adopts:  "The  law  of  man,  the  law  that 
is  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  men  (romp,  the  expres 
sion  Lev.  vi.  2  (9),  the  law  of  the  burnt-offering; 
xiv.  2,  the  law  of  the  leper;  xii.  7,  the  law  of  the 
woman  that  lias  borne  a  child),  is  the  law  of  love 
to  one's  neighbor,  Lcvit.  xix.  18 ;  Mic.  vi.  8  ; 
'this,'  namely,  the  Lord's  conduct  to  him  in  his 
love  and  faithfulness,  answers  to  the  law  by  which 
men  are  to  be  governed  in  their  conduct  to  one 
another;  when  God  the  Lord  so  graciously  and 
lovingly  condescends  to  act  towards  poor  mortals 
according  to  this  law  that  holds  among  men,  it 
must  fill  us  with  adoring  wonder.  To  this  an 
swers  the  parallel  passage  in  Chron.  :  and  thou 
sawest  me  (visitedst  me,  dealedst  with  me)  after 
the  law  of  man  (Tin  =  i"Plf\),  that  is,  the  law  of 
love  to  one's  neighbor,  thou  height  (!)  Jehovah 
God."  Against  this  view  is  to  be  remarked  1 ) 
that  it  requires  too  much  to  be  understood  in  con 
nection  with  "this"  and  "law,"  2)  that  Clod's 
acting  according  to  the  law  of  love  (given  by 
Himself )  cannot  be  thus  represented  as  in  contrast 
with  His  greatness  and  glory,  as  if  He  stood 
above  the  conduct  that  men  (according  to  this 
law)  are  to  follow,  and  should  therefore  be  worthy 
of  the  greater  admiration  if  He  condescended  to 
such  conduct, — As  tor  ah  originally  signifies  teach 
ing,  instruction,  both  divine  (Job  xxii.  22;  Ps. 
xix.  8)  and  human  (Prov.  i.  8 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  2 ; 
vii.  2;  xxviii.  7,  9),  it  is  possible  to  render: 
"and  this  is  a  (divine)  instruction  for  (poor,  ab- 

arnan,  to  whom  Thou  so  condescendest,  O 
God,"  or,  to  paraphrase  with  Bunsen : 
"  Thou  instructest  me  (makest  disclosures  to  me) 
as  one  man  another ;  so  great  is  thy  condescen 
sion."  But  this  rendering,  contrary  to  David's 
tone  of  feeling  throughout  this  whole  section,  lays 
all  the  stress  on  a  formal  thing,  namely,  the  fact 
that  God  condescends  to  speak  to  him,  to  make 
disclosures  to  him,  while  it  must  be  the  content 
of  the  Lord's  words  about  the  future  of  his  house 
that  moves  him  to  humble  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  Not  the  fact  that  the  Lord  condescends 
to  him  with  His  word  of  revelation  (which  He 
has  often  done  before),  ]mtwhat  He  has  now  spoken 
to  him  is  the  cause  of  his  humble  thanksgiving. 
— For  the  explanation  of  this  obscure  passage  it 
is  further  to  be  considered  that  these  words,  ut 
tered  abruptly  and  in  lapidary  style,  are  from  the 
connection  evidently  to  be  taken  1)  as  the  ex 
pression  of  a  joyfully  excited  heart,  and  2)  as  the 
exclamation  of  humble  astonishment  at  the  great 


ness  and  glory  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  promise 
given  to  his  house,  in  contrast  with  human  low 
liness,  as  is  indicated  by  the  word  "  man"  over 
against  the  address  "  Lord  Jehovah."  The  con 
tent  of  the  promise  to  David's  house  for  the  future, 
to  which  David  has  just  referred  as  the  highest 
evidence  of  the  divine  favor,  and  to  which  the 
"  this  "  must  beyond  doubt  be  referred,  is  the  di 
vine  determination  that  the  kingdom  is  to  be  one 
proper  to  his  house  and  forever  connected  with  it, 
and  is  thus  to  have  an  ever  lasting  duration.  This 
is  the  divine  torah  or  prescription,  which  is  to 
hold"  for  a  weak,  insignificant  man  and  his  seed, 
for  poor  human  creatures.  In  the  exclamation 
"this,"  David  looks  in  astonishment  and  adora 
tion  at  the  glory  and  the  ever last ingness  (imperish- 
ableness)  that  is  promised  his  house.  This  king 
dom  is  indeed  the  kingdom  of  God  Himself,  and 
since  it  is  promised  his  house  forever,  divine  dig 
nity  and  divine  possession  is  thus  for  the  farthest 
future  ascribed  to  this  house  by  that  "  word  of  the 
Lord;"  the  "  Lord  Jehovah,"  towards  whom  Da 
vid  already  feels  so  humbled  and  lowly  by  reason 
of  His  former  manifestations  of  love  and  favor, 
now  condescends  to  attach  His  kingdom  in  Israel, 
His  everlasting  divine  dominion  forever  to  his 
house,  to  his  posterity,  that  is,  to  insignificant 
children  of  men,  by  such  a  law,  which  is  contained 
in  that  v.-ord  of  promise.  Similarly  O.  v.  Gerlach  : 
"  This  is  nn  expression  of  wondering  admiration 
of  the  gracious  condescension  of  God.  Such  a 
law  Thou  establishes!,  for  a  man  and  his  house, 
namely,  that  Thou  promises!  it  everlasting  dura* 
tion."  Comp.  Bunsen  :  "  Of  so  grand  a  promise 
hast  Thou,  O  Eternal  One,  thought  a  mortal  man 
worthy."  \_Enrj.  A.  V.,  adopting  the  interroga 
tive  form  with  negative  force,  apparently  takes 
the  meaning  of  this  sentence  to  be:  "  it  is  not 
thus  that  men  act  towards  one  another,  but  Thy 
ways,  O  Lord,  are  above  men's  ways."  Against 
this  is  that  the  word  torah  does  not  mean  "  man 
ner"  (so  Erdmann  above),  and  that  the  sentence 
thus  stands  in  no  relation  as  to  sense  with  the 
parallel  passage,  1  Chr.  xvii.  17.— Other  inter 
pretations  (see  Poole's  Synopsis)  take  D^X  as  the 

proper  name  Adam,  and  explain :  "  as  Adam's 
posterity  rule  the  world,  so  shall  mine  rule  Is 
rael,"  or:  "as  Thou  madest  a  covenant  with 
Adam  and  his  posterity,  so  with  me  and  mine  ;" 
but  the  proper  name  Adam  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  Davidic  period,  and  this  interpretation 
does  not  suit  the  context,  especially  the  sense  of 
unworthiness  expressed  by  David. — This  word 
again  is  taken  as="a  great  man"  (so  Bib.- 
Com.  and  Abarbanel),  or  as  =  "  a  mean  man," 
neither  of  which  senses  it  can  have  by  itself.  We 
cannot  therefore  explain:  "Thou  dealest  with  me 
as  is  becoming  (to  deal  with)  a  great  man,"  or: 
"this  is  the  law  (or  prerogative)  of  a  great  man, 
to  found  dynasties  that  are  to  last  into  the  far 
future"  (Bib.  Comm.},  which  interpretations 
(though  agreeing  somewhat  with  1  Chr.  xvii.  17) 
do  not  accord  with  the  humility  that  character 
izes  the  whole  passage.  Chandler's  rendering: 
"  this  is  according  to  the  constitution  of  men," 
namely,  that  the  crown  should  be  hereditary 
(God  graciously  making  it  hereditary  in  David's 
family),  is  somewhat  far-fetched  and  unsuitable  to 
David's  line  of  thought.  The  early  English  com- 
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mcntalors  generally  interpret  the  passage  as  di 
rectly  Messianic;  but  the  context  does  not  permit 
this.  —  If  our  text  be  retained,  the  sentence  must 
be  rendered  :  ''  and  this  is  the  law  of  man,"  that 
is,  the  promise  given  is  the  prescription  made  for 
the  government  of  man,  who,  in  comparison  with 
God,  is  so  low,  so  unworthy  of  such  honor;  and 
Dr.  Erdmann's  explanation  is  the  most  satisfac 
tory.  But  regard  must  be  had  to  1  Chr.  xvii.  17, 
in  which  it  is  evidently  intended  to  give  the  same 
thought  as  is  given  here,  and  which,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  to  be  rendered:  "Thou  regardest  me 
according  to  the  line  of  men  on  high.''  It  is  dif 
ficult  to  bring  these  two  declarations  into  har- 
inonv.  Moreover,  the  two  texts  have  enough 
similarity  and  difference  to  suggest  that  one  has 
been  altered  from  the  other,  or  that  both  are  cor 
ruptions  of  the  original  text.  The  ancient  ver 
sions  give  little  or  no  aid  in  determining  text  or 
meaning;  they  mostly  either  render  literally,  or 
give  paraphrases  that  cannot  be  gotten  from  the 
existing  Hebrew,  and  that  oflcr  no  fruitful  sug 
gestion.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  ('bald. 
in  "Samuel"  has:  "and  this  is  a  vision  of  men," 
while  the  Sept.  in  ''Chronicles"  renders:  "Thou 
regardedst  me  as  a  vision  of  man,"  and  these 
translations  favor  the  causative  form  of  the  verb 
in  Chron.  (Iliph.  ^N?J?l,  or  else  a  reading  'XI 
"  vision"  instead  of  ITftfl  or  "^H.—  Kwald  (after 
Chron.)  reads  the  Samuel  text:  "VlTO 


"and  Thou  hast  made  me  look  on 
the  line  of  men  upwards,"  that  is,  into  the  future; 
and  \Vellhausen  changes  PP1P  (and  °^P  )  into 
fTnn  "Thou  hast  made  me  see  generations."  — 
Since  none  of  the  proposed  amendments  of  the 
^text  are  quite  satisfactory  (for  it  is  not  clear  how 
our  present  text  originated),  we  must  be  content 
to  know  the  general  idea  of  the  passage  (which 
does  not  essentially  vary  in  the  renderings  of 
Krdmann,  Kwald  and  Wellhausen),  namelv,  that 
David  here  continues  his  humble  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  favor.  —  Til.] 

Ver.  20.  David  here  affirms  3)  the  inerpressi- 
blenes*  and  exceeding  abundance  of  the  divine  favor 
bestowed  on  him,  and  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  setting  forth  in  words  the  thankfulness  that  he 
feels  in  his  heart.  And  what  shall  David 
say  more  to  thee  ?—  Language  fails;  silence 
is  here  the  most  eloquent  thanks.  And  thou 
knowest  thy  servant,  Lord  Jehovah.—  As 
in  ver.  19  the  exclamation  "  Lord  Jehovah  !" 
formed  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  "  man,"  so  it  does 
here  to  "  thy  servant,"  answering  to  the  humble 
consciousness  of  the  endless  distance  between  him 
and  his  God,  with  which,  however,  is  connected 
the  childlike  consciousness  of  immediate  cordial 
community  with  God  :  for,  as  he  often  elsewhere 
appeals  to  God,  who  knows  the  heart,  for  conso 
lation  and  justification  against  man,  so  he  does 
here  in  respect  to  his  thankful  heart,  since  he  is 
sure  of  having  the  testimony  of  (he  Omniscient 
for  him  (see  Ps.  xl.  6,  10  [5/9]).—  Ver.  21.  For 
thy  word  s  sake  and  after  thy  heart  hast 
thou  done  all  these  great  things  to  make 
them  known  to  thy  servant;  the  concrete 
"  great  deeds"*  is  here  meant,  not  the  abstract 


"greatness,"  see  Ps.  Ixxi.  21  ;  cxlv.  3.  The  word 
"this"  [Kng.  A.  V.  "these"]  shows  that  the 
great  things  here  referred  to  are  the  splendid 
promises  that  the  Lord  announced  through  Na 
than  to  Him,  his  servant.  Looking,  now,  at  all 
the  great  things  that  the  Lord  has  done  for  him 
in  this  revelation,  1  >avid  declares  4)  the  SII/HT- 
ii'tf anil,  xiipirltiDintn  >i>  rnnl-  ground  and  origin  of 
these  new  great  manifestations  of  favor  ( which 
exceed  all  preceding  ones)  in  "  the  tro/v/  "  and  in 
11  the  heart"  of  God,  that  is,  in  His  free  (jr<t>-i»ns 
vi/l,  which  is  independent  of  all  human  merit. 
/•'</•  Tit  y  word's  .W.r.  Chron.  v.  l'.»:  "for  thy 
wrrttnt's  sake,"  that  is,  hecau>e  Thou  hast  chosen 
and  called  me  to  be  king  of  I.-rael.  "  For  David 
does  not  boast  before  God  that  his  own  merit  had 
gained  him  these  tilings"  (('lei-. ).  According  to 
liis  point  of  view  "the  vW  is  perhaps  that 
word  of  cJuiicp.  and  dexthtntinn  given  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.  12  ("the  Lord  said,  Arise,  anoint  him,  for 
this  is  he"),  as  Hengst.  supposes.  It  is  possibly, 
however,  the  old  prophecy  concerning  the  Tribe 
of  Judah  in  ( Jen.  xlix.  10;  "lor  that  David  re 
cognized  the  connection  between  the  promise 
given  him  through  Nathan  and  the  prophecy  of 
Gen.  xlix.  10,  is  shown  by  1  Chr.  xxviii.4.  where 
he  represents  his  choice  to  be  king  as  the  result 
of  the  choice  of  Judah  to  be  prince"  (Keili.  [It 
does  not  appear  from  this  passage  in  Chron.  that 
David  means  more  than  that  the  tribe  of  Judah 
had  been  now  selected  in  his  person  as  tin-  roval 
tribe'. — Til.].  uAnd  according  to  thy  heart,"  that 
is,  according  to  the  love  and  grace  bv  which  thy 
heart  is  filled,  from  thy  loving  will."*  Clericus; 
"  From  the  spontaneous  motion  of  thy  mind,  with 
out  external  incitement."  Comp.  Fx.  xxxiv.  <>; 
Ps.  ciii.  8.  Over  against  "  frWx  hmrt"  as  the 
xnnt'ce  of  the  great  favor  received  David  sets  //is 
heart  as  filled  with  humble  thank*  therefor;  but 
his  v'ord  of  thanks  must  stand  dumb  before  the 
clear  Yea  and  Amen  and  the  earlier  word.1?  nf  pro- 
mine  of  God,  the  Yea  and  Amen  of  which  is  this 
exhibition  of  favor.  In  thus  deriving  it  from 
God's  faithfulness  to  His  promise,  and  from  His 
heart-love,  he  adds  the  positive  thought  to  the 
negative  "who  am  I?"  of  ver.  IS,  and  so  leads 
the  conclusion  of  this  thanksgiving  back  to  its 
beginning,  f  To  make  tin/  serrant  /CHOW"  or,  as 
in  Chron.  (v.  19)  "to  make  known  all  (these) 
great  things."  God  not  only  in  His  sovereign 
mercy  determined  great  things  for  David,  hut 
further  for  his  consolation  and  strengthening  made 
them  known  to  him  through  His  prophet. — Til.] 
b.  Yers.  22-24.  Praise  of  the  Lords  greatness 
and  incomparable,  f/lory  as  manifested  bi/  this  hiohest 
cj-hibition  of  faj-or,  in  accord  v*ith  the  great  deeds 
whereby  in  times  of  old  He  made  Himself  knoirn  to 
His  people  as  their  God. — Yer.  22.  Therefore, 
because  Thou  hast  done  so  great  things  for  me,  on 
the  ground  of  this  experience  of  Thine  abounding 
favor,  thou  art  great,  Lord  God  ;  comp.  ver. 
26:  "and  Thy  name  will  be  great,"  not:  "  consi 
dered  gre&t"  (Luth.\  nor:  "ieThy  name  praised 
by  me"  (v.  Gerl.,  Then.),  but  it  is  an  assertion 
of  greatness  manifested  objectively  in  facts.  The 
factual  confession  ''great  is  the  Lord"  (comp.  Ps. 
xxxv.  27  ;  xl.  17  (16)  is  precisely  praise  to  God. 


*  This  is  the  only  meaning  of 
sec  1  Chr.  xxix.  11;  Esth.  i.  4.—  TB.] 


(H^IJ).    [But 


*  [Note  that  the  word  "  heart  "  in  the  u.=npe  of  the  O. 
T  means  the  whole  inner  nature,  including  intellect, 
affections  and  will. — TE.] 
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— Now  follows  the  ground  for  this  praise  of  the 
Lord's  greatness  :  For  there  is  none  like  thee 
— this  declares  God's  incomparable-ness.  Comp. 
Ex.  xv.  11  ''  who  is  like  thee,  etc.  ?"  Dent.  iii.  24. 
And  there  is  not  a  God  beside  thee,  decla 
ration  of  God' *  aloneness  and  exclusiveness,  comp. 
Deut.  iv.  35;  1  Sam.  ii.  2.  According  to  all 
that  we  have  heard  with  our  ears  ;*  David 
here  passes  from  the  contemplation  of  the  greatness, 
incomparableness  and  soleness,  wherein  the  Lord 
has  declared  Himself  to  him  in  the  present,  to  the 
praise  of  God  in  the  review  of  the  great  deeds 
whereby  in  the  past  He  has  revealed  Himself  to 
His  people  as  such  a  God.  "  In  Ps.  xl.  G  David 
rises,  just  as  here,  from  his  personal  experience 
to  the  whole  line  of  God's  glorious  manifestations 
in  the  history  of  His  people"  (Ilengst.). — Ver. 
23.  And  what  nation  is  as  thy  people,  as 
Israel  any  [nation]  on  earth?  The  initial 
"and,"  according  to  the  sense,  gives  the  factual 
ground  of  what  precedes.  We  cannot  render  : 
"where  is,  as  Israel,  a  nation,  etc."  (De  W.  [and 
Luther]  )t,  nor  "for  whose  sake  God  went,  etc.", 
( Ilengst.),  but  must  translate  :  "  what  nation  .  .  . 
whom  God,  etc."  Elohim$  here  stands  with  a 


)lural  verb — as  often  elsewhere   where   heathen 


idol  worship  is  referred  to,  as  in  Kx.  xxxii.  4,  8, 
where  Elohim  is  used  of  the  golden  calf  ("these 
are  thy  gods,  that  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt"), 
com  p.  Deut.  iv.  7  ;  1  Kings  xii.  29,  while,  as  name 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  it  has  a  singular  verb  or 
other  complement  —  because  the  thought  is  here 
intended  to  be  expre;',-;od  that  there  is  no  nation 
but  Israel  that  had  been  redeemed  by  its  deity  or 
its  idols  by  such  a  deed  as  that  by  which  the  true 
God  had  redeemed  Israel  to  he  His  people.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  change  the  verb  into  the 

singular,  reading  "brought"  (TYin)  [<i:)t?'in]  in 
stead  of  "went"  (oSn).  In  consequence  of 
God's  great  deeds  Israel  is  a  people  sole  of  its  kind, 
to  be  compared  with  no  other,  comp.  Deut.  iv.  7  ; 
xxxiii.  29.  By  His  great  deed,  the  deliverance 
out  of  Egvpt,  He  has  proved  Himself  to  His  peo 
ple  to  be  the  only  God,  besides  whom  there  is  no 
God,  and  with  whom  no  other  is  to  be  compared 
(Ex.  xv.  11-13;  Deut.  iv.  34).  Whom  God 
went  (put  Himself  in  motion)  to  purchase  to 
himself  (redeem)  for  a  people  ;  the  deliver 
ance  from  Egypt  was  the  suigeneric,  incompa 
rable  deed  of  the  incomparable,  sole  God,  whereby 
He  made  Israel  an  independent  nation  and  gained 
them  out  of  all  nations  as  His  own  possession. 
And  to  make  himself  a  name  ;  that  deed  of 
redemption  is  the  factual  historical  proof  that  He 
is  the  true  God,  who  has  not  His  equal,  and  the 
God  of  Israel  in  the  fulness  of  His  might  and  of 
the  revelation  of  His  grace,  and  this  fulness  it  is 

*  [This  phrase  probably  refers  to  the  oral  tradition  by 
which  Israel's  history  was  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.—  TR.] 

|  ^73  is  not  =  "  where  "  (De  W.),  but  is  to  be  connected 


with  "intf  ""U  (comp.  Judg.  xxi.  8;  Deut.  .iii.  24).  See 
Ew.  ?  325  a:  "what  one  people,  what  people  ever  [what 
ever  people]  .  .  .  ?"  —  "1$N  is  to  be  connected  with  Jill  3  7 

a?  accus.  of  the  object.  '  [On  the  text  see  "  Text,  and 
Grain  mat."  —  TR.] 

J  [The  Heb.  word  elohim  is  in  form  plural,  but  is  the 
usual  word  for  God.  —  TR.] 


that  makes  His  name.  In  this  His  name  (whereby 
Israel  only  knows  and  names  Him  as  the  God 
that  led  them  out  of  Egypt)  He  is  contrasted  with 
the  vain  idols  of  the  heathen  nations  as  the  one 
true  God  (Josh.  xxiv.  17;  Judg.  ii.  1,  12;  vi. 
13). — And  to  do  for  you  great  things  and 
terrible.  The  "for  you"  refers  not  to  "gods" 
(Elohim),  but  to  "people;"  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  change  the  text  to  "for  them"  (after  the  Vul 
gate),  because,  David's  soul  being  filled  and  ex 
cited  with  the  thought  of  his  people,  in  the  course 
of  his  prayer  his  words  turn  suddenly  in  increasing 
vividness  from  reference  to  the  people  naturally 
and  immediately  to  the  people  itself,  and  "since 
also  1  Chr.  xvii.  has  in  its  'for  thee'  this  easily 
explicable  leap  to  an  address  to  the  thing  spoken 
of"  (Botteh.).  [But  the  address  to  the  people  is 
much  harder  than  the  address  to  God,  and  it 
seems  better  to  read  "  for  them." — TE,.]. — On  the 
other  hand,  the  ''for  thy  land"  gives  no  good 
sense  without  forcing,  and  Chron.  has  instead  of 
this  "to  drive  out"  (ver.  21).  It  is  therefore 
better  (with  the  Sept.  rov  knfiafoiv  ae)  to  suppose 


a  clerical  error,  and  (taking  ^^7  as  the  true 
text)  to  render :  (namely)  that  thou  drovest 
out  before  thy  people.— The  frightful,  ter 
rible  tilings  are  the  great  deeds  of  the  Lord  in 
connection  with  the  destruction  of  the  heathen 
nations.  On  this  idea  comp.  Ex.  xv.  1 1 ;  Deut. 
x.  21.  The  fundamental  passage  respecting  the 
expulsion  of  foreign  nations  is  Ex.  xxiii.  27-33, 
where  this  verb  "  drive  out"  (EH 3)  is  repeatedly 
used.  Which  thou  redeemedst  to  thee 
from  Egypt. — This  fundamental  deed  of  the 
God  of  Israel  is  expressly  mentioned  in  this  pa 
renthetical  sentence,  because  the  right  of  property 
that  He  thereby  had  in  His  people  chosen  out  of 
the  nations,  necessarily  led  to  His  maintaining 
and  defending  them  against  the  heathen  nations, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  this  deed 
was  the  prelude  to  God's  for  Israel  "great  "  but 
for  the  hostile  Canaanites  "  terrible  deeds," 
whereby  He  placed  Israel  in  position  to  drive 
their  enemies  out  of  the  land.  The  heathen 
and  their  gods ;  these  words  depend  on  the 
verb  "drovest  out."  Keil  (who  retains  the  "for 
thy  land,"  rejecting  the  alteration  according  to 
Chron. )  takes  these  words  as  apposition  to  ''  from 
Egypt"  and  supplies  the  prep,  "from"  before 
them  [so  Eng.  A.  V.  and  Philippson. — TE,.]. — 
But  this  construction  is  inadmissible,  because  the 
Plur.  "nations"  does  not  accord  with  the  Sing. 
"  Egypt."  After  the  deliverance  from  Egypt 
David  will  celebrate  the  expulsion  of  the  heathen 
from  Canaan  as  a  great  deed  of  God.  The  Sing, 
suffix  [Heb.  "nations  and  its  gods"]  gives  no 
sense  after  the  Plu.  noun ;  to  take  it  distributively, 
as  Keil  does  ("  the  gods  of  each  of  these  heathen 
nations"),  is  too  hard;  we  must  therefore  read 
the  Plu.  suffix  "their  gods."— Ver.  24.  The  re 
sult  of  God's  mighty  deeds  stated  in  ver.  23. 
And  thou  hast  confirmed  to  thyself  thy 
people  Israel,  comp.  ver.  10;  it  is  God's  act 
whereby  in  the  conquered  land  the  people  were 
led  to  the  firm  establishment  of  their  dwellings, 
their  possessions,  and  their  whole  life.  The 
thought  does  not  go  back  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
but  advances  from  the  foregoing  fact  of  the  sub 
jection  and  expulsion  of  "  the  heathen  nations 
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and  their  gods  "  to  the  establishment  of  the  people 
in  Canaan."  To  be  a  people  to  thee  forever. 
The  design  of  God's  gnu-ions  benefits  was:  1)  /s- 
racl  was  to  belong  to  Him  alone  as  His  property;* 
through  (Jed's  mighty  deeds  the  long-since  exe 
cuted  choice  of  the  people  as  His  property  is  ever 
anew  continued,  and  their  obligation,  to  belong  to 
and  serve  Him  alone  as  people,  ever  repeated. 
2)  "Forever"  thev  were  to  belong  to  Him  as 
His  people.  This  appointment  of  the  people  to 
be  everlasting  is  remarkable  ;  there  shall  never 
cease  to  be  such  a  people  of  possession  on  the 
ground  of  such  gracious  manifestations  and  saving 
acts  of  the  Lord.  To  this  idea  of  the  firrlaxting 
continuance  of  a  people  of  God,  (  —  "all  nations 
are  finally  merged  in  this  people,  the  divine  Is 
rael,  the  congregation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  ().  v.  (Jer- 
luch),  answers  the  promise  of  the  ei'erlasting  con 
tinuance  of  the  throne  of  David,  which  gave  him 
occasion  thus  to  praise  God  lor  His  deeds,  whereby 
He  has  established  and  prepared  Israel  for  Him 
self  as  I  lis  people  fort're.r.  And  thou,  Lord, 
art  become  their  God,  as  Israel  has  become 
Thy  people.  This  I  lis  relation  to  His  people  as 
their  (Jod  has  been  established  by  all  His  reve 
lations  and  deeds;  i'or  lie  has  thereby  testified 
that  He  is  their  Go<l  and  given  Himself  to  them 
as  their  own.  The  people  on  their  part  have 
contributed  nothing  thereto.  The  Lord's  free 
grace  in  its  great  and  glorious  manifestation  is 
the  source  and  origin  of  this  covenant-association, 
wherein  (iodis  His  people's  (  iod  and  the  people 
their  God's  people,  \_liil).  Com.  here  refers  well 
to  Gen.  xvii.  7,  8  ;  Kx.  vi.  7.  —  Tu.J 

c.  Vers.  '25-  '29.  /A<nW'x  prm/cr  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  attached  to  his  thanksgiving  for  the 
pa^t,  his  glance  passing  from  the  splendor  of  the 
present  (to  which  the  promise  has  led  him  )  to  the 
future.  —  Ver.  2~>.  I>avid  here  distinguishes  be 
tween  the  two  applications  of  the  promise,  to  him 
personally  and  -to  his  house:  that  thou  hast 
spoken  concerning  thy  servant  and  con 
cerning  his  house  :  "  establish  it  fnrcrrr,"  as 
indeed  it  has  promised  the  everlasting  continuance 
of  the  house  and  of  the  kingdom.  Let  thv  word 
become  deed.  —  Ver.  2(5.  Design  or  consequence 
of  the  fulfilment:  that  thy  name  may  be 
come  great  forever.—  David  has  in  eye.  as  the 
highest  end  of  the  fulfilment,  not  the  honor  of 
his  house,  not  the  glorv  of  the  people,  but  solely 
the  honor  of  the  Lord.  Saying,  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth  is  God  over  Israel,  that  is,  "the 
almighty  God,  who  rules  heaven  and  earth,  is  the 
defender  and  protector  of  Israel,  His  people  ;  He 
attests  Himself  as  their  (.rod  bv  protecting  the 
royal  house  on  which  depends  Israel's  welfare" 
(Hengst.).  And  the  house  of  thy  servant 
David  -will  be  established  before  thee.  — 
The  petition  here  assumes  the  form  of  confident 
hope.  This  expression  of  definite  expectation  by 
reason  of  its  boldness  needs  basing  on  a  stirefoun- 

*  [This  is  the  phrase  found  in  Ex.  xix.  5  "  ye  shall  be 
tr>  me  a  possession  or  property  "  (Eng.  A.  V.  "peculiar 
treasure"),  in  Dt.  vii.  6  "a  people  of  possession"  (En«. 
A.  V.  "  Special  people  "),  and  in  Mai.  iii.  17  they  shall  he 
to  me,  in  the  day  that  I  make,  "  a  possession."  The  He 


brew  word  (H  /JD^  is»  rendered  by  the  Sept.  irepiou.no? 
anil  rrepiTToiTjo-is,  wliich  have  thus  passed  into  the  N.  T. 
in  this  sense  of  "property,  possession,"  as  Tit.  ii.  14  "a 
peculiar  people"  —  "a  people  that  is  God's  property," 
and  1  Pet.  ii.  9.—  TR.] 


dation,  as  is  done  in  ver.  27,  where  it  returns  to 
the  form  of  confident  petition.  For  this  rea>on 
the  initial  particle  in  ver.  27  ("3)  is  to  be  ren 
dered  ''/<"""  (with  Luth.,  Huns.,  De  W..  Hengst.) 
as  giving  the  ground  of  what  precedes,  wnd  not  to 
be  connected  with  the  following  "therefore": 
"  l»'c<utxe  thou  .  .  .  t/ii'i-i'fm-i'  has  "  i  IJottch.,  Then.). 
The  former  rendering  accords  with  the  liveliness 
of  feeling  with  which  David  pravs ;  the  latter 
gives  a  construction  too  sluggish  tor  hi.-  feeling. 
For  thou,  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  hast  unco 
vered  the  ear  of  thy  servant,  that  is,  hast 
revealed  to  him  through  thv  word  leomp.  1  Sam. 
ix.  1")),  saying,  a  house  will  I  build  thee.  - 
David  goes  back  to  this  fundamental  promise,  lie- 
cause  in  it  are  contained  all  the  manile>tatioii.>  of 
favor  that  an-  promised  to  his  familv  lor  the  fu 
ture.  It  is  on  the  linn  basis  of  thj>  \\-onl,  wherein 
the  Lord  acknowledged  him  ami  condescended  to 
him,  that  David  founded  that  confident  petition: 
Therefore  has  thy  servant  found  his  heart, 
that  is,  found  eonraije  [Lug.  A.  Y.  "found  in  his 
heart"].  Hi'iiii  =  courage,  (!en.  xlii.  2s :  1 
Sam.  xvii.  M2 ;  Ps.  xl.  I".  [12]  and  often  el-e- 
where.—  In  ver.  2S  and  ver.  2!»  follows  the  ,•<,/,- 
elusion  and  the  completion  <>f  //;<•  ni'titi'in  ;  iis 
ground  on  the  snbjeetire  >ide  of  conlidence  and 
eon  rage-  (  which  is  exhibited  in  vers.  '2~>,  2(i  <  having 
been  given  by  appeal  to  the  divine  i>r<nit<*>'  \vr. 
27  i,  the  cnnt<  nt  [nut  yet  expressed)  ot'  thai  which 
completes  the  petition,  is  based  on  the  //  nth  of  the. 
Lord's  word  [that  is,  he  lir>t  (ver.  2S )  appeals  to 
(  lod's  truth  and  then  i  ver.  21' i  sets  forth  his  pe 
tition  in  final  form. — Ti;.].  And  now,  Loid 
Jehovah,  thou  art  God,  and  thy  words 
are  truth,  not:  "  mn;/  thy  words  be  truth,"  [nor, 
'•  will  be  truth." — TK.  ].  The  following  words 
of  the  verse  are  to  betaken  as  protasis  iThenius): 
And  thou  spakest  this  goodness  to  thy 
servant,  wherein  the  content  of  the  promi-es  is 
briefly  condensed  and  recapitulated. — Yer.  21'. 
The  "and  now"  resumes  the  "  and  now"  of  ver. 
2S:  And  now  begin  i  not :  let  it  pi.  a-e  thee) 
to  bless  (Sept.,  Yulg. )  the  house  of  thy  ser 
vant  that  it  may  continue  forever  before 
thee;  the  everlasting  continuance  of  the  house 
depends  on  the  blending  of  the  Lord  ;  the  //<  <//'/i- 
ning  in  the  blessing  that  secures  the  everlasting 
continuance  is  related  to  the  "/'"/•»•?•<•/•."  [Lrd- 
inann  here  follows  Thenius  in  rendering  •'  begin  " 
instead  of  "  let  it  please  thee"  as  Lng.  A.  Y.  ; 
the  Hebrew  word  properly  means  "  to  set  one's 
self  to  do  a  thing  with  free  determination  of 
will,'1  and  the  rendering  of  the  Septu  igint  and 
Vulgate  ''  begin  "  is  only  a  very  general  one 
and  not  very  correct.  We  cannot  easily  find 
a  better  rendering  than  that  of  Knir.  A.  Y.,  which 
is  the  usual  one;  other  possible  translations  are: 
''  make  up  thy  mind,  set  thyself  to,  take  in  hand." 
— TR.]  For  thou,  Lord  Jehovah,  hast 
spoken  ;  these  words  represent  the  content  of 
ver.  28  as  the  divine  ground  of  the  desired  fulfil- 


*  WH  hero  stands  for  the  2d  person  Cas  the  3d  pers. 
pron.  is  often  used  for  the  verb  "to  be."):  "Thou  art 
God."  oomp.  Ps.  xliv.  5[4I;  Zeph.  ii.  12;  Ew  §297  h.  [The 
"that  God"  of  En«.  A.  V.  is  incorrect,  and  Dr.  Erd- 
mann'9  rendering  is  rijrht ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the 
;i  pers.  pron.  is  ever  used  for  the  '2  pers.  or  for  the  sub 
stantive  verb;  the  literal  translation  here  is  "thou  art 
He  (namely)  God,"  the  copula  being  omitted  as  often 
in  Heb.— TB.J 
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ment  of  the  promise,  since  in  them  is  given  the 
security  for  the  confident  hope  that  is  expressed  in 
the  concluding  word:  And  from  [or,  with]  thy 
blessing  will  the  house  of  thy  servant  be 
blessed  forever.  Instead  of  "thou  wilt  bless," 
it  reads:  ''from  thy  blessing"  as  the  source  of  all 
blessings  "will  the  house  of  thy  servant"  to  which 
thou  hast  promised  everlasting  existence  "  be 
blessed  forever,"  which  is  the  condition  of  ever 
lasting  continuance.  David's  prayer  is  completed 
by  the  expression  of  confident  hope,  and  goes  over 
into  prophecy.  [This  future  rendering  of  the 
last  clause  gives  a  richer  sense  and  one  more  ap 
propriate  in  the  connection  (God  has  spoken  and 
it  will  be  so)  than  the  optative  form  of  Eng.  A.  V. 
So  substantially  1  Chr.  xvii.  27. — Til.]. 

HISTORICAL  AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  Historically  the  divine  revelation  and  promise 
that  came  to  David  through  Nathan,  concerning 
the  theocratic-messianic  kingdom  that  w:is  forever 
connected  with  his  seed,  presupposes  the  previous  de 
velopment  of  the  idea  of  the  theocratic  kingdom. 
Conip.  pp.  GSsqq.,  l-'iGsqq.  [Hist,  and  Theol.  to  1 
Sam.  viii.].  In  this  development  (which  advamvs 
from  thegc-neral  to  the  particular,  from  thepromise 
of  salvation  for  all  nations  to  be  realized  through 
the  whole  nation  descended  from  Abraham)  the  pro 
mise  that  assigns  to  the  house  imCi  family  of  David 
the  position  of  bearer  and  mediator  of  the  Mes 
sianic  blessing  is  based  on  the  prophecy  which, 
out  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  as  represented  by  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob  and  the  corresponding  tribes, 
designates  the  tribe  of  Judah  as  the  bearer  of  a 
royal  dominion  that  embraces  and  brings  peace  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xlix.  10 1. 
"While  up  to  this  time  the  tribe  only  had  been 
designated  in  which  an  imperishable  dominion 
was  to  be  established,  and  out  of  which  at  last  the 
Saviour  was  to  come,  under  David  the  designation 
of  the  family  also  was  added"  (Ilengst.  Christol. 
[Eng.  tr.,  p.  123]).  The  really  existing  theocratic 
kingdom,  as  exhibited  in  David's  government, 
approximated  very  nearly  to  the  ideal  significance 
of  the  kingdom  over  Israel ;  that  is,  to  being  God's 
dominion  over  His  people  through  the  human 
organ  chosen  by  Him,  who  was  in  humility  and 
obedience  unconditionally  to  subject  his  own  will 
to  the  divine  will.  On  the  basis  of  this  fact  the 
prophecy  of  a  future  seed  of  David,  that  should, 
in  the  possession  of  an  everlasting  royal  dominion, 
stand  in  closest  community  with  God  as  His  son, 
could  take  shape,  as  here  in  Nathan's  word.  In 
contrast  with  the  kingdom  of  Saul,  which  came 
into  sharp  opposition  to  the  idea  of  the  absolute 
divine  dominion  in  Israel,  and  consequently  into 
permanent  conflict  with  the  other  theocratic  in 
stitutions  (the  Prophetic  office  and  the  Priest 
hood),  there  appeared,  through  the  rule  of  David, 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart  (1  Sam.  xiii.  14), 
on  the  one  hand,  the  idea  of  the  theocracy,  in  such 
manner  that  David  regarded  himself  only  as  the 
"servant  of  the  Lord,"  and  wished  to  be  nothing 
but  the  humble,  obedient  instrument  of  the  divine 
government  over  the  people,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  royal  office  was  elevated  to  the  position  of 
being  the  controlling  and  centralizing  point  of  all 
the  theocratic  main  elements  of  the  national  life. 
This,  then,  was  tine  basis  of  the  further  develop 
ment  of  the  Messianic  idea,  the  way  for  which  was 


paved  by  Nathan's  word  to  David,  wherein  the 
idea  of  the  theocratic  kingdom,  which  reached  its 
highest  point  in  David,  was  most  intimately  con 
nected  with  David's  royal  house. 

2.  The  historical  character  of  Nathan's  prophecy 
shows  itself  in  the  first  place  in  its  factual  occasion. 
This  lies  in  the  relative  contrast  in  the  plans  of 
human  and  divine  wisdom.  David's  plan,  after  sub 
duing  his  enemies,  to  build  a  temple  to  the  Lord's 
honor  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  together  with 
Nathan's  agreement  thereto,  corresponds  tho 
roughly  with  the  theocratic  disposition  of  the  two 
men,  and  with  their  recognition  of  the  Lord's  rela 
tion  to  His  people  as  the  people  of  His  possession, 
and  of  the  people's  character  as  a  priestly  king 
dom.  But  according  to  God's  thought,  the  right 
time  for  this  was  not  yet  come;  for  the  execution 
of  this  plan  (which  is  not  in  itself  rejected)  the 
divine  wisdom  demands  1)  that  the  present  con 
dition  of  the  people  should  cease,  for  (despite 
David's  victories)  they  were  still  surrounded  by 
threatening  heathen  nations,  had  not  found  sure 
and  permanent  rest,  and  so  God's  sanctuary  must 
still  be  a  wandering  tent;  2)  that  David's  house 
and  the  kingdom  therewith  connected  should  be 
completely,  forever  and  finally  established  as  basis 
for  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  dominion  [theocra 
cy]  over  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  other  na 
tions,  as  this  dominion  was  to  be  exhibited  in 
God's  enthroned  dwelling  in  the  permanent  house 
[temple].  Nathan  is  made  acquainted  with  these 
thoughts  and  ways  of  God's  wisdom  through  a 
divine  revelation,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
now  in  his  divine- prophetic  word  does  not  indeed 
principially  [fundamentally  or  essentiallv]  reject 
the  plan  to  build  a  temple  to  the  Lord,  but  still 
announces  the  Lord's  will  that  the  execution  of 
this  plan  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  seed  of  David. 
The  view  that  the  prophet's  restraining  word  de 
clares  that  Jehovah  needs  in  general  no  stately 
house  (Diestel,  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.,  1863,  p. 
559)  finds  no  support  in  the  text,  which  says 
nothing  more  in  ver.  5  than  that  David  should 
not  build;  and  the  assertion  (ubi  sup.)  that  the 
prohibition  is  in  no  way  based  on  grounds  derived 
from  the  special  situation  is  obviously  opposed  to 
the  statement  of  reasons  in  vers.  6-11,  wherein 
Israel's  wanderings  are  connected  with  the  still 
continuing  unrest  and  insecurity  of  David's  time 
(the  enemies  being  yet  not  definitively  subdued), 
and  the  thought  is  clearly  enough  expressed  that 
the  temple  cannot  yet  be  built  because  quiet  is 
still  to  be  secured  against  enemies.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  ground  for  referring  (Diestel)  the 
prohibition  of  the  temple-building  to  an  ancient 
strict  opinion  [against  such  building] ;  nothing 
of  this  sort  can  be  meant  here,  since  the  symboli 
cal  conception  of  God's  dwelling  in  space  amid 
His  people  in  a  permanent  temple  is  no  more  op 
posed  to  the  strict  conception  of  the  being  [es 
sence]  of  God  than  that  of  His  dwelling  in  a 
movable  tent.  And  so  also  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  assigning  this  prohibition  to  some  one 
else  than  Nathan,  to  Gad,  for  example.  Rather 
the  section  vers.  4-16  is  in  accord  both  with  the 
historical  situation  that  it  presupposes  and  to 
which  it  refers,  and  with  itself. — From  another 
side  the  concrete*  reference  to  Solomon's  birth 

*  [That  is,  the  specific  reference,  the  idea  being 
clothed  ia  a  person. — TE.] 
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and  the  temple-building  to  be  completed  by  him 
lias  been  adduced  against  the  purely  historical 
character  of  the  words  of  Nathan  and  David ;  it 
is  affirmed  to  be  clear — from  this  reference,  and 
from  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  ideal  pic 
ture  of  the  kingdom  contained  in  the  words,  and 
by  comparing  the  brief  and  very  peculiar  ''last 
words  of  David,"  especially  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5 — that 
we  have  here  a  later  post-Solomonic  remodelling 
of  the  original  promise,  and  that  this  original  pro 
mise,  which  was  of  a  more  general  form,  was  at  a 
later  time  more  distinctly  stated  according  to 
events  that  had  meantime  occurred  (G.  Uaur,  nbi 
sup.,  p.  394,  40-~>).  Against  which,  however,  is  to 
be  remarked  1)  that  those  special  designations  are 
by  no  means  so  concretely  set  forth ;  there  is 
nothing  but  a  general  statement  of  the  raising  up 
of  the  seed  after  David  and  of  a  building  of  the 
temple  by  this  seed;  2)  Solomon's  discourse  in 
1  Kings  v.  5  presupposes  that  Nathan's  words 
contained  precisely  this  statement.  Thenius  also 
opposes  this  supposition  of  an  c.r  post  facto  remo 
delling  of  these  prophetic  words,  remarking  i  p. 
170,  2d  cd.):  "  1'or  the  rest  there  is  no  ground  to 
suppose  with  De  Wette  that  Nathan's  prophecy 
was  not  composed  till  after  Solomon;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
(vers.  4,  5,  20-3S  [3,  4,  Il)-:i7],  specially  ver.  20 
[19]),  Ps.  cxxxii.  11,  12,  and  Isa.  Iv.  :>  attest  its 
historical  truth,  and  rightly  understood  it  as  Mes 
sianic  also." — To  this  must  be  added  that  David's 
prayer  (vers.  18-29)  which  in  its  peculiar  indi 
viduality  bears  the  marks  of  genuineness  or  ori 
ginality,  presupposes  the  whole  content  of  Na 
than's  words  as  here  reported,  cspi'ciallv  the  re 
ference  to  the  future  and  to  the  everlasting  con 
tinuance  of  David's  house  (comp.  vers.  19,  2").  20, 
27,  29);  and  so  also  his  Ps.  xviii.  (ch.  xxii.', 
especially  the  close,  and  his  last  word  (xxiii. 
1-7). 

3.  The  chief  points  in  the  content  of  this  pro 
phecy,  which  is  introduced  bv  the  word:  "  Not 
than  shall  build  for  the.  Lord  a  house,  but  the  Lord 
will  build  thee  a  house,"  are  the  following  i  in  order 
of  mention):  1)  God  promises  David  a  seed 
destined  and.  called  to  be  the  bearer  of  (lie  theocratical 
kingdom.  It  is  true,  the  promise  relates  to  IMvid's 
house  in  general  (vers.  11,  10,  19,  25,  20,  27,  29). 
But  the  house  is  not  identical  with  the  seed,  to 
whom  refer  the  declarations  that  form  the  gist  of 
the  prophecy.  This  seed  is  not  the  whole  pos 
terity,  but  a.  selection  from  it;  comp.  ver.  12:  "I 
will  raise  up  thy  seed  after  thee"  with  1  Chr. 
xvii.  11,  according  to  which  the  peed  is  to  be  of 
the  sons  of  David ;  nor  is  it  restricted  to  a  single 
person,  but  signifies  the  posterity  selected  and  ap 
pointed  by  God,  which  is  to  be  bearer  for  all  fu 
ture  time  of  the  theocratic  kingdom.  2)  For  this 
seed  chosen  by  God's  free  grace,  wherein  is  repre 
sented  the  house  that  the  Lord  builds  for  David, 
the  kingdom  is  Jinnly  established;  the  securely  esta 
blished  royal  authority  ivill  be  attached  to  the  house  of 
David  (ver.  12).  3)  To  the  Davidic  kingdom,  the 
bearer  of  which  is  David's  seed,  an  everlasting  du 
ration  is  promised;  the  reference  is  not  to  the 
everlasting  rule  of  a  single  king,  but  to  the  end 
less  continuance  of  the  kingdom  of  David's  seed. 
Like  the  promised  kingdom,  the  house  of  David 
also  has  a  perpetual  duration  (vers.  13,  16).  4) 
God  promises  to  be  the  Father  of  David's  seed, 
and  pledges  it  such  an  intimate  relation  to  Hiin- 


j  self  that  it  shall  be  His  mm.  As  God  is  the  Father 
1  of  the  people  of  Israel  by  the  fact  that  He  has 
I  chosen  them  as  His  people  by  free  grace,  made 
them  His  people  by  redemption,  led  them  by  His 
!  paternal  love,  obligated  them  to  obedience,  and 
sanctijicd  them  to  he  the  people  of  His  possession, 
so  lie  is  the  Futhe,-  of  the  everlasting  royal  seed  of 
David  by  the  fact  that  lie  has  chosen  it  for  7//x  king 
ly  house  in  Israel,  and  made  and  formed  it  to  be 
bearer  of  His  everlasting  dominion  over  His  peo 
ple,  and  it  is  His  .«>n  by  love  of  most  intimate  fel 
lowship  with  (iod,  and  by  the  humble  obedience 
wherein  it  thoroughly  subjects  its  will  to  the  di 
vine  will.  "  As  all  Israelites  are  sons  of  ,Ieho\  ah 
(Dent.  xiv.  1 '),  so  must  the  king  be  in  special 
measure,  but  only  as  the  head  of  the  chosen  peo 
ple  of  God"  (Diestel,  idii  sup.  ;">">'.>  i.  .">  i  On  the 
ground  of  this  relation  of  lather  and  son  the  ft,;, r 
i  if  God  will  abide  HIK-/KI  n;/«l  with  the  seed  of  Da 
vid,  that  is,  the  theocratic  king.  !!<•  will,  indeed, 
be  punished  for  the  sins  into  which  he  falls;  but 
these  chastisements  will  never  reach  the  point  of 
rejection,  as  happened  in  Saul's  case;  the  sins  of 
David's  seed  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  promise  given 
to  David,  never  set  aside  the  divine  counsel. — 
"  The  word  of  the  prophet  Nathan  and  the  thanks 
giving  of  David  mark  the  culmination  of  the  Da- 
vidic  history''  i  liaumgarten). 

4.  The  si-/)iitietinre  of  the  prophecy  for  the  J\fes- 
sinnic  expectation  <>J  'salvation.  The  direct  3Ies.<tanic. 
reference  in  Christ  (Tertull.  ad  Mure.  iii.  20;  Lao 
tant.  divin.  in.<iit.  4,  1:5;  August. de  dr.  /><•/,  17,  8; 
Rupert  von  Dent/.,  lie/a,  S.  Schmid,  ( 'alov,  Pfeif- 
fer,  Duddetis,  and  other  old  theologians  [Patrick 
(in  part),  A.  Clarke])  stands  (apart  from  the  un- 
historical  view  of  the  nature-  of  Me--ianic  pro 
phecy  that  lies  at  its  foundation  i  in  contradic 
tion  with  the  sinning  of  David's  seed  (vers.  14, 
!•>),  wherebv  a  purelv  human  and  sinful  posterity 
is  designated,  and  with  the  temple-building  (ver. 
13),  which  can  only  be  understood  of  earthly  work. 
[Some  attempt  to  set  aside  these  objections  to  a 
direct  Messianic  interpretation  by  suggesting  that 
the  sin  in  the  case  of  Christ  is  the  sin  He  bore  for 
men,  as  in  Isa.  liii.  (Gill),  or  by  rendering  ver.  14 
"even  in  his  suffering  for  iniquity  I  shall  chasten 
him,"  etc.  (A.  Clarke),  and  by  regarding  the  house 
built  by  Christ  as  a  spiritual  one;  but  this  transla 
tion  of  the  Ileb.  is  not  admis-ible.  and  the  spi 
ritualizing  in  the  other  cape  is  harsh  and  contrary 
to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text.  Such  a  pro 
phecy  must  be  treated  as  that  of  the  "Servant  of 
Jehovah"  in  Isaiah  and  as  the  Parable  of  the  Pro 
digal  Son;  the  main  spiritual  idea  must  be  deter 
mined,  and  its  fulfilment  looked  for  in  the  Mes 
siah,  without  attempting  to  transfer  all  the  details 
into  the  sphere  of  permanent  spiritual  history.— 
Tit.] — The  limitation  of  the  prophecy  to  Solomon 
and  his  immediate  posterity  ( Rabbinical  writers, 
Grotius)  is  opposed  to  the  "  everlasting"  duration 
that  is  promised  the  Davidic  kingdom,  and  that 
cannot  be  weakened  into  a  designation  of  a  long 
period  of  time  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  30  [29] ).  [The 
phrase  ''forever"  (the  Eng.  rendering  of  several 
different  but  substantially  equivalent  phrases  in 
Heb.)  sometimes  indicates  a  limited  period  of 
time  (as  in  1  Sam.  i.  22),  where  the  limitation  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  case  or  by  state 
ments  in  the  context;  here  the  absence  of  any 
special  limiting  statements,  taken  in  connection 
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with  the  general  tone  of  the  promises  to  Israel  in 
the  Old  Test.,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
unlimited  duration  is  intended  to  be  expressed. — 
TK.] — The  interpretation  that  refers  the  words  in 
•part  immediately  and  directly  to  Christ,  in  part  to 
Solomon  and  his  nearest  posterity  is  found  already 
in  Theodoret  (2. Re?,  gucest.  21),  who  explains  vers. 
12,  13  a,  14  b,  15  of  David's  immediate  bodily 
descendants,  but  vers.  13  b,  14  a,  16  of  Christ.  So 
also  Brenz:  "he  does  not  wholly  exclude  Solo 
mon,  yet  refers  principally  to  Christ."  Similarly 
Sack  (Apologet.  243  sq.)  says  that  the  seed  of  vers. 
12  and  13  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Messiah,  but 
the  content  of  vers.  14,  15  of  the  earlier  scions  of 
the  Davidic  house,  from  whom,  notwithstanding 
their  sins,  the  kingdom  is  never  or  at  least  not 
soon  to  be  withdrawn.  But  this  supposition  of  a 
double  reference  is  as  much  opposed  by  the  unity 
and  continuity  of  the  prophet's  thoughts  and  views 
(as  traced  in  the  Exposition)  as  the  related  sup 
position  (based  on  the  presupposition  of  a  double 
sense  in  the  Scripture)  according  to  which  Na 
than's  word  refers  in  the  literal  sense  to  Solomon, 
in  the  mystical  sense  to  Christ  (Glass,  philol. 
sacra,  p.  272).  [We  must  distinguish  between 
this  mechanical  view  of  a  double  sense  in  Scrip 
ture  and  the  view  that  assigns  to  certain  persons 
and  things  a  typical-prophetical  position  in  the  de 
velopment  of  the  plan  of  salvation. — TR.] 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  determined  in  what 
respect  we  are  to  suppose  a  factual  fulfilment  of 
this  promise  in  Darfd's  otni  lifetime,  and  then  in 
his  posterity.  David  himself ,  in  1  Clir.  xxii.  9  sq., 
refers  them  first  to  Solomon,  applying  to  him  the 
words:  "he  will  be  to  me  a  son  and  I  will  be  to 
him  a  father,  and  I  will  establish  the  law  of  his 
kingdom  over  Israel  for  ever."  David  does  the 
same  in  1  Chr.  xxviii.  2  sq.,  both  times  with  the 
exhortation  faithfully  to  observe  the  command 
ments  and  judgments  of  God,  and  by  obedience  to 
the  Lord's  will  to  live  worthy  of  his  high  calling 
in  order  that  the  promise  might  be  fulfilled.  So 
also  Solomon  applies  the  promise  to  himself,  1 
Kings  v.  5;  2  Chr.  vi.  7  sq.;  1  Kings  viii.  17-20. 
In  1  Kings  ix.  4,  5  God  confirms  to  him  the 
power  given  to  David,  assuring  him  that  if  he 
would  walk  before  His  face  as  David  did,  and 
faithfully  keep  His  commandments,  He  would 
establish  the  throne  of  his  dominion  forever,  in 
accordance  with  His  promise  to  David :  "  there 
shalt  not  fail  thee  a  man  from  the  throne  of  Is 
rael"— Punishment  for  his  defection  from  the 
living  God  was  visited  on  Solomon  by  the  sepa 
ration  of  the  Ten  Tribes  under  Jeroboam ;  but 
the  promise  that  His  favor  should  yet  not  be 
withdrawn  from  David's  house  is  also  fulfilled, 
the  kingdom  "for  David's  sake"  and  "that  Da 
vid,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  might  always  have 
a  light  before  him  in  Jerusalem,  which  He  had 
chosen  to  put  His  name  there,"  remaining  to  the 
seed  of  David,  which  for  this  sin  "is  to  be  afflicted, 
but  not  forever."  The  humbling  of  David's  seed 
was  to  be  only  temporary,  and  the  promise  of  the 
everlasting  kingdom  was  to  be  fulfilled  not  in 
Jeroboam's  house,  but  in  David's,  1  Kings  xi. 
31-39.  Abijah,  the  son  of  Rehoboam,  walked  in 
the  sins  of  his  father,  and  his  heart  was  not  wholly 
with  the  Lord ;  but  for  David's  sake  the  Lord  his 
God  gave  Rehoboam  a  light  in  Jerusalem,  in  that 
he  raised  up  his  son  after  him  and  let  Jerusalem 


stand,  because  David,  had  done  what  was  right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  (1  Kings  xv.  4,  5).  Jeho- 
ram  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord ;  but  the  Lord  would  not  destroy  Judah  for 
David  his  servant's  sake,  as  He  had  promised  to 
give  him  a  light  in  his  sons  alway  (2  Kings  viii. 
18,  19).  "  While  prophecy  announces  the  down 
fall  of  one  dynasty  after  another  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
it  also  indeed  threatens  individual  apostate  kings 
in  Judah  with  the  divine  judgment,  but  never  ques 
tions  the  continuance  of  the  right  of  David's  familv 
to  the  throne.  David's  crown  may  be  taken  away ; 
but  there  will  come  one  to  whom  it  belongs,  Ezek. 
xxi.  32  [27]"  ((Ehler,  Herz.  IX.  412).  The 
promise  is  thus  referred  to  all  David's  descen 
dants  that  were  called  to  the  throne  from  Solo 
mon  on  (cornj).  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20-50;  cxxxii.  10, 
11)  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  David  in  2 
Sam.  vii.  25,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  promise 
of  an  everlasting  kingdom  as  one  that  is  given 
forever  to  his  house. — Nathan's  prophecy  has 
thus  in  the  first  place  a  fundamental  significance 
for  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  salvation  therein  unfolded,  in  so  far  as  from 
now  on  for  all  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel  with  its 
theocratic  calling  to  realize  God's  dominion  in 
the  life  of  His  people,  and  to  fulfil  the  ends  of 
His  kingdom,  towers  far  above  the  Prophetic 
Office  (as  the  organ  of  the  revelation  and  an 
nouncement  of  God's  will  to  His  people),  and 
above  the  High-priesthood  (as  expiatory  media 
tion  between  the  sinful  people  and  the  holy  God). 
All  hop/'s  and  expectations  of  the  future  salvation 
under  the  theocracy  that  is  realizing  itself  in  the 
people  attach  themselves  to  the  idea  of  the  theocra 
tic  kingdom,  which  is  the  representative  and 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  itself  and 
therefore  everlasting,  as  also  the  people  of  God 
themselves  have  received  the  promise  of  ever 
lasting  duration  (Dent.  xi.  21).  But  this  king 
dom  is  exclusively  the  Davidic;  with  the  seed 
of  David  (so  far  as  this  seed  is  chosen  and  ap 
pointed  for  it)  it  goes  forth  as  everlasting  bearer 
of  the  favors  and  blessings  of  God,  of  which  the 
people  partake  on  the  ground  of  the  covenant 
that  God  has  concluded  with  David  (Isa.  lv.  3). 
"  Things  may  indeed  be  affirmed  of  every  king 
that  sits  on  David's  throne  that  are  true  in  the 
first  instance  not  of  him  personally,  but  of  the 
kingdom  that  he  represents  (comp.  passages  like 
Ps.  xxi.  5,  7;  Ixi.  7).  But,  impelled  by  the 
Spirit,  the  sacred  poesy  produces  a  kingly  form 
that  far  transcends  what  the  present  shows,  and 
exhibits  the  Davidic  and  Solomonic  kingdom  in 
its  archetypal  completeness"  (Oehler,  Herz.  IX. 
412).  The  idea  of  the  theocratic  Davidic  king 
dom  of  everlasting  duration,  and  with  the  stamp 
of  sonship  assumes  from  this  prophecy  a  concrete 
form  in  the  ideal  of  a  theocratic  king  who  pro 
ceeds  from  the  seed  of  David.  This  latter  is 
called  in  Ps.  ii.  7,  12,  "the  son  of  God"  abso 
lutely  ;  in  Ps.  ex.  1  declared  to  be  the  ruler  that 
shares  with  God  His  unlimited  might  and  power 
over  heaven  and  earth,  and  even  David's  lord ; 
in  Ps.  Ixxii.  everlasting  dominion  to  _  the  ends  of 
the  earth  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  in  Ps.  xlv.  2 
the  name  "  Elohim,  God,"  itself  is  given  _  him. 
In  David's  prophetic  word  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  this 
ideal  takes  the  form  of  a  righteous^ ruler,  who 
introduces  a  glorious  future,  in  Ps.  ii.,  ex.,  that 
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of  a  irietorious  i)rince  who  jus  son  and  heir  of  God 
in  unconquerable  power  extends  his  dominion  by 
vigorous  battles  over  the  whole  earth,  and  brings 
His  foes  to  his  feet,  and  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  that  of  a 
powerful  prince,  who  conducts  1 1  is  government 
in  divine  righteousness,  dispenses  weal  and  bless-  j 
ing  to  the  wretched,  stretches  out  1 1  is  kingdom 
of  peace  and  its  blessings  over  all  princes  and 
nations  of  the  earth  and  receives  their  homage. — 
[More  correctly,  these  passages  refer  first  to  a 
present  earthly  monarch  looki'd  on  '/.>•  representing 
the  idcid  kin</,  and  their  assertions,  partially  true 
of  the  finite  earthly  king,  are  to  be  realized  in 
one  that  shall  be  identical  with  the  ideal. — Tu.] 
Further  the  promise  given  to  David  is  the  foun 
dation  of  all  Messianic  prophecies  and  hopes  in 
the  prophets  concerning  the  completion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  its  revelations  of  grace  and  its 
blessings  of  salvation,  comp.  Odder  uhi  Kiip.  413. 
The  idea  of  the  everlasting  victorious  and  peace 
ful  theocracy  that  embraces  not  onlv  Israel,  but 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  ideal  of  the 
theocratic  king,  proceeding  from  David's  house 
and  seed,  and  standing  in  the  exclusive  relation 
to  God  of  son,  who  introduces  and  exercises  this 
dominion  [the  theocracy],  finds  its  full  reality  in 
the  Messiah,  Jesus  Christ,  the  S»n  of  Gnd  'and 
8on  of  JJiirid.,  who  is  anointed  without  measure 
with  the  Holv  Ghost  and  bv  the  complete  in 
dwelling  of  God  in  His  person  exhibit-  Himself 
as  the  personal  principle  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  view  that  the  descent  of  Christ  from  the 
Davidie  race  does  not  belong  to  the  essential  con 
tent  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  idea  of  the  ( >ld  Tes 
tament-kingdom  |G.  Baur,  407)  is  refuted  bv  the 
constant  declarations  of  the  proph"ts  concerning 
the  Davidic  descent  of  the  great  king,  as  well  as 
bv  the  universal  .Jewish  conception  of  the  Mes 
siah  as  the  son  of  David  (Matt.  xxii.  42  sq.1, 
both  of  which  rest  on  this  fundamental  prophecy. 
Jesus  Himself  accepts  the  nani"  of  "Son  of 
David"  without  protest;  Paul  (Rom.  i.  3>,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vii.  14),  and  the  Apoca 
lypse  (v.  5;  xxii.  1<>)  declare  Him  to  be  a 
descendant  of  Divid.  "How  deep  this  promise 
penetrated  David's  soul  is  shown  by  his  thanks 
giving  prayer  in  2  Sam.  vii.  18  sq.  The  Messiah 
is  not  therein  spoken  of  in  the  first  instance;  it 
relates  to  the  ideal  person  of  the  Davidic  race; 
but  its  final  fulfilment  in  the  Messiah  is  already 
contained  indirectly  in  its  own  content,  since  the 
everlastingness  of  a  merely  human  kingdom  is 
inconceivable;  this  became  clearer  to  David  the 
more  he  compared  this  promise  with  the  Mes 
sianic  idea  that  had  come  down  from  the  fathers; 
it  finally  reached  full  certainty  in  his  mind 
through  the  further  inward  disclosures  that  at 
tached  themselves  to  this  fundamental  promise 
which  occupied  David  dav  and  night"  (Hengst., 
Oewk.  d.  Reich.  Gott.  vnte'r  d.  Alt.  Bttnde*,  1871, 
II.  2,  124  [Ilengstenberg's  Hist,  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant]). 

5.  The  prayer  of  David  after  the  reception  of 
the  Lord's  promise  of  favor  (vers.  18-29)  bears 
testimony  to  the  unexpected,  joyfully  surprising 
revelation  that  was  made  to  him,  and  mirrors 
his  childlike  humility, fervid  devotion  and  nnxhaka- 
ble  confidence,  towards  his  God.  To  this  praver 
which  proceeds  from  a  joyfully  shocked  and 
deeply  moved  heart,  applies  (so  far  as  is  possible 


from  the  Old  Testament  stand-point)  what  Ber 
nard  of  Clairvaux  says  of  true  prayer:  "If  the 
way  to  <  iod's  throne  is  to  stand  free  and  open  to 
our  prayer,  and  it  is  there  to  find  readv  accept 
ance  and  hearing,  it  must  proceed  from  an  huni- 
ble,  fervid  and  trustim/  hear).  Humility  teaches 
us  the  necessity  of  praver,  fcrmr  gives  it  flight 
and  endurance,  tniitt  provides  it  with  an  immova 
ble  foundation.''  The  humility  of  the  praving 
servant  of  God  expresses  itself  iu  the  declaration 
of  its  own  littleness  and  unworthiiie-s  :  ],  in 
view  of  the  many  manifestations  of  favor,  through 
which  the  Lord  has  brought  him  in  the  /m.^t  up 
to  this  point  i  ver.  ISi;  2i  In  view  of  the  great 
promises  for  the  future  that  II. •  ha-  -riven  him 
out  of  free-  grace  i  ver.  lid;  ;md  .".  i  In  view  of 
the  paternal  kindness,  wheiv'm  He  has  conde 
scended  to  him  in  this  )>/•<.«  nt  r>r<  luliun  of  love 
(vers.  20,  21  i.  "All  without  nn-rit  or  uorthi- 
ivs<  of  mine"  (Luther).  A  further  >pecial  ex 
hibition  of  humility  is  the  occiinvnec  of  the 
word  "servant"  //*/•»>'  tiim-*  in  ver<.  IS  •_!!  and 
xirc/j.  tiim-x  in  vers.  2-~>-2!».  "Thi-  thank-giving 
confirms  anew  the  fact  that  the  onlv  foundation 
on  which  the  true  godliness  and  everlastingness 
of  the  kingdom  can  iv-t  i<  the  purily  and  holi 
ness  of  an  humble  heart,  and  therefore  the  hearty 
and  living  humilitv  of  David'.-  thanksgiving 
may  give  us  the  strongest  assurance  that  lure  is 
reallv  enthroned  the  culmination  of'  all  roval 
rule"  (Baumgarten). — In  the  prayer  humility 
is  combined  with  childlike  f<-rr»r  <tnd  x///r*r//>/, 
wherewith  :  1)  (  iod's  p»\rcr  an<l  <jlnr\i.  a-  revealed 
in  His  previous  gracious  deeds  for  Hi-  people,  is 
praised  and  celebrated  i  ver-.  22,  2.".  >  ;  2i  (iod's 
love,  wherein  He  acknowledges  Ilim-df  to  be 
His  people's  God  and  Lord,  i-  declared  ver.  21  ; 
and  3)  (iod's  nnmc  is  invoked  from  the  depths  of 
a  heart  full  of  the  consciousness  of  His  gracious 
presence.  (''The  name  Jehovah  occurs  twelve 
times,  and  is  ten  times  addressed.  In  the  address 
the  simple  Jehovah  occurs  once,  Adouai  Jehovah 
six  tifnes,  Jehovah  Llohim  twice,  and  Jehovah 
Sabaoth  once.  The  address  Adonai  Jehovah  i- 
found  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  The 
third  division  lir.-t  takes  up  the  divine  names  of 
the  second,  and  then  returns  at  the  elo-e  to  that 
of  the  lir<t."  Heiigst.,  uhi  xuji.,  1~»S.)  [Compare 
the  use  of  divine  names  in  the  panillel  passage 
in  1  Chron.  xvii. — Tu.]).  With  humility  and 
fervor  is  combined  hearty  //•//.</  1  )  in  the  prayer 
for  the  fidjilntwt  of  the  gracious  promise;  2i  in 
the  appeal  to  the  truthfulness  of  God's  v-rd  ;  and 
3)  in  the  confident  hope  of  God's  blessing  (vers. 
2-3-2'Jj. 

HOMILETICAL    AND   PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-11.  "  The.  Lord  vt  trith  thre"  (ver.  3). 
I.  How  the  Lord  owns  Himself  as  thine:  1)  In 
battle  and  victorv  over  all  thy  enemies;  2)  In 
the  quietness  and  peace  of  thy  heart;  3)  In  the 
blessing  of  thy  house;  4)  In  the  instructions  of 
His  word.  ll.  How  thou  shouldst  consequently 
place  thyself  with  respect  to  the  Lord:  1)  In 
joyful  willingness  to  prove  thy  gratitude  to  Him; 
2)  In  humble  obedience  of  faith  to  His  will 
when  it  rejects  thy  thoughts;  3)  In  humbly  let 
ting  thy  house  be  built  for  thee  by  Him,  and  let 
ting  Him  give  to  thee  before  thou  wilt  give  to 
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Him;  and  4)  In  awaiting  with  childlike  confi 
dence  His  blessing  for  the  future. 

Giving  and  Taking  in  the  relation  of  man  to 
God:  1)  "A  man  can  receive  nothing,  except  it 
be  given  him  from  heaven ;"  but  2)  A  man  can 
also  give  nothing  to  God  the  Lord,  except  it  be 
first  given  him  by  the  Lord. 

"I  was  with  thee  whithersoever  than  wentest" 
(ver.  9):  1)  How  far  this  divine  testimony  has 
been  confirmed  in  the  guidance  of  thy  whole  course 
of  life;  2)  How  its  truth  should  qualify  thee  to 
know  His  ways  in  the  guidance  of  His  people, 
and  in  the  history  of  His  kingdom;  3)  What  ob 
ligation  is  thereby  laid  on  thee  in  relation  to  thy 
God. 

Vers.  12-10.  The  fulfilment  of  the  great  and  gra 
cious  promise  of  God  to  David,  in  Christ  the  Son  of 
David:  1)  In  His  person,  He  is  not  merely  David's 
seed  =  seed  of  the  iroman  =  Abraham's  seed,  but 
also  God's  Son;  2)  In  His  office,  He  is  King  over 
the  kingdom  of  God,  King  of  all  kings ;  3)  In  His 
possession  of  power,  lie  lias  an  everlasting  king 
dom,  to  Him  is  given  all  power  in  heaven  and 
on  earth;  4)  In  His  work,  He  builds  for  the  name 
of  God  the  Father  a  JIOUHC,  a  spiritual  temple  in 
humanity,  out  of  living  stones  (com]).  John  ii.  19). 
[Vers.  10,17.  ROBERT  HALL  :  The  advantages 
of  Civil  Government  contracted  with  the  blessings  of 
the  Spiritual  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  (  Works,  Am. 
Ed.,  III.,  444) :  1)  As  to  sea/riti/,  and  the  sense  of 
security.  2)  Libert;/.  3)  Plenty.  4)  A  tendency 
to  improvement  in  social  institutions.  5)  Stability. 
—Tu.] 

Vers.  18-24.  TJic  greatness  of  the  manifestations 
of  God's  grace:  1)  They  infinitely  surpass  the 
desert  and  worthiness  of  sinful  men  (Who  am  I? 
etc.),  ver.  18;  2)  They  fill  all  times,  from  the  re 
motest  past  into  the  farthest  future  (vers.  18, 
19);  3)  They  are  high-exalted  above  all  human 
thoughts  and  words,  which  cannot  comprehend 
and  express  them  (ver.  20) ;  4)  They  are  deep- 
grounded  in  God's  word  and  heart  (ver.  21). 

Vers.  22-24.  The  right  praise  of  God  on  the  part 
of  His  people:  1)  Looking  to  that  which  He  is  to 
them,  as  their  incomparably  gracious  God,  and 
exclusively  their  own;  2)  Looking  to  that  which 
He  as  their  God  has  done  in  them  in  the  wonders 
of  His  redeeming  might  and  love;  and  3)  Look 
ing  to  that  for  which  He  has  made  them  His 
people,  and  prepared  them  for  Himself. 

Vers.  25-29.  The  right  prayer  and  supplication 
of  living  faith:  1)  It  grounds  itself  firmly  in  the 
word  of  God's  promise  (ver.  25);  2)  It  aims  at 
nothing  but  the  honor  of  God's  name  (ver.  20); 
3)  It  springs  from  a  heart  which  is  moved  by 
God's  promise  (ver.  27);  4)  It  appeals  to  God's 
faithfulness  and  truth;  5)  It  receives  the  fulness 
of  God's  promised  blessing. 

[Vers.  18-29.  HENRY:  David's  Prayer:  1) 
He  speaks  very  humbly  of  himself,  and  his  own 
merits  (ver.  18).  2)  He  speaks  very  highly  and 
honorably  of  God's  favors  to  him  (vers.  18-20). 
3)  He  ascribes  all  to  the  free  grace  of  God  (ver. 
21).  4)  He  adores  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
God  (ver.  22).  5)  He  expresses  a  great  esteem 
for  the  Israel  of  God  (ver.s.  23,  24).  5)  He  con 
cludes  with  humble  petitions  to  God  (vers.  27- 
29).— TR.] 

Vers.  1-4.  [HENRY  :  When  God  in  His  provi 
dence  gives  us  rest,  and  finds  us  little  to  do  of 


worldly  business,  we  must  do  so  much  the  more  for 
God  and  our  souls.  How  different  were  the  thoughts 
of  David,  when  he  sat  in  his  palace,  from  Nebu 
chadnezzar's,  when  he  walked  in  his,  Dan.  iv.  29, 30. 
— TR.] — J.  LANGE:  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  good 
design  in  a  matter,  but  one  must  also  have  a  particu 
lar  assurance  as  to  whether  this  or  that  is  according 
to  God's  gracious  will. — SCHLIER:  Alas  for  us,  if 
the  Scriptures  were  nothing  more  than  human, 
well-meant  thoughts  of  holy  men  of  God ;  who 
could  then  rely  on  them  ?  who  could  live  and  die 
on  them  ?  But  well  for  us  that  we  have  a  word 
of  God,  a  word  out  of  God's  own  mouth,  which 
God's  Spirit  has  given  us. — Vers.  4,  5.  WUERT. 
BIBLE:  God  is  much  more  desirous  of  giving  to 
us  than  of  receiving  from  us. — S.  SCHMID  :  God 
demands  not  so  much  splendid  outward  service, 
but  rather  an  inner  and  honest  service  of  the 
heart,  Isa.  iv.  24.— SCHLIER:  The  true  house  of 
God  is  His  people ;  there  would  He  make  His 
abode  in  the  hearts  of  His  own.  A  human  heart 
that  opens  itself  to  God  is  a  temple  more  pleasing 
to  Him  than  the  stateliest  structure  of  gold  and 
marble,  and  a  church  that  really  has  the  Lord 
dwelling  in  its  midst  is  in  the  sight  of  God  more 
precious  than  the  noblest  showy  building  which 
sets  all  the  world  a  wondering. 

Vers.  8-11.  We  always  indeed  imagine  that  we 
must  first  give  something  to  the  Lord,  and  that 
if  we  have  not  been  beforehand  with  Him,  the 
Lord  will  not  bless  us;  and  yet  what  is  all  that  we 
do,  if  the  Lord  has  not  first  taken  hold  of  us? — 
We  must  first  experience  the  Lord's  blessings  in 
ourselves,  and  then  first  can  we  do  any  thing  for 
Him  in  return. — Vers.  12-10.  STARKE:  Christ's 
kingdom  is  a  firmly  established  kingdom;  even 
the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  it  (Matt, 
xvi.  18). — Christ  is  the  right  architect  of  the  spi 
ritual  house  of  God;  and  through  Him  alone  can 
we  become  temples  and  abodes  of  the  living  God 
(1  Cor.  vi.  10;  1  Pet.  ii.  5).  — SCHLIER:  The 
true  and  living  house  of  God,  which  He  has  built, 
is  the  church  of  the  Lord  which  He  has  bought 
with  His  blood  and  gathered  by  His  Spirit. 

Ver.  17.  S.  SCIIMID:  A  faithful  servant  of  God 
speaks  according  to  the  direction  of  God's  word — 
takes  nothing  therefrom,  and  adds  nothing  there 
to  (Dent.  xii.  32).  —  Ver.  18.  CRAMER:  That  is 
the  true  complexion  of  the  saints:  the  more  they 
are  exalted  by  God  and  favored  with  gifts  and 
goods,  the  more  they  humble  themselves  and 
count  themselves  unworthy  thereof  (Gen.  xviii. 
27;  xxxii.  10;  Luke  i.  48).— Vers.  20,  21.  Osi- 
ANDER:  When  a  devout  man's  heart  is  stirred  up 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  gratitude  towards  God,  it 
can  often  not  find  words  enough  to  utter  its  hearty 
love,  and  to  exalt  God  high  enough  over  all 
(Luke  i.  40  sq.). — STARKE:  In  praying  we  must 
not  merely  recognize  and  acknowledge  our  un- 
worthiness,  but  also  praise  God's  grace  and  com 
passion  (Luke  i.  48-50). — Vers.  17-21.  SCHLIER: 
God's  goodness  should  awaken  us  to  a  recognition 
of  our  sins,  it  should  bring  us  down  on  our  knees, 
it  should  make  us  little  and  worthless.  The  more 
God  the  Lord  does  us  good,  so  much  the  more 
should  we  humble  ourselves;  and  the  higher  He 
places  us,  so  much  the  more  should  we  recognize 
our  unworthiness;  and  when  He  lifts  us  up  from 
the  dust  to  the  height  and  blesses  us  with  the  full 
ness  of  His  blessing,  then  first  should  we  be- 
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come  thoroughly  little  and  worthless  in  our  own 
eyes. 

Ver.  22.  CRAMER:  God  demands  of  us  not  only 
the  faith  of  the  heart,  but  also  the  confession  of 
our  lips  (Rom.  x.  10). — Ver.  23.  S.  SCHMID:  Not 
their  own  deeds  make  a  people  great,  but  the 
works  of  (Jod  which  He  does  among  sueh  a  peo 
ple.  Blessed  is  that  people  whose  (Jod  Ls  the 
Lord;  but  this  blessedness  comes  from  the  mere 
comp.ission  of  (Jod. — Vers.  22-2-1.  SCHLIKK:  It 
is  a  great  gain  when,  through  (Jod's  benefits,  we 
learn  to  recognize  the  benefactor,  and  let  our>elves 
be  drawn  by  God's  goodness  to  the  Lord  Himself. 
God's  goodness  should  make  us  little  and  worth 
less,  and  bow  us  down  on  our  knees,  but  (Jod's 
goodness  should  also  make  the  Lord  in  our  esti 
mation  ever  greater,  worthier  and  nobler.  —  Yers. 
2o,  20.  CKAMKR:  Although  we  have  God's  fair 
and  rich  promises  before  us,  and  have  once  found 
grace,  yet  we  should  always  continue  to  seek 
confirmation  and  increase  thereof  (1  Kings  viii. 
25,  2(5). 

Ver.  23  sqq.  BERL.  BIBLE:  The  greatest  net  in 
praying  is  the  persevering  supplication  of  faith 
for  the  performance  of  (Jod's  blessed  purpose;  to 
hold  last  ihe  everlasting  truth  made  known  to  us, 
and  as  if  seeking  payment  of  a  debt  to  remind, 
urge,  press,  knock,  beat  the  door.  —  STAKKK: 
Every  blessing  in  heavenly  good  things  is  de 
rived  from  the  gracious  pleasure  of  God  ( Kph. 
i.  3 1. 

[Yer.  2.   It  seems  natural  and  appropriate  that 
our  houses  of  worship  should  be  not  le>s  substan 
tial  and  elegant  than  our  dwelling-bouses. — Ver. 
3.  The  Lord's  having  evidently  ''been  with  us"  j 
does  not   prove  that    He  approves  all  we    have 
done;  still  less  that   He  will  approve  all  we  feel 
inclined  to  do. — It  may  be  perfectly  proper  that  ', 
a  thing  should  be  done,  and  yet  not  proper  that  ! 


we  should  undertake  to  do  it. — Our  wisest  friends 
may  give  us  wrong  counsel,  in  hastily  taking  for 
granted  that  what  seems  to  them  good  will  seem 
good  to  the  Lord. —  In  denying  us  the  gratification 
of  some  pious  wish,  CJod  may  design  accompli>h- 
ing  it  in  away  that  He  sees  to  be  better;  and  He 
may  commend  and  reward  the  \si>h  He  does  not 
gratify.  ("Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  ibine, 
heart,"  1  Kings  viii.  iSi.  —  A  .-crmon  on  \ntltnn, 
chap.  vii.  1  17  and  xii.  1-1  1. 

[Yer.',).  Faun'. — "And  have  made  tlu-e  a  great 
name,"  etc.  I.  Fame  is  a  gill  of  ( Jod'>  Provi 
dence — hence  to  be -enjoyed  with  humilitv.  11. 
Fame  is  one  of  ( !od's  noblest  gifts — hence  may  be 
desired  and  earnotlv  sought,  it'  righteously.  1 1 1. 
Fame,  like  all  other  gifts,  lia-  weighty  responsi 
bilities —  hence  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  men  and 
the  glory  of  (  iod  —Ver.  1  1.  "/  inll  /><  I,  i'.<  /,<//„/•,  nml 
tic  shall  In'  mi/  xo/t."  This  tnu — 1)  of  Solomon 
and  other  descendants  of  I>avid  who  were  kings 
of  Ju.lah;  Hi  of  Cliri-t,  "thes<>n  of  David,"  Heb. 
i.  ~i;  3)  Of  every  one  who  is  a  believer  in  ('hrist, 
and  thus  a  child  of  God,  1  John  iii.  1;  v.  1. 
-TK.] 

[Yers.  1S-21.   A   mM  of  <l-rn,,t  tJmnhghiny: 

I.  Over  what  he  rejoices.      1)   Over  great    bless 
ings   received    in   the  past.  Ver.  IS.     2)  Over  yet 
greater  blessings  promised  in  the  future,  ver.  1'J. 

II.  In  what  ,-pirit  lie  regards  these  favors.      1  )  As 
utterlv  undeserved  by  himself,  vers.  is,  *jo.     %J) 
As  the  gift  of  God's  somr/'//(  in-ace,  ver.  21 ;  Matt. 
xi.  -2().— Yer.  22.    The  greatness  of   Iwl'*  (,',,,1 
argued  from  the  wonders  of  /smiY'.s  Itixlnnj,    (,'omp. 
vers.  2:J,  21.— Tu.] 

[Ver.  27.  J'n.ini*,*  an. I  Pmijcr.  I  The  pro 
mise  does  not  prevent  prayer.  2i  The  promi>e 
authorizes  praver  that  would  otherwise  he  pre 
sumptuous.  3)  The  promise  gives  assurance  of 
success  ill  prayer.  Comp.  vers.  2S,  2(J. — Tit.] 


J_LL  TJie  splendid  development  of  Drivi'd*.*  roynl  rule  without  and  within. 

CHAPTERS  VIII.— X. 
1.  Without  by  wars  and  victories  over  Israel's  external  enemies.     Chap.  VIII.   1-14. 

AND  after  this  it  came  to  pass  that  David  smote  the  Philistines  and  subdued 
humbled]  them  ;  and  David   took  Metheg- Amman1  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Phi 


listines. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


1  [Vor.  1.  We  leave  this  obscure  word  untranslated.     Krdmann  renders  it  "  the  bridle  of  the  mother,"  but  the 
Heb.  TT3X  never  means  mother;  so  Philippson  :  "  the  bridle  of  the  metropolis  (capital  city;."    The  ancient  VSS 

are  discordant  and  unsatisfactory:  Chald.  has  "  the  fastening  of  the  Ammnh,"  Vulg.  "the  bridle  of  tribute,"  Syr. 
and  Anil),  render  n  proper  name  Ramath-Gamah  (which  some  translate  "the  height  of  the  rush"*,  Aqmla  gives 
"  the  bridle  of  the  aqueduct  "  or  (according  to  another  edition)  "  the  bridle  of  the  ell,"  Synimuchus  "  the  autbc 
rity  of  tribute,"  while  the  Sept.  reading  iV  a4>*>p<.<r*evi)v  suggests  that  their  text  contained  the  stem  CHj  or 
tnn.  These  renderings  show  the  perplexity  of  the  translators;  the  Rabbinical  translation  "stream  or  aoue- 
duct"  (so  perhaps  Chald.)  is  improbable,  and  the  rendering  "  tribute"  equally  without  authority  (—  DpH),  wlale 

the  reading  in  Chron.  "Gath  and  her  daughters"  is  an  explanation,  not  a  translation,  if  it  be  not  a  different  form 
of  the  same  original  text.  In  this  uncertainty  it  seems  better  to  leave  the  words  untranslated,  as  in  Eng.  A.  V. 
IVrhaps  we  have  here  a  proper  name,  possibly  a  corruption  of  the  text  of  Chronicles. — TR.] 
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2  And  he  smote  Moab  and   measured  them  with  a  line,  casting  them   down   to 
[making  them  lie  down  on]  the  ground;  even   with  two  lines  measured  he  [and 
he  measured  two  lines]  to  put  to  death  and  with  [om.  with]  one'2  fuJ  line  to  keep 
alive.     And  so  \_o»i.  so]  the  Moabites  became  David's  servants  and  bi  ought  [bring 
ing]  gifts. 

3  David  smote  also  [And  David  smote]  Hadadezer8  the  sou  of  Rehob,  king  of  Zo- 
bah,  as  he  \vent  to  recover  his  border  at  [to  make  an  attack  at4]  the  river  Euph- 

4  rates.5     And  David  took  from  him  a  thousand  chariot^  and  seven  hundred  horse 
men  and  twenty  thousand  footmen  ;  and  David  houghed  all  the  chai  iot  horses,  but 
reserved  of  them  for  an  hundred  chariots. 

5  And  when  the  Syrians7  of  Damascus  came  to  succour  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah, 

6  David  slew  of  the   Syrians  two   and   twenty  thousand  men.     Then   [And]   David 
put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus,  aud  the  Syrians  became  servants  to  David  and 
brought  [bringing]   gifts.     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]   preserved  David  whitherso- 

7  ever  he  went.     Aud  David  took  the  shields8  of  gold  that  were  on  the  servants  of 

8  Hadadezer,  and  brought  them  to  Jerusalem.      And  from  Betah9  and  from  Berothai, 
cities  of  Hadadezer,  king  David  took  exceeding  much  brass  [copper]. 

9  When  [And]  Toi  king  of  Hamath  heard  that  David  had  smitten  all  the  host  of 

10  Hadadezer,  Then  [And]  Toi  sent  Joram10  his  son  unto  king  David,  to  salute  him 
and  to  bless  [congratulate]   him,  because   he  had  fought  against  Hadadezer  and 
smitten  him  ;  for  Hudadezer  hud  wars  with  Toi  ;  and  Joram  brought  with  him  [and 
in  his  hand  were]  vessels  of  silver  and  vessels  of  gold  and  vessels  of  brass  [copper]. 

11  Which  [These]  also  king  David   did  dedicate  unto  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  with  the 
silver  and  gold  that  he  had  dedicated  of  all  [ins.   the]  nations  \\hich  he  subdued, 

12  Of  Syria11  and  of  Moab  and  of  the  children  of  Ammon  and  of  the  Philistines  and 
of  Amalek  and  of  the  spoil  of  Hadadezer  son  of  Kehob,  king  of  Zobah. 

13  And  David  gat  him  a  name  when  he  returned  from  smiting  of  [om.  of]  the  Sy- 

14  rians1*  in  the  valley  of  salt,  being  [om.  being]  eighteen  thousand  men.     And  he  put 
garrisons  in  Edom  ;  throughout  all  Edom  put  he  garrisons,  and  all  they  of  [om. 
they  of]   Edom   became  David's  servants.     And   the  Lord  [Jehovah]  preserved 
David  whithersoever  he  went. 

2  [Yor.  2.  Sept.  lias  "  two  lines  to  kill  and  two  to  save."  and  Yulg.  gives  one  line  to  each  division  (and  so  the 
Syr.  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  t'oll<>\\vd  by  Aral).,  but  Lee  s  Syr.  text  agrees  with   the  Hub.);  the.se  are  changes  from 
desire  for  symmetrv.  —  Tit.) 

3  [Ver.  '.'>.  Krdmann  and  many  oth«  rs  prefer  this  form  ITn<lad<'Z<-r  to  the  form   in  Chron.,  Ilarlnrezrr  ('which  is 
found  in  all  the  ancient  VSS.  except  Ohald.,  and  in  many  good  II«-I>.  MSS.  and  EDD.)  on  the  ground  that  Hadad 
is  the  name  of  a  Syrian  sun-icod  and  occur>  in  many  other  proper  names;  but  Schnider  (Die  Kcilinsdtriftcn   und 
das  A.  T.,  p.  101)  says   that  the  name  of  the  Syrian  king  in  1  Kings  xx.  1  is  not  B.-nhadad,  but  Ben-hadar,  whieh 
the  Assyrian  writes  Binhidri:  Sehrader  translates  the  name  ("the  god)  Bin  is  exalted."     If  this  be  correct,  the 
reading  here  is  probably  Hadarez.-r,  as  in  Chron.  —  Tit.] 

4  [Ver.  3.  Our  text  is  here  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Chron.  (xviii.  3).     Erdmann  renders  "  to  re-establish  his 
power,"  nearly  as  Eng.  A.  V.     But  the  phrase  here,  used  always  means  '•  to  turn  one's  hand  "  either  literally  (as  1 

Sam.  xiv.  27)  or  figuratively,  and  either  from  (p  j  a  thing  (Ez.  xviii.  17)  or  to  or  against  a  thing  OK  in  Ex.  iv.  7 
7j?  in  Am.  i.  8);  here,  as  not  the  enemy  against  whom,  but  the  place  in  which  the  effort  is  made  is  meant  the 
prep.  "  in  "  G)  is  used  ;  he  went  to  "  put  his  hand,  direct  his  attack  "  in  or  at  the  river.—  TR.] 

5  [Ver.  3.'  The  word  "  Euphrates,"  not  in  the  text,  is  supplied  by  the  Masorites  in  the  margin,  and  is  found  in 
many  MSS.  and  EDD.;  its  insertion  in  the  Heb.  is  unnecessary,  since  "  the  river"  means  the  Euphrates.—  Tit.) 

s  [Ver.  4.  The  Heb.  here  reads  :  "  1700  horsemen  and  20.001)  footmen  ;"  Eng.  A.  V.  divides  the  first  number  aud 
introduces  •'  chariots  "  in  order  to  account  for  their  mention  at  the  end  of  the  verse  (after  1  Chr.  xviii.  4);  Erd 
mann  adopts  the  whole  of  the  reading  of  Chron.  "10.)0  chariots,  7<)"0  horsemen,  and  20.000  footmen  "  (so  also  Sept. 
and  Then.).  But  Wellhausen  objects  to  this  that  the  33^  at  the  end  is  used  in  a  general  sense,  including  the 
horses  of  the  "  horsemen,"—  inasmuch  as  after  all  the  33~\  only  are  houghed,  there  remain  only  loo  331  "  cha 
riot-horses"  and  not  also  the  "riding-horses."  Still,  as  the  author  may  here  have  chosen  to  leave  out  the  riding- 
horses  altogether,  this  objection  would  not  be  decisive  ;  but  it  is  in  favor  of  our  text  that,  while  not  impossible,  it 
is  not  so  easy  as  that  of  Chron.—  TR.] 

7  [Ver.  5.  Syr.  and  Arab,  read  badly  "  Edom  and  Damascus."—  TR.] 


8  [Ver.  7.  The  versions  render  this  word  (CflSu?)  variously,  apparently  guessing  at  its  meaning  from  the  con 
nection.     As  Thenius  points  out.  the  etymology  (from  a  verb  meaning  "to  be  hard  or  strong")  and  some  ot  the 
passages  where  it  occurs  (as  Jer.  li.  11)  favor  the  meaning  "armour;"  the  rendering  "shield  "  is  now  more  com 
monly  adopted.  —  TR.] 

9  [Ver.  8.  The  probability  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  reading  "  Tebah."—  TR.] 

10  [Ver.   10.  The  better   reading  is  probably  Hadoram  (as  in  Chron.),  with   which    compare  the  Hadar-ezer 
above.—  TR.] 

11  [Ver.  12.  Some  MSS.  and  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab,  read  "Edom,"  a  change  of  one  letter  only  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
this  better  suits  the  connection,  where  this  name  is  followed  by  Moab,  etc.,  Zobah  appearing  at  the  end.—  1  u.J 

12  [Ver.  13.  As  Syria  was  not  near  the  valley  of  salt,  this  text  is  manifestly  corrupt,    We   may  either  read 
"  Edom"  for  "Syria"  (so  Sept.  and  Chron.)  or  insert  the  clause  "and  smote  Edom  "  after  "Syrians     (so  Erd 
mann).     The  former  course  is  the  simpler,  and  avoids  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  omission  ot  any  re 
enco  to  Syria  in  Chronicles.    The  Heb.  words  for  Syria  (D"1N)  and  Edom  (DtX)  differ  very  slightly.—  1  n.J 
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EXEOETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

A  general  surrey  is  here  given  of  David's  wars 
and  rirtnrieA  with  the  aid  of  the  Lord  (vers.  (>,  14), 
without  its  being  indicated,  however  (as  is  above 
observed),  bv  the  word  ''  after  this Jl  that  the  wars 
here  detailed  were  chronologically  attached  to  the 
events  of  chap,  vii.,  or  that  thc-c  wars  were  chro 
nologically  related  to  one  another  as  the  sequence 
of  mention  might  seem  to  show.  The  phrase 
"after  this"  is  the  general  formula  of  transition 
and  connection,  which  introduces  David's  wars 
grouped  according  to  the  factual  point  of  view, 
and  works  them  into  the  broad  frame  of  the  theo 
cratic  history.  S.-e  a  similar  loose,  not  strictly 
chronological  connection  l>v  this  formula  in  x.  1  ; 
xiii.  1.  The  parallel  section  in  1  Chron.  is  chap. 
xviii. 

Ver.  1.  The  subjection  of  the  PfiiHatinrs.  David 
not  onlv  defeated  them  in  a  hul/lr,  !>ut  also  sub- 
jected  them  to  his  antlmritij.  He  took  out  of  their 
hand  "the  bri«lle  of  the  mother"*  (rrssn  JTO 

T  -   T 

w.thffj  hn  ammnh}.  The  Chronicler  lias  for  tin- 
"(lath  and  her  daughters,"  which  words  are  to 
be  accepted  in  explanation  of  our  expression  in 
stead  of  giving  place  to  vairue  conjectures.  Am 
mnh  (iT^,  feminine  formation  from  DX)  =  '-]no- 
ther-citv;"  so  the  capital  city  of  a  countrvis  of: en 
called  in  Arabic  and  Phoenician  comp.  ( !e<en. 
Tliexanrus,  p.  11 '2,  and  our  word  "metropolis;" 
and  th.-  cities  dependent  on  the  capital  citv  are 
called  "daughters,"  comp.  .Josh.  xv.  4">|  47. 
Among  the  live  chief  cities  of  the-  Philistines  (  1 
Sam.  vi.  lit,  17),  (inlh  in  Saul's  tirnealreadv,  as 
seat  of  a  kin^  who  a])pears  at  the  head  of  the  Phi 
listine  princes  (  1  Sam.  xxvii.  'J ;  xxix.  '1  sq. ),  had 
attained  the  rank  of  a  capital  of  Philistia,  whence 
the  bridle  of  dominion  was  extended  over  the  other 
cities  and  the  whole  people.  [These  notices  do 
not  seem  sufficient  in  themselves  to  show  a  hege 
mony  for  (rath. — TK.]  The  "bridle  of  the  mother" 
— that  is,  according  to  Chron.,  the  power  and  au 
thority  over  Philistia  concentrated  in  the  nietro- 
1>olis,  (lath,  the  mother  with  the  '•  daughters,"  or 
Miilistine  cities  over  which  (lath  exercised  au 
thority —  David  took  possession  of,  he  subjugated  ; 
Philistia,  and  made  it  tributary,  as  the  nations 
afterwards  mentioned.  The  king  of  (lath  men 
tioned  in  1  Kings  ii.  39  belonged  also  to  the  tri 
butary  kings,  subject  to  Solomon,  this  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  as  far  as  Gaza  (1  Kings  v.  1,  4).  So 
Gesenius,  DeWette,  Keil.  Of  other  explanations 
of  our  phrase  some  do  not  accord  with  the  mean 
ing  of  the  words,  e.  g.,  Schultens,  Mich.,  Ewald 
render  ''arm-bridle,"  but  ammnh  does  not  mean 
"arm,"  and  Grotius  gives  claitstra  mon-tis  AmmcB\ 
— "the  fortress  of  Mount  Ammah,"— but  mcthcn 
cannot  mean  "fortress."  Some  do  not  agree  with 
the  actual  condition  of  things,  e.  a.,  Bertheau  ex 
plains,  "he  wrested  from  the  Philistines  the  do 
minion  that  they  had  hitherto  exercised  over  Is 
rael,"  but  this  does  not  agree  with  David's  do 
minion  over  Israel;  and  Bottcher  takes  ammnh 
— ( D£)  —  as  meaning  one  that  goes  before  and  leads, 

*  [On  this  phrase  see  "Text,  and  Gramm."  For  va-  j 
nous  explanations  see  Poole's  Synopsis  and  Bochart's  I 
Htcroz.  II.  p.  2^5.— Ta.J 


and  then  in  the  abstract  sense  of  leading,  guidance, 
^  the  bridle  of  //«/«/«/!/•<•,"— but  "this  "would  suit 
only  if  the  setting  aside  of  a  hcgeinonv  were  here 
spoken  of"  iThen.).  Looking  at  the  wor.ls  of 
Chron.,  the  Sept.  i  -/>  u^maitn-i^-  "the  sepa 
rated,  marked  ,,li"fi  and  1  Sam.  vii.  I.0,,  1  I,  Th'e- 
nius  conjecture-*  that  the  text  has  arisen  by  error 
of  copyist-;  from  an  original  t.-xt,  which  contained 
a  description  i  that  cannot  now  he  made  out  of  the 
boundary -dUtriet,  which  David  th.  n  forever 
wrested  from  tli  •  PhilUiines.  In  the  essence  of 
the  thing,  this  explanation  agrees  with  that  above 
given. 

Ver.  -2.  Th,'  xwfyV,,,// ,,,  ,,f  tl,-  .lAW,/V,-x.-()n  the 
former  friendly  relation  between  ih«- kin-;  of  M<iab 
and  David,  see  1  Sam.  xxii.  :',,  4.  The  cause  of 
Moab's  enmity  against  him  is  unknown.  Perhaps 
meantime  another  kin^  had  come  to  the  ilinme 
than  he  with  whom  David  sou-lit  ivl'u-.-  and  with 
his  parents  found  hospitality.  Pn.bablv  in  this 
war  occurred  what  i<  mentioned  in  1  CJiron.  xi. 
'2'2  of  Benaiah,  one  of  I )  i\-i,  1's  hero  •-,  that  lie  slew 
twoof  the  king  of  Moab's  sons.  The  s -vere  pun 
ishment  inflicted  on  the  arms-hearing  Moabites 
(they  were  co-npelled  to  lie  in  a  row  on  the 
ground,  two  thirds  were  measured  with  a  line  for 
[death,  and  one-third  for  life)  points  to  some  verv 
j  grave  ofK'tice  on  their  part.  They  thenceforward 
I  became  David'-  servants,  that  is,  were  subject  to 

1  him  and  paid  him   tribute.     [Patrick:   Now  was 
fulfilled   the  prophccv  of  Balaam,  Numb.  xxiv. 
17.— TR.] 

Vers.  :;,  -1.    f!nl»i,i!ff,finn    of    Jlnl<i'1r~sr,   1:in<i  <,f 

Znbfih.-A.nd  David  smote  Hadadezer.— In 
stead  of  this  name  we  have  "  Iladare/er"  in  x. 
1<>,  I'J,  and  in  Chron.;  so  a  No  Sept.,  Vn  !•_:.,  Syr., 
Arab.,  Josephus.  But  as  /fn</.<'t  wa>  the  naine 
of  the  sun-god  of  the  S\  rians,  and  fre.|iiently  oc 
curs  in  Syrian  proper  names  (see  Movers  IVum. 
I.  l%sq.),  FIadadezcr,  =  " whose  help  G..d  is" 
must  be  taken  as  the  original  reading.  [  I-'or  a 
different  view  see  "Text,  and  Grimm."— TK.] 
The  district  of  Znfmh  was  a  part  of  Svria  '  x.  «'».  1(J 
and  Psalm  Ix.  '2,  where  it  is  called  .lm»i-/obah  i, 
bordering  on  Syria,  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  Me 
sopotamia,  whence  Hadadc/cr  brouirht  Arameans 
to  his  help  across  the  Kuphrates.  Its  po-ition  is 
more  exactly  described  in  \vr.  .">  (it  was  near  the 
territory  of  the  Ddi/iaxcn*  Syrians)  and  ver.  !>  and 

2  Chron.  viii.  3  (it  touched  Hamath  on  the  north, 
at  the  Orontes).     It  must   therefore  be  put  north 
east  of  Damascus  and  south  of  Hamath,  between 
the  Orontes  and   the  Euphrates.     Comp.  Winer, 
R.-Tt.  \\.  7IIS.      It    seems  to  have  reached   so  far 
south  that  the  Ammonites  could  get  help  from  it 
against  Israel,  x.  (>;   1  Chron.  xix.  (5.     As  Zobah 
was  doubtless  the  capital  city  of  the  country,  it  is 
probably  (Grot.,  Ew.)   to  be  identified  with  the 
city  Sake  ( Pfol.  v.  19)  which  lay  on  the  same  pa 
rallel  with    Damascus  and   eastward  towards  the 
Euphrates.*     "  We  must  therefore  look  for  Zobah 
to  the  east  of  the  transjordanic  Israelitish  territory 
and  beyond  its  northern  border,  and  taking  must 
have  ruled  over  a  great  part  of  the  desert  between 
Palestine   and  the    Euphrates,  and  consequently 
over  the  southern  part  of  Syria"  (Stahelin,  Lcben 
Dnn'fls,  p.  51 ).     But  on  what  occasion  and  under 
what  circumstances  was  David  involved  in  a  war 

*  [See  Art.  Zobah  in  Smith's  Bib.  Dicl.—T^] 
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with  this  distant  kingdom?  The  answer  to  this 
question  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  follow^ 
ing  exposition.  As  he  went  to  re-establish 
his  power  at  the  river  (Euphrates).  [Lit. 
"as  lie  went  to  put  forth  his  hand"  =  to  make  an 
effort  or  attack.  Sec  "  Text,  and  Gramrn."  against 
Erdmann's  rendering.— TR.]  The  question  is 
whether  Hadadezer  or  David  is  subject  here. 
The  Hob.  T  [hand]  =  power,  dominion.  The 
Iniin.  (3'tfH)  moans  not  to  stretch  out,  extend  (Dc 
Wette),  but  to  draw  back,  re-establish  a  dominion, 
which  consequently  existed  before.  Taking  Ha 
dadezer  as  subject,  and  looking  to  1  Sam.  xiv.  47, 
where  it  is  said  that  S<ud  fought  successfully 
against  Zobah,  it  has  been  explained  to  mean  that 
Hadadezer  now  attempted  to  regain  the  territory 
then  lost  (Maurer,  Bunsen,  Ewald,  Keil).  But 
can  we  suppose  that  Hadadezer  waited  so  long  af 
ter  Saul's  death  ?  Kather  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  had  long  ago  re-established  his  power. 
In  favor  of  taking  David  as  subject,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  \vhole  sentence  would  then  have  the  same 
subject,  which  is  most  natural  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  narrative,  and  that  David  must  have 
felt  called  on  to  restore  Israel's  power  up  to  the 
Euphrates  which  had  been  lost  since  Saul's  time. 
But  against  this  undoubtedly  is  the  word  "his 
power"  (IT)  •  for  David  had  not  yet  occupied  the 
land  on  the  Euphrates.  We  are  therefore  obliged 
to  take  iradti-dezer  as  subject,  who  had  attempted 
to  restore  his  shattered  power  on  the  Euphrates 
when  David  conquered  him  in  this  war  and  made 
him  his  vissal.  How  his  power  was  shattered 
will  appear  hereafter.  Chron.  has  "to  establish" 
(U'-i'ri),  which  agrees  with  the  above  explanation 
— and  so  the  Sept.  f-torf/nni.  [=estabri-;h].  Which 
was  the  original  reading  cannot  be  determined. 
[The  phrase  in  Sam.  is  a  common  one;  that  in 
Chron.  (in  the  Heb.)  is  difficult  and  improbable. 
— TR.]  Against  the  rendering  of  Grot,  and  Cler.: 
"as  he  (David)  went  to  force  back  his  (Hadade- 
zer's)  power  towards  the  Euphrates"  is  the  prep, 
"in,  at"  (3)  before  "river,"  and  the  change  of 
persons  in  this  subordinate  sentence  (Thcnius). 
[Adopting  the  rendering  suggested  above,  the  re 
ference  may  very  well  be  to  David  as  the  subject: 
David  going  to  make  an  attack  at  the  Euphrates, 
was  naturally  opposed  by  the  powerful  Hadade 
zer;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Hadade 
zer' s  attack  in  this  region  could  have  brought  him 
in  contact  with  David.— TR.]  The  Masora  adds 
"Euphrates"  after  "river"  [so  Eng.  A.  V.], — 
which,  however,  is  not  necessary,  since  the  word 
"the  river"  p""!^)  of  itself  means  the  Eu 
phrates.*  How  important  it  must  have  been  for 
David  to  rest  his  power  on  this  side  on  the  Eu 
phrates  is  obvious.  Ver.  4.  And  David  took 
(prisoners)  from  him  1700  horsemen  and 
20,000  footmen. — Chron.  has  7000  horsemen 
and  1000  chariots.  Here,  therefore,  the  word 
"chariot"  has  fallen  out,  and  the  sign  for  seven 
thousand  ('f)  been  changed  to  that  for  seven  hun 
dred  (I).  The  text  of  Chron.  is  the  correct  one; 
"for  to  20,000  footmen  in  the  plains  of  Syria  7000 
horsemen  is  evidently  better  proportioned  than 

*  [As  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  8:  "  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  "  (south  of  Fjsypt),  and  sol  Mac.  vii.  8.  As  the 
Nahar  is  the  Euphrates,  so  the  Yeor  is  the  Nile. — Ta.J 


1700"(Thenius).  The  1000  chariots  also  accords 
with  the  connection,  "  because  afterward  David  is 
said  to  have  houghed  the  chariot-horses"  (Cler.). 
And  David  lamed  all  the  riding  animals. 
— The  word  (2IH)  means  riding-animals  in  ge 
neral,  not  merely  chariot-horses  (so  Isa.  xxi.  7). 
These  David  made  useless  and  harmless  by  cut 
ting  the  sinews  of  their  hind  feet  pp.jT — comp. 
Judg.  xi.  6,  9).  It  was  a  matter  of  importance  to 
David  to  render  useless  not  the  chariots,  but  the 
horses.  [He  reserved  a  hundred  horses  not  for 
war,  but  for  a  triumph  or  a  guard  ;  whether  or 
not  this  reservation  was  illegal  and  ungodly  is  not 
said.— TR.] 

Vers.  5-8.  The  conquest  of  Aram- Damascus  (the 
Syrians  of  Damascus).  Ver.  5.  Aram-Damas 
cus — that  is,  the  Aramaeans  whose  capital  was 
Damascus  (Chron.  Darmesck,  Sam.  Dammesck) — 
east  of  the  Antilibanon  range,  on  the  Chrvsorrhoas 
(Pharpar)  river,  and  on  the  great  caravan-route 
from  Central  Asia  to  Western  Asia.  These  Sy 
rians  of  Damascus  came  as  allies  to  the  help  of 
Hadadezer,  attacking  David  from  the  north,  but 
suffered  a  severe  defeat,  as  appears  from  the  fact 
that  they  lost  22,000  men.  [See  Josephus'  refer 
ence  here  to  the  account  of  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
(Ant.  7,  5,  2),  who  mentions  a  Syrian  king  Hadad 
beaten  at  the  Euphrates  by  David  (Then.").— TR.] 
— Ver.  6.  To  hold  them  in  subjection  he  placed 
posts,  garrisons  in  their  territory,  com}).  1  Sam.x. 
5;  xiii.  3.  "lie  made  them  subject  and  tributary 
to  him."  [Some  render  "officers"  instead  of 
"garrisons,"  but  hardly  so  well. — TR.] — Ver.  7. 

''Shields"  (t^tf),  not  "armour,"  comp.  2  Kings 
xi.  10,  Gesen.,  Thes.  and  Lex.  by  Dietrich.  The 
(/olden  shields  of  Hadadezer's  servants  (that  is,  his 
immediate  guard)  David  sent  as  booty  to  Jerusa 
lem.  The  Sept.  here  has  the  additional  statement : 
"And  Susakirn  [Shishak]  king  of  Egypt  took 
them  away  when  he  went  up  against  Jerusalem  in 
the  days  of  lioboam,  son  of  Solomon,"  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  in  any  other  version  or  in  Chron., 
and  which  there  is  no  good  reason  for  introducing 
into  our  text  (against  Thenius),  since,  by  com 
paring  1  Chron.  xviii.  8  (where  the  use  made  of 
the  copper  is  mentioned),  and  1  Kings  xiv.  25- 
27,  it  is  clear  how  a  translator  or  copyist  from  in 
exact  observation  of  these  passages  might  have 
been  led  to  make  such  an  addition  to  the  text  as 
marginal  note  or  explanation.  [Keil  also  points 
out  that  the  shields  carried  off  by  Shishak  were 
not  these  captured  by  David,  but  those  made  by 
Solomon. — TR.] — Ver.  8.  And  from  Hadade 
zer's  cities  Betah  and  Berothai  took  king 
David  very  much  copper. — It  is  not  possible 
to  determine  certainly  the  position  of  these  cities. 
But  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Berothai  (comp. 
Ezek.  xlvii.  16),  for  which  Chron.  has  Kun,  is 
identical  either  with  Barathena,  near  Sabe  (Ptol. 
Geog.  5,  19,  5;  so  Ewald),  or  with  the  present 
Berah  south-east  of  Damascus  (Thenius),  or  with 
Birtha  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates  ( = 
Birtha,  Ptol.  Geog.  5,  19,  3),  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Birtha,  on  the  Tigris  (Ptol.  Geog.  5,  18,  9). 
The  old  Phcenician  Berytus  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  (=  Beirut)  is  out  of  the  question,  since  the 
territory  of  the  king  of  Zobah  could  certainly  not 
have  reached  so  far.  "The  name  may  be  derived 
as  well  from  berosh  [cypress],  in  Syrian  beroth,  as 
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from  beer  [a  well]  "  (Thcnins).  See  Winer  s.  r. 
(liib.  Comm.:  Can  the  Wady  Uarada  be  the  mo 
dern  representative  of  the  name? — Tit.]  Instead 
of  Bctah  Chron.  has  Tibhath,  to  whieh  answer  the 
Mdebnk  of  the  Sept.  and  the  Tebnh  of  the  Syriac 
— so  that  we  may  suppose  "  from  Tehah  "  (n3L)*p  \ 
to  be  the  original  reading  (Then.,  Keil).  This  is 
favored  by  the  Tehah  of  ( Jen.  xxii.  24  (which 
points  to  this  rc'gion),  the  name  of  a  son  of  Na- 
hor,  and  also  of  a  plaee  that  now  stands  north  of 
Damascus  and  Tadmor,  between  Tadmor  and 
Aleppo  (Biisehing,  Erdhext-hreih.  XL,  I.,  544). 
The  booty  of  these  cities  consisted  of  a  large  quan 
tity  of  copper.  Chronicles  (either,  as  Movers 
supposes,  taking  it  from  another  source,  or  using 
more  completely  the  same  source  as  the  author 
of  Samuel)  adds  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  booty: 
"Therefrom  Solomon  made  the  copper  sea  and  the 
pillars  and  the  coppern  vessels."  The  Sept.  adds  j 
these  words  here  after  "very  much  brass"  with 
the  insertion  "and  the  wash-basins."  But  there 
is  no  reason  with  Thetiius  to  alter  our  text  ac 
cordingly,  since  the  effort  of  the  Sept.  to  expla'n  i 
and  till  out  from  other  material  is  evident  here,  j 
as  in  ver.  7.  [On  copper  in  Cairian  see  Dent. 
viii.  9.  Some  centurion  before  this  copper  was  ( 
carried  in  quantities  from  Syria  to  Egypt  [liib.  i 
Com.). — Tit.] — The  loss  of  the  Syrian.-i  in  these 
battles  was  forty-two  thousand  men  (comp.  vers.  j 
4  and  ")).  This  number  agrees  with  the.  slate-  j 
inent  of  the  loss  in  x.  18  =  forty  thousand  men. 
From  this  alone  it  is  clear  that  the  Arama-an 
war  that  is  minutely  related  in  eh.  x.  is  the  same 
as  that  here  spoken  of.  It  is  to  be  further  noted 
that  the  war  against  the  Aramaeans  here  related 
ends  with  their  complete  subjection  (vers.  (!  and 
9).  Against  the  view  that  eh.  x.  narrates  a 
second  Aramaean  war,  wherein  the  subjugated 
Aramaeans  revolt  when  David  becomes  involved 
in  war  with  the  Ammonites,  and  help  them 
against  him,  is  the  fact  that  in  ch.  x.  nothing  is 
said  of  such  a  revolt,  the  Svrians  appearing  as 
wholly  independent  of  David  and  hiring  their 
aid  to  the  Ammonites  (x.  (>').  Before  the  Ara- 
nuvans  could  unite  with  these  latter,  Joab  de 
feated  them  under  Iladade/er;  the  latter  called  i 
the  Aramaeans  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  his  , 
help  in  order  to  regain  his  power  on  the  Euphra 
tes,  whieh  was  lost  by  that  defeat,  and  they  were 
now  also  defeated  by  David  (x.  DM8).'  This  ^ 
explains  our  ver.  3:  "as  he  (Iladadc/er)  went  to  j 
re-establish  his  power  at  the  river  Phrath " 
(Luther).  In  the  general  view  of  David's  wars] 
in  ch.  viii.  this  Aramaean  war  is  brief Iv  related 
according  to  its  issue  under  David's  lead.  In 
ch.  x.  the  Ammonitish  war  (here  merely  alluded 
to,  ver.  12)  is  minutely  related  on  account  of  the 
history  of  Uriah  therewith  connected;  and  as 
this  war  led  to  that  with  the  Aramseans,  the  lat 
ter  also,  after  the  summary  statement  of  it  in  ch. 
viii.,  is  fully  narrated  in  ch.  x.  "  The  war  with 
Arnmon,  whose  development  could  not  be  under 
stood  without  the  Syrian,  is  more  elaborately 
narrated  (in  ch.  x.)  for  a  special  reason  only, 
namely,  for  the  sake  of  Uriah's  history,  and  is 
for  this  reason  no  doubt  merely  mentioned  in  the 
general  view  of  all  the  great  wars  (viii.  12),  since 
otherwise  its  issue  at  least  would  necessarily  have 
been  described  as  fullv  as  that  of  the  Moabite 
war"  (Ewald,  Getch.  [Hist,  of  Israel]  III.  205). 


Cornp.  Keil's  C'»«m.,[Eng.  Tr.,  p.  3">S  sq.] — Ac 
cording  to  1  Chron.  xviii.  •'>  David's  decisive  vic 
tory  over  the  Arama-ans  was  gained  at  Jlamath, 
that  is,  Epiphania  on  the  Orontes,  a  colonv  of 
the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  IS),  at  the  toot  of'ller- 
mon,  therefore  on  the  western  boundary  of  the 
district  of  /obah,  and  on  the  northernmost  border 
of  Palestine,  still  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
Turkish  Asia,  retaining  its  old  name;  according 
to  '2  Sam.  x.  17  the  victorv  was  Drained  at  //•/<;/«, 
an  unknown  place;  but  this  difference  is  iiMiirni- 
ficant,  and  mav  be  removed  bv  supposing  either 
that  Ilelam  was  near  Hamath  (Keih.  or  that  the 
decisive  combats  occurred  at  both  places  at  the 
same  time.'* 

Vers.  !>,  10.  Kimj  T»i  nf  JT'iHi'itli  ."«/•>•  n  fri.wlly 
alliance  witlt  Da  rid  in  ro//s/v///.  •/«•<••  <//'  tl,,-  Inttir'* 
rii-ton/  or<T  tin'  kin'/  of  Znlmh  «//</  hi."  allifn. — For 
Toi  Chron.  has  Toil.  When  Toi  heard  that 
David  had  smitten  all  the  host  of  Hada- 
dezer  (David's  victorv  was  therefore  a  decisive 
one),  he  sent  his  son  Joram  i  better  Hado- 
ram^  to  David.  Chron.,  instead  of  .Joram, 
has  Hndnram.  .Joseph.  A'lnrnm,  and  Sept.  ./«!- 
(('•urnin  ;  JFnilnrnin  i  according  to  Midi.,  from 
Hador,  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity.  but  see  also 
<  Jen.  x.  'J7  ;  1  <  'bron.  i.  L'l,  where  it  is  the  name 
of  an  Arabian  tribe'  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ori 
ginal  reading,  in-tead  of  the  Ifeb.  name  .Joram, 
which  doubtless  Lr»t  into  the  text  from  similarity 
of  sound  by  error  of  copying  <>r  of  hearing  [  »r,  it 
is  a  I  lebrai/.atioii  of  a  foreign  name,  a-  often  hap- 
jtens. — Ti;.l.  The  embassy  was  1  to  <tr<><  havid 
in  Toi's  name,  properly,  to  a.-k  at'ter  hi-  welfare, 
comp.  (Jen.  xliii.  '11,  and  '2<  to  dl>:<-<  him.  that  is, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory  over  Hadade- 
/er.  The  reason  for  this  congratulation  i-  niven 
in  the  words:  "for  a  man  of  wars  of  Toi  was 
Hadade/er,"  that  is  Iladade/.er  carried  on  con- 
slant  wars  with  Toi  ;  Aq.  and  Sym.  have  "  wa 
ging  war"  (-o/ru<:>i-).  On  the  phrase:  "man  of 
wars"  =  one  wbo-e  call  and  bii-ine-s  is  warrini;, 
comp.  1  Chron.  x  xviii.  .'i  ;  I-a.  xlii.  1:5.  Since 
IIn,n«th  and  Xilxi'i  bordered  on  on  •  another,  Toi 
was  in  constant  danger  of  l>cing  entirely  despoilwl 
of  his  authority  by  Hadade/er,  on  whom  he  was 
perhaps  in  some  degree  dependent.  Hence  his 
congratulation  of  David  as  the  expression  of  joy 
over  tho  victory  that  freed  him  from  a  dangerous 
enemy,  and  of  the  in'." ft  to  enter  into  a  relation  of 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  powerful  victor, 
to  which  end  he  sent  »•/«•/*  w'wiifx  consisting  of 
vessels  of  s?7,»v,  of  </o/J,  and  of '  cn^wr.  [  For  the 
forma  of  ancient  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  vessels 
see  Rawlinson,  Anricut  Monarchies  I.  91,  3S(3. 
— Tit.] 

Vers.  11,  12.  Darid  consecrates  to  the  Lord  all 
the  booty  of  anld  an<l  silver  taken  from  the  conquered 
nations.  I>avid's  wars  were  wars  of  the  //<*;>/, 
in  whose  name  he  fought  against  the  enemies  of 
the  chosen  people,  and  led  the  people  to  victory. 
Therefore  the  booty  belonged  actually  to  the 
Lord.  David  affirmed  this  by  separating  it  from 
profane  use  (this  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
"  dedicated"  tf"7p>7),  an^  setting  it  apart  for  the 
Lord,  that  is,  either  in  general  he  put  it  into  the 
treasury  of  the  sanctunry,  or  he  determined  that 
it  should  be  used  in  making  sacred  vessels  for  the 

*  [See  notes  on  2  Sam.  x.  16.— Ta.] 
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temple  that  was  to  be  built.    Instead  of  the  second  ;  smote  Edom,"  which  may  easily  have  fallen  out 
"dedicated"   (tf'npri)  Chron.  has  "took"  (Nfc'J),    in  copying  through  the  similarity  of  Edom  and 

xr._    -.o     «_IL_    Aram  (D1K  and  D1K).     Sept:    "he 
the 


Sept :    "  he   smote    Idu- 
[Or,  we  may  read  Edom  instead  of  Aram 


which  gives  the  same  sense.— Yer.  12. 

Aram  ["-Syria!  and  from    Moab   and  from  .  N   L  ,,  ^ 

the  children  ifAmmon  and  from  the  Phi-    (S£rH  comP-1  ^hr-xvii!:  12>  and  see     Text" 

the 


and  Gram."— TR.]  David's  wars  in  the  north 
against  the  Aramaeans  and  Ammonites  had  led 
the  Edomites  to  fancy  that  they  might  easily  get 
possession  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Israelitish 

uterritorv.  When  David  had  ended  those  wars, 
lie  returned  (the  word  "returned"  does  not  refer 
to  Joab  (Ew.) — see  below).  Whether  he  re- 

:  turned  on  the  east  or  west  of  the  Jordan  and  the 

|  Dead  Sea  is  uncertain.  The  battle  with  the 
Edomites  was  then  fought  in  the  salt  valley,  the 

i  same  place  where  Amaziah  afterwards  conquered 
the  Edomites  (2  Kings  xiv.  7).  The  Edomites 

;  lost  eighteen  thousand  men;  so  also  Chron.  But 
the  battle  is  fought  not  by  David  him- 


listines  and  from  Amalek  and  from 
spoil  of  Hadadezer.  Instead  of  Aram  Chron. 
has  Edom,  and  omits  the  words  referring  to  Ha 
dadezer,  that  is,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  the 
wars  against  Aram.  But  as  in  this  enumeration 
of  all  David's  wars  (as  it  obviously  is)  Aram 
could  not,  as  it  seems,  be  properly  omitted,  it 
might  appear  probable  that  we  should  read  Aram 
in  Chron.  instead  of  Edom.  especially  as  the  vic- 
torv  over  Edom  is  not  mentioned  till  afterwards. 
It  might,  however,  be  also  supposed  that  "Aram" 
was  omitted  [in  Chron.]  because  the  booty  taken 
from  the  Aramaeans  has  just  been  spoken  of,  and 

the  further  mention  of  booty  from  other  nations  ^  ,mt  ,)y  AbixhnL  the  son  of  ^riu.lh  an,i  in  1 
was  attached  immediately  to  that  statement  On  Rh;  s  xi;15  and  .„  p,  lx>  2  [superscription]  by 
the  other  hand  it  is  not  necessary  (with  koil)  to  \  Jw£  Thcrc  are  here  m)  real  contra(i;ctions, 
suppose  a  g;lp  m  our  text  after  Aram,  that  js  pince  in  (Ufferent  rcports  (ibr  ex.,  in  the  last  Ger- 


pp 

to  be  filled  with  "from  Edom.        It  may  be  sup- 
posed  that,  as  the  Chronicler  did  not  mention 


m:m_French  war)  tle  same  battles  are  referred  to 
(UiIerent  leaders,  in  one  to  the  Eieldmar,hal,  in 


Aram  because  he  had  spoken  of  it  just  before,  so  |  an()ther  tf)  his  snbor(iinate  Generals,  in  still  ano- 
our  narrator  did  not  include  Edom  because,  he  :  t,K;r  to  the  (k,ncraiissimo  himself.  Abishai,  who 
intended  to  spea.c  ot  the  victory  over  the  Edomites  |  Jn  t,  Svrian.Anunonitish  war  commanded  a  di- 
rnrnediately  afterwards.  [On  this  reading  see  ^  of  David's  armv  under  Joab,  was  the  con- 
"lext.  and  Gram  "  As  Edom  is  geographically  n,  of  th,.  j.:,],,,,,^,;  whilc  Joab  was  General- 

connected  with  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  as  the  ^j^f  and  Dav}d  h;u,  control  of  the  whole 
spoil  of  the  Syrian  Iladadezer  is  mentioned  at  the  ;  militarv  tion>  Michaelis:  "  David  as  king, 

end  of  the  verse,  it  seems  better  with  B,b.  Com,}  •  Joab  a-  cflief  comman(ler,  and  Abisliai,  who  was 
to  read^dom  for  :4m»i;  though  the  Aram  of  our  t  fonvanl  ))V  hirt  ],rother,  and  overthrew  the 
SMIX^*  {  'r  y  1S  °  Damascus  ^S0  I  enemy."  ( )uly* incapacity  to  conceive  such  affairs 

i  in  their  reality  and  manifoldness  can  find  a  dis- 


Vers.  13,  14.  Conquest  of  Edom.  Corap.  1  Chr.  j  erepancy  here.'  For  the  rest  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
,'iii.  12,  III,  where  it  is 'said  that  Abishai,  the  |  the  Chronicler,  though  he  names  Abishai  as  leader 
n  of  Zeruiah,  smote  the  Edmnifrx  iu  the  valley  of  :  iu  this  vietorv,  was  at  the  same  time  thinking  of 

!.£        _  '       -1_  J._          _      Xl.  _.  1       .  „  ,1      il*  „  .  ,•  1  ».l 
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son 


the  rendering  "  he  set  up  a  monument"  is  the  fact 


that  such  a  statement  could  not  have  been  made 
here  without  reference  to  the  Lord  and  indication 
of  the  place,  and  that  it  is  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  David's  disposition  that  he  should  here  set 
up  a  monument  to  himself.  The  proper  transla 
tion  is:  "made  himself  a  name"  (comp.  Gen.  xi. 
4,  xxi.  1)  gained  renown  (so  the  Vulg.),  Chap.vii. 
9,  "  1  have  made  thee  a  great  name,"  etc.,  is  not  in 
contradiction  with  this,  for  it  points  out  the  divine 
causality  in  David's  glorious  military  career  as 
contrasted  with  its  human  side. — The  glory  of  his 
name  Avas  exalted  still  more  by  another  splendid 
achievement.  As  he  returned  from  the  bat 
tle  against  Aram,  literally,  from  smiting  Aram. 
The  connection  alone  naturally  suggests  that  the 
Aramaean  wars  related  above  are  here  meant. 
But  our  text  affirms  David  made  himself  a  name 
by  a  new  victory  over  Aram  in  the  valley  of  salt. 
The  text  is  here  obviously  incomplete.  The 
words  "  in  the  valley  of  salt"  cannot  be  connected 
with  what  here  precedes,  since  a  battle  with  the 
A  ram  spans  in  this  valley,  which  lay  on  the  an 
cient  border  of  Judah  and  Edom  in  the  Edomite 
territory  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  out  of  the  ques 
tion.  Before  these  words  we  must  insert  "  and  he 


in  Ps.  lx.  twelve  thousand)  is  unimportant;  there 
is  no  need  to  suppose  an  error  of  copyist  in  the  last 
passage  (Ew.)  to  explain  it.  It  receives  a  sim 
ple  explanation  from  the  various  statements  about 
the  battle  in  different  authorities.  In  the  last 
German  French  war  the  reports  of  the  numbers 
of  killed  or  prisoners  often  differed  by  thousands. 
How  much  more  might  such  differences  arise  at 
a  time  when  so  exact  countings  were  not  provided 
for.  [Bp.  Patrick  suggests  that  Abishai  began 
the  fight  and  slew  six  thousand,  and  then  Joab, 
advancing  with  his  reserve,  slew  twelve  thousand 
more  (so  Ps.  lx).  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  cer 
tain  explanation  of  the  difference. — TR.]  David 
put  garrisons  in  all  Edom  (not  in  Chron). 
Thenius  supposes  the  reason  of  the  special  em 
phatic  statement  here  (comp.  ver.  6),  that  no  part 
of  Edom  was  left  without  a  garrison,  to  be  that 
this  was  not  the  case  in  former  campaigns  against 
Edom  (see  for  ex.  1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  But  the  ex 
planation  lies  rather  in  the  numerous^ mountains, 
caves  and  gorges  of  the  country,  which  made  a 
complete  garrisoning  necessary. — Thus  had  David 
overthrown  the  huge  column  of  nations  that  were 
dangerous  to  Israel  from  north  to  south,  and  on 
its  ruins  founded  his  dominion. 
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HISTORICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  In  all  his  wars  and  victories  over  Israel's  ene 
mies  David,  as  theocratic  king,  was  only  the  in 
strument  of  the  Lord,  who  Himself  waged   these 
wars  for  His  people.     Therefore  in  his  royal  mili 
tary  calling  David  knows  himself  also  only  as  ser 
vant  of  the.  Lord,  to  whom,  as  the  true  Commander, 
he  consecrates  and   dedicates  the   booty  gained. 
And  the  prophetical  narrative  can  say  nothing 
higher  of   David    than   that  he  performed   these 
splendid  deeds  of  arms  through  the  help  of  the  Lord 
(vers.  (5,  14).     But  in  these  victories  over  the  ene 
mies  of  (rod's  people  was  fulfilled  the  LorcFs  pro 
mise  (vii.  10,  11),  trusting  in  which  David  could 
advance  to  battle  prepared  for  war  and  certain  of 
victory. 

2.  David's    royal    rail  In  q   was    to    be    fulfilled 
chiefly  in  wars  and    victories  over   Israel's   ene 
mies,  in  order  that  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel 
might  attain  its  unhindered,   theocratic-national 
full  development  of  form.      But  from  this  histori 
cal  basis  is  subsequently  developed  the  idea  of  the 
theocratic  kingdom  a.s  a  mighty  ami  powerful  one 
that    victoriously    combats    the    enemies    of    the 
theocracy,   and   makes   them    subservient  to   the 
divine  might   and   power.     On  this  is  then   built 
up   the   Messianic   prophecy  of  the  future  king, 
who  in  divine  might  and  glory  will  complete  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  the  thorough  conquest  of  all 
its  enemies,  establish  (rod's  universal  dominion 
in  the  people  of  (rod  redeemed  from  the  world- 
powers,  and  dispense  God's  blessing  under   1 1  is 
protection  and  pastoral  fidelity.     Compare  espe 
cially  Ps.  ii.,  Ixxii.,'  ex.,  which  in  their  historical 
foundation  and  fundamental   ideas  are  unintelli 
gible  without  the  history  of  David's  wars  and  vic 
tories  (ch.  viii.)  that  lays  the  foundation  both  for 
the  Messianic  prophecy  and  for  the  promise  in 
ch.  vii. 

3.  Under  the  guidance  of  Ps.  Ix. — which  refers 
to  the  impending  new  war  with  the  Edomite  (af 
ter  the  glorious  conclusion  of  the  Syrian-Ammo 
nite  war)  and  to  Israel's  new  danger  from  their 
inroad  (Delitzsch,  Moll),  not  to  the  situation  af 
ter  the  victory  over   Kdom    in    the   Salt-valley 
(Hengst.  — it  is  possible  to  follow  the  ups  and 
downs  of  David's  thoughts  under  the  experiences 
of  this  time  and  afterwards  in  his  recollection  of 
its  trials  and  God's  gracious  manifestations,  and 
to  exhibit  the  truths  therein  contained  that  hold 
good  for  God's  kingdom  in  all  times.     After  the 
days  of  mightv  manifestations  of  divine  help  there 
have  come  for  God's  people  times  of  great  distress 
within  and  without,  not,  however,  by  chance,  by 
a  necessary  natural  process  or  bv  unavertable  fate, 
but  immediately  from  the  Lord.     The  deep  pow 
erful  feeling  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  hu 
man  life  on  the  Lord  permits  no  lament  over  ca 
lamity,  without   accompanying  declaration  that 
the  Lord  has  sent  it  according  to  His  unsearch 
able  counsel,  and  without  giving  Him  the  glory 
by  the  confession :  "This  hath  the  Lord  done  I 
So  David's  lament  in  vers.  3-5  [1-3]  is  such  a 
declaration  and  confession  of  the  Lord's  omnipo 
tent  power  in   the  infliction  of  severe  sufferings 
and  great  dangers  on  His  people.     "O  God,  thou 
hast  cast  us  off,  thou  hast  scattered  us,  made  the 
land  tremble  and  broken  it,  hast  made  thv  people 
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see  hard  things,  etc." — But  with  such  lament  and 
confession  is  connected  in  the  pious  heart  the 
living  remembrance  of  God's  former  manifestations 
of  favor  in  His  promises,  as  the  banner  that  in 
raised  bv  the  Lord  for  them  that  fear  Him. 
Thereby  has  the  Lord  Himself  given  His  assailed 
ones  the  right  to  re  mind  Him  of  His  promises,  and 
so  the  lament  changes  into  the  prayer:  Help,  an 
swer  us!  (  vers.  ti,  7  [4,  ">]>.  Praying  faith  hearn 
the  divine  answer  in  the  might-displaying  word 
of  the  living  (fod  ("God  hath  spoken  in  His  h<  - 
liness")  wherein  He  announces  Himself  aw  the 
unlimited  Owner  and  Lord  of  His  land  and  peo 
ple,  and  as  the  victorious  opponent  and  sovereign 
of  their  enemies.  These  are  the  two  fundamental 
truths  that  the  history  of  God's  kingdom  every 
where  affirms  and  confirms:  the  Lord  acknow 
ledges  His  people  (as  His  posses-ion)  with  His 
promises  and  their  fulfilment  ;  and  the  enemies 
of  God's  kingdom  and  people  will  not  be  able  to 
elude  His  power,  but  must  submit  to  it  (vers.  S- 
10  [6-S]).  But  in  how  sharp  rontradirti,,n  of 
such  divine  promises  is  the  actual  condition  of 
God's  people  in  the  world?  "  ll:i>l  thou  not  cast 
us  oil'?"  Dost  thou  not  go  forth  with  our  hosts? 
(vers.  11,  12  [9,  10]).  [The  translation  of  the 
Hug.  A.  V.  is  also  possible,  and  gives  the  same 
general  sense. — Tit.].  The  above  lament  is  re- 
|  peated  in  such  a  </»<'x//V)N.,  which  arises  from  the 
involuntarv  comparison  of  the  present  straitened 
condition  of  (rod's  kingdom  and  people  with  the 
majestic  declaration  of  ( rod  that  promises  victory 
and  dominion  over  all  enemies.  This  sharp  dis 
sonance  must  penetrate  deep  into  the  heart  of 
God's  servant  when  he  sees  with  equal  vividness 
and  clearness  both  the  rich  promises  of  God  and 
the  needs  and  straits  of  (rod's  kingdom.  15ut  it 
is  resolved  into  all  the  more  pr>'*.<in</  entreaty  and 
prayer  for  the  dirine  help  and  into  the  twofold 
confident  avowal  and  confession:  1)  In  d'od  we 
shall  show  our  power,  that  is,  carry  off  the  vic- 
t<>rv,  and  2)  God  the  Lord,  who  is  in  His  people, 
will  through  them  destrov  the  power  of  the  enemy 
(vers.  13,  14  [11,  12]).  "The  Psalm  ceases  with 
the  same  twofold  ground  tone  that  sounds  through 
2  Sam.  viii.  David  made  himself  a  name  by  his 
victories  over  his  enemies,  and  the  Lord  helped 
him  whithersoever  he  went. 

Nearly  related  to  Ps.  Ix.  is  Ps.  xliv.,*  which 
similarly  presupposes  the  aflliction  of  God's  peo 
ple  and 'the  danger  of  their  conquest  and  disper 
sion  by  the  hostile  neighboring  nations.  Through 
the  Lord's  help  to  the  fathers  when  the  land  was 
taken  possession  of  (vers.  2-4  [1-3])  is  awakened 
and  sustained  faith  that  the  same  Gixl,  a.s  king  of 
His  people,  will  now  also  grant  His  people  vic 
tory  over  their  enemies  (vers.  ">-<S  [4-7]), so  that 
they  shall  forever  thank  Him  as  they  have  hith 
erto  boasted  of  Him  (ver.  9  [8]).^  But  in  contra 
diction  of  this  tradition  of  divine  help  in  the 
olden  time  and  of  this  confidence  is  the  pn'xcnt 
overthrow  and  distress  of  the  people  (vers.  10-17 
[9-1G])  which  is  felt  all  the  more  deeply  in  view 
of  the  people's  faithfulness  to  the  covenant,  as  the 

*  [The  permanent  and  deep  calamity  portrayed  in  this 
P-alm  makes  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite  impos 
sible  to  refer  it  to  the  time  of  David.  There  is  great 
room  for  doubt  also  as  to  the  Davidic  origin  of  P.-.  Ix. 
See  the  Comms.  of  Delitnch  and  Perowne  ou  Psalms 
for  discussions  of  this  point. — TB.] 
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omniscient  God  knows  (vers.  18-22  [17-21]).  But 
the  consciousness  of  undeserved  sufferings  and  af 
flictions  leads  to  the  profounder  conviction  that 
such  sufferings,  inflicted  by  the  Lord,  must  be 
endured  for  the  Lord's  sake,  wince  the  enmity 
towards  the  Lord's  people  is  directed  against  the 
Lord  Himself  (ver.  23  [22]).  Therewith,  how 
ever,  is  connected  also  the  hope  of  God's  people, 
as  expressed  in  their  prayer  that  the  Lord  would 
arise  from  His  inactivity  and  espouse  His  peo 
ple's  cause.  The  ground  of  this  hope  and  prayer 
lies  in  their  need  of  help  and  in  the  free  grace  of 
God.  Ps.  xliv.,  being  thus  similar  to  Ps.  Ix.  in 
its  course  of  thought  and  its  historical  presuppo 
sitions,  most  probably  belongs  to  the  time  of  af 
fliction  expressly  designated  in  Ps.  Ix.,  when  the 
Edomites  sorely  pressed  Israel ;  comp.  Am.  i.  6. 
The  frightful  castigation  that  Joab  inflicted  on 
them  (1  Kings  xi.  15)  intimates  the  greatness  of 
the  suffering  that  they  had  prepared  for  Israel, 
and  thus  serves  indirectly  to  confirm  the  histori 
cal  circumstances  presupposed  in  these  two 
Psalms. — In  Ps.  cviii.  we  Hud  a  repetition  of  Ps. 
Ix.  7-14  [5-12])  loosely  combined  with  another 
Psalm-fragment  Ivii.  8-12  [7-11]). 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

War  is  rif/ht  and  a  duty  before  God,  when  the 
object  is  1)  To  guard  God's  law  and  order  against 
hostile  power;  2)  To  preserve  gifts  and  goods 
granted  by  God ;  3)  To  fulfil  tasks  assigned  by 
God ;  4)  To  carry  out  the  clearly  recognized 
plans  of  God's  wisdom. 

Ver.  1.  SCHLIER:  We  see  here  .  .  .  how  it 
still  is  at  the  present  day  with  wars  in  the  world, 
what  righteous  and  unrighteous  wars  properly 
are,  but  also  what  wars  always  ought  to  be. — 
Ver.  2.  TUEB.  BIBLE  :  To  pious  kings  God  gives 
victory  and  glory.  Prov.  xx.  28. — OSIANDER  : 
That  is  the  most  glorious  victory  and  the  most 
fortunate  government,  when  the  conquered  ene 
mies  do  not  hate  the  conqueror,  but  hold  him  in 
honor  and  render  him  willing  obedience. — Vers. 
3,  4.  OSIANDER:  If  the  mightiest  foes  could  not 
subdue  David,  so  too  no  human  power  will  ex 
tirpate  the  kingdom  of  Christ. — S.  SCIIMID  : 
Against  God  and  those  who  trust  in  God  no 
human  might  avails  (Prov.  xxix.  25).  When 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  object  of  attack,  the 
ungodly  are  somewhat  united  and  help  each 
other,  while  at  other  times  they  are  against  each 
other  (Luke  xxiii.  12;  Acts  iv.  27). — Ver.  6. 
CRAMER:  The  heathen  also  must  bring  gold  and 
gifts  (Isa.  Ix.  6),  and  willingly  offer  to  him  in 
holy  attire. 

Vers.  9-14.  A  beautiful  emblem  of  the  fact 
that  many  among  the  heathen  also  shall  willingly 
turn  to  Christ. — STARKE:  God's  promises,  though 
it  be  late,  are  yet  truly  and  surely  fulfilled  (Gen. 
xxv.  23).*  If  God  gives  to  us,  we  should  also 


["  The  mills  of  God  grind  late  the  fine  flour,"  say 


give  to  Him  again.  But  we  give  to  Him  again 
when  we  do  good  to  His  children  and  servants.—- 
SCHLIER:  How  well  it  would  be  if  all  rulers 
and  warlike  heroes  never  had  their  eye  on  them 
selves,  but  always  and  only  on  the  honor  of  the 
Lord,  if  all  happened  to  the  Lord's  honor  alone, 
if  all  honor  were  given  only  to  the  Lord,  if  all 
booty  were  spent  only  for  the  service  of  the  Lord 
and  never  for  display  and  pride. 

[Ver.  2.  David  is  at  the  present  day  often 
charged  with  great  cruelty  for  slaying  so  many 
of  the  Moabites ;  but  to  most  of  his  contempora 
ries,  friend  and  foe,  it  probably  seemed  a  hazard 
ous  leniency  to  spare  a  full  third.  The  Asiatic 
rulers  have  always  inclined  to  what  we  should 
regard  as  extreme  severity  in  punishment ;  but 
no  man  has  ever  been  able  to  rule  long  in  Asia 
without  such  punishments,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  making  examples,  as  David  did  here  and  in 
xii.  31.  Is  there  not  danger  in  the  Christendom 
of  to-day  that  we  shall  go  to  the  opposite  ex 
treme,  that  mercy  to  criminals  will  be  carried  so 
lar  as  to  become  cruelty  to  societ}T? — Ver.  3. 
Only  once,  and  for  a  brief  season,  did  the  chil 
dren  of  Abraham  possess  the  whole  region  pro 
mised  to  him,  Gen.  xv.  18.  During  all  the  cen 
turies  it  was  theirs  by  right  through  God's  gift ; 
but  it  was  not  theirs  by  possession  through  their 
own  fault.  In  like  manner,  how  seldom  does 
national  or  individual  life  and  character  reach 
ii])  to  the  height  of  its  heaven-permitted  possibi 
lities. — TR.] 

[Vers.  6,  14.  I.  How  trying  a  life  David  was 
leading,  in  its  exertions,  hardships,  perils.  II. 
I  low  blessed  a  life  amid  it  all,  since  the  Lord 
preserved  him  \vhithersoever  he  went ! — Vers. 
10,  11.  It  is  the  lot  of  many  who  wish  to  be 
greatly  useful  that  they  can  but  gather  materials 
and  devise  plans,  leaving  it  for  others  to  build 
and  rejoice.  Men  forget  the  former  class,  but 
God  does  not.  We  speak  only  of  Solomon's 
Temple ;  but  in  the  eye  of  God  it  was  David's 
Temple  too.  Does  one  long  for  a  different  task, 
and  feel  tempted  to  repine?  That  which  God 
assigns  will  be  best  for  us,  if  we  waste  not  life  in 
dreaming  of  some  other  lot,  but  faithfully  stand 
where  He  puts  us. — TR.] 

[Vers.  1-14.  Lessons  from  David's  years  of  war 
fare.  1)  A  pious  man  may  have  many  enemies. 
2)  A  pious  man  may  be  required  to  spend  much 
of  his  life  in  war.  3)  A  pious  man  may  be  com 
pelled  to  inflict  severe  punishments  (ver.  2). 
4)  A  pious  man,  even  though  not  always  pros 
pered  or  preserved  (vers.  6,  14)  is  always  guided 
and  blessed.  5)  A  pious  man  will  rejoice  to 
consecrate  the  richest  results  of  his  struggles  and 
toils  unto  God  (vers.  10,  11).— TR.] 


the  Jewish  Sibylline  Oracles;  or  as  a  late  Greek  writer 
has  it,  "  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  late,  but  grind 
fine."— TB.] 


CHAPS.  VIII.  lo— IX.  13. 


2.  David's  Internal  frovornmont :  Organization  of  tho  Administration  of  tlio  Kingdom  fVITT.  15- 
IS'i  and  Magnanimous  Exhibition  of  Royal  Favor  to  the  Sunken  Hou.se  of  Saul. — Mephibo- 
shcth.  Chapter  IX.  1-13. 

a.  The  Adminixtrnthn  of  the  Kiitijilom  and  A/nV*  Officer*.     Chap.  VIII.  15-18. 

15  And  David  reigned  over  all  Israel,  and  David  executed  judgment  and  justice 
Ifi  unto  all  h!s  people.  And  Joah  tho  son  of  Zeruiah  was  over  the  host;  and  .Jrho- 

17  shaphat  the  son  of  Ahilud  was  recorder;  And  Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub  and  Ahi- 
melech  the  son  of  Abiathar  [Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahiraelech]1   were  the  priests; 

18  and  Seraialr  was  the  [O/H.  the]  scribe;  And  Benaiah  the  son  oi  Jehoiada  was  over3 
both  [om.  both]  the  Cherethites  and  tlie  Pelethites ;  and   David's  sons  were  chief 
rulers.4 

b.  David's  Magnanimity  toward  Hfephibosheth,  Jonathan's  Son.     Chap.  IX.  1-K>. 

1  And  David  said,  Is  there  yet  any  that  is  left  of  the  house  of  Saul,  that  I   may 

2  show  him  kindnos*  for  Jonathan's  sake  ?     And  there  was  of  the  house  of  Saul    a 
servant  whose  name  was  Ziba.     And  when  they  had  called  [And  they  called]  him 
unto  David  [ins.  and]  the  king  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  Ziba?     And   he  said.  Thy 

3  servant  is  he.     And  the  king  said,  Is  there  not  yet  any  of  the  house  of  Saul  that  I 
may  show  the  kindnrss  of  God  unto  him  ?     And  Ziba  said  unto  the  king,  Jonathan 
hath  yet  a  son  [There  is  yet  a  son  of  Jonathan]  which  ?>  [owj.  which  is]  lame  on 

4  [in]  his  feet.     And  the  king  said  unto  him,  Where  is  he?     And   Xiha  said   unto 
the  king,  Behold  he  is  in  the  house  of  Machir,  the  sou  of  Ammiel  in  Lodebar. 

5  Then  [And]  king  David  sent  and  fetched  him  out  of  the  hous^  of  Machir.  the 

6  son  of  Ammiel,  from  Lodebar.     Now  when  [And]  Mephibosheth5  the  sou  of  Jona 
than  the  son  of  Saul  was  come  [came]  unto  David  he  fell  [and  fell]  on    his   face 
and  did  reverence.     And  David  said,  Mephibosheth.     And   he  answered    [said], 

7  Behold  thy  servant!     And  David  said  unto  him,  Fear  not,  for  I  will  surely  shew 
[show]  thee  kindness  for  Jonathan  thy  father's  sake,  and  will  restore  thee  all  the 

8  land  of  Saul  thy  father,  and  thou  shalt  eat  bread  at  my  table  continually.      And 
he  bowed  himself  and  said,  What  is  thy  servant,   that  thou    shouldest   look   upon 
such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am  f 

9  Then  [And]  the  king  called  to  Ziba  Saul's  servant  and  said  unto  him,  I  have 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

l  [Ver.  17.  The  supposition  that  our  text  has  here  inverted  tho  names  seems  to  be  justified  by  tho  whole 
history,  which  shows  no  other  priest  in  David's  time  by  the  side  of  Zadok  but  Abiathar,  tin-  son  of  Ahimelech. 
Borne,  however  (Bp.  Patrick,  Wordsworth),  suppose  that  the  chief-priest  Abiathar  is  n«.t  hen-  named,  but  tho 
two  subordinate  priests  are  given.  This  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  because  we  have  here  a  list  of  the  chief 
officers  of  David.  \Vith  our  Ileh.  text  are  1  Chron.  xviii.  10:  1  rhron.  xxiv.  3,  r,.  S.^it..  Vulg..  Chald.,  while  Syr. 
and  Arab,  have  the  inversion  here  proposed.  Erdmann  unnecessarily  supposes  a  historical  error  in  the  text.— 
Lit.:  "were  priests."  the  Art.  being  omitted  because  they  were  the  only  priests  (high-priests),  as  above  "record 
er"  and  below  "scribe." — TR.] 

*  [Ver.  17.  It  seems  impossible  to  decide  certainly  between  this  form  of  the  name  and  those  of  Chi  on.  (Shav- 
sha),  2  Sum.  xx.  2T>  (Sheya  and  Sheva)  and  1  Kings  iv.  3  (Shisha).— TH.] 

«  [Ver.  18.  The  Prep.  "  over"  (Sj»)  is  here  properly  supplied  by  Eng.  A.  V.,  which,  however,  incorrectly  ren 
ders  the  following  1  (which  is  to  be  rejected)  by  "  both."— TB.] 

*  [Ver.  18.  So  Chron. ;  others  render :  "counsellors."    For  the  renderings  of  the  verb  (JHD)  in  the  ancient 

versions  and  lexicons,  see  Gesen..  Thes.  «.  v.  Oesenius  himself  holds  that  all  other  meanings  of  the  word  are 
derived  from  the  notion  of  "priest;"  but  while  the  radical  meaning  must  be  held  to  be  obscure,  the  connection 
of  the  use  of  the  noun  undoubtedly  favors  the  rendering  of  Eng.  A.  V.  here,  and  in  2  Sam.  xx.  23-V6  and  1  Kings 
iv.  2-6.  The  verb  in  Isa.  Ixi.  10  also  presents  difficulty.— TB.] 

6  [Ver.  6.  On  the  form  of  this  name,  in  which  the  last  element  was  originally  Baal,  and  the  reason  for  the 
change  see  on  2  Sam.  iv.  4.— TR.] 
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10  given  unto  thy  master's  son  all  that  pertained  to  Saul  and  to  all  his  house.     Thou 
therefore  [And  thou]  and  thy  sons  and  thy  servants  shall  till  the  land  for   him, 
and  thou  shalt  bring  in  the  fruits  that  thy  master's  son  may  have  food  [bring  thy 
master's  son  food]6  to  eat ;  but  [and]    Mephibosheth  thy  master's  son  shall   eat 
bread  alway  at  my  table.     Now  [And]  Ziba  had  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  servants. 

11  Then  said  Ziba  [And  Ziba  said]  unto  the  king,  According  to  all  that  my  lord  the 
king  hath  commanded  his  servant  so  shall  thy  servant  do.     As  for  Mephibosheth, 

12  said  the  king,'1  he  shall  eat  at  my  table  as  one  of  the  king's  sons.     And  Mephibo 
sheth  had  a  young  son  whose  name  was  Micha.     And  all  that  dwelt  in  the  house 

13  of  Ziba  were  servants  unto  Mephibosheth.     So  [And]  Mephibosheth  dwelt  in  Jeru 
salem  ;  for  he  did  eat  continually  at  the  king's  table ;  and  [ins.  he]  was  lame  on 
[in]  both  his  feet. 

6  [Ver.  10.  So  all  the  ancient  VSS.  except  Chald. :  the  PIT!  of  the  Heb.  is  therefore  to  be  omitted  as  destroy- 

TT 

ing  the  syntax,  since  there  is  now  no  object  for  the  verb  '-bring''  (Eng.  A.  V.  inserts  "the  fruits").  Further, 
some  Greek  VSS.  cited  in  Montfaucon's  ed.  of  Origen's  Hcj-apla  road  :  "and  thou  shalt  bring  bread  to  the  house 
(JT3  instead  of  |3)  of  thy  lord,"  and  this  reading  has  also  been  proposed  by  Bottcher  (independently,  it  would 

seem,  as  he  does  not  mention  the  Greek)  and  approved  by  Thenius.  The  external  evidence  is  distinctly  against 
this  reading  (it  is  found  only  in  some  anonymous  Greek  versions),  but  the  internal  evidence  strongly  favors  it; 
for,  as  Bottcher  remarks,  the  following  clause,  affirming  that  Mephibosheth  will  eat  at  the  royal  table,  would 
naturally  contrast  him  with  some  other  person  or  persons  in  this  clause.  The  passage  would  then  read  thus: 
''thou  and  thy  sons  and  thy  servants  shall  till  the  land  for  him,  and  thou  shalt  bring  food  to  the  household  of 

thy  master,  and  they  shall  eat;  and  Mephibosheth  [himself]  shall  eat  at  my  table."     We  might  then  put   }7DX 

:   T 

for  1  ;DK.  but  it  is  not  necessary,  since  J"TD  (house)  may  take  a  verb  in  the  Sing.  The  change  of  JV3  to  p  in 
copying  would  be  easy,  especially  as  the  phrase  :  "son  of  thy  master,"  is  found  near,  and  the  error,  if  it  be  an 
error,  must  have  come  in  very  early.— On  the  other  hand  our  present  Heb.  text.(T3)  is  favored  by  the  similar 

phrase  elsewhere  used  in  this  narrative,  and  the  contrast  above  referred  to,  whilo  natural,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  necessary.  Bottcher's  emendation  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  highly  probable,  but  not  absolutely 
certain. — Tu.J 

"  [Ver.  11.  This  phrase  is  supplied  by  Eng.  A.  V.  on  the  supposition  that  these  are  the  words  of  David,  and  so 
Bp.  Patrick.  Erclmann  and  others  refer  the  words  to  Ziba.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  David  would  here  repeat 
his  former  declaration  after  Ziba  had  assented  to  everything;  and  in  Ziba's  mouth  the  words  are  inappropriate, 
whether  he  means  his  own  table  (Philippson),  or  quotes  the  king's  phrase' :  '•  my  table"  (Erdmann).  it  is  better 
to  regard  the  phrase  as  the  statement  of  the  narrator.  Bib.  Com.,  taking  it  so,  retains  the  present  text  and  ren 
ders:  "so  Mephibosheth  ate  at  my  table,"  etc.,  regarding  David  himself  as  the  narrator,  which,  however,  is  hard 
and  unexampled.  Following  Sept.  and  Syr.  we  might  read  .  "and  Mephibosheth  ate  (=  was  eating)  at  the  king's 

table,"  etc.     The  word  king  ("I/DPI)  may  have  fallen  out  through  error  of  eye  on  account  of  its  occurrence  at 

the  end  of  the  verse,  or  the  "my  table"  may  have  been  repeated  from  ver.  11.  To  this  emendation  it  is  not  a 
sufficient  objection  that  the  same  plirase  would  thus  be  employed  by  the  narrator  in  ver.  13;  for  in  ver.  11  it 
describes  the  conclusion  of  the  immediate  arrangement  made  by  the  king,  while  in  ver.  13  it  concludes  the 
whole  account  of  Mephibosheth's  position  and  circumstances,  as'  for  a  similar  reason  the  statement  about  his 
lameness  is  repeated  in  ver.  13. — TE.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

a.  Chap.  viii.  15-18.  The  internal  administra 
tion  of  the  kingdom.  Alongside  of  David's  mili 
tary  activity  without  is  here  placed  the  new  sum 
mary  view  of  the  offices  and  their  incumbents, 
whereby  a  unitary  administration,  embracing  all 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  was  car 
ried  on. 

Ver.  15.  To  David's  wars,  which  gained  him 
safety  from  enemies  and  dominion  over  Israel  is 
here  attached  a  general  characterization  of  his 
government  in  its  inward  nature.  He  was  ex 
ecuting,  that  is,  striving  in  all  things  thoroughly 
to  establish  judgment  and  justice  in  the 
whole  nation.  —  According  to  this  point  of 
view  he  ordered  and  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  through  the  following  offices,  the 
names  of  the  incumbents  of  which  are  given. — 
Ver.  16.  1)  Joab  was  over  the  host,  had  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army,  was  Minister  of 
war  and  Chief  Marshal  in  one.  See  ii.  18.  2) 
Jehoshaphat  son  of  Abilud  (Ahilud  was  a 
well-known  man)  was  Mazkir  (T3TD)7  that  is,  not 
the  recorder  and  preserver  of  the  most  important 


events  of  the  kingdom,  as  Vulg.  (a  commentariis) 
and  Sept.  (t:~l  r&v  v-ofivrjudruv  [keeper  of  the 
records])  understand  it,  but  the  referee  in  all  in 
ternal  affairs  and  highest  representative  counsel 
lor,  the  Chancellor,  who  at  the  same  time  sug 
gested  and  drew  up  the  royal  decrees  and  saw  to 
their  proper  publication  and  registration  in  the 
State-archives.  Comp.  (Ehler  in  Herzog.  VIII. 
15.  [For  further  mention  of  this  office  see  1  Ki. 
iv.  3;  2  Ki.  xviii.  18,  37  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8.  It  is 
evident  that  the  office  was  a  very  important  one ; 
and  from  the  etymology  (the  word  =  one  who 
calls  to  remembrance)  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
it  included  the  recording  of  important  events.  It 
would  thus  sufficiently  differ  from  that  of  Sopher 
(Scribe  or  Secretary),  which  would  be  more  per 
sonal  and  political.  Gesenius  and  others  refer  to 
the  Roman  Magister  memories  and  the  Persian 
Waka  Nuwis  (imperial  historiographer).  In  the 
absence  of  any  English  term  exactly  representing 
the  Hebrew,  the  "  recorder"  of  Eng.  A.  V.  may 
be  retained.— TR.]-— Ver.  17.  Zadok  the  son 
of  Ahitub  and  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Abi- 
athar  were  priests  (=  high- priests).  Zadok 
here  appears  for  the  first  time  ;  he  therefore  did 
not  become  high-priest  till  after  David's  accession 
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to  the  throne.  Through  his  father,  Ahitub,  he 
was  a  descendant  of  Aaron's  son  Elcazar  (1  Chr. 
v.  29  compared  with  34  and  1  Chr.  vi.  35-37); 
Ahiraelecn  on  the  contrary  descended  through 
Ahiathar  from  Itlutiiwr,  Aaron's  younger  son,  1 
Chr.  xxiv.  3,  0.  The  ''Abimelech"  in  1  Chron. 
xviii.  16  is  an  error  of  copyist,  since  we  have 
"  Ahimelech"  also  in  I  Chron.  xxiv.  3,  b'.  Else 
where,  however,  the  two  high-priests  in  David's 
time  are  given  as  Zadok  and  Al>i<ithar  (\\.  24, 
35;  xvii.  15;  xix.  12;  xx.  25),  and  according  to 
1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  Abiathur  was  a  son  ol '  Ahitnc- 
lech.  Movers,  Thenius,  Kwald,  hence  suppose  an 
inversion  of  names  here,  so  that  we  should  read: 
Abiathar,  son  of  Ahimelech.  But  hi  that  case 
we  should  have  to  suppose  a  similar  inversion,  so 
far  as  regards  the  change  of  Ahimelech  to  Abi 
athar  in  1  Chron.  xxiv.  3,  <>,  31,  passages  quite 
independent  of  ours,  where  Ahimelech,  as  son  of 
Abiathar  appears  as  high-priest  of  Ithamar's  line 
alongside  of  Zadok,  who  is  of  Elea/.ar's  line.  In 
stead  of  this  violent  procedure  Bertheau  (on  1 
Chron.  xviii.  1(5),  (Elder,  Keil,  and  others,  sug 
gest  that  Abiathar,  son  of  Ahimelech,  had  a  son 
of  the  same  name  as  his  grandfather,  and  that  he, 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  acted  as  high- 
priest  along  with  his  father  who  was  still  living 
at  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reiirn  (  1  Kings  ii. 
27).  That  he  init/ht  have  had  such  a  son  of  pro 
per  age  is  to  be  presumed  from  1  Sam.  xiv.  .">. 
According  to  xv.  27;  xvii.  17,  20,  Abiathar  had 
a  younger  son  Jonathan,  who  afterwards  joined 
Adonijah  against  Solomon  [1  Kings  i.  42],  while 
Ahimelech  is  mentioned  neither  there  nor  here, 
perhaps  because  he  was  no  longer  alive.  Hut  this 
suggestion  is  open  to  grave  doubts,  not  merelv 
because  an  Ahimelech  son  of  Abiathar  appears 
nowhere  but  here  and  in  the  passages  cited  from 
Chron.,  but  especially  because  elsewhere  Zadok 
and  Abiathar  appear  as  the  act  ing  priests  [— high- 
priests]  under  David.  There  remains  the  sup- 
position  of  a  hitttnricul  error  (instead  of  an  error 
of  copyist)  in  the  authority  used  here  and  in  1  Chr. 
xxiv.  3,  (5,  31,  the  author  of  the  original  account 
having  reversed  the  order  of  the  names.  [This 
supposition  of  Erdmann's  seems  the  most  impro 
bable  of  all  here  cited  ;  error  in  such  a  point  can 
hardly  be  supposed  in  the  author  of  "  Samuel," 
with  1  Sam.  xxii.  and  the  rest  of  the  history  be 
fore  him.  An  error  in  copying  easilv  perpetu 
ates  itself,  though  we  cannot  always  explain  how 
it  aros3,  and  how  it  conies  to  reappear  in  certain 
places  and  not  in  others. — Still  less  probable  is 
the  opinion  of  Geiger  (  Ursclirift,  p.  21 )  and  Well- 
hausen  that  there  are  here  traces  of  a  systematic 
attempt  to  exalt  the  line  of  Kleazar  (Zadokites) 
at  the  expense  of  the  house  of  Ithamar  ;  that  an 
''Ahitub"  should  occur  several  times  is  not 
strange  or  suspicions,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
history  is  quiet  and  natural,  showing  no  signs  of 
distortion  and  tendentious  manipulation.  There 
seems  to  be  no  sound  objection  to  supposing  an 
inversion  of  these  names  here  by  a  scribe's  error. 
See  "  Text,  and  Gram."—  TR.].— Zadok  acted  as 
high-priest  in  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39;  comp. 
1  Kings  iii.  4)  at  the  Sanctuary,  the  other  in  Je 
rusalem. —  4)  Seraiah  was  scribe  (Sopher}, 
State  Secretary,  not  a  military  muster-officer,  for 
this  is  designated  by  another  word  (Tp3),  pee 
xxiv.  2,  4,  9.  Comp.  "(Ehler  (Hen.  VIII.  15)  and 


Keil.  [So  in  2  Kings  xxv.  19  a  certain  military 
officer  is  termed  "the  scribe  (sopher),  the  cap 
tain  of  the  army,  who  levied  the  people,"  or,  per 
haps  (as  in  margin  of  Eng.  A.  V.i  "the  scribe 
of  the  captain  of  the  army."  It  is  possible  that 
the  Sopher  combined  civil  and  military  duties; 
it  has  al>o  been  .supposed  (though  then-  is  no 
proof  of  it)  that  there  were  two  ollicers  called  So 
pher,  one  civil  and  militarv  (as  here),  the  other 
ecclesiastical. — Tu.]. — The  name  of  this  man  in 
1  Chron.  xviii.  1<>  is  Shardta,  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25 
Sfte.i/a  [Eng.  A.  V.  has  the  marginal  U^-rii  .S'/n-m  ] 
and  in  1  Kings  iv.  3  <  where  the  same  per-mi  is 
meant)  »SV//Wm.  According  to  this,  Sheva  seems 
to  be  a  shortened  form  of  Shisha  =  Shavsha,  and 
the  latter,  along  with  Scraiah,  a  second  name  of 
the  same  person.  Possibly,  however,  the  dillcr- 
ence  came  from  scribal  error  or  indistinctness  of 
letters,  whichever  was  the  original  form. —  Yer. 
IS.  5)  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  ia 
mighty  warrior  oFKabzeel,  xxiii.  2o  23)  was 
over  the  Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites 
(we  are  to  read  "over"  instead  of  the  unintelli 
gible  masoretic  "and,"  as  in  the  parallel  pa-sage 
in  Chron.).  These  two  names  designate  the  mi/<tl 
b<)<hj-<jiiard  attached  to  the  king's  court  and  JUT- 
SOU  (Jos.  Ant.  7,  5,  4  r,<.>n(ir».jr/(ii<tr).  The  name 
Chcrethite  is  to  be  derived  from  a  verb  ^"1^2) 
meaning  ''to  cut  down,  destroy,"  it  having  been 
the  dutv  of  roval  guards  in  the  East  to  execute 
the  death-sentence ;  so  did  Bcnaiah  in  1  Kings 

ii.  25.  Prlcthih'*,  from  a  verb  i.r^3),  "to  hasten, 
flee,"  means  "runners,"  the  men  of  the  body 
guard  having  had  to  carrv  the  roval  orders 
swiftly  to  distant  places.  Comp.  2  Chron.  xxx. 
(>.  In  the  parallel  passage  2  Sam.  xx.  23  instead 
of  Kcrethi  [Cherethi]  stands  Knri  (from  "<O,  "to 
dig"),  and  in  2  Kings  xi.  4,  1'.*,  for  the  whole 
phrase  stands  :  "the  I\>iri  and  the  mum  •/•.-•;"  that 
is,  Pelethites  =  runners.  So  ( iesen.  (  Tin-*,  x.  r. }, 
Then.  ( here  and  on  1  Kings  i.  3S ;  2  Kings  .\i. 
12)  and  Keil  (here  ami  on  Chron.  i.  The  words 
are  adjectives  (formed  by')  with  substantival 
meaning,  designating  olliees,  properly  ''execu 
tioners  and  runners"  (as  the  'u"s£?  in  xxiii.  8 
[Eng.  A.  V.  "Captains"]  i.  Comp.  Ew.,  ',.  177, 
1(54. — Opposed  to  this  explanation  is  another. 
first  advanced  bv  Lakenmacher  (obaerv.  philolog. 
II.  11  seq.),  and"  then  defended  by  Ew.,  Herth., 
Mov.,  Ilit/ig,  Starke,  Rutsehi  and  others,  namely, 
that  the  Kcrethi  =  CreU-s  or  Carians  ('~^l,  and 
the  Pelethi  =  Philistines,  since  the  latter  are 
called  Kerethi  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14;  Zeph.  ii.  5  ; 
E/.ek.  xxv.  1(>.  But  in  the  first  passage  the 
name  designates  not  the  Philistines  in  general, 
but  a  branch  of  the  Philistine  people  settled  in 
the  southwest  of  Philistia,  and  in  the  two  pro 
phetic  passages  the  name  "Philistines"  stands 
along  with  this  name  (Kerethi),  which  charac 
terizes  them  as  murderers,  exterminators.  Fur 
ther,  the  view  that  Pdcthi  is  corrupted  from  Phi 
listines  (*f\7fl  from  D'PCHp)  is  to  be  rejected  as 
"wholly  without  foundation"  (SQ  Keil  after 


shortened  from 


-  NBNC7,  the  latter, 

alone  with  N'-'Kf,  a  second  name  of  the  same  person. 
TT: 
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Gesen. :  "  who  can  endure  such  a  contraction  in 
a  Shemitic  language?").  If  Kerethi  and  Pelethi 
both  mean  Philistines,  the  application  of  two 
synonymous  words  to  the  royal  body-guard  is  as 
strange  as  if  one  should  combine  "  Englishmen 
and  Britons,  Italians  and  Welshmen"*  (Gesen.). 
Against  this  view,  moreover,  is  the  later  desig 
nation  "  Kari  and  runners,"  whence  Pelethi  = 
runners.  Besides,  the  conjecture  that  the  Philis 
tines  immigrated  from  Crete  rests  on  the  indefi 
nite  statements  of  Tacitus  (Hist,  o,  1,  2) :  "  they 
say  that  the  Jews  fled  from  the  island  of  Crete, 
and  settled  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Libya,"  and 
of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  Ta-^a  )  that  this 
city  [Gaza]  was  once  called  Minoa  after  Minos 
king  of  Crete,  to  which  are  opposed  Dent.  ii.  23; 
Am.  ix.  7,  which  state  that  the  Philistines  came 
from  Caphtor.  See  Keil,  Comm.  200  A.  1  [Eng. 
transl.,  p.  368  Note].  Further,  as  Thenius  re 
marks,  "  it  is  altogther  improbable  that  the  pa 
triotic  David,  so  faithful  to  the  service  of  the  one 
true  God,  should  have  surrounded  himself  with  a 
foreign  and  heathen  body  guard,"  to  which  Keil 
(ubi  supra)  admirably  adds  against  Ilit/ig: 
"Least  of  all  would  David  have  chosen  his  body 
guard  out  of  the  Philistines,  the  hereditary  ene 
mies  of  Israel." — [The  ancient  versions  throw 
little  light  on  these  words.  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
transfer  them;  Svriac  has  "nobles  and  rustics 
(Lond.  Polyg.  soldiers),"  Chald.  ''archers  and 
slingers." — There  are  strong  reasons  for  holding 
them  to  be  not  appellatives  (as  Ges.  and  Erdm.  j 
but  gentile  nouns:  1)  the  grammatical  form  of 
the  words  (Krethi,  Plethi)  points  to  this;  the  ter 
mination  i  is  used  in  Ileb.  to  form  patronymics 
and  gentilics,  and  besides  to  form  nouns  only  from 
other  nouns  (sub.  or  adj.)  or  adverbs,  that  is,  in 
general  it  forms  denominative  nouns;  it  cannot, 
then,  be  here  well  referred  to  verbal  roots,  as  Ge- 
senius  and  others  wish,  but  must  form  a  denomi 
native,  which  here  cannot  well  be  anything  but  a 
gentilic  noun ;  the  shnlishi  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  cited 
by  Erdmann,  being  a  denominative,  does  not  favor 
his  view;  2)  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14  one  of  these  words, 
Krethi,  actually  denotes  a  Philistine  tribe,  or  a 
tribe  dwelling  near  Philistia;  this  establishes  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  tribe,  while  of  any 
other  use  there  is  no  established  trace  in  the  Bible ; 
for  so  also  it  is  used  in  Ezek.  xxv.  16  and  Zeph.  ii. 
5,  where  there  is  no  reason  to  hold  that  anything 
else  than  the  gentilic  sense  is  meant,  Ezekiel 
simply  making  a  play  on  the  name,  as  is  very 
common  in  the  prophetic  writings;  3)  add  to  this 
that  if  these  words  were  appellatives  signifying 
"  executioners  and  runners,"  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  the  common  Ileb.  words  for  these  offices 
were  not  employed,  and  why  our  words  appear 
only  in  David's  time  (Iliietschi). — These  reasons 
seem  almost  decisive  for  regarding  these  as  pro- 
'per  names  (without  saying  anything  of  their  ori 
gin  and  signification). — The  objections  urged 
against  this  view  by  Keil  and  Erdmann  seem  in 
sufficient  to  set  it  aside :  a)  the  objection  from 
synonymous  names  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
both  words  must  be  taken  as  =  Philistines ;  but, 
as  Erdmann  himself  remarks,  the  Krethi  are  only 
a  tribe  living  in  or  near  the  Philistine  territory, 


*  TTho  word  welsh  means  "foreiarn,"  and  the  Germans 
applied  the  name  to  Italians,  as  the  Saxons  did  to  the 
Cymry.-Tu.] 


and  the  Plethi  may  be  another  different  tribe  or 
family  possibly  not  Philistines  at  all;  b)  it  is 
thought  that  the  later  phrase  "  the  kari  and  the 
runners"  (2  Kings  xi.  4,  19)  establishes  the  fact 
that  plethi  =  "  runners,"  and  that  one  of  our 
words  being  an  appellative,  the  other  also  must 
be  appellative ;  but  that  the  common  Ileb.  word 
for  "runners  or  footmen"  should  be  used  in  Atha- 
liah's  time  (as  in  Saul's,  1  Sam.  xxii.  17,  and  of 
Absalom  and  Adonijah)  cannot  prove  that  David 
did  not  have  a  special  body  of  guards  with  a  spe 
cial  gentilic  name,  even  supposing  the  phrase  in 
1  Kings  xi.  to  be  parallel  with  ours,  which  is  by 
no  means  certain;  if  the  Plethi  were  runners,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  word  itself  means  "run 
ners;"  nor  is  it  clear  whether  the  Kari  (Eng. 
A.  \ .  incorrectly  "  captains")  are  the  same  with 
the  Krethi  (in  2  Sam.  xx.  23  the  text  has  Kari, 
the  margin  Krethi),  rather  the  word  is  another 
proper  name  (Carinns  or  some  other);  c)  David's 
pat  riot  ism  and  piety  would  be  no  bar  to  his  taking 
a  body-guard  from  neighboring  tribes,  among 
whom  he  had  probably  passed  a  part  of  his  time 
of  exile,  and  had  manv  friends  (compare  Uriah, 
Ittai,  and  other  foreigners),  nor  were  such  men 
necessarily  heathen  because  they  were  foreigners, 
many  foreigners  having  attached  themselves  to 
the  religion  of  Israel.- — As  to  the  origin  of  the 
names  Krethi  and  Plethi  there  is  much  uncer- 
taintv.  The  first  is  identified  with  Cretan  by 
those  that  think  Caplitor  (Gen.  x.  14,  Dent.  ii. 
23)  to  be  Crete,  but  against  this  Ebers  has  brought 
strong  reasons  (^fiyypt.  I.  130  sq. ) ;  however,  in 
dependently  of  any  reference  to  Caphtor,  a  tribe 
may  have  come  from  Crete  and  settled  on  the 
Mediterranean  shore.  The  connection  of  Kari 
with  Carian,  while  not  improbable  in  itself,  is  yet 
unproved.  The  identification  of  the  second  name 
Plethi  with  Plishti  or  Philistine  (by  the  falling 
out  of  the  s  letter)  is  hard  and  improbable;  Bp. 
Patrick  thinks  it  likely  that  the  name  designated 
an  Israelitish  family,  and  refers  to  the  Reubenite 
Peleth,  Num.  xvi.  1,  and  the  Judahite  of  the  same 
name,  1  Chr.  ii.  33 ;  Abarbanel  (cited  and  ap 
proved  by  Philippson)  regards  both  words  as 
names  of  Israelitish  families.  At  present  we 
must  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  ori 
gin  of  the  names. — TR.]*  6)  And  David's 
sons  were  confidential  counsellors.  As 
Movers  (Bibl.  Chron.  302  sq.)  has  shown,  the  word 
c.ohen  [usually  =  priest]  does  not  here  mean 
"domestic  chaplains,  palace- priests,  unlevitical 
spiritual  advisers"  (Gesen.,  De  Wette,  Winer, 
Maurer,  and  others),  but  "  confidential  counsel 
lor,"  according  to  1  Kings  iv.  5,  where  the  same 
term  applied  to  Sabud,  son  of  Nathan  [Eng.  A.  V. 
"principal  officer"]  is  explained  by  the  phrase 
"  the  king's  friend."  [This  phrase  is  not  neces 
sarily  an  explanation  of  the  term  cohen,  but  may 
be  simply  another  descriptive  epithet.  —  TR.]. 
The  periphrastic  expression  in  1  Chr.  xviii.  17 
"the  first  [chief]  at  the  hand  (side)  of  the  king" 
points  to  the  same  signification.  According  to 
Kirnchi  the  verb  (|^?)  means  "to  serve  in  an 
office  of  dignity;"  according  to  Grotius,  "to  do 


*  [Bottcher  omits  these  two  words,  and  (after  the 
Sept.),  renders  "  Benaiah  was  counsellor,"  introducing 
VpV  instead  of  "Krethi  and  Pelethi;"  but  this  view 

has  little  in  its  favor.— TR.] 
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service,  whence  the  participle  in  reference  to  (  Jod 
means  a  priest,  in  reference  to  the  king  a  minis 
ter"  [TJiLs  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  state 
ment  from  the  examples  in  the  Old  Test.,  the  ren 
dering  of  Sept.,  Svr.  and  Chald.  here,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Talmud  (Hal).,  Nedarim  (>'2  a)  and 
the  rabbinical  writers.  The  fullest  discussions 
are  bv  J.  I).  Michaelis,  Supplem.  in  L>:r.  IL'b., 
and  Gesenius,  T/u'.s.  .s.  v.  Our  data  are  hardly 
Bufficient  to  enable  us  to  speak  witb  certainty  of 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word.—  TK.] 

The  list  of  officers  (vers.  l(i-18)  is  here  ap 
pended  to  the  statistical-historical  account  of  Da 
vid's  wars  in  order  to  conclude  the  history  of 
David's  roval  rule  at  its  culmination  with  a  glance 
at  the  internal  administration  of  the  kingdom. 
It  can  no  more  be  conclusively  decided  from  this 
that  the  Kditor  here  incorporates  into  his  account 
a  [different]  history  of  David  iThenins)  than  in 
the  similar  passage,  1  Sam.  xiv.  it  is  a  list  of 
the  high  officers  of  state  that  stood  by  him  in  the 
internal  administration  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  secured  it  against  "the  ene 
mies  roundabout,"  and  extended  it  bv  victories 
over  them,  and  could  now  undisturbed  give  atten 
tion  to  its  internal  strengthening  and  organiza 
tion.  The  list  in  xx.  2.VJf>,  on  the  contrary, 
gives  the  list  of  officers  as  it  stood  in  his  la<t  days 
after  the  internal  shocks  that  his  government  had 
sustained. 

b.  (Jh.  ix.  David?*  ma/jnaniniotis  conduct  towards 
Mephibosheth.  As  Mephibo-iheth  \v,i^  live  years 
old  at  Saul's  death  (iv.  I),  and  now  had  a  young 
son  (v.  12).  what  is  here  related  cannot  be  put 
immediately  after  David's  removal  to  Jerusalem 
or  Ishbosheth's  murder  (eh.  iv.  )  ias  Then,  would 
do  on  account  of  David's  words,  "is  there  left  any 
of  Saul's  house?"  which  might  indeed  have  been 
spoken  with  reference  to  that  murder),  but  be 
longs  to  a  later  period,  when  David  had  secured 
his  kingdom  within  and  raised  it  to  its  zenith  bv 
external  wars.  These  words  indicate  that  David 
after  long  wars  was  had  now  found  a  time  of  quiet 
to  attend  to  internal  affairs,  among  the  most  im 
portant  of  which  must  have  been  the  fulfilment 
of  his  covenant  of  friendship  with  Jonathan.  The 
narrative  shows  how  he  fulfilled  Jonathan's  re 
quest  (1  Sam.  xx.  lo),  and  his  own  answering 
promise  with  royal  grace  and  magnanimity. 

Ver.  1.  David's  question  :  Is  it  so  that  there 
is  yet  any  one  left  to*  Saul's  house?  pre 
supposes  that  he  had  made  inquiry  and  gotten 
information  thereof,  and  now  wished  io  assure 
himself  of  what  he  had  heard.  He  had  perhaps 
some  time  before  accidentally  heard  of  the  con 
cealed  abode  of  the  unfortunate  last  scion  of  Saul's 
house  in  a  remote  place  (ver.  5).  The  words: 
That  I  may  show  him  kindness  for  Jona 
than's  sake  refer  to  Jonathan's  words,  1  Sam. 
xx.  14,  15  ("show  me  the  mercy  of  the  Lord," 
«te.)-t  —  Ver.  2.  A  former  servant  of  Saul,  Ziba, 
gives  exacter  information  of  the  person  and 
the  place.  [Kitto  in  Daily  Bib.  111.  thinks  it  im 
probable  that  David  knew  any  thing  of  the  exist 
ence  of  a  son  of  Jonathan,  or  that  he  would  recog- 

*  The  Dat.  is  not  periphrasis  of  the  Gen.  (Keil),  nor 
to  be  changed  into  "  from  ao),  the  house  "  (Then.),  but 


"  appertainment  to." 
t  [On  this  speech  of  Jonathan  see  the  corrected  Eng. 
translation  and  translator's  notes.  —  Ta.J 


nize  him  under  his  altered  name  (Mephibosheth 
instead  of  Meribbaal)  ;  Xiba  was  probably  known 
to  some  of  David's  officers  and  hunted  up  bv  them. 

—  Tu.j      In  David's  question  to  him  (ver.  ,'ii:  la 
there   no  one,  ••(<-.,  that  I  may  show  him 
the  mercy  of  God  ?  the  term  mircy  or  kiu>lnrit» 
(  ver.  1  )  is  more  exactly  defined  as  a  kindness  Mich 
as  (rod  Himself  shows  ;  and  this  agrees  again  with 
Jonathan's     mention     il    Sam.    xx.     It)    of    the 
"kindness  of  God,"  which  he  beg*  David  to  show 
to  him  and   his  bouse.      [Others  understand  it  of 
kindness  in  <iod,  out   of  reverence  for  (Jod,  for 
(rod's    sake    i  Keil  ,    or    take    the    expression    :is 
merely  a  superlative  one  =  very  great   kindness 
I  Patrick  i,  others  combine  these  three  views,  and 
this  is  better;  kindness  shown  from  an  indwelling 
in  (Jod  will   be  pure  and  great  kindness  such  as 
(  iod  shows.—  TK.]      According  to  Zil.a's  informa 
tion   [vers.  3,  4]   Jonathan's  lame  son  is  in 
Lodebar  in  the  house  of  Machir  the  sou 

of  Ammiel.  —  L<vMmr  p2l  I1?,  in  xvii.  '27 
lin  X*7)  was  therefore  across  the  Jordan  near 
Mahanaim  and  Rabbath-Ammon,  perhaps  Lid- 
bir,"x"  Jo-b.  xiii.  '2>\.  According  to  this  account 
Muchir  was  a  respected  and  propertied  man,  who 
had  taken  charge  of  Mephibosheth  after  Jona 
than's  death.  [See  chap.  xvii.  'JT-li'.l.  —  TK.] 
Yers.  U-S.  Met-lin;i  <>f  I)>u-id  and  ^F<•|>hil>».•<h>•th. 

—  Mephiboshetli  docs  reverence  to    David  as  his 
king  with  such  tokens  of  fear  that  David  is  obliged 
to  encourage   him:    Pear  not.  —  It  was  oriental 
custom    that    rulers,    and    cspceiallv    tho-e    of   a 
new    dynasty,  should    slav    all    the    relations    of 
a   predecessor.      David  relieves   him  of  this   tear 
by  declaring:    1  1  that    he  would   show   him   kind 
ness  for  his  father  Jonathan's  sake;   %J  \  would  re 
store  to  him   all    Saul's  land  —  that  is,  his  private 
estate  at  (Jibeah   (comp.  1   Sam.  ix.i,  which  had 
passed   into  the  possession  either  of  David  or  of 
remote    kinsmen     oT    Saul    (  Mephibosheth    had 
therefore  hitherto  been  a  poor  man,  dependent  on 
others),  and   3)  would    take   him  during  his  life 
into  his  house  and  to  his  table.     Thou  shalt  eat 
bread  at  my  table  continually.—  Mephibo- 
sheth,  overwhelmed  bv  this  exhibition  of  roval 
grace,  testifies   his  gratitude  by  (/e#f  n  ,-ex  ("bowed 
himself")    and    by  words  wherein    he   confesses 
himself  unworthy  of  such  great  goodness.     The 
comparison  of  the  dead  d»<j  indicates  what  is  low 
est  and  most  despicable,  comp.  1  Sarn.  xxiv.  1">. 
[Grove  (Art.  "Mephibosheth"   in  Smith's  Hible, 
Dictionary):  These  early  misfortunes  [lo.-vs  of  pa 
rents,  lameness,  povertv]   threw  a  shade  over  his 
whole   life,  and    his  personal  deformity  seems  to 
have  exercised  a  depressing  and  depreciatory  in 
fluence  on  his  character.  —  TK.] 

Vers.  9—1  •>.  Mephibosheth  put  in  possession  of 
Saul's  estate  and  admitted  to  David's  nouse  and  td- 
ble.  —  David's  transaction  with  Ziba  suggests  that 
the  latter  resided  at  (Jibeah,  on  the  land  of  Saul's 
family,  and  stood  in  some  relation  to  the  family, 
perhaps  that  of  steward.  David  1)  in  forms  him 
that  he  h.as  restored  to  Mephibosheth  all  the  pro 
perty  of  Saul  and  of  his  house.  I  have  given 
them  to  thy  master's  son  —  ami  here=yranrf- 
son,  as  above  (ver.  7)  father=nrandfather  ;  2)  com 
missions  him  (ver.  10)  to  cultivate  the  land  for 


*  [This  word  "Q~t     is  variously  read  and  understood; 
Eng.  A.  V.  Debir.-T*.] 
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him,  entrusts  him  with  the  management  and  con 
trol  of  the  property.  The  "  briny"  is  to  be  under 
stood  of  "storing  into  the  barns  or  also  of  delivery 
at  Jerusalem"  (Thenius),  the  latter  according  to 
Josephus  and  Ewald,  g  303  e.  That  the  son  of 
thy  master  may  have  bread  and  eat  it  refers 
not  to  Mephibosheth's  son  (Micha  ver.  12),  as  has 
been  supposed  in  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  con 
tradiction  of  David's  statement  that  Mephibosheth 
is  to  eat  at  his  table;  there  is  really  no  contradic 
tion,  since  this  last  statement  merely  means  that 
Mephibosheth  himself  i*  to  have  tli2  honor  of  daily 
eating  at  David's  table,  wbile  these  words  relate 
to  the  general  support  of  the  house  and  family  of 
the  so  highly  honored  son  of  David's  friend.  [( )u 
the  text  see  ''Text,  and  Gramm." — TR.]  The 
statement :  Ziba  had  15  sons  and  20  servants 
serves  to  explain  the  commission :  Cultivate  the 
land  thou  and  thy  sons  and  thy  servants 
and  to  show  that  Ziba  was  in  condition  with  his 
family  and  servants  to  manage  so  large  an  estate. 
"Something  considerable  could  therefore  be  made 
for  Mephibosheth"  (Thenius).  Ver.  11  in  its 
two  pans — Ziba's  declaration  that  he  would  per 
form  David's  command,  and  the  statement  of  Me 
phibosheth  eating  at  David's  table— corresponds 
to  the  two  parts  of  ver.  10.  The  words :  And 
Mephibosheth  eats  at  my  table  as  one  of 
the  king's  sons  cannot  be  taken  as  David's 
(Clericus,  De  Wette  [Kng.  A.  V.]),  since  David 
would  then  have  said  the  same  thing  three  times, 
and  there  would  in  general  be  no  reason  for  such 
a  reply  to  Ziba's  words.  They  are  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  spoken  by  ft'ibn — not,  however,  as  a 
rejoinder  in  the  sense:  "If  he  will  live  with  me, 
he  will  be  treated  as  a  king's  son"  (Grotius),  but 
as  a  repetition  of  David's  word,  attached  to  the 
*'as  my  lord  has  commanded''  (ver.  10)  with  the 
expression  of  joyful  astonishment  and  the  conse 
quent  addition:  ''as  one  of  the  king's  sons!" 
Ziba,  in  aflirmiug  that  all  triat  the  king  has  or 
dered  shall  be  done,  repeats  in  reference  to  Me 
phibosheth  his  rerba  ipsissima.  This  explanation 
may  be  preferred  to  the  assumption  of  a  wrong 
reading  here,  namely,  "my  table,"  for  "David's 
table,"  Sept.  (Thenius,  Keil),  or  "thy  tables" 
(  =  thy  table,  Bottcher),  partly  because  the  text 
is  not  to  be  altered  without  pressing  necessity, 
partly  because  in  that  case  the  statement  that  Me- 
phisbosheth  ate  at  David's  table  would  be  repeated 
immediately  afterwards  (in  ver.  13).  [For  ano 
ther  view  of  the  text  see  "Text,  and  Gramm." 
-TR.] 

Ver.  12.  [Mephibosheth  was  about  13  years  old 
when  David  iixed  his  abode  in  Jerusalem;  how 
old  he  was  now  would  depend  on  the  chronologi 
cal  position  of  chap,  ix.,  which  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  The  Heb.  word  (}^£)  here  ren 
dered  "young"  is  indefinite  as  to  age;  for  Micha's 
descendants  see  1  Chron.  viii.  34  sq.;  ix.  40  sq. — 
TR.]  "The  house  of  Ziba  were  servants;  Vulg. 
*' served."  Thenius,  in  view  of  ver.  10,  would 

read  the  Particp.  serving  (D*12JJ).  In  any  case, 
the  constant  servitude  of  Ziba's  whole  household 
to  Mephibosheth  is  indicated,  while  the  latter  as 
lord  of  the  land  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  as  companion 
of  David's  family  in  the  house  and  at  the  table. 


HISTORICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  picture  of  David's  royal  power  and  glory 
in  contrast  with  the  poor,  crippled  son  of  Jona 
than,  the  last  scion  of  Saul's  fallen  house,  comes 
out  in  greater  splendor,  the  deeper  the  latter  hum 
bles  himself  before  him  and  trusts  himself  to  his 
favor.      In  his   noble  conduct  to  Mephibosheth 
David  demonstrates  the  friendship  that  he  had 
sworn  to  Jonathan. 

2.  The  truly  pious  and  God-fearing  man  not 
only  shows  "  kindness  of  God  "  in  so  far  as  God's 
kindness  impels  him  to  show  such  merciful  love 
as  God  doe*,  whereby  he  proves  himself  in  truth 
a  child  of  God,  but  it  is  the  merciful  love  of  God 
Himself  that  dwells  in  his  heart  and  works  there 
from;   for  he  that  lives  in   fellowship  with  God 
receives  into  his  heart  through  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  love  that  is  in  God,  and  lives  and  moves  in 
this  love. 


HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

[Chap.  viii.  15-18.  TAYLOR:  In  the  minds  of 
most  readers  of  the  Bible  the  name  of  David,  king 
of  Israel,  is  associated  mainly  with  military  prow 
ess,  poetic  geniu.-,  and  personal  piety ;  and  only 
on  the  rarest  occasions  do  we  hear  any  reference 
made  to  his  administrative  ability.  Yet  in  this 
last  quality  he  was  at  least  as  remarkable  as  in 
any  one  of  the  others  ;  and  great  injustice  is  done  to 
him  if  we  leave  out  of  view  the  eminent  services 
which  he  rendered  to  his  country  by  the  exercise 
of  his  governmental  and  organizing  faculties.  .  .  . 
More  than  Charlemagne  did  for  Europe,  or  Alfred 
for  England,  David  accomplished  for  the  tribes 
of  Israel. — TR.] 

Chap.  ix.  How  true,  compassionate  love  of  one's 
neighbor  should  be  exhibited,  is  shown  by  Da 
vid's  conduct  towards  Mephibosheth.  1)  This 
love  does  not  sufler  the  neighbor's  need  to  come 
to  it,  but  searches  out  and  goes  after  the  need;  2) 
It  does  not  sufler  itself  to  be  determined  by  selfish 
aims,  but  does  its  duty  in  faithfulness  and  im 
pelled  by  God's  mercy  for  God's  sake;  3)  It  brings 
to  the  neighbor's  heart,  when  filled  with  trembling 
anxiety  and  fear,  consolation  and  peace  by  the 
words,  "Fear  not;"  4)  It  lifts  up  the  neighbor 
from  his  wretchedness  and  want,  by  restoring  to 
him  what  he  had  lost  without  fault,  and  by  making 
him  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  own  blessings, 
assigned  it  by  God. 

How  a  man  after  God's  heart,  amid  experiences 
of  divine  goodness  and  faithfulness,  should  show 
the  mercv  of  God  towards  his  fellow-man :  1 )  Bv 
faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  friendship;  2) 
In  case  there  has  been  enmity,  by  requiting  evil 
with  good ;  3)  By  rendering  to  one  on  whom  God's 
counsel  has  inflicted  misfortune,  the  words  and 
deeds  of  humble  and  helpful  love. 

The  exercise  of  merciful  love  is  an  evidence 
that  one  has  himself  experienced  the  divine 
mercy;  for  this  mercy  is,  Ij  Its  source,  2)  Its  mo 
tive,  3)  Its  example. — "The  mercy  of  God  is  that 
which  is  shown  in  God  and  for  God's  sake,  Luke 
vi.  30."  (BERL.  BIBLE.) 

Ver.  1.  STARKE:  To  poor  children  whose  pa 
rents  have  deserved  well  of  us  we  should  do  good 
in  return.  WUERT.  BIB.  :  When  harm  has  been 
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done  one,  and  his  enemy  is  no  longer  present,  lie 
should  not  avenge  himself  on  his  posterity,  but 
should  forget  the  wrong,  and,  if  possible,  should 
do  good  to  the  children  and  posterity  of  the  man 
.who  wronged  him  (Matt.  v.  44).— [IlKNUY:  Da 
vid  had  too  long  forgotten  his  obligations  to  Jona 
than,  but  now,  at  length,  they  are  brought  to  his 
mind.  It  is  good  sometimes  to  bethink  ourselven 
whether  there  be  any  promises  or  engagements 
that  we  have  neglected  to  make  good ;  better  do 
it  late  than  never.  SCOTT  :  Those  who  have  much 
in  their  power  should  sedulously  inquire  after  op- 

Siortuuities  of  doing  good  ;  for  frequently  the  most 
(•serving  objects  of  our  compassion  are  concealed 
by  modesty  and  patient  resignation.— TR.] — Yers. 
2,  3.  S.  SCHMID:  All  our  good  works,  even  works 
of  mercy,  must  be  done  for  God's  sake. — STARKK: 
Our  rnercv  should  be  ordered  according  to  Crod's 
mercy. 

Ver.  ">.  STAHKE:  A  Christian  should  not  onlv 
love  in  word,  but  also  in  deed  and  in  truth  (I 
John  iii.  18).— Ver.  0,  7.  CKAMKU:  Trent  orphans 
as  a  father,  and  thon  shalt  be  as  a  son  of  the  Most 
High  (Ecclus.  iv.  10). —  WUEKT.  BIBLE:  When 


parents  are  pious,  their  children  after  their  death 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  it  ( Kxod.  xx.  t', ;  I'-.  t-xii.  1,  i>). 
—  Ver.  7.  P>I:RL.  I'.IHLK:  llclicvors  should  'ear 
nestly  take  cure  to  show  all  possible  loving  service 
to  the  children  of  those  whom  they  have  loved  in 
the  Lord,  since  we  can  then  do"  nothing  hotter 
than  to  remind  such  children  of  their  parents' 
grace,  that  they  may  follow  them  in  faith  ami 
piety.— STIIMKII:  Still  i-  it  a  good  thing  for  chil 
dren  if  they  have  (lo.l  fearing  parent-,  and  slill 
for  long  years  may  children  eujov  the  good  their 
parents  have  done.  The  piety  of 'pan  m-,  is  worth 
more  than  much  moiiev  and  goods.— [CuwrEll: 

My  bu.-ist  is  n.it  that  I  dt-du,-,-  my  birth 
Kr.itii  loins  en  tlimn. M  I,  nitil  nil'-r-  .-f  t !..-  .-.-irth  ; 
l$nt  hitchcr  fur.  m\'  prmid  jiri'ti'!i>.ii.iis  ri-. — 
The  .-on  4il'  parent.-  pa.-.-c.l  int..  tin-  -ki---.— Tu.  ] 


Yer.  0.  HALL:  There  is  no  moiv  certain  way 
to  glory  and  advancement  than  a  Imvlv  dejection 
of  ourselves.  Yrrs.  1 1,  r_>.  ( >si  ANDKIJ':  Stewards 
should  serve  their  lord  not  with  eve-erviee,  but 
with  all  fidelity  (Kph.  vi.  tj;  Col.  iii.  UiJj. 


IV.   The  Ammonite-Syrian  War. 
CHAPTER  X.  1-19. 

1  AND  it  came  to  pass  after  this  that  the  king1  of  tlio  children  of  Amrnon  died, 

2  anil  Hanun  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.     Then  said  David  [And  David  said],  I 
will  show  kindness  unto  Hanun  the  son  of  Nahash,  as  his  father  showed  kindness 
unto   me.     And   David  sent  to  comfort  him   by  the  hand  of  his  servants  for  his 
father.     And  David's  servants  came  into  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 

3  And  the  princes  of  the  children  of  Ammon  said  unto  Hanun  their  lord,  Thinkest2 
thou  that  David  doth  honour  thy  father  that  he  huth  sent  comforters  unto  theo? 
hath  not  David  rather  [om.  rather]  sent  his  servants  unto  thee  to  search  the  city3 

4  and  to  spy  it  out  and  to  overthrow  it?     Wherefore  [And]  Hanun  took   David's 
servants,  and  shaved  off  the  one  half  of  their  beards,  and  cut  off  their  garments  in 

5  the  middle  even,  [om.  even]  to  their  buttocks  and  sent  them  away.     When  [And] 
they  told  it  unto  David4  [ins.  and]  he  sent  to  meet  thorn,  because  [for]  the  men 
were  greatly  ashamed  ;  and  the  king  said,  Tarry  at  Jericho  until  your  beards  be 
grown,  and  then  return. 

6  And  when  [pm.  when]  the  children  of  Ammon  saw  that  they  stank  [that  they 
had  made  themselves  loathsome5]  before  David  [in*,  and],  the  children  of  Ammon 
sent  and  hired  the  Syrians  of  Beth-rehob  and  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  twenty  Ihou- 


TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  The  reason  for  the  omission  of  the  kinp's  name  here  (in  the  Heh.  and  all  the  VSS.)  is  not  obvious  ; 
yet  there  is  no  good  ground  tor  supplying  it.  The  Arab.  vers.  omits  the  name  of  the  sou  also  in  this  verse. 

*  [Ver.  3.  Lit.:  "  is  David  an  honorer  of  tliv  father  in  thy  eyes,  that?"  etc. 

*  Ver.  3.  Some  MSS.  and  odd.  of  the  Heb.,  and  the  Anib.  have  "  land  "  instead  of  "  city,"  which,  as  bein*  the 
easier  rendering,  is  here  less  probable. 

4  [Ver.  ">.  Chron.  has:  "and  they  went  and  told  David  concerning  the  men,"  which  is  an  expansion  for  the 
sake  of  clearness 

6  [Ver.  6  Syr.  Arab..  Vuljr.,  Sym.  and  Chald.  render:  "that  thev  had  injured  David."  which  docs  not  point  to 
a  (Htfrrent  text,  hut  i<  an  explanation.  Instead  of  "111.3  Sept.  read  (as  in  the  Ueb.  of  Chron.;  11*1  D>',  which  is 
rendered  by  them  "the  people  of  David"  (DJ')- 
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sand  footmeD,  and  of  king  Maacah  [and  the  king  of  Maacah]  a  thousand  men,  and 

7  of  Ish-tob  [and  the  men  of  Tob],  twelve  thousand  men.     And  when  [om.  when] 
David  heard  of  it,  he  [and]  sent  Joab  and  all  the  host  of  [om.  of],  the  mighty  men. 

8  And  the  children  of  Ammou  came  out  and  put  the  battle  in  array  at  the  entering 
in  [the  doorway]  of  the  gate  ;  and  the  Syrians  of  Zoba  and  of  Rehob  and  Ish-tob 

9  [the  men  of  Tob]  and  Maacah  were  by  themselves  in  the  field.     When  [And]  Joab 
saw  that  the  front  of  the  battle  was  against  him  before  and  behind  [ins.  and],  he 
chose  of  all  the  choice  men  of  Israel,  and  put  them6  in  array  against  the  Syrians  ; 

10  And  the  rest  of  the  people  he  delivered  into  the  hand  of  Abishai  his  brother  that 

11  he  might  put  [and  put]  them  in  array  against  the  children  of  Ammou.     And  he 
said,  If  the  Syrians  be  too  strong  for  me,  then  thou  shalt  help  me,  but  [and]  if  the 
children  of  Ammon  be  too  strong  for  thee,  then  I  will  come  and  [to]  help  thee. 

12  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play  the  men  [Be  strong,  and  let  us  show  ourselves 
strong7]  for  our  people  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God;  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah  will] 

13  do8  that  which  seemeth  him  good.     And  Joab  drew  nigh,  and  the  people  that  were 

14  with  him,  unto  the  battle  against  the  Syrians,  and  they  fled  before  him.     And  when 
[om.  when]  the  children  of  Arnmon  saw  that  the  Syrians  were  fled,  then  fled  they 
also  [and  they  fled]  before  Abishai,  and  entered  into  the  city.      So  [And]  Joab 
returned  from  the  children  of  Ammon  and  came  to  Jerusalem. 

15  And  when  [om.  when]  the  Syrians  saw  that  they  were  smitten  before  Israel  [ins. 

16  and],  they  gathered  themselves  together.     And  Hadarezer9  sent  and  brought  out 
the  Syrians  that  were  beyond  the  river;  and  they  came  to  Helam,10  and  Shobach 

17  the  captain  of  the  host  of  Hadarezer  went  before  them  [was  at  their  head].     And 
when  [om.  when]  it  was  told  David  [ins.  and],  he  gathered  all  Israel  together  and 
passed  over  [iiis.  the]  Jordan  and  came  to  Helam.     And  the  Syrians  set  them- 

18  selves  in   array   against   David    and  fought  with   him.      And    the    Syrians   fled 
before  Israel,  and  David  slew  the  men  of  seven  hundred  chariots  of  the  Syrians  and 
forty  thousand  horsemen  [of  the  S.  seven  hundred  chariot-men  and  four  thousand 
horsemen],  and  smote  Shobach  the  captain  of  their  host  who  [so  that  he]  died  there. 

19  And  when  [om.  when]  all  the  kings  that  were  servants  to  Hadarezer  saw  that  they 
were  smitten  before  Israel  [ins.  and],  they  made  peace11  with  Israel  and  served  them. 
So  [And]  the  Syrians  feared  to  help  the  children  of  Ammou  any  more. 

6  [Ver.  9.  Philippson  renders  :  "put  himself,"  and  so  below  (ver.  10)  "he  put  himself,"  but  this  seems  less 
natural  than  the  usual  translation.  —  TR.] 

I  [Ver.  12.   It  is  better  here  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  Heb.  word  rendered  "strong,"  which  is  used  in 
several  places  in  the  context.  —  Tit.] 

8  [Ver.  12.  The  form  here  is  future,  notoptative  (Vulg.),  though  it  is  possible  that  the  final  T\  is  repeated  from 
the  following  word.—  TR.] 

9  [Ver.  10.  Here  also  there  is  wavering  in  the  Heb.  MSS.  as  to  the  spelling  of  this  name,  some  MSS.  and  edd. 
having  "Hadadezer;"  see  on  x.  3.—  TR.] 

10  [Ver.  1(5.  For  the  discussion  of  this  reading  see  the  Exposition.     So  on  ver.  IS.—  TR.] 

II  [Ver.  19.  Sept.  renders  "fled  to"  (jjvTojuoAijo-av),  a  free  translation;  so  probably  Vulg. 


[Ver.  19.  Sept.  renders  "fled  to"  (jjvTojuoAijo-av),  a  free  translation;  so  probably  Vulg.  As  to  the  addition  in 
the  Vulg.  (see  Exposition)  Bottcher  would  put  it  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  18.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  regard  it  as  a 
marginal  remark  made  on  some  copy  of  the  Vulg.,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  number  given,  fifty- 
eight  thousand.  Its  absence  from  the  other  versions  justifies  us  in  excluding  it  from  the  text.  —  TR.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Compare  the  parallel  narrative  in  1  Chron.  xix. 
— Vers.  1-5.  The  cause  of  the  war  with  the  Am 
monites.  This  war,  having  been  only  mentioned 
in  viii.  12,  is  here,  together  with  the  Syrian 
wars  occasioned  by  it  (given  fully  in  ch.  viii.), 
described  in  its  whole  course,  because  of  its  close 
connection  with  the  history  of  Uriah  and  his 
wife,  which  became  for  David  the  fatal  point  at 
which  his  kingdom  turned  from  glory  to  down 
fall.— Ver.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  this. 
On  this  loose,  general  formula  of  connection  see 
viii.  1.  The  king  of  the  children  of  Am 
mon  died. — His  name  (which  is  inserted  in 
Chron.*  by  way  of  explanation)  is  not  mentioned 


*  [The  German   here  has   incorrectly 
gint,"  instead  of  "  Chronicles." — TB.] 


till  ver.  2;  this  Nahash  is  the  same  as  he  of  1 
Sam.  xi.  1.  [As  this  was  probably  about  forty 
years  after  the  events  narrated  in  1  Sam.  xi.,  it 
is  possible,  certainly,  that  the  two  kings  Nahash 
may  be  the  same ;  but  it  is  neither  certain  nor 
very  probable,  considering  the  usual  length  of 
royal  reigns. — TR.]  —  Ver.  2.  What  kindness 
Nahash  had  shown  David  is  unknown.  Perhaps 
he  had  sent  congratulations  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  At  all  events  his  relations  with 
David  were  friendly,  while  with  Saul  his  rela 
tions  were  hostile.*  For  his  defeat  at  Jabesh  see 
1  Sam.  xi. — [Some  refer  to  2  Satn.  xvii.  25  as 
possibly  indicating  a  family-alliance  between 
David  and  Nahash. — TR.]  David  accordingly 
sent  an  embassy  of  condolence  to  Hanun  the  son 
of  Nahash. — Ver.  3.  After  the  death  of  Nahash, 


the  Septua-        *  [Bp.  Patrick  suggests  that  he  was  friendly  to  David 
because  hostile  to  Saul.— Ta.J 


CHAP.  X.  1-19. 
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who  was  in  friendly  connection  witli  David,  the 
Ammonite  princes,  jealous  no  doubt  of  the  mighty 
growth  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  introduce  a  new 
era  bv  counselling  his  successor  to  adopt  a  hostile 
policy  that  would  be  a  challenge  to  war. — Is 
David  in  thine  eyes  an  honorer  of  thy 
father  (which  question  involves  a  negation)? 
The  question  itself  contains  a  slight  reproach 
against  the  king,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  David's  conduct.  They  express  to 
him  the  suspicion  that  David  sent  this  ostensibly 
consolatory  embassy  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
spying  out  and  then  destroying  the  "city,"  that 
is,  Kabbah  (I  Sam.  xi.  1),  the  capital-city  of  the 
country.  Kabbah  was  a  strongly  fortified  place 
(comp.  ver.  14),  the  internal  examination  of 
which  was  certainly  important  for  an  enemy 
purposing  to  besiege  it. — Ver.  4.  The  king, 
treating  the  ambassadors  as  spies,  subjected  them 
to  the  indignity  of  shaving  off  the  half  (that  is, 
one  side)  of  their  beards.  This  is  the  grossest 
insult  that  can  be  ottered  an  Oriental  ;  for  the 
beard  is  the  sign  of  the  free  man's  dignity  and 
his  finest  adornment.  Isa.  vii.  20;  1.  o'.*  See 
Lakemacher,  0/>xw.  X.  145  sq.,  Arvieux,  Narh- 
richt.  III.  173,  Nicbuhr,  Beschrrib.v.  Arab.,  317, 
and  farther  in  Winer,  s.  r.  Bart.— [Keil,  Phi- 
lippson  and  others  quote  modern  instances. 
Many  Orientals  would  rather  die  than  lose  their 
beards,  and  the  Turks  used  to  regard  beardless 
Europeans  as  runaway  slaves.  A  war  like  this 
occurred  in  Persia  in  1704. — Tu.]  Hanun  be 
sides  cut  off'  the  long  outer  garments  of  the  am 
bassadors  to  the  buttocks. f  The  Israelites, 
except  the  priests,  wore  no  breeches.  So  much 
the  grosser,  therefore,  was  the  insult. — Ver.  ">. 
After  hearing  of  the  double  insult  offered  his 
ambassadors,  David  directs  them  not  to  return, 
but  to  stay  at  Jericho  and  wait  for  their  beards 
to  grow. 

Vers.  G— 14.  Israel's  successful  war  against  the 
Syrians,  whom  the  Ammonites  had  hired  (vers. 
6-13),  and  against  the  Ammonites,  who  after  the 
flight  of  their  allies,  likewise  took  to  flight  (ver. 
14). — Ver.  0.  The  Ammonites  desired  war  with 
Israel.  They  knew  that  by  their  treatment  of 
the  ambassadors  of  David  they  had  made  them 
selves  stinking,  that  is,  hateful  to  him  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  4),  and  hired  as  allies:  1)  the  Syrians  of 
Ihth-Rehob ;  comp.  ver.  S,J  where  we  have  sim 
ply  the  name  Rehob.  This  Kehob  is  the  name 
of  the  Syrian  district,  whose  capital-city  was 
Beth-Rehob.  This  is  hardly  to  be  sought  where 
Robinson  (Neiiebibl.  Forschnny.,  p.  488  [Am.  ed. 
III.  371,  372])  conjecturally  locates  it,  namely, 
in  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  Hunin,  southwest  of 
the  Tell  el  Kadi  (the  old  Laish-Dan),  the  north 
ern  boundary  of  Palestine,  since  in  that  case  the 
capital-city  of  this  Aramaean  region  would  have 
lain  within  the  land  of  Israel  (Keil) ;  it  is  better 
located  [twenty-live  Eng.  miles]  north-east  of 


*  [Lev.  xix.  27;  Dent.  xiv.  1  are  not  in  point  here; 
they  refer  not  to  ordinary  shaving,  l>nt  to  idolatrous 
clipping  of  the  hair.  Comp.  the  Nazarite-vow.  —  TR.] 


t  For  r\nty  —  nates  Chron.  has  the  euphemistic 
nj'iPSp  —  step,  that  is,  the  part  of  the  body  where 
stepping  is  made  possible,  since  the  legs  there  begin. 

J  [The  iiorm.  has  ch.  viii.,  where  the  name  Rehob  is 
usocl  of  a  king  (vers.  3,  12),  but  not  of  a  district.—  Tu.] 


Damascus,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Ruhaihch 
(Kremer,  Dam.,  p.  192,  Kilter  XVII.  1472,  Stii- 
helin,  oti),  unless,  following  the  reading  in  Chron. 
(Naharaim  for  Bcth-Rehob),  we  prefer  the  li<ko- 
both  o/'  the  rinr,  that  is,  of  the  Euphrates  ((ien. 
xxxvi.  37),  where  there  is  now  (near  the  junction 
of  the  Chaboras  and  the  Euphrates)  a  place 
called  Er  rahabeh  or  Rahabeh  (  Kosenm.,  Alti-rth. 
II.  2,  270  sq.  ;  Kilter  XV.  12S),  where  this  city 
may  have  been  situated.  Keil's  argument  against 
this  view,  namelv,  that  the  sway  of  the  king  of 
/obah  i  ver.  l»i|  t/xtuided  beyond  the  Euphrates 
into  Mesopotamia,  and  hence  this  "  Kehohoth  on 
the  river"  cannot  well  have  been  the  capital-city 
of  a  particular  Arama-an  kingdom,  is  not  of  force, 
partly  because  this  swav  is  bv  no  means  certainly 
proved,  partly  because  it  is  not  made  out  that  it 
embraced  the  wh»l?-  territory  between  the  two 
rivers.  [See  Arts.  Ii>-lt<>b  and  Ililtnlmth  in  Smith's 
Bib.  Diet.—  Tu.]  —  2)  The  Syrians  of  7'>/>n/i,  see 
viii.  3.  3)  The  king  of  Mnnchah  (in  Chron. 
Aram-Maaehah  i,  bordering  on  (  Icshur,  according 
to  Josh.  xii.  •")  on  the  northern  bonier  of  liashan, 
on  the  south-western  declivity  of  I  Icrnion  (comp. 
Onom.  M  «;£(!#/),  on  the  bonier  of  the  Jsraelitish 
trans-jordanie  territory  (  l>eiit.  iii.  14  i,  especially 
of  Reuben  and  Cad'  i.Iu-h.  xiii.  11).  4)  Not 
Istob  (a.s  in  the  VSS.,  Joseph.,  Ew.,  \  27.".  /»,  but 
the  men  of  Tnl>,  since  there  was  a  region  of  this 
name  near  the  Ammonite  territory,  to  which 
Jephthah  fled  (Judg.  xi.  o).  Its  location  cannot 
l>e  lixc'd  with  certainty.  Kwald  :  the  Thanba 
(Oof',3«)  of  Ptol.  5,  1'.',  which,  however,  must  be 
sought  lor  in  desert  Arabia  Knobel:  the  pre 
sent  Tnbiu'h,  about  twenty-four  Kng.  miles  i-oiith 
of  Damascus,  comp.  Tubion  (Tor.iinr,'"  T»r,?/i'), 
1  Mace.  v.  13;  2  Mace.  xii.  17.  Siahelin:  the 
present  village  Tnibch,  mentioned  bv  Kilter  X  \  . 
SlU,  922,  and  placed  north  of  Tibiieh  in  \\Vtz- 
stein's  map  of  Haiiran.  Chron.  gives  exacter 
information:  Hanun  sent  one  thoii.-and  talents 
of  silver  to  hire  from  Aram-Naharaim,  Aram- 
Maachah  and  /obah  chariots  and  horsemen. 
For  this  large  sum  (over  two  million  dollars) 
the  Ammonites,  according  to  <  'hron.,  hired  him 
thirty-two  thousand  chariots  and  horsemenf 
(337!,  eomp.  viii.  4)  and  the  king  of  Maachah 
with  his  people.  Chron.  states  that  the  hired 
auxiliaries  encamped  at  Mt'dfba  (comp.  Josh. 
xiii.  9,  16,  with  Num.  xxi.  30  1,  the  present  Me- 
daba,  four  Eng.  miles  south-east  of  Ileshbon, 
between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok  opposite 
Jericho,  in  the  territory  of  Reuben  ;  it  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  Moab,  Isa.  xv.  2.  — 
[It  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  the  Mnabite 
king  Mesha  as  having  been  captured  by  Omri, 
and  recaptured  by  Mesha.—  Tu.]  The  ruins, 
situated  on  a  hill,  are  a  mile  in  circuit.  See 
Raumer,  2(14.  As  it  was  in  a  plain  (Josh.  xiii. 
16),  not  more  than  eight  miles  southwest  of  Kalv- 
bah,  the  strong  Ammonitish  capital-city,  it  was  a 
suitable  rendezvous  for  the  hired  auxiliaries  and 
a  good  position  for  the  defence  of  Kabbah  against 
a  siege.  The  auxiliaries  of  Tob  are  not  men 
tioned  in  Chron.  The  two  accounts  [Sam.  and 
Chron.]  agree  in  the  number  'of  the  auxiliaries. 

[In  1  Mace.  v.  13  Tischendorf  write 

[The  word  in  Chron.  means  " 
does  not  include  horsemen.  —  Ta.J 


y,  Tobion. 
t  [The  word  in  Chron.  means  "chariots"  only,  and 
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According  to  Chron.  the  Ammonites  hired  thirty- 
two  thousand  men  [Chron.  says  "chariots."— 
TR.]  and  the  troops  of  Maachah ;  Sam.  gives 
one  thousand  from  Maachah,  two  thousand  from 
Zobah,  and  twelve  thousand  from  Tob.  But  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  auxiliary  troops,  the 
two  accounts  diiler ;  according  to  the  Chronicler 
there  were  "  chariots  and  horsemen,"  according 
to  our  passage  "footmen,"  while  yet  according  to 
viii.  4  and  1  Chron.  xviii.  4  the  king  of  Zobah 
fought  against  David  with  "chariots  and  horse 
men."  Keil:  "Here,  then,  there  are  copyists' 
errors  in  both  texts.  For  the  Syrian  troops  con 
sisted  neither  of  infantry  alone,  nor  of  chariots 
and  horsemen  alone,  but  of  infantry,  cavalry  and 
war-chariots,  as  is  evident  not  only  from  viii.  4 ; 
1  Chron.  xviii.  4,  but  also  from  the  close  of  our 
narrative. — The  Syrians  fought  in  both  battles 
with  all  three  arms,  so  that  David  twice  defeated 
chariots,  cavalry  and  infantry." 

Ver.  7.  Against  these  hostile  troops  David 
sends  his  general  Joab  and  the  "whole  host,  the 
mighty  men."  Not  "the  whole  host  of  (lie  war 
riors"  (De  Wette),  but  "Gibborirn"  [mighty 
men]  is  in  apposition  with  "the  whole  host." 
The  mention  of  the  tchole  army  excludes  the  sup 
position  of  a  select  body,  "a  foundation  of  the 
Israelitish  army"  (Bunsen),  especially  as  the 
Gibborim  are  never  distinguished  from  the 
whole  armv  (Bertheau  on  1  Chron.  xix.  8). 
There  is  therefore  no  ground  for  supplying 
"and"  before  "the  mighty  men"  (Thenius). 
[Eng.  A.  V.  incorrectly  inserts  "  of." — TR.] 

Ver.  8.  And  the  Ammonites  came  out, 
that  is,  from  their  capital  citv,  where  they  had 
gathered  within  the  protecting  fortifications.  This 
appears  from  the  following  words:  and  put 
themselves  in  battle-array  before  the 
gate  of  the  city,  that  is,  Kabbah  (so  in  Chron. 
'*  before  the  city  ")•  The  position  of  the  Syrian 
auxiliaries  "  in  the  Jicld"  that  is,  on  the  broad 
plain  of  Medeba,  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  Ammonites  before  the  city  (for  de 
fence  or  attack),  so  that  the  statement  of  the  po 
sition  of  Joab' s  army  (ver.  9)  is  clear.  It  is  not 
said:  "And  wThen  Joab  saw  that  the  battle  was 
against  him"  (De  Wette),  but:  "that  the  face 
(front)  of  the  battle  was  against  him,  in  front  and 
in  rear."  He  could  be  attacked  on  both  sides,  by 
the  Ammonites  in  rear,  by  the  Syrians  in  front. 
He  therefore  so  makes  his  dispositions  as  to  select 
some  from  all  the  chosen*  men  in  Israel.  This  cho 
sen  body  Joab  sets  against  the  Syrians,  their  po 
sition  in  the  open  field  making  their  attack 
sharper  (perhaps,  also,  they  were  the  more  nu 
merous),  while  the  Ammonites  stood  in  reserve 
to  cover  their  stronghold  Kabbah. — The  rest  of 
tlje  army  (ver.  10)  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  Abishai  against  the  Ammonites,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  covered  in  rear  in  his  at 
tack  on  the  Syrians,  and  might  have  support,  if 
he  needed  it. — To  this  refers  his  agreement  with 
Abishai  in  ver.  11.  Either  wras  to  come  to  the 
help  of  the  other,  if  there  was  danger  of  being 
overpowered  by  the  enemy.  It  hence  appears 

*  Chron.  has  the  Sing.  (HT13),  which  is  a  more  com- 

T 

mon   designation  of  the  army  than  the  Plu.    The  3 

("in  ")  before  "  Israel"  is  to  be  retained  (against  the 
VSti.  and  some  MSS.). 


that  the  Israelites  were  not  to  make  an  assault  on 
both  sides  at  the  same  time,  but  Joab  intended 
first  to  attack  and  defeat  the  Syrians,  while  Abi 
shai  was  to  cover  his  rear.  A  simultaneous 
attack  might,  however,  be  made  by  the  two  ar 
mies  between  which  Joab  and  Abishai  stood.  The 
point  here,  therefore,  was  quickly  and  stoutly  to 
carry  through  a  bold  stroke. — This  is  the  refer 
ence  in  Joab's  words  to  Abishai  in  ver.  12,  of 
which  Thenius  finely  remarks:  ''  This  is  a  war 
like  exhortation,  the  briefest  indeed,  but  the  full 
est  of  meaning."  Be  stout,  strong — this  applies 
to  Abishai  personally  and  indicates  stout  temper 
of  mind — and  let  us  show  ourselves  stout — 
this  refers  to  warlike  action;  for  our  people 
and  the  cities  of  our  God — with  these  words 
he  points  out  the  prize  for  which  they  were  con 
tending.  The  weal  and  freedom  of  the  whole 
Israelitish  people  was  at  stake.  "  The  cities  of  our 
God;"  these  words  mean  either  the  cities  of  Is 
rael  in  general,  which  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  land  are  called  the  cities  of  God,  because 
they  are  with  the  whole  land  God's  property  and 
possession  (  Keil),  or  those  cities  in  which  the  wor 
ship  of  the  living  God  was  established  for  the 
whole  people,  whose  conquest  by  the  enemy  would 
have  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  and  the  establishment  of  the  heathen 
worship  of  idols.  [Others  suppose,  not  so  well, 
that  the  reference  here  is  to  Medeba  and  other 
cities  now  threatened  by  the  enemy,  though  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites. — TR.].  The  Lord 
will  do  what  is  good  in  his  eyes;  these 
words  express  trust  in  God  combined  with  uncon 
ditional  submission.  Alongside  of  the  faithfulness 
(to  be  shown  by  bravery  and  firmness),  that  was 
to  do  its  duty  in  this  situation  so  dangerous  for 
the  people  and  for  Jehovah,  is  put  the  hidden 
will  of  God  in  respect  to  what  will  happen,  and 
unconditional  submission  to  His  counsel  and  deed. 
The  sense  is  well  expressed  by  Clericus  :  "If  it 
should  seem  good  to  God  to  give  our  enemies  the 
victory,  we  must  acquiesce  in  His  will ;  meantime 
let  us  go  bravely  into  battle." — Ver.  13.  Quickly 
and  vigorously  the  attack  is  made  on  the  Syrians 
— they  flee.  Grotius:  "as  often  happens  with 
those  that  fight  for  pay  alone  without  respect  to 
the  cause."  [So  Bp.  Patrick. — TR.].  "  Inasmuch 
as  for  them,  casually  assembled,  there  would  be 
neither  glory  in  victory  nor  shame  in  flight," 
Tacit.  Ilixt.  II.  12.  [Perhaps  Joab  first  attacked 
the  Syrians  not  solely  because  they  were  merce 
naries  and  in  the  open  field,  but  also  because  they 
were  better  disciplined  and  therefore  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  Ammonites. — TR.]. — Ver.  14. 
This  rout  of  the  allied  force  occasioned  the  flight 
of  the  Ammonites  also,  who  threw  themselves  into 
their  capital  city.  A.fter  this  brilliant  exploit  Joab 
brought  the  campaign  to  an  end  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  probably  because  (see  xi.  1)  the  ad 
vanced  season  was  unfavorable  to  carrying  through 
the  siege  of  Kabbah  [or  also,  because  the  Syrians 
were  not  sufficiently  broken,  or  because  he  had 
not  the  materials  for  a  siege  (Sib.  Com.). — TR.] 

Vers.  15-19.  Second  battle  with  the  Syrians  and 
their  complete  defeat  under  Hadarezer.— Ver.  15. 
The  ground  of  the  Syrians  for  again  collecting 
their  forces  was  shame  at  having  been  defeated  by 
the  Israelites,  and  care  for  their  safety  against  a 
presumable  campaign  of  David.  Among  the  Sy- 
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rians  king  Hadarczer  of  Zobah  (viii.  3)  appears 
as  the  most  powerful  prince  and  David's  most 
hostile  opponent.  Here  and  in  Chron.  he  is  al 
ways  called  Hadarezer,  in  chap.  viii.  Hadadezer. 
The  Syrians  (reassembled  alter  their  rout/  are 
reinforced  by  the  Syrian  troops  that  Iladure/.er 
(ver.  10)  called  to  his  help  l>  from  beyond  the 
river,"  that  is,  from  Mesopotamia.  These  Meso- 
potamians  levie  1  by  him  were,  therefore-,  under 
his  jurisdiction  (com p.  ver.  ID).  iS/to&ocA,  Ilada- 
rezcr's  field-marshal,  led  these  troops,  but'  was 
also  gcncral-in-chief  of  the  whole  Syrian  army 
(ver.  18).  And  came  to  Helam.— The  He 
brew  might  also  be  translated:  "and  their  army 
came  "  (Then.,  Botteher).  But  the  remark  would 
be  somewhat  superfluous  and  excessively  dragging 
in  this  militarily  lively  and  curt  account.  As 
there  is  no  such  remark  in  Chron.,  and  as  in  ver. 
17  the  phrase  *'  became  to  Ilelamah,"  designates 
the  place  where  David  met  the  Syrians,  the  word 
is  to  be  taken  (with  the  ancient  VSS. )  as  the  name 
of  a  place,  our  word  here  being  merely  a  shorter 

form  of  that  in  ver.  17  (oVn  rs=  DxSn).  The 
place  has  not  yet  been  identified.  [Instead  of  the 
second  Jli'/tiin  Chron.  has  "to  them."  If  we 
adopt  this  text  and  render  "their  army"  in  ver. 
10,  the  account  will  read:  Hadarezer  brought  the 
Syrians,  and  their  army  came  and  Shobach  before 
them  .  .  .  and  David  passed  over  Jordan  and 
came  to  them,  and  the  Syrians,  etc.  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  between  the  texts  of  Sam.  and  Chroii.; 
the  difficulty  of  identifying  Helam  m;iv  be  an  ar 
gument  for  both.— Til.].— Ver.  17.  Helam  is  de 
signated  as  the  place  across  the  .Jordan  whither 
David  brought  his  army  and  fought  the  Syrians. 
Chron.  has  ''he  came  on  them"  (the  Arama-ans) 
— either  a  scribal  error,  or  an  intentional  omis 
sion  of  the  name  of  the  place  because  it  was  too 
little  known.  The  name  llclam*  is  thought  by  Ew., 
Bott.  and  Then,  to  point  to  the  Alumnta  on  the  Eu 
phrates  (Ptol.  5,  1"),  2">).  But  the  Syrians  would 
hardly  have  fallen  back  before  David  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates  to  receive  his  attack  therewith  the  river 
in  their  rear.  As  this  is  the  same  battle  that  (ac 
cording  to  1  Chron.  xviii.  3)  was  fought  at  Ilamath 
(comp.  viii.  4),  and  the  statement  "came  to  He- 
lain"  here  follows  immediately  after  the  remark 
that  David  crossed  the  Jordan,  Helam  must  be  lo 
cated  across  the  Jordan,  not  on  the  Euphrates,  but 
farther  west  near  Hamath.  Here  the  whole  Israel- 
itish  and  Syrian  armies  stood  opposed  to  one  ano 
ther  in  battle.  [Why  David  took  command  in  per 
son  is  not  stated;  probably  on  account  of  the  im 
portance  of  the  campaign,  hardly  from  any  dissatis 
faction  with  Joab.  Some  account  must  be  taken 
of  David's  military  spirit.— Tu.]— Ver.  18.  Da 
vid's  splendid  victory.  The  Syrians  partly  took  to 
fli'/ht,  partly  were  citt  to  pieces  by  the  Israelites. 
The  completeness  of  the  victory  is  farther  espe 
cially  brought  out  by  mentioning  first  (ver.  18) 
the  large  number  of  the  slain:  seven  hundred 
chariot-soldiers  and  forty  thousand  horsemen 
(Chron.  gives  seven  thousandf  chariot-men  and 


from 


,  "  Heb.  name  of  a  Syrian  city,  dual-form 
(two  armies).  \vi  h  the  PI-  local  "  (B6ttcher). 


t  [This  number  is  almost  incredibly  large,  and  the 
text  of  Sam.  is  to  be  preferred.  —  TB.] 


forty  thousand  footmen).  With  this  the  state 
ments  in  viii.  4  and  1  Chron.  xviii.  4,  •">  (one 
;housand  seven  hundred  horsemen,  or  one  thou 
sand  chariot-men  and  seven  thousand  hoi>eim  n, 
ind  twenty  thousand  I'.iotuicu  of  Arun-Xobah, 
ind  twenty-two  thousand  men  of  Aram-1  >:nnas- 
L-usI  agree  "a-  \\vll  as  can  l>e  expected  in  the 
well-known  corruption  of  number.,  so  that  there, 
s  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  number  of  fal  leu  A  ra- 
na-ans  is  the  same  in  both  accounts  (chaps,  viii. 
iml  x.i,  and  thai  our  chapter  relates  nrcumstan- 
ially  the  same  war,  the  iv-ult  only  of  which  is 
given  in  eh.  viii.  and  1  Chr.  xviii. "  Keil  >.  It  is 
f  he  H  further  stated  that  1  >avi<l  >o  >motc  the  general 
that  he  died;  that  is  he  died  on  the  Ik-Id  of 
wounds  received  in  battle. ---Yer.  lit.  The  result 
>f  this  defeat:  1)  "all  the.  vassal-princes"  that, 
had  followed  I ladarezer's  summons  to  war  against 
David,  made  peaee  with  I-racl  when  tliev  .-aw 
that  they  were  beaten.  The  addition  i  after  the 
first  "Israel")  in  theYulg. :  "  thcv  feared,  and 
there  lied  fifty  -eight  thrnisaild  in  the  presence 
f  Israel,"  does  not  warrant  us  in  introducing  it 
into  the  text  (with  Thenius),  and  finding  therein 

e  statement  of  the  number  of  those  that  were 
"slain  in  flight;"  for  such  a  numerical  statement 
loes  not  suit  the  tenor  of  the  narrative,  which 
here  intends  onlv  a  general  remark  on  the  recog 
nition  of  their  complete  defeat  by  the  Syrians,  so 

at  we  should  least  expect  such  a  statement  here 
about  merelv  a  part  of  the  defeated  army— apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  word  "smitten"  (ver.  19) 
includes  all  the  slain,  not  merely  those  that  fell 
in  lli</l<t ;  '2 )  the  Svrian  princes  and  peoples  be 
came  tributary  to  Israel,  and  rendered  the  Am 
monites  no  more  aid  against  the  Israelites. — 
Nothing  is  here  said  of  the  wars  with  /MmowjiM 
and  Kdnm,  to  which  Joah  turned  in  the  south 
1  eh.  viii.),  while  l>avid  was  gaining  his  victories 
in  the  north,  because  the  narrative  is  here  occu 
pied  with  the  fortunes  of  Kabbah  only  because 
of  their  connection  with  those  of  l.'riah  i  Ewuld). 

HISTORICAL    AND    Til KO LOGICAL. 

1.  One  injustice  produces  another,  and  drags 
men  on  irrctardahly  to  destruction   by  the  result 
ing  chain  of  sins  and  injustice.-!.     The    king  of 
Ammon  with  sinful   levity  lends  his  ear  to  the 
liars  and  calumniators  that  surround  him;  thence 
comes  the  most  outrageous  insolence  towards  Da 
vid's  ambassadors,  and  the  most  abusive  insult  to 
the  whole  people  of  Israel;  on  this  follows  the 
hasty  preparation  and  provocation  of  a  wholly 
unjust,  wicked  war;  therein  the  princes  are  forced 
to  take  part,  and  so  to  stake  their  land  and  peo 
ple.     The  end  is  complete  destruction. 

2.  This  great  danger,  prepared  for  David  by 
his  enemies,  was  made  through  the  divine  control 
to  conduce  to  the  magnifying  of  his  name,  and  to 
his  ascent  to  the  highest  point  of  royal  glory. 
The  bold  insolence  of  the  enemies  of  <  Jod's  people 
and  kingdom  must  serve  not  only  to  bring  about 
more  wonderfully  the  revelation   of  the  Lord's 
power  in  subduing  enemies  and  helping  friends, 
but  also  to  manifest  more  splendidly  the  glory 
and  might  of  His  kingdom  in  the  battles  into 
which  it  is  forced  by  enemies. 

3.  Joab's  word  to  Abishai  is  a  prelude  to  the 
Lord's  word  to  Peter:  "  Strengthen  thy  brethren." 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL. 


Heroic  bravery  in  the  war  (it  exhorts)  is  to  be 
combined  1)  with  the  recognition  of  those  most 
sacred  possessions  and  ends  for  which  the  struggle 
is  to  be  made, — thereby  it  is  consecrated, — and 
2)  with  humble,  trustful  submission  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord— thereby  it  is  preserved  from  temerity 
and  presumptuousness.  The  war  is  a  just  and 
holy  one,  undertaken  for  the  defence  of  the  pos 
sessions  received  from  God,  to  guard  the  honor 
of  God,  and  in  the  name  of  God. 


HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1 2.  Bravery  in  battling  for  the  h  ighest  ob 
jects  :  1 )  It  is  rooted  in  fiddity  to  God  and  to  our 
brethren  the  people  of  God;  2)  It  is  proven  by  de 
votion  of  body  and  soul  and  the  whole  life  to  the 
aims  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  3)  It  is  sanctified  by 
unconditional  submission  to  the  purposes  and 
doings  of  the  will  of  (rod. 

"  The  Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  him  good:"  1) 
A  confession  of  humble  submission  to  God's  will, 
in  presence  of  the  greatest  perils  referring  every 
thing  to  Him  ;  2)  A  testimony  borne  by  childlike 
and  strong  reliance  on  the  Lord's  help,  which  is 
confidently  expected  in  the  cause  of  His  people 
and  His  kingdom;  3)  The  expression  of  a  devout 
frame  of  mind,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  genuine 
fidelity  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  one's  calling,  and 
especially  of  all  true  bravery  in  fighting  against 
the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom. 

Vers.  1  sqq.  CRAMER:  Nothing  worthier  can 
be  devised  than  to  requite  thanks  with  thanks. 
Prov.  xvii.  13. — SEE.  SOIIMID:  When  God  will 
chastise  a  people,  He  withdraws  from  them  good 
and  sensible  rulers;  and  woe  to  the  land  whose 
king  is  a  child  (Eccl.  x.  1C)}. — Ver.  3.  SEB. 
SCIIMID:  Calumny  is  a  diabolical  vice,  since 
under  appearance  of  prudence  and  truth  it  calls 
forth  the  greatest  misfortunes. — STARKE:  To  put 
an  evil  construction  upon  good  is  the  best  art  of 
the  ungodly. — [HALL:  Carnal  men  are  wont  to 
measure  another's  foot  by  their  own  last;  their 
own  falsehood  makes  them  unjustly  suspicious  of 

others It  is  hard  for  a  wicked  heart  to 

think  well  of  any  other;  because  it  can  think 
none  better  than  itself,  and  knows  itself  evil.  The 
freer  a  man  is  from  vice  himself,  the  more  cha 
ritable  he  uses  to  be  unto  others. — TR.] 

Ver.  6.  CRAMER:  That  is  the  way  with  an  evil 
conscience ;  it  flees  before  it  is  hunted  (Job  xv. 
20). — J.  LANGE:  When  a  man  knows  that  he  has 
deserved  punishment,  and  yet  is  unwilling  to  ac 
knowledge  his  guilt,  he  is  sure  to  heap  upon  him 
self  more  and  more  guilt. — [HALL:  It  is  one  of 
the  mad  principles  of  wickedness,  that  it  is  a 
weakness  to  relent,  and  rather  to  die  than  yield. 
Even  ill  causes,  once  undertaken,  must  be  upheld, 


although  with  blood ;  whereas  the  gracious  heart, 
finding  his  own  mistaking,  doth  not  only  remit 
of  an  ungrounded  displeasure,  but  studies  to  be 
revenged  of  itself,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
offended.— TR.] 

Ver.  12.  STARKE:  A  Christian  must  indeed 
show  all  diligence  in  his  calling  and  station,  but 
must  look  to  God  for  whatever  progress  he  wishes 
to  make  (1  Cor.  iii.  6).— [HALL:  The  tongue  of 
a  commander  fights  more  than  his  hand.  A  good 
leader  must,  out  of  his  own  abundance,  put  life 
and  spirits  into  all  others:  if  a  lion  lead  sheep 
into  the  field,  there  is  hope  of  victory.  .  .  .  All 
valor  is  cowardice  to  that  which  is  built  upon  re 
ligion. — HENRY:  "God  and  our  country"  was 
the  word.  .  .  .  When  we  make  conscience  of  do 
ing  our  duty,  we  may  with  the  greatest  satisfac 
tion  leave  the  event  with  God  ;  not  thinking  that 
our  valor  bids  Him  to  prosper  us,  but  that  still 
lie  may  do  as  He  pleases,  yet  hoping  for  His  salva 
tion  in  His  own  way  and  time. — TR.].  Vers.  13 
sq.  OSIAXDER  :  Those  who  relv  on  man  and  do 
not  trust  God,  come  to  shame  (Psa.  xxv.  3). — 
[HENRY  :  Joab  provided  for  the  worst,  and  put 
the  case  that  the  Syrians  or  Ammonites  might 
prove  too  strong  for  him  (ver.  11 );  but  he  proved 
too  strong  for  them  both.  We  do  not  hinder  our 
successes  by  preparing  for  disappointment. — TR.] 

Vers.  15-19.  ScHLiER:  He  who  does  evil  will 
also  reap  a  harvest  of  evil ;  and  he  who  helps  in 
evil  will  certainly  also  get  a  poor  reward  from  it. 
As  the  seed,  so  the  harvest. — The  Lord  has  every 
thing  in  His  hand,  then  He  has  the  insolence  of 
enemies  in  His  hand  and  makes  all  work  well. 
He  can  check  and  subdue  even  the  greatest  inso 
lence,  and  convert  it  into  a  blessing  for  His 
people. 

[Vers.  3,  4.  They  who  arc  tempted  to  offer 
gross  insults  had  always  better  look  before  they 
leap. — Ver.  5.  "  Tarry  at  Jericho,"  etc.  1)  We 
must  beware  of  casting  pearls  before  swine  (ver. 
2.  The  Ammonites  must  have  been  known  to 
David  as  a  cruel  and  barbarous  people).  2)  No 
thing  is  so  offensive  as  a  wanton  insult,  in  return 
for  respect  and  kindness.  3)  The  gravest  men 
are  sensitive  to  ridicule  of  their  personal  appear 
ance.  4)  All  persons  of  noble  nature  are  con 
siderate  of  the  feelings  of  others.  5)  Time  heals 
many  ills. — Ver.  12.  Joab  was  a  selfish,  unscru 
pulous,  unprincipled  man  ;  yet  in  entering  upon 
a  perilous  battle  he  talks  piously.  So  do  almost 
all  generals  and  civil  rulers  in  any  great  emer 
gency  ;  not  only  because  they  know  that  the  peo 
ple  feel  their  dependence  on  God,  but  because  in 
the  hour  of  trial  they  feel  it  themselves.  Such 
language  under  such  circumstances  does  not  clearly 
prove  one  to  be  devout,  or  to  be  hypocritical ;  it 
expresses  a  feeling  which  maybe  genuine,  though 
transient  and  superficial. — TR.] 
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SECOND  SECTION. 

The   beglooming   of  David's  royal  rule  by  the  sins  of  himself  and  his  house,  and 
the  thence  resulting  misfortunes. 

CHAPS.  XI.— XVIII. 
I.  Internal  shattering  of  David's  rule  by  the  grievous  sins  of  himself  and  his  house. 

CHAPS.  XL— XIV. 
1.  David's  deep  fall  during  the  war  against  Rabbath-Ainmon.     Chap.  xi.  1-'J7. 

1  AND  it  eame  to  pass,  after  the  year  was  expired,  at  the  time  whni  kings1  go  forth 
to  battle,  that  David  sent  Joab  and  his  servants  with  him,  and  all  Israel ;  and  they 
destroyed  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  besieged  Kabbah.     But   [And]  David  tar- 

2  ried  still  at  [abode  in]   Jerusalem.     And  it  came  to  pass  in  an  eveningtide,  that 
David  arose  from  off  his  bed  and  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  king's  house  ;  and 
from  the  roof  he  saw  a  woman  washing  herself,  and  the  woman  was  very  beautiful 

3  to  look  upon.     And  David  sent  and  enquired  after  the  woman.     And  one  said,  Is 

4  not  this  Bath-sheba,  the  daughter  of  Eliam,  the  wife  of  Uriah   the,  Hittite?     And 
David  sent  messengers  and  took  her,  and  she  came   in  unto  him,  and  he  lay  with 
her;3  for  [and]  she  was  purified  from  her  uncleanness,  and  she  returned  unto  her 

5  house.     And  the  woman  conceived,  and  sent  and  told  David,  and  said,  I  am  with 
child. 

6  And  David  sent  to  Joab,  saying.  Send  me  Uriah  the   Hittite.     And   Joab   sent 

7  Uriah3  to  David.     And  when  Uriah  was  come  [And  Uriah  came]  unto  him,4  [inn. 
and]  David  demanded  [asked]  of  him  [om.  of  him]  how  Joab  did,  and  how  the  peo- 

8  pie  did,  and  how  the  war  prospered.     And  David   said  to  Uriah,  Go  down  to  thy 
house,  and  wash  thy  feet.     And   Uriah   departed  [went]  out  of  the   king's   house, 

9  and  there  followed  him  a  mess5  of  meat  [food']  from  the  king.     But   [And]   Uriah 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  So  the  Qeri  (margin).  Bottcher  and  Ilit/ig  retain  the  Kethih  "  messengers,"  the  former  under 
standing  it  ot  ambassadors,  the  latter  of  watchers  to  observe  the  new  in<><m  icomp.  .Icr.  xxxi.  r.i ;  but  these  views 
arc  not  probable;  it  is  not  likely  that  a  time  of  the  year  would  be  defined  by  an  act  that  was  performed  twelve 
times  a  year,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  ambassadors  were  sent  out  at  a  special  time  of  the  year.  Though  tin-  K«- 

thibh  (D'DN7*3)  mnv  be  the  harder,  and  so  far  the  preferable-  form,  general  considerations  strongly  favor  the 
Qeri. — Botteher's  theory  is  that  there  existed  two  recensions  of  the  history,  one  made  by  priests  (which  he 
marks  PR.),  the  other  by  laymen  (LR),of  which  the  former  is  here  followed  by  "Chronicle*"  'making  Jo-ib  act 
independently,  and  softening  the  "Ammonites"  into  the  '"land  of  Ammon"),  and  the  latter  by  ••Samuel"  (em 
phasizing  the  king's  activity,  etc.).  Rather  we  should  say  that  the  author  of  "Samuel  "  selected  his  material  from 
a  prophetical  point  of  view,  the  author  of  "  Chronicles  "  from  a  Levitical  point  of  view. — Tu.j 

s  [Ver.  4.  Wellhausen  rightly  observes  that  the  Athnaeh  should  be  under  rT3>'i  and  the  purification  will  then 
be  subsequent  and  not  previous  (as  in  the  following  "  for"  of  Eng.  A.  V.)  to  the  time  of  33C^V — Tu.] 

8  [Ver.  6.  After  "  Uriah  "  one  MS.  of  De  Rossi,  Syr.,  Chald.,  insert  "  the  ITittite,"  an  instance  of  the  tendency 
to  assimilation. — The  omission  of  the  "i^xS  ("  saying  ")  makes  no  difficulty  here  (so  also  in  xix.  15) ;  it  is  easily 

supplied  in  thought,  and  is  inserted  by  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Arab,  fas  in  Eng.  A.  V.).  Bottcher  thinks  that  the  omission 
belongs  to  the  eurt  priest-text,  the  insertion  to  the  lay-text.— Ta,] 

«  [Ver.  7.  Some  MSS.  of  Kennieott  and  De  Rossi,  and  Syr.,  Arab.,  Vulg.,  read  "  to  David,"  an  illustration  of  the 
disposition  of  copyists  and  translators  to  make  the  text  clearer  by  stating  the  person  or  thing  explicitly  rather 
than  trust  to  the  frequently  indefinite  Pronoun.  In  general,  the  preference  is  in  such  cases  to  be  given  to  the 
less  explicit. — Ta.J 

6  [Ver.  8.  "  Or,  a  portion,  gift,"  literally  "  something  lifted  up  "  (Sept.  ap<ri?V  Vulg.  and  Chald.  render  food  and 
meal,  Syr.  and  Arab.  gift.  Some  anonymous  Greek  VSS.  (in  Montfaueon's  Hex.)  have  a  strange  rendering  :  oniaw 
avriav  vapffrnjKOTiav  TO>  0acriAei  "  after  those  that  stood  by  the  king  "  (reading  TUV  for  avrop),  as  if  Uriah  were  pre 
ceded  by  royal  officers,  from  whom  David  may  have  learned  (ver.  10;  that  Uriah  did  not  go  home.  Schleusner 
suggests  that  they  read  fPICto  (minister)  instead  of  PNtyp—  TB.] 


4G-T  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL. 

slept  at  the  door  of  the  king's  house  with  all6  the  servants  of  his  lord,  and  went  not 

10  down  to  his  house.     And  when  they  had  told  [And  they  told]  David,  saying,  Uriah 
went  not  down  to  his  house,  [ins.  and]  David  said  unto  Uriah,  Camest  thou  not  from 
thy  journey?  [Art  thou  not  come  from  a  journey?]  why  then  [om.  then]  didst  thou 

11  not  go  down  unto  thine  house?     And  Uriah  said  unto  David,  The  ark,  and  Israel, 
and  Judah  abide  in  tents  [booths]  ;  and  my  lord  Joab  and  the  servants  of  my  lord 
are  encamped  in  the  open  fields  [field]  ;  shall  I  then   [and  shall  I]   go  into  mine 
house  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  lie  with  my  wife?  as  thou  livest7  and  as  thy  soul 

12  liveth,  I  will  not  do  this  thing.     And  David  said  to  Uriah,  Tarry  here  to-day  also, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  let  thee  depart,     So  [And]   Uriah  abode  in   Jerusalem  that 

13  day  and  the  morrow.     And  when  David  had  [And  David]  called  him   [ins.  and] 
he  did  eat  and  drink  before  him,  and  he  made   him  drunk ;  and  at  even  he  weut 
out  to  lie  on  his  bed  with  the  servants  of  his  lord,  but  [and]  went  not  down  to  his 
house. 

14  And  it  came  to  pa«s  in  the  morning  that  David  wrote  a  letter  to  Joab,  and  sent 

15  it  by  the  hand  of  Uriah.     And  he  wrote  in  the  letter,  saying,  Set8  ye  Uriah  in  the 
forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him,  that  he  may  be  smitten  and 

16  die.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joab  observed  the  city,  that  he  assigned   Uriah 

17  unto  a  place  where  he  knew  that  valiant  men  were.     And  the  men  of  the  city  went 
out  and  fought  with  Joab ;  and  there  fell  some  of  the  people  of  the  servants  of  Da- 

18  vid  ;  and  Uriah  the  Hittite  died  also.     Then  [And]  Joab  sent  and  told  David  all 

19  the  things  concerning  the  war  ;  And  charged  the  messenger,   saying,  When  thou 
hast  made  an  end  of  telling  the  matters  of  [all  the  things  concerning]  the  war  unto 

20  the  king,  And9  if  so  be  that  the  king's  wrath  arise,  and  he  say  unto  thee,  Wherefore 
approached  ye  so  nigh  unto  the  city  when  ye  did  fight   [to  fight]  ?     Knew  ye  not 

21  that  they  would  shoot  from  the  wall?     Who  smote  Abimelech  the  son  of  Jerubbe- 
sheth10?  did  not  a  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon  him  from  the  wall,  that 
he  died  in  Thebez?  why  went  ye  nigh  the  wall  ?  then  say  thou,  Thy  servant  Uriah 
the  Hittite  is  dead  also. 

22  So  [And]  the  messenger  went,  and  came  and  showed  David  all   that  Joab  had 

23  sent  him  for.     And  the  messenger  said  unto   David,   Surely  [om.  surely]   the  men 
prevailed  against  us,  and  came  out  unto  us  into  the  field,  and  we  were  upon  them 

9  [Ver.  0.  Tho  omission  of  the  word  ".ill  "  in  Sept.  and  Arab.  (Vulg.  has  cum  aliisscrris)  has  simplicity  in  its 
favor;  it  would  be  natural  to  insert  here  a  descriptive  word. — TK.] 

7  [Vor.  11.  The  Hob.  f\\t  is  hero  supported  by  all  the  versions  except  Sept.,  which  ha^:  -n-cTj?;   gr)  17  tyv\r)  <rov, 
"how?  as  thy  soul  liveth, v  that  is,  it  read  TH  "how?"  (see  Dan.  x.  17)  instead  o/JPH-    <->n  account  of  the  seem 
ing  tautology  <>f  the  Heb.,  Thenins  and  Rotteher  adopt  the  reading  of  the  Sept.  (in  which,  however,  the  how  ?  is 
intolerable  ,  while  Wellhausen   would  read   nirP  'H  '' by  the  life  of  Jahveh,"  or  strike  out  the  second  clause: 
'•  by  the  life  of  thy  soul."    But  this  double  asseveration  may  easily  be  understood  as  the  repetition  of  an  excited 
soldier. — TR.] 

8  [Ver.  15.  OH  ;  Sept.  eio-aya-ye  "bring  in"  =  NDH,  but  the  Sing,  here  does  not  agree  with  the  following  Plu. 
DFOtf  (^  Wellhausen).— TH.] 

9  [Ver.  20.  The  Sept.  repeats  in  ver.  22  the  whole  of  the  speech  (with  one  or  two  verbal  alterations)  that  Joab 
puts  into  David's  mouth  in  vers.  20,  21.     On  the  other  hand  the  Heb.  text  says  nothing  of  David's  anger,  nor  of 
any  such  speech,  when  the  messenger  reports  to  him  (ver.  23  sq.).     Bottcher,  therefore,  rejecting  the  "  monstrous 
repetition  "  of  the  Sept.,  holds  that  the  speech  in  question  belongs  (with  an  introductory  "  and  David  was  wroth 
\vith  Joab")  at  the  end  of  ver.  22,  that  it  was  afterwards  inserted  after  ver.  19,  because  it  seemed  necessary  there, 
the  Sept.  translating  from  a  text  that  contained  the  repetition,  while  the  masoretie  text  dropped  the  second 
speech  as  cumbersome.     So  also  (as  to  the  form  of  the  text)  substantially  Thenins,  who  omits  ver.  21  as  far  as  the 
second  "wall."     The  latter,  however,  thinks  the  alleged  omission  in  the  Heb.  (at  the  end  of  ver.  22)  to  have  been 
purposely  made  by  the  transcriber,  in  order  to  conceal  his  recognized  error  of  insertion  in  vers.  21.  22:  Wellh., 
on  the  contrary,  holds  that  the  omission  was  for  brevity's  sake  simply. — Toab's  speech,  as  it  stands  in  the  Heb., 
certainly  shows  a  very  lively  anticipation  of  David's  view  of  the  case  ;  but  Bottcher  is  wrong  in  saying  that  such 
anticipation  is  impossible,  for  Joab  of  course  puts  it  only  as  a  supposition,  and  Abimelech's  case  would  naturally 
occur  to  him.    There  is  no  need  on  this  account  merely  to  suppose  that  David  actually  got  angry,  or  cited  Abi 
melech's  history;  Joab's  lively  anticipation  does  not  logically  involve  David's  conformity  to  it.     But.  it'  David  did 
«how  anger,  there  is  still  no  necessity  i'or  supposing  that  he  mentioned  Abimelech,  and  his  objection  to  approach 
ing  the  wall  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  granted  and  omitted. — Then,  it  is  after  all  more  probable  that  the 
Sept.  should  make  so  natural  an  insertion  than  that  the  Heb.  text  should  omit  it.    We,  therefore,  with  Erdmann, 
retain  the  masoretie  text. — TR.] 

™  fVer.  21.  Sept.  Jenibbaal,  the  original  form  of  the  name  ;  but  probably  Jerubbe-sheth  (so  Bottcher)  is  the  cor 
rect  text-reading  here,  this  form  having  become  common  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  our  Book.  The  Sept.- 
translator  went  back  to  the  original  form.  This  does  not  offer  support  to  Bottcher's  hypothesis  of  the  two  recen 
sions  of  our  text  (priestly  and  laic).— The  Sept.  also  calls  Jerubbaal  the  son  of  .Ver,  which  Thenius  thinks  is  for 
Zer,  the  last  syllable  of  Abiezer  (see  Judg.  vi.  11).  It  may,  however,  be  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Syriac  has 
"  Abimelech  the  son  of  Nedubbeel "  (for  .ZVerubbeel),  substituting  the  Syr.  n  of  the  3  sing.-masc.  Impf.  for  the 
Heb.  Yod ;  and  there  may  be  some  connection  between  this  and  the  Sept.-form.— Tn.J 
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24  even  [om.  even]  unto  the  entering  [doorway]  of  the  gate.     And  the  shooters  shot 
from  off' the  wall  upon  thy  servants  ;  and  some  of  the  king's  servants  he  dead  [died], 

25  and  thy  servant  Uriah  the  Hittite  is  dead  also.     Then  [And]  David  said  unto  the 
messenger,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  Joab,  Let  not  this  thing  displease  thee,  for  the 
sword  devoureth  one  as  well  as  another  ;  make  thy  battle  more  [om.   more]  strong 

26  against  the   city  and   overthrow  it.     And  encourage  thou   him.     And    when  \_orn. 
when]  the  wife  of  Uriah  heard  that  Uriah  her   husband    was  dead,  [ijis.  and]  she 

27  mourned  for  her  husband.     And  when  [om.  when]   the  mourning  was  past  [over], 
[_in#.  and]  David  sent  and  fetched   her  to  his  house,  and  she  became  his  wile,  and 
bare  him  a  son.     But  [And]  the  thing  that  David  had  done  displeased  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]. 


EXEGETTCAL  AND    CRITICAL. 

Ycr.  1.  The  siege  of  R;il>buh.  Coin]).  1  Chron. 
xx.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  return 
of  the  year— that  is,  at  the  setting  in  of  spring* 
in  the  month  of  Abib  (Nisan),  with  which  tho 
new  year  began.  .Josephus:  "as  the  Spring  set 
in."  [Comp.  our  March  from  the  god  of  war,  Mars, 
the  beginning  of  the  okl  Roman  year. — -Tu.]  The 
term,  a  <JHO  referred  to  in  this  chronological  state 
ment  is  the  time  (x.  13,  14)  when  Joab,  having 
driven  the  Aramaeans  off,  and  the  Ammonites 
having  retired  before  Abishai  into  their  capital 
city,  had  returned  to  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the 
rain  in  winter,  which  made  it  unwise  to  begin  a 
siege.  At  the  time  when  kings  go  forth.— 
Instead  of  the  "  messengers"  of  the  Ileb.  text,  read 
"kings"  (Qeri),  as  in  all  the  versions  and  in 
Chronicles.  A  reference  to  the  embassy  of  chap. 
x.  2,  after  all  the  intervening  events,  would  here 
be  completely  out  of  place.  The  "kings"  here, 
however,  are  not  the  hostile  kings  (chap,  x.)  that 
came  out  against  David  (Maurer) — against  which 
is  the  preceding  chronological  statement,  and  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  the  past  events  re 
corded  in  chap.  x. — but  the  Israel itish  kings.  ( >n 
the  return  of  the  season  favorable  to  military  ope 
rations,  when  the  kings  of  Israel  were  accustomed 
to  go  forth  to  their  wars,  David  advanced  to  the 
siege  of  Kabbah,  which  lie  had  deferred  the  year 
before  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  season. 
[Joab  had  no  doubt  taken  precautions  to  guard 
against  hostile  movements  of  the  enemy. — Til.] 
And  David  sent  Joab  and  his  servants 
with  him  and  all  Israel — that  is,  the  military 
chieftains  from  about  his  person  and  his  court 
(comp.  ver.  9)  and  the  whole  army,  including 
soldiers  and  officers.  The  "servants"  are  not  the 
war-servants  proper  in  distinction  from  a  militia 
serving  only  in  time  of  war  (Mich.) — an  entirely 
arbitrary  distinction — nor  the  "officers"  in  dis 
tinction  from  "all  Israel"  as  the  army  (Thenins). 
And  they  destroyed  the  children  of  Am- 
mon. — Chron.:  "the  land  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon."  But  the  verb  is  elsewhere  used  (as  in  1 
Sam.  xxvi.  15)  of  persons  in  reference  to  the  land 
inhabited  by  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  regard 
"land"  as  more  correctly  used  here  in  contrast 
with  the  capital  city  (Thenius),  because  it  was 
usual,  while  some  strong  point  was  attacked  to 

*  [Some  interpret :  "  when  the  summer  set  in."  Abar- 
banel :  "when  the  pun  returned  to  the  same  point." 
Perhaps  the  phrase  is  a  general  one:  "when  the  year 
had  rolled  round,  and  the  time  came  for  kings  to  go 
forth."-TB.J 
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ravage  the  land  far  and  nearby  incursion-parties; 
so  1  Sam.  xiii.  Ill,  17.  [Our  text,  as  the  harder, 
is  to  be  preferred;  Chron.  has  introduced  a  natu 
ral  explanation. — Tu.J  And  they  besieged 
Kabbah  =  " Rabbath  of  the  d.ildivn  «.f  Am- 
mon," — that  is,  the  great  citv  of  the  Ammonites. 
See  Josh.  xiii.  25;  I)eut.  iii.  11;  tin1  present  ruins 
of  Kabbat-Amnian  on  the  Nahr-Amiuan  '(he  up 
per  Jabbok),  perfectly  desert  and  uninhabited. 
Polybius:  Rabbathamana.  But  David  re 
mained  in  Jerusalem  [  the  impending  war  with 
the  Ammonites  alone  not  being  of  sullieient  im 
portance  to  require  his  presence — TK.J — expla 
natory  transition  to  the  episode  of  David's  adul 
tery.  " 

Yers.  2-5.  7)anVr.<?  adultery  with  Jinflixhrba. — 
This  section  and  the  following  one  are  wanting  in 
Chronicles.  Towards  the  evening  [Ileb.:  in 
the  evening — Tit.] — when  the1  noon-rest  was  over, 
and  the  cooler  part  of  the  day  had  come.  [In 
later  times  the  evening  (3"^>' i  began  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  it  was  the  time  when 
it  was  getting  darker,  when  the  sun  was  declining, 
and  after  sunset  till  dark.— Tu.]  David  was 
walking  (lor  pleasure)  on  the  roof  of  the 
king's  house,  which  was  built  on  the  edge  of 
Mount  Zion, so  that  one  could  thence  look  imme 
diately  down  into  the  courts  of  the  Lower  City, 
where  Uriah's  house  was,*  comp.  ver.  S.  The 
|  woman  that  David  saw  was  in  the  act  of  bathing 
j  (the  Ileb.  uses  the  participle)  in  the  uncovered 
I  court  of  her  house,  where,  in  accordance  with  ge 
neral  Eastern  custom,  there  was  a  well.  [Or,  in 
her  chamber,  the  casements  being  open  (Patrick). 
In  either  case,  the  place  was  private,  visible  only 
from  a  neighboring  roof;  and  in  the  Ka>t  people 
refrain  from  looking  down  from  a  roof  into  neigh 
bors'  courts  (Philippson)  ;  so  that  it  is  on  this 
ground  an  unfounded  suggestion  that  Bathsheba 
was  purposely  bathing  in  an  exposed  place  in  or- 
I  der  to  attract  the  king's  gaze.— Tit.] — Ver.  3.  In- 
I  flamed  with  sensual  desire,  David  makes  inquiry 
about  the  woman  whose  beauty  had  attracted  him. 
"And  one  said  (Vulg. :  nuntiatumei  «»/),  Is  it  not, 
etc.?  "  That  is,  "  It  is,  etc"  (the  negative  question 
is  often  used  in  lively  discourse).  This  form  of 
expression  supposes  that  the  object  or  ]>erson  men 
tioned  was  somehow  already  otherwise  known. — 
Instead  of  "Bathsheba,  daughter  of  Kliam,"  1 
Chron.  iii.  5  has  "Bathsheba,  daughter  of  Am- 
miel."  The  form  Bathsheba  ( =  "  daughter  of  the 


*  [It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  David's  Kir«ta 
and  evening-walk  show  that  he  had  become  inert  and 
luxurious.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  times,  and  he  seems 
to  have  begun  his  walk  with  no  evil  design. — Ta.] 
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oath,"  not  "daughter  of  Sheba")  is,  according  to 
1  Ki.  i.  11,  15  and  other  places,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  usual,  and  so  as  the  original  and  correct,  one. 
The  difficulty  of  explaining^  it  makes  it  impossi 
ble  to  adduce  the  meaning  in  favor  of  the  origi 
nality  and  correctness  of  the  form  Bathshua 
(Thenius),  which  may  easily  have  come  from  the 
other  by  a  copyist's  change  of  a  single  letter  (  3 
into  1  ).  According  to  Ewald  ($273  d ),  Eliam  and 
Ammiel  are  different  forms  of  the  same  name  by 
an  arbitrary  inversion  of  the  component  parts.* 
[Erom  2  Sam.  xxiii.  34,  where  Eliam  is  called  the 
son  of  Ahithophel,  it  is  supposed  by  some  that 
Batlishi'ba  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Ahithophel, 
and  that  this  explains  the  hitter's  adherence  to 
Absalom.  So  Jerome,  Chandler,  p.  407,  Note,  and 
Blunt,  Undesigned  Coincidences,  p.  143 sq.  (Am. 
ed.).  The  supposition  seems  not  improbable. — 
TE,.]  Uriah  was  a  Hittite.  lie  belonged  (xxiii. 
39)  to  David's  Gibborim  [Heroes].  Thellittites 
already  in  Palestine  in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xv. 
20)  dwelt  near  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  7sqq.),  after 
wards  near  Bethel  (Judg.  i.  24sqq.l;  Solomon 
reduced  the  remnant  of  them  to  servitude  (1  Ki. 
ix.  20 J. — Yer.  4.  Short  but  very  vivid  narrative 
of  the  sinful  deed  committed  by  David  in  spite 
of  his  learning  that  Bathsheba  was  a  married  wo 
man.  That  David  used  force  or  artiiice  to  get 
possession  of  the  ''innocent"  woman  (Mich.)  is 
not  indicated  in  the  expression:  "and  he  took 
her."  The  narrative  leads  us  to  infer  that  Bath 
sheba  came  and  submitted  herself  to  David  with 
out  opposition.  This  undoubtedly  proves  her 
participation  in  the  guilt,  though  we  are  not  to 
assume  that  her  bathing  there  was  "  purposed,"  in 
order  to  be  seen  (Thenius).  She  was  moved 
doubtless  by  vanity  and  ambition  in  not  venturing 
to  refuse  the  demand  of  David  the  k'uuj.  Her 
purification  (which  was  according  to  the  Law,  Lev. 
xv.  18)  was  performed  while  she  was  yet  in  the 
king's  palace.  [Eng.  A.  V.,  Philippson  and  others 
not  so  well  make  the  purification  precede  her 
coming  to  the  palace,  putting  a  full  stop  after  the 
word  "imcleanness." —  Til.] — Yer.  5.  Adultery 
was,  according  to  Lev.  xx.  10,  punishable  with 
death.  Her  message  to  David  had  in  view  the 
avoidance  of  the  consequences  of  this  sin  (Keil). 
Vers.  6-13.  David's  efforts  to  conceal  the  adul 
tery  frustrated  by  Uriah. — Yer.  6.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Uriah  was  the  armor-bearer  of  Joab 
(Josephus).  lie  had  a  command  in  the  army,  as 
is  clear  from  what  follows,  especially  from  the 
questions  in  ver.  7,  which  could  be  answered  only 
by  one  whose  position  gave  him  a  wide  and  exact 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  war.  David 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem  in  order  that,  as  Bath- 
sheba's  husband,  he  might  hereafter  pass  for  the 
father  of  the  child  begotten  in  adultery.  The 
questions  addressed  to  him  were  intended  to  con 
ceal  from  him  as  far  as  possible  the  purpose  for 
which  he  was  called,  and  to  make  the  impression 
that  he  was  summoned  to  render  a  military  re 
port.  Washing  the  feet  is  the  symbol  at  the  same 
time  of  rest  and  refreshment.  After  David  has 
dismissed  him  to  his  home,  he  sends  him  literally 
"something  taken  up,"  what  the  man  of  rank  sets 


*  [That  is,  the  names  are  composed  of  am  =  people, 
and  el  =  God.  Eliam  =  God  of  the  people;  Ammiel  = 
people  of  God.  For  other  views  see  the  lexicons  of  Ge- 
semus  and  FQrst.— Tn.] 


before  his  guest  from  his  own  table  (Gen.  xliii. 
34),  and  then  any  present  (Am.  v.  11 ;  Esth.  ii.  18). 
Here  it  was  probably  a  dish  of  honor,  which 
Uriah  was  to  enjoy  at  home. — Yer.  9.  Uriah, 
however,  did  not  act  according  to  David's  will  and 
expectation,  but  remained  in  the  king's  palace 
"at  or  in  the  door,"  and  spent  the  night  there, 
in  the  guard-room  (1  Kings  xiv.  27,  28),  with  the 
royal  court-officials  or  the  body-guard.  It  is  pos 
sible  that  he  did  this  merely  out  of  zeal  of  service 
(corap.  ver.  11) ;  but  also  his  suspicions  may  have 
been  already  aroused,  and  he  may  have  heard 
something  of  the  affair  with  Bathsheba. — Yer. 
10  sq.  [Perhaps  David  had  sent  to  find  out  whe 
ther  Uriah  went  home,  or  the  servants  that  car 
ried  the  present  may  have  informed  him. — TE,.] 
There  is  a  certain  tone  of  displeasure  in  David's 
words  already,  though  his  question  was  a  natural 
one,  since  Uriah's  conduct  (as  indicated  in  the 
question )  must  have  been  strange.  Uriah's  answer 
[ver.  11]  is  an  explanation  and  justification  of  his 
not  going  home,  together  with  a  solemn  assevera 
tion  ;  whereby  he  conceals  his  real  ground  of  ac 
tion,  his  unwillingness  to  meet  the  king's  wish. 
According  to  his  statement,  the  Ark  had  been 
carried  along  into  the  field,* — for  the  war  was  a 
war  of  the  Lord.  When  it,  the  sign  of  God's  pre 
sence,  and  all  Israel,  God's  host,  were  in  tents,  and 
Joab  and  the  king's  officers  were  lying  on  the  bare 
ground,  how  could  he  take  his  pleasure  in  his 
house?  By  thy  life  and  by  the  life  of  thy 
soul  is,  not  a  tautology,  but  a  strengthening  of  the 
oath  by  repetition  of  the  thought,  the  expression 
combining  the  general  and  the  special.  [See  the 
text  examined  in  "  Text,  and  Gram."  The  phrase 
"  Israel  and  Judah"  probably  indicates  an  author 
ship  for  our  Book  after  the  division  of  the  king 
dom  ;  yet  not  certainly,  since  there  was  foundation 
for  the  distinction  of  the  two  parts  in  the  fact  that 
Judah  alone  at  first  adhered  to  David.  See  Erd- 
m-<mn's  Introduction,  \  6. — TR.] — Yer.  12sqq.  This 
attempt  failing,  David  tries  to  gain  his  end  by 
keeping  Uriah  a  day  longer.  He  invited  him  to 
his  table,  and  made  him  drunk,  in  order  thus 
more  certainlvto  secure  his  passing  the  following 
night  with  his  wife.  That  night,  however,  Uriah 
again  slept  at  the  palace-door.  A  factual  irony ! 
David  sees  his  plan  wholly  frustrated,  and  is  now 
driven  by  his  sin-entangled,  sin-darkened  heart  to 
add  murder  to  adultery.  [A  chronological  diffi 
culty  is  made  here  unnecessarily  by  some  critics: 
it  is  said  that  the  invitation  of  ver.  13  was  given 
on  the  "morrow,"  and  this  last  word  is  joined  to 
ver.  13  so  as  to  read  :  "Uriah  abode  in  Jerusalem 
that  day.  And  on  the  morrow  David  called  him," 
etc.  In  that  case  Uriah  did  not  depart  on  the 
morrow,  as  David  promised  (ver.  12),  since  he 
slept  in  Jerusalem  that  night  (ver.  13),  but  the 
day  after  the  morrow  (ver.  14).  The  difficulty  is 
removed  by  supposing  (as  is  quite  possible)  the 
invitation  of  ver.  13  to  have  been  given  on  the 


*  [Comp.  1  Sam.  iv.  4.  The  ark  was  taken  along  as  an 
encouraging  sign  of  the  divine  presence  and  favor — pro 
bably  not  to  inquire  of  God  (against  Patrick  and  Bible, 
Comm.\  Such  inquiry  was  made  through  the  high- 
priest's  ephod.  In  Josh.  vii.  6  (the  only  case  of  inquiry 
at  the  ark  mentioned)  Joshua  had  a  special  divine  reve 
lation,  as  Moses  used  to  have.  On  1  Sam.  xiv.  18  see  the 
discussion  of  the  text  in  loco.  On  a  rabbinical  view  that 
there  were  two  arks,  one  containing  the  ephod,  see  Phi 
lippson  in  loco. — TB.J 
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"that day"  of  vcr.  12;  then  the  ''morrow"  ofver. 
]2  will  be  identical  with  the  "morning"  ofver. 
14.  Tlie  "calling"  in  ver.  1H  docs  not  necessarily 
require  a  more  definite  statement  of  time  than  is 
suggested  in  ver.  12. — Tu.] 

Vers.  14-27.  The  letter  concerning  Uriah. 
Uriah's  death.  Bathsheba  David's  wife. — \Yr. 
14sqq.  TTriah  himself  must  hear  the  letter  that 
decrees  his  death.  A  new  artifice  of  David's  that 
makes  murder  its  minister.  I'riah  was  to  he 
placed  in  the  hottest,  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
battle,  where  a  retreat  would  not  he  strange,  and 
he,  David  well  knew,  as  a  hrave  soldier  (one  of 
the  Gibhorirn  or  Heroes)  would  not  so  easilv  re 
treat.  No  reason  is  assigned  [in  the  letter]  for 
this  command,  which  Joab  could  not  misunder 
stand,  lie  had  simply  to  carry  out  the  royal  in 
structions,  and  so  he  did  i  ver.  fdsqq.i.  And  it 
came  to  pass  when  Joab  watched  the  city 
(such  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  Ileh.  11DJ30- 
"We  must  understand  hy  this  a  procedure  differ 
ent  from  the  usual  siege,  a  nearer  approach,  which 
challenged  the  warriors  in  the  city  to  a  sally" 
(Bunsen)  [eomp.  Judg.  i.  24,  where  the  participle 
of  the  same  Hebrew  verb  is  rendered  "spies"  in 
Kng.  A.  \  ..  properly  "the  observing  (i.e.,  be 
sieging)  force." — Tu.].  Joab  knew  the  place 
where  the  enemy's  best  warriors  would  light  in 
thesallv.  There  he  put  I'riah,  whose  bravery  he 
knew,  without  needing  to  say  to  the  soldiers: 
"leave  him  in  the  lurch"  (Michaeli*,  Bunsen), 
since  he  could  foresee  that  this  would  happen  from 
the  dangorousness  of  the  post.  In  becoming  the 
instrument  of  David's  murderous  artifice,  Joab 
needed  not  to  know  the  ground  of  the  order.  As 
obedient  servant  of  the  king  lie  carried  it  out  the 
more  unhesitatingly,  inasmuch  a-;  it  was  an  order 
of  the  commander  of  the  armyin  relation  to  a  sol 
dier,  who  might  have  committed  some  grave  of 
fence  against  him,  and  whose  seemingly  accidental 
death  might  be  desired  by  him  for  special  reasons. 
— Ver.  18  sq.  Jodb's  message. — From  the  account 
of  the  message  it  is  obvious  that  the  messenger 
knew  nothing  of  the  crafty  plot  against  Uriah's 
life.  It  is  an  elaborate  report  by  .Joab  of  the  near 
approach  of  a  part  of  the  besieging  force  to  the 
Avail  of  the  city,  leading  to  a  sally  by  tire  enemy, 
wherein  a  number  of  the  Israelites  fell.  To  this 
circumstantial  account  the  report  of  Uriah's  fall 
(the  only  part  of  it  now  interesting  to  David)  was 
to  be  added  in  a  supplementary  way  at  the  end. 
Joab  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  king  will  exhi 
bit  anger  (pretended  or  real)  at  this  useless  spill 
ing  of  blood.  Abimelech  the  son  of  Jerub 
beshoth— i.  <?.,  Gideon,  Judg.  vi.  32.*  His  death 
by  a  mill-stone  is  related  Judg.  ix.  53.  [Bible 
Commentary  here  remarks  that  "  this  reference  to 
Judg.  ix.  53  indicates  the  existence  in  David's 
time  of  the  national  annals  of  that  period  in  an 
accessible  form,  and  the  king's  habit  of  reading  or 
having  read  to  him  the  history  of  his  country." 
But  Joab's  reference  to  Abimelech  shows  merely 
that  the  facts  were  known  (possibly  bv  tradition), 
not  certainly  that  national  annals  existed  (though 
it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  written  ac 
counts  of  such  events).  It  is  hardly  probable 


*  [There  written  Jcrubbaal.  On  the  change  of  name 
see  on  2  Sam.  ii.  8;  ix.  6 — and  on  the  Sept.  reading  see 
"  Text,  and  Graram."  on  this  verse.— TB.J 


that  our  Book  of  Judges  existed  at  this  time. — 
Tu.]— Say,  Thy  servant  Uriah  the  Hittite 
is  dead  also. — This  the  messenger  w:w  in  any 
case  to  say  last,  as  an  appendix  to  his  report,  "an 
if  Uriah,  of  his  own  accord,  or  even  against  Joab's 
will,  had  pressed  forward  with  his  men,  and  so 
was  ehargeahle  with  his  own  death  and  that  of  the 
Others  that  had  fallen"  (Keil).  Joab  is  evidently 
coneerncd  to  conceal  the  wicked  deed  from  the 
messenger,  and  at  the  -ame  time  to  let  David 
know  that  it  is  accomplished. 

\'er.  I'Llsq.  7)<mWfl  ren-ntinn  <>f  the  infxunifjrr. — 
The  message  is  delivered  exadlvin  accordance 
with  Joab's  instructions.*  Between  vers.  22  and 
2'5  the  Sept.  has  an  insertion  [Sept.  reads:  and 
David's  anger  was  kindled  against  Joab,  and  he 
said  to  the  messenger,  Why  did  ye  approach  to 
the  citv,  etc.,  inserting  nearlv  through  vcr.  21. — 
Til.]  This  Thenins  adopts  on  the  ground  that 
neither  David's  presumed  displeasure,  nor  any 
expression  of  it  on  the  report  of  the  messenger  is 
mentioned.  But  this  is  unnecessary.  Kitherthe 
"kindling"  of  David's  anger,  supposed  possible 
by  Joab,  did  not  take  placi — or,  if  it  did,  there 
was  no  need  to  relate  it  at  length;  it  was  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  narration  gives  only  the 
words  of  the  messenger  in  reply  to  David's  com 
ment  on  the  ra-h  allair,  in  order  to  explain  and 
justifv  it.  [The  text  here  is  discussed  in  "Text, 
and  Gramm.''  and  the  present  Heb.  reading  de 
fended. -Tu.] 

Ver.  2.'5.t  The  enemy  supposed  that  with  their 
superioritv  of  numbers  here  they  could  make  a 
successful"  sally.  This  sally  led  to  a  hot  light, 
wherein  the  Israelites  pressed  near  to  the  wall 
within  shot  of  the  archers  and  thus  many  were 
killed.  The  messenger  therefore  reports  a  sally 
of  the  besieged,  which  occasioned  this  dangerous 
approach  to  the  wall.]: — Ver.  2">.  David's  answer 
is,  as  it  were,  an  extenuation  of  the  matter,  and 
of  such  nature  that  the  messenger  cannot  suppose 
a  reference  to  anv  thing  more  than  this  bloody 
military  affair.  Let  not  this  thing  be  evil  in 
thy  eyes;  so  and  so  devours  the  sword.;) 
—  David's  words  seeminirlv  express  the  quiet  and 
equanimity  of  a  commander  who  docs  not  permit 


with  two  Aceus.;  to  st.-nd  a  |><TSMII  with  a  tiling 
— commission  him,  1  Ki.  xiv.  fi;   Na.  lv.  11. 

f  '3^-- at  the  time  that,  \rhrn.  frequently  so  used  in 
Ex.  xxi.  (in  distinction  from  the  conditiora!  QS\  <>r  co 
quod  —  because,  fully  '3  j;"_"f..r  this  reason  b«-<-anse," 
comp.  Isa.  i.  20,  ;',0;  Job  xxxviii.  20.  [Or  —  on,  that,  in 
troducing  substantive  clause  (as  frequently  in  N.  T.). 
Thenius  unnecessarily  objects  to  this  *3  as  "  referring 
to  nothing/'— Tu.] 

t  The  X  in  JX"V  and  D'JO'n  [ver.  24J  is  an  Aramaic 
form. 
\  The  intrans.  _J*"V  with  the  sign  of  the  Ace.  PS  (as 

elsewhere  the  Pass.  Verbio  found  with  the  Ace.)  accord 
ing  to  the  sense,  the  actice  meaning  coming  forward 
against  the  intrans.  and  pass.  Kw.  g277d.  [The  ,~\X 

here  introduces  the  Ace.  of  general  limitation.— Tn.l 
The  sense  is:  Look  not  evilly  on  this  thing.  Comp.  1 

Sam.  xx.  13;  Josh.  xxii.  17;   Noh.  ix.  32.    On  HOI  71T3 

see  Ew.  §  105  b.  The  first  time  o  is  put  for  e,  a  slight  pho 
netic    change    easily  occurring  in    such   correlative 
1  phrases  (Judg.  xviii.  4;  I  Kings  xiv.  5). 
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himself  to  be  disturbed  by  such  bad  news.  Thus 
he  conceals  his  excitement  over  the  success  of  his 
plot.  Pie  orders  the  siege  of  Kabbah  to  be  pressed 
and  the  city  to  be  destroyed.  The  messenger  is 
dismissed  with  this  answer  to  Joab,  with  the  fur 
ther  instruction:  strengthen  him,  encourage  him. 
Neither  the  isolated  position  of  these  words,  nor 
David's  encouraging  the  lield-commander  by  a 
messenger,  makes  this  expression  a  strange  one 
(Thenius) ;  for  we  need  not  suppose  the  "messen 
ger"  so  far  below  "his  general"  in  rank  as  to 
make  such  an  exhortation  in  the  king's  message 
necessarily  unbecoming.  The  "messenger"  was 
certainly  not  a  common  soldier,  but  doubtless  a 
high  officer  who,  as  his  words  show,  had  know 
ledge  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  before  Rab- 
bah.  -The  Sept.,  Syriac  and  Arabic  translate:  get 
possession  of  it,  namely,  the  city,  eomp.  1  Kings 
xvi.  22.  These  words  would  then  form  the  con 
clusion  of  the  message.  [Comp.  also  Jer.  xx.  7. 
But  this  sense  of  the  verb  cannot  be  established 
from  the  biblical  usage.  It  means  to  press  on  one 
(Jerem.  xx.  7),  to  prevail  against  (of  persons,  1 
Kings  xvi.  22),  but  apparently  not  to  conquer  a 
city.  Another  objection  to  this  rendering  is  that 
it  would  introduce  an  anti-climax:  "destroy  it 
and  prevail  against  it."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
signification  enconraf/e  is  well  established,  Deut.  i. 
38  ;  Isa.  xli.  7.— TR.] 

Vers.  26,  27.  Bathsheba  David's  wife.  The 
usual  mourning  lasted  seven  days  (comp.  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  13).  Bathsheba  was  probably  taken  to 
wife  by  David  immediately  after  the  expiration 
of  this  time  of  mourning.  If  the  mourning-time 
of  widows  was  no  longer  than  the  ordinarv  mourn 
ing,  then  the  interval  between  the  adultery  and 
the  marriage  was  doubtless  short  enough  to  allow 
Bathsheba' s  child  (begotten  in  that  adultery)  to 
appear  to  be  begotten  in  wedlock.  The  concluding 
words  of  the  narration:  But  the  thing  that 
David  had  done  displeased  the  Lord*  con 
tain  the  moral  decision  from  the  theoeratical  point 
of  view,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  superscription  to 
the  following  history  of  the  divine  judgments 
that  fell  on  David  and  his  house  on  account  of 
this  sin. 

[For  mention  of  other  times  of  mourning,  see 
Gen.  1.  10;  Deut.  xxxiv.  8;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13;  2 
Sam.  xiv.  2.  In  particular  cases  special  feeling 
would  lead  to  an  extension  of  the  ordinary  mourn 
ing-period. — TK.] 

HISTORICAL   AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  history  of  David's  fall  from  the  height 
of  his  communion  with  God  as  "a  man  after 
God's  own  heart"  into  the  deepest  depth  of  sin 
and  crime  contains  a  serious  and  warning  lesson 
concerning  the  power  of  sin  even  over  those  who 
are  under  the  guidance  of  God's  will  and  word, 
when  they  give  place  in  a  single  point  of  their 
inner  life  to  the  yet  unoccupied  sinful  lust  therein 
hidden,  and  fail  in  faithfulness  in  the  struggle 
against  their  own  evil  hearts,  and  in  self-denial. 


*  [A.  Clarke  refers  to  the  similar  incident  in  Bellero 
phon's  life  : 


pev        076 
iv  idva.K.1 


\vypai, 


oAAa. 
(H.  VI.  168,  169).—  T«.j 


[It  is  obvious,  and  yet  often  overlooked  by  assail 
ants  of  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
the  history,  in  chronicling  this  sin  of  the  "  man 
after  God's  own  heart,"  does  not  endorse,  but  dis 
tinctly  condemns  it.  It  admits  that  such  a  man 
could  commit  such  a  sin,  and  afterwards  enjoy  the 
favor  of  God ;  but  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
real  bent  of  his  soul,  turned  aside  for  awhile  under 
temptation,  was  towards  God  and  holiness. — TK,.] 

2.  The  inscrutable  development  of  many  indi 
vidual  sins  from  one  hidden  root  proceeds  accord 
ing  to  an  inner  natural  law :  the  human  will,  by 
detaching  the  heart  from  the  living  God,  surren 
ders  itself  to  the  power  of  sinful  lust,  and  the  lat 
ter  through  the  removal  of  the  moral  forces  that 
had  hitherto  held  it  down  and  controlled  the  outer 
and  inner  life,  gets  unrestrained  dominion.  When 
the  life  is  at  the  highest  point  of  communion  with 
the  living  God,  pride  slips  in  and  leads  to  an  all 
the  deeper  fall.     The  enjoyment  of  experiences 
of  divine  favor  and  of  the  fruits  of  struggle  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  leaves  the  door  of  the  heart 
open  to  fleshly  security.     Temporary  rest   from 
work  and   light,  though  not  in  itself  insidious, 
leads  to  moral  indolence,  to  spiritual    sloth,  to 
carelessness  and  unfaithfulness  in  office  and  call 
ing.     Wicked  lust,  excited  from  without  at  a  hid 
den  point  of  the  inner  life,  no  longer  finds  limi 
tations  in  thoughts  on  the  solemn  divine  command 
and  prohibition:  Thou  shalt  and  thou  shalt  not, 
in  the  warning  and  exhorting  voice  of  conscience, 
in  the  restraints  and  hindrances  of  divine  provi 
dence,  in  faithful  performance  of  duty  and  labor 
in  one's  calling,  whereby  the  kindled  fire  might 
again  be  smothered.     The  "evil  conscience"  that 
follows  the  satisfaction  of  evil  lust  leads  on  the 
beaten,  slippery  and  precipitous   path   to    lying 
and  deception,  in  order  to  conceal  the  sin  from 
men.     From  the  soil  of  the  heart  poisoned  by  one 
sin,  from  perversion  from  God  of  feeling  and  will 
in  one  hidden  point  of  the  heart,  comes  one  sin 
after  another ;  and  not  only  does  the  fruitfulness 
and  frightfulness  of  sinful  lust  show  itself  in  its 
production    of    an    unbroken    series   of    wicked 
thoughts  and  desires,  but  "  the  curse  of  the  evil 
deed"  is  made  complete  in  that  "it  must  continue 
to  produce  evil." 

3.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  irresistible  power  of  con 
science,  and   an  involuntary  self-condemnation, 
when  a  man  seeks  in  ever\  way  to  conceal  his  sin 
from  men,  but  to  extenuate  and  justify  it  before 
God ;   and  on  the  other  hand  unwillingness  to 
make  confession  has  its  deepest  ground  in  the 
pride  of  the  human  heart,  which  increases  in  pro 
portion  as  the  man  becomes  involved  in  sin,  and 
the  evil  in  him  develops  itself  from  the  slightest 
beginnings  into  a  power  that  exercises  dominion 
over  the  whole  inner  life.     "  Whosoever  com 
mits  sin,  he  is  the  servant  of  sin"  [John  viii.  14, 
comp.  Rom.  vi. — Tn.] 

HOMILETICA"L   AND   PRACTICAL. 

[HALL:  With  what  unwillingness,  with  what 
fear,  do  I  still  look  upon  the  miscarriage  of  the 
man  after  God's  own  heart!  O  holy  prophet, 
who  can  promise  himself  always  to  stand,  when 
he  sees  thee  fallen,  and  maimed  with  the  falll 
Let  profane  eyes  behold  thee  contentedly,  as  a 
pattern,  as  an  excuse  for  sinning ;  I  shall  never 
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look  upon  thee  but  through  tears,  as  a  woful  spec 
tacle  of  human  infirmity. — Tit.] 

Ver.  1.  SCIILIKK:  If  God  has  granted  us  some 
special  good  fortune  we  will  never  be  putted  up, 
but  will  rather  become  little  and  lowlv,  and  the 
higher  we  rise  the  more  will  we  humble  ourselves. 
An  humble  man  always  finds  grace  and  blessing, 
but  pride  always  goes  before  a  fall. 

Ver.  2.  DlSSELHOFF:  Idle  hours  bring  forth 
idle  thoughts,  and  idle  thoughts  are  nothing  but 
dry  kindling  wood,  that  waits  only  for  a  spark  to  be 
suddenly  ablaze. — All  have  had  the  painful  expe 
rience  that  our  sins  often  have  their  roots  in  indo 
lence  and  unfaithfulness  in  our  calling  As  long 
as  we  walk  and  work  in  our  office,  we  are  encom 
passed  with  a  wall.  As  soon  as  we  fall  out  of  our 
office,  we  fall  away  from  our  fortunes  and  become 
a  prev  to  the  enemy.  —  [HALL:  There  can  be  no 
safety  to  that  soul,  where  the  senses  are  let  loose. 
He  can  never  keep  his  covenant  with  God,  that 
makes  not  a  covenant  with  his  eyes.  It  is  an  idle 
presumption  to  think  the  outward  man  may  be 
free,  while  the  inward  is  safe. — TAYLOR:  Here, 
then,  in  the  moral  weakness  which  constant  pros 
perity  had  created,  in  the  opportunity  which  idle 
ness  attbrded  to  temptation,  and  in  the  blunted 
sensibility  which  polygamy  had  superinduced, 
we  see  how  David  was  so  easily  overcome. — 
CIIUYSOSTOM:  Youth  is  sometimes  wiser  and  bet 
ter  than  age.  David  the  youth  smote  down  the 
barbarian,  and  showed  all  philosophy  (wisdom 
and  piety),  and  when  he  grew  older,  then  he 
sinned. — Til.] 

Vers. '2-4.  SCHLIER:  Let  us  watch  and  pray; 
we  may  well  need  it.  "What  shall  become  of  us 
if  a  feeling  of  security  arises  in  us?  How  shall 
we  get  through  with  a  pure  body  and  heart  if  we 
are  filled  with  self-conceit?  Let  us  also  carefully 
avoid  idleness;  labor  is  a  medicine  against  sin. — 
J.  LANGE:  One  sin  brings  forth  another,  and  one 
act  of  unfaithfulness  to  conscience  draws  another 
after  it.  James  i.  15. — STARKE:  Loneliness  affords 
the  most  convenient  time  for  the  temptations  of 
Satan  (Matt.  iv.  1  sq.). — S.  SriiMin:  The  quieter 
and  securer  men  are  in  things  bodily,  the  more 
perilous  is  it  for  them  in  things  spiritual. — Dis- 
SELHOFF:  If  the  not  fully  slain  ungodly  impulses 
in  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  grew  up  so 
quickly  and  to  such  strength  when  he  deviated  a 
finger's  breadth  from  the  way  of  the  Lord — and 
the  Lord  allowed  him  to  go — how  will  it  be  with 
the  untamed  lusts  in  our  hearts?  If  such  a  story 
does  not  give  one  a  view  of  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  sin  and  of  its  power,  he  will  never  learn 
what  sin  is. — STARKE:  Rulers  sin  in  leading  their 
subjects  into  sin,  for  they  are  not  lords  over  God's 
command  ( Acts  v.  29;  Matt.  xxii.  21).— [HALL: 
Had  Bathsheba  been  mindful  of  her  matrimonial 
fidelity,  perhaps  David  had  been  soon  checked 
in  his  inordinate  desire;  her  facility  furthers  the 
sin.  tt  is  no  excuse  to  say,  I  was  tempted,  though 
by  the  great,  though  by  the  holy  and  learned. 
Let  the  mover  be  never  so  glorious,  if  he  stir 
us  to  evil,  he  must  be  entertained  with  de 
fiance.—  TR.]—  SCHLIER  :  Human  customs  are 
carefully  observed,  and  God's  command  is  trodden 
under  foot.  People  attend  to  outward  forms  and 
usages,  and  live  on  consoled  thereby  in  their 
sins. — [HENRY:  The  aggravations  of  David's  sin. 
(1)  His  age,  at  least  fifty  years.  (2)  He  had 


many  wives  and  concubines — this  is  insisted  on, 
chap.  xii.  S.  (3)  Uriah  was  one  of  his  "wor 
thies,"  a  man  of  honor  and  virtue,  now  jeoparding 
life  in  his  service.  (4)  David  was  a  king,  whom 
(iod  had  intrusted  with  the  sword  of  justice,  and 
he  made  himself  a  pattern,  when  he  should  have 
been  a  terror,  to  evil-doers. — TR.] 

Vers.  O-'J.  CRAMER  :  When  sin  has  once  lodged 
itself  it  becomes  fruitful,  an  1  bears  other  sins 
(James  ii.  Kit.  —  [  HALL  :  It  is  rare  and  hard  to 
commit  a  single  sin. — TR.] — SEH.  SCHMID:  The 
most  cunning  devices  are  often,  through  the  spe 
cial  Providence  of  (iod,  made  a  laughing-stock 
by  the  simplest  simplicity.  —  <>SIANI>I;R:  Al 
though  the  ungodly  seek  out  all  manner  of  cun 
ning  inventions  to  cloak  their  sins,  vet  it  does  not 
succeed;  for  (Jod  knows  how,  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  to  bring  even  secret  sins  to  \\^\\[  (Matt, 
x.  'Jin. — SCIILIKR:  When  we  have  sinned,  how 
often  we  trouble  ourselves  to  hide  our  sins  fro  in 
the  world,  but  how  little  do  we  think  of  (  lod's 
eye  and  God's  judgment  !  How  contented  we  are 
if  only  we  stand  free  from  censure  before  men, 
and  can  throw  the  blame  upon  others! 

Vers.  14si|i|.  OSIANDKR:  So  great  is  the  devil's 
cunning  and  wickedness  that  when  once  lie  has 
brought  a  man  to  fall,  he  drives  him  on  to  more  and 
greater  sins. —  DISSELIIOKF  :  As  the  poisonous 
seed,  laid  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  comes  up  and 
brings  fruit  a  hundredfold,  as  one  ro'»t  branches 
into  a  hundred  new  ones,  spreads  with  rapid 
growth  through  the  whole  field  and  sends  up 
everywhere  the  wild  shoots,  not  otherwise  is  it 
with  the  sin  which  a  man  hides  in  his  heart.  In 
wardly  it  strikes  its  roots  deeper,  broader,  might 
ier;  outwardly  it  brings  superabundant  fruit.  It 
blinds  the  eyes,  stops  the  ears,  petrifies  the  feeling, 
deadens  the  conscience.  It  bursts  all  tender  bonds, 
it  dulls  and  benumbs  to  all  else  that  one  held  dear 
and  holy  on  earth.  Holy  fear  vanishes,  the  reins 
are  cast  oft'  from  the  heart,  and  mean,  hateful, 
foul  traits  of  character,  which  one  had  reckoned 
impossible,  reveal  themselves  in  mournful  naked 
ness. — SCHLIER:  Sin  takes  a  man  captive,  so  that 
from  one  he  hurls  himself  into  another,  so  that 
sin  becomes  wantonness  and  crime,  yea,  even  abo 
mination.  He  who  consents  to  sin,  knows  where 
the  corruption  begins,  but  who  will  undertake  to 
say  where  it  ends?  And  what  is  most  fearful  is 
the  blindness  into  which  sin  casts  the  man,  so 
that  his  eyes  are  holden,  that  he  no  longer  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  no  longer  sees  through  the  sim 
plest  things  that  were  once  known  and  familiar 
to  him,  but  with  eyes  open  rushes  into  ruin. 

[TAYLOR:   It  may  be  asked,  how  can  you  ac 
count  for  such  enormous  iniquity  in  such  a  man 
as  we  have  seen  that  David  w:is?  ....  There 
are  some  men  in  whom  everything  is  on  a  large 
scale.     When   their  good    nature   is  uppermost, 
they  overtop  all  others  in  holiness;  but  if,  unhap 
pily,  they  should  be  thrown  oft'  their  guard,  and 
the  old  man  should  gain  the  mastery,  some  dread 
ful  wickedness  may  ue  expected.     This  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  be  the  case  if  the  quality  of  inten 
sity  be  added  to  their  greatness;  for  a  man  with 
j  such  a  temperament  is  never  anything  by  half. 
....  A  man  of  David's  nature  ought  to  be  more 
I  peculiarly  on  his  guard  than  other  men :  The  ex- 
I  press  train,  dashing  along  at  furious  speed,  will 
|  do  more  mischief  if  it  runs  off  than  the  slow-going 
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horse-car  in  the  city  streets.  Every  one  under 
stands  that;  but  every  one  demands,  in  conse 
quence,  that  the  driver  of  the  one  shall  be  propor 
tionately  more  watchful  than  that  of  the  other. 
With  such  a  nature  as  David  had,  and  knew  that  he 
had,  he  ought  to  have  been  supremely  on  his  guard, 
while  again  the  privileges  which  he  had  received 
from  God  rendered  it  both  easy  and  practicable 
for  him  to  be  vigilant. — KINGSLEY:  Such  terrible 
crimes  are  not  committed  by  men  in  a  right  state 
of  mind.  Nemo  repentefuitturpissimus,  lie  who 
commits  adultery,  treachery  and  murder,  must 
have  been  long  tampering,  at  least  in  heart,  with 
all  these.  Had  not  David  been  playing  upon 
the  edge  of  sin,  into  sin  he  would  not  have  fallen. 
He  may  have  been  quite  unconscious  of  bad  habits 
of  mind;  but  they  must  have  been  there,  growing 
in  secret.  The  tyrannous  self-will,  which  is  too 
often  developed  by  long  success  and  command  ; 
the  unscrupulous  craft,  which  is  too  often  deve 
loped  by  long  adversity,  and  the  necessity  of 
sustaining  one's  self  in  a  difficult  position,  .  .  .  . 
and  that  fearful  moral  weakness  which  comes 
from  long  indulgence  of  the  passions.  .  .  .  On 
David's  own  theory,  that  he  Avas  an  utterly  weak 
person  without  the  help  of  God,  the  act  is  per 
fectly  like  David.  It  is  what  David  would  natu- 
turally  do,  when  he  had  left  hold  of  God.  Had 
he  left  hold  of  God  in  the  wilderness,  he  would 
have  become  a  mere  robber-chieftaiu.  He  does 
leave  hold  of  God  in  his  palace  on  Zion,  and  he 
becomes  a  mere  Eastern  despot.— TR.] 

J.  DlSSELHOFF :  The  fall  of  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart:  1)  What  brought  the  beloved 
of  God  to  so  deep  a  fall?  2)  He  who  once  gives 
himself  up  to  sin  becomes  its  slave,  and  is  driven 
ever  deeper  and  deeper  by  its  might. 

[HALL:  O  God,  Thou  hadst  never  suffered  so 
dear  a  favorite  of  Thine  to  fall  so  fearfully,  if 
Thou  hadst  not  meant  to  make  him  a  universal 
example  to  mankind,  of  not  presuming,  of  not 
despairing.  How  can  we  presume  of  not  sin 
ning,  or  despair  for  sinning,  when  we  find  so 
great  a  saint  thus  fallen,  thus  risen ! — TR.] 

[Ver.  1.  This  entire  campaign,  with  the  siege 
of  a  capital  and  slaying  of  thousands,  interests  us 
now  only  as  the  occasion  of  David's  series  of 
great  sins.  And  in  truth  the  striking  excellen 


cies  or  faults  of  one  great  and  good  man,  when 
permanently  recorded  and  widely  read,  become 
more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race 
than  the  overthrow  of  cities  or  kingdoms. — Ver. 
2  sqq.  What  a  series!     A  lascivious  look   (Matt, 
v.  28),  actual  adultery,  pitiful  and  then  base  at 
tempts  at  concealment,  and  finally  a  treacherous 
murder.      How   little    David    imagined,    in   the 
|  moment  of  lustful  looking,  that  he  was  taking 
1  the  first  step  in  such  a  course  of  frightful  wicked 
ness  ! — Vers.  14,  15.  Here  is  the  darkest  moment 
of  this  terrible  story.     Eew  scenes  in  all  the  sad 
j  history  of  our  race  are  so  disgraceful  to  human 
I  nature    and   so  utterly  disheartening  to  the    be- 
!  holder,  as  when  David,  the  Psalmist  and  King, 
I  with  such  a  history,  such  experiences,  such   pro- 
i  mises,    sat   writing   this   letter. — Ver.   16.    It   is 
I  often  hard  to  find  helpers  to  virtue,  but  always 
(  easy  to  find  helpers  in  vice  and  crime. — Ver.  17. 
Uriah  the  Hittite — immortal  bv  his  wrongs ! — 
Yer.  25.  Alas !   often    do    men  hide  wicked  de- 
|  signs,    and    satisfaction    at    successful     plotting, 
under   the   common-places  of  resignation  to  the 
inevitable,    of  submission    to    the  conditions  of 
existence. — Ver.  27.  So  he  seemed  to  have  com 
passed    his    ends    and    effectually    concealed    his 
•  crime  by  a  still  baser  crime.     l>ut  his  conscience 
!  slept  uneasily  its  poisoned  sleep,   and  Jehovah 
was  displeased  ! — TR.] 

[Vers.   2-27.    David's  frightful  fall.     1)    The 
inspired  writings  (unlike  most  biographies)  nar 
rate  without  reserve  the  faults  of  good  men.     2) 
|  This  story  serves  as  an  encouragement  to  sin,  or 
i  as  a  solemn  warning  against  sin,  according  to  the 
,  spirit  of  him  that  reads  it.     We  should  discipline 
|  ourselves  to  take  a  right  and  wholesome  view  of 
|  other  men's  faults.     3)  One  sin  leads  to  another ; 
'  and  attempts  at  concealment  often  involve  one  in 
i  greater  difficulty,  and  tempt  him  to   additional 
wrong.     When   a  good  man  has  been   betrayed 
into  crime,  let   him  humbly  confess  it,  and   cut 
;  short  the  series.     4)   If  David  fell,  let  him  that 
I  thinketh  he  standeth   take  heed  lest  he  fall  (1 
Cor.  x.  12).      CHRYSOSTOM  :    The   narrow   way 
has  precipices  on  both  sides.     Let   us  walk   it 
awake  and  watchful.     For  we  are  not  more  exact 
than  David,  who  by  a  moment's  neglect  was  pre 
cipitated  into  the  very  gulf  of  sin. — TE,.] 


2.  Nathan's   Exhortation   to  Eepentance.     David's  Repentance.     Conquest  of  Kabbah   and 

Punishment  of  the  Ammonites. 

CHAP.  XII.  1-31. 

1       AND'  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  sent  Nathan  unto  David.     And  he  came  unto  him, 

and  said  unto  him,  There  were  two  men  in  one  city,  the  one  rich  and    the  other 

2,  3  poor.2     The  rich  man  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds.     But  [And]  the 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

i  [Ver.  1.  See  Josephus'  dressing  up  of  the  narrative  of  this  chapter  (Ant.  7,  7.  3-5).  His  additions  are  proba 
bly  in  part  his  own  invention,  and  in  part  fas  Bottcher  remarks)  taken  from  late  glosses,  from  which  also  the 
Vulir.  and  Chald.  may  have  drawn.  In  a  few  cases  glosses  of  this  sort  seem  to  have  found  their  way  into  our 

16  ^  [Ver.  1.  W-l,  instead  of  the  usual  fcn,  is  found  only  in  Sam.  and  Prov.;  the  K  is  always  thrown  out  by 
the  Masorites  (Qeri)  in  the  former  book  (omitted  from  the  text  in  twenty-two  MSS.  of  Kennicott),  never  in  the 
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poor3  man  had  nothing  save  one  little  ewe  hunb,  which  he  hud  bought  and  nou 
rished  up;  and  it  grew  up  together  with  him  and  with  his  children;  it  did  cat  of 
his  own  meat  [food],  and  drank  of  his  own  cup,  und  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was 

4  unto  him  as  a  daughter.     And  there  came  a  traveller  unto  the  rich  man,  and   lie 
spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock  and  of  his  own  herd  to  dress  for  the  wayfaring  man 
that  was  come  unto  him;  but  [and]  took  the  poor  man's  lamb,  and  dressed  it  for 

5  the  man  that  was  come  to  him.     And  David's  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against 
the  man,  and  he  said  unto  Nathan,  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah)    liveth,  the   man  that 

6  hath  done  this  thing  shall    surely  die  ;  And   he   shall    restore   the   lamb   fourfold, 
because  he  did  this  thing  and  because  he  had  no  pity. 

7  And  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou  art  the  man.     Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
God  of  Israel,  I  anointed  thee  king  over  Israel,  and   1  delivered    thee   out   of  the 

8  hand  of  Saul  ;  And  I  gave  thee  thy  master's  house,4  and  thy  master's  wives  into 
thy  bosom,  and  gave  thee  the  house4  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  ;  and  if  that  had  been 
too  little,  I  would  moreover  [further]  have  given  unto  thee  such  and  such  things. 

9  Wherefore  hast  thou  despised  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  to  do  evil 
in  his5  sight?  thou  hast  killed  Uriah  the  Hittite  with  the  sword,  and    hast  taken 
his  wife  to  be  thy  wife,  and  hast  slain  him  with  the  sword  of  the  children  of  Am- 

10  mou.     Now,6  therefore  [And  now]  the  sword  shall  never  depart  from  thine  house; 
because  thou  hast  despised  me,  and  hast  taken  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  to  be 

11  thy  wife.     Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Behold,  I  will   raise   up  evil   against 
thee  out  of  thine  own  house,  and  I  will  take  thy  wives  before  thine  eyes,  ami  give 
them  unto  thy  neighbor,7  and  he  shall  lie  with  thy  wives  in  the  light  of  this  sun. 

12  For  thou  didst  it  secretly;  but  I  will  do  this  thing  before  all  Israel  and  before  the 
sun. 

13  And  David  said  unto  Nathan,  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And 

latter.     Tt  may  be  only  a  scrij>tii>  plena,  or  it  may  bo  from  a  verb  t^JO  collateral  to  jyn  (corn  p.   u'X~\  "  p"vorty," 

Prov.  vi.  11\     In  cither  ca«o  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  by  the  Masoritc<  unfit  for  a  pn  .<••-(.  -xt.     The  «tem   is 
not  found  in  Aramaic1.  —  Tu.J 


3  [Ver.  3.  Some  MSS.  hero  write  t?X%  see.  above.—  Instead  of  JV^S  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch  ^'"'23  and 
(by  transposition)  n3t^3  (as  3U>3  for  BG3);  Bottcher  suggests  that  the  slenderer  vowel  (I)  gives  h'-r«-  a  dimi- 

T  :    '  i 

native  sense,  but  this  is  doubtful.—  The  Imperfects  vDXfl,  n.TVC'n  and  DJu'P  here  express  customary  action. 
Instead  of  fOp  some  MSS.  have  rO1?.—  TR.] 

«  [Ver.  8.  Syr.  PJ3,  doubtless  a  clerical  error.    The  Arab,  follows  the  Syriae.—  Tu.J 

6  [  Ver.  0.  Some  MSS.  and  the  Yulg.  read:  "in  my  eyes,"  which  is  approved  by  N"rzius  and  He  Ros-i.  Ano 
ther  reading  i-»  :  in  tho  eyes  of  Jehovah  (some  MSS.,  Syr.,  Arab.).—  In  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  the  repetition 
ofthe  statement  that  David  slew  Uriah  has  given  offence  to  some  critics,  who  take  it  to  be  meanim:!--*:  and 
Syr.  omits  the  clause  :  "  Uriah  th?  Hittite  thou  hast  slain  with  the  sword,"  and  transposes  the  two  following. 
Bottcher  therefore  conjectures  for  the  first  phrase  J'iXD  H'tDH,  ''  thou  didst  umbush  Uriah,"  to  which  Tin  inns 
objects  that  the  3^H  of  the  following  verse  requires  the  same  word  here  in  the  text,  and  that  the  two  clauses 

are  not  identical  in  statement,  but  the  second  is  descriptive  and  explanatory.  The  7,V-.-rvmi.  smrgosN  that  the 
last  clause  of  this  verse  should  be  appended  to  ver.  10,  where  it  seems  required,  whereby  the  repetition  in  ver. 
9  would  be  avoided.  On  the  other  hand  the  absence  of  logical  symmetry  favors  the  pre-u-nt  II-  -b.  reading  uis 
making  it  harder),  while  there  is  vet  in  it  a  certain  rhetorical  force;  tho  speaker  presses  ln.me  in  ver.  9  tho 
charge  of  murder,  and  in  ver.  10  thinks  it  sufficient  to  state  the  one  fact  (the  marrying  Bathshuba)  that  repre 
sents  the  whole  crime.  —  TR.J 

6  [Ver.  10.  Wellhausen  regards  ver*.  10-12  as  an  interpolation,  because  no  reference  Is  made  to  the  punish 
ments  announced  in  them,  either  in  the  "thou  shalt  not  die"  of  ver.  i:J  or  in  ver.  14:  and  it  is  true  ver.  1.5  attaches 
itself  easily  to  ver.  9.  Gram  berg  also  (in  Theniua)  says  that  no  pardon  would  really  have  been  granted  I>avid, 
if  Nathan  had  spoken  vers.  11,  12.  To  this  latter  Thenius  properly  replies,  that  pardon  (being  conditioned  on  a 
state  of  soul)  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  setting  aside  of  the  natural  effects  of  sin.  So  also  as  t<>  Wellhauson's 
criticism,  Nathan's  course  of  thought  may  be  thus  represented:  he  sets  forth  I>avid's  sin  iver.  9),  denounces 
against  his  house  the  everlasting  vengeanr?  of  the  sword  (ver.  101.  and  an  opon  requital  of  his  crime  on  him  per 
sonally  (vers.  11.  1'2);  thereupon  David  confesses  his  sin,  anticipating  the  worst  consequences  for  himself,  and 
Nathan  replies  that  (notwithstanding  what  had  just  been  said)  death  should  not  now  be  visited  on  him;  yet  that 
he  might  not  be  without  immediate  punishment,  his  child  should  die.  Thus  the  contrast  between  the  punish 
ment  of  vers.  10-12  and  that  of  vers.  13,  14,  will  lie  in  the  immediatoness  or  remoteness.  For  the  rest,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  this  scene  occurred  in  a  minute,  even  though  we  should  not  (with  Ewald)  assume  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  in  the  middle  of  ver.  13  (at  the  Pisqa).—  TR.] 

T  [Ver.  11.  The  Yod  in  rj'jp  is  to  be  regarded  as  radical  (though  some  MSS.  omit  it;  and  the  word  as  singu 
lar.—  TR.] 

8  CVer.  13.  The  masoretic  note  here  is:  "Pisqa  (division)  in  the  middle  of  the  verse."  This  doubtless  Indi 
cates  that  a  pause  was  felt  to  be  desirable  between  David's  solemn  confession  of  sin  and  Nathan's  announcement 
of  pardon  ;  but  whether  it  is  also  intended  to  indicate  an  interval  of  time  must  remain  undetermined.  —  TB.J 
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Nathan  said  unto  David,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin ;  thou 

14  shalt  not  die.     Howbeit,  because  by  this  deed  thou  hast  given  great  occasion  to 
the  enemies9  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  blaspheme,  the  child  also  that  is  born  unto 

15  thee  shall  surely  die.     And  Nathan  departed  [went]  unto  his  house. 

And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  struck  the  child  that  Uriah's  wife   bare   unto  David, 

16  and  it  was  very  sick.     David  therefore  [And  David]  besought  God  for  the  child  ; 

17  and  David  fasted,  and  went  in  and  lay  all  night  upon   the  earth   [ground].     And 
the  elders  of  his  house  arose  and  went  to  him,   to   raise  him   up  irom   the  earth 

18  [ground]  ;  but  he  would  not,  neither  did  he  eat  bread  with  them.     And  it  came  to 
pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  the  child  died.     And  the  servants  of  David  feared 
to  tell  him  that  the  child  was  dead  ;  for  they  said,  Behold,  while  the  child  was  yet 
alive,  we  spake  unto  him,  and  he  would  not  hearken  unto  our  voice;  how  will  he 
then  vex  himself,  if  we  tell  him  that  the  child  is  dead  ?   [and  how  shall  we  say  to 

19  him,  The  child  is  dead  ?  he  will  then  act  badly.]     But  when  David  [And  David] 
saw  that  his  servants  whispered,  [ins.  and]    David   perceived   that  the  child  was 

20  dead ;  therefore  [and]  David  said  unto  his  servants,  Is  the  child  dead  ?     And  they 
said,  He  is  dead.     Then  [And]  David  arose  from  the  earth  [ground],  and  washed 
and  anointed  himself,  and  changed  his  apparel,  and  came   into  the  house   of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  and  worshipped ;  then  he  [and]  came  to  his  own  house,  and  when 
he  required  [and  asked],  [ins.  and]  they  set  bread  before   him,    and  he   did  eat. 

21  Then  said  his  servants  [And  his  servants  said]  unto  him,  What  thing  is  this  that 
thou  hast  done?  thou  didst  fast  and  weep  for  the   child   while  it  ivas  alive;  but 

22  [and]  when  the  child  was  dead,  thou  didst   rise   and    eat    bread.     And    he   said, 
While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and  wept ;  for  I  said,  Who  can  tell  whether 

23  God  will  be  gracious  to  me,  that  the  child  may  [shall]  live?-    But  now  he  is  dead, 
wherefore  should  I  fast?  can  I  bring  him  back  again?     I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he 

24  shall  not  return  to  me.     And  David  comforted  Bathsheba  his  wife,   and   went  in 
unto  her,  and  lay  with  her ;  and  she  bare  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name  Solomon ; 

25  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  loved  him.     And  he  sent  by   the  hand  of  Nathan  the 
prophet;  and  he  called  his  name  Jedidiah,  because  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

26  And  Joab  fought  against  Kabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  took  the  royal 

27  city.     And  Joab  sent  messengers  to  David,  and  said,  I  have  fought  against  Rab- 

28  bah,  and  have  taken  the  city  of  waters.     Now,  therefore   [And  now]   gather  the 
rest  of  the  people  together,  and  encamp  against  the  city  and  take  it,  lest  I  take 

29  the  city,  and  it  be  called  after  my  name.     And   David   gathered   all    the   people 

30  together,  and  went  to  Kabbah,  and  fought  against  it  and   took  it.     And  he  took 
their  king's  crown  from  off  his  head,  the  weight  whereof  [and    its  weight]   was  a 
talent  of  gold  with  the   [and]  precious  stones;  and  it  was  set  on    David's  head. 

31  And  he  brought  forth  the  spoil  of  the  city  in  great  abundance.     And  he  brought 
forth  the  people  that  were  therein,  and  put10  them  under  saws  and  under  harrows 
[threshing-sledges]  of  iron  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them  pass  through 
the  brick-kiln  ;u  and  thus  he  did  unto  all  the  cities  of  the  children  of  Ammon.     So 
[And]  David  and  all  the  people  returned  unto  Jerusalem. 

»  [Ver.  14.  So  all  versions  and  MSS.  Gciger  thinks  that  this  is  a  case  similar  to  1  Sam.  xxv.  22,  where  the 
"enemies"  is  inserted  to  avoid  an  irreverent  or  injurious  expression.  But  in  that  passage  (see  the  discussion 
there  in  "Text,  and  Gram.")  the  word  "enemies"  is  obviously  out  of  place,  while  here  it  suits  very  well;  and 
the  possibility  of  the  causative  sense  of  the  Piel  must  be  omitted.  Yet  if  the  Heb.  text  be  retained,  we  must 
suppose  some  publicity  given  to  David's  crime;  and  the  reading:  "thou  hast  despised  Jehovah,"  would  agree 
well  with  the  context. — TR.J 

10  [Ver.  31.  Chron.  (xx.  3)  has  "^ETI,  "he  sawed,"  which  is  adopted  by  Erdmann,  Bib.-Com.,  and  most  critics. 
The  Heb.  phrase  here  is  unusual  and  hard,  and  the  reading  of  Chron.  has  against  it  only  that  the  verb  tawed  does 
not  agree  well  with  the  instruments  of  threshing  and  cutting.    Therefore  a  general  sense,  cut,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  verb,  which,  however,  is  doubtful.    It  is  held  by  some  that  our  Heb.  text  means  only  that  David  put  his 
prisoners  to  work  with  saws,  etc. ;  but  the  words  will  hardly   bear  this  interpretation.    Chald.  has  "  sawed " 
ODD),  and  so  the  Vulg.  (probably  a  paraphrase).— TR.] 

11  [Ver.  31.  Erdmann:  "made  them  enter  their  Moloch,"  retaining  the  Kethib,  as  he  explains  in  his  exposi 
tion.    Eng.  A.  V.  adopts  the  Qeri,  which  seems  the  better  reading.— TR.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1—12.  Nathan's  exhortation  to  repentance. 
— Ver.  1.  And  the  Lord  sent. — Nathan  received 
his  commission  to  David  as  prophet;  as  the  Septua- 


gint,  Syr.,  Arab,  and  some  MSS.,  rightly  indi 
cate  by  the  addition  of  the  explanatory  phrase 
"the  prophet"  [after  "Nathan"].  After  the 
words  "  said  unto  him  "  the  Vulgate  adds  "  give 
me  your  opinion"  (rcsponde  mihi  judicium),  a 
gloss,  probably  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  Na- 
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than's  discourse  begins  immediately  with  a  paral 
lel.* — David  is  caught  beforehand  in  the  cleverly 
spread  net  of  the  prophet's  parable. — Ver.  3.  The 
poor  man  had  "nothing  at  all"  but  one  lamb, 
which  he  "  kept  alive,"  supported,  reared.  It  was 
not  a  pet-lamb  (  Keil ),  since  the  man  had  abso 
lutely  no  other  possession  in  cattle.  As  a  poor 
man  he  had  the  means  of  buying  only  one  little 
lamb,  which  he  was  now  raising,  and  which  he 
loved  the  more  as  it  was  his  only  property.  [  />//>.- 
Com. :  All  these  circumstances  are  exquisitely 
contrived  to  heighten  the  pity  and  indignation  of 
the  hearer. — TR.]. — Ver.  4.f  [The  three  desig 
nations  "traveller,"  "  wayfarer,"  "  the  man  that 
came  to  him,"  are  rhetorical  variations  and  mean 
the  same  thing  substantially,  though  the  last  is 
obviously  specially  appropriate  in  its  place.  Some 
of  the  rabbis  and  the  fathers  (quoted  with  appa 
rent  approval  by  Wordsworth)  make  the  three 
names  set  forth  lust  in  its  different  stages  of 
growth,  as  a  passer-by,  as  a  guest,  as  a  permanent 
inmate;  of  course  this  allegorizing  is  out  of  place 
here. — Til.].  —  Vers.  o  577.  Nathan  so  told  his 
story  that  David  must  needs  believe  it  referred  to 
a  deed  of  violence  to  be  immediately  punished, 
not  supposing  at  all  that  it  concerned  him.J 
Hence  his  violent  indignation.  The  fourfold 
compensation  for  a  stolen  sheep  was  a  legal  pro 
vision,  Ex.  xxi.  87.  The  sevenfold  of  the  Sept.  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  number  seven 
was  so  common  among  the  Hebrews.  Com  p. 
Prov.  vi.  !U.  [The  Cliald.  says  fort yf old,  either 
by  clerical  error,  or  in  a  mere  spirit  of  exaggera 
tion.  This  variation  may  suggest  the  uncertainty 
of  Botteher's  view,  that  the  Heb.  text  here  has 
the  priestly  recension  (according  to  the  law  in 
Exodus)  and  the  Greek  the  laic  recension.  Nor 
is  there  any  ground  for  the  assertion  of  Then  ins 
(and  Wellhausen)  that  David  was  certainly  here 
not  thinking  of  the  law  in  Exodus,  and  that  the 
Greek  text  is  the  original.  Though  the  Book  of 
Exodus  in  its  present  shape  mav  not  have  existed 
in  David's  time,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  law 
should  not  have  been  known. — TK.].-— Ver.  7. 
Thou  art  the  man.— The  farther  David  was 
from  thinking  of  a  reference  to  himself,  the  greater 
the  force  with  which  this  word  must  have  struck 
him.  The.  account  here  given  of  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  with  which  Nathan  approached  the  king 


*  [It  is  doubtful  whether  this  phrase  belongs  to  the 
Vulgate  text,  it  is  not  found  in  our  present  print-d 
odi'ion,  nor  in  the  Codex  Amiatinus;  and  tho  expres 
sion  is  not  Hebrew  but  Latin  (WellhausonV — .Toscphus' 
language  "he  asked  him  to  tell  him  what  ho  thouirht  " 
(Ant.  7,  7,  3)  is  a  natural  introduction  in  Josephus'  ex 
pansive  manner,  and  does  not  necessarily  suggest  a 
corresponding  phrase  in  his  Greek  text. — Tu.j 

t  tf  "NS,  anarthrous,  defined  by  the  Article  with  the 
following  adjective.  See  Ewald,  \  2'J3  a. 

J  [Especially  as  no  murder  is  introduced  into  the  para 
ble.  No  doubt  it  was  part  of  Nathan's  plan,  as  Dr.  Erd- 
mann  suggests,  to  conceal  the  immediate  reference  from 
David.  He  therefore  does  not  minutely  imitate  the  cir 
cumstances  of  David's  crime,  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  parable  must  simply  take  the  central  thought  and 
apply  it.  Here  was  a  man  that  wronged  his  neighbor 
by  depriving  him  of  valuable  property;  the  wrong  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  aggressor  has  much  and 
the  sufferer  little.  Such  an  aggressor  was  David.  Far 
ther  than  this  it  is  not  proper 'to  carry  the  interpreta 
tion  of  particulars.  Abarbanel's  explanation  (given  by 
Patrick;  ia  too  minute. — Ta.J 


is  "  inimitably  admirable"  (Ewald).  The  Sept. 
and  Vulg.  [not  the  common  Vulg.  text, — Tic.], 
have:  "  thou  art  the  man  that  has  done  this,"  a 
mere  explanatory  addition.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  the  God  of  Israel.  —The  following  words, 
as  far  as  ver.  H,  bring  out  most  clearlv  t/i>-  (jreat- 
nessof  David?*  guilt  in  various  points;  1  i  from  the 
point  of  view  ot  his  royal  ojjice  ;  his  crime  is  most 
sharply  opposed  to  his  dirine  induction  thereinto  • 
lil  his  deliverance  from  Saul  was  a  gracious  act 
of  God,  for  which  lie  has  lure  shown  bim-.-lf  in 
the  highest  degree  ungrateful;  \\\  I)avid  might 
unblamed  have  taken  his  predecessor's  wives 
(Thenius);  this  is  the  only  meaning  to  be  at 
tached  to  the  words:  "  1  gave  tliee  thy  master's 
house,  and  thy  master's  wives  into  thy  bo-om.'' 
[Kp.  Patrick  and  others  give  the  later  Jewish  un 
derstanding  of  the  law  or  custom  :  the  kinir  and 
no  other  person  fell  heir  to  the  property  and  ha 
rem  of  his  predecessor,  but  it  did  not  follow  that 
he  actually  married  the  inmates  of  the  harem; 
they  might  be  merely  a  part  of  his  establishment. 
If  it  was  a  son  that  succeeded  his  lather,  he 
treated  these  women  with  reverence;  if  no  blood- 
relationship  existed  between  the  two  kings,  the 
successor  might  aetuallv  take  the  women  as  his 
wives  (Philippson ).  As  to  the  morality  of  the 
aet,  it  was  a  natural  result  of  a  polvgamous  svs- 
tem,  and  morally  in  the  same  category  with  it; 
and  polygamy  was  allowed  by  the  Mosaic  Law. — 
TR.].  According  to  1  Sam.  xiv.  ">OS:ml  had  only 
one  wife,  and  according  to  '1  Sam.  iii.  7  onlv  one 
concubine  who  tell  into  Aimer's  hands.  -I/  Da- 
vid,  as  king,  had  control  of  all  Israel  (  1  Sam.  viii. 
Hi),  and  might  have  increased  his  establishment 
from  their  daughters,  without  committing  this 
crime.  And  I  have  given  thee  the  house 
of  Israel;  instead  of  "  house "  Syr.  and  Arab. 
read  "daughters,"  for  which  change,  according  to 
the  above  explanation,  there  is  no  need.  5)  I  >a- 
vid  despised,  transgressed  the  ''word,"  that  is, 
the  law  of  God  by  slaying  I'riah.  The  Heb.  text 
has:  "in  his  eyes,"  the  margin:  ''in  my  eyes ;" 
the  difference  is  insignificant/*  This  crime  is 
heightened,  however,  by  the  fact  that  he  commit 
ted  the  murder  by  ''the  sword  of  the  children  of 
Ammon."  With  this  added  statement  ami  the 
use  of  the  stronger  word  ''  murder"  [  Kn^.  A.  V. 
lain]  instead  of  '' slav,"  the  fact  already  men 
tioned  is  repeated,  in  order  that  the  culmination 
of  the  iniquity,  the  using  the  enemies  of  God's 
people  as  its  instrument,  may  come  forth  more 
harply. 

Vers.  10-12.  Threat  of  punishment,  David's  mis- 
deed  being  again  characterized  «.s  afarlmd  contempt 
of  the  Lord.  Instead  of:  "  Thou  hast  despised 
the  word  of  the  Lord,"  it  is  here  said  :  "Thou 
hast  despised  Me."  For  in  His  word  the  Lord 
Himself  reveals  Himself.  For  this  reason,  be 
cause  David  is  guilty  of  despising  the  Lord,  1) 
l<  thesicord  shall  not  dep<irt  from  hi*  house  forever," 
that  is,  as  long  as  the  house  or  posterity  of  David 
shall  last.  From  the  seed  of  this  evil  deed  of  Da 
vid  sprang  the  poisonous  fruit  of  the  evil  deeds 
>f  his  sons  and  the  consequent  domestic  and  fra- 
ernal  war.  The  bloody  sword  appears  in  the  mur- 


*  [In  Hahn's  ed.  of  the  Heb.  Bib.  both  text  and  mar 
gin  nave  "  his  eyes  "  (with  a  mere  orthographic  difter- 
•nce);  but  in  some  other  edd.  (see  De  Rossi)  the  Qeri 
or  margin  is  as  Dr.  Erdmann  states.— TR.] 
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der  of  the  incestuous  Amnon  by  Absalom  (xiii. 
28,  29),  in  the  death  of  the  rebel  Absalom  (xiii., 
xiv.),  and  in  the  execution  of  Adonijah  (1  Kings 
ii.  24,  25).  Thereby  is  Uriah's  murder  punished  ; 
2)  David  is  threatened  with  disgrace  through  the 
disgrace  of  his  wives.  To  thy  neighbor 
in  the  sight  of  the  sun — before  all  Israel. 
For  the  fulfilment  by  Absalom,  see  xvi.  22,  and 
comp.  1  Kings  ii.  23  sq.,  where  Adonijah  asks  for 
Abishag  the  Shunammite.  [On  the  text  in  vcrs. 
9,  10  see  "Text,  and  Gram."— Tn.] 

Vers.  13-23.  David's  penitent  confession  and  pun 
ishment  by  the  death  of  the  child  of  Bathsheba.—  Ver. 
13.  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord. — This 
frank,  short,  honest  confession  of  sin  was  made  not 
some  time  after  this  discourse  of  Nathan,  but  im 
mediately  as  its  direct  result.  The  power  of  the 
prophetic  word  laid  hold  of  the  depths  of  his 
heart  and  conscience ;  the  divine  truth,  which 
inexorably  laid  bare  his  sin,  put  an  end  to  all 
self-deception  and  all  anxious  effort  to  cover  up 
and  palliate  his  transgression  of  the  divine  word. 
He  confesses  his  sin  as  a  sin  against  the  Lord,  to 
show  that  he  clearly  recognizes  it  to  be,  what  it 
essentially  is,  a  contradiction  of  God's  holy  will. 
Nathan's  answer  is  the  announcement  of  the 
Lord's  grace  1)  in  forgiving  the  sin  :  The  Lord 
•will  cause  [or,  has  caused — TK.]  thy  sin  to 
pass  over,  that  is,  it  is  not  to  remain  before 
him,  but  to  vanish,  be  forgiven;  2)  in  remitting 
the  deserved  punishment :  Thou  shalt  not  die  ! 
— As  adulterer  and  homicide  David  had  deserved 
death  ;  but  this  just  punishment  was  not  executed, 
because  he  honestly  repented  and  did  not  harden 
his  heart  against  the  Lord.  [Probably  the  civil 
law  in  such  a  case  could  not  have  been  enforced 
against  an  absolute  king  by  human  authority  ; 
but  God  could  have  found  means  to  execute  it. 
Clearly  it  is  physical  death  that  is  here  meant, 
not  the  death  of  the  soul  (against  Wordsworth 
and  Bib.-Com.}. — In  the  Mosaic  code  there  is  no 
provision  against  such  a  marriage  as  that  of  Da 
vid  and  Bathsheba;  on  general  moral  grounds  it 
would  have  been  pronounced  wrong.  Yet  there 
were  also  reasons  why  the  marriage  should  take 
place,  and  God  Himself  solves  the  ethical  ques 
tion  by  the  mouth  of  His  prophet,  not  increasing 
the  evil  by  sundering  the  marriage  tie,  but  so 
chastising  the  sinners  that  one  of  them  at  least 
must  have  remembered  the  lesson  to  the  end  of 
his  life. — According  to  the  later  Jewish  law  the 
marriage  was  illegal ;  and  some  Jewish  writers 
have  tried  hard  to  clear  David  of  the  charge  of 
adultery.  See  Patrick's  Comm.,  2  Sam.  xi.  27 
and  4. — Tn.]. — This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
threat  of  punishment  in  ver.  14,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  is  specially  founded  on  the  provocation  to 
blasphemy  given  to  the  heathen.  Only  be 
cause  thou  hast  made  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  to  despise*  (him).  The  enemies  of  the 
people  of  Israel  were  also  enemies  of  the  Lord 
and  of  the  king  of  this  people.  Towards  the  hea 
then  Israel's  duty  was,  by  obedience  to  God's 
word  and  commands,  to  set  forth  the  theocracy 
and  bring  it  to  honor  and  recognition.  Trans 
gression  of  God's  command  by  the  king  himself 
must  lead  the  heathen  to  heap  shame  and  re- 

*  Y^  Piel  Inf-  Abs- ;  the  i  for  assonance  with  the  fo1* 

lowing  Perfect,  Ew.  §  240  c. 


proach  on  Israel  and  its  God;  and   there  must 
therefore  be  expiation   by  punishment.     David 
and  Bathsheba  must  lose  their   adulterously  be 
gotten  child,  and  this  should   be   a  sign  to  the 
Lord's  enemies  of  the  severe  justice  of  the  God  of 
Israel.     "  The  child  also,  etc.  /"   the  statement  is 
introduced  by  the  word   also  as  in  keeping  with 
what  precedes  (DJ,  not   howbeit,  but  also). — Ver. 
15.  The  Lord  smote   the  child.— The  fulfil 
ment    followed    immediately  on  the   prediction. 
The  sickness  is   represented  as  a  punishment  in 
flicted  by  God  ;   therefore  is  added  :  which  the 
wife  of  Uriah  had  borne  to  David.— [It  was, 
then,   apparently  not    till   after  the  birth  of  the 
child  that  Nathan  came  to  David;  the  latter  had 
remained  many  months  seemingly  unconscious  of 
his  sin. —  Til.].— Ver.   16.    David  acknowledges 
the  punishing  hand  of  the  Lord.     He  goes  away 
to  a  retired  spot,  to  collect  himself  and  pour  out 
his  heart  before  God.     The  phrase  "  went  in  "  re 
fers  to  his  going  not  to  the  Sanctuary  (to  which 
he  does  not  go  till  ver.  20),  but  to  a  quiet  room  in 
his   house,  where  he  could   be  alone  ;  Vulg. :  in- 
f/i'cssus  scursioii  ["he  went  in  apart"]. — Ver.  17. 
The  elders  of  his  house  are  its  oldest  and  most 
trusted  servants.     Comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  2  ;  1.  7.     So 
Clericus.     "Whether    David's   uncles  and    oldest 
brothers  are  thereby  meant  (Ewald)  must  remain 
undecided.— Ver.  18.   The  elders  hesitate  to  tell 
David  of  the  death  of  the  child,  lest  he  be  plunged 
into  deeper  grief,  or  do  himself  a  harm.     Vulg.: 
"  how  much  more  will  he  afflict  himself?"     [Da 
vid's  affection  for  this  child   is  remarkable.     He 
was  a  u  great  lover  of  his  children  "  ( Patrick)  and 
perhaps  specially  attached  to  this  one  by  reason 
of  his  love  for  its  mother. — Til.]. — Vcr.  l(Jsqq. 
David's  conduct  is  the  opposite  of  what  the  ser 
vants  expected.     The  solution  of  their  perplexity 
lay  in  the  fact   that    David   had  hitherto  prayed 
for  the  child's  life,  but  now  bowed  humbly  beneath 
God's  hand,  and   thus   gains  strength  joyfully  to 
bear  the  burden  laid  on  him.     David's  two  courses 
of  conduct  in  immediate  juxtaposition  have  one 
common   source    within   him ;    namely,  humble, 
unconditional  devotion  of  heart  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord.    After  "and  he  asked"  [ver.  20]  "bread" 
is  omitted,  because  it  is  mentioned  immediately 
afterwards.     The  shorter  phrase  is  obviously  ori 
ginal ;  the  addition  of  the  Sept. :  ''bread  to  eat," 
is  an  interpretation. — Yer.  21.  Render :    ''  thou 
didst  fast  and  weep  for  ("^3£3)  the  child,  while 
t  yet  lived  "  [=  for  the  child  living — TR,]  ;  so 
Vulg.,  Cler.,   Ew.  \  341  b   [Sept.,  Eng.  A.  V.]  ; 
ot  "while  the  child  lived"    (Ges.,  De  Wette, 
Maur.,  Keil  [Chald.,  Syr.,  Luther]), since  as  con 
unction  the  word  denotes  only  either  the  ground 
or  the  end.* — Ver.  22.  See  on  vers.  19  sqq.     Da- 


*  [Sept.,  changing  the  accents,  has  :  "  what  is  this  that 
hou  hast  done  for  the  child?  while  it  yet  lived  thou 
lidst  fast,  etc,"  and  this  is  adopted  by  Thenins  (after 
tlitzig),  and  declared  by  Wellhausen  to  he  the  only  pos 
sible  construction  of  the  words.  The  latter,  however, 
points  out  the  two  difficulties  in  this  construction,  that 
ve  do  not  expect  any  qualifying  phrase  after  "  thou  hast 
done,"  and  that  the  curtness  and  isolation  of  the  Tl  is 

lard.    He  therefore  reads  11^3  (as  in  ver.  22)  "  while 


he  child  was  yet  alive  "  instead  of  113J73,  for  which, 
«ays  Bottfher,  there  is'no  need.  The  construction  of 
Ens-  A.  V..  though  not  without  its  difficulties,  may  be 

•etained,  though  Wellhausen's  suggestion  commends 
'.tself  as  more  natural  and  grammatical.  —  TB.] 
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vid  had  continued  to  hope  that  the  Lord  would 
hear  his  prayer*  and  spare  the  child. —  Ver.  2L>. 
Tlie  continued  existence  of  the  child's  soul  in 
Shcol  is  here  assumed,  and  the  hope  of  reunion 
with  it  expressed.  "  Notliing  is  said,  indeed,  of 
conscious  existence,  but  this  must  have  been  sup 
posed,  in  order  to  find  consolation  and  repose  in 
going  to  the  dead"  (Bottch.,  de  infrris,  \  lU'Jsq.). 
Vers.  24,  25.  Birth  of  Solomon.  David  com 
forted  Bathsheba,  because  he  himself  liad  re 
ceived  comfort.  The  Sept.  prefixes  "she  con 
ceived"  to  our  appropriately  curt  text  "she  bare 
a  son."  And  he  called  his  name  Solomon.! 
Solomon's  birth  is  mentioned  here  because  of  its 
factual  connection  with  what  precedes.  The  name 
Solomon,  like  the  similar  names  in  Lev.  xxiv.  1  1  ; 
Num.  xxxiv.  27;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25  sq.,  was  ''an 
old  and  common  one  ...  it  is  therefore  wholly 
without  foundation  to  say  that  Solomon  first  re 
ceived  this  name  from  the  'peacv'  of  his  time" 
(Ew.,  (leseh.  [Hist,  of  Israel]  III.  p.  22S,  Ke,n. 
1).  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Solomon's  birth 
occurred  just  after  the  conquest  of  Kabbah  rela 
ted  below;  for,  as  Bathsheba's  first  sou  was  con 
ceived  during  the  siege,  this  siege,  if  Solomon  was 
born  before  its  termination,  would  have  lasted 
about  two  years  [Cler.,  Thenius].  Nevertheless 
the  name  Solomon  is  to  be  explained  not  from 
the  peace  gained  by  the  Ammonite  war,  hut  (after 
1  Chr.  xxii.  0)  from  the  wish  that  peace  might 
be  allotted  him  as  a  gift  of  (rod,  in  contrast  with 
the  continual  wars  of  his  father's  life.  And  the 
Lord  loved  him.— Here  instead  of  David,  the 
Lord  appears  as  subject  ;  and  so  in  the  verb 
"sent"  [ver.  2.")]  the  Lord  is  subject,  not  David, 
since  the  latter  had  already  given  the  name  Solo 
mon.  Ewald  renders:  ''  he  (David)  asked  through 
Nathan  from  the  oracle  a  loftier  nnme  for  his 
new-born  son  ;"  but  this  rests  on  the  inappropri 
ate  conception  of  the  words  "  Jehovah  loved  him, " 
as  referring  to  the  maintenance  of  this  child's  life 
[in  contrast  with  the  dead  child —Tn.],  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  subject  "  Jehovah"  is  again  ar 
bitrarily  changed.  This  last  consideration  is  also 
against  the  rendering:  "and  he  (David)  gave 
him  into  the  hand  of  Nathan  the  prophet  (to  bring 
up),"  where  the  I'iel  of  the  verb  would  be  re 
quired.  The  expression  in  the  text  (Qal  with 
T3  [to  send  by  the  hand  of])  means  to  give  a 
commission  (com p.  Ex.  iv.  13).  Jehovah  sent 
Nathan  to  David  with  the  commission  to  give  the 
child  the  name  Jedidiah.  Nathan  is  expresslv 
called  prophet,  because  he  appeared  in  divine 
commission  as  such.  This  was  the  factual  oppo 
site  of  the  former  message  Tver.  1],  God's  decla 
ration  that  He  had  bestowed  His  grace  and  mercv 
on  David  and  his  child.  The  subject  of  the  verb 
"  called  "  is  Nathan.  "On  account  of  Jehovah," 
that  is,  because  Jehovah  loved  him,  as  the  name 

*  Kethib  'JpTT  Impf.  Qal,  Qcri  'J3D1  Perf.  with  Wuw 
consecutive. 

t  [Solomon,  in  Hob.  Shelomnh,  =-  "  peaceful."  Other 
names  from  the  same  stem  are  Shalmni  (Ezr.  ii.  46.  mar- 
pin),  Bbeloml  (Num.  xxxiv.  27),  Shelumiel  (Numb.  i.  6\ 
Sh.'l.-miah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  U),  Shelomith  (Lev.  xxiv.  11  ;  2 
Chr.  xi.  20).  Sept.  and  Vulp.  write  Salomon,  and  New 
Test.  (Greek)  Solomon,  whieh  our  translators  have 
adopted  (Bib.-Cbm.),  The  Arabic  form  is  Suleiman,  Svr. 
Bheietmun.  The  final  n  comes  from  the  attempt  of  the 
Sept.  to  give  the  name  a  Greek  appearance,  or,  it  may 
really  have  taken  this  form  in  Egypt.— TK.] 


signified  (=  "  beloved  of  Jehovah,"  Germ.  Gott 
lieb.)*  While  .S'«/o//iou  was  the  name  given  him 
by  his  parents,  by  which  he  was  to  be  called,  Jnli- 
diah,  as  the  high  name  given  him  by  the  prophet, 
denoted  the  Lord's  love  and  faithfulness  bestowed 
on  him  whose  light  was  to  illumine  his  whole 
life,  [Bultcher,  Thenius  and  Wellhau.-cn  insist 
on  rendering  ver.  20:  "  and  he  committed  him  to 
the  care  of  Nathan,"  </<•.,  which  agrees,  say- The 
nius,  with  tin-  general  opinion  i  of  which,  how 
ever,  then-  is  not  a  word  in  the  liihlej  that  Na 
than  was  Solomon's  tutor.  This  i-  also  the  vi«-w 
of  Yietoriuus  Slrigelius  quoted  bv  Patrick,  and  is 
certainly  more  in  keeping  with  the  context  than 
the  Other.  If'tlie  view  of  1-jig.  A.  V.  and  Krd- 
inann  be  correct  we  should  expect  s'une  addi 
tional  explanatory  phrase;  unless  the  in  xl  sen 
tence  is  such  a  complementary  phra.-e,  in  which 
case  the  subject  of  "called"  must  be  ihe  .same  as 
that  of  "  sent,"  namely  Jehovah,  lint,  as  Frd- 
mann  himself  points  out,  the  subject  of  "called" 
is  not  Jehovah,  but  either  Nathan  or  havid.  For 
this  reason  it  seems  better  to  take  Ii.ivid  aUo  as 
subject  of  "  sent  "  or  delivered."  I)avid  commit 
ted  him  (reading  the  Pie!)  to  Nathan,  and  Na 
than  gave  him  his  higher  name.  Coinp.  similar 
second  names  in  the  histories  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  Jacob  and  Simon  Peter. — Then,  remarks 
of  this  whole  narrative  that  its  exact  fidelity  to 
nature  and  touching  simplicity,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  scenes  passed  in  the  interior  of  the  pa 
lace,  show  that  it  must  have  been  communicated 
bv  a  ronti'iiif>nr<ir)i. — TR.] 

"  Yers.  2(5 -.'51.    Cont/m'xt  <>J   IltiMmh  (in<l  rrm-l  pun- 
ishmrnt  of  the  Ammonite.     Comp.  1  Chr.  xx.  1-:!. 

—  Yer.  20  sqq.     The  narrative   retunn   to    xi.    1. 
From  the  connection  the  "  city  of  the  kingdom,"! 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  whole  city,  not 
merely  the  water-town  i  ver.  27  i  "excluding  the 
acropolis"  (Keil).     Joab,  as  commanding  gene 
ral,  conducting   the   siege,    conquered    the   whole 
city;  and  this  result  is  here  summarily  staled   ia 
advance.      [I5ut  this  statement  docs  not  read   like 
an  anticipativc  summary  ;  the  capture  of   ver.  2!) 
seems  to  be  diilcrent  from  that  of  \vr.  2o.— Tu.  ]. 

—  \'er.  27  sq.    Detailed    account  of  the   aliair,  es 
pecially  how   Joab,   after   taking   the    water-city, 
summoned  the  king,  who  had   remained  in  Jeru 
salem  (xi.  1  ),  in  order  that  the  remaining  higher 
part  of  the  city  might  be  taken  under  his  direc 
tion   to  the   honor  of  the  royal  name.    And  so  it 
happened,  though  it  was  none  the  less  true  (ver. 
2<>)  that  Joab   was  the  real   conqueror.     Yulg. : 
"lest,   the  city  being  taken  by  me,   the  victory 
should  be  ascribed  to  my  name."     Luther:  "that 
I  may  not  have  the  name  of  it." — To  judge  from 
the  ruins  of  Araraon   (comp.  Hitter  XV.,  p.  1145 
sq.)  the  capital-city  of  the  Ammonites  lay  on  both 
banks  of  the  I'pper  Jabbok,  in  a  narrow  valley, 
on  the  north  side  of  which  on  an  eminence  was 
the  citadel  (''the  city"  ver.  28)  towering  above 


*  [The  first  purt  of  the  nnme  Jedidiah  means  the  same 
as  David.  Coinp.  Amndeu.-.— TH.J 

t  [There  is  a  disposition  to  assimilate  the  two  desig 
nations  in  vers.  "26  and  27,  city  of  the  kingdom  and  city 
of  water.  In  ver.  27  Syr.,  Arab..  Cl.ald..  and  some  Hep. 
MSS.  read  as  in  ver." 26,  and  Wellhausen  proposes  to 
read  ver.  26  as  ver.  27.  Certainly  if  Joab  had  already 
captured  the  whole  city,  there  would  bo  no  room  for 
David's  capture  (ver.  29)!  and  so  Keil's  explanation  must 
be  adoptod  if  wo  retain  the  lleb.  text, — Ta.J 
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the  whole  lower  city  ("the  water-city'1).  This 
citadel  was  not  taken  by  Joab  till  David  came 
in  order  that  the  completion  of  the  conquest  might 
appear  as  the  deed  of  the  king  himself.  See  Curt 
6,  6  (quoted  by  Grotius)  :  4<  he  (Craterus),  after 
everything  was  prepared,  awaited  the  coming  of 
the  king  (Alexander),  yielding  to  him,  as  was 
proper,  the  honor  of  the  capture  of  the  eity."- 
[Eng.  A.  V.  has:  "and  it  be  called  after  my 
name."  As  there  seems  to  be  no  example  of  a 
conquered  city's  being  called  after  the  name  of 
the  conqueror,  it  may  be  better  to  render  (with 
Erdmann  and  others)  :  "and  my  name  be  called 
(or  honored)  upon  (in  respect  to)  it."  However, 
the  ordinary  meailing  of  the  phrase  is  as  in  Eng. 
A.  V. — -Joab's  conduct  here  is  either  that  of  a 
devoted  servant,  wishing  to  give  his  master  honor 
or  shield  him  from  popular  disfavor  (on  account 
of  the  affair  of  Bathsheba),  or  that  of  an  adroit 
courtier,  who  will  not  run  the  risk  of  exciting  his 
king's  envy  by  too  much  success  (see  1  Sam.  xviii. 
6-8).— TR'.].  — Ver.  29.  All  the  people,  the 
soldiers  that  had  remained  at  home ;  the  be 
sieging  force  had  to  be  strengthened  in  order  to 
conquer  the  strong  Upper  City. — Ver.  30.  When 
the  citadel  was  taken,  the  king  of  the  Ammonites 
was  either  killed  or  captured.  David  took  the 
crown  from  his  head,  and  set  it  on  his  own,  in  or 
der  to  represent  himself  as  lord  of  the  Ammonite 
kingdom  The  kikknr  [talent]  was  3000  shekels 
(comp.  Winer,  .$.  v.  Gewichte) ;  the  weight  of  the 
crown  was  83.]  [Dresden]  pounds  [=  about  100 
English  pounds,  for  the  silver  talent,  which  was 
probably  the  current  unit  of  weight;  the  gold- 
talent  weighed  twice  as  much. — TR.].  This  heavy 
crown  of  gold  and  precious  stones  might  have 
been  worn  during  the  short  time  of  coronation  by 
a  strong  man  like  David.  In  many  places  now 
weights  scarcely  less  heavy  are  borne  on  the  head 
even  by  women.  We  need  not,  therefore,  sup 
pose  that  the  weight  is  here  accidentally  exagge 
rated  (Keil),  nor  that  the  crown  was  supported 
on  the  throne  above  the  head  (Clericus).  [Some 
would  understand  that  the  value,  and  not  the 
weight  of  the  crown  is  here  given  ;  but  the  text- 
word  can  mean  nothing  but  "  weight."  The 
Sept.  has:  "he  took  the  crown  of  Molchom  their 
king  from  his  head."  This  reading  Molkom  or 
Mijkom  instead  of  "their  king"  is  adopted  by 
Geiger  (p.  300),  who  sees  in  our  Hebrew  text  an 
illustration  of  the  tendency  to  get  rid  of  the  names 
of  idol  deities.  As  our  text  stands  the  suffix 
"their"  is  strange,  since  the  Ammonites  are  not 
mentioned  immediately  before  (Wellh.),  and  we 
might  also  expect  here  the  mention  of  the  Am 
monite  king  by  name  (Bib.-Comm.}.  We  may 
therefore  render  :  "  he  took  Malcom's  (Moloch's) 
crown  from  his  head." — TR,]. — Ver.  31.  The 
cruel  punishments  inflicted  by  David  on  the  Am 
monites  were  probably  the  same  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  inflict  on  the  Israelites  or  other 
nations  in  war.  For  their  cruelties  see  1  Sam. 
xi.  2  and  Am.  i.  8.  As  they  did,  so  it  was  done 
to  them.  Instead  of  "  he  put  them  under  saws, 
etc"  we  must  read :  "  he  cut  them  with  saws,  etc.," 
as  in  Chron.  and  the  Targum  ("W  instead  of 
Dlfr)  ;  our  present  text  can  only  be  rendered: 
"  he  put  them  into  saws,"  etc.,  a  phrase  that  can 
not  be  applied  to  the  saw.  Comp.  Heb.  xi.  37, 
and  Sueton.  Caligula  27 :  "he  cut  them  in  two 


with  the  saw."     And   with  cutting  instru- 

J?-eni^Eng"  A<  X'  axes]  °f  iron'  Instead  of 
this  1  Chr.  xx.  3  has  "saws"  a  second  time,  a 
clerical  error*  for  "axes"  [Eng.  A.  V.  coirects 
the  error,  and  renders  "  axes."— TR  ]  —In  the 
next  clause  the  Qeri,  Sept.  and  Vulg.  [and  Eng. 
A  \  ]  read  :  made  them  pass  through  the  brick 
kiln,  f  that  is,  burned  them  in  brick-kilns  (Keil) 
But  the  text  is  to  be  retained  with  Kimchi,  whose 
explanation  is  essentially  correct :  " he  passed  them 
through  Malchan,  i.  e.,  the  place  where  the  Ammo 
nites  burned  their  sons  to  their  idol."  Instead  of  mat- 

kan  (from  "|S3  =  Moloch)  we  may  with  Bott.  pro 
nounce  the  word  m  ilkon=milkom.%  Both  denote  the 
image  of  Moloch  (comp.  1  Kings  xi.  5,  38).  In  the 
burning  image  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Mo 
loch,  and  4<to  cause  to  pass  through  (or,  through 
the  fire)  to  Moloch  "  is  the  usual  phrase  for  this 
idol-?ervice$  (see  Lev.  xviii.  21 ;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
10;  Jer.  xxxii.  ;•}">;  Ezek.  xx.  3^).  ''The  de 
sign  was  to  inflict  a  striking  punishment  on 
idolatry,  and  in  so  far  the  war  was  a  holy  one" 
(Then.).  The  milder  explanation  of  the  pun 
ishment  as  consisting  in  the  imposition  of  severe 
labors,  cutting  wood,  burning  bricks,  etc.  (Danz 
and  others)  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  of  the 
text.  However,  the  text  does  not  require  us  to 
suppose  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kabbah  were 
thus  treated;  it  was  probably  only  the  soldiers 
that  were  in  the  Upper  City  [''and'  so  he  did  to 
all  the  cities  of  the  Ammonites."— TR.]. 

By  this  Ammonite  war  (probably  the  last  that 
he  waged)  David  had  extended  and  strengthened 
his  kingdom  toward  the  whole  east.  By  all  his 
wars  (Chron.  viii.  sqq.)  the  boundaries  of  his 
kingdom  were  so  far  extended  that  it  was  secure 
against  heathen  nations.  But  this  splendor  of 
outward  power  and  dominion  stood  in  sharp  con 
trast  with  the  inward  disintegration  of  the  royal 
house  and  of  the  whole  people  through  David's 


sin. 


HISTORICAL  AND   THEOLOGICAL. 


1.  David's  condition  of  soul  in  the  time  from 
his  fall  to  his  repentance  may  be  understood 
from  the  fact  that  it  needed  such  a  strong  impulse 
as  Nathan's  discourse  to  bring  him  to  repentance, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  word  of  confession 
followed  immediately  on  the  discourse.  This 
latter  indicates  that  his  conscience  had  accused 
him  of  sin ;  but  frank  confession  had  been  some 
how  hindered,  till  the  hindrance  was  set  aside 
by  Nathan's  word.  The  confession  was  preceded 


*  n'njrp  for 

t    sSn  instead  of  Kethib 


J  Bottcher  :  The  Kethib  needs  no  change,  for 
is  a  Hebraized  form  of  D^Di  the  ending  om    being 
augmentative. 

§  [As  Dr.  Erdmann  remarks,  the  standing  formula  is 
"to  pass  through  to  Moloch,"  and  the  Heb.  text  cannct 
be  so  rendered;  it  is  '"in"  malkon.  It  is  a  further 
objection  to  this  view  that  the  phrase  was  used  dis 
tinctly  of  the  worship  of  Moloch,  and  would  hardly  be 
used  of  an  act  of  punishment.  But  if  the  Qeri  be 
adopted,  the  phrase  is  still  hard,  because  of  the  prepo 
sition  :  "he  made  them  pass  through  in  the  kiln,"  the 
usual  phrase  omitting  the  preposition.  No  satisfactory 
translation  of  the  words  has  yet  been  offered.—  Tu.J 
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by  a  silence,  which  did  not  proceed   from  a  con 
trite  heart,  but  concealed  an  unquiet  conscience 

and  distracted  heart.  Thenius  rightly  says: 
"  Psalm  xxxii.  describes  what  David  felt  before 
he  was  led  to  confession  of  sin  by  Nathan's  ad 
dress."  The  expression  (vers.  3,  4):  ''for 
kept  silence;  my  bones  wasted  awav  in  mv  erv- 
ing  all  the  day;  for  day  and  night  thy  hand  was 
heavy  upon  me,"  sets  forth  how  his  silence  was 
accompanied  by  consuming  anguish  of  body  and 
soul,  wherein  he  felt  in  his  conscience  the  op 
press! ve  burden  of  God's  punitive  righteousness, 
without  being  thereby  moved  to  confession  of 
sin.  "  We  sec  plainly  from  Psalm  xxxii.  what 
bitter  inward  struggles  he  endured  before  he 
yielded  to  the  divine  chastisement  and  grew 
strong  enough  to  confess  his  sins  openly  before 
God"  (lOwald).  These  inward  conflicts  were 
produced  by  two  factors:  (1 )  the  constant  "weight 
of  God's  hand  on  him" — the  accusing,  condemning 
voice  of  conscience,  the  inward  completion  of 
the  divine  judgment ;  (2)  his  impenitent,  n neon- 
trite  heart  (which  was  the  cauxe  of  his  silence], 
which  wished  to  "maintain  its  rights"  by  self- 
excuse  and  self-justification  against  the  inevitable 
divine  judgment  (com p.  Ps.  li.  G).  This  was 
11  the  guile  in  his  spirit"  (ver.  2),  which  was  the 
ground  of  his  silence  (/'for,"  ver.  3).  lie  was 
not  upright  in  heart  (ver.  11),  so  that  he  did  not 
honestly  confess  his  sins,  but  concealed-  them 
(comp.  ver.  ">).  Thus  Psalm  xxxii.  fills  out  our 

{>icture  of  David's  condition  and  conduct  after 
lis  sin  and  after  Nathan's  piercing  punitory  dis 
course.  Against  the  reference  of  this  Psalm  to 
the  crime  of  David  against  Bathsheba  it  has  been 
alleged  (  De  Wette,  Stier,  Clauss,  Ilitzig)  that  in 
it  the  confession  comes  from  inward  pain  of  con 
science,  while  in  2  Sam.  xii.  it  is  occasioned  by 
Nathan's  discourse.  The  two  facts,  however,  are 
not  mutually  exclusive,  but  mutually  comple 
mentary.  Nathan's  discourse  is  not  the  ground, 
but  the  occasion  of  David's  confession.  See 
Ilengstenberg  on  Ps.  xxxii.  for  the  particular 
points  in  which  the  Psalm  and  the  history  corres 
pond  to  one  another. 

2.  The  deceit  of  the  impenitent  heart  consists 
in  its  seeking  to  excuse  and  justify  itself  despite 
the  condemnation  of  conscience,  while  it  yet 
obtains  no  relief  from  the  feeling  of  guilt,  rather 
brings  about  a  sharper  reaction  of  conscience, 
and  increases  the  pains  that  come  from  the  con 
flict 


of  mutually  accusing  and  excusing  thoughts. 
Sin  is  not  gotten  rid  of  by  failure  to  acknow 
ledge  it;  it  rests  all  the'  more  heavily  on 
the  conscience,  and  the  closer  the  mouth  that 
ought  to  confess  is  shut,  the  clearer  sounds  out 
the  accusing,  judging  voice  of  conscience.  *'  The 
roots  of  this  deceit  (which  appears  immediately 
after  the  Fall  of  man)  are  pride,  lack  of  trust  in 
God,  and  love  of  sin.  Many  are  thereby  kept 
altogether  from  confession  of  sin,  in  Pelagian 
self  blinding  take  delight  in  their  wretchedness, 
and  think  themselves  most  excellent.  In  others 
are  seen  the  beginnings  of  true  confeasion ;  but 
they  do  not  obtain  the  goal,  because  guile  pre 
vents  them  from  acknowledging  the  whole  ex 
tent  of  their  harm.  And  even  they  that  have 
really  come  into  a  gracious  state,  greatly  embit 
ter  by  guile  the  blessing  of  the  forgiveness,  that 
they  have  attained  through  sincerity.  What 


especially  exposes  them  to  this  temptation  is 
their  strict  view  of  sin  and  of  its  condcmnable- 
ness  before  God  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
grace  received  from  God  and  of  their  situation. 
Nature  struggles  vigorously  against  the  deep 
humiliation  which  (especially  for  them)  recogni 
tion  and  confession  of  sin  carries  with  it.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  they  lay  deeply  to  heart 
David's  word  (vers.  1,  2>,  spoken  out  of  painful 
experience  of  the  misery  of  guile:  happv  is  ho 
whose  transgression  is  removed,  <•/<-."  (Hengst.). 
I>ut  it  is  a  quality  of  the  di-ccit  of  the  impenitent 
heart  to  apply  ( iod's  word,  the  mirror  of  sin, 
to  others  rather  than  to  it-elf,  and  thus  to 
put  away  self  examination  and  self-knowledge  in 
its  light. 

3.  The  grace  of  Cod  does  not  sutler  man  to  go 
on  unwarned  in  the  path  of  sin,  but  lead>  him  to 
recognition  and  confession  of  sin,  ami  to  an  hum 
ble  bowing  under  the  mighty  hand  that  mii-t 
smite  him  for  his  sin.  The  divine  grace  herein 
employs  human  iit.</runi<'ii/x  like  Nathan;  and 
the  oidt/  eff'-rtiff  mean*  in  this  case  of  bringing 
men  to  confession  is  the  v>,rd  if  (,'<></,  which  1) 
shows  them  ,s//i  in  its  (me,  form,  in  unadorned 
full  realifi/,  in  all  its  baseness  and  shockingness 
>mp.  vers.  l-il);  2)  points  out  the  fulness  of 
the  diriue  h<-ii<'jitx  that  should  have  kept  them 
from  sin,  in  the  presence  of  which  sin  appears  as 
'heer  ingratitude  (vers.  7,  Si;  3i  presses  homo 
he  demands  nf  (,'nd's  lu>h/  in'll  in  I  lis  imrd  and 
aw  (ver.  !>);'and  -1)  exhibits  the  i/i-rifaf/le  r'-xidts 
>f  -\\\  as  the  sign  of  the  divine  retributive  right 
eousness,  under  which  man  must  bow. — When  a 
man  quietly  opens  his  heart,  as  David  did,  to 
this  ministry  of  grace  t  that  leads  to  penitence), 
then  appears  its  purposed  workim/ :  1)  deep,  peni 
tent  recognition  of  sin,  not  merely  as  an  oflenee 
against  man,  but  as  enmity  "against  the  Lord 
Himself,"  so  that  then-  is  an  end  to  the  blindness 
about  the  nature  of  sin,  founded  on  self-love;  2) 
sincere,  frank  confession  of  sin  as  an  offence,  against 
the  holy  God,  so  that  now  ceases  the  inward  con 
flict  of  opposing  accusations  and  excuses,  of  a 
condemning  conscience  and  a  pride  founded  on 
self  justifying  self-love.  Open  confession  of  sin 
was  a  legal  part  of  the  sin-offering,  Lev.  v.  5 ; 
xvi.  21  ;  Num.  v.  7. — "I  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord.  The  words  are  very  lew,  as  with  the 
publican  in  Luke  xviii.  13.  I'ut  just  that  is  a 
of  a  truly  broken  heart;  here  is  no 


good  _  D 

excusing,  no  shrouding,  no  belittling  of  sin  ;  no 
hiding-place  is  sought ;  no  pretext  used,  no  hu 
man  weakness  pleaded"  (fieri,  fiih. )/  3)  personal 
experience  of  the  comfort  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
granted  to  the  sinner  of  God's  free  grace,  he 
having  done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  "The  Lord 
also  hath  taken  away  thy  pin"  (ver.  13).  From 
this  experience  comes  confidence  and  certainty 
of  the  grace  received;  4)  humble,  quiet  submission 
to  the  su/ering  inflicted  bv  the  Lord  as  the  conse 
quence  of  sin,  which  is  to  be  for  the  chastisement, 
purification  and  trying  of  the  penitent  and  be 
lieving  heart  (vers.  14-23),  and  5)  renewed 
enjoyment  of  the  friendliness  and  goodness  of  the 
divine  love  (vers.  24,  2o). 

4.  As  Ps.  xxxii.  exhibits  the  frame  of  mind 
out  of  which  David  came  to  sincere  penitence, 
so  Ps.  li.  (as  the  title  indicates)  is  the  echo  of  the 
personal  experience  of  God's  grace,  which  alone  is 
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the  source  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  blotting 
out  of  guilt  (vers.  3,  4  [Eng.  1,  2]j,  under  the 
condition  of  penitent  confession  of  personal  trans 
gression  against  the  Lord  deeply  founded  in 
inborn  sinfulness  (vers  5-8  [3-6]),  and  of  hum 
ble  supplication  for  grace  (vers.  9-11  [7-9])  am 
renewal  (vers.  12-14  [10-12])  out  of  a  broken 
and  contrite  heart  (vers.  15-21  [13-19]).  On 
the  correspondence  of  the  chief  features  of  this 
Psalm  with  the  history  see  Hengstenberg's  and 
Hupfeld's  commentaries  thereon. — [If  Ps.  li.  was 
written  or  composed  on  this  occasion,  then  the 
two  last  verses  must  probably  be  regarded  as  a 
later  addition  (the  sentiment  is  similar  to  that 
of  liii.  7  (6)  ;  Lxxix.  9,  and  other  passages). 
For  the  rest,  the  spiritual  teaching  of  this  Psalm 
and  Ps.  xxxii.  is  entirely  independent  of  their 
historical  origin. — Tit.] 

HOMILETICAL,    AND    PRACTICAL. 

God  does  not  leave  men  in  their  sins  to  go 
their  own  wav  unwarned  and  unchastised,  but 
sends  His  messengers  after  them  to  call  them  to 
repentance.— The  word  of  God  that  would  call 
the  sinner  to  repentance  reminds  him  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  fulness  of  the  divine  manifestations 
of  grace  and  the  manifold  gifts  of  God's  goodness, 
in  order  to  shame  the  sinner  for  his  ingratitude 
and  disobedience;  on  the  other  hand  it  points 
him  to  the  earnestness  of  God's  holiness  and 
righteousness  in  His  commands.  To  this  end  it 
often  clothes  itself  in  image  and  similitude,  in 
order  either  to  work  in  the  man  receptivity  for 
the  indwelling  power  that  awakens  to  repentance, 
if  the  man  will  give  heed,  or  so  far  as  this  is  not 
the  case,  so  much  the  more  to  harden  the  inner 
man,  comp.  Matt.  xiii.  10-10. 

The  right  sort  of  awakening  preaching  consists 
in  immediate  direct  application  of  the  word  of 
God  to  individual  hearts,  so  that  after  holding 
up  the  mirror  of  God's  law,  it  is  always  said: 
Thou  art  the  man  !  Men  are  always,  according 
to  their  natural  disposition,  inclined  to  look  not 
at  their  own  sins,  but  at  the  sins  of  others,  to 
judge  and  pass  sentence  on  them.  Such  looking 
away  from  one's  self  to  the  sins  in  the  world 
around  often  finds  its  occasion  and  temptation  in 
preaching  upon  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man 
kind  and  in  testimonies  against  the  sins  of  the 
times  or  of  a  whole  people  ;  if  these  testimonies 
are  to  be  effectual  for  awakening  in  the  hearers  a 
true  repentance,  they  must  have  their  point  in 
the  word  :  Thou  art  the  man  ! — As  clearly  as  the 
sins  of  others,  should  we  see  and  recognize  our 
own  sins ;  as  inexorably  and  strictly  as  we  judge 
and  pass  sentence  upon  others,  should  we  enter 
into  judgment  with  ourselves.  But  this  is  done 
only  vyhen  we  let  the  word :  "  Thou  art  the  man," 
press  into  our  hearts. 

The  humble  confession:  "I  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord,"  roots  itself  in  the  penitent  recognition 
of  guilt,  and  has  as  a  consequence  the  assurance  of 
forgiven  ess  of  all  sins,  not  as  something  thereby  de 
served  and  won  but  as  a  gift  of  the  free  grace  of 
God,  which  grace  immediately  answers  the  honest 
and  penitent  confession  of  guilt  by  acquitting  of 
guilt ;  the  sinner's  unreserved  confession  is  fol 
lowed  by  unconditional  divine  absolution. 

Rescue  of  the  man  fallen  into  sin.     1)  The  com- , 


passionate  God  stretches  out  to  him  the  receiving 
hand  (Nathan's  mission  and  reproof).  2)  The 
fallen  one  seizes  this  hand,  and  by  its  help  lifts 
himself  up  in  humility  of  heart  and  honest  con 
fession  of  guilt. — Repentance  and  grace  :  1)  How 
repentance  is  a  work  of  grace,  or  how  grace  leads 
to  repentance,  and  2)  How  the  experience  of 
grace  in  the  consolation  of  forgiveness  is  condi 
tioned  on  repentance,  or  how  repentance  leads  to 
grace. — The  rigid  sort  of  awakening  preaching  is 
that  which  1)  In  view  of  the  fulness  of  God's 
goodness  reveals  the  sinner's  ingratitude,  2)  In 
view  of  the  earnestness  of  God's  commands  re 
veals  the  sinner's  disobedience,  and  3)  Puts  an 
end  to  all  self-justification  and  excuses  by  the 
earnestness  of  the  word :  Thou  art  the  man"! 

True  Repentance:  1)  Wherein  it  consists.  In 
penitent  recognition  and  confession  of  sin  as  of 
enmity  against  the  holy  God  ("I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord").  2)  Plow  it  is  attained.  In 
the  ways  along  which  the  sinner  is  led  by  seek 
ing,  pursuing  and  preventing  grace.  3)  Whither 
it  leads.  To  the  consolation  of  the  forgiveness  of 
all  sins,  to  an  humble  yielding  to  the  chastening 
hand  of  God  under  the  sufferings  which  necessa 
rily  follow  from  sin,  and  to  new  experiences  of 
God's  love  in  the  joy  which,  after  sufferings  pa 
tiently  borne,  is  granted  by  Him. — The  painful 
consequences  of  sin  arc  for  the  penitent  man  a 
means  of  grace.  1 )  In  order  to  prove  and  try  his 
faith  and  confidence  in  God's  fatherly  love.  2) 
To  chasten  and  instruct  in  righteousness,  accord 
ing  to  the  holy  will  of  God.  3)  To  pnrc;e  from 
still  clinging  sinfulness.  4)  To  establish  in  a  state 
of  grace. 

Vers.  1-4.  STARKE:  God  docs  not  always  keep 
silent  to  the  sins  of  the  ungodly,  but  at  the  proper 
time  sets  them  before  their  eyes,  Ps.  1.  21. — Dis- 
SELHOFF  :  That  is  always  God's  way,  first  to 
speak  to  the  sinner  in  similitudes,  in  dark  say 
ings,  in  works  and  deeds.  Dumb  preachers,  and 
yet  calling  so  load  !  For  those  similitudes  in 
which  the  Lord  speaks  to  us  contain  no  unintelli 
gible  speech,  these  trumpets  give  no  uncertain 
sound. — CRAMER  :  In  the  office  of  reproof  one 
must  not  be  too  mild,  nor  yet  too  sharp,  but  must 
so  manage  that  what  is  said  shall  be  penetrating, 
shall  smite  the  heart,  shall  stir  and  shame  the 
conscience. — [II ALL  :  He  that  hates  sin  so  much 
the  more  as  the  offender  is  more  dear  to  him,  will 
let  David  feel  the  bruise  of  his  fall.  If  God's  best 
children  have  been  sometimes  suffered  to  sleep  in 
a  sin,  at  last  He  hath  awakened  them  in  a  fright. 
— Nathan  the  prophet  is  sent  to  the  prophet  Da 
vid.  Let  no  man  think  himself  too  good  to  learn  ; 
teachers  themselves  may  be  taught  that,  in  their 
own  particular,  which,  in  a  generality,  they  have 
often  taught  others :  it  is  not  only  ignorance  that 
is  to  be  removed,  but  misaffection. — There  is  no 
one  thing  wherein  is  more  use  of  wisdom,  than 
the  due  contriving  of  a  reprehension. — TR.] 

Vers.  5.  sq.  SCHLIER:  We  see  well  the  wrong 

that  others  do,  even  if  it  is  only  a  trifling  mote, 

and  how  little  we  care  for  our  own  failings,  how 

ittle  we  mark  our  lapses  even  when  it  is  great 

jeams  that  we  bear  in  ourselves. — [HALL:  How 

severe  justicers  we  can  be  to  our  very  own  crimes 

'n  others. — TR.]— Wilt  thou  judge,  then  judge 

hyself,  and  wilt  thou  be  strict,  then  before  all  be 

strict  against  thyself,  and  wilt  thou  be  indulgent, 
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then  before  all  be  indulgent  towards  others,  but 
towards  thyself  be  strict  and  unindulgent. 

Vers.  7  sqq.  [HALL:  The  life  of  doctrine 
(teaching)  is  in  the  application.  We  may  take 
pleasure  to  hear  men  speak  in  the  clouds — we  ne 
ver  take  profit  till  we  find  a  propriety  in  the  ex 
hortation  or  reproof.  There  was  not  more  cunning 
in  the  parable  than  cunning  in  the  application  : 
"Thou  art  the  man." — Tu.]. — DISSKLIIOFK  :  He 
who  is  used  by  God  to  call  out  to  another,  "Thou 
art  the  man,"  often  does  not  himself  know  that  he 
lias  performed  Nathan's  service.  The  Lord  sends 
His  word  like  arrows  ;  so  many  are  struck,  in  the 
preaching  of  the  divine  word,  exactly  as  if  the 
word  had  been  aimed  at  their  heart  alone.  It  /x 
aimed  at  them  too,  only  not  by  men,  but  by  (Jod 
Himself. — S.  SCIIMID:  Every*  sin  is  despising 
God.— CRAMER  .'Despising  the  divine  word  is  the 
evil  fountain  of  all  sins  (Proverbs  xxix.  IS). — - 
STAKKK:  With  whatever  one  sins  with  that  he 
is  also  commonly  punished. — SCHLIKU:  He  who 
insults  the  word  of  the  Lord,  even  this  word  will 
crush  him  to  atoms,  and  he  who  sins  against  the 
commandment  of  (Jod,  even  this  commandment 
which  he  has  despised  will  become  to  him  a  con 
suming  fire.  He  who  practises  injustice  and  vio 
lence  shall  in  his  time  himself  also  experience  in 
justice  and  violence,  and  lie  who  commits  adul 
tery  will  in  his  own  honor  become  conscious  of 
God's  judgment. — CUAMKII  :  (Jod  punishes  sin 
with  sin,  not  that  lie  has  pleasure  in  sin,  or  that 
He  works  it  or  works  with  it,  but  that  as  a  strict 
Judge,  He  pronounces  sentence  and  inflicts  and 
permits  the  evil. 

Ver.  13 sq.  SCIILIKU:  He  who  openly  and  un 
reservedly  acknowledges  himself  guilty  has  thereby 
inwardly  cut  himself  loose  from  sin,  and  broken 
with  it  in  his  heart.  —  DISSKLIIOFK:  "I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord."  There  is  in  the  Bible 
no  confession  so  unconditional,  no  expression  of 
repentance  so  short,  but  also  none  so  thoroughly 
true.  So  long  as  sin  reigns  upon  the  earth,  all 
penitent  sinners  will  with  this  confession  ca-t 
themselves  down  before  (Jod,  into  this  confession 
will  they  pour  out  their  hearts,  this  confession 
will  become  ever  more  openly,  deeply,  truly  and 
movingly  their  prayer,  and  they  will"  know  how 
to  say  nothing  else.  [ILvi.L:  It  was  but  a  short 
word,  but  passionate;  and  such  as  came  from  the 
bottom  of  a  contrite  heart.  The  greatest  griefs 
are  not  most  verbal.  Saul  confessed  his  sin  more 
largely,  less  effectually.  (Jod  cares  not  for  phrases, 
but  for  a  fleet  ions.  David  had  sworn,  in  a  zeal  of 
justice,  that  the  rich  oppressor,  for  but  taking  his 
poor  neighbor's  lamb,  shall  die  the  death  ;  (iod, 
by  Nathan,  is  more  favorable  to  David  than  to 
take  him  at  his  word,  "Thou  shalt  not  die." 
Comp.  Prov.  xxviii.  13.— Tu.]— CRAMER:  God 
forgives  the  sin  out  of  grace,  and  remits  also  the 
eternal  punishment;  but  He  reserves  the  cross 
and  the  chastisement,  not  for  satisfaction,  but  in 
order  to  continual  remembrance  of  sin  and  exer 
cise  in  piety,  and  as  a  terror  to  others. — STARK K 
[from  HALL]  :  So  long  as  He  smites  IH  not  as  an 
angry  Judge,  we  may  endure  to  smart  from  Him 
as  a  loving  Father  (Heb.  xii.  6-9). 

Ver.  15sq.  J.  LANGE:  God  visits  the  parents 
in  the  children,  whether  graciously  or  in  wrath. 
— SCIILIEK  :  There  is  a  distinction  between  pun 


ishment  of  sin  and  the  outward  consequences  of 
sin,  which  may  follow  even  for  him  who  has  for 
giveness,  only  that  all  this  is  no  longer  a  punish 
ment  of  sin,  but  a  gracious,  fatherly  visitation  of 
the  faithful  (Jod,  who  chastens  His  people  even 
when  Me  loves  them,  yea,  even  because  of  His 
love  and  compassion  chastens  them,  that  thev  mav 
not  anew  fall  into  sin.  —  I  USSKLMOKK  :  Grace  is 
free,  wholly  unconditioned.  I'>ut  yet  he  to  whom 
grace  is  shown  mu<t  remain  under  the  chastening 
rod  of  the  almighty  and  holy  God.  —  SrilLIKK: 
How  should  severe  sickness  in  tin-  h«m<i-  be  a 
proof  of  divine  favor?  If  <  iod  the  Lord  had  let 
every  thing  at  once  goon  for  I»avid  according  to 
his  desire  and  will,  who  knows  how  soon  he  would 
perhaps  again  have  felt  secure  and  have  forgotten 
the  Lord  who  had  forgiven  his  sin-?  but  now  that 
the  Lord  chastens  him,  how  he  learns  to  prav  and 
weep,  how  he  humbles  himself,  how  he  holds  all 
the  more  faithfully  to  the  Lord  and  to  Mis 
word  ! 

Yer.  17sqq.  OSIAXDKK:  Kvcn  dear  children 
of  (Jod  are  not  always  heard,  when  they  pray  for 
temporal  gifts  and  obtain,  not  what  tluy  de-ire, 
but  what  is  profitable  for  them  1  John  v.  1-1  1.  — 
[MALL:  Till  we  know  the  determinations  of  the 
Almighty,  it  is  free  for  us  to  .-trive  in  our  pray 
ers,  to  strive  with  Mini,  not  airaiust  Mini;  when 
once  we  know  them,  it  is  our  dutv  to  .-it  down  in 
a  silent  contentation.—  Tu.]  —  I  >I.-SI:I.II<.FK:  This 
is  the  triumph  of  grace!  It  transforms  the  inevi 
table  consequences  of  -in  and  horror.-  of  damnation 
into  a  purifying  lire,  hot  indeed,  but  rich  in  bless 
ing,  in  which  the  objects  of  grace  receive  the  image 
and  stamp  of  their  Redeemer.  [  SCOTT:  Those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  divine  life  cannot  com 
prehend  the  reasons  of  a  believer's  conduct  in  his 
varied  experiences;  they  mistake  deep  humility 
and  fervent  praver  for  an  impatience  and  an  in 
ordinate  love  to  created  objects  ;  acquiescence  in 
the  Lord's  will,  and  cheerful  gratitude  under 
sharp  trials,  will  be  deemed  indilicrence  and  apa- 
thy,  cti'.—  Yer.  li.'J.  Wi:-u.v  (Sermon  CXXXlI.i: 
Profuse  sorrowing  for  the  dead  is  unprofitable  and 
sinful;  and  the  text  aflbrds  a  consideration  which 
ought  to  prevent  this  .-orrow.  —  Tu.J 


Yer.  2-1  sqq.  ('KAMI:];:  (  Jod's  promise  is  the 
cause  of  Mis  love  towards  us,  not  our  merit  and 
worthiness  (I  John  iv.  ID  .  —  S<  111,11:1::  When  we 
have  allowed  the  Lord's  chastening  to  promote 
our  welfare  and  peace,  and  are  holding  .-till  be 
fore  the  Lord,  even  if  we  see  around  us  nothing 
but  suflering  and  trouble,  then  the  Lord  takes  us 
up  again  and  blesses  us  and  gives  us  twofold  for 
all  the  hardness  we  have  had  to  endure.  The 
Lord  blesses  much  more  willingly  than  He  chas 
tens,  His  fatherly  hands  had  much  rather  open  in 
beneficence  than  in  affliction. 

DISSELIIOKF:  The  triumph  of  grace  in  all  its 
glory.  It  unfolds  itself  in  three  steps;  li  Not 
the  fallen  one  looks  up  to  God,  but  (Jod's  prevent 
ing  grace  in  everv  way  lets  itself  down  to  him,  in 
order  to  awaken  his  conscience.  2>  He  who  lets 
himself  be  awakened  and  openly  and  uncondi 
tionally  confesses,  receives  full  and  unconditional 
pardon.  3)  The  pardoned  man  must  remain  un 
der  the  sharp  chastening  rod  of  the  Compassion 
ate  One,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  more  and 
more  to  know  the  depths  of  sin  as  well  as  of  grace. 
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[CARLYLE  :*  David,  the  Hebrew  king,  had 
fallen  into  sins  enough;  blackest  crimes;  there 
was  no  want  of  sins.  And  thereupon  unbelievers 
sneer  and  ask,  "  Is  this  your  man  according  to 
God's  heart?"  The  sneer,  I  must  say,  seems  to 
me  but  a  shallow  one.  What  are  faults?  what 
are  the  outward  details  of  a  life,  if  the  inner  se 
cret  of  it — -the  remorse,  temptations,  true,  often- 
bailled,  never-ending  struggle  of  it— be  forgotten  ? 
The  deadliest  sin  were  the  supercilious  conscious 
ness  of  no  sin.  David's  life  and  history,  as  writ 
ten  for  us  in  those  Psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be 
the  truest  emblem  ever  given  of  a  man's  moral 
progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All  earnest 
souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle 
of  an  earnest  human  soul  toward  what  is  good  and 
best,  Struggle  often  baffled — sore  baffled — driven 
as  into  entire  wreck,  yet  a  struggle  never  ended; 
ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true,  unconquerable 
purpose  begun  anew. — TK.] 

CHRYSOSTOM  :f  David  the  prophet,  whose  king 
dom  was  in  Palestine  and  tomporarv,  but  whose 
words  as  a  prophet  are  for  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  immortal,  fell  into  adultery  and  murder — the 
prophet  in  adultery,  the  pearl  in  the  mire.  But 
he  did  not  yet  know  that  lie  had  sinned;  so  stu 
pefied  was  he.  God  sends  to  him  Nathan;  the 
prophet  comes  to  the  prophet — just  as  in  the  case 
of  physicians,  when  a  physician  is  sick  he  needs 
another  physician.  Nathan  does  not  at  the  very 
door  begin  to  rebuke  and  upbraid  him — that 
would  have  made  him  hardened  and  shameless. 
.  .  .  And  the  king  said,  "  I  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord."  He  did  not  say,  Why,  who  art  thou 
that  reprovest  me  ?  and  who  sent  thee  to  speak 
boldly?  and  how  hast  thou  dared  to  do  this?  .  .  . 
But  precisely  in  this  is  that  noble  man  most  ad 
mirable,  that  having  fallen  into  the  very  depths 
of  wickedness,  he  did  not  despair  nor  fling  him 
self  prostrate  so  as  to  receive  from  the  devil  a  mor 
tal  blow,  but  quickly  and  with  great  vehemence 
gave  a  more  mortal  blow  than  he  received.  .  .  . 
This  history  was  written  not  that  thou  mightest 
gaze  at  one  who  fell,  but  that  thou  mightest  ad 
mire  one  who  rose  again ;  that  thou  mightest 
learn,  whenever  thou  hast  fallen,  how  to  rise 
again.  For  just  as  physicians  select  the  most 
grievous  diseases  and  record  them  in  the  books, 
explaining  the  method  of  healing  them,  in  order 


*  "  Horo-Worship."    Quoted  more  fully  by  Taylor, 
f  Collected  and  abridged  from  a  number  of  passing 
allusions. 


that  by  exercise  in  the  greater  they  may  easily 
overcome  the  lesser  diseases,  so  also  God  has 
brought  forward  the  greatest  sins  in  order  that 
they  also  who  commit  little  offences  may  through 
those  great  examples  find  the  task  of  correction 
to  be  easy. — TK.] 

[Yer.  1.  David  keeping  silence.  Comp.  Psalm 
xxxii.  3,  4.  See  above,  "  Hist,  and  Theol.,"  No. 
1- — Vers.  5,  6.  Not  only  may  a  guilty  man  judge 
severely  the  crimes  of  others,  but  his  easy  con 
sciousness  of  guilt  may  even  create  an  ill-humor 
that  will  dispose  him  to  all  the  greater  severity. 
— Ver.  7.  "  Thou  art  the  man."  One  might  pic 
ture  an  ungrateful  son,  a  spendthrift,  a  suicide, 
etc.,  and  charge  each,  as  to  spiritual  relations  and 
life,  upon  the  hearer. — TK.] 

[Vers.  1-14.  A  pattern  in  reproving.  It  is  al 
ways  difficult  to  reprove  with  good  results,  and 
here  the  difficulties  Avere  peculiarly  great.  An 
Oriental  king — who  has  committed  a  series  of 
enormous  crimes,  has  tried  to  cover  them  up,  is 
now  moody  and  irritable.  See  now  the  course 
pursued  by  the  prophet.  1)  He  approaches  the 
offender  in  private.  2)  He  uses  an  affecting  pa 
rallel  case  to  awaken  the  sense  of  justice,  without 
arousing  suspicion  of  his  design — thus  inducing 
the  king  to  feel,  and  to  express  himself  very 
strongly.  3)  He  suddenly  and  emphatically  ap 
plies  the  story,  and  pours  upon  the  wrong-doer 
the  recital  of  his  crimes.  4)  He  gladly  welcomes 
confession  and  penitence,  and  at  once  turns  from 
rebuke  to  comfort. — Ver.  14.  ''  Great  occasion  to 
the  encm  ies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme."  1 )  ( )nly  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  would  blaspheme,  upon  what 
soever  occasion.  2)  Though  the  faults  of  good 
men  are  not  the  cause  of  blasphemy,  it  is  a  great 
evil  to  give  occasion  for  it.  (a)  The  enemies  may 
thus  partially  delude  themselves,  (b)  They  will 
be  sure  to  mislead  others.  3)  Though  there  be 
occasion,  yet  the  comments  of  God's  enemies  are 
blasphemous,  p].  g.  (a)  When  they  infer  that  God 
does  not  hate  sin.  (6)  That  God's  service  makes 
men  no  better  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
-Tr,] 

[Vers.  15-23.  The  death  of  David's  child.  1) 
The  mortal  illness  of  a  babe,  always  so  distressing 
to  parents,  and  in  this  case  having  peculiarly 
distressing  conditions.  2)  David's  persevering 
prayer,  notwithstanding  the  prophet's  prediction. 
3)  His  submission,  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  child 
was  dead.  4)  His  confidence  of  being  reunited 
with  the  child  hereafter.— TK.] 
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3.  Breaking  up  of  David's  house  and  family  by  the  crimes  of  his  eona  Amnon  and  Absalom. 

CIIAPTKR  XIII.   1-39. 
a.  Amnon' s  incest  with  Tamar.    Vers.  1-21. 

1  AND  it  came  to  pass  after  this  that  Absalom  the  son  of  David  had  a  fair  sister, 

2  whose  name  was  Tamar;  and  Amnon  the  son  of  David   loved  her.     And    Amnon 
was  so  vexed  [troubled]1  that  he  fell  siek  for  his  sister  Tamar  ;  for  she  was  a  virgin, 

3  and  Amnon  thought  it  hard  for  him  to  do  anything  to  her.     But  [And  ]   Amnoii 
had  a  friend  whose  name  was  Jonadab3,  the  son  of  Shimeah   David's  brother  ;  and 

4  Jonadab  was  a  very  subtil  man.      And  he  said  unto  him,  Why  art  thou,  being  the 
king's  son,  lean  from  day  to  day  [Why  art  thou  so  lean,  O  sou  of  the  king,  morn 
ing  by  morning]?  wilt  thou  not  tell  me?     And  Amnon  said  unto  him,  I  love  Ta- 

5  mar  my  brother  Absalom's  si-tor.     And  Jonadab  said  unto  him,  Lay  thee  down  on 
thy  bed,  and  make  [feign]  thyself  sick;  and   when  thy  father   cometh  to  see  thee, 
say  unto  him,  I  pray  thee,  let  my  sister  Tamar  come,  and  give  me  meat  [food1  to 
eat],  and  dress  [prepare]  the  meat  [food3]  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  see  if.  and  eat  it 

6  at  her  hand.     So  [And]  Amnon  lay  down  and  made  [feigned]  himself  si-.-k.      And 
when  the  king  was  come  [And  the  king  came]  to  see  him,  [_inx.  and]  Amnon  said 
unto  the  king,  I  pray  thee,  let  Tamar  my  sister  come,  and  make   me  a  couple  of 

7  cakes  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  eat  at  her  hand.     Then   [And]  David  sent  home  to 
Tamar  [sent  to  Tamar  to  the  house],  saying,  Go  now  [I  pray  thee]  to  thy  brother 

8  Amnon's  house,  and  dress  [prepare]  him  meat  [the  food].     So  [And]  Tamar  went 
to  her  brother  Amnon's  house,, and   he  was   laid  down;  and  she   took  flour   [the 

9  dough]  and  kneaded  it,  and  made  cakes  in  his  sight,  and  did  bake  the  cakes.   And 
she  took  a  [the]  pan,4  and  poured  them  out   before  him  ;  but   [and]    he  refused  to 
eat.     And  Amnon  said,  Have  out  all  men  from  me.    And  they  went  out  every  man 

10  from  him.    And  Amnon  said  unto  Tamar,  Bring  the  meat  [food]  into  the  chamber, 
that  I  may  eat  of  [at]  thine  hand.      And  Tamar  took  the  cakes   which   she  had 

11  made,  and  brought  them  into  the  chamber  to  Amnon  her  brother.     And  when  she 
had  brought  [And  she  handed]  them  unto  him  to  eat,   [ins.  and]   he   took  hold  of 

12  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Come  lie  with  me  my  sister.     And   she  answered  [said  to] 
him,  Nay,  my  brother,  do  not  f'^rce  [humble]  me,  for  no  such   thiug  ought  to  be 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  2.  Impf.  Qal.  of  IV,  impersonal  construction. — The  XTI  in  this  verse  is  written  X1H  in  one  MS.  of 
Kennicott,  which  is  perhaps  an  illustration  of  the  faet  that  this  archaic  form  was  not  confined  to  tin-  Pentateuch. 
— Wellhausen  suggests  that  the  Athnaeh  would  better  stand  under  imFIX-— TB.] 

8  [Ver.  .1.  The  name  Jnnndnb  (abbreviated  from  Jehonadah)  means  "Jahveh  has  freely  piven."  as  Jnnnlhnn 
means  "  Jahvoh  has  piven  ;"  hut  there  is  uo  ground  for  supposing  that  the  two  names  (here  and  xxi.  21;  represent 
the  same  person  (Josephus).— TR.] 

8  [Ver.  5.  Two  different  words  are  used  for  "food,"  the  first  the  ordinary  expression  (DH /),  the  second  a 

rarer  word  (TVH 3),  rendered  /3p<o/ua  by  the  Sept.    The  word  713*3?  "cake"  is  discussed  by  Erdmann  in  the 
Exposition.— TR.] 

*  |  Ver.  9.  rnjyo,  an  obscure  word.  It  is  nearly  identical  in  form  with  the  Chaldee  WOOD  "pan,"  which  ia 
the  rendering  in  the  Targum  of  the  Heb.  rOn*3  "  Pan>"  an(I  i3  by  some  (Cahen)  regarded  as  the  Chald.  word  itself 
here  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  Heb.  word,  which  is,  however,  improbable  in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  But  while 
Chald.  and  Sept.  (and  Josephus)  render  it  "pan,"  Syr.  and  Vulg.  regarded  it  as  designating  the  food  that  had  been 
prepared  :  Vulg.  quod  eoxcrat,  Syr.  "  cakes,"  and  such  a  meaning  would  better  suit  the  connection.  But  no  satis- 
fiictory  etymology  has  been  proposed  for  it.  Oeiger's  explanation  (Urschrift,  p.  382),  that  it  is  for  rnKfrO  (from 
")N5J>)  "  unbaked  leavened  dough  "  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  statement  in  ver.  8  that  the  dough  had  been  baked. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  must  be  left  undetermined.— TR.] 
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13  done  in  Israel  ;  do  not  thou  this  folly.     And  I,  whither  shall  I  cause  ray  shame  to 
go  [shall  I  carry  ray  reproach]  ?  and  as  for  thee,  thou  shalt  be  as  one  of  the  fools 
in  Israel.     Now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  speak  [And  now,  speak,  I  pray  thee]  unto 

14  the  king  ;  for  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee.     Howbeit  [And]  he  would  not 
hearken  unto  her  voice,  but,  being  stronger  than  she,  forced  her  [and  he  was  stronger 

15  than  she,  and  humbled  her],  and  lay  with  her.5     Then   [And]   Amnon  hated  her 
exceedingly  [with  a  very  great  hate]  ;  so  that  the  hatred   wherewith  he  hated  her 
was  greater  than  the  love  wherewith  he  had  loved  her.     And  Aranon  said  unto  her, 

16  Arise,  be  gone.     And  she  said  unto  him,   There6  is  no  cause  ;  this  evil  in  sending 
me  away  H  greater  than  the  other  that  thou  didst  unto  me.     But  [And]  he  would 

J7  not  hearken  unto  her.     Then  [And]  he  called  his  servant  [young  man]  that  minis 
tered7  unto  him,  and  said,  Put  now  [ye]  this  woman  out  from  me.  and  bolt  the  door 

18  after  her.     And  she  had  a  garment  of  divers  colours  [a  long-sleeved  garment8]  upon 
her;  for  with  such  robes  were  the  king's  daughters   that  were  virgins  apparelled. 

19  Then  [And]  his  servant  brought  her  out,  and  bolted  the  door  after  her.      AndTa- 
mar  pur  ashes  on  her  head,  and  rent  her  garment  of  divers  colours  [the  long-sleeved 
garment]  that  was  on  her,  and  laid  her  hand   on   her  head,  and  went  on   crying 

20  [ins.  as  she  went].     And  Absalom  her  brother  said  unto  her,  Hath  Amnon  thy  bro 
ther  been  with  thee  ?  but  hold  now  thy  peace,  my  sister  [and  now,  my  sister,  hold 
thy  peace];  he  is  thy  brother;  regard  not  this  thing.     So  [And]  Taraar  remained 

21  desolate  in  her  brother  Absalom's  house.     But9  when  [And]  king  David  heard  of 
all  these  things,  [ins.  and]  he  was  very  wroth. 

6.  A.mnon  murdered  ft?/  Absalom.    Vcrs.  22-33. 

22  And  Absalom  spake  unto  his  brother  Arauon  neither  good  nor  bad  ;  for  Absa- 

23  loin  hated  Amuon  because  he  had  forced  [humbled]  his  sister  Tamar.  And  it  came 


6  [Ver.  H.  The  HnX,  pointed  in  the  text  as  Aeons.,  may  be  read  H.HX  "  with  her,"  for  which  several  MSS. 

T   ' 

read  PT3>?  ;  but  the  A^eus.  is  allowable  Uater  usage,  according  to  Wellhausen).  —  Tit.] 

6  [Ver.  in.  The  translation  of  Eng.  A.  V.  is  impossible  in  the  present  form  of  the  Hebrew  text;  the  text,  in 
deed,  gives  no  sense  at  all,  and  must  be  regarded  as  corrupt.     l>r.  Erdmaun  (changing  7X  into  7X  and  regard 
ing  the  sent  -noe  as  interrupted)  renders  :  "on  account  of  this  evil,  which  is  greater  than  the  other,  etc."  but 
such  a  rendering  of  niiX~7X  is   without  authority,  and  does  not  fit  well  with  the  context.     Philippson   also, 
throwing  forward  the  beginning  of  Tamar's  speech,  translates:  "and  she  said  to  him  respecting  the  evil  deed, 
Greater  is  this  than  the  other,  etc.,"  which  is  intolerably  flat.     We  should  naturally  regard  the  7X  as  introducing 
a  protest,  as  in  ver.  12;  and,  changing  the  DllX  into  'HX,  we  obtain  the  sense  (by  transposing  the  Adjective 
nVnj)  :  "  nay,  my  brother,  this  evil  is  greater  than  the  other,  etc."  which  is  nearly  what  the  Vat.  Sept,  (in  verse 
15)  and  some  other  Greek  versions  (in  Montfaucon's  Hexapla)  give:  "nay,  my  brother,  for  the  last  evil  is  greater 
than  the  first,  etc."    These  Greek  versions  apparently  had  rui^X^n  instead  of  nXTH,  so  that  their  text  read  : 
TJX  nj^X")nr3  mnxn  nj,Hn  nSlJ  "3  'FIX  Sx.    The  "this"Tof  our  Hebrew  text  is  supported  by  the  Syr. 
"why  doest  thou  me  this  grievous  ev\\,etc  f"  and  by  the  Sept.  in  ver.  16,  which  seems,  however,  to  be  altered 
into  conformity  with  the  Heb.—  Or,  following  ver.  12  more  exactly,  we  may  write:  ntC^rV^K  "HX  Sx  "nay,  my 
brother,  do  not  this  evil  which  is  greater,  etc.  ;"  the  text  above-given  is  simpler  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  versions.—  Some  MSrf.  and  printed  editions  have  7j?  instead  of  7X  (according  to  the  constant  usage  with 

rVnX  in  the  O.  T.\  and  this  reading  is  adopted  by  the  Bib.-Com.,  which  renders:  "and  she  spake  with  him  on 
account  of  this  great  wron<r  in  sending  me  away,  greater  than  the  other,  etc.,"  supposing  that  the  writer  has  here 
blended  Tamar's  words  with  his  own  narrative  (so  Cahen).  But  (not  to  insist  that  the  rendering  "spake  with 
him  "  is  impossible)  such  a  blending  is  improbable,  and  the  phrase  "on  account  of"  in  general  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  context.  Fiirst  takes  the  word  as  a  substantive,  and  renders  :  "  let  there  be  no  occasion  of  this  evil,  etc." 
which  is  without  support  in  the  usage  of  the  O.  T.,  and  is  besides  very  tame.  —  TR.] 

7  [Ver.  17.  Sept.  "the  overseer  of  his  house  ;''  the  word  is  omitted  in  one  MS.  of  Kennicott,  and  in  one  of  Pin 
ner's  (Thenius).—  TH.J 

8  [Ver.  18.  So  Sept.  and  other  Greek  versions,  Vulg.  and  Chaldee  (Syr.  and  Arab,  omit  the  verse).    The  Greek 
renderings  are  /cap™™?  and  <x<rrpayaAwT6?.—  The  D^VjJD  (Eng.  A.  V.  "  robes")  is  somewhat  difficult,  and  various 
unsatisfactory  alterations  of  the  word  have  been  proposed  (Wellh.  :  so  the  king's  daughters  .  .  .  were  apparelled 
of  old,  DStyrD).    The  sentence  sounds  strange:  "  she  had  on  a  long-sleeved  tunic,  for  so  the  unmarried  prin 
cesses  wore  over-mantles  ;"  but  nothing  better  has  been  proposed.    Bottcher  regards  it  as  a  gloss.  —  TR.] 

9  [Vers.  21,  22.  The  proposed  changes  of  Bottcher  and  Thenius  are  criticised  by  Erdmann.—  TR.] 
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to  pass  after  two  full  years  [about10  two  years],  that  Absalom  had  sheepOiearers  in 

24  Baal-hezer,  which  is  beside  Kphraim  ;  and  Absalom  invited  all  the  king's  sons.  And 
Absalom  came  to  the  king,  and  said,  Behold,  now,  thy  servant  hath  sheep-shearers; 

25  1ft  the  king,  I  beseech  thee,  an  1  his  servants  go  with  "thy  servant.     And  the  king 
said  unto  Absalom,  Nay,  my  son,  let  us  not  all  now  [ow.  now]  go,  lest  we  be  charge 
able  unto  thee  [burdensome  to  thee].  And  he  pressed  him  ;  howbeit  [and]  he  would 
not  go,  but  [and  he]  biased  him.     Then  said  Absalom  [And  Absalom  said],  If  not, 
1  pray  thes  let  my  brother  Amnon  go  with  us.     And  the  king  said  unto  him,  Why 

27  should  he  go  with  thee?     But  [And]  Absalom  pressed  him,  that  [and]  he  let  Ani- 

28  non  and  all  the  king's  sons  go  with  him.     Now  Absalom  had  c  mimanded  [And 
Absalom  commanded]  his  servants,  saying,   Mark  ye  now  when  Amnon's  heart  is 
merry  with  wine,  and  when  I  say  unto  you,  Smite  Amnon,  then  kill  him,  fear  not  ; 

29  have  not  I  commanded  you?  be  courageous  and  be  valiant.     And  the  servants  of 
Absalom  did  unto  Amnon  a*  Absalom  had   |"m.  had]   commanded.     Then  [And] 

30  all  the  king's  sons  arose,  and  every  man  gut  him  upon  his  mule  and  fled.     And  it 
came  to  pass,  while11  they  were  in  the  way,  that  tidings  came  to  David,  saying,  Ab- 

31  salom  hath  slain  all  the  king's  sons,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  left.  Then  [And] 
the  king  arose,  and  tare  his  garments,  and  lay  on  the  earth  ;  and   all    his  servants 
stood  by  with  their  clothes  rent.     And  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Shimeuh,  David's  bro- 

32  ther,  answered  and  said,  Let  not  my  lord  suppose  [say]  that  they  have  slain  all  the 
young  men  the  king's  sons;   for  Amnon  only  is  dead  ;  for  by  the  appointment  of 
Absalom  this  hath  been  determined  from  the  day  that  he  forced  [humbled]  hissis- 

33  ter  Tamar.   Now  therefore   [And  now]  let  not  my  lord  the  king  take  the  thing  to 
his  heart,  to  think  that  [saying],  All  the  king's  sons  are  dead  ;  for  Amnon  only  is 
dead. 

c.  Al>*ninin*ft>il,i.    VITS.  .'It-no. 

34  But  [And]18  Absalom  fled.     And  the  young  man  that  kept  the  watch   lifted  up 
bis  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold,  there  came   much   people  by  the  way  of  the  hill- 

35  sid->  behind12  him.     And  Jonadab  said  unto  the  king,  Behold,  the  king's  sons  come  ; 

36  as  thy  servant  said,  so  it  is.      And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  an  end 
of  speaking,  that  behold  the  king's  sons  came,  and  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept ; 

37  and  the  king  also  and  all  his  servants  wept  very  sore.      But   [Ami]13  Absalom  fled 
and  went  to  Tahnai  the  son  of  Ammihud,  king  of  (leshur.     And   J)nrid  mourned 

38  for  his  son  every  day.     So   [And]13  Absalom  fled,   and    went  to  Ge.-luir,  and   was 

39  there  three  years.     And  the  soul  o/king  David   longed  to  go  forth   unto  Absalom; 
for  he  was  comforted  concerning  Amnon,  seeing  he  was  dead. 


10  [Ver.  2.1.  Literally  :  "  unto  two  years  days,"  a  common  mode  of  expression  in  Ileh.  f'sec  Lex.  s.  r.  C-H 

the  general  designation  of  time  being  defined  more  precisely  by  the  addition  of  the  simplest  unit  "  day." — Tii.l 
»  |  Ver.  30.  Absolute  construction,  corresponding  to  the  Abl.'AbsoI.  in  Latin.  Lit.:  "and  it  came  to  pass,  they 
on  the  way.  and  the  news  eame,  rfr."— Tu.J 

12  [Ver.  34.  Krdmann  (after  Thenius)  renders:  "  from  the  West."  referring  t»  T'x.  iii.  1  compared  with  Isj»  ix. 
11  ;  Job  xxiii.  8,  in  none  of  which  passages,  however,  has  the  word  a  sutnx  as  here;  and  the  present  Hei>.  form  is 
suspicious  because  the  anarthrous  !j~n  (way),  as  construct,  would  naturally  require  a  substantive  after  it.  More 
over,  the  Sept.,  Syr.  and  Vulg.  here  show  important  deviations  from  the  Heb.  The  Syr.  omits  thi«  word  i V>nX\ 
the  Vulg.  renders  it  with  derium,  and  the  Sept.  (adding  to  our  text)  lias  :  '•  and  behold,  much  people  were  coming 
in  the  way  behind  him  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  on  the  declivity  (iv  rp"  Karaftntrd},  and  the  watchman  camo 
and  told  the  king  and  said,  I  have  seen  men  on  the  way  of  Oronen  on  the  side  (ntpow;)  of  the  mountain."  As  to 
this  addition  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  belongs  to  the  original  text,  or  is  an  explanatory  insertion;  it  fill-*  out 
the  narrative  very  naturally,  but  this  is  itself  a  suspicious  tact,  and  the  words  ppoken  by  the  watchman  might 
certainly  be  a  variant  translation  of  the  same  Hob.  as  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  statement  in  ver.  34  iin  the  Hebrew). 
However  this  may  be  (Thenius,  Bottcher  and  Wellhausen  accept  the.  addition',  the  Oronen  of  the  Sept.  points  to 
Horon  or  Horonaim,  a  well-known  place  on  the  neighboring  mountain,  and  the  phrase  -'on  the  declivity"  is  thus 
explained  as  referring  to  the  declivitous  side  of  the  hill  (and  so  the  Vulg.  derium,  Heb.  T")i^).  We  thus  reach 

the  rendering  "by  the  way  of  IToronnim  (Beth-horon)  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,"  which  is  syntactically  and 
geographically  satisfactory;  arid  need  suppose  only  that  D'J^H  bus  been  altered  in  the  masoretic  text  into 

VinX.  The  addition  in  the  Pept.  mav  be  a  marginal  explanation  (it  is  not  found  in  the  Vulg.\and  its  first  clause 
may  be  altered  into  conformity  with  the  existing  Heb.  text;  the  iv  rrf  Karaftaaa  may  belong  to  the  original  form 
(Vulg.  dcvium),  and  the  "on  the  side  of  the  mountain"  may  be  an  explanation  of  this  original  or  marginal.  At 
any  rate  the  change  of  1">nX  to  D'J~>n  is  altogether  probable.— TB.] 

"  [Ver.  :<8.  The  repetition  of  the  statement  that  Absalom  fled  is  striking,  and  the  narrative  vers.  36-3S  is  not  clenr 
and  natural  in  arrangement.  We  should  rather  expect  "•"  '*  (in  which  no  subject  is  expressed)  to  follow  36,  and  3* 
makes  37  a  unnecessary.  So  the  first  clause  of  34  seems  out  of  place.  But,  while  it  is  hard  to  justify  the  present 
arrangement  on  logical  grounds,  the  unnecessary  repetitions  may  result  from  the  fact  that  we  have  the  outline 
of  an  originally  longer  narrative  wherein  these  repeated  statements  would  not  be  out  of  place.  The  order  of  the 
maaoretto  text  is  sustained  by  the  versions.  In  ver.  37  after  Ge*hur  dVSo-oup^Sept  adds  *i*  yfj*  xa^ax<i«.  which 
Thenius  accepts  as  representing  an  original  Heh.  "  land  of  Mnaeah  "  (BOtteher:  land  of  his  mother  Maacah),  and 
Wfllli.  rejects  because  of  the  Art.  (\a  —  H)  and  because  of  the  absence  of  the  word  "mother." — Ts.J 
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EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-21.  Amnon1  s  crime*  Ver.  1.  sqq.  And 
it  came  to  pass  after  this — general  chronolo 
gical  statement,  referring  what  follows  to  the  time 
after  the  Ammonite  war.     Tamar  and  Absalom 
were  the  children  of  Maacah,  daughter  of  Talmai 
king  of  Geshur,  whom  David  had  married  after 
he  ascended  the  throne  at  Hebron  (iii.  3).     Am- 
non  was  David's  oldest  son ;  his  mother  was  the 
Jezreelitess  Ahinoam  (iii.  2).     The  apodosis  be 
gins  with  the  words :  '*  and  Amnon  was  so  trou 
bled"  (ver.  2),  while  ver.  1  from  and  Absalom 
to  the  end  is  explanatory  parenthesis. — Ver.  2. 
Literally:  it  mis  strait  to  Amnon   unto   becoming 
sick,  that  is,  he  was  sore  troubled,  so  that  lie  fell 
sick.     Not:  "feigned  himself  sick"  (Luther),  for 
he  does  not  feign  till  vers.  5,  G  (where  the  word 
is  properly  so  rendered).     [Ewald    (quoted  by 
Thenius)   remarks  that  Amnon's  character  and 
conduct  were  doubtless  affected  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  first-born  son,  and  of  a  mother  appa 
rently  not  of  the  noblest  birth.— TR.]     We  have 
a  picture  here  of  the  consuming  fire  of  passionate 
love,  which  could  not  be  satisfied,  because  Tamar 
was  a  virgin  and  it  seemed  to  him  impos 
sible  to  do  anything  to  her,  that  is,  her  maid 
enly  reserve  and  her  inaccessibility  [in  the  harem 
or    women's     apartment]     or    other    difficulties 
thwarted  his  designs. — Vers.  3  sq.  By  his  wicked, 
crafty  cousin  Jonadab,  the  son  of  his  uncle  Shi- 
meah  (another  son  of  whom,  Jonathan,  is  men 
tioned  xxi.  21)  Amnon  is  not  only  strengthened 
in  his  sinful  desire,  but  is  shown  a  way  whereby 
he  may  attain  his  end  by  guile  and  violence.    He 
becomes    "lean,"    an    appearance    all    the   more 
striking  in  a  "  king's  sou,"  in  whose  case  there 
was  no  reason  for  it.     From  morning  to  morn 
ing — his  aspect  was  more  wretched  in  the  morn 
ing  after  nights  made  sleepless  by  torturing  pas 
sion.     [Thenius:  a  finely  chosen  point  in  the  de 
scription  of  his  malady,  from  which  also  it  appears 
that  Jonadab  was,  if  not  a  house-mate,  at  least  his 
daily  companion.     Bib.  Com.:   he  mentions  the 
morning  because  it  was  his  custom  to  come  to  Am 
non  every  morning  to  his   levee. — TR.]     This 
wretched  appearance  of  his  favored  the  advice  to 
fcirjn  himself  sick  (ver.  5).     To  see  thee,  "see 
ing"  used  for  visiting  the  sick  (Ps.  xli.  7  (6) ;  2 
Kings   viii.    29).     Jonadab's   counsel   takes   for 
granted  that  the  father  will  not  refuse  the  sick 
son  such  a  request.     From  the  whole  account  we 
see  that  the  king's  children  dwelt  in  different 
households.     "  Probably  each  wife  with  her  chil 
dren  dwelt  in  a  separate  part  of  the  royal  palace" 
(Keil),  and  further  the  grown  sons,  as  appears 
from  vers.  7  and  20,  had  each  his  separate  house. 
''A  couple  of  cakes ;"  some  solid,  distinctly  shaped 
preparation  is  here  meant,  since  there  were  "two" 
of  them.     Whether  it  received  its  name  from  its 
heart-like  shape,  or  its  heart-strengthening  power 
(Keil),   [the  word  is  lebibah,  and  the  Heb.  for 
"heart"   is  Ze&],  or  because  it  was  made  from 
rolled  dough,f  is  left  undecided.     Tamar  was  pro- 


*  [From  this  point  to  xxiii.  7  (and  ch.  xi.  except  ver. 
1)  is  omitted  in  Chron.,  it  not  entering  into  the  design 
of  that  Book  to  record  the  merely  individual  history  of 
David,  but  only  his  theocratic  and  ritual  acts. — TR.] 

t  Bottcher:  from  Arab,  33*7,  Chald.  f^1?,  He 


bably  famed  for  her  skilful  cooking.  [In  the 
East  such  skill  is  not  unusual,  even  in  women  of 
high  rank.— TR.] 

Vers.  8  sqq.  "  She  took  a  pan  [ver.  9],  so  Chald. 
and  Sept.  [On  the  word  rendered  "pan"  see 
"  Text,  and  Gram. ;"  it  seerns  more  probable  that 
it  is  a  name  for  some  preparation  of  food. — TR.] 

"  Baked"  [ver.  8]  ;  the  Heb.  word  (Sff3)  is  used 
for  roasting  or  baking,  see  Ex.  xii.  9  comp.  with 
2  Chr.  xxxv.  13.  Amnon's  refusal  to  eat  must 
have  conveyed  the  impression  that  he  was  very 
sick,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  persons  from  the 
room  might  be  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  weakened  by  his  illness.  He  was  as  clever 
an  actor  as  Jonadab  a  crafty  counsellor. — Vers. 
12  sqq.  Tamar's  noble  conduct  in  rejecting  this 
wicked  proposal  is  a  confirmation  of  what  is  said 
in  ver.  2  of  the  hindrances  in  Amnon's  way. 
Such  things  are  not  done  in  Israel,  it  is 
against  the  law  and  custom  of  the  people  of  God 
(as  contrasted  with  the  heathen).  Comp.  Lev. 
xx.  17  with  vers.  7  and  26.  Tamar  repels  the 
wickedness  from  the  highest  moral  point  of  view, 
which  is  determined  by  the  theocratic-national 
position  and  significance  of  Israel.  The  word 

"  folly"  (^^5^)  is  here  used  of  unchastity  as  in 
xxxiv.  7.  [The  same  sense  is  given  sub 
stantially  by  the  rendering  of  Eng.  A.  V.:  "not  ' 
so  should  it  be  done  in  Israel"  (as  Philippson). 
— Keil  remarks  that  the  expression  recalls  Gen. 
xxxiv.  7  (where  it  is  a  commentary  on  She- 
chem's  conduct  to  Dinah),  the  words  being  the 
same ;  and  Bib.  Com.  adds  that  Tamar  probably 
knew  the  passage  in  Genesis,  and  wished  to  profit 
by  it.  But,  as  this  passage  is  a  remark  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Pentateuch  (as  the  phrase  t(  in  Is 
rael"  shows),  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Pen 
tateuch  in  its  present  shape  existed  in  David's 
time,  the  resemblance  between  the  two  passages 
must  be  otherwise  explained.  The  phrase  in 
question  may  have  been  a  common  one,  or  the 
Editor  of  Genesis  may  have  taken  it  from  our 
larrative,  as  a  remark  appropriate  in  his  narra 
tive. — TR.] — Next  to  the  honor  of  Israel  as  the 
people  sanctifying  itself  to  the  Lord,  she  adduces 
her  own  honor  and  Amnon's  (ver.  13) ;  both,  she 
would  say,  will  suffer  irreparable  shame.  Eur- 
ther,  in  order  more  certainly  to  hold  him  off,  she 
irges  him  to  ask  her  in  marriage  of  the  king,  who 
would  not  deny  his  request.  This  would  be  in 
opposition  to  the  law,  Lev.  xviii.  9;  xx.  17;  Deut. 
xxvii.  22,  whereby  sexual  connections  between 
brothers  and  sisters  (those  having  only  one  parent 
in  common  are  especially  mentioned)  are  strictly 
forbidden.  In  order  to  harmonize  this  apparent 
contradiction  Thenius  thinks  it  not  impossible 
that  the  prohibitions  in  Lev.  xviii.  7-18  ;  xx.  19- 
21 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  20,  22  referred  first  to  the  main 
tenance  of  moral  purity  in  family-life,  and  that 
they  did  not  wholly  forbid  real  marriages  be 
tween  brothers  and  sisters  (having  only  one  pa 
rent  in  common),  particularly  where  there  was 
special  inclination.  But  this  view  cannot  be  well 
made  to  accord  with  the  absoluteness  of  the  pro 
hibition  and  the  sharpness  of  the  threat  of  punish 
ment.  The  strict  prohibition  of  sexual  connec 
tion  in  general  must  have  applied  to  marriage 
also.  It  must  be  supposed  either  that  the  law  was 
not  strictly  carried  out,  or  that  Tamar,  knowing 
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the  law  very  well,  wished  to  keep  back  the  pas- 
gionate  advances  of  Amnon.  So  Josephus  [7,8, 
1]  :  "this  slie  said,  wishing  to  escape  his  passion 
for  the  present,"  and  Clericus:  "that  she  might 
elude  him  in  every  way  possible,  list,  if  all  hope 
of  marriage  were  denied,  the  man  should  be  the 
more  incited  to  violence."* 

Ver.  !•").  On  the  satisfaction  of  sexual  desire 
follows  hate,  towards  its  object  and  instrument;  "a 
psychological  trait,"  remarks  Thenius,  "that 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  narrative."  —  Ver.  l(i. 
Tamar's  reply  is  not  to  be  rendered  (Vulg.,  Lu 
ther)  :  "the  evil  is  greater  than  the  other,"  for 
the  Heb.  requires:  "this  great  (greater)  evil." 
Nor  can  we  (with  Thenius)  alter  the  Ileb.  text 

after  the  Sept.:  ''nay,  my  brother  ('n«7N),  for 
the  evil  is  greater,"t  etc.,  which  is  obviously  a 
change  to  avoid  difficulty,  and  the  consequent 
change  of  text  is  too  violent.  The  renderings: 
"give  no  occasion  of  this  greater  evil"  (Cler., 
Gcs.),  and:  ''but  not  this  greater  evil  than  the 
other!"  (De  Wette)  do  not  accord  with  the  word 


for 


ing  of  the  Heb.  Botteher,  bv  two  change 
/N,  and  insertion  of  m),  gets  the  sense:  "where 
fore  this  great  evil,  greater  than  .  .  .  ?"  :  on  which 
Thenius  rightly  remarks  that  it  is  dillicult  to  see 
whv  the  narrator  should  have  put  this  unintelligi 
ble  phrase  into  the  mouth  of  the  unfortunate  woman 

rather  than  the  simple  "why?"  (£W1  or  •"'•pS.- 
Tt  certainly  seems  better  (if  anything  is  to  be 
added)  to  insert  the  word  ''let  there  he"  or  "be 
thou"  C^),  *o  that  it  shall  read  :  "become  not 
the  cause  of  this  great  evil,  which  is  greater  than 
.  .  .  ."  (Maur.,  Dietrich  in  6Vx.  L<\r.  s.  i:  nilK); 
but  this  expression  also:  "  become  not  the  cause" 
is  not  simple  and  natural  enough  in  the  mouth 
of  the  excited  Tamar.  It  is  better  to  suppose  an 

unfinished  sentence  and  render  (changing  ^X  into 
~7X)  :  On  account  of  this  greater  evil  .  .  . 
she  is  interrupted  by  Amnon,  and  cannot  finish 
her  address.  This  is  clear  from  what  imme 
diately  follows:  But  he  would  not  hear  her, 
and  said  to  his  servant  Put  her  out  from 
me  ;  he  ordered  her  to  be  put  out  before  she 
could  finish.  This  expulsion  was  a  still  "greater 
evil"  than  the  other  violence  done  her,  both  for 
her,  because  it  would  create  the  impression  that 
she  had  done  something  shameful,  and  for  him, 
since  he  thus  added  wrong  to  wrong.  [On  this 
reading  see  "Text,  and  Gram.,"  where  reasons 
are  given  for  adopting  substantially  the  text  of 
the  Sept.:  "nay,  luy  brother,  for  this  evil  is 
greater,"  etc.  The  objection  to  Dr.  Krdmann's 
rendering  is  the  same  that  he  has  himself  urged 
against  another  :  it  is  too  formal,  too  little  in 
keeping  with  the  excited  state  in  which  we  should 
suppose  Tamar  to  be.  A  similar  objection  applies 


*  [Bn.  Patrick  mentions  an  (unfounded1)  Jewish  opi 
nion  that  Tiiraar  was  horn  of  Maacah  while  the  latter 
was  a  captive  (Deut,  xxi.  10  sqq.).  that  is,  before  she  be 
came  a  proselyte  and  David's  wife,  and  that  Tamar  was 
therefore  legally  not  Amnon's  sister. — Probably  both 
the  explanations  suggested  above  by  Erdmann  are  cor 
rect;  the  Levitical  code  was  hardly  observed  with  strict- 
n.'s-  at  thja  time.— TR.] 

t  [Thenius  here  writes  /ueydAij  ^  xoxt'o,  but  Tischen- 
dorf  has  ntifrv.—T&.] 


to  the  translation  given  in  the  Bib.  Com. — Tu.] 
Yer.  17.  [Amnon  orders  Tanuir  to  be  ej-peUcd.] 
This  order  and  conduct  must  have  led  the  servant 
to  suppose  that  she  had  done  something  shame 
ful. —  [Hib.  O»n. :  The  brutality  of  Amnon  needs 
no  comment. — Tu.] — Yer.  is.  [  Tamar  is  expel  led.] 
She  had  on  a  garment  with  long  sleeves  (D'D3); 
the  usual  undergarment  covered  only  the  upper 
arm,  while  this  covered  the  whole  arm.  ami  took 
the  place  of  the  armless  im-il  [outer  garment  or 
robe.]  Translate:  thus  were  the  kings 
daughters,  the  virgins,  clothed  with  robes; 
such  long-sleeved  mantles  distinguished  the  prin 
cesses. —  Yer.  1'.'.  Her  indication  of  grief  at  the 
shame  done  her.  The  hands  cla-ped  above  the 
head  or  laid  on  the  head,  are  a  sign  of  grief  at  the 
shame  that  has  come  on  the  head  as  the  hearer  of 
one's  personal  honor.  ('omp.Jer.  ii.  :>7.  [Yer.  isft 
would  seem  to  connect  itself  more  naturallv  with 
ver.  17,  and  ver.  IS  a  with  ver.  111.  It  mav  be,  as 
Keil  says,  that  her  royal  dress  is  mentioned  to  1. ring 
out  more  clearly  the  harshness  of  her  treatment, 
since  the  servant  must  have  recogni/.ed  the  dress. 
The  word  "robes"  in  ver.  IS  is  discussed  in 
"Text,  and  (Irani  ;"  the  sentence  would  perhaps 
be  helped  by  omitting  the  word.  — />//>.  ('/;/<.  sug 
gests  that  Tamar  took  the  ashes  that  .-he  put  on 
her  head  from  the  very  place  where  she  had 
mokcd  the  food  for  Amnon.— TR.]— Ver.  'JO. 
[Al>*ilnni  nii;  N  /•//•  ///.<  .</Wr/-.]  Instead  of  "Am 
non  "  the  Heb.  has  Amiiinn,  a  diminutive,  ex 
pressive  of  scorn  and  contempt.*  Absalom's 
question  shows  that  a  suspicion  of  Amnon  natu 
rally  suggested  itself  to  him:  Has  Aminon 
thy  brother  beeu  with  thee  ?  euphemism 
for  Amnon's  deed.  Absalom,  with  his  careless 
exhortation:  lay  not  this  thing  to  heart, 
is  a  sad  comforter.  [More  probably,  under  this 
careless  exterior  he  concealed  a  deep  purpose  to 
avenge  the  crime,  which  he  at  this  moment  had 
neither  words  nor  inclination  to  discii>s.  He 
seems  not  to  have  failed  in  his  duty  to  hi:-  Mstcr. 
— TR.]— And  Tamar  abode  in  his  house  as 
a  desolated  woman;  literally,  "and  as  deso 
lated,"  not  "  as  solitarv."  —  Yer.  21.  [Dai'itFs 
anyer.]  After  the  words:  "and  he  was  very 
wroth,"  the  Sept.  adds:  "  and  he  grieved  not  the 
spirit  of  Amnon  his  son,  because  lie  loved  him, 
because  he  was  his  lirst-born."  But  this  addition 
gives  too  circumstantial  and  full  a  reason  why 
David  contented  him-elf  with  being  angry  and 
did  not  punish  Amnon;  we  cannot  alter  the 
Ileb.  text  to  accord  with  it  KIS  Then,  and  Kwald 
do).  David's  failure  to  inilict  on  Amnon  the 
legal  penalty  of  death  [Lev.  xx.  17]  was  a  sign 
of  weakness,  and  led  to  Absalom's  revenge  and 
his  rebellion  against  his  father.  —  Ver.  L'2. 
[Absalom's  hatred  of  Amnon.]— From  bad  to 
good,  neither  bad  nor  good  (Gen.  xxiv.  50),  he 
talked  not  at  all  with  him  because  he  hated  him. 
— There  is  no  need  with  Bottcher  to  transpose 
vers.  21  and  22.  Verse  20  having  described 


*  [So  BottHier  and  Thenius,  after  the  nnnlopy  of  tho 
Arabic,  in  whi«-h  a  diminutive  is  formed  by  inserting  a 
letter  (Yod)  after  the  second  radical;  but  the  diminu 
tive  form  is  doubtful  here,  partly  because  the  ancient 
ve.rsions  (Arabic  included)  except  Chaldee  do  not  here 
f.«llow  the  Heb.,  but  give  the  form  Amnon;  the  reading 
here  mav  be  a  clerical  error  (so  Wellhausen  and  £ib.- 
Com.).— TB.J 
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Absalom's  procedure  (in  connection  with  Am- 
non's  crime)  and  ver.  21  the  king's,  ver.  22  be 
gins  a  new  section,  in  which  is  first  stated  the 
deepest  ground  of  Absalom's  conduct  towards 
Amnon  afterwards  related,  namely,  his  hate 
towards  him.  The  present  order  of  verses  there 
fore  presents  the  thoroughly  well-arranged  pro 
gress  in  the  narrative,  which  Thenius  thinks  can 
be  attained  only  by  a  transposition. 

b.  Vers.  22—33.  Amnon's  murder  by  Absalom.  — 
Ver.  22  is  closely  connected  with  ver.  23  sq., 
giving  the  ground  of  Absalom's  fratricide,  though 
two  years  elapse  before  the  act  of  vengeance  is 
executed.  According  to  verse  23  Absalom  had 
an  estate  in  Baalhazor  near  Ephraim.  Probably 
also  the  other  sons  of  the  king  had  such  landed 
possessions.  A  joyful  festival  was  connected  with 
sheepshearing  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  8),  as  is  not 
seldom  the  case  also  in  Germany.  Baal-hazor  is 
more  exactly  described  as  being  near  Ephraim. 
This  cannot  mean  near  the  <ri'6e-territory  of 
Ephraim;  the  Prep,  "near"  (D>»)  shows  that  a 
city  called  Ephraim  is  meant  (2  Chron.  xiii.  19 
Qeri,  comp.  Josh.  xv.  0;  John  xi.  0-1;  Joseph., 
bell.  Jud.  4,  9.  9,  according  to  Eusebius  eight 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem).  Thenius:  "probably 
Tell  Asur  south  of  Shiloli;  see  Kiiuffer,  Mud.  11. 
145."*  —  Ver.  25.  He  blessed  him,  i.  e.  wished 
him  well  (^3  as  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  14).—  Ver.  26. 
''If  thou  goest  not,"  literally:  "and  not;"  so 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  But  Thenius'  renders:  "O  that 

Amnon  might  go  with  us"  (taking  JO  =  }  ;, 
Ew.,  £  308  6).  The  king,  unwilling  to  go  him 
self,!  is  also  unwilling  for  Amnon  to  go,  as  the 
question:  "why  should  he  go  with  thee?"  shows. 
For  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  Absalom's  hatred 
to  Amnon.  [Thenius:  ''let  Amnon,  the  first 
born  [and  heir-apparent]  go  along  with  us  (me 
and  the  other  princes)  as  thy  representativc."- 
Thns  David  found  it  hard  to  deny  Absalom's 
request  without  giving  as  a  reason  what  he  was 
unwilling  to  say.  —  Tn.]  —  Ver.  27.  [David  con 
sents.']  David  here  also  shows  himself  weak  in 
yielding  to  Absalom's  request.  —  As  our  narrator 
is  only  concerned  to  tell  how  the  fratricide  was 
accomplished,  he  omits  mention  of  the  meal  that 
Absalom  prepared,  especially  as  this  was  indi 
rectly  given  in  vers.  23,  24.  The  addition  of 
the  Sept.  :  "  and  Absalom  prepared  a  repast  like 
the  repast  of  a  king,"  is  to  be  regarded,  there 
fore,  as  a  mere  explanatory  insertion.  |  —  Ver.  28 

*  Bbtteher:  "The  name  Q^SK  is  probably  from 
D'HS.y  °"  r"12j;."  Thenius:  "  If  the  tribe  Ephraim 

were  meant,  it  would  read  :  '  which  pertains  to  '  (7 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  1  ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  6),  not  '  near' 


Vulg.  juxta  Ephraim,  and  see  Gen.  xxxv.  4  and  especially 
Josh.  vii.  2."—  [Mr.  Grove,  in  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  thinks 
that  three  different  places  are  meant  in  John  xi.  54;  2 
Sam.  xviii.  6  and  2  Chron.  xiii.  10,  and  does  not  identify 
our  Ephraim  with  any  of  them  ;  there  is,  he  says,  no 
clew  to  its  situation.  —  TR.] 

f  [Kitto  (Dai.  Bib.  HI.)  remarks  that  David's  reason  in 
ver.  25  is  the  first  intimation  in  history  of  the  ruinous 
expense  of  royal  visits,  and  mentions  the  case  of  the 
Hoghton  family  in  Lancashire,  said  to  have  been  ruined 
by  a  visit  from  King  James  I.  —  TR.] 

J  [Thenius  (followed  by  Wellh.)  accepts  this  addition 
as  a  part  of  the  original  text  because  of  its  naturalness, 
holding  the  reason  for  its  omission  from  the  Heb.  to  be 


sqq.  [The  murder. ]  As  David  had  weakly  left 
Amnon's  crime  unpunished,  Absalom  held  it  his 
duty  to  take  vengeance  on  Amnon  and  maintain 
his  sister's  honor.  This  feeling  does  not,  how 
ever,  exclude  the  motive  of  selfish  ambition  in 
Absalom ;  by  the  death  of  Amnon  he  would  be 
one  step  nearer  to  the  succession  to  the  throne ; 
there  may,  indeed,  have  been  another  brother, 
Chileab,  older  than  he  (iii.  3),  but  probably  (to 
judge  from  Absalom's  conduct,  xv.  1-6)  he  was 
no  longer  alive.  Absalom's  ambition,  which 
afterwards  led  him  into  rebellion,  probably  Avel- 
comed  this  pretext  for  putting  Amnon,  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  out  of  the  way.  Comp.  Winer, 
R.-W.  I.  14.— Ver.  29.  [Flight  of  the  princes.'] 
"Every  man  on  his  mule"  Mule-breeding  is 
forbidden  in  Lev.  xix.  19.  [Yet  mules  were 
frequently  used  by  persons  of  distinction,  Absa 
lom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  9),  David  and  Solomon  (1 
Kings  i.  33;  x.  20),  and  were  probably  intro 
duced  by  commerce  or  war.  Our  passage  con 
tains  the  first  mention  of  them  ;  afterwards  they 
seem  to  have  become  common  (1  Kings  xviii.  0; 
Zech.  xiv.  10;  Ezra  ii.  60).  Ewald  thinks  that 
the  law  in  Lev.  does  not  forbid  breeding  them; 
certainly  it  does  not  absolutely  forbid  owning 
them.  See  Art.  ManWner  in  Herzog. — TR.] — 
Ver.  30.  Tidings  came,  namely,  by  the  ser 
vants,  who  had  come  on  in  advance  of  the  princes. 
The  exaggeration  in  their  report  is  psychologi 
cally  easily  explained  by  the  circumstances. — 
Ver.  31.  [The  king's  grief.]  The  king's  servants 
stood  still,  immovable  (O'lltfj),  comp.  Num. 
xxii.  32  sq.;  Deut.  v.  20.  It  need  not  be  inferred 
from  the  phrase:  And  all  his  servants  stood 
before  him  with  garments  rent,  that  the 
courtiers  preceded  the  king  in  the  rending  of  the 
garments  (Bottcher),  since  this  rending  on  their 
part  would  naturally  follow  on  the  king's,  and 
did  not  require  special  mention. — [Sept.:  "and 
all  his  servants  that  were  standing  about  him 
rent  their  garments,"  which  represents  an  easy 
and  natural  Hebrew;  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
ground  for  altering  the  Heb.  text  to  accord  with 
it. — TR.] — Ver.  32  sqq.  Jonadab,  who  had  coun 
selled  Amnon  to  commit  his  crime,  now  corrects 
I  the  false  report  [sharp-sighted  ly  seeing  how  the 
thing  must  be.— TR.],  and  gives  a  reason  for  his 
assertion  that  Amnon  alone  was  dead:*  for  on 
Absalom's  mouth  was  it  laid  (it  lay)  from 
the  day ;  that  is,  one  could  infer  from  his  words 
that  he  intended  this  (De  Wette),  or,  better: 
"  one  could  see  it  in  him  ;  for  the  movements  of 
the  soul  are  seen  (next  to  the  look)  most  clearly 
about  the  mouth"  (Thenius).  The  subject  of 
the  verb  "was"  [Eng.  A.  V.  this],  namely,  the 
murder  of  Amnon,  or  hatred  to  Amnon,  natu 
rally  suggests  itself,  and  the  omission  is  in  ac 
cordance  with  Jonadab's  excited,  hurried  speech. 
His  purpose  was  set,  determined  (riJVtP),  comp. 


the  similar  ending  of  the  two  clauses  (^S^H,  here  and 

in  ver.  27).  But  Erdmann's  argument  against  this  elu 
cidatory  statement  is  just  and  entitled  to  considera 
tion.— tn.] 

*  [Some  VSS.  and  EDD.  have  "my  lord  the  king," 
instead  of  "  my  lord ;"  and  some  read  ''JS,  "  for,"  instead 

of  DX  "3,  "but."  In  such  particles  the  text  is  uncer 
tain.—  TR.] 


CHAP.  XIII.  1-39. 


Ex.  xxi.  13;  his  determination  to  do  the  deed 
lay  on  his  mouth,  was  decidedly  and  clearly 
stamped  in  the  features  about  his  mouth.  Vulg. : 
''in  hatred,"  instead  of  "in  the  month;"  Aq., 
Sym.  :  "in  wrath"  (they  read  '3X  instead  of 
\3).*  [If  our  Hebrew  text  is  retained,  the  ren 
dering  of  Eng.  A.  V.  is  in  accordance  with  the 
general  usage  of  the  words:  ''according  to  the 
commandment  of  Absalom  it  was  determined 
from  the  day,"  etc.,  where  the  difficulty  is  to  say 
what  was  determined  and  to  whom  the  command 
ment  was  given.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
probable  (as  Erdmann's  rendering  asserts)  that 
Absalom  openlv  showed  his  purpose  to  kill  his 
brother;  in  that  case  the  latter  would  have  been 
warned.  The  general  meaning,  however,  is  clear, 
that  Absalom  had  made  up  his  mind  two  years 
before  to  kill  Amnon. — Tu.] 

c.  Vers.  :U-.")9.  Absalom's  flight.— Ver.  3-1. 
And  Absalom  fled.  There  is  no  ground  for 
attaching  these  words  to  Jonadab' a  speech,  ver. 
33  (Mich.,  Dathe),  since  the  latu-r  could  not  have 
known  of  Absalom's  flight,  and  it  is  not  a  mere 
surmise  about  it  that  is  expressed,  but  the  fact. 
From  ver.  1>9  on  two  lines  of  narration  must  be 
distinguished.  The  one,  starling  with  the  flight 
of  David's  sons  (ver.  2',h,  gives  the  rumor,  the 
fact  affirmed  by  Jonadab  and  its  impression  on 
David,  up  to  ver.  33  ;  the  other,  pointing  baek 
to  ver.  'J:>,  begins  with  Absalom's  flight  (synchro 
nous  with  that  of  the  princes),  and  proceeds  to 
tell  of  the  arrival  of  the  other  sons  after  Absa 
lom's  flight.  The  sentence:  "And  Absalom 
fled,"  certainly  breaks  the  connection,  since  the 
next  sentence  (tl  the  watchman  lifted  up  his 
eyes")  is  closely  connected  with  ver.  ?>'.).  But 
the  words  are  not  taken  from  ver.  .">7,  as  has  been 
assume*  1;  the  object  of  this  interruption  is  to 
bring  forward  the  important  event  that  preceded 
the  arrival  of  the  sons  of  David,  so  that  on  the 
one  hand  Absalom's  flight  and  absence  from  the 
royal  court,  on  the  other  hand  the  presence  of 
his  brothers  and  their  complaint  to  their  father 
are  the  subject-matter  of  the  narration,  which 
closes  with  the  goal  of  Absalom's  flight  and 
David's  con iuct  in  respect  to  Absalom  and  the 
death  of  Amnon. — Ver.  34.  The  young  man, 
the  watchman,  who  was  looking  out  for  the 
persons  returning  from  the  festival.  Much 
people,  a  crowd  of  people  made  up  of  the  nu 
merous  retinue  of  the  sons  of  David.  ''  From 
the  way  behind  him,"  that  is,  "according  to  well- 
known  iMua  loquendi  (see  Ex.  iii.  1  com  p.  with 
Isa.  ix.  11;  Job  xxiii.  8)  simply  from  the  west" 


•  [The  common  Vulg.  text  has  "  in  the  mouth  (in  ore} 
of  Absalom."  The  Syr.:  "it  was  fixed  (rP3'i?)  in  the 
purpose  of  Absalom,"  confitms  the  Heb.  as  a  free  ren 
dering,  while  the  Chald.  :  "  treachery  (  waylaying)  was 
in  the  heart  of  Absalom,"  seems  to  take  the  TTD'tl' 
("laid")  as  a  substantive  (  =  n*3I,  Thenius).  Hence 

Ewald  would  read   it 


[an  unknown  word]  = 

"look  of  revenge,"  and  Wellhausen  takes  onr  word 
(from  the  Arab,  root  =  sinister  fuit)  as  a  substantive  =» 
"sinister  expression."  A  substantive  as  subject  would 
Bfttarally  be  expected  here,  but  the  proposed  emenda 
tions  are  hardly  satisfactory.  Following  the  Chald.  we 
might  read:  "on  the  heart  of  Absalom  was  laid  this 
thing."  etc.,  which  (by  inserting  the  words  "this  thing") 
would  correspond  with  the  following  clause.  But  this 
conjecture  is  not  sufficiently  supported  by  external 
authority.—  TB.J 


(Thenius),  since  in  front  means  geographically 
the  East.  "From  the  side  of  the  mountain/' 
probably  Mount  /ion.  The  princes  eame  not 
from  the  north,  but  from  the  west,  because  the 
return  by  this  route  was  easier  and  quicker. — 
\  er.  .'»•).  Jonadab  confirms  his  previous  a.-ser- 
tion.— Ver.  .'><>.  Repetition  of  the  mourning  of 
ver.  31,  only  deeper.  Yrr.  M7.  The  narrative 
returns  to  Absalom,  resuming  the  statement  of 
his  flight  (from  ver.  .">  1  ;  this  repetition  is  oeea- 
sioned  by  the  preceding  remark:  "the  king's 
sons  came."  The  sen-e  is:  "except  Absalom, 
who  had  fled."  <  )n  Talmai  set-  iii.  3.  Absa 
lom's  stay  with  him  Ia<ted  three  years.  [On  the 
text  of  vers.  .">1-.">S  see  "Text.  :m<l  (iram."  The 
conclusion  there  reached  is  that  the  order  in  our 
present  text  cannot  be  defended,  then-  bring  no 
visible  reason  for  the  repetitions,  and  the  omis 
sion  of  the  subject  I  David  i  in  .'!7  />  being  impos- 
sible  if  that  clause  were  in  its  proper  position, 
but  that  our  present  text  may  be  the  abridgement 
of  a  longer  narrative,  in  which  the  repetitions 
were  not  out  of  place,  and  the  omis-ion  of  subject 
not  improper. — TK.  ) 

Ver.  :;'.».  And  David  the  king-'*  held 
back  from  going  forth  against  Absalom, 
for  he  had  consoled  himself  for  Amnon, 
that  he  was  dead.  -The  construction  being 
impersonal  [it  rest rained=  David  was  restrained], 
no  >uhjeet  is  to  be  supplied,  as  "grief  restrained" 
I  Maurerl,  or :  ''Absalom's  flight  to  <  leshiir  and 
his  abode  there  restrained"  <  Keil  ;  for  the  rea 
son  of  his  not  going  out  after  Ab-alom  lay  in  his 
tone  of  feeling,  as  indicated  in  the  words:  -'for 
he  had  consoled  himself."  This  was  lii<  ground 
of  action,  not  sorrow  for  Absalom's  flight,  and 
this  accords  with  the  capacitv  for  rapid  change 
of  his  sanguine  temperament  ;  his  hot  anger  >oon 
sank  into  quiet.  Com  p.  ver.  lM  and  xii.  '2"  '2\. 
The  rendering:  "And  David  longed  to  go  forth 
to  Absalom"  (Chald  ,  the  Rabbis,  D>-  NY.  in  the 
Remarks)  supposes  the  insertion  of  the  word  >•«)»// 
(tf3,J»  after  the  verb  (so  Kng.  A.  V.]  lint  i  apart 
from  the  hardness  of  this  insertion)  there  are  two 
objections  to  this  rendering,  namely,  that  David 
could  have  sent  for  Absalom,  if  he  wanted  him, 
and  that,  so  far  from  feeling  any  love-longing 
towards  Absalom,  David  was  permanently  set 
against  him,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that,  after 


*  "  David  the  kinu',"  in*t«-ad  of  the  usual  <Pept, 
Vulg.)  "king  David"  (eomp.  Ges.,  \  li:i.  R.-IM.I.  [Some 
take  the  TH  here,  on  account  of  its  unusual  position 

(but  see  1  Sam.  xviii.  6>,  to  b,>  a  corruption   of  some 
oilier  word  meaning   grief,   soul,   or   the   like.—  Tu.j— 

SjrM  from  nSl)  =-  xS  3,  "to  prevent"  (Maur.,  Keil), 
"these  two  verbs  often  interchanging."  As  the  3  pers. 
masc.  is  often  impersonal  [lS  "linj,  so  sometimes  the 
3  pers.  fern.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6  ;  Ps.  1.  3  ;  comp.  Ges.,  \  137,  2). 
therefore  here  —  "and  it  hindered  him."  [To 


this  impersonal  construction  there  are  two  syntactical 
objections:  1)  the  substantive  idea  of  the  verb  i*  active 
instead  of  neuter,  and  in  any  case  we  should  expect 
the  object  (ITl)  to  be  introduced  by  a  preposition;  2) 

the  Inf.  after  «SD  is  properly  introduced  by  p  instead 
of  S  as  here.  Maurer  renders:  "it  restrained  him," 

i.  fl.  grief  ;  others:  "David  restrained  [his  servants]," 
which  the  form  of  the  verb  ((em.)  does  not  permit 
-TK.J 
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Joab  had  gotten  him  back,  it  was  two  years  before 
the  king  would  see  him  (xiv.  24,  28).  Ewald* 
renders  :  "  David's  anger  ceased  to  express  itself 
about  Absalom."  But  the  verb  (N¥")  cannot  be 
so  translated,  and  the  insertion  [of  the  word  anc/er~\ 
is  arbitrary  and  violent.  Botteher's*  translation : 
"and  David  left  off  going,"  etc.,  supposes  that  he 
had  begun  to  go,  and  was  stopped  by  obstacles, 
which  is  nowhere  intimated.  The  same  objection 
lies  to  Thenius'*  rendering:  "he  desisted  from 
going  out"  (after  having  begun),  time  having 
softened  his  grief;  but  nothing  is  said  of  this  in 
the  connection.  [The  impersonal  construction 
(of  Erdmann  and  others)  cannot  be  maintained 
here,  and  the  Ileb.  text  in  its  present  shape  gives 
no  sense.  We  must  either  adopt  the  rendering 
of  Eng.  A.  V.  supplying  the  word  soul,  or  (after 
Ewald)  supply  some  such  word  as  anc/er.  Da 
vid's  feeling  towards  Absalom  here  indicated  is 
apparently  a  kindly  one,  since  it  is  probably  what 
Joab  is  said  in  xiv.  1  to  perceive,  and  in  this  lat 
ter  verse  it  is  a  kindly  feeling  (Dr.  Erdmann 
takes  a  different  view).  The  sense,  then,  seems 
to  be  as  follows:  David  longed  to  recall  Absalom, 
but  political  and  judicial  reasons  deterred  him ; 
Joab  perceives  this,  and  helps  the  king  out  of  tbe 
difficulties  that  bis  sense  of  justice  threw  in  the 
way  of  the  exhibition  of  his  love  for  his  exiled 
son.— TR.] 

HISTORICAL    AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  "The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the 
children."     The  truth  of  this  moral  law  is  illus 
trated  in  the  history  of  David's  family.     The  di 
vine  threat  uttered  by  Nathan  (xii.  7-12)  begins 
here  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  disintegration  of  Da 
vid's  family-life.     As  he  destroyed  the  honor  and 
happiness  of  Uriah's  house,  so  his  first-born  son 
brings  shame  on  his;  as  he  committed  murder,  so 
the  sword  dooms  his  child.     One  sin  led  to  ano 
ther;  the  bitter  spring  of  sin  grew  in  time  to  a 
river  of  destruction  that  flowed  over  the  whole 
land,  and  even  endangered  David's  throne  and 
life  ( Bau mgar ten). 

2.  The  fratricide  Absalom  is  a  transgressor  of 
God's  command,  infringing  by  his  self-avenging 
the  divine  arrangement  whereby  sin  and  sinner 
meet  with  their  judgment.     On  the  other  hand, 
God  controls  Absalom's  crime,  and  by  it  punishes 
Amnon's  crime.     Absalom  is  God's  instrument, 
though  not  himself  less  guilty.     The  Lord  uses 
men's  sins  according  to  His  pleasure;  human  un 
righteousness  must  serve  the  ends  of  His  righte 
ousness. 

3.  Right  familv-discipline  consists  in  enforcing 
God's  holy  laws  in  the  control  of  children,  and 
carelessness  in  this  causes  sin  to  grow  quietly,  till 
the  evil  bursts  suddenly  forth  and  destroys  the 
happiness  of  the  household.    But  when  evil  makes 
its  appearance  God's  law  requires  strict  chastise 
ment,  wherein  David  failed  towards  both  Amnon 
and  Absalom.     This  neglect,  usually  the  result  of 
weak  affection  (and  in  David's  case  induced  also 
by  the  recollection  of  his  own  sin),  leads  to  still 
greater  sins  and  crimes  in  the  family. 


*  Ewald :  DiSBGN-Sj?  nNV1?  111  r\DH  h Jfll ;  Bott- 

T  :  -  ••  T        •  T :       v  "  - 

cher;  TS  Spil    Thenius; 


4.  These  dreadful  experiences  of  David  and  his 
sons  are  intended  to  lead  him  to  purity,  humility 
and  sanctification.  "  He  that  thinks  all  this  a 
sign  of  God's  wrath  and  disfavor  knows  little  of 
what  it  means  to  have  forgiveness  of  sins.  David 
confessed  his  sins,  and  so  found  favor  with  the 
Lord  his  God.  But  how  wholesome  for  him  was 
the  Lord's  chastisement  now,  how  he  needed  con 
stant  self-humbling,  and  what  better  for  this  end 

an  these  bitter  experiences  of  his  family? 
Whom  the  Lord  loves  He  chastens'1  (Schlier). 
''  Forgiveness  of  sin  usually  merely  converts 
punishment  into  paternal  chastisement,  the  rod 
of  anger  into  the  smiting  of  love.  Externally 
the  consequences  of  sin  remain  the  same,  only 
their  internal  character  is  changed.  Otherwise 
forgiveness  of  sin  might  too  easily  lead  to  wilful- 
ness"  (llengstenb.  Gesch.  d.  Reiches  Gottes  [Hist. 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God],  II.  127). 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  OSIAXDER:  Even  though  God  forgives 
the  sin,  nevertheless  He  lays  upon  the  sinner  a 
cross,  that  he  may  be  more  heedful,  and  his  neigh 
bor  may  be  deterred  from  sin  (Num.  xiv.  20-23). 
— Ver.  2.  STARKE:  Where  the  parents  live  in 
sin,  the  children  commonly  follow  after  (1  Kings 
xv.  1-3). — [IlKNRY:  Godly  parents  have  often 
been  afflicted  with  wicked  children  ;  grace  does 
not  run  in  the  blood,  but  corruption  does.  We 
do  not  find  that  David's  children  imitated  him  in 
his  devotion;  but  his  false  steps  they  trod  in,  and 
in  those  did  much  worse,  and  repented  not. — 
WORDSWORTH:  He  was  forgiven  by  God,  but 
they  came  to  a  miserable  end. — SCOTT  :  So  de 
praved  is  the  human  heart,  that  even  natural 
affection  may  degenerate  into  licentiousness;  and 
the  intercourse  even  between  near  relations  should 
be  conducted  with  caution  and  prudence,  that  no 
opportunity  mav  be  given  to  those  who  are  dis 
posed  to  commit  iniquity.— TR.] — OSIANDER: 
The  more  one  thinks  about  an  unchaste  love,  the 
greater  it  becomes. 

Vers.  3-5.  CRAMER:  Lust  punishes  itself,  con 
sumes  the  marrow  in  the  bones,  shortens  life,  and 
ruins  one's  good  name  (Ecclus.  xxiii.  22). — J. 
LAXGE:  One  man  is  another's  angel,  a  good  an 
gel  for  warning,  and  so  for  seduction  an  evil  an 
gel. — [HALL:  Had  Jonadab  been  a  true  friend,  he 
had  bent  all  the  forces  of  his  dissuasion  against 
the  wicked  motions  of  that  sinful  lust;  had  showed 
the  prince  of  Israel  how  much  those  lewd  desires 
provoked  God,  and  blemished  himself,  and  had 
lent  his  hand  to  strangle  them  in  their  first  con 
ception.  There  cannot  be  a  more  worthy  im 
provement  of  friendship,  than  in  a  fervent  oppo 
sition  to  the  sins  of  them  whom  we  profess  to 
love.— TR.] 

Ver.  10.  STARKE:  The  ungodly  are  ashamed 
only  before  men,  not  before  God  (Ecclus.  xxiii. 
25  sq.). — SEE.  SCIIMID:  He  who  wishes  to  guard 
against  sinning  with  others,  should  not  follow 
them  where  he  may  be  constrained  to  sin. — 
HEDINGER  :  Unrighteous  works  always  seek  to 
remain  concealed  (Prov.  vii.  18-20).— Vers.  15- 
17.  STARKE  [from  HALL]  :  Inordinate  lust  never 

ends  but  in  discontent Brutish  Amnon,  it 

was  thyself  whom  thou  shouldst  have  hated  for 
this  villainy,  not  thine  innocent  sister.  O  how 
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many  brothers  of  Amnon  there  are  even  to-day. — 
[ScOTT:  It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that 
those  who  make  no  scruple  of  debauching  the  per 
sons  of  those  for  whom  they  )>n'tt'n<t  a/rrtion,  will 
feel  any  remorse  at  deserting  them  with  cruel tv 
and  disdain,  at  exposing  them  to  shame  and  con 
tempt,  or  at  leaving  them  to  all  the  horrors  of 
penurv  and  prostitution.  Let  none  ever  expect 
better  treatment  from  those  who  are  capable  of 
attempting  to  seduce  them. — Tit.] 

Ver.  21.  WUKHT.  B. :  While  parents  should 
love  their  children,  yet  they  must  not  span-  them 
when  they  have  done  evil,  but  bring  them  to  din- 
punishment,  that  they  may  not  have  to  IM-  pun 
ished  bv  (rod  or  bv  the  executioner  (I  Sam.  ii. 
29). — [HALL:  The  better-natim-d  and  more  gra 
cious  a  man  is,  the  more  subject  lie  is  to  the  dan 
ger  of  an  over-remissness,  and  the  excess  of  favor 
and  mercv. — WORDSWORTH:  I)avid  was  wroth, 
but  did  not  punish  his  son  Amnon;  being  eon- 
scions  of  the  sin  which  he  had  himself  commit 
ted,  and  bv  which  he  had  tempted  his  children  to 
sin.  And  because  the  king  did  not  execute  jus 
tice,  therefore  Absalom,  Tamar's  brother,  takes 
the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  murders  his  in-o 
ther  Amnon.  Thus  one  sin  leads  to  another  by 
an  almost  endless  chain  of  consequences.— Tit.] 
— .).  LAN<;K:  It  is  very  important  that  persons  iu 
authority,  teachers  and  fathers  of  families  should 
lead  such  a  life  that  in  punishing  others  thcv  mav 
not  have  to  fear  reproach,  and  thereby  be  re 
strained. — SCIILIKR:  What  is  to  become  of  a. 
house,  in  which  father  and  mother,  in  the  con 
sciousness  of  their  own  faults,  no  longer  venture 
to  do  their  duty? 

Ycrs.  liS  sq.  ScilLlER:  The  Lord  our  Clod  has 
even-thing  in  Ili.s  hand  ;  lie  uses  even  the  sin  of 


men  according  to  His  will,  He  punishes  one 
transgressor  through  another,  He  cha-tens  one 
wrong-doer  through  the  wrong-doing  of  another. 
The  Lord's  mighiv  hand  comes  into  the  common 
course  of  the  world,  and  the  execution  of  Hi<  judg 
ments  goes  on  right  through  the  midst  of  the  un 
righteousness  of  men. — Alwavs  does  that  remain 
true  which  is  written:  He  not  deceivi-d,  <  iod  is 
not  mocked  ;  sin  remain-  alwavs  and  cvervwhcre 
the  ruin  of  peoples.  —  Ycr<.  .".''•  -ij.  ( >-i AM>I:K  : 
Hy  new  attacks  and  atllietioiH  (iod  hriiiLr~  to  His 
people's  mind  their  before  eommitled  HIH.  in  order 
that  they  may  the  more  canic-tlv  uru  forward  in  a 
penitent  life.  —  ('KAMKR:  Next  to  experience  of 
the  wrath  of  (iod  then-  is  no  >otvr  pain  under 
heaven,  than  when  parents  come  to  have  <uch 
heart-sorrow  in  their  children  as  to  doubt  of  their 
souls'  salvation,  xviii.  o.'J. 

[Amnon.  (This  might  be  addre~-ed  to  an  as 
sembly  of  men  alone.)  1)  An  improper  love.  '2\ 
Brooding  over  a  sinful  attachment  till  unhappv 
( ver.  '2\.  o)  In  cherishing  a  >infnl  de-ire,  une 
meets  temptation  to  indulge  it  I  vers.  '.'>  ~>  .  -1 ) 
I'nmanlv  deception  and  unnatural  crime  'vers. 
(5-14).  •")].  Sinful  love  MIOIHT  or  later  turniiiLT  to 
hate  and  disgust  ( vers.  lo  1>>).  (!)  Licentiousness 
often  lends  to  other  crimes  and  L'n'at  calamities 
(vers.  L'S,  -J'.li.— .1  ini*>'i-(iU>>  Jntlfr.  \\  He  has 
been  obliged  to  leave  unpunished  a  disgraceful 
crime  in  his  house  i  ver.  ~1\  i.  '1  i  This  has  given 
excuse  to  a  headstrong  and  ambition-;  MUI  to  mur 
der  his  brothel'.  '.})  Humor,  accepted  bv  hi>  fear-, 
has  greatly  magnified  the  calamity  (ver.  •'!<>>.  -1) 
He  knows  these  terrible  events  to  be  deserved 
chastisements  for  his  owu  former  misconduct  (  xii. 
10,  llj.— TK.] 


4.    David's  Weakness  towards  Jonb  and  Absalom.      Ab&aloins  Return  and  Reconciliation  with  David 

through  Juab's  Intercession. 

CHAP.  XIY.  1-33. 

1  Now  [And]  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  perceived  that  the  king's  heart  was  toward1 

2  Absalom.     And  Joab  sent  to  Tekoah  and  fetched  thence  a  wise  woman,  and  said 
unto  her,  I  pray  thee  feign  thyself  to  be  a  mourner,2  and   put  on  now  [om.  now*] 
mourning-apparel,  and  anoint  not  thyself  with  oil,  but  [and]  be  as  a  woman  that 

3  had  [has]  a  long  time  mourned  for  the  dead  ;  And  come  to  the  king,  and   speak 
oil  this  manner  unto  him.     So  [And]  Joab  put  the  words  in  her  mouth. 

4  And  when  [om.  when]  the  woman  of  Tekoah  spake  [came4]   to   the  king,  she 
[and]  fell  on  her  face  to  the  ground  and  did  obeisance,  and  said,   Help  O   King. 


TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  ["Ver.  1.  Erdmann  renders:  "against."  and  gives  his  reasons  therefor  in  the  Exposition.  The  versions 
generally  and  most  commentators  favor  the  rendering  of  Ens?  A.  V.  The  translation  of  this  preposition  depends 
on  the  view  taken  of  the  whole  connection,  on  which  see  the  notes  on  ch.  xiii.  ay. — TR.] 

*  [Ver.  2.  The  Hithpael  in  the  so-called  hypocritical  sense,  a  derivation  from  the  reflexive  or  reflexive-de 
clarative  sense.    See  Conant's  Gesen..  §  54.  Ewald,  Gr.,  \  124  a.— TR.! 

*  [Ver.  2.  The  Eng.  "now"  is  sometimes  a  proper  rendering  of  the  Heb.  cohortative  particle  JO  (rendered 

just  before  by  "  I  pray  thee"),  but  would  here  have  too  much  the  effect  of  an  adverb  of  time.— TR.] 
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5  And  the  king  said  unto  her,  What  aileth  thee?     And  she  answered  [said],  I  am 
indeed  [In  truth,  I  am]  a  widow  woman.     And  mine   husband  is  dead   [died]5  ; 

6  And  thy  handmaid  had  two  sons,  and  they  two  strove  together  in  the  field,  and 
there  was  none  to  part  them,  but  [and]  the  one  smote6  the   other   and    slew  him. 

7  And  behold,  the  whole  family  is  risen  [rose]  against  thine  handmaid,   and   they 
[oin.  they]  said,  Deliver  him  that  smote  his  brother,  that  we  may  [and  we  will] 
kill  him  for  the  life  of  his  brother  whom  he  slew  ;  and  we  [they7]  will  destroy  the 
heir  also,  and  so  they  shall  quench  [and  quench]  my  coal  which  is  left,  and  shall 
[will]  not  [or  in  order  not  to]  leave  to  my  husband  neither  [om.  neither]  name  nor 

8  remainder  upon  the  earth.     And  the  king  said  unto  the  woman,  Go  to  thy  house, 

9  and  I  will  give  charge  concerning  thee.     And  the  woman  of  Tekoah  said  unto  the 
king,  My  lord,  O  king,  the  iniquity  be  on  me  and  on  my  father's   house,  and    the 

10  king  and  his  throne  be  guiltless.     And  the  king  said,  Whosoever  saith  auyht  unto 

11  thee,  bring  him  to  me,  and  he  shall  not   touch    thee    any    more.     Then    said   she 
[And  she  said],  I  pray  thee,  let  the  king  remember  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God, 
that  thou  wouldest  not  suffer  the  revengers  of  blood  to  destroy  any  more,  lest  they 
destroy  my  sou  [that  the  avenger  of  blood  multiply  not  destruction,  and  that  they 
destroy  not  my  son8].     And  he  said,  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth,  theie  shall  not 

12  one  hair  of  thy  son  fall  to  the  earth.     Then    [And]    the  woman  said,   Let  thine 
handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  one  [a]  word  unto  my  lord  the  king.     And   he  said, 

13  Say  on.     And  the  woman  said,  Wherefore,  then,   [And  why]   hast  thou   thought 
such  a  thing  against9  the  people  of  God  ?  for  the  king  doth  speak10  this  thing  as 
one  which  [that]  is  faulty,  in  that  the  king  doth  not  fetch  home  again  [bring  back] 

14  his  banished.     For11  we  must  needs  die,  and  are  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  which 
cannot  be  gathered  up  again;  neither  doth  God  respect  any  person  [and  God  takes 
not  away  the  life],  yet  doth  he  devise  means    [and  thinketh   thoughts]    that   his 


and 


4  [Ver.  4.  The  reading  "came"  (JOrn,  or,  as  in  one  MS.  of  Kennicott,  T7.PO)  is  now  generally  adopted, 

I"  '    V   "- 

is  required  hy  the  sense.  Bruns  fin  Do  Rossi)  thinks  that  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  corrupt  reading 
ODNni)  may  be  fixed  in  this  way:  The  correct  reading  is  found  in  all  the  ancient  versions  (not  excepting  the 
Chald.,  the-  text  of  which  in  the  London  Polyglot  is  corru  >t  here,  and  ^hould  he  HPtf!};  hut  David  Khuchi  had 
the  present  reading  ("OJ<m>  before  him,  while  Cod.  154  las  X3HV  whence  it  may  bo  concluded  that  the  cor 
ruption  in  question  came  between  A.  1>.  lim;  (date  of  ('.,<!.  154)  and  1190  (date  of  Kimchi's  commentary).  This  is 
a  very  interesting  fact  for  Old  Testament  text-criticism,  if  it  be  true,  for  it  then  shows  that  our  text  exhibits 
very  recent  changes.  It  depends  on  the  assumption  that  all  codices  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  had 
the'  same  reading;  but  it  is  possible  that  Cod.  154  and  Kimchi's  Cod.  had  diliereiit  genealogies.  —  Tii.J 

5  [Ver.  5.  The  rendering:  "  I  am  a  widow,  and  my  husband  is  dead,"  presents  a  useless  tautology;  Bottcher 
therefore  suggests  a  relative  force  for  the  ]  ;  "inasmuch  as    my  husband  is  dead;"  but  it  may  he  better  (with 
Thenius)  to  connect  this  latter  clause  with  the  following  verse:  ''and  my  husband  died  and  I  had  two  sons," 
that  is,  when  my  husband  died,  1  was  left  with  two  sons.  —  Ti:.] 

c  [Ver.  6.  For  UH  read  7£1.  The  suffix  is  hardly  allowable  here;  the  text-form  may  have  been  originally 
plural,  so  written  because  the  two  brothers  formed  the  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  —  TR.] 

'  [Vor.  7.  So  Syr.  and  Arab.  It  is  more  probable  that  this  is  the  expression  of  the  woman  than  that  she 
should  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  kinsfolk  (against  Krdmann  and  Wellhausen).  A  H  may  easily  have  passed 
into  a  J.  Botteher  proposes  to  read  :  "we  will  kill,  etc.,  and  destroy  (TEKO)  '•>  even  (DJIH)  the  heir  will  they 

destroy,"  etc.,  which  puts  the  expression  about  the  heir  into  the  woman's  mouth,  but  seems  unnecessarily 
involved.—  TR.] 

8  [Ver.  11.  The  Inf.  (rOlil)  has  for  its  subject  the  Gncl.  and  not  "the  king"  as  in  Eng.  A.  V.    The  word  god 
also  is  Sing.,  while  in  the  succeeding  clause  the  indef.  Plu.  construction  is  used,  so  that  it  might  be  rendered: 
"and  that  my  son  be  not  destroyed."—  Tu.] 

9  [Ver.  1:?.  Instead  of  "  against,"  Thenius  renders  the  Prep.  (S#)  by  "in  respect  to,"  on  the  ground  that' 
David  had  expressed  no  thought  contrary  to  the  well-being  of  God's  people.    But  the  woman  covertly  refers  to 
his  procedure  towards  Absalom  as  something  against  the  people  of  God.—  TB.| 

w  [Ver.  13.  The  "IjHO  is  better  understood  as  a  participle,  either  as  Hithpael  with  assimilation  of  n  (as  in 
Num.  vii.  89;  Ezek.  ii.  2;  xliii.  6)  or  as  Piel  (as  Botteher  insists)  with  dagesh  forte  emphatic  (as  in  Isa.  lii.  5;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  16).  Only  in  this  way  can  the  DI2N3  ("as  a  faulty  man")  be  easily  construed,  for,  if  the  above 
form  be  taken  as  Infin.  ("from  the  king's  speaking  this  word")  we  should  more  naturally  expect  J«n  after 
DBNO;  or  possibly  we  might  render  (with  the  Sept.):  "from  the  speaking  (o-roMaros)  of  the  king  tJ] 
a  fault,"  where  Di^N  is  read  instead  of  Dt^X.—  TR.] 

"  FVer.  14.  Botteher:  "when  we  die.  it  is  as  (with)  water,"  etc.    The  "needs"  of  Eng.  A.  V.  W^JP^Sj 
Infinitive,  Absolute  (emphatic).—  The  difficulty  in  this  verse  lies  partly  in  the  translation  of  the  second  nan,  paru 
in  the  relation  of  thought  between  the  two  halves.    The  thought  of  our  text  is:  "The  king  has  decii 
self  faulty,  in  that  he  does  not  restore  his  banished.     We  die  and  pass  away  ;  God  does  not  take  1  lie,  but  ae 
means  not  to  banish  his  banished  "     Here,  the  exnression  :  "  to  banish  one  already  banished,     is  nard,  oui  iimy 
be  perhaps  understood  in  the  pregnant  sense  of  keeping  banished  the  banished.    So  the  representation  of  bod 
as  thinking  thoughts  or  devising  means  to  gain  an  end  is  somewhat  rudely  anthropomorphic    but  is  not  w"°i'y 
out  of  keeping  with  the  times  and  with  the  terse  and  obscure  address  of  the  wise  woman.     Then,  the  i 
to  human  mortality  (allusion  to  Amnon,  Absalom  or  David?)  Is  to  quicken  the  king  to  haste  or  to  mere}-  """  ll  " 
exhortation  is  enforced  by  a  reference  to  the  divine  mercifulness.—  Various  alterations  have  been  propot, 
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15  banished  be  not  expelled  [banished]  from  him.     Now  therefore  [And  now]  that" 
I  urn  come  to  speak  of  tliis  thing  unto  my  lord  the  king,  it   w  because  the  people 
have  made  me  afraid  ;  and  thy  handmaid  said,  I  will  now  speak  unto   the    king  ; 

16  it  may  be  that  the  king  will  perform  the  request  of  his  handmaid.      For  the  king 
will  hear,  to  deliver  his  handmaid  out  of  the  hand  of  the  man  that  would13  destroy 

17  me  and  my  son  together  out  of  the  inheritance  of  God.     Then  [And]  thine  hand 
maid  said,  The  won!  of  my  lord  the  king  shall  now  be  comfortable  [May  the  word, 
etc.,  be  for  rest14]  ;  for  as  an  angel  of  God,  so  is  my  lord  ihe  king  to  discern   [hear] 
good  and  bad  ;  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  will  be  [and  may  Jehovah  thy  God  be] 
with  thee. 

18  Then  [And]  the  king  answered  and  said  unto  the  woman,  Hide  not  from    nui,  I 
pray  thee,  the  thing  that  I  shall  ask  thee.     And  the  woman  said.  Let   my  lord  the 

19  king  now  [om.  now]  speak.     And  the  king  said,  Is  not  [om.  not]  the  hand  of  Joab 
with  thee  in  all  this?     And  the  woman  answered  and  said,  As  thy  soul   liveth,  my 
lord  the  king,  none  can  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left   from  aught  that  my 
lord  the  king  hath  spoken  ;  for  thy  servant  Joab,  he  bade  me,  and  he  put  all  these 

2C  words  in  the  mouth  of  thine  handmaid  ;  To  fetch  about  this  form  of  speech  [To 
change  the  face  of  the  thing]  hath  thy  servant  Joab  done  this  thing;  and  my  lord 
is  wise,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God,  to  know  all  things  that  are  in 
the  earth. 

21  And  the  king  said  unto  Joab,  Behold,  now,  I15  have  done  this  thing  ;  go,  there- 

22  fore  [and  go],  bring  the  young  man  Absalom  again  [back].     And  Joab  fell   to  the, 
ground  on  his  face,  and  bowed  himself,  and  thanked  [blessed]  the  king;  and  Joab 
said,  To-day  thv  servant  knoweth  that  I  have  found   grace  in   thy  sight,  my   lord 

23  O  [the]  king,  in  that  the  king  hath  fulfilled  the  request  of  his16  servant.     So  [And] 

24  Joab  arose  and  went  to  Geshur,  and  brought   Absalom   to    Jerusalem.     And   the 
king  said,  Let  him  turn  to  his  own  house,  and  let  him  not  see  my  face.     So  [And] 
Absalom  returned  [turned]  to  his  own  house,  and  saw  not  the  king's  face. 

25  Hut  [And]  in  all   Israel  there  was  none  to  be  so  much  praised    as  Absalom  for 
his  beauty;  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  even  to  the  crown   of  his  head  there  was  no 

26  blemish  in  him.      And  when  he  polled  his  head  (for  [and]   it  was   at  every  year's 
end  [from  time  to  time]  that  he  polled  it,  because  [for]  the  hair  was  heavy  on  him, 


got  ri.l  of  supposed  difficulties.     Ewald  (Gwh.  Isrl.  III.  236)  changes   2tfrn   to  iTu'in  and  renders:  "God  takes 

~    T  : 

not  nway  the  soul  of  one,  that  thinks  not  to  leave  in  banishment  one  banh'ied  hy  Him"elf."  Here  the  "  d^vMng" 
and  the'"  banishing  "are  transferred  to  the  man;  but  the  resultant  thought  .thai  <;•>,[  will  tr.t  sl.iy  :i  merciful 
man)  is  not  specially  striking  or  appropriate.  Wellhausen  (reading  3i!/n  f«->r  2'C/rV'  translates:  "  We  must  die, 

etc.,  and  when  God  takes  away  a  soul,  does  Tie  give  it  Kink?"  in  which  the  second  clause  simply  repeat*  thn 
thought  of  the  first.  The  attempts  at  alteration  are  all  unsatisfactory,  and  the  ancient  versions  help  little  or 
notliinir.  S->pt.  :  and  God  will  take  life,  even  devising  to  thrust  from  Him  an  outca-t  :  Tlie,,d»ti.,n  :  ;i-  water.  .  -tr., 
and  the  soul  hopes  not  in  it;  Syr.:  God  takes  not  away  the  soul,  hut  dcvi-n-th  means  that  n»  <>n<-  may  wander 
from  Him  (or.  perish  through  dim).  The  Vulcr.  is  a  tolerably  literal  rendering  of  the  Hcl>.—  Ilouhigant  f  in  ''han 
dler)  proposed  to  insert  vers.  15-17  in  ver.  11  after  the  word  '"son  ;"  hut  there  is  no  ground  for  this  change  nor 
advantage  in  it.  There  seems  nothing  bettor  than  to  retain  the  present  text.—  Tu.] 

18  fVer.  15.  The  word  "that"  OtfjO  is  omitted  in  several  MSS.  and  printed  KI>D.,  and  in  Syr..  Arab..  Vulg., 
perhaps  because  it  seemed  superfluous  (Sept.  o\.  —  Patrick:  though  the  \  .....  pie  make  me  afraid.  Philippson: 
when  I  came,  ctr.,  the  people  made  me  afraid.  Better  (if  the  -\W#  l>e  retained  •  a*  Km:.  A.  V.—  In  the  |:,«t  clause 
one  MS.  of  be  Rossj  has  JJO17'  (hear)  instead  of  Hl^y  (do),  correction  ("or  the  sake  of  propriety  of  expression. 

13  [Ver.  16.  Something  has  here  fallen  out  of  the  Heb.  text,  perhaps  typ^n  (Boucher).    Vulg.  tak«jp  tho 

word  $'Xn  BB  collective  (de  manu  omnium  giii  volehanf).  Syriae  (as  not  infrequently")  gives  La  condensed  irnd'\r- 
ing:  "  I  will  speak  to  the  king;  perhaps  he  will  deliver  his  handmaid  from  the  hand  of  men.  thnt  they  destroy 
not  me  and  my  son,"  etc.  Yet  the  diffuse  language  of  the  Heb.  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  a  glib- 
tongued  woman  assumed  by  tho  speaker.  —  TR.] 

14  [Ver  17.  Syriac:  "the  word  of  my  lord  the  king  shall  be  sure,  and  shall  be  an  offering  (7"in3*p),"  misun 

derstanding  the  text.—  Wellhausen  reads  at  the  beginning  :  "  and  the  woman  said  "  (after  the  Sept.),'  a*  the  com 
mon  formula  Introducing  the  conclusion  of  a  long  discourse.  This  is  rendered  somewhat  probable  by  the 
voluntative  form  of  the  following  sentence  ;  but  this  form  is  not  decisive  for  a  change  of  text.—  TR.] 

15  ("Vcr.  21.  So  the  Kethtb  (text).    Qeri  (margin)  has  second  person:  "thou  ha«t  done,"  on  whicji  Pe  Rossi 
says  that  many  of  his  MSS.  and  printed  ED[)   have  not  this  Qeri  ;  and  he  quotes  R.  Jacob  Chayyim  and  Norzi, 
the  former  of  whom  says  that  not  more  than  one  MS   in  a  thousand  1ms  this  Qeri.  and  the  latter  that  it   is  not 
found  in  the  corrected  Spanish  MSS.    The  ancient  VSS.  also  follow  the  Kethib,  for  which,  therefore,  the  external 
authority  is  complete.     Botteher,  however,  defends  the  Qeri  on  the  ground  that  it  better  suits  the  initial:  "be 
hold.  now,"  and  that  a  change  from  it  to  the  Kethib  is  more  easily  explicable  than  the  converse.     But,  as  the 
text  eives  a  good  sense,  these  considerations  (even  if  they  were  unquestionable)  cannot  avail  against  the  exter 
nal  evidence.—  TR.] 

w  [Ver.  -2-2.  Kethib  (his1)  in  all  the  VSS.  except  Vule.  •  Qeri  (thv)  in  Vulg.,  and  some  MSS.  and  EDD.  The  text 
is  properly  retained  by  Erdmaun  and  Eng.  A.  V.—  TH.] 
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therefore  [and]  he  polled  it),  he  weighed  the  hair  of  his  head  at  two  hundred  she- 

27  kels  after  the  king's  weight.     And  unto  Absalom  there  were  born  three  sons,  and 
one  daughter,  whose  name  was  Tamar ;  she  was  a  woman  of  a  fair  countenance. 

28  So  [And]  Absalom  dwelt  two  full  [OHI.  full]  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  saw  not  the 

29  king's  face.     Therefore  [And]  Absalom  sent  for  Joab,  to  have  sent  [to  send]  him 
to  the  king ;  but  [and]  he  would  not  come  to  him ;  and  when  [om.  when]  he  sent 

30  again  the  second  time,  [ins.  and]  he  would  not  come.     Therefore  [And]  he  said 
unto  his  servants,  See,  Joab's  field  is  near  [beside]  mine,  and  he  hath  barley  there ; 

31  go  and  set  it  on  fire.     And  Absalom's  servants  set  the  field  on  fire.     Then  [And] 
Joab  arose  and  came  to  Absalom  unto  his  house,  and  said  unto  him,  Wherefore 

32  have  thy  servants  set  my  field  on  fire?     And  Absalom  answered  [said  to]  Joab, 
Behold,  I  sent  unto  thee.  saying,  Come  hither,  that  I  may  send  thee  to  the  king, 
to  say,  Wherefore  am  I  come  from  Geshur  ?  it  had  been  good  for  me  to  have  been 
there  still  [better  for  me  that  I  were  still  there].     Now  therefore  [And  now]  let 
me  see  [I  will  see]  the  king's  face,  and  if  there  be  any  iniquity  in  me,  let  him  kill 

33  me.     So  [And]  Joab  came  to  the  king,  and  told  him.     And  when  he  had  called 
for  [And  he  called]  Absalom,  [ins.  and]  he  came  to  the  king,  and  bowed  himself 
on  his  face  to  the  grouud  before  the  king;  and  the  king  kissed  Absalom. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-24.  Joab  In/  a  stratar/nn  procures  Absa* 
Zom'.s  return  to  Jerusalem  without  punishment. — Ver. 
1.  Though  David's  soul  was  comforted  for  Amnon's 
death,  and  he  had  consequently  desisted  from  the 
pursuit  of  Absalom,  his  anger  at  the  hitter's  frat 
ricide  had  nevertheless  uot  disappeared.  This 
supposition  is  psychologically  necessary,  since 
otherwise  David  would  appear  as  an  extremely 
weak  man  ;  and  it  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  he 
would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  years  after  his  re 
turn  [ver.  28].  For  this  reason  the  latter  clause 
of  this  verse  is  to  he  explained  as  indicating  not 
David's  returning  inclination  to  Absalom  (as 
Yulg.,  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab.  [Eug.  A.  V.],  Joseph., 
Cleric.,  and  most  modern  expositors),  hut  his  en 
during  disinclination  towards  him.  [Krdrnann 
renders:  "Joab  perceived  that  the  king's  heart 
was  against  Absalom." — TR.]  It  might  have  been 
supposed  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  pursuit 
that  David's  heart  had  turned  to  him;  but  Joah, 
who  had  exact  knowledge  of  court-affairs,  observed 
that  the  king's  heart  was  against  him.  How  the 
word  "  perceived"  is  contrary  to  this  view  ( Maur., 
Then.)  does  not  appear,  since  it  contains  the  sim 
ple  statement  that  David  was  still  hostilely  dis 
posed  towards  Absalom.  And  ain  the  only  other 
place  where  this  construction  (without  substantive 
verb)  occurs,  Dan.  xi.  28,  the  Prep,  means  against" 

(Keil).  [The  Prep.  (/J?)  is  often  used,  however, 
in  the  general  sense  of  ''towards,"  sometimes 
with  favorable  meaning,  and  the  absence  of  the 
subst.  verh  is  not  important,  The  whole  connec 
tion  (somewhat  disguised  by  the  division  of  chap 
ters)  seems  to  favor  the  rendering  of  Eng.  A.  V. 
In  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter  David's 
heart  goes  forth  towards  Absalom  (see  annotations 
on  that  verse),  and  here  Joab  is  said  to  perceive 
it,  so  that  he  devises  a  scheme  to  remove  the 
king's  judicial  .objections  to  recalling  Absalom. 
The  understanding  of  the  narrative,  however,  is 
not  affected  by  the  rendering  of  the  Prep.  In 
either  case  Joab  appears  as  a  shrewd  man.  Pos 
sibly  he  was  influenced  by  a  genuine  feeling  of 
kindness  towards  David  and  Absalom ;  it  is  more 


likely  perhaps  that  he  wished  to  ingratiate  him 
self  with  them  and  the  people  (Patrick).  A.  P. 
Stanley  (in  Smith's  Bib.  Did.}:  "Joab  combines 
with  the  ruder  qualities  of  the  soldier  something 
of  a  more  statesmanlike  character,  which  brings 
him  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  his  youthful  un 
cle,  and  unquestionably  gives  him  the  second 
place  in  the  whole  history  of  David's  reign." 
Wordsworth:  ''Joab  is  the  impersonation  of 
worldly  policy,  and  temporal  ambition  practising 
on  the  weakness  of  princes  for  its  self-interests." 
Bib.  Comm.:  "He  ever  appears  wily  and  politic 
and  unscrupulous." — TR.] — Ver.  2.  Tekoah,  now 
Tekua,  about  tive  [Eng.]  miles  south  of  Bethle 
hem,  the  native  place  of  the  prophot  Amos.  See 
Robins.  II.  400  [Am.  ed.  I.  486  sq.;  and  see  Dr. 
Hackett's  Art.  in  Am.  ed.  of  Smith's  Bib.  Diet. — 
TR.].  As  Bethlehem  was  Joab's  native  place,  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Tekoah. 
He  knew  this  ''wise  woman"  as  one  fitted  by  her 
readiness  of  speech,  boldness,  shrewdness,  and 
adroitness,  to  act  the  part  he  wanted.*  That  it 
cost  Joab  so  great  pains  to  gain  his  end  is  evidence 
moreover  against  the  supposition  that  David's 
heart  was  already  turned  to  Absalom.-Ver.  4.  "And 
the  woman  came,"f  etc.;  for  so  we  must  read  in 
stead  of  the  first  "said"  [Eng.  A.  V.:  "spake"] 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  Bottcher  supposes  that  here 
by  similar  ending  (homrcoteleuton)  two  lines  have 
fallen  out,  in  which  is  given  the  answer  of  the  wo 
man  before  she  goes  to  the  king;  but  there  is  no 
sign  in  any  ancient  version  of  such  an  omission. 
— Ver.  5.  Here  begins  the  lively,  flowing  narra 
tion  of  the  feigned  misfortune.  Though  Joab  had 
'•put  the  words  into  the  woman's  mouth,"  yet 
considerable  readiness  was  required  in  order  to 
bring  them  out  so  skilfully  in  her  assumed  cha 
racter,  and  to  make  such  an  impression  on  the 


*  [According  to  the  Talmud  (Menachoth,  85,  2)  there 
were  important  oil-plantations  near  Tekoah,  and  the 
women  there  were  noted  for  their  shrewdness  (Philipp- 
son).— TR.] 

f  The  error  in  the  Heb.  text  may  easily  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  in  the  manuscript  to  be  copied  the 

[came]  stood    immediately  over  the  following 
[saidj  (Thenius). 


CHAP.  XIV.  1-33. 
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king  as  to  lead  him  to  the  desired  definite  resolu 
tion.  [Read:  I  Jim  a  widow.  And  my  husband 
died,  and  I  had  two  sons,  etc.  —  Tu.]  —  Ver.  G.  The 
fratricide.  "And  he  smote  him,  the  one  the 
other,"  a  pleonasm  arising  from  the  circumstuntial- 
ness  and  liveliness  of  the  narration.*  [A  slight 
change  in  the  text  will  give  the  reading:  "one 
smote  the  other,"  as  in  Eng.  A.  V.  —  TH.]  —  Ver. 
7.  The  demand  for  thesnrvimr.  "And  we  will  de 
stroy  the  heir  also."  Instead  of  this,  Miehaelis, 
Dathe  and  Thenius  propose  to  read  (after  Syr.  and 
Aral).):  "and  they  will  destroy,"  etr.-f  But  these 
authorities  [the  versions]  are  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  this  emendation.  Thenius  urges  that  if 
the  woman  had  put  thexe  words  also  into  the  mouth 
of  the  kinsmen,  she  would  have  represented  them 
as  diabolically  wicked;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  reallv  so  bad,  simplv  because  she  ejrprewx 
her  opinion  of  what  they  inVt  to  do.  These  words 
["we  will  destroy  the  heir"]  are  added  to  the 
preceding  "we  will  I:  ill  him"  (  to  indicate  the  pur 
pose  of  the  kinsmen)  by  reason  of  the  second 
thought  that  characterizes  the  blood-revenge  — 
namely,  that,  while  they  l:illltimf»r  blood-venyeunce, 
they  wish  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  the  surviving 
heir.  The  woman's  purpose  is  not  oiilv  to  bring 
out  the  design  of  the  kinsmen  in  their  blood- 
avenging  as  harshly  as  possible,  but  also,  with  re 
ference  to  David's  hostile  feeling  to  Absalom,  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  the  latter  is  the  heir  to 
David's  throne,  and  to  save  him  as  mirh  from  his 
father's  anger.  [Wellhauseu  :  "The  woman  does 
not  reallv  intend  to  represent  the  unavoidable  re 
sult  [killing  the  heir]  as  the  purpose  [of  the  kins 
men],  but  is  carried  on  bv  the  connection  of  the 
discourse;  not  till  she  has  uttered  tin-  word  does 
she  correct  herself."  Yet  the  third  person  seems 
more  natural  here,  especially  as  the  whole  thing 
is  feigned,  and  the  woman  had  carefully  prepared 
her  words  beforehand.—  Tu.]  So  that  they 
quench.  —  The  power  of  the  discourse  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  represented  as  already  doing 
what  their  words  show  to  be  their  purpose.  ''  My 
coal,"  the  burning  coal  uw~J'/>or)  with  winch  lire 
is  kindled.  "In  order  not  to  set  (permit,  grant) 
to  my  husband  name  and  remainder  i  posterity)."! 
[The  law  in  the  case  is  given  in  Numb.  xxxv.  18, 
19.  Blood-revenge  was  no  doubt  an  ancient  pre- 
Mosaic  custom.  The  whole  family  was  against 
the  fratricide.  "This  indicates  that  all  the  king's 
sons  and  the  whole  court  were  against  Absalom, 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  this  was  what  hindered 
David  from  yielding  to  his  affection  and  recalling 
him"  (Bib.  O»mn.).—  TR.]—  Ver.  8.  I  will  give 
charge  concerning  thee  in  thy  behalf.  Da 
vid  grants  her  request  and  protects  her  son  be 
cause,  as  the  homicide  was  committed  in  the  heat 

*  There  is  no  reason  for  changing  13'  to  J3"  (Ewald, 

§•252  a  ;  Then.),  since  the  suffix  1  with  verbs  n'S.  thou.irh 
infrequent,  is  not  unexampled;  nor  does  the  Plu.  suit 
here  (Keil).  —  [By  reading  T  we  avoid  the  intolerable  re 

petition  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  inappropriateness 
of  the  plural.—  TB.] 

t    Vrtf'    [or   ITDtfH]    instead    of  the    text-word 


J  [Bishop  Patrick  points  out  how  cleverly  the  woman's 
story  was  put,  so  as  essentially  to  include  Absalom's 
case,  while  yet  it  was  different  enough  from  it  to  avoid 
rousing  the"  king's  suspicious  at  the  outset.—  TB.] 


of  conflict,  a  purposed  murder  was  out  of  the 
question. — Ver.  it.  On  me  be  the  iniquity. — • 
That  is,  if  it  be  wrong  not  to  carry  out  the  blood- 
avenging.  The  woman  is  not  vet  salislied  with 
the  somewhat  indefinite  statement  of  the  king  that 
he  would  fulfil  her  request.  She  proceeds  to  work 
on  him  still  further.  —  Yer.  Id.  She  uamsthe  end 
that  she  had  in  her  remark  in  vcr.  it,  namelv,  to 
bring  the  king  to  .««///  dejiniteli/  that  no  one  should 
further  molest  her  or  demand  her  son  lor  blood- 
vengeance. —  Ver.  1  i.  Third  stage  of  the  woman's 
address.  She  wishes  to  brim;  the  king  to  mrear 
before  (Jod,  and  that  not  in  the  "character  of  a 
talkative  woman  "  (Thenius  i,  but  rather  to  gain 
her  end  assurelv  as  possible,  ami  to  bind  the  king 
by  his  own  words  to  reconciliation  with  Ahsilom. 
"That  the  avenger  of  blood  (cau-ei  no  more  de 
struction"  (Do  Wet  to);  literally:  "let  the  king 
remember  the  Lord  thy  (Jod  from  the  avenger's 
increasing*  to  destroy;"  that  i-.  "  >o  that  the 
avenger  shall  not  more  destroy  "  —  the  phrase  "let 
him  interpose"  being  understood  (  Thenius  I.  The 
woman  brings  the  king  to  the  point  of  a-~uriug 
her  sons  safetv  bv  an  oath.  [1'atrick:  "Others 
think  she  only  prays  him  to  remembi  r  how  mer 
ciful  and  gracious  (Jod  is,  and  had  been  to  him 
self,  even  in  pardoning  the  murder  of  I'riah" — • 
not  so  well. — TR.] 

Ver.  1'J.  Transition  in  the  woman's  discourse  to 
a  reference  to  !)avid's  relation  to  Absalom  bv  the 
request  to  be  permitted  to  sav  something  farther. 
[''The  woman  proceeds  cautiously  and  hence  ob 
scurely"  (ttih.  Cumin.). — Til.]— Ver.  1M.  "Why 
dost  thou  contrive  (think,  proceed)  thus  against 
the  people  of  God ?"  The  "thus"  refers  to  the 
following  words :  "that  the  king  does  not  bring 
back  his  banished."  She  goes  on  as  if  >he  now 
advanced  to  a  second  object  of  her  coming;  in 
realitv,  however,  she  now  comes  to  the  principal 
matter,  though  sure  of  success  from  what  the  king 
iled  on  bv  her  skilful  talk)  had  granted  her. 
"  Now  she  is  to  make  the  application  to  the  king's 
own  cast-,  and  this  is  hard,  because  she  cannot 
speak  opciilv  and  boldlv  like  a  prophet,  but  only 
slightly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  passing,  yet  must 
make  the  allusion  to  Absalom  intelligible"  (  Kw- 
ald).  The  woman  intimates  that  David's  hosti 
lity  towards  Absalom  is  directed  "  ayainxt  th>-  peo 
ple  of  God,1'  since  the  people  would  sutler  in  the 
suflering  of  the  heir,  who  would  some  time  be 
come  their  king.  Having  thus  softly  represented 
his  conduct  as  blameworthy  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  people  ( amomj  u'huin  there  u<a*  certainly  <i  party 
for  Absalom,  as  appears  from  the  following  his 
tory),  she  proceeds  to  entrap  him  in  his  own 
words  (spoken  in  reference  to  her  feigned  wise)  for 
Absalom's  advantage.  And  by  the  king's 
speaking  f  this  -word  ( that  is,  ver.  11,  the  oath 
that  her  son's  blood-guilt  should  not  be  avenged) 
he  is  as  one  in  fault  (against  God's  people  as 
against  Absalom),  in  that  the  king  brings 


*  Instead  of  the  Kethib  r\'3^n  read  Qori  DS'in— an 
unusual  form  of  the  Infin.  Absolute.  Comp.  Ew.  $240e. 
[Or,  rVl2^rT  Inf.  Construct  may  be  read.— TH.] 

t  Instead  of  ^ID  [Inf.  with  |O],  Vulg.,  Chald.,  Syr. 
read  the  Participle  "OT3,  which  does  not  change  the 

sense.     [So  Eng.  A.  V.    See  "  Textual  and  Grammati 
cal."—  TB.J 
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not  back  his  banished.— He  must  show  his 
son  the  mildness  he  has  shown  hers.  And,  as  for 
Absalom  there  was  only  the  question  of  punish 
ment  for  a  homicide,  not  of  release  from  the  de 
mand  of  the  avenger,  the  woman,  having  gained 
grace  for  her  son,  might  the  more  surely  expect 
it  for  Absalom.  She  calls  Absalom  his  banished 
because  the  latter,  though  he  had  banished  him 
self  by  flight,  had  not  since  received  permission 
to  return.  Dathe  ["  why  resolvest  thou  thus  in  a 
cause  pertaining  to  God's  people?"]  and  Thenius 
["  why  thinkest  thou  thus  in  relation  to  God  s 
people?"  (thy  subjects)]  refer  the  question  to  Da 
vid's  protection  of  the  woman  and  her  son,  while, 
according  to  his  own  words,  he  appears  as  blame 
worthy  towards  Absalom ;  but  the  meaning  of  the 
Heb.  (l?jr  =  against)  and  the  connection  do  not 
permit  this.  [Bishop  Patrick  remarks  that  the 
woman's  reasoning  here  was  weak,  her  son's  case 
being  very  different  from  Absalom's,  but  the  king, 
inferring 'that  the  people  were  well  disposed  to 
wards  Absalom,  concluded  to  overlook  the  differ 
ences,  without  saying  any  thing  to  her  of  the  de 
fects  of  her  argument.  Probably  the  king  was 


nevertheless  does  not  deprive  us  of  life,  of  per 
sonality  ($2J!)>  but  has  the  holy  purpose  to  receive 
again  the  banished,  the  sinful."  This  explanation 
makes  the  first  half  of  the  verse  merely  introduc 
tory  to  the  thought  in  the  second,  merely  a  rela 
tive  sentence  containing  an  affirmation  about 
God;  this  is  not  so  probable  as  the  view  that 
makes  the  first  half  a  separate  argument.  Patrick 
sees  here  a  reference  to  the  cities  of  refuge,  for 
which,  however,  the  language  is  too  general.  The 
argument  (appeal  to  the  divine  mercy)  is  power 
ful,  though  false;  the  human  judge  cannot  set 
aside  the  demands  of  justice,  though  God  may 
pardon  the  sinner.  The  woman's  view  of  death 
is  a  general  one,  neither  denying  nor  affirming  a 
future  state:  her  statement  is  simply  that  the  dead 
do  not  return  to  earthly  life.  It  is  therefore  inad 
missible  to  press  her  simile,  and  represent  it  as 
meaning  that,  as  the  spilt  water  passes  in  vapor 
to  the  clouds  and  returns  as  rain  to  the  earth,  so 
human  life  is  to  return  in  the  raised  body.  This 
may  be  an  allowable  simile  now,  but  it  is  not  the 
teaching  of  this  passage.— TR.] — Ver.  15.  The 
wise  woman  skilfully  turns  David's  thoughts 
to  her  own  affair,  in  order  to  remove  the 


glad  of  an  excuse  to  recall  Absalom.     Though  an  ,  FUSpicjon  that  she  came  merely  to  plead  for  Ab- 

absolute  monarch,  he  hud  to  attend  to  the  wishes 

of  the  people,  who   liked  the  young  prince,  and 

would  be  offended  if  he  were  kept  in  banishment. 

It  seems  less  likely  that  there  is  a  reference  in  the 

words  "people  of 'God"  to  Absalom's  deprivation 

of  religious  privileges  (Bib.  Comm.),  though  the 

1  ,         ,  •  I  1  i     I 1 rPn     1 


phrase  is  intended  to  include  Absalom.— TR.]  — 
Ver.  14.  The  reasons  that  should  determine  1  >avid 
to  forgiveness:   f)  for  we  must  die,  and  are 
like  water  poured  out  on  the  ground  that 
is  not  gathered  again.— Thenius  refers  these 
words  to  Amnon's  death,  with  the  meaning:   "he 
had  to  die  some  time,  and  all  you  can  do  against 
the  murderer  will  not  bring  him  to  life;"   but  the 
connection  shows  that  the  woman  is  referring  not 
to    Amnon,    but    to  Absalom,  as  the    "banished 
one,"    her  meaning  being:    ''Absalom    (like  all 
men)   may  die  in  banishment,  and,  as  the  dead 
(like  poured  out  water)  do  not  return,  it  would 
then  repent  thee  not  to  have  recalled  him;  take 
him  back  before  it  is  too  late."     Possibly,  how 
ever,  the  reference  is  to  David  himself,  a  warning 
that  he  may  soon  die,  and  must,  therefore,  not 
delay  to  be  'reconciled  to  Absalom.     [The  sense 
seems  to  be:  "As  life  is  fleeting  and  perishable, 
let  not  these  enmities  engage  your  mind,  but  put 
away  unkindness  and   forgive  your  son."      Ac 
cording  to  any  of  these  explanations,  the_ woman's 
argument  is  false,  since  it  leaves  the  justice  of  the 
case  out  of  view ;  but  see  the  quotation  from  Phi- 
lippson  below  at  the  end  of  this  verse. — TR.]     2) 
And    God    takes    not    away    a    soul,  but 
thinks  thoughts  not  to  banish  a  banished 
one.— An    argument  from    God's  procedure  to 
wards   the  sinner.      He  does  not  take  away  the 
soul  [life]  of  one  that  is  banished,  condemned  for 
ein,  so  as  thus  to  banish  him  forever,  but  "  thinks 
thoughts  not  to  banish  him;"  such  mercy  show  to 
thy    banished    son.      These    words    must    have 
brought  to  David's  recollection  God's  mercy  to 
wards  him  banished  from  God's  presence  as  adul 
terer  and  murderer.     [Philippson:  "This  is  one 
of  the  noblest  and  profoundest  declarations  of  the 
Scripture :  God,  who  has  determined  us  to  death, 


saloin  ;  she  is  content  to  have  lodged  a  sharp  thorn 
in  David's  heart.  And  now  that  I  am  come. 
— A  natural  mode  of  return  to  her  first  subject. 
Her  design  is  to  append  a  further  explanation  of 
her  boldness  in  troubling  the  king  with  sucb^a 
personal  affair.  The  occasion  of  her  coming  is, 
she  says,  that  the  people  [her  kinsfolk]  frightened 
her  by  demanding  her  son,  so  that  she  had  to  ap- 
i  peal  to  the  king.  This,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere 
repetition  of  what  she  has  already  said  (Thenius). 
— Ver.  16  expresses  1)  joyful  assurance  that  her 
request  will  be  heard,  and  2)  the  evil  from  which 
the  king  will  save  her  and  her  son,  "  destruction 
from  the  inheritance  of  God;"  the  cutting  off*  of 


posterity  by  slaying  the  heir  is  so  dreadful  in  her 
eyes,  because  it  is  excision  from  the  people  be 
longing  to  the  Lord.  Comp.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  19 ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  9.— Ver.  17.  Further,  she  says,  the 
king's  word  was  to  be  to  her  for  rest— that  is,  for 
herself.  "The  king  hears  (judges)  as"  the  an 
gel  of  God— the  angel  that  God  sends  to  impart 
His  manifestations  of  grace  to  His  people,  the  co 
venant-angel,  the  mediator  of  grace  for^the  pecu 
liar  people  [the  people  that  is  God's  private  pro 
perty].  [Rather  the  Avoman  here  praises  the 
king's  wisdom  as  being  like  that  of  one  of  the 
higher  intelligences  (so  Achish  speaks  of  David 
in  1  Sam.  xxix.  9),  a  proof  that  the  Israelites  were 
then  familiar  with  the  idea  of  angels.  Her  praise 
is  here  skilfully  introduced  to  mollify  him ;  she 
does  not  mention  Absalom's  name,  but  leaves  the 
king  to  reflect  on  what  such  a  high  character  re 
quires  of  him.— TR.]  To  hear  the  good  and 
the  evil.— This  affirms  two  things:  1)  in  every 
case  brought  before  him  the  king  will  impartially 
and  justly  hear  both  sides,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
Vulg.:  "  unmoved  by  benediction  or  maledic- 


*  There  is  no  need  to  write  (with  Thenius) 
before  TDtf  iY?  (after  Sept,  and  Vulg.),  since  r 
("the  man  thai- was,  had  in  mind,  to  destroy")  is  natu 
rally  supplied  (Gesen.  gl32,  ?,  Rem.  1).  [On  this  eomp. 
"  Text,  and  Gramm."  Eng.  A.  V.  supplies  "  that  would. 
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tion ;"  2)  lie  help.s  (he  oppressed.  And  the 
Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee !  (not  "there 
fore  be"  (De  Wettej) ;  with  this  blessing  she  con- 
eludes,  touching  the  king's  heart  in  its  innermost 
relation  to  his  God  and  Lord.  [Patrick:  "There 
is  a  great  deal  of  artifiee  in  all  this.  For  to  pre 
sume  upon  the  kindness  of  another,  and  to  expect 
gracious  answers  from  their  noble  qualities,  is 
very  moving;  men  being  verv  loath  to  defeat 
those  who  think  so  highly  of  them,  according  to 
that  saying  of  Aristotle  '(Illicl.  2,  4,  19):  '  We 
love  those  that  admire  us.' " — Tit.] — Vers.  18  sq. 
From  the  eleverlv  put  discourse  of  the  woman  the 
king  perceives  that  there  is  something  else  in 
hand  than  her  private  all'iir;  and  surmising  at 
the  same  time  that  she  is  onlv  the  instrument  of 
another,  he  thinks  of  Joub  from  the  confidential 
relation  in  which  the  latter  stood  to  Absalom. 
"Is  the  hand  of  Joab  with  thee  in  all  this?"  The 
woman  frankly  answers  in  the  affirmative  [in  the 
form  of  a  compliment  to  the  king's  sagaeitv]  : 
There  is  nothing  on  the  right  or  the  left 
of  :<~  what  the  king  savs,  he  alwavs  savs  the  right ; 
''you  always  hit  the  nail  on  the  head"  (Theniusi. 
Joab,  she  says,  arranged  this  to  turn  the  face 
(form)  of  the  thing  [not  "fetch  about  this 
form  of  speech,"  as  in  Kng.  A.  V. — TR.  ]  These 
words  do  not  refer  to  the  cfnthi/if/  of  the  request 
for  Absalom  in  this  story  about  her  sons,  as  if  she 
meant:  "that  I  should  turn  the  thing  so"  (Lu 
ther),  or  "to  disguise  the  thing  in  a  skilful  w;iv" 
(Keil),  or  "to  set  before  thee  a  figurative  dis 
course"  (  Vatablus),  or  "that  I  should  transfer  to 
myself  ami  inv  sons  what  pertains  to  the  king  and 
his  sons"  (Clerieus),  but  tin',  tlu'nr/  is  Absalom's 
relation  to  his  father.  In  order  to  change  this  re 
lation  in  its  present  unhappy  form,  that  is,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  hnx  Jouh  dmn'  //(/.-•,  sent  me 
to  thee  with  the  words  I  have  spoken.  The  wo 
man  concludes  (looking  back  to  her  comparison 
of  David  to  the  "angel  of  God"  in  ver.  17  i  with 
the  words:  My  lord  (the  king!  is  wise  ac 
cording  to  the  wisdom  of  the  angel  of 
God — anxious  by  this  appeal  to  the  king's  ?/•/>•- 
dom  to  seen  re  a  favorable  decision  for  Absalom. 
[Here  again  render:  "an  angel  of  (rod,''  as  in 
ver.  17.  "To  know  all  things  that  are  in  the 
earth,"  better,  perhaps:  ''in  the  land,"  all  the  af 
fairs  of  the  land  of  Israel.  The  rningling  of  flat 
tery  and  boldness  in  the  woman's  discourse  is 
skilful  and  striking.— TR.] 

Vers.  21-23.  Joub's  request  fulfilled  by  permitting 
Absalom  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  Behold,  I 
have  done  this  thing  (according  to  thy  word). 
— The  margin  has  (through  misapprehension): 
"  thou  hast  done;"  but  the  text  is  to  be  retained. 
The  Perfect  is  used  because  the  thing  is  an 
accomplished  fact  =  I  have  fulfilled  thy  request. 
Go  and  bring  Absalom  back. — These  words 
refer  merely  to  the  execution  of  what  had  been 
already  determined  and  accomplished. — Ver.  22. 
Joab  thanks  and  blesses  David  for  granting  his 
request.  To  judge  from  his  words  here,  he  had 
often  before  made  this  request,  but  hitherto  in 
vain.  Read :  "  his  servant,"  as  in  the  text,  against 
the  marginal  reading:  "thy  servant."  Joab 
himself  brings  Absalom  back  to  Jerusalem. — Ver. 

*  i?N  is  later  softer  form  for  \j\  Mic.  vi.  10;  Ew.  J53c. 


24.  Absalom's  pardon,  however,  was  not  a  full 
one;  it  consisted  only  in  the  permission  to  return 
to  Jerusalem.  lie  remained  banished  from  the 
royal  court.  My  face  shall  he  not  see,  savs 
David.  This  was  no  real  pardon.  David'*  an-./er 
still  continued.  It  is  a  natural  surmise  that  this 
was  because  Absalom  showed  no  repentance  and 
did  not  ask  for  forgiveness  ;  there  is  not  the  slight 
est  hint  of  hi>  doin^  so.  Let  him  turn  to  his 
own  house.— The-e  words  suggest  that  Absalom 
was  not  metvlv  banished  from  court,  but  al>o  con 
fined  to  in*  mm  houne.  Otherwise  i  a-  Thenius 
points  out  I  he  would  not  have  been  obliged  to 
send  for  Joab  (ver.  2S  comp.  with  ver.  .'!!.)  [Da 
vid's  banishing  Absalom  from  court  was  ju>l  and 
wise,  since  his  crime  deserved  punishment,  and  it 
was  right  that  the  people  should  know  the  kind's 
abhorrence  of  the  crime  'Patrick).  IVrhajK  this 
half- forgiveness  was  an  impolitic  measure  i  Keil), 
since  it  may  have  merely  vexed  and  embittered 
Absalom.  It  is  not  necessarv  to  suppose  that  the 
king  was  angry  with  him;  hi-  conduct  may  have 
been  determined  by  his  regard  for  law  and  ju-tice 
while  his  heart  desired  complete  reconciliation. 
Uili.  Cnniin.  suggests  that  Bathsheha's  inlln.-nce 
mav  have  been  exerted  to  keep  Alxalom  in  dis 
grace  tor  the  sake  of  Solomon.— Tu.  j 

Vers.  2~>-.'->.'{.  Abs'lloinx  jx-rton  <in*l  f<  unit  if.  —  I>v 
defiant  obstinacy  he  secures  his  recall  to  court 
through  Joab's  mediation. — Vers.  2~>sqq.  A/>*<i- 
loin'x  bcdn/i/. — lie  was  the  handsomest  man  in  Is 
rael.  Literally:  "and  ;is  Absalom  there  was  not 
a  handsome  man  in  all  Israel  to  praise  much.'' 
There  wax  no  spot,  no  bodilv  hlemi-h  in  him. 
From  year  to  year  '  he  polled  or  cut  hi-  hair. 
The  weight  of  the  polled  hair  here  i,'iven,  20O  she 
kels,  is  certainly  too  great,  beitiLr  about  six  pounds, 
if  the  royal  shekel  =the  sacred  shekel  ;  and  if  it 
be  taken  as  -one  half  the  sacred  shekel,  the 
weight  is  still  too  grvit.  There  is  no  doubt  an 
error  of  text  here.  Perhaps  we  should  read  20 
instead  of  200  iD  may  have  parsed  into  ~h  ;  "for 
20  shekels  (  =  9  or  10  ounces)  would  suppose  a 
very  heavy,  but  not  incredibly  heavy,  head  of 
hair'(Thenius).  [Others  read  four  shekels — 
(1  instead  of  ~^).  But  as  all  the  ancient  versions 
(except  the  anonymous  vers.  quoted  in  Mont  fan- 
con's  Hex.  as  giving  "  one  hundred  "  )  aurree  with 
the  Hebrew,  any  such  change  of  letters  mu-t  have 
been  made  early,  when  probably  not  the  present 
square  characters,  but  the  old  Phcnician  were  in 
use;  BO  that  we  must  go  to  them  to  discover  pos 
sible  changes  of  this  sort. — There  is  doubt  as  to 
what  particular  weight  is  meant  by  the  "king's 
shekel."  It  cannot  be  the  Babylonian  shekel, 
says  Thenius,  for  this  would  point  to  a  postexilian 
origin  for  this  passage,  which  is  impossible.  The 
kin<r,  says  Wellhausen,  is  the  Persian  Oreat 
Kins,  and  this  verse  betrays  a  postexilian  origin. 
Nothing  more  definite  can  be  said  than  that  the 
|  king's  shekel  is  probably  a  different  weight  from 
!  the  sacred  shekel,  and  probably  less  than  that. 
i  Kitto  mentions  reading  of  a  lady's  hair  that 
weighed  more  than  four  pounds,  and,  if  the  two 
hundred  shekels  is  not  more  than  this,  it  is  a  pos 
sible  weight.  It  is  evidently  intended  to  repre 
sent  the  hair  as  extraordinarily  heavy  anil  strong, 

*  D'^S  D'3*  ~  D"D'1  D'D'  ["from  time  to  time"]. 
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in  order  to  explain  xviii.  9.  The  ancients  were 
accustomed  to  bestow  much  care  on  the  hair,  see 
Jos.  Ant.  8,  7,  3,  and  Bp.  Patrick  in  loco.— TR.]. 
— Ver.  27.  Absalom'' s  children.  Only  one  is  men 
tioned  by  name,  a  daughter  Tamar,  probably 
called  after  Absalom's  unfortunate  sister.  The 
sons  (contrary  to  custom)  are  not  named,  proba 
bly  because  they  died  young.  This  would  explain 
Absalom's  erecting  a  monument  (xviii.  18)  to 
perpetuate  his  name.  Concerning  Tamar  the 
Sept.  adds  :  "  and  she  becomes  the  wife  of  Ko- 
boani  the  son. of  Solomon  and  bears  him  Abia." 
Now  1  Kings  xv.  2  certainly  describes  the  wife 
of  liehoboarn  and  mother  of  Abijah  as  a  daughter 
of  Absalom,  but  calls  her  Maacah.  The  Sept.  has 
here  (as  elsewhere)  evidently  introduced  an  ex 
planation  from  that  passage,  confounding,  how 
ever,  Tamar  with  another  later-born  daughter  of 
Absalom,  who  was  Kehoboam's  wife.  Thenius 
remarks  :  "  Rehoboam's  wife  is  certainly  a  grand 
daughter  of  Absalom  i  daughter  of  his  daughter  Ta 
mar)  named  after  her  great-grandmother  Maacah 
(iii.  3);"  where  "perhaps"  ought  to  stand  in 
stead  of  "  certainly." — Ver.  28  sqq.  As  Absalom 
was  not  permitted  for  two  years  to  enter  the  king's 
presence,  and  Joab  declined  to  visit  him  though 
twice  sent  for  (evidently  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  the  matter  since 
the  king's  displeasure  continued),  it  is  clear  that 
ver.  1  cannot  be  rendered  :  "the  king's  heart  was 
toward  him."  [David's  conduct  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  that,  while  his  heart  was  with  Ab 
salom,  his  regnrd  for  justice  led  him  to  punish  his 
crime  bv  keeping  him  at  a  distance. — TR.]. — Ver. 
30.  JoaVs  "  piece,  parcel,"  that  is,  field  (as  we 
also  use  the  word).  Sept.  has:  "  the  portion  in 
the  field  of  Joab,"  but  there  is  no  reason  to  change 
the  Ileb.  text  accordingly. — The  Heb.  text  reads: 
"  I  will  set  it  on  tire;"  but  all  the  versions  adopt 
the  marginal  reading:  "set  it  on  fire."*  The 
phrase  "at  my  hand "  =  *' alongside  of  my 
ground,  beside  me."  This  confirms  the  view  that 
Absalom  occupied  himself  with  tilling  the  soil 
even  in  Jerusalem.  That  Absalom  fired  Joab's 
barley  because  he  knew  it  would  bring  Joab  to 
him  (Keil)  is  not  probable.  It  was  rather  an  act 
of  angry  revenge  in  keeping  with  Absalom's 
haughty  and  passionate  nature.  In  ver.  30  Sept. 
and  Vulg.  add :  "  and  the  servants  of  Joab  came 
to  him  with  garments  rent,  and  said  :  Absalom's 
servants  have  set  the  field  on  fire."  It  is  possible 
that  these  words  belonged  to  the  original  text, 
and  fell  away  by  similar  ending,  two  consecutive 
sentences  ending  with  the  word  "fire"  (Then.). 
But  the  narrative  is  perfectly  clear  without  this 
addition. — Ver.  31.  Joab  came  to  Absalom's 
house,  because  the  latter  was  shut  up,  a  prisoner, 
as  it  were,  in  his  own  house. — Ver.  32.  The  mes 
sage  sent  by  Absalom  through  Joab  to  his  father 
contains  1)  a  reproach:  why  am  I  come  from 
Geshur?  (=  why  didst  thou  send  for  me)  if  I 
am  not  permitted  to  appear  before  thee?  2)  A 
repudiation  of  the  indulgence  shown  him  in  the 
permission  granted  him  to  return  home :  it  were 
better  for  me  that  I  were  still  there;  3) 
a  selj-willed  demand :  and  now  I  will  see  the 
king's  face,  and  4)  a.  defiant  challenge:  if  there 
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r^ni  (ordinary  Hiph.  of  f\¥\  2  pers.  plu.)  instead 
^im  (Hiph.  according  to  H3,  1  pers.  sing.). 


be  iniquity  in  me,  let  him  kill  me. — These 
words  mean  neither :  "  if  the  king  can  and  may 
not  forgive  me,"  (Thenius),  nor:  "if  he  remem 
ber  my  iniquity'"  (Vulg.).  Absalom  rather  de 
fiantly  challenges  his  father  to  proceed  with  strict 
justice,  if  lie  has  done  wrong ;  this,  however, 
(from  the  tone  of  bis  speech)  he  does  not  allow, 
but  relies  on  the  rights  he  thinks  he  has  against 
his  father,  who  had  been  too  indulgent  to  Amnon, 
having  also  the  support  of  a  considerable  party, 
who  would  the  more  approve  his  act  of  bloody 
vengeance,  because  David  had  let  Amnon  go  un 
punished.  Absalom  gives  no  sign  of  repentance; 
there  is  rather  a  savage  defiance  in  his  words,  and, 
instead  of  confessing  his  guilt,  he  challenges  his 
father  to  kill  him,  (/'  he  is  guilty,  that  is,  he  de 
nies  his  guilt.  David  has  already  shown  weak 
ness  in  permitting  Absalom  to  return  without 
penitent  confession ;  and  by  this  halfway -proce 
dure  (letting  him  return,  yet  banishing  him  from 
his  presence  two  years)  had  given  occasion  to  the 
defiance  and  bitterness  that  appears  in  these 
words.  He  is  now  guilty  of  a  still  greater  weak 
ness  in  receiving  Absalom  into  favor  when  he 
shows  the  very  opposite  of  penitence. — Ver.  33. 
The  words :  he  bowed  himself  on  his  face 
to  the  ground  by  no  means  show  penitence 
with  humble  request  for  forgiveness,  but  merely 
exhibit  the  usual  homage  paid  to  the  king.  Da 
vid  was  soon  to  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of  all  this 
faulty  weakness  towards  Absalom. 


HISTORICAL    AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  David,  weakly  yielding  to  ungodly  influence 
on  his  mind  (the  woman  of  Tekoa),  on  his  will 
(Joab)    and   on    his    feeling    (Absalom),    sinned 
against  the  Lord   in  failing  to  punish  Absalom 
(as  he  had  failed  to  punish  Amnon)  for  his  crime, 
and  in  receiving  him  into  favor,  on   his  return, 
without  penitence.     As  God  does  not  forgive  sin, 
without  confession  and  prayer  for  pardon,  so  men 
must  observe  this  law  in  their  relations  to  one 
another.     This  is  demanded  both  by  truth  and  by 
justice,  neither  of  which  may  be  set  aside  by  ex 
piating  and  pardoning  love. 

2.  He  who  in  unholy,  weak  love  confounds  the 
disposition  to  forgive  one's  neighbor  with  the  act 
of  forgiveness  itself,  and  pardons  when  the  condi 
tion  is  not  complied  with,  sins  not  only  against 
God's  holy  ordination  of  love,  but  also  against  his 
neighbor/since  the  hard,  impenitent  heart  is  the 
more  hardened  by  such  weak  love,  and  led  into 
further  evil,  as  Absalom's  example  shows. 

3.  Moral  weakness   makes  one  unforesighted 
and  unwise,  and  often  leads  to  the  destruction  of 
the  moral  ordinances  of  life,  on  which  rests  the 
welfare  of  private  and  public  life.     David,  by  his 
weakness  towards  Absalom,  became  guilty  of  the 
further  dissolution  of  the  theocratic  rule  of  life 
in  his  house  and  in  his  kingdom  ;  the  breaking 
up  of  the  royal  family  thereby  produced  was  the 
cause  and  the  starting-point  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  theocratic  kingdom  by  Absalom's  revolt. 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-3.  CRAMER:  The  children  of  the  world 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of 
light,  Luke  xvi.  8.  WUERT.  B. :  The  greatest 
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rogues  have  commonly  the  best  patrons,  who  take 
interest  in  them  and  try  to  help  them  through.— 
[IlALl,:  Good  eyes  see  light  through  the  smallest 
chink.  The  wit  of  Joab  hath  soon  discerned  Da 
vid's  renewed  a  fleet  ion,  and  knows  how  to  serve 
him  in  that  which  he  would,  and  would  not,  ac 
complish. — TK.] 

Vers.  4-11.  STAUKE:  To  represent  something 
wisely  is  also  a  gift  of  God;  tor  thereby  much 
good  "is  accomplished  and  much  evil  hindered, 
Prov.  xviii.  l-~>. —  [!!ALL:  We  love  ourselves 
better  than  others,  but  we  see  others  better  than 
ourselves:  whoso  would  perfectly  know  his  own 
case,  let  him  view  it  in  another's  person.  Para 
bles  sped  well  with  David:  one  drew  him  to  re 
pent  of  his  own  sin,  another  to  remit  Absalom's 
punishment.— TR.] —SCHLIER:  Foresight  is  pro 
fitable  in  all  things,  and  doubly  so  when  others 
wish  to  accomplish  something  with  us.  There 
are  cases  where  certainly  the  tirst  impression  is 
the  most  correct,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  better  not  to 
yield  to  the  first  momentary  impression,  but  to 
prove  everything.  Had  David  first  proved  and 
inquired  into  the  matter  which  with  cunning  and 
deceit  was  brought  before  him,  he  would  not  have 
given  assurance  with  an  oath. 

Vers.  13sqq.  SCHLIER:  If  thou  hast  something 
against  a  person,  forget  not  how  soon  thy  adver 
sary  may  die,  how  soon  thou  thyself  also  mayst 
perhaps  have  to  pass  away,  and  besides  think  of 
what  God  does  to  us,  how  rich  is  His  mercy 
towards  us. — Vers.  21  sqq.  CRAMER:  It  is  easily 
done,  to  let  loose  an  outrageous  offender  and  a 
murderer,  but  not  so  easily  is  it  excused  before 
God:  for  thereby  blood-guiltiness  is  brought  on 
the  land,  and  other  great  misfortunes  caused, 
Ezek.  vii.  23. — J.  LANGE  :  Wilful  sinners  also  are 
not  permitted,  so  long  as  they  continue  impeni 
tent,  to  come  into  blessed  communion  with  God, 
although  instead  of  the  well-deserved  punishment 
they  enjoy  God's  long-suffering. — SCHLIER:  If 
thou  wilt  pardon,  do  it  wholly,  take  out  of  thy 
heart  everything  thou  hast  against  another  per 
son,  forget  also  the  injustice  done  thee,  and  make 
it  thy  concern  again  to  show  the  other  a  whole 
and  full  heart. 

Ver.  2o.  STARKE:  Ungodly  men  often  receive 
from  God  the  fairest  gifts,  1  Sam.  ix.  2;  xvii. 
4. — SCHLIER:  A  fair  body  is  also  a  gift  of  God, 
but  what  does  all  physical  beauty  help,  if  there 
does  not  also  dwell  therein  a  fair  soul?  A  de 
formed  and  ugly  man  who  has  beauty  of  soul  is 


worth  more  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  Lord  looks 
at  the  heart.— Ver.  30.  LANME:  Friendship  that 
has  self-interest  for  its  ground,  docs  not  commonly 
last  long. — Ver.  33.  Sen  LIEU:  David  is  propi 
tiated,  but  it  docs  not  occur  to  him  to  work  for  a. 
thorough  reconciliation  in  Absalom's  heart  also; 
lie  brings  to  meet  his  son  the  old,  full  love;  but 
lie  does  not  observe  whether  his  son  is  in  condi 
tion  reallv  to  receive  such  love. — Chastisement 
without  love  is  an  outrage,  no  father  is  at  liberty 
to  plague  or  torture  his  child  ;  but  a  love  that  can 
not  chastise  is  no  love,  and  reaps  a  poor  reward. 
A  child  that  does  not  at  the  proper  time  feel  the 
father's  rod,  becomes  at  la-t  a  rod  for  hi.-  father. 

[Vers.  1-20.  The  ins.-  vmnnn  of  T>  built.  Her 
previous  reputation  for  worldly  wisdom,  known 
to  Joab.  Her  skilful  employment,  at  Joab's  in 
stance,  of  a  parallel  case,  yet  not  too  obviously 
similar.  I.  Observe  the  motiri'x  to  which  >he  ap 
peals.  Knowing  David's  character,  she  makes 
good  motives  most  prominent.  1)  His  course 
impolitic  and  unpopular  ( ver.  !.">>.  2)  We  are 
all  mortal,  and  enmities  should  not  be  perpetual. 
3)  (iod  is  forgiving  (  ver.  14  i.  4»  She  jhilicrx  him, 
<t)  as  impartial  (ver.  17  i,  b)  as  knowing  everything 
(ver.  2(J).  II.  t'ontrn-xt  this  address  with  that  of 
Nathan,  cli.  xii.  Jn  certain  respects  similar;  but 
1)  One  sent  by  Joab,  the  other  by  the  Lord.  2;  One 
designing  and  unscrupulous,  the  other  sincere.  3) 
One  mingling  bad  motives,  the  other  employing 
only  the  good.  4)  One  flattering,  the  other  hum 
bling.  5)  One  giving  the  king  an  excuse  for 
what  he  w/V<».s  to  do,  the  other  arousing  him  to 
what  he  o«'//iMo  do.  b' i  One  bringing  upon  Da 
vid  great  temporal  trouble,  the  other  great  spi 
ritual  blessing. — Ver.  14.  Two  great  reasons  for 
forbearance  and  forgiveness,  1 )  Hoth  we  and  those 
who  have  wronged  us  inuxt  die,  and  so  our  enmi 
ties  should  not  be  undying.  2)  God  forbears,  and 
is  disposed  to  forgive.— TK.] 

[Ver.  25.  C'anscs  which  spoiled  the  character  of 
Abwdom.  1)  The  personal  gift  of  extraordinary 
personal  beautv.  2)  Great  power  of  bending 
others  to  his  will  (ver.  30;  xiii.  2S ;  xv.  b').  3) 
A  doting  father,  weak  through  consciousness  of 
his  own  great  and  well-known  sins  ( ver.  1).  4> 
A  good  excuse  for  indulging  revenge  and  selfish 
ambition  (xiii.  22-29).  5)  Itcxcntmcnt  at  what 
seemed  neglect  bv  his  father  and  by  Joab  (vers. 
28,  29).  b')  Success  in  reckless  and  defiant  mea 
sures  (vers.  30-33).  7)  Apprehension  that  the  son 
of  Bathsheba  (xii.  24,  2oj  might  supplant  him  as 
heir  to  the  throne.— TB.] 


32 
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II.  External  SJiattering  of  the  Royal  Authority  till  its  Loss. 

CHAPTERS  XV.— XVIII. 
1.  Absalom's  revolt  and  David's  flight.     Chap.  3TV.  1— XVI.  14. 

1  AND  it  came  to  pass  after  this  that  Absalom  prepared  him  chariots  [a  chariot] 

2  and  horses,  and  fifty  men   to  run  before  him.     And  Absalom  rose  up  early,  and 
stood  beside  the  way  of  the  gate ;  and   it  was  so,  that  when  any  man   that   had  a 
controversy  came  to  the  king  for  judgment  [and  it  came  to   pass  that,  every  man 
that  had  a  cause  to  cnmo  to  the  king  for  judgment],  then  [om.  then]  Absalom  called 
unto  him,  and  said,  Of  what  city  art  thou  ?     And  he  said,  Thy  servant  is  of  one  of 

3  the    tribes    of  Israel    [or,    of  such    and   such   a   tribe   of    Israel].     And  Absa 
lom  said  unto  him,  See,  thy  matters  are  good  and  right ;  but  there  is  no  man  de- 

4  pitt'-d  of  the  king  to  hear  thee.     Absalom  said  moreover  [And  Absalom  said].  Oh 
that  I  were  made  judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man  whir-h   [who]  hath  any  suit  or 
cause  [causo  or  controversy]   might  come  unto  me,  and  I  would  do   him  justice ! 

5  And  it  was  so  [And  it  came  to  pa-s]  that  when  any  man  came  nigh  to  him  [om.  to 
him]  to  do  him  obeisance,  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and   took  him,1   and  kissed  him. 

6  And  on  this  manner  did  Absalom  to  all  Israel  that  came  to  the  king  for  judgment ; 
so  [and]  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel. 

7  And  it  came  to  pass  after  forty  [four2]  years,  that  Absalom  said  unto  the  king,  I 
pray  thee,  let  me  go  and  pay  my  vow,  which  I  have  vowed  unto  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

8  vah],  in  Hebron.     For  thy  servant  vowed  a  vow  while  I  abode  at  Geshur  in  Sy 
ria,  saying,  If  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  bring  me  again  indeed3  to  Jerusalem,  then 

9  I  will  serve  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  the  king  said  unto  him,  Go  in  peace.     So 

10  [And]  he  arose  and  went  to  Hebron.     But  [And]  Absalom  sent  spies  [or,  emissa 
ries]  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  saying,   As  soon  as  ye  hear4  the  sound  of 

11  the  trumpet,  then  ye  shall  say,  Absalom  reigneth  in  Hebron.     And  with  Absalom 
went  two  hundred  men  out  of  Jerusalem,  that  were  called  ;  and  they  went  in  their 

12  simplicity,  and  they  knew  not  anything.     And  Absalom  sent  for5  Ahithophel  the 
Gilonite,  David's  counsellor,  from  his  city,  even  from  Giloh,  while  he  offered  sacri 
fices.     And  the  conspiracy  was  strong  ;  for  the  people   increased  continually  with 
Absalom. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  5.  This  is  the  only  place  in  the  O.  T.  where  the  verb  iTinn  is  followed  by  S  with  the  object  taken 
hold  of  (though  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  7j?  and  by  the  simple  noun),  and  here  29  MSS.  and  2  printed  EDD. 
have  3.    Perhaps  this  7  was  imitated  from,  or  by  error  of  copyist  arose  from  the  following  7. — Tn.J 

2  [Ver.  7.  Though  the  true  reading  is  here  unknown,  the  reading  "  four  "  instead  of  "  forty  "  has  been  adopted 
in  the  revised  translation  because  it  seems  at  any  rate  much  more  nearly  correct  than  the  Hob.  text.    The  read 
ing  "forty"  is  found  in  Hept,  and  other  Greek  VSS.,  Chald.,  Vulg.,  Cod.  A.  (Amiatinus);  "four"  in  Syr.,  Arab, 
Vulg.,  Cod.,  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  K.Veronensis,  Josephus.— Tu.] 

s  [Ver.  8.  The  Kethib  or  text  is  Hiph.  Impf.  (Ttf '),  the  Oeri  or  marginal  reading  Q1tJT)  is  Q.al  Impf.  (2*i!T) 

'    T  T 

or  Qal  Inf.  Absolute  Ql^').    The  text  is  maintained  by  Bottcher  and  Erdmann  as  a  repetition  of  the  finite  verb 

T 

for  emphasis;  but  this,  if  possible  here,  is  certainly  less  probable  than  the  Inf.  Absol.  construction  (favored  by 
Sept.,  Syr.,  Chald.) ;  write  Hiph.  Inf.  3t^n  (Thenius,  Wellhausen,  Bib.-Com.).— TR.] 

*  [Ver.  10.  A  few  MSS.  and  EDD.  have  3.  as  prefix  instead  of  3 ;  here  impossible.— TB.] 

5  [Ver.  12.  The  present  Heb.  text  (nSuH),  whether  it  be  pointed  as  Qal  or  as  Piel,  cannot  be  so  rendered,  but 
moans  '•  and  he  sent,"  which  gives  no  sense.  Only  Chald.  renders  the  Heb.  literally ;  the  otherversions  insert  h 
or  7X  ("  to  ")  after  the  verb,  Vulg.  acccrsivit  (so  Eng.  A.  V.).  Others  (as  Bottcher,  Thenius)  insert  &G*1 :  "  and  he 
sent  and  brought  Ahithophel;"  Wellhausen  suggests:  " and  he  sent  to  Ahithophel  and  lie  came  (KJ*U  Som« 
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13  And  there  came  a  messenger  to  David,  saying,  The  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel 

14  are  after  Absalom.     And  David  said  unto  all  his  servants  that  were  with  him  at 
Jerusalem,  Arise,  and  let  us  flee;  for  we  shall  not  eke  escape  from  Absalom;  make 
speed  to  depart,  lest  he  overtake  us  suddenly,  and   bring  evil   upon  us,  and   smite 

15  the  city  with  the  edge6  of  the  sword.     And  the  king's  servants  said  unto  the  king, 
Behold,  thy  servants  are  ready  to  do  whatsoever  my  lord   the   king  shall  appoint 

16  [choose].     And   the   king  went  forth,  and  all  his  household   after  him.     And  the 
king  left  ten  women  which  were  [om.  women   which  were]   concubines  to  keep  the 

17  house.     And7  the  king  went  forth,  and  all  the  people  after  him,  and  tarried  [halted] 

18  in  a  place  that  was  far  off  [in  Beth-hammarhak,  or,  at  the  far  house].     And  all  his 
servants  pas-ed  on  beside  him.  and  all  the  Cherethites  and  all    the  Pelethites,  and 
all  the  Gittite*,  six  hundred  men,  which  [who]  came  after  him  from  Gath  passed 
on  before  the  king. 

19  Then  said  the  king  [And  the  king  said]  to  Itiai  the  Oittite,  Wherefore  goest  thou 
also  with  us?     Return   to   thy  place,8   and   abide  with   the  king;  for  thou   art  a 

20  stranger,  and  also  an  exile.     Whereas  thou  earnest   but  yesterday  [Yesterday  thou 
earnest],  should  I  this  day  [and  to-day  shall  I]  make  tliee  go  up  and  down  with  us? 
[om.  ?],  seeing  I  go  whither  I  may  [ins.  '/]     Keturn  thou,  and  take  back  thy  bre- 

pueh  change  ser>ms  necessary  in  order  to  make  sense  of  the  pn<-<:age.  —  The  following  phrase  also:  "as  hr«  wa* 
sacrificing  "  is  obscure.  as  it  does  not  appear  what  hi-  sacrificing  ha*  to  do  with  tin-  matter.  Cod.  Arniatinus  of 
the  Vulg.  reads:  "and  wh.-n  he  sacrificed  (  was  sacrificing'.  the  conspiracy  became  strong."  thus  connectim:  the, 
growth  of  tin-  conspiracy  with  the  sacrifice,  an,  I  so  H.".tt.-li.T  :  "when  the'inan  wa-  com.-  to  Al.sal..ni  to  Hebron, 
as  he  was  sacrificing,  etc.,"  wliile  Welihaii-en  would  omit  tin-  phra-e.  I'.IH  there  i-  no  sutliei.  nt  ground  fir 
changing  the  text  here,  not  even  for  adopting  the  sliirht  change  of  the  \'ultr.,  wliieh  'I'li^nin^  prefers  rendering: 
"and  by  his  sacrificing  the  confederation  Hu)  "'as  made  firm,"  that  is.  under  the  solemn  excitement  of  the 


offering  the  conspirators  \vero  brought  to  swo:ir  fidelity  to  A)>*al«in.  Rut  the  manning  of  the  ITeh.  rfithor  is  that 
the  Conspiracy  grew  strong  by  accession  of  numbers.  If  \\e  retain  the  text,  we  shall  have  to  understand  tliat 
Ahithophel  was  brought  away  as  he  \\as  d  isehargimr  a  <olemn  duty,  that  i-.  summoned  in  ha-te  to  join  the  con 
spiracy,  whop-  success  depended  on  rapid  movement,  m-  that  he  wa->  summoned  to  join  Absalom  as  the  latter 
(.'handler,  liib.-Cont.i.  Patrick  savs  :  '•  after  he  had  sacrificed,"  but  the  words  do  not  permit 


this.—  Tit. 
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And  all 

his  servants  passed  by.  at  his  hand  and  all  the  Chereihitesand  all  the  Pelethites  and  all  the  i.ittitcs  the  six  hun 
dred  men  that  came  after  him  from  (lath  and  going  before  the  face  of  the  king,"  which  varies  from  the  Heb.  in 
one  word  only,  putting  "  servants  "(i.  e.,  body-guard)  instead  of  "  people."  The  second  Sept.  rendering  (begin 
ning  with  17  '-  and  inserted  in  the  above  af'er  the  word  "  Pelethites  ")  is  :  "and  stood  at  th«  olive-tree  in  the  wil 
derness  "  O2T3H  iTT3  instead  of  prO'SH  JVIJ  "  far  house  "),  and  all  the  people  <  Heb.  "servants  ")  went  by  at 

T  :  •    -         ••  :  I  T    :  •.•  - 

his  side  (hand)  and  all  those  about  him  'this  is  possibly  a  general  rendering  of  "Cherethites  and  Pelethites,"  who 
formed  a  body-guard)  and  all  the  stout  men  and  all  the  warriors  (perhaps  a  double  rendering  of  Q**yi3,J  "  heroes," 
which  they  read  instead  of  D'flj  "Gittites")  six  hundred  men,  and  were  at  his  hand."  after  which  the  phrase 

"  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  "  is  repeated  by  error  of  copyist.  From  a  comparison  of  the  ITeh.  and  Greek  texts 
Botteher  proposes  to  read  "at  the  olive-tree  in  the  wilderness"  (ver.  17)  instead  of  "at  the  far  house;"  to  which 
Theniiis  replies  that  this  is  impossible,  since  David  had  not  then  passed  over  the  Kidron.  Thenius  himself 
would  adopt  the  "mighty  men"  (D'^lBJj  suggested  by  the  Sept.  instead  of  the  "Gittites"  of  the  Hebrew  ;  this 

emendation  is  a  very  natural  one,  but  the  fact  of  David's  having  a  band  of  foreign  warriors  is  not  so  strange  and 
improvable  as  to  call  for  correction  ;  the  other  versions  here  support  the  Heb.  In  ver.  17  Wellhausen  prefers 
the  "servants"  of  the  Sept.  to  the  "people"  of  the  Heb..  as  indicating  that  David's  body-guard  stood  with  him 
while  the  army  passed  on:  and  this  reading,  which  is  supported  by  some  MSS.  and  KDD..  and  by  the  Chald.  'see 
above)  is  probable  ;  so  in  ver.  18  Sept.  has  "  people  "  instead  of  "  servants."  Wellhauaen  thinks  also  that  some 
phrase  introducing  Ittai  is  necessary  at  the  end  of  ver.  18,  and  that  there  are  traces  in  the  Heb.  text  of  some  such 
original  passage:  as,  the  statement  that  the  six  hundred  men  came  "after  him"  from  (iath,  which  was  not  true 
of  this  march.  Ver.  18  might  then  read:  "and  all  the  people  passed  on  by  him.  and  all  the  Cherethitea  and  all 
the  Pelethites  and  all  the  heroes  (Gjhborim).  six  hundred  men.  and  Ittai  also  the  Gittite.  who  not  Ion*  before  had 
come  from  Gath  to  Jerusalem,  passed  on  before  the  king."  While  this  would  case  the  text  and  explain  the  cir 
cumstances.  it  seems  too  violent  a  change  to  make  without  more  external  support,  especially  as  abrupt  introduc 
tion  of  personages  well-known  at  the  time  is  not  contrary  to  the  u^ftire  of  our  narrative.  —  TR.] 

8  [Ver.  19.  Rnjf.  A.  V.  here  gives  the  only  possible  translation  (which  is  also  that  of  Pagninus)  of  the  Heb.  text 
in  its  present  form.     Pagninus  :  "  Return  (and  abide  with  the  king,  for  thou  art  a  stranger  and  an  exile)  to  thy 
place/1     Bib.-Com.:  "  Return  and  abide  with  the  king  (for  thou  art.  etc.)  at  thy  place."     But  this  parent  hesif 
very  hard,  and  it  would  seem  better  either  to  remove  the  "  to  thy  place  "  and  put  it  after  "  return     (in  the  1    -b.), 

a  change  that  is  without  external  support,  or  to  read  "  from  "  ()  instead  of  "  to  "  (S),  and  render  :  "  and  an  exile 

n  follows  the 
m  Eng.  A   V. 


art  thou  from  thy  place  "  (so  one  MS.,  several  printed  EDD.,  and  Pept..  Syr.,  Arab.,  Vulg.X    Cahen  follows  the 
Chald.:  "for  thou  art  a  stranger,  and  also  if  thou  wilt  migrate,  go  to  thy  place."  which  differs  fro 

" 


,  , 

"go"  instead  of  transposing  the  phrase  "to  thy  place."     Phihppson:  "thou  at 

exile  for  thy  place,"  which  gives  no  good  sense.—  Botteher  and  Thenius  object  to  the  supposed  satirical  tone  o 
"   "  the  king;"  the  former  would  read  "in  the  city  O'>'3)  of  tne  king>"  wf"c'»  is  an  im 


only  in  inserting  the  word 
exile  for  thy  place,"  which 
the  remark":  "abide  with  th 


probable  phrase,  the  latter  simply  "in  the  city."    The  Syr.  and  Arab,  also  seem  to  have  felt  a  difficulty  here; 
Byr.  :  "  desist  from  the  king,"  Aiab.  :  "go  not  forth  with  the  king."    The  Heb.  t«xt  is  preferable.—  TB.] 
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21  thren  ;  mercy  and  truth  be  with  thee.     And  Ittai  answered  the  king  and  said,  As 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth,  and  as  my  lord  the  king  liveth,  surely  in  what  place 
my  lord  the  king  shall  be,  whether  in  [for]  death  or  [ins.  for]  life,  even  there  also 

22  will  [there  will]  thy  servant  be.     And  David  said  to  Ittai,  Go,  and  pass  over.9  And 
Ittai  the  Gittite  passed  over,  and  all  his  men,  and  all  the  little  ones  that  were  with 
him. 

23  And  all  the  country  [land]  wept  with  a  loud  voice,10  and  all  the  people  passed 
over  ;  the  king  also  himself  [and  the  king]  passed  over  the  brook  Kedron,  and  all  the 

24  people  passed  over,  toward  the  way  of  the  wilderness.    And  lo  Zadok  also  and  all  the 
Levites  were  [om.  were]  with  him,  bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God  j11  and  they 
set  down  the  ark  of  God  ;  and  Abiathar  went  up,  until  all  the  people  had  done  pass- 

25  ing  out  of  the  city.     And  the  king  said  unto  Zadok,  Carry  back  the  ark  of  God  into 
[to]  the  city.     If  I  shall  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord   [Jehovah],  he  will 

26  bring  me  again,  and  show  me  both  it  and  his  habitation.     But  [And]  if  he  thus  say, 
I  have  no  delight  in  thee;  behold,  here  ami,  let  him  do  to  measseeinethgoodunto 

27  him.     The  king  said  also  [And  the  king  said]  unto  Zadok  the  priest,  Art  not  [om. 
not]   thou  a  seer?1'2  return  into  [to]  the  city  in  peace,  and  your  two  sous  with  you, 

28  Ahimaaz  thy  son,  and  Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar.     See,  I  will  tarry  in  the 
plain  [by  the  fords18]  of  the  wilderness,  until  there  come  word  from  you  to  certify 

29  me.     Zadok  therefore  [And  Zadok]  and  Abiathar  carried  the  ark  of  God  again  to 
Jerusalem  ;  and  they  tarried11  there. 

30  And  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of  mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went  up,  and 
had  his  head  covered,  and  he  went  barefoot  ;  and  all  the  people  that  was  with  him 
covered  every  man  his  head,  and  they  went  up,  weeping  as  they  went  up. 

31  And  one  told  David,  saying,  Ahithophel  is  among  the  conspirators  with  Absa 
lom.     And  David  said,  O  Lord  [om.  O  Lord],  I  pray  thee,  turn  [Turn,  I  pray  thee] 

32  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  into  foolishness  [ins.  O  Jehovah].     And  it  came  to  pass 
that,  when  David  was  come  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  where  he  worshipped  God 
[where  God  was  worshipped15],  behold  Hushai  the  Archite  [Arkite]  came  to  meet 

»  [Ver.  22.  Sept.:  "Come  and  pass  over  with  me.  And  Ittai  the  Gittite  passed  over,  and  the  king  and  all  his 
men,  etc."  which  Thenius  adopts,  tint  Botteher  and  Wellhausen  re-mark  that  it  entirely  misrepresents  the  scene, 
where  the  troops  are  passing  in  review  before  the  king,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  his  "little  ones" 
were  with  him  ;  the  king  himself  does  not  pass  over  the  brook  till  ver.  23.  —  TR.] 


10  [Ver.  23  Instead  of    lp  "  voiee  "  some  Heb.  MSS.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  have  *33  "weeping,"  an  unnecessary  change 
Some  MSS.  and  EDD.  omit  the  difficult  fix  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  but  Botteher  changes  it  to  JVi  "  olive  "  in  ac 
cordance  with  his  untenable  correction  in  ver.  17  (and  so  Thenius  and  some  anonymous  Greek  versions).  —  Well- 
hausen  omits  the  first  D^TvSl),  changes  ldj»  into  1^  and  "JpS  into  VJ^S,  and  renders:  "and  all  the  land 

wept  with  a  loud  voice  and  passed  over  ;  and  the  king  stood  in  the  brook  Kidron,  and  all  the  people  passed  over 
in  his  presence  the  way  of  the  wilderness."  The  first  correction  is  unnecessary,  since  the  Heb.  text  (omitting 
PX)  gives  a  good  sense;  the  second  correction,  which  represents  the  king  as  standing  in  the  brook  while  the 

people  passed,  is  not  probable;  the  third  gets  rid  of  the  superfluous  repetition  of  the  statement  that  the  people 
passed  over,  but  has  tiie  disadvantage  of  representing  the  bystanders  ("all  the  land")  as  passing  over,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  did.—  TR.] 

11  [Ver.  24.  The  Sept.  insertion  here,  anb  Bcuflap,   a  corruption  apparently  of  'A/3ta0ap,  has  suggested  various 
changes  of  the  text.    Probably  our  text  is  here  defective,  and  Abiathar  was  perhaps  more  prominent  in  the  origi 
nal  ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  Wellhausen's  remark  that  we  have  here  a  post-exilian  attempt  to  eliminate  Abia 
thar  from  the  narrative  in  the  interests  of  the  Zadokites.  —  TR.] 

!2  [Ver.  27.  The  present  Heb.,  with  the  masoretic  pointing  can  only  be  rendered:  "art  thon  a  seer?"  Erd- 
mann,  changing  the  pointing  (H  into  71):  "Thou  seer!"  To  this  Thenius  objects  that  "prophet"  and  "seer" 

are  two  different  things,  and  that  there  is  no  propriety  in  here  calling  Zndok  by  the  latter  name;  he  himself 
writes  :  PUDn  "  turn  back,"  which,  however,  does  not  account  for  the  text-reading.  The  simplest  emendation  is 

that  of  Well'hausen,  who  writes:  tfjOH  }5l3n  "to  Zadok  the  high-priest."    To  this  the  objection  is  that  the 

phrase  occurs  only  in  late  books,  Kings,  Jer.,  Ezra,  Chron.,  and  this  is  not  satisfactorily  removed  by  Wellhati- 
sen's  remark  that  "the  expression  cornes  from  the  redactor,"  since  this  would  be  the  only  instance  in  which  a 
late  (postexilian  ?)  redactor  has  used  the  expression.  The  reading  HX1  or  }JO  would  be  supported  by  the  same 

word  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  28,  as  well  as  by  Sept.    The  Syr.  omits  the  word.—  TR.] 

13  [Ver.  28.  So  (with  Kethib)  Erdmann,  Botteher,  Thenius,  Wellhausen,  Keil.  Cahen  and  Wordsworth  :  "  pas 
sages  of  the  wilderness  "  (leading  to  the  river).  —  TR.] 

!*  [Ver.  29.  Sept.:  "It  abode  there,"  preferred  by  Well  h.,  but  unsupported  by  other  versions,  and  not  de 
cidedly  better  than  the  Heb.—  Tn.J 

16  [Ver.  32.  Or,  "  where  it  was  the  custom  to  worship  God,"  an  indication  that  public  worship  of  God  was 
maintained  also  elsewhere  than  at  the  Tabernacle.—  Hushai  is  here  called  simply  "the  Arkite,"  butintheSep- 
tuagint  "the  Arkite,  the  friend  of  David"  (apxieratpos  =  Ap*i  eralpo<;\  see  ver.  37.  This  is  probably  an  addition 
of  the  Sept..  as  Botteher  remarks.  —  The  word  rendered  "coat"  in  Eng.  A.  V.  is  the  Kuttoneth  or  tunic  (x'TuJf), 
but  we  do  not  know  its  exact  shape  and  size  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  shorter  than  the  meil,  which  was  the  outer 
garment  or  robe.  —  TR.] 
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33  him  with  his  coat  [garment]  rent,  and  earth  upon  his  head.     Unto  whom  David 
said  [And  David  said  to  him],  If  thou  passest  on  witli  me,  then  shalt  thou  bo  a 

34  burden  unto  me  ;  But16  if  thou  return  to  the  eity,  and  say  unto  Absalom,  I  will  be 
thy  servant,  O  king;  an  [om.  as]  i  have  bteu  thy  father's  servant  hitherto,  so  will 
I  now  also  [and  now  I  will]  be  thy  servant ;  then   mayest  thou   for  me  defeat  the 

35  counsel  of  Ahithophel.     And  ha»t  thou  not  there  with  thee  Xadok  and  Abiathar  the 
priests?  therefore  [and]  it  shall  be  that  [om.  it  shall   be  that]  what  thing  soever 
thou  shalt  hear  out  of  the  king's  house,  thou   shalt  toll  it  [om.  it]  to  Zadok  and 

36  Abiathar  the  priests.     Behold,  they  have  there  with  them  their  two  sons,  Ahimaaz 
Zadok's  son,  and  Jonathan  Abiathar's  son;  and  by  them  ye  shall  send  unto  me 

37  everything  that  ye  can   [om.  can]  hear.     So  [And]"  Hushai*  David's  friend  came 
into  [to]  the  city,  and  Absalom  came17  into  [to]  Jerusalem. 

CHAP.  XVI.  1.  And  when  [crm.  when]  David  was  a  little  past  the  top  of  the  hill, 
[ins.  and]  behold,  Ziba  the  servant  of  Mephibosheth  met  him,  with  a  couple  of 
asses  saddled,  and  upon  them  two  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  and  an  hundred  bunches 
[cakes]  of  raisins,  and  an  hundred  of  summer-fruits  [cakes  of  fig"],  and  a  bottle 

2  [skin]  of  wine.     And  the  king  said  unto  Ziba,  What  meanest  thou  by  these?  And 
Ziba  said,  The  asses  be  [are]  lor  the  king's  household  to  ride  on,  and  the  bread  and 
summer-fruit  [figs]  for  the  young  men  to  eat,  and  the   wine  that   [for]  such  as  be 
[are]  faint  in  the  wilderness  may  [to]  drink.     And   the   king  said,  And  where  is 

3  thy  master's  son?     And  Ziba  said  unto  the  king,  Behold,  he  ubideth  at  Jerusalem; 
for  he  said,  To-day  shall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  me  the  kingdom  of  mv  lather. 

4  Then  said  the  king  [And  the  king  said]  to   Ziba,  Behold,   thine  are  all  that  per 
tained  unto  [is  all  that  belonged  to]  Mephibosheth.     And  Ziba  said,  I  humbly  be 
seech  thee  [I  bow  down]   that  [om.  that] ;  I  may  [may  I]  find  grace  in  thy  sight, 
my  lord  O  king. 

5  And  when  [om.  when]  king  David  came  to  "Bahurim,  [ins.  and]  behold,  thence 
came  out  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of  Saul,  whose  [and  his]  name  was  Shi- 

6  mei,  the  son  of  Gera  ;  became  ibrth,  and   cursed  still  as  he  came.     And  he  cast 
stones  at  David,  and  at  all  the  servants  of  king  David  ;  and  all  the  people  and  all 

7  the  mighty  men  were  on  his  right  hand  and  on   his   left.     And   thus  said   Shirnei 
when  he  cursed,  Come  out,  come   out,  thou   bloody  man,  and   thou   man  of  Belial 

8  [wicked  man].     The  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  returned  upon  thee  all  the  blood  of  the 
house  of  Saul,  in  whose  stead  thou  hast  reigned,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  de 
livered  the  kingdom  into  the  hand  of  Absalom  thy  son  ;  and  behold,  thou  art  taken 

9  in  thy  mischief  [thou  art  in  thy  calamity18],  because  thou  art  a  bloody  man.     Then 
said  Abishai  the  sou  of  Zeruiah  [And  Abishai,  etc.,  said]  unto  the  king,  Why  should 
this  dead  dog  curse  my  lord  the  king?  let  me  go  over,  I  pray  thee,  and  take  off 

10  his  head.     And  the  king  said,  What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Zeruiah  ?  so19 

w  [Ver.  34.  The  present  form  of  the  Sept.  roads  :  "and  if  thou  return  to  the  pity  and  say  to  Absalom,  Thy  hr*v 
thren  are  passed  over,  and  the  kinij  behind  mo  has  passed  over,  thy  father:  and  now  I  am  thv  servant.  <>  king, 
mitFer  me  to  live ;  thy  father's  servant  was  I  then  and  lately,  nnd  no'w  I  am  thy  servant ;  and  thou  shall  discon 
cert  for  me,  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel."  Ewald  would  adopt  the  w>rds  "thy  brethren,  ctr.,"  ns  a  statement  that 
David  and  his  other  sons  had  pone  on  while  Ilushai  went  to  Jerusalem.  But  Thenius  ami  Wellhausen  properly 
remark  that  the  Sept.  text  here  contains  a  duplet;  the  sentence  "thy  brethren,  e  tf  ,"  is  pimply  A  misreading  of 
the  Hen.  words  "  thy  servant  am  I,  etc."  The  phrase  "suffer  me  to  live  "  (which  Wellh.  calls  "  too  spaniel-like  ")  is 
the  rendering  of  JTnN  (instead  of  the  text  TTHN);  and  Bottchor  remarks  that  the  "nnd  lately  "(«ai  apnu^)  is  an 
addition  of  the  Sept.' without  support  in  the  Heb.— The  frequency  of  the  1  ("and  ")  in  this  verse  in  remarkable, 

and  is  imitated  only  hy  the  rhald. .  "  I  indeed  was  thy  father's  servant,' and  now  I  indeed  am  thy  servant,"  a 
form  of  address  intended  to  convey  the  eagerness  of  the  speaker. — TR.J 

17  [Ver.  37.  The  Impf.  JO2'.  Ewald  (Gr.  \  34G  6):  "the  Impf.  in  simple  narrations,  where  we  should  perhaps 
expect  the  Perf.,  indicates  something  synchronous  or  continuous."  Here,  "  when  Absalom  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  Jerusalem."— TE.] 

«  [Chap.  XVI.  Ver.  8.  Margin  of  Eng.  A.  V. :  "  hehold  thee  in  thy  evil."  Vulg. :  "  thy  evils  press  thee."  An 
onymous  Greek:  "and  he  showed  me  thy  evil"  (misreading,  i:n  for  ^H)-  The  context  shows  that  n>H  ia 
here  "  calamity  "  rather  than  "  mischief." — Ta.] 

"  [Ver.  10.  Eng.  A.  V.  here  follows  the  Qeri.  Erdmann,  Maurer,  Wellhausen,  Thenins,  Philippson  and 
others  retain  the  Kethib  and  render  the  '3  variously;  Maurer:  "when;"  De  Rossi :  "for;"  Philippson:  "yea;" 
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let  him  curse,  because  [for]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David; 
[,]  who  shall  then  say  [and  who  shall  say],  Wherefore  hast  thou  done  [doestthou] 

11  so  ?     And  David  said  to  Abishai  and  to  all  his  servants,  Behold,  my  son,  which 
[who]  came  forth  of  my  bowels,,  seeketh  my  life,  [ins.  and]  how  much  more  now 
may  this  Benjamite  do  it  [how  much  more  now  the  Benjaminite]  ?  let  him  alone,  and 

12  let  him  curse  ;  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  bidden  him.     It  maybe  that  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  will  look  on  mine  affliction,  and  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  will  requite 

13  me  good  for  his  cursing  this  day.     And  as  [pm.  as]  David  and  his  men  went  by 
[on]  the  way,  [ins.  and]  Shimei  went  along  on  the  hill's  side  over  against  him, 

14  and  cursed  as  he  went,  and  threw  stones  at  him,  and  cast  dust.     And  the  king  and 
all  the  people  that  were  with  him  came  weary  [or,  came  to  Ajephim]  and  refreshed 
themselves  there. 


Cahen  :  "if."    The  apodosis  may  be  begun  with 


HIIT  O1  or  with  *m  ;  in  the  first  case  render:  "when  he 


curses,  Jahveh  has  bidden  him,  etc.  ;"  in  the  second  ease:  "when  he  curses,  and  when  Jahveh  has  bidden  him, 
who  will  say?"     Sept.  and  Vulg.  (from  ver.  11):  ''  let  him  alone."  —  Bottchcr  renders  :  "  if  ('3),  he  curses  the  mouth 

of  Jahveh  (711  IT   S3,  that  is,  Jahveh  Himself  )  has  ordered  it."    This  reading  was  suggested  to  him,  he  says,  by 

p*«  I 

the  fact,  that,  reading  in  the  twilight,  he  mistook  the  ^J)  for  "£}  ;  but  it  has  little  in  its  favor.  —  TK.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-12.  Absalom's  insurrection.  —  Ver.  1. 
"After  this."  The  word  here  used  (JD  ^nJO 
comp.  iii.  28)  shows  that  what  is  here  related 
follows  immediately*  on  the  event  narrated  in  xiv. 
28-.'>3.  Absalom  provides  himself  a  statc-chnriot 
with  its  appurtenances  [fifty  runners  or  footmen] 
in  order  thus  to  assume  a  roval  appcaranre  and 
to  attract  the  wondering  attention  of  the  people  to 
himself.  Comp.  the  similar  procedure  of  Adoni- 
jah,  1  Kings  i.  o. — Ver.  2  sq.  Vivid  description 
of  his  condescending  behaviour  (in  contrast  with 
his  pompous  appearance)  to  gain  the  faror  of  the 
people  in  connection  with  their  law-matters.  [lie 
"  rose  up  early  "  in  order  to  show  his  zeal  and 
get  opportunities;  and  such  legal  business  is  usu 
ally  attended  to  very  early  in  the  East ;  Malcolm 
(quoted  by  Philippson)  says  that  Oriental  minis 
ters  hold  their  levees  at  an  hour  when  Western 
people  of  quality  are  not  yet  up. — TR.].  The 
"gate"  here  referred  to  is  the  gate  of  the  royal 
palace,  whither  those  came  that  sought  the  deci 
sion  of  the  king  in  law-matters.  "For  judgment," 
that  is,  for  legal  decision.  The  ''  hearer"  is  the 
judicial  officer  whose  duty  it  was  first  to  hear  and 
understand  the  people's  matters,  and  then  lay  them 
before  the  king,  an  auscultator.  For  just  decision 
everything  depends  on  careful  hearing  and  un 
derstanding.  But  there  is  no  hearer  for  thee 
on  the  part  of  the  king. — Absalom  guards 
indeed  against  accusing  the  king  himself  of  injus 
tice;  but  he  excites  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
distrust  of  the  king's  whole  judicial  practice  by 
saying  that  there  was  no  regular  judicial  process 
for  a  good  and  just  cause.  Perhaps  neglect  and 
partiality  had  crept  in,  so  that  Absalom  could  find 
some  handle  for  his  charges,  and  avail  himself  of 


*  [This  remark  is  made  also  by  Thenius  and  Keil,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  idea  of  immediateness  is  con 
tained  in  the  adverb  itself,  that  is,  especially  in  the  pre 
fix  JO.  This  prefix  (=  "  from  ")  cannot  in  itself  convey 

the  idea,  and  the  meaning  of  the  adverb  must  be  deter 
mined  by  usage;  but  it  occurs  too  seldom  in  the  O.  T. 
(only  three  times  2  Sam.  iii.  28;  xv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
23)  to  permit  us  to  draw  the  conclusion  stated  by  The 
nius.—  Tu.] 


I  an  already  existing  dissatisfaction.    In  the  words: 
See,  thy   matters  are  good  and  right,  he 

|  gives  (in  order  to  win  favor)  a  judicial   decision 
1  before  thorough  investigation  has  been  made.  Thy 
just  cause,  savs  he,  is  not  investigated;  else  thou 
would'st  not  lack  a  favorable  decision.  [Absalom 
:  shows  himself  master  of  the  art  of  political   in- 
;  triguing — he  flatters  the  people  and  brings  charges 
against  the  rulers.     Perhaps  his  insinuations  were 
directed  in  part  against  the  princes   his  brothers, 
possibly  against  Solomon  (Patrick),  Avhose  age, 
however,  at  this  time  we  do  not  know,  or  whether 
it  had   been  intimated  that  he  was  heir  to  the 
throne. — TR.]. — Ver.   4.    "O  that  I  were  made 
I  judge,"  literally:  "who  will   make  me  judge  !" 
;  (Gea.  \  l.'JG,  3).*    "That   to  me  [lit.  ''on  me"], 
might  come  every  man."     The  "  to  me  "  is  put 
first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis;  Absalom  contrasts 
himself  as  just  judge  with  the  state  of  things  un 
der  his  father.      >y_  (''on  me")    stands   for    7K 
("to  me"),  or,  the  sentence  is  to  be  explained 
with  Thenius  from  the  collective  idea  "all  men" 

(D'X~73)  :  "In  imagination  Absalom  sees  the 
litigants  assembled  around  him  ;"  comp.  Ex.  xviii. 
13;  Judg.  iii.  19;  1  Sam.  xxii.  6.  The  phrase 
"  on  me  "  is  not  to  be  explained  from  the  sitting 
of  the  judge  and  the  people  standing  around  above 
him.  [The  phrase  "  come  on  me  "  is  like  Eng 
lish  "press  on,"  "lean  on,"  and  implies  probably 
that  Absalom  would  bear  their  burdens,  or  else, 
the  proposition  here  =  "  at,  near,  with  "  (apud). 
— TR.]. — I  would  do  him  justice. — Absalom 
here  presumes  on  the  people's  litigiousness  and 
their  confidence  in  the  justice  each  man  of  his 
own  cause,  and,  having  brought  his  father's  judi 
cial  procedure  into  discredit  with  them,  promises 
to  do  every  man  justice.  Vulg. :  "  I  should  judge 
justly." — Ver.  5  sq.  [Absalom's  a/ability].  He 
magnanimously  puts  aside  the  honor  gained  by 
these  arts,  and  attaches  the  people  to  him  by  a 
pretended  fraternization  with  every  man.  The 
result  of  these  preparations  for  the  purposed  in 
surrection:  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the 

men  of  Israel. — The  phrase  (3^  221)  may  also 
mean  "  to  deceive  the  heart,"  as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  20 ; 
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but  the  connection  shows  that  the  meaning  here 
is  "  to  steal  the  heart."  [Sept.  very  well  :  "made 
his  own  the  heart,"  idtoiroielro ;  Vulg.  :  nolicitabat 
corda. — TR.].  lie  turned  the  hearts  of  the  peo 
ple  by  guile  from  his  father  to  himself.  [Patrick: 
a  most  vile  piece  of  flattery  (ver.  ">),  yet  accept 
able  to  the  people.  So  Plato  (Rep.  Lib.  viii.l, 
describes  those  as  doing  that  would  get  possession 
of  the  government;  and  see  Aristotle  Pol.  V.  1. 
Absalom's  beautiful  person  no  doubt  attracted  the 
people,  as  well  as  his  condescending  familiarity 
of  manner. — Tu.] 

Vers.  7-12.  The  conspiracy  set  on  foot. — Ver.  7. 
The  statement  of  time:  At  the  end  of  forty 
years,  is  certainly  wrong  according  to  the  con 
nection.  An  immediate  frequence  of"  events  being 
indicated  in  ver.  1  [see  on  ver.  1  and  translator's 
note],  the  phrase  "  at  the  end  of"  can  onlv  point 
to  a  previous  occurrence  in  Absalom's  lift — not, 
however,  to  his  return  from  (Jeshur,  which  is  not 
important  enough  in  the  narrative  to  serve  as 
reckoning-point  (terminus  a  <y»o)  for  a  new  series 
of  events,  but  rather  to  his  reconciliation  with 
David  (xiv.  33).  Hut  Absalom's  procedure  here 
described  (vers.  !-(>)  up  to  his  insurrection  can 
not  have  lasted  forty  years  ;  and  further,  such  a 
space  of  time  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  history  of 
David  and  Absalom,  though  this  would  be  allow 
able  onlv  in  case  there  we're  here  indicated  some 
chronological-historical  point  of  support,  as  it  has 
been  attempted  to  find,  for  example,  in  Absalom's 
age  at  this  time  or  in  the  duration  of  David's 
reign.  According  to  these  conjectures  Absalom's 
conspiracy  must  have  occurred  in  the  last  davs 
of  David's  reign,  and  this  would  be  whollv  unhis- 
torical.  The  reading  of  ('odd.  70  and  (.>0  (  Kenni- 
cott)  "  fortv  (hiifii "  is  a  violent  attempt  to  remove 
the  difficulty,  and  only  introduces  another  difli- 
cultv,  since  forty  davs  is  too  short  a  time  after 
Absalom's  reconciliation  with  his  father  for  all 
his  preparations  here  described.  We  must  read 
"four  years"  with  Syr.,  Arab.,  Vulg.  [but  Codex 
Amiatinus  has  "forty" — TR.],  Josephus,  Theo- 
doret  (Capellua,  Grotius,  Kwald,  Thenius,  Keil 
and  others  [/>'i6.-O»/i.]  ).*  [Others,  (as  Ussher, 
Patrick,  Cah en,  Philippson)  retain  the  number 
"  forty,"  and  reckon  it  in  various  ways,  some  from 
the  beginning  of  David's  reign  (  Abarbanel),  some 
from  David's  anointment  bv  Samuel  ( I  ssher  and 
others),  some  from  the  people's  demand  for  a  king 
(Seder  Olam);  but  the  objection  to  all  these  is 
(as  Krdmann  above  suggests)  that  there  is  no  hint 
in  the  text  of  so  remote  a  terminus  a  quo  as  any 
of  them  ;  the  time  is  evidently  reckoned  from 
pome  near  event.  Though  the  number  Jour  is 
more  probable  than/orty,  it  is  after  all  only  a  con 
jecture,  though  a  well-supported  one ;  the  chro 
nology  must  here  be  regarded  as  uncertain. — TR.  ]. 
— Vef.  8.  Absalom's  "vow"  and  "serving  the 
Lord  "  is  to  be  understood  of  the  offering  of  a  sa 
crifice.  He  wished  to  sacrifice  in  Hebron,  osten- 


*  According  to  Ewald  and  Botteher  our  text  arose 
from  the  fact  that  njtf  D'J'IHX  [nrbaim  shanah,  forty 
years]  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  D'J 


\arba  shanim.  four  years'!,  and  the  terminations  a  and 
im  wore  confounded  by  the  careless  hearing  of  the 
scribe.  The  numbers  from  2  to  10  usually  take  the  plu 
ral  after  them  ;  but  there  are  exceptions,  as  2  Ki.  xxii. 
1.  Comp.  Ges.  g  120.2. 


sihly,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  his  birth-place, 
but  really  because  (his  father  having  there  as 
sumed  the  crown)  he  considered  it  a  peculiarly 
suitable  place  for  his  being  proclaimed  king.  He 
chose  this  place,  not  because  there  wa*  dissatin- 
faction  at  the  removal  of  the  roval  residence  to 
Jerusalem  (Thenius  and  Keil,  following  the  "  Kx- 
egetical  Manual"  ,  but  because  he  could  there 
count  on  a  numerous  following  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah.*  [We  have  here  an  example  of  sacrifi 
cial  feasting  not  in  connection  with  the  Taber 
nacle  (as  in  David's  history  1  Sam.  xx.  •'>>,  an  in 
dication  that  the  strict  law  of  Leviticus  (Lev. 
xvii.3,4;  eomp.  Deut.  xii.  13,  M)  was  not  in 
practical  operation;  else  David  would  have  ob 
jected  to  .•sacrificing  in  Hebron. — Tit.]. — Ver.  '.). 
David  permits  himself  to  he  deceived  bv  the  pre 
tence  of  a  tliait/:-<i[Frriii(f  in  llehron,  which  A!MI- 
lom  might  have  otlered  as  well,  or  better,  in  Je 
rusalem.  Kwald  remarks:  ''that  David  oh>erved 
nothing  of  all  this  nl!  the  startling  news  reached 
him  that  the  heart  of  Israel  was  turned  to  Absa 
lom,  cannot  be  reckoned  to  his  disadvantage,  since 
so  ancient  and  simple  a  kingdom  had  nothing 
like  our  modern  state-police;  it  is  rather  a  mark 
of  the  noble-minded  security  that  we  el-ewhere 
see  in  him,  that  he  gives  so  free  scope  lo  hi-;  In- 
loved  son,  who  might  be  regarded  as  lirst-bom 
and  heir-apparent,  and  whose  (|iiiet  nature  cer 
tainly  even  greatly  pleased  him."  —  Vcr.  In.  "A/>- 
ndloiH  ,sv/i/."  The  verb  is  not  Pluperfect  but  Im 
perfect,  Hnce  the  sending  out  of  emissaries  miirlit 
IK-  synchronous  with  the  journey  to  Hebron, 
where  Absalom's  accomplices  had  gotten  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  proclaiming  him  kiiiLr,  else 
he  could  not  have  said:  As  soon  as  ye  hear  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,?  say,  Absalom  i<  become 
king  in  Hebron.  Absalom  sent  emissaries 
into  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  find  out  pub 
lic  opinion  and  prepare  for  his  attempt  through 
out  the  whole  kingdom  at  (/n'taim  tiiin,  he  having 
already  gotten  the  favor  of  the  people  by  the  arts 
above-related,  and  thrown  his  net  over  them.  The 
emissaries  had  only  to  spread  the  net  wider  and 
deeper,  and  then  at  the  signal  to  draw  it  in  and 
catch  the  people. — Ver.  11.  The  tiro  hundrnl  men 
that  accompanied  him  were  not  "  poor,  dependent 
people,"  which  would  certainly  have  excited  sur 
prise,  but  courtiers  such  as  ususuallv  accompa 
nied  kings  and  kings'  sons  on  their  journeys  with 
out  causing  remark.  That  these  men  might  be 
perfectly  at  their  ease,  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  going  to  a  sacrificial  feast  at  Hebron, 
and  that  the  real  purpose  might  the  better  be  con 
cealed  from  David,  nothing  was  said  to  them  of 
Absalom's  design;  they  knew  ''nothing  at  all" 
of  the  matter.  Taken  bv  surprise  in  Hebron  by 
the  sudden  proclamation  of  Absalom  as  king,  they 
must  have  appeared  to  the  people  at  Jerusalem 
and  elsewhere  as  part  of  the  royal  retinue.  [J?i<6.- 
Com.  points  out  the  extreme  secrecy  of  the  affair 
as  explaining  David's  ignorance  of  it,  and  also 
Absalom's  taste  for  large  entertainments. — TR.]. 
Ver.  12.  Ahithopltel  appears  as  Absalom's  secret 


*  3'tf '  is  not  Infin.,  but  Impf.  Hiph.,  used  for  empha- 

i«  instead  of  the  Tnfin.  ;  "  If  he  really  hrinfj  mo  back." 

Comp.  B&ttcher.    [On  this  see  "  Text,  and  Gram.— TR.] 

t  [Cahen:  "As  it  was  impossible  to  hear  one  trumpet 

all  over  the  land,  we  must  suppose   that    there  were 

various  stations  where  the  signal  was  repeated."— Ta.] 
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counsellor  in  the  contriving  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
BO  as  traitor  to  David,  whose  counsellor  he  was. 
His  native  city  Giloh  was  near  and  south  of  He 
bron  (Josh.  xv.  51,  54).  The  text  reads  literally: 
"  He  sent  Ahithophel  from  his  city,"  that  is,  he 
caused  him  to  come.  Either  this  expression  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  pregnant  one="  he  sent  and  brought  " 
(Keil),  or  we  must  change  the  vowel-points.* 
Why  Ahithophel  abandoned  David  is  not  said; 
probably  from  dissatisfaction  and  ambition.  [Pat 
rick:  "And  it  is  supposed  by  the  Jews  that  Ahi 
thophel  was  incensed  against  David  for  abusing 
Bathslieba,  whom  they  take  to  have  been  his 
grand-daughter,  she  being  the  daughter  of  Eliain 
(xi.  3),  and  Eliam  being  the  son  of  Ahithophel 
(xxiii.  34)."  —  So  Blunt,  Coincidences,  Part  II.  (ix.) 
—  TR.]  —  Xo  doubt  he  had  been  slyly  working  at 
Giloh,  and  had  prepared  everything  for  proclaim 
ing  Absalom.  The  conspiracy  grew  rapidly,  and 
the  people  came  to  Absalom  in  constantly  in 
creasing  numbers.  It  is  noticeable  that  it  is  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah  that  this  defection  from  David 
is  consummated.  The  elements  of  this  so  asto 
nishingly  successful  insurrection  of  Absalom  were 
David's  grievous  sins,  his  weakness  towards  Am- 
non  and  Joab,  the  lacks  of  the  royal  government 
and  the  consequent  dissatisfaction  among  the 
people.  [The  expression  :  "  while  he  offered 
bloody  offerings"  is  difficult.  If  the  subject  be 
Ahithophel,  it  does  not  appear  why  his  offering 
should  be  mentioned;  or  if,  as  is  more  probable, 
the  subject  is  Absalom,  the  reason  for  his  sending 
for  Ahithophel  while  he  was  offering  is  not  clear; 
we  should  rather  have  expected  the  latter  to  be 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  solemn  sacrifice 
that  was  to  pledge  the  conspirators.  As  the  text 
stands,  it  cannot  be  rendered  :  "  he  sent  for  Ahitho 
phel  to  be  present  when  he  offered,"  nor  :  "  and 
while  he  sacrificed,  the  conspiracy  grew  strong," 
though  something  like  one  of  these  renderings 
seems  to  be  the  meaning.  The  text  is  discussed 
in  "  Text,  and  Gram."  —  Grotius  refers  to  the  'simi 
lar  procedure  of  Civilis  (pledging  conspirators  at 
a  feast),  Tacit.,  Hist.  IV.  14.—  TR.] 

Ch.  xv.  13—  xvi.  14.  David'  s  flight  before  Absa 
lom.^  —  Ver.  13.  Literally:  "  the  messenger;"  ac 
cording  to  our  usage:  f'a  messenger,"  the  Ileb. 
employing  the  Def.  Art.  to  express  the  class  indi 
vidualized  in  the  person  in  question.  Cornp.  Ges. 
§  109,  3,  Rem.  1  6,  c.—  "  The  heart  of  the  men  of 
Israel  is  after  Absalom"  —  "to  be  after  one" 
means  "  to  attach  one's  self  to  him,  embrace  his 
cause."  Comp.  ii.  10;  1  Sam.  xii.  14.  —  Ver.  14. 
Up  !  let  us  flee.  David's  immediate  flight  is 
to  be  explained  (according  to  the  reason  that  he 
himself  here  gives)  by  the  fact  that  seized  not 
with  momentary  fear  (Thenius),  but  doubtless 
with  sudden  terror  at  the  unexpected  revolution, 
he  yet  sees  that  the  fulfilment  of  Nathan's  pro 
phecy  of  approaching  ''misfortune"  (xii.  10,  11) 
is  now  beginning,  that  the  punishment  cannot  be 
warded  off,  and  that  to  stay  in  Jerusalem  will 
only  occasion  a  storming  of  the  city  with  much 
bloodshed,  which  he  wishes  to  avoid.  "Against 


So  as  to  read 


for 


[Qal].    [But 


this  does  not  help.    See  "  Text,  and  Gram."—  TR.] 

f  [Ewald  remarks  that  a  completer  history  is  given  of 
this  day  than  of  any  other  day  in  the  Bible-narrative  — 
a  day  crowded  with  events.  —  TR.] 


an  insurrection  so  vigorous,  and  yet  so  thoroughly 
groundless  and  unintelligible,  the  best  defence 
was  to  withdraw  quietly  and  try  to  gain  time ;  the 
first  fright  happily  gotten  over,  sober  thought 
would  soon  return  in  many  places"  (Ewald). 
[How  far  Jerusalem  was  now  in  condition  to 
stand  a  siege  (Zion  was  probably  fortified),  or 
whether  David  had  a  well-organized  standing 
army,  and  how  much  of  the  army  Absalom  car 
ried  off,  we  do  not  know;  David's  forces  seem  not 
to  have  received  any  important  addition  after  he 
left  the  city.  Two  reasons  for  leaving  Jerusalem 
would  be:  to  spare  the  city  the  horrors  of  a  siege, 
and  to  gain  the  advantage  of  his  military  skill 
and  of  the  discipline  of  his  tried  warriors  in  the 
open  country. — TR.] — [Ver.  15.  David's  servants 
(soldiers)  declare  themselves  ready  to  obey  his 
commands — a  comfortable  faithfulness  in  the  midst 
of  general  defection. — TR.] — Ver.  10.  The  king's 
household  went  "after  him"  (V^JPS),  comp. 
Judg.  iv.  10,  lo,  not:  "on  foot"  (Miehaelis). 
The  king  left  ten  concubines  to  keep  the 
house.  It  appears  from  xix.  0  [Eng.  A.  V.  5] 
that  other  concubines  went  along  with  him. — 
Ver.  17.  "All  the  people,"  all  persons  attached  to 
the  court,  including  the  numerous  body  of  ser 
vants  =  "  the  whole  household"  (ver.  10).  They 
halted  at  "the  farthest  (or  far)  house"  [Eng.  A. 
V. :  "a  place  that  was  far  off'"]  on  the  road  to 
Mount  Olivet,  but  this  side  the  Kidron.  So  the 
German  phrase  "the  last  cent"  (der  letzte  Heller) 
used  as  a  proper  name  to  designate  a  farm  lying 
at  the  extremity  of  a  region.  Probably  this  de 
signation  had 'already  become  a  proper  name 
among  the  people.  [Bib.  Com.:  "very  likely  a 
fort  guarding  the  passage  of  the  Kidron."  Others 
write:  Beth-merhak.  — TR.]  — Ver.  18.  David 
having  halted  here  with  his  immediate  retinue  (of 
his  household),  caused  first  all  his  servants  to 
pa.s'.s  by  at  his  side  0"'  '4?)»  then  his  body  guard 
and  six  hundred  Gittites  (who  had  followed  him 
from  Gath)  to  pass  before  him,  so  that  the  latter 
formed  the  vanguard. '  On  the  "  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites"  comp.  viii.  18.  As  the  "six  hundred 
men  that  followed  him/ro?/i  Gath"  are  called  "all 
the  Gittites"  they  must  be  those  six  hundred  faith 
ful  companions-in-arms  that  gathered  about  Da 
vid  during  Saul's  persecution  (1  Sam.  xxii.  2; 
xxiii.  13;  xxv.  13),  went  with  him  to  Gath  (1 
Sam.  xxvii.  2sq.)  and  settled  with  him  in  Ziklag 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  8;  xxix.  2;  xxx.  1,  9).  Thence 
they  marched  with  him  to  Hebron  (ii.  3)  and  Je 
rusalem  ( v.  0 ).  They  are  the  same  that  are  called 
"Gibborim"  [heroes,  mighty  men]  in  xvi.  6,  and 
appear  as  his  military  escort.  Comp.  xx.  7 ; 
xxiii.  8  sqq.,  where  the  Gibborim  seem  to  be  iden 
tical  with  these.  "  They  very  probably  formed, 
from  the  time  that  David  went  to  reside  at  Jeru 
salem,  a  special  body,  known  as  '  the  Gibborim/ 
kept  always  in  full  number  (hence  here  also,  six 
hundred),*  living  in  barracks  at  Jerusalem  (see 
Appendix  to  the  Books  of  Kings,  §7),  employed 
only  in  the  most  important  undertakings  (x.  7; 
xx.  7,  9)  the  Old  Guard,  as  it  were,  who  here  also 
will  protect  the  retreat  of  their  lord  with  their 
stout,  faithful  bodies"  (Thenius).  They  are  here 
called  "the  Gittites"  because  they  were  so  called 
by  the  people,  as  having  followed  David  "from 
Gath  on"  (Keil).  There  is  no  necessity  for  read- 
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ing  Gibborim  instead  of  Gittites  (Thcnius),  espe 
cially  as  all  the  versions  have  the  hitter.  [This 
reading  is  diseussed  in  "Text,  and  (irarn." 
Some  hold  these  ''Cihtites"  to  be  foreigners  (Phi- 
listines)  that  had  entered  David's  service,  as  we 
know  many  foreigners!  did;  and  this  is  probable, 
if  we  retain  the  present  text.  lint  that  the  (iibho- 
rim  were  called  "(Jittites"  (Keil)  is  not  probable, 
and  as  there  is  no  account  of  such  a  body  of  Phi 
listines  having /o//owe</  David  from  (Jath  (that  is, 
when  lie  lived  there),  there  is  strong  reason  for 
reading  Gibburim  instead  of  (ttttiten. — Tit.]  —  Yer. 
19.  Ittai  was  a  Philistine  of  CJath,  "who  had 
lately  with  other  bold  Philistine  warriors  come 
over  to  David,  and,  having  probably  had  a  good 

Iiosition  in  his  native  city,  was  also  assigned  a 
ligh  place  by  David"  (Kwahl).  According  to 
ver.  "I'l  his  wife  and  children  were  with  him.  lie 
was  given  command  of  one  third  of  the-  armv 
(xviii.  -),  and  stood  along  with  Joab  and  Abishai 
as  an  able  general.  It  need  not  surprise  us  that 
a  foreigner  should  occupy  such  a  military  posi 
tion;  com  p.  xi.  o,  Uriah  the  llittite.  David  ad 
vises  this  faithful  follower  not  to  go  with  him. 
but  to  remain  "with  the  king"  at  Jerusalem. 
This  phrase  cannot  mean  :  with  him  that  is  or 
will  be  king,  according  to  God's  will,  whether  it 
be  David  or  Absalom  i  Keil,  and  so  Seb.  Schmidt : 
"it  is  not  vour  business  to  decide  this  contest: 
wait  (juietlv,  see  whom  <  iod  chooses  and  serve 
him"),  but  it  must  bt;  referred  definitely  to  Abun- 
lotn,  who  in  David's  eyes  is  now  king  <l>~  j'ndn. 
Kwald:  David  gave  him  the  friendly  advice  to 
Rtav  in  Jerusalem  with  tin'  new  kin</.  David  thus 
neither  recogiii/es  Absalom  as  »•/»//<//»/  king 
(Ilotteh.),  nor  ironically  so  calls  him  =  "with 
him  who  is  acting  as  if  lie  were  king"  (Clericus). 
In  this  usurpation  of  the  throne  David  recognizes 
and  submits  to  a  divine  dispensation,  and  so  calls 
Absalom  king. — The  remain  for  his  counsel  to 
Ittai:  4<  For  thou  art  a  stranger  and  more 
over  an  emigrant  (exile)  in  thy  place. 
"Stranger"  =  not  an  Israelite;  "emigrant  or 

exile"  (H/J)  =  one  not  in  his  native  land.  The 
last  phrase  may  be  rendered:  "  for::  thy  place," 
or  "  in  respect  "to  thy  place,"  or  may  be  taken  to 
express  a  state  of  quiet  (comp.Ges.  $  Io4,  3c).  The 
meaning  is:  "as  a  foreigner,  thou  ncedst  not  care 
who  is  king,  or  join  either  side;  stay  where  thou 
art."  The  reading  of  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Arab.: 
"thon  hast  come/nwi  thy  place,"  does  not  warrant 
us  in  changing  the  preposition  l'to"  of  the  Ileb. 
into  "from;"  for,  if  the  latter  were  the  original 
text,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  present  difficult 
reading  came.  [The  passage  reads  literally : 
"Return,  and  abide  with  the  king,  for  thou  art 
a  stranger  and  also  an  exile  to  thy  place."  Kng. 
A.  V.  transposes  the  last  phrase,  or  supposes  a 
parenthesis:  ''return  to  thy  place  and  abide," 
etc.  (and  so  Kimchi),  and  7? ib. -Com.:  "Return 
and  dwell  with  the  king  (for  thon  art  a  foreigner 
and  thon  art  an  exile)  at  thy  place"  (i.  e.  Jeru 
salem).  Krdmann  in  his  translation  of  the  chap 
ter  (prefixed  to  the  Exposition)  gives:  "for  thon 
art  a  stranger  and  moreover  a  man  that  has  been 
carried  awav  from  his  place,"  but  here  renders  it 

*  SZtfoSi  the  h  as  Dot.  commod. 


quite  differently:  "for  thou  art  a  stranger  and 
an  exile  in  thv  place,"  that  is,  remaining  (juietlv 
in  thy  place  (Jerusalem,  thy  adopt.-,!  home"). 
Philippsoll  :  '•  thou  art  a  stranger,  rt<-  ,  in  re.-pcct 
to  lliv  place"  i(iath,  thv  native  place).  The 
parenthesis  of  Kng.  A.  V.  is  improbable,  rind 
Krdmann's  rendering  in  the  Kxpo-itioii  i-  impo<- 
sible;  we  must  adopt  Philippson's,  or  change  the 
Prep,  and  re^l  "from,"  as  Krdmann  in  hi-  tran^- 
lation.  See  the  di>eii--ion  in  "  Text,  and  <  UMIII." 
— Til.  ]— Whether  Ittai  eame  with  hi-  family 
i  ver.  'I'l  and  hi-  kin-folk  ver.  IM  to  .leni-ahiii 
as  Itn.ittii/,-  ( Tlieiiius  i,  or  v>-nl  orfr  to  David  with 
other  warriors  i  Kwald  i,  cannot  be  determined,  as 
nothing  is  s:iid  thereon.  I'.ut  a-  be  wa-  a  man 
in  high  position  and  a  distinguished  military 
leader,  and  as  David  broke  the  Phiii-iiiie-'  -ii- 
premacv  in  the  last'war  with  them  iviii.  1  I,  it  is 
probable  I  ver.  'JO:  "thou  canie-t  ve*terdav") 
that  this  victory  of  David's  wa-  tbe  oeea-ion  of 
his  coming  t<»  Jcni-alem. —  Yer.  'Jo.  Tin-  -euse 
is:  "Shall  1  drag'  tbee.  a  stranger  lately  come, 
and  an  exile,  into  mv  unquiet  and  precarious 
life?"  Since  I  go  whither  I  go,  without 
certain  aim.  "whither  the  way  lead-  me  "  i  Maii- 


reri 


imp.  1  S.HII.  xxiii.  1">. —  David  wi-hes 
Ittai  the /'//"/•  ami  the  f<iitlifnlin'*x  of  (  i..d.  l-'roin 
this  and  from  Ittai's  saving :  "a- the  Lord  lives," 
it  is  probable  that  Ittai  with  hi-  whole  hou-e  had 
already  become  a  believer  in  the  (iod  of  Israel. 
[Krom  this  expression  we  cannot  inter  anything 
as  to  Ittai's  religion-  po-ition.  nuieh  le-s  as  to 
that  of  his  family.  Any  foreigner  ini'jht  believe 
in  Jehovah  as  a  deitv  and  -wear  l>\  Ili-  name 
(so  Aehi-h.  1  Sam.'xxix.  ()'  without  giving  up 


.t    im- 


III-1     (  >  \>   I  |     ^  t  »  i  >  .  \    'II     i^  1    1 1 V 1  il  I     U  1  »  '  i 

ju-obable  that  Ittai  accepttd  the  (iod  ol'  Israel; 
l:iit  we  have  im  information  as  in  .-my  special 
religious  d.ptli  or  conver-ion  in  hi-  bi-tory.— 
TH.]  It  i-  doubtful  whelherwe  .-Innild  render: 
"carry  thy  brethren  back  with  tine  in  urrace  and 
truth''  iManrer),  or  take  the  latter  part  -epa- 
rately:  "  with  thee  be  grace  and  truth,"  that  i-, 
( Jod's  (  Keil  ;  the  accents  favor  the  tir-t,  the  con 
nection  of  thought  the  si-cond.  Sept.  and  \iilg. 
have:  "and  the  Lord  will  do  with  thee  grace 
and  truth,"  to  which  Vnlg.  adds:  "  b.cau-e  thou 
hast  shown  grace  and  faithfulness,"  wlu-nci-  The- 
nius  (with  l-]w.  and  ISottch.  for  the  Sept.  reading) 
will  correspondingly  change  the  Ileb.  text.f 
But  the  words  of  Sept.  and  Yulg.  seem  to  be  an 
interpreting  paraphra-e,  with  the  similar  words 
in  ii.  .">,  (5,  in  mind.  The  text  without  this  addi 
tion  gives  a  good  sense:  "lead  thy  brethren 
back  ;  with  thee  be  grace  and  faithfulness. 

Yer.  -1.    ///"''•-•  nnxiirr  expresses  unconditional 
devotion  and   lidelity  for  life  and  death.;  — Yer. 

"lns.u-a.1  ,,f  the  Kothib  ^MJX  [Qal]  ro:nl  the  ijeri 
!;":}<,  Hiph.  »>f  j,'^,  "to  wavor,  wnn.l.T."  [lUittchcr 
thinks  tho  (i.-ri  an  "old  Qal  with  th-  foroe  of  Hi|.hil. 
~tn'i:i  H?>  ntr;^  nin'l,  so  Then.,  IWttplipr  nn.l 
Ew.  after  Sept.;  rVX\  ^DO  rvr;»  '3-  *o  Thenius  [to 
which  latter  Bmtcher  objects,  and  calls  it  a  nic.lioyal 
glosB.  M.ir.i«n«us  explains  that  Jerom.-  m.thi,  addi 
tion  gives  what  he  thought  was  contained  in  David 

^JThT^ethlb  OX  '3 -"surely,"  is  to  be  retained 
against  the  Qeri  "3.  Comp.  Gen.  xl.  1 ;  Job  xlii.  8 ;  Ew., 
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22.  David  accepts  Ittai's  vow  of  fidelity.  The 
latter  with  his  whole  family  (wife  and  children, 
*]£?,  comp.  Ex.  xii.  37)  remains  in  the  line  of 
march.  —  Ver.  23.  Description  of  the  deep  and 
loud  lamentation  of  all  the  faithful  people  over 
the  misfortune  of  their  king.  "  All  the  land  "  = 
all  the  inhabitants  who  poured  out  with  the  pro 
cession;  "all  the  people  "  =  David's  courtiers 
and  servants,  were  "  passing  by,  namely,  in 
front  of  these  crowds  of  people  standing  on  the 
way-side.  The  procession  marched  eastward 
over  the  brook  Kedron,  it  being  David's 
aim  to  reach  the  wilderness  of  Judah  [that  is, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho].  The  Kedron, 
filled  with  water  only  in  the  winter  or  rainy  sea 
son,  was  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  east  of 
Jerusalem,  between  the  city  and  Mount  Olivet. 
David  passed  "  in  the  direction  of  the  way  "*  to 
the  wilderness,  the  northern  part  of  the  wilder 
ness  of  Judah. 

Vers.  24-29.  The  priests  sent  back  with  the  ark 
to  Jerusalem.  —  Ver.  24.  Zadok  (of  the  branch  of 
Eleazar)  with  the  priests  took  the  ark  from  its 
place  (ch.  vi.),  brought  it  out  to  David,  and  set 
it  down  where  he  halted  (after  passing  the  Kid- 
ron)  on  the  declivity  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  "to 
give  the  people  that  were  yet  coming  on  time  to 
join  the  procession"  (Keil).  On  the  other  hand 
Abiathar  (of  the  line  of  Eli  [branch  of  Ithamar]  ) 
had  remained  in  the  city  "till  the  people  had  all 
passed  over  from  the  city."  He  went  up,  that  is, 
of  course,  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet,  where 
the  ark  was  set  down  ;  the  rendering:  "he  sacri 
ficed"  (Sehultz,  Bottcher),  is  impossible,  since 

the  verb   (n/J7)   never  has  this  meaning  except 
in  connection  with  the  substantive  "  burnt-ofler- 


ng  [or  some  other  offering,  Isa.  Ivii.  0. 

—  Tn.],  or  without  reference  to  it  in  the  connec 
tion  ;  in  the  passages  cited  by  Bottcher,  1  Sam. 
ii.  28;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1  Kings  iii.  15,  the 
context  points  to  offering.  Then!  us  proposes  to 
read:  "and  Abiathar  united,"  -f  for  which  there 
is  no  necessity,  as  the  text  in  the  connection  (in 
respect  to  the  locality)  gives  a  good  sense.  — 
[Bottcher:  "And  Zadok,  etc.,  bearing  the  ark, 
etc.,  of  God,  and  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech 
at  the  head  of  all  the  Levites,  and  they  set  down 
the  ark  of  God,  and  Abiathar  offered  sacrifices 
until,"  etc.,  an  improbable  reading,  in  which  the 
inserted  clause  is  suggested  by  the  Sept.  cnrb  fiai- 
$«p  =  Abiathar.  Wellhauscn  acutely  suggests 
that  the  words:  "and  Abiathar  went  up  (or, 
offered  sacrifices)/'  are  in  the  wrong  place  ;  the 
text  reads  :  "  they  set  down  the  ark  till  all  the 
people,"  etc.  It  is  hard  to  get  any  good  sense 
from  the  presen.t  text,  or  to  explain  what  part 
Abiathar  took  in  the  proceedings.  Some  think 
he  staid  in  the  city  till  the  ark  was  set  down  ; 
others  (contrary  to  the  text)  that  he  preceded  the 
ark,  which  was  not  set  down  till  he  stopped. 


§  356  b.  The  second  "3  =  "  yea !"  or  is  a  simple  particle 
of  introduction  =  on.  ["  thsrt"]. 

*  "GT'pri-.nX  IpT  "ja-1?^.— [On  the  text  see  "Text. 
and  Gram."— TR.] 

t  SlTl  [from  Sin ;  Bottcher  rejects  the  form  as  un 
supported  (in  Gen.  viii.  10  Qeri  he  reads  Piel).— TB.]. 


Probably  Abiathar  ought  to   be  somehow  con 
nected  with  Zadok  in  the  bearing  of  the  ark  (see 
the  plural  "your"  in  ver.  27),  and  perhaps  in 
sacrificing ;  but  we  have  not  the  means  of  satis 
factorily  restoring  the  text. — TR.] — Ver.  25  sqq. 
The  ark  sent  back.     David  declares  that  he  does 
not  need  this  sign  of  God's  gracious  presence  and 
j  protection.     His  reason  for  this  is  expressed  in 
the   words    [ver.    26]:    "if  1    find    favor,"    etc., 
I  wherein  in  contrast  with  the  visible  sign  of  God's 
j  presence  he  emphasizes  His  spiritual  nearness, 
on  which  everything  depends,  and  gives  himself 
unconditionally  up  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  whom 
he  knows  to  be  present,  whose  hand   he  sees  in 
these    events,   according    to   the    announcement 
made  him  by  Nathan.     He  resigns  himself  to 
God  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  for  "favor 
or  disfavor."     David  speaks  only  to  Zadok,  who 
here  (as  in  in  ver.  24)  appears  as  the  officiating 
high-priest  at  the   head   of  the   Levites.     [But 
from  1  Kings  ii.  35  it  seems  that  Abiathar  was 
j  the    superior    (Bib.-Com.,    Biihr    on     "Kings'' 
I  (Lange's  Bible-work),  Patrick).     It  is  not  impro 
bable  that  some  mention  of  Abiathar  has  here 
fallen  out  of  the  text   (see  ver.   29);  though  it 
may  be  that  in  the  distribution  of  duties  the  care 
of  the  ark  fell  to  Zadok.     The  two  priests  are 
throughout  this  narrative  represented  as  equally 
faithful   to  David.— TB.]  — Ver.   27  sqq.     [The 
king  says  to  Zadok:  Return  to  the  city,  and  I 
will  await  word  from  you  at  the  fords.]     The 
word  njon   [Eng.  A.  V.  seer]  presents  great  dif 
ficulties  if  we  adopt  the  interrogative  pointing, 
and  render:  "Seest  thou  not?"  (Grot.),  where  the 
insertion   of  the   negative   is   unwarranted,    or : 
''Seest  thou?"  (De  Wette),  or:  "  Understandest 
thou?"  namely,  what  1  have  just  said  (Bottcher), 
which  renderings  are  partly  too    heavy,    partly 
superfluous.     [These  translations  take  the  word 
as  Participle.     Eng.  A.  V-  takes  it  as  a  substan 
tive,  and  unwarrantably  inserts  a  negative,  leav 
ing  out  which,  the  rendering:  ''art  thou  a  seer?" 
is  grammatically  possible,  but  not  suitable  to  the 
circumstances. — Til.]     Instead  of  the  Interroga 
tive  particle  (H)   we  must  read  the  Article  (H), 
and  render:  ''Thou  seer,"  that  is,  thou  prophet, 
"since  a  high-priest   might  certainly  bear  this 
higher,  yet  archaic  name  "  (Ewald).     The  high- 
priest  might  well  be  called  a  seer,  because  he 
received   divine   revelations  through   the  Urim 
and  Thumrnim.     David's  reason  for  so  naming 
him  here  is  found  in  his  words  in  ver.  25  sqq. 
Zadok  is  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  learn  God's 
will  through  events,  and  through  him  David  is 
to  learn  whether  the  Lord  will  again  take  him 
into  favor  and  restore  him  to  Jerusalem  ;  that  is, 
Zadok  was  to  act  as  seer  for  him. — [This  inter 
pretation  is  hardly  conveyed  by  the  words.     Za 
dok  was  to  act  as  observer,  as  reporter  or  inter 
mediary  between  Hushai  and  David,  and  in  fact 
does  so  act.    But  he  performs  none  of  the  func 
tions  of  the  official  Koeh  or  Seer,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  he  should  be  so  called.     Usage 
forbids  us  to  take  the  word  in  its  literal  sense: 
"seeer"   =  observer.     Wellhausen's    reading: 
"high-priest"  (198"!)  belongs  to  a  later  time,  and 
that  of  the  Sept.   "see!"   (HiO)  seems  to  offer 
fewer  difficulties   than    any  other. — TR.] — Ahi- 
maaz  and  Jonathan  the  sons  of  the  two  high- 
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priests  are  to  be  the  messengers  to  bring  news 
from  Jerusalem;  comp.  ver.  28  and  ver.  30. — 
In  ver.  28  we  retain  (from  xvii.  0  comp.  with 
xix.  19)  the  Ketliib  or  text:  ''the  fords  of  the 
wilderness"  (instead  of  the  Qeri  "plains"*  [so 
Eng.  A-  V-]'  2  Kings  xxv.  5),  the  point  where 
one  passed  from  the  wilderness  over  the  Jordan. 
Thither  (to  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan)  David 
had  to  repair  in  order  to  escape  any  threatening 
danger  by  crossing  the  river  at  one  of  the  several 
fords  in  the  vicinity;  and  there  he  would  await 
information  from  Jerusalem.  Comp.  the  Jordan- 
fords,  Josh.  ii.  7;  Judg.  iii.  28.  — Ver.  29.  Tin- 
ark  is  carried  bark  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  two 
high  priests  remain  there. 

Vers.  30-37.  Continuation  of  the  jlirjht  on  the 
road  to  the  wilderness  of  Jndah  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives. — Ver.  30.  David  went  up  the  height 
of  the  olive  trees,  that  is,  Mount  Olivet  [Kng. 
A.  V. :  the  ascent  (or  acclivity)  of  Mount  Olivet]. 
Deep  and  loud  mourning  of  David  and  all  the 
faithful  people  that  accompanied  him.  "Cove-r 
ing  the  head"  is  the  symbol  of  the  mind  sorrow- 
fullv  sunk  in  itself,  wholly  withdrawn  from  the 
outer  world.  Comp.  Kstli.  vi.  12;  K/ek.  xxiv.  17. 
Of  David  it  is  said  besides  that  he  went  "bare 
foot,"  "as  a  penitent"  (Kwald),  or:  "to  manifest 
his  humiliation  in  the  sight  of  <Jod"  (Theniusl. 
— Ver.  .'51.  "  It  was  told  David, "t  he  learned  from 
Jerusalem,  that  the  crafty  Ahithophel  (see  on 
ver.  12)  was  "among  the  conspirators"  with  Ab 
salom,  lie  replies  only  by  a  brief  ejaculation, 
praying  the  Lord  "to  make  foolish  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel,"  that  is,  to  bring  it  to  naught.  —  Ver. 
32.  The  fulfilment  of  this  prayer  is  straightway  ', 
prepared  by  the  arrival  of  Ilitshai,  the  old,  faith 
ful  friend  of  David,  see  xvii.  1  s<p — David  came 
to  the  top,  that  is,  of  Mount  Olivet,  its  highest 
point,  whither  David  had  come  after  ascending 
from  the  height  below  on  the  declivity  (comp. 
ver.  21  with  ver.  30) ;  for  there  only  can  have 
been  the  place  where  men  were  -wont  to 
worship.  By  some  (Sept.,  Yulg.,  Ew.)  [Kng. 
A.  V.])  "David"  is  taken  as  the  subject  of  the 
verb  "  worshipped;"  but  then  an  Inlin.  with  Prep. 

"to"  (7)  must  have  been  employed,  or  a  Pers. 
Pron.  (N^n)  inserted  before  the  verb  (Bottch.). 
This  place  on  the  top  of  Mount  Olivet,  therefore, 
was  one  of  the  Bamothor  high  places,  which  still 


|  existed  in  various  plaees  in  Palestine.—  Huthai 

I  was  a  trusted,  proved  counsellor  of  the  king,  its 

appears   from   the  duties   assigned   him    i  ver.  33 


instead  of 

t  Instead  of  Tjpl  reati  (after  Sept.,  Vul.tr..  fhald.,  Cod.  ! 
Kenn.  251)  with  Thenius  Ijn,  or  with  Ewald  (g  131  d)  ' 
"VJH  i'an  unusual  Hophal-for'm).    TJin  with  Accus.  of 
the  person  informed  (instead  of  the  usual  7)  occurs, 

Indeed,  in  some  passages  (Job  xxxi.  37;  xxvi.  4;  Ezek. 
xliii.  lo);  but  the  rendering:  "  David  announced  "(Mich., 
Scluilz.  Gesen.),  as  if  David  had  known  it  before,  and 
had   only   kept  silence   out   of  consideration  for  his 
friends,  gives  no  sense  appropriate  to  the  connection,  ! 
since  the  next  sentence:  "And  David  said,"  etc.,  neccs-  j 
sarily  presupposes  that  information  has  just  been  re-  i 
ceived.    Nor  do  other  constructions,  such  as  the  sup 
plying  a  T3O  [informant]  (Maurer),  or  the  change  of 

in  to  inS  taking  the  verb  impersonally:  "one  told 
David  "  (Keil  [Eng.  A.  V.]),  or  the  change  of  TVfl  to  pll 

with  impersonal  construction  of  the  rerb:  "and  on  the 
way  one  announced"  (B6ttch.),  commend  themselves, 
because  of  their  arbitrariness  and  violent  character. 


^  . 

q.l.  That  lie  was  in  close  friendship  with  the 
king  is  shown  by  his  repeated  designation  as 
"David's  friend,"  ver.  37  ;  xvi.  1(5;  1  Ciir.  xxvii. 

I  33.—  The  Arkib;  from  the  city  Krek  in  F.phniim, 
on  its  south  border  near  Atharoth  i.Jo.-h.  xvi.  2). 

I  llushai  came  to  in>;t  David,  had  const  c|iiently 
preceded  him  in  the  flight  [or  else,  had  I.een  out 
of  the  eity].  The  "  torn  garment  and  tin-  earth 
on  the  head"  betoken  hi-  grief,  r<,mp.  1  Sam.  iv. 
12.  [According  to  I'-raun  this  garment  wa>  like 
a  surplice,  with  sleeves,  worn  commonly  bv  men 

Of  rank  and  position  (Patrick).—  Tu.]—  Ver.  33 

'  S<1-  —  David,  however,  suggests  to  llushai  to  re 
turn  to  Jerusalem.  If  thou  pass  on  with  me, 
thou  wilt  be  a  burden  to  me  —  \\h\,  it  i-  not 
said.  Kwald  thinks  it  was  because  he  was  not 
used  to  war;  hut  the  matter  in  hand  now  was  not 
war,  but  llight.  Clerietis  siippo-es  that  lie  was  a 
talented  and  prudent  man,  but  not  a  warrior,  and 
so  Keil.  Thenius:  "  thou  wouldst  thus  increase 
my  cares."  Pn,li:ihly  David  thinks  that  llushai 
would  impede  his  llight,  either  heeau.-e  he  was 
old,  or  heeause,  as  the  king's  intimate  frii  nd  and 
confidential  counsellor  he  would  require  special 
care.  Uy  entering  Absalom's  service,  he  thinks, 
llushai  may  foil  Ahithophel's  j>lans  (ver.  \\-\\ 
and  through  the  priests'  sons  keep  him  informed 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  .Jerusalem.  Ilu-hai  i-  to 
say  to  Absalom  :  Thy  servant,  O  king.  I  will 
be  :  thy  father's  servant  was  I  formerly  ; 
but  now—  well,*  I  am  thy  servant.  [This 
was  not  honest,  hut  it  was  according  to  the  policy 


practiced  in  those  days,  and  indeed  in  all  ages. 
\\hieh  Proeopius  (ia/a-us  approves  so  far  as  to 
say  that  "a  lie  told  for  a  good  end  is  equivalent 
to  truth."  lint  1  dare  not  jiistit'v  such  doctrine 
i  Patrick).— Tu.]—[  Vers.  35,3(5.  /adok  and  Ahia- 
thar  and  their  sons  are  to  participate  in  the  .-tra- 
tagem  of  llushai,  and  their  moral  position  in  the 
matter  is  perhaps  the  same  as  hi.-  and  David's. 
Up.  Patrick's  judgment  above  cited  is  hardly  too 
severe.  This  was  not  an  ordinary  stratagem; 
these  men,  Zadok  and  the  rest,  were  not  simply 
spies,  but  we  can  avoid  calling  them  traitors  only 
by  supposing  that  the  priests  were  not  recognized 
as  adherents  of  Absalom,  but  as  indifferent  non- 
combatants,  or  as  friends  of  David.  — Ti:.]  —  Ver. 
.'!7.  llushai  returned  to  Jerusalem  at  the  same 
timef  that  Absalom  entered  the  city.  The  addi 
tion  of  the  Vulg.:  "and  Ahithophel  with  him" 
was  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  xvi.  !•")  (Thenius). 

xvi.  1-14.  Two  disturbing  experiences  \v\  David's 
flight  continued  from  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.— 1)  Vers.  1-4.  Mcrtingwith  '/. ibn,  and 
the  hitter's  calumny  against  Mcphibosheih. — Ver. 
1.  When  David  was  a  little  past  the  top  [of 
Olivet],  the  point  where  he  met  Hushai  (xv.  32). 
On  Ziba,  Mephibosheth's  servant,  see  ix.  2  sq. 
He  came  lo  meet  David,  had  therefore  gone  on  in 
advance  of  the  army  (as  llushai  did)  in  order 
more  easily  to  secure  David's  attention  after  the 

*  The  apodosis  ia  both  times  introduced  by  'JX1, 
comp.  Ew.  §  34S  a. 

f  On  synchronousness  expressed  by  1  with  following 
Impt  (here  N13')  see  Ew.  g  346  6. 
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first  disorder  was  over.  On  two  saddled  asses  he 
brings  a  quantity  of  food,  two  hundred  loaves  of 
bread,  one  hundred  cakes  of  raisins  or  dried 
grapes,  one  hundred  cakes  of  fruit  [probably  fig- 
cakes]  (TraZuOai,  cornp.  the  Sept.  in  Jer.  xl.  10,  12) 
and  a  skin  of  wine. — Ver.  2.  Ziba  states  his  pur 
pose  in  bringing  this  food.*  [His  gift  was  par 
ticularly  thoughtful  and  seasonable. — TR.] — His 
real  wish  was  to  gain  the  king's  favor  and  grati 
tude,  he  being  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  David 
would  come  out  victor  over  his  son. — Ver.  3.  Da 
vid  asks:  " where  is  the  son  (Mepliibosheth)  of 
thy  lord  (Jonathan)?"  ;  to  which  he  replies  with 
the  calumny,  that  Mepliibosheth  had  stayed  in 
Jerusalem,  hoping  to  regain  the  kingdom  of  his 
father  (Jonathan),  who,  if  lie  had  outlived  Saul, 
would  have  been  king.  That  the  helpless  cripple 
had  designs  on  the  throne,  was  an  evident  lie. 
But  David  might  now  believe  it,  partly  because 
the  present  excitement  prevented  quiet  considera 
tion  and  opened  his  mind  to  such  an  insinuation, 
parti v  because  he  feared  the  Sauline  party?  dissa 
tisfied  with  his  government,  might  use  the  confu 
sion  produced  by  Absalom's  insurrection  to  restore 
Saul's  dynasty  under  the  name  of  the  last  scion 
of  his  house.  The  aim  of  Ziba  in  this  calumny 
(xix.  25  sqq.  proves  it  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
such )  was  to  get  possession  of  the  estate  committed 
to  him  for  Mephibosheth's  benefit  (ix.  7  sq.), 
comp.  xix.  27-29.  The  manner  of  Ziba's  trick 
was  this  (xix.  20):  Mephiboshetli,  learning  of 
David's  flight,  had  ordered  asses  saddled  for  him 
self  and  his  servants,  in  order  to  repair  to  the 
king  in  token  of  his  faithful  attachment;  Ziba 
had  taken  the  asses  together  with  the  presents  in 
tended  by  Mepliibosheth  for  the  king,  come  to  the 
latter,  and  left  the  helpless  Mepliibosheth  in  the 
lurch.  He  was  therefore  not  onlv  an  arrant  liar 
and  calumniator,  but  also  an  impudent  thief  and 
traitor.f — Ycr.  4.  Another  example  of  David's 
credulity  and  haste.  lie  believes  Ziba  without 
investigation,  and  bestows  on  him  all  his  mas 
ter's  property.  The  impudent  swindler  replies 
to  this  grace  witli  two  words:  1)  I  bow  my 
self,  that  is,  I  manifest  my  most  humble  and 
devoted  thanks;  2)  may  I  find  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  my  lord,  the  king.  I  commend  my 
self  to  your  further  good-will,  comp.  1  Sam.  i. 
18.  David,  in  the  excitement  of  momentary 
misfortune,  is  here  guilty  of  a  double  wrong,  first 
in  treating  the  faithful  Mepliibosheth  as  a  traitor, 
and  then  in  royally  rewarding  the  false  and  slan 
derous  Ziba. 

2)  Vers.  5-14.  Shimei  curses  David.  The  flight 
reaches  Bahurim,  on  the  position  of  which  place 
see  on  iii.  16,  Thenius  in  loco  and  KaufFer's  bibl. 
Stud.  II.  154. —  [It  was  between  Mount  Olivet 
and  the  Jordan,  but  the  exact  site  is  unknown. — 
TR.] — Shimei  was  of  the  race  of  Saul's 
house.— [See  the  lists  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  1  Chr. 
viii.  1  sqq.  Some  identifv  him  (but  doubtfully) 
with  the  Cush  of  the  title 'of  Ps.  vii.— TR.]  This 


*  For  Kethib  Dnnl  (an  obvious  clerical  error) 
read  DTlSnV  [Some  MSS.  and  edd.  have  this  Qeri  in 

the  text— Tn.  | 

f  ["  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Mephiboshetli 
was  quite  guiltless  or  not.  If  Ps.  exvi.  was  composed 
after  the  quelling  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  ver.  11  may 
contain  David's  confession  of  a  hasty  judgment  in  the 
matter"  (Bib.  Cow.)— TE.] 


explains  his  rage  against  David,  which  he  here 
vents  in  curses  and  revilings  and  in  throwing 
stones  at  him  and  his  followers.  [Such  virulence 
is  to  this  day  exhibited  in  the  East  towards  fallen 
greatness.  Josephus  states  (Ant.  7,  9,  7)  that 
Bahurim  lay  off  the  main  road,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  account  of  Shimei's  behaviour 
(Smith's  Bib.-Dict.,  Art.  Bahurim). — TR.] — Ver. 
7  sqq.  Out,  out,  namely,  out  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  land.  He  calls  David  "  thou  bloody 
man"  probably  because  he  ascribed  to  him  the 
murder  of  Ishbosheth  and  Abner  (iii.  27  sqq.; 
iv.  6  sqq.),  of  which  he  was  wholly  guiltless. 
[Others,  less  probably,  think  also  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  and  even  of  Uriah. — TR.]  The  mis 
fortune  [Eng.  A.  V.  not  so  well  "  mischief"] 
that  Absalom's  insurrection  had  brought  on  him 
he  regards  as  a  punishment  from  God,  because 
he  had  become  king  in  Saul's  stead.  This  shows 
how  embittered  Saul's  kindred  were  over  David's 
elevation  to  the  throne,  and  how,  therefore,  Ziba's 
slander  against  Mepliibosheth  found  readier  ac 
ceptance  with  David.  [Shimei  is  here  so  far 
devout  and  religious  that  he  ascribes  the  present 
state  of  things  wholly  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel;  but  he  ignores  Samuel's  sentence  of  re 
jection  (1  Sam.  xv.),  and  otherwise  shows  a  bad 
spirit. — TR.] — Ver.  9.  [Alixhai  wishes  to  kill 
Shimei,]  On  Abishai  compare  ii.  23  sq.;  iii.  30. 
The  'Mead  dog"  is  the  expression  of  the  ex- 
tremest  vileness  and  badness,  comp.  ix.  8.  Abi 
shai  appears  here  as  in  chaps,  ii.,  iii.  [and  1 
Sam.  xxvi.  8]  violent  and  revengeful.  He  wishes 
to  make  Shimei  atone  for  his  reviling  with  his 
head. — Ver.  10.  [David  restrains  Abishai.] — 
Ye  sons  of  Zeruiah.  Joab  is  here  joined  with 
his  brother  (as  in  ii.  23),  being  probably  of  the 
same  opinion  with  him.  "What  is  there  to  me 
and  to  you?''  (comp.  John  ii.  4,  ri  kiml  Kal  aol  • 
Josh.  xxii.  24;  1  Kings  xvii.  18;  for  the  thought 
comp.  Luke  ix.  52-50),  that  is,  what  have  I  in 
common  with  you?  [Eng.  A.  V. :  what  have  I 
to  do  with  you?].  David  decidedly  repels  Abi- 
shai's  suggestion,  saying:  I  have  here  no  feeling 
in  common  with  you ;  we  are  different  persons ; 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  in  such  self- 
help  and  revenge.  He  bases  this  strict  prohibit  ion 
on  the  admonition  that  Shimei's  cursing  is  by  dis 
pensation  of  God.  The  marginal  reading:  "so 
let  him  curse,  for  the  Lord"  [so  Eng.  A.  V.], 
and  the  insertion  of  Sept.  and  Vulg. :  ''and  let 
him  alone"  (following  the  "let  him  alone"  of 
ver.  11)  after  "sons  of  Zeruiah,"  are  explanations 
owing  their  origin  to  the  difficulty  that  the  text 
presented  when  the  first  particle  (*3)  was  taken 
as  causal  (  =  ''for"  or  "because"),  the  second 
("31)  being  then  very  harsh.  Kender  both  parti 
cles  by  "when,"  and  begin  the  apodosis  with 
"and  who"  ("P*).  Maurer:  ''when  he  curses 
and  when  Jehovah  has  said  to  him,  Curse  David, 
who  then  shall  say,"  etc.* — Ver.  11  sq.  David 
here  combines  Shimei's  cursing  and  Absalom's 
revolt  under  the  point  of  view  of  the  divine  per 
mission  and  causation ;  and  the  fresh  reference 
to  this  divine  cause  shows  how  deeply  in  his 
pious  heart  David  feels  in  this  misfortune  also 
the  blows  of  God's  chastening  hand.  ''  The 


*  [On  the  text  see  "  Text,  and  Gram."— TR.] 
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repetition  of  the:  And  he  said,  is  not  superflu 
ous,  for  the  discourse  is  addressed  to  more  persona 
than  before"  (Thenius).  How  much  more 
the  Benjamite,  that  is,  the  member  of  Saul's 
tribe,  who  hate  me.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
such  a  one  reviles  me,  when  my  own  son  seeks 
mv  life.  David  thus  shows  that  from  a  purely 
human  point  of  view  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
course  proposed  by  Abishai. — Yer.  12.  ''Per 
haps  the  Lord  will  look  on  my  iniquity."  In 
stead  of  this  ('JUl )  the  Qeri  or  margin  has  "  mv 
eye"  ('J'^)>  that  is,  the  Lord  will  perhaps  look 
on  "  my  tears,"  the  Masorites  [ancient  Jewish 
editors  of  the  Ileb.  text]  not  being  able  to  com 
prehend  how  David,  guiltless  in  respect  to  this 
reviling,  could  acknowledge  himself  guilty.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  change  the  text  to  "  my 
affliction"  f'Jj£,  Then.,  Kw.  [Kng.  A.  V.]),  but 
to  retain  the  idea  of  quilt,  since  David  deeply 
feels  that  he  has  ollended,  not,  indeed,  in  the 
matter  mentioned  by  Shimci,  but  against  the 
Lord.  God's  "looking  on  His  iniquity"  can 
then  be  only  a  gracious  and  merciful  looking. 
"  Perhaps  the  Lord  will  requite  me  good  for  the 
curse  that  has  come  on  me  this  day/'  since  1 
patientlv  bear  it  as  a  chastisement  of  His  hand. 
Retain  the  text  "my  curse"  =  the  curse  that  has 
befallen  me,  against  the  Qeri  "his  curse"  [Kng. 
A.  Y.],  that  is,  Shimei's.  [It  seems  more  in 
accordance  with  the  thought  here  to  read  "  my 
affliction"  instead  of  "my  iniquity;"  see  "Text, 
and  Gram."  David's  humility  is  seen  in  his 
<(  perhaps;"  he  will  not  be  sure  of  the  divine 
blessing  (Patrick).  His  feeling  towards  Shimei 
here  seems  to  be  controlled  by  an  overpower 
ing  sense  of  God's  chastising  providence.  lie 
does  not  exonerate  his  reviler,  but  feels  that 
at  this  moment  it  is  not  his  business  to  asssert 
his  right,  but  only  to  bow  under  God's  hand. 
The  misfortune  that  has  befallen  him  is  so  terri 
ble  that  he  thinks  Shimei's  addition  to  it  only 
natural.  Afterwards  (xix.  23)  under  the  gene 
rous  impulses  of  victory,  he  pardons  him,  but 
finally  ( 1  Kings  ii.  8,  9)  hands  him  over  to  Solo 
mon's  vengeance.  Whatever  his  feeling  in  this 
last  act,  it  is  clear  that  now  his  humble  sense  of 
God's  chastisement  has  driven  all  self-assertion 
and  revenge  from  his  heart. — Tit.]. — Yer.  13.  Shi 
mei's  rage  is  increased,  it  would  seem,  by  David's 
quiet  behaviour  ;  he  runs  along  the  side  of  the 
acclivity  (by  which  the  road  passed)  opposite  him, 
cursing  and  throwing  stones  at  David  and  his 
followers. — Ver.  14.  David's  arrival  in  "Ajephim" 
[Eng.  A.  V. :  "weary"].  A  place  of  this  name, 
indeed,  is  not  known;  but  that  is  no  ground 
against  its  existence.  If  the  word  be  rendered 
"  weary,"  no  place  is  named  to  which  they  came, 
as  the  word  "  there  "  indicates.  This  place  was 
certainly  not  Bahurim  [ver.  5],  forxvii.  18 shows 
that  David's  rest-place  was  beyond  Bahurim  tow 
ards  the  Jordan,  the  priests'  sons  having  hidden 
at  Bahurim,  and  then  gone  on  farther  towards 
David.  [7?i7>.  Com.  suggests  that  Ajephim  was  a 
caravansary,  for  which  the  meaning  of  the  word 
(weary)  would  be  appropriate. — TR.]. — The  ex 
act  statement  of  the  localities  of  David's  flight 
[and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  history  of  the  day  of 
flight— TR.]  is  remarkable ;  comix  xv.  17,  23,  30. 
32;  xvi.  1,  5,  13,  14. 


HISTORICAL    AND   TIIKOUXJICAL. 

1.  The  start  iny-point  of  the  i<hatt>-rin<i  of  the 
theocratic  kinnilum  till  its  very  cxi.-U  nee  was 
threatened  is  found  in  the  disruption  of  David's 
house  ami  family  by  the  crimes  of  his  two  oldest 
sons.  From  the  royal  household  itself  comes  the 
seducer  of  the  people  to  conspiracy  an. 1  in>urrec- 
tion  against  the  divinely  ordained  government  of 
David.  From  the  morally  corrupt  -oil  of  the 
royal  court,  who.-e  highe-t  otlieials  break  faith 
and  rise  again>t  tin-  kingly  government,  -(.rings 
the  evil  >pirit  ithe  confederate  of  that  i-educer) 
that  drags  the  people  into  revolution.  lint  the 
success  of  Absalom  and  his  accomplice  shows  that 
in  tin'  nation  itwlj  there  was  alnadv  di.--en.-ion 
with  the  Davidic  government  and  a  process  of 
disintegration  that  co-opi  rated  with  Al.-alom's 
act  of  insurrection  ;  if  there  had  not  bei  u  wide 
spread  dissatisfaction  at  delects  and  wrongs  in 
administration  of  justice,  Absalom's  ireaeln  nms 
conduct  could  not  have  had  so  great  and  immedi 
ate  results.  If  the  bonds  of  fnUliti/  ami  ol»  </i<  nee, 
which  before  held  the  people  to  David,  had  not 
been  sorely  loosened,  Absalom  could  not  have 
straightway  turned  "the  heart  of  the  in.  n  of  Is 
rael"  from  him.  And  it  is  David's  own  tribe, 
Jit<ln/i,  whence  the  rebellion  proceeds  and  is  car 
ried  on.  Absalom's  gencral-in -chief  is  Amasa,  a 
near  kinsman  of  Joab  and  David  ;  his  counsellor 
is  Ahithophel  of  Giloh  in  Judah  ;  and  the  in-nr- 
reetion  begins  at  Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  the 
tribe.  u  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  dissa- 
tisfaction  in  David's  own  tribe.  Indeed  this  tribe 
murmurs  and  holds  back  after  Al»aloin  is  slain, 
and  the  other  tribes  submit.  The  hereditary  tribe 
jealousy  and  the  old  opposition  between  Judah 
and  the  others,  are  not  extinct"  i  Kw.  Ili.-t.  111., 
p.  239).  The  first  impulse  to  the  insurrection 
was  given  in  Judah,  and  in  Judah  its  elieets  are 
longest  to  be  seen. 

If  we  inquire,  indeed,  concerning  the  innermost 
(/rounds  and  causes  of  the  insurrection  and  the  na 
tional  disintegration,  we  mu>t  first  and  chiefly 
note  the  treachery  of  Absalom  and  his  accomplice, 
which  was  combined  with  lnjpnerii*y  and  with  kind 
ness  oflered  as  a  bribe,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fickleness  and  unfaithfulness  of  the  people.  The 
ambition  of  Absalom  and  his  associates  used  all 
means  to  befool  the  people  and  win  their  favor. 
And  during  time  of  peace  the  God-fearing  sense 
that  saw  in  David  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  the 
God-chosen  king,  had  been  lost  by  a  great  part  of 
the  people.  Perhaps,  also,  David  had  erred  in 
the  government  of  the  nation  and  State  as  of  his 
house,  and  was  partly  to  blame  for  the  popular  dis 
satisfaction.  All  these  ethical  factors  combined 
to  produce  the  present  disintegration. — But,  over 
against  this  manifold  human  guilt,  David,  looking 
at  his  present  misfortune  from  the  highest  point 
of  view,  the  theocratic,  recognizes  in  it  a  divine 
punishment  (comp.  xii.  10,  11), beneath  which  he 
humbly  bows.  Such  a  recognition  is  contained  in 
his  flight  vr'H bout  attempt  to  withstand  the  insur 
rection.  He  goes  his  way  a  fugitive  in  tears,  bow 
ing  humbly  and  quietly  beneath  God's  hand. 
"  The  Lord  hath  commanded  him" — this  is  the 
expression  of  his  submission  to  God.  This  is  the 
source  of  his  humble  tranquillity,  as  he  pursues 
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his  fugitive  way,  of  his  childlike  submission  to 
God's  will  ("  let  Him  do  to  me  as  seerneth  Him 
good")  and  of  the  gentle  patience  with  which  he 
takes  men's  wickedness  without  return  in  word  or 
deed,  and  bears  it  as  a  dispensation  of  (rod.  But 
in  all  this  there  shows  itself  at  the  same  time  the 
fruit  of  this  sorrowful  experience :  it  proves  to 
him  a  real  visitation;  he  turns  anew  to  his  God 
with  humble  obedience  and  childlike  trust ;  ha 
ving  obtained  forgiveness  of  sins,  he  makes  these 
sufferings  as  a  paternal  chastisement  minister  to 
the  purification  and  sanctification  of  his  heart  and 
mind.  "  Only  through  new  wrestling  with  the 
divine  grace,  only  through  humble  submission  to 
Jehovah's  righteous  chastisement  can  he  succeed 
in  passing  safely  through  this  valley  of  death- 
shade." 

2.  Penitent  humility  shows  itself  in  the  truly 
pious  in  patient  endurance  of  ills  that  they  must 
recognize  as  the  consequence  of  their  own  guilt 
and  accept  as  a  chastisement  and  means  of  puri 
fication,  as  well   as   in  the  rejection  of  the  self- 
willed  efforts  of  others  to  ward  off' the  evil  or  take 
vengeance  on  its  originators. 

3.  To  this  period  is  to  be  referred  (with  most 
expositors)  the  origin  of  Psalm  xli.  and  lv.   Both 
Psalms  have,  as  Delitzach   rightly  observes,  "the 
most  marked  historical,  individual  physiognomy ;" 
they  are  mourning  Psalms,  picturing  the   hosti- 

.lity  and  falseness  of  numerous  adversaries  of  the 
singer,  and  especially  lamenting  the  faithlessness 
of  a  trusted  friend  and  counsellor,  with  whom  his 
numerous  enemies  are  combined.  The  statement 
in  '2  Sam.  xvi.  23  sho\vs  how  near  Ahithophel 
stood  to  David  as  friend  and  counsellor,  and  how 
much  importance  the  latter  attached  to  his  counsel. 
According  to  Ps.  xli.  a  long  sickness  of  the  Psalm 
ist  is  the  occasion  for  his  enemies  to  employ  all 
their  false  and  treacherous  arts  against  him.  In 
the  midst  of  this  suffering  he  implores  the  divine 
mercy  and  help,  recognizing  and  bearing  the  suf 
fering  as  chastisement  for  sin,  yet  affirms  his  con 
viction  of  God's  favor  towards  him  as  His  servant, 
the  uprightness  of  his  heart,  his  firm  confidence 
in  the  saving  grace  of  the  Lord,  who  will  not  let 
his  enemies  triumph  over  him,  and  (without  ex 
pressing  any  revengeful  desires,  Hupfeld),  holds 
in  view  the  just  requital  that  will  overtake  his 
enemies,  "  to  which  he,  as  a  just  king,  was 
pledged"  (Moll).  InPs.lv.  the  abruptness  of 
the  words,  the  excited  haste  of  the  discourse  and 
the  anguished  tone  of  the  Psalmist  indicate  a 
worsened  situation,  the  extreme  danger  from  the 
insurrection,  which  had  now  flamed  openly  out. 
By  the  hostility  of  his  opponents  he  is  brought  to 
Uttermost  distress  (vers.  2-6  [Eng.  A.  V.  1-5]). 
He  wishes  for  the  wings  of  a  dove,  to  find  a  refuge 
in  the  wilderness  (7-9  [6-8]),  while  in  the  city 
and  on  its  walls  are  violence  and  deceit  (10-12 
9—11]),  and  a  formerly  trusted  friend  and  compa- 
nion  joins  his  enemies  (13-15  [12-14]),  who  are 
united  with  the  hypocritical  and  faithless  man 
(21,  22  [20,  21]).  'On  these  enemies  he  invokes 
destruction  as  divine  punishment  for  their  insur 
rection  against  the  Lord's  Anointed,  and  for  their 
wickedness  from  which  they  do  not  turn  (16-20 
[15-19]).  In  this  extreme  need  (corresponding 
exactly  to  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of 
Absalom's  rebellion)  the  Psalmist  exhorts  his 
own  soul  to  bear  patiently  the  burden  of  suffering 


sent  by  the  Lord,  or  rather,  to  cast  it  on  Him, 
and  expresses  the  firm  hope  and  confidence,  that 
the  Lord  will  deliver  the  righteous  bv  punish 
ing  evil-doers,  concluding  with  the  energetic 
exclamation  of  unconditional  trust  in  God : — 
"  But  I,  1  trust  in  Thee !"— These  traits  of  humble 
submission  to  God's  will  and  confident  hope  in  His 
help  answer  precisely  to  David's  frame  of  mind  as 
given  in  history.  [The  correctness  of  the  fore 
going  historical  explanation  of  these  two  Psalms 
is  very  doubtful.  Ps.  xli.  was  written  while  the 
author  was  still  on  a  bed  of  sickness  (ver.  1 1  [10]), 
as  David  certainly  was  not  when  he  heard  of 
Ahithophel's  treachery.  The  alleged  connection 
between  the  two  Psalms  as  portraying  the  rise  and 
full  bursting-forth  of  the  rebellion  is  impossible; 
for  David  did  not  hear  of  it  till  it  was  consum 
mated.  As  to  Ps.  lv.,  its  writer  seems  to  be  in  the 
city  (vers.  9-12  [8-11]),  nor  does  the  history  say 
anything  of  such  intimate  relations  between  Da 
vid  and  Ahithophel  as  are  indicated  in  ver.  15 
[14];  it  was  Hushai  that  was  David's  friend. — 
Of  course  the  religious  value  of  these  Psalms  is 
not  affected  by  our  ignorance  of  their  date  and 
authorship. — Til.] 

4.  This  event  of  David's  history  is  of  typical 
significance  for  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  in  connec 
tion  with  the  betrayal  of  Judas  Iscariot,  of  which 
Jesus  (John  xiii.  IS)  says,  referring  to  Ps.  xli.  10 
[9]  ("  he  that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up 
his  heel  against  me")  that  it  happened  "that  the 
Scripture  might  be  fulfilled."  The  Old  Testa 
ment  prediction  of  the  betrayal,  assumed  in  John 
xvii.  12  and  Acts  i.  16  must  be  found  (according 
to  our  Lord's  reference  to  Ps.  xli.  10 [9]) in  the 
treachery  of  Ahithophel,  and  the  fate  of  Judas  in 
his  fate.  [This  view  of  typical  significance  falls 
of  course  with  the  failure  to  establish  the  connec 
tion  of  Ps.  xli.  with  this  history.  Our  Lord's  re 
ference  in  John  xiii.  18  is  not  necessarily  more 
than  a  very  general  one.  Acts  i.  16  refers  (see 
ver.  20)  to  Pss.  cix.  8  and  Lxix.  2(>  [25].  Since 
David  suffered  for  his  own  sins,  and  had  probably 
grievously  wronged  Ahithophel  (see  note  on  2 
Sam.  xv.  12)  it  is  hardly  allowable  to  make  him 
herein  typify  Christ,  and  to  regard  Ahithophel  as 
the  forerunner  of  Judas. — TR.] — Further,  the 
separate  incidents  of  David's  flight  are  strikingly 
parallel  to  the  Lord's  way  over  the  same  path  when 
He  was  betrayed  by  Judas.  Though  David  suf 
fered  for  his  many  sins,  he  had  yet  through  peni 
tence  already  obtained  forgiveness  of  sins.  Thus 
he  was  the  righteous  sufferer,  who  could  appeal 
to  God  for  the  purity  of  his  heart  and  the  holi 
ness  of  his  cause.  And  for  this  reason  he  may  be 
regarded  as  a  type  of  Christ,  as  indeed  Christ 
Himself  by  His  reference  to  the  passage  in  Ps.  xli. 
establishes  this  typical  connection. 

5.  It  is  noteworthy,  how  this  break-down  in 
David's  theocratic  government  by  his  own  fault, 
through  family-insurrection  and  popular  defection, 
led  to  its  restoration  and  confirmation.  "  We 
may  say:  just  as  David  falls  away  from  Jehovah, 
to  be  more  firmly  bound  to  him,  so  Israel  turns 
away  from  David,  to  be  (as  the  close  of  the  history 
shows)  more  devotedly  attached  to  him.  The 
prelude  to  this  first  clearing-up  of  the  relations 
between  king  and  people  is  given  in  the  conduct 
of  the  faithful  band  who  stand  firmly  by  David  in 
the  general  defection  "  (Baumgarten)/  God's  in- 
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itrumente  for  building  up  His  kingdom  often  sorely 

injure  it  by  their  sins,  but  receive  therefor  the  deep 
est  humiliations  through  God's  righteous  chastise 
ments,  and  must  to  their  shame  admit  that  lie 
does  not  lor  their  sin  give  His  cause  over  to  ruin, 
but  raises  it  the  more  gloriously  up  from  the  fall 
occasioned  by  this  sin — yea,  uses  them  again  as 
instruments  to  this  end,  in  so  tar  as  thev  go  not 
their  own  way  in  impenitent  self-will  (as  Saul 
did),  but  (like  David)  with  broken  and  grace- 
filled  hearts  go  the  Lord's  way  anil  give  them 
selves  up  wholly  to  His  will. 

IIOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Proof  of  the.  complete  rexiffnatinn  to  the  painful 
leadings  of  the  Lord  occasioned  by  one's  own  fall, 
1)  In  humbly  holding  still  under  the  strokes  of 
God's  hand,  2)  In  patiently  enduring  the  suffer 
ings  inflicted  by  bad  men,  .'{ )  In  quietly  awaiting 
the  Lord's  decision,  whether  He  will  exercise  His 
grace  or  His  justice  towards  us,  and  -1)  In  wisely 
Using  the  means  which  please  (Jod  for  overcoming 
the  evil,  while  decidedly  rejecting  tempting  coun 
sels  that  are  against  (rod's  will. 

[TAYLOR:  Civil  war  is  always  a  terrible  cala 
mitv;  but  when  the  standard  of  rebellion  is  raised 
by  a  son  against  his  father,  we  have  about  the 
most  painful  form  of  strife  of  which  this  earth  can 
be  the  scene That  he  whom  we  have  fon 
dled  in  our  arms  and  nestled  in  our  bo-om,  and 
whose  first  lisping  utterances  have  been  in  the 
attempt  to  call  us  lather,  should  live  to  he  at 
deadlv  fend  with  us,  and  to  attempt  our  destruc 
tion — this  is  misery  indeed.  "  How  sharper  than 
a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  have  a  thankless  child.'' 

-TK.] 

Fit.  ARNDT:  Tn  the  manner  in  which  David 
bears  this  deserved  suffering,  he  appears  to  n< 
again  as  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  in  whom 
faith  purified  and  strengthened  by  repentance  had 
brought  forth  quite  extraordinary  steadfastness, 
fidelity  and  virtue-power,  and  revealed  itself  in  a 
glory  and  elevation  which  throughout  shines  be 
fore  us  a  picture  worthy  of  imitation.  This  faith 
developed  itself  namelv  :  1)  as  obedience,  2)  as 
resignation,  3)  as  prayer. 

Chap.  xv.  l-f>.  STAHKK:  When  one  winks  at 
gross  evil-doers  too  much,  they  become  all  the 
worse.  That  is  the  way  with  rude  and  wanton 
sinners;  the  more  God  attracts  them  by  1 1  is  good 
ness  to  repentance,  the  more  thev  misuse  it  to 
greater  and  more  numerous  sins  (Rom.  ii.  4,  5). — 
J5ERL.  B.  :  Even  the  proofs  of  grace  which  so 
greatly  humble  the  souls  that  draw  near  to  God 
with  simplicity  and  uprightness,  make  hypocrites 
to  be  full  of  pride. — SCHLIKR:  Ambition  plunges 
from  one  sin  into  another;  by  ambition  no  one 
comes  to  anything  right. —  [IlKNRY:  Those  are 
good  indeed  that  arc  good  in  their  own  place,  not 
that  pretend  how  good  they  will  be  in  other  peo 
ple's  places Those  are  commonly  most 

ambitions  of  preferment,  that  are  least  fit  for  it ; 
the  best-qualified  are  the  most  modest  and  self- 
diffident. — HALL  :  No  music  can  be  so  sweet,  to 
the  ears  of  the  unstable  multitude,  as  to  hear  well 
of  themselves,  ill  of  their  governors.  —  SCOTT: 
For  such  is  human  nature,  that  these  arts  and  at 
tainments  go  much  further  in  gaining  the  favor 
of  the  multitude,  than  wisdom  and  justice,  truth 


and  piety,  or  the  most  important  ami  long-con 
tinued  services.  This  is  the  old  hackneyed  way 
for  men,  destitute  of  conscience  or  honor,' to  wind 
themselves  into  important  station*;  and  vet  it  in 
as  much  practiced,  and  as  little  suspected',  a,s  il  it 
were  quite  a  new  discoverv. — Tu.j 

Yers.  7-12.  SciiLiKlt:'lI(,w  often  it  happens 
that  piety  is  for  us  an  outward  thing,  just  as  we 
put  on  a  garment,  and  inwardlv  we  are  strangers 
to  the  matter.— Absalom's  n  hellion  wa>the  Lord's 
chastening Even  when  we  have  found  for 
giveness,  We  |,,,,st  yet  a  1  U  a  V-  feel  the  Lead's 
mighty  hand;  and  this  hand  e.fun  lie-  quite 
heavily  upon  us.—  [Ye-r.  11.  HAM.:  He, w  many 
thousands  are  thus  ignorantlv  mi.-led  into  tlu- 
train  of  error ;  their  simplicity  is  as  worihy  of 
pity,  as  their  misguidance  of  indignation.  Those 
that  will  siifli  i-  themse  Ive  <  to  be  eai  He  d  with  sem- 
i  b  lances  of  truth  and  faithfulness,  nm-t  n. ids  be 
as  far  from  safety  as  innoci  nee.— TK.  j 

Yers.  LI  H|q.  STAKKK:  The  dtar  l.ame-  of  (iod 
and  religion  must  al\\ay-  be  te»  ungodlv  men  a 
cloak  for  their  \viekeelnc-s.-S.  S<IIMIJ'>:  How 
unfaithful  the-  human  hiart  is  toward-  (ieid.  ap- 
] tears  al.-o  from  the  nnlaithlul  hihaviouroi  men 
towards  ihe'ir  gn  ate  -t  I  e  mta. 'tors.  —  I'.i  i;  i  .  U.  : 
David  would  rather  be  ngaided  a-  a  lin  id  man. 
than  resist  God.  He  regarded  Ab-al.  m  as  an 
executor  of'  God's  right<  oii-m  ss  ;  :.cee  r<  iiiL'ly  he 
yields  only  to  (iod.  not  to  Ab-aNm.— (  ne '.an 
scarcely  imagine  the  manifold  invmiions  ol  \\  hi  eh 
(iod's  stiiet  love  make-  Use,  to  eii:eifv  ll.e  eon- 
Verte-d  SOIlU  that  have  (.lice  give  II  tin  lil-elve  -  Up 

thereto.  It  leaves  nothing  in  tlu  m  that  i-  not 
overt  u  rm  d  and  annihilatid.  1  let  on  •  Tl  e  <  .  ( )  Lord, 
all  mountains  must  be  made  le:w  and  all  vallevs 
exalted.  — STAKKK:  <.od  makes  »  \e  n  severe 
temptations  uidurable  for  His  |ee,|,]e'  il  (  e,r.  x. 

I-'!).- — F.     W.     K  Kl    MMA<   MKK  :     Thi-     une\|eeted 

meeting  (with  Ittai  immediately  I  ( tore  the  gaits 
of  the-  city  appeared  to  the  royal  fi.giiive  almost 
like  a  friendly  gneting  eif  his  (iod,  and  dp  pped 
the  fir.-t  .-ootliing  bal-am-dro|  s  inie.  the  |  j.intul 
wounds  of  his  deeply  laevrated  heart.— Si  IIMI:K: 
Here  we'  have'  an  exam  pie  of  what  lri;e  lielelii  v  is, 
and  how  beautiful  it  i-  to  nmain  faithl'ul  to  one's 
king  and  Ion!.  Fiilelity  becomes  a  man,  and 
doubly  becomes  a  Christian. 

Yer.  2")  sej.  CKAMKK:  Everything  that  opposes 
thee,  endure  it,  ami  be  ]iatient  in  everv  soil  of 
trouble  (Ecclufl.  ii.  4).  1  <»r  patience  is  the  best 
way  to  win. — J.  LAN<;K:  Well  for  him  who  has 
so  believing  and  open  an  eye  that  he  can  see 
through  everything  to  God. 

Ver.  MO.  SCHLIKR:  How  instructive  is  this  pic 
ture  of  David  ;  how  humble  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  how  spiritual  is  l.-rael's  king!  "Who  can 
fail  to  see  that  David  on  the  Mount  of  (  Hives  goes 
up  truly  bowed  and  contrite,  with  an  humbled 
and  thoroughly  softened  heart  ?  But  David  knew 
that  the  Lord  cannot  reject  an  humbled  and  bro 
ken  heart.  Therefore  in  all  his  humiliation  he 
is  not  hopeless. — OSIANDKK:  The  more  patiently 
and  humbly  we  submit  ourselves  to  the  cross,  the 
sooner  we  are  released  from  it. —  HKKL.  H.:  The 
too  great  strength  which  one  supposes  himself  to 
possess,  causes  self-conceit ;  weakness,  on  the  con 
trary,  makesa  man  very  little  and  lowIy.-SciiLiER: 
Whence  conies  all  despair,  whence  all  little-faith? 
Is  it  not  because  we  still  hold  ourselves  too  good? 
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And  a  thoroughly  softened  heart  learns  also  more 
and  more  to  take  courage  and  be  comforted,  and 
believes  ever  more  iirmly  that  the  Lord  is  kind 
to  the  humble. 

Ver.  31.  OSIANDER:  The  cunning  and  secret 
assaults  of  our  enemies  and  those  of  the  Gospel 
we  can  best  bear  up  against  and  destroy  through 
fervent  prayer  to  God. — Even  short  prayers  are 
mightv,  if  tluy  only  proceed  from  faith. — STARKE: 
God  can  take  the  wise  in  their  craftiness  (Job  v. 
13;  1  Cor.  iii.  19).  When  wickedness  is  armed 
with  cunning  and  power,  none  but  God  can  over 
come  it. — Even  when  the  need  is  greatest,  (rod 
causes  His  grace  to  be  seen,  and  creates  means 
whereby  the  misfortune  is  a  little  softened. — 
SCIILIER:  Here  we  see  what  David,  who  had  be 
fore  put  all  in  the  Lord's  hand,  did  in  order  really 
to  obtain  the  Lord's  help.  First  of  all  David 
prayed.  But  after  he  has  prayed  he  does  not  lav 
his  hands  in  his  bosom,  but  he  does  what  he  can 
to  get  help.-— It  is  wrong  to  think  we  might  man 
age  the  thing  without  prayer;  but  it  is  not  less 
wrong  if  we  think  that  prayer  alone  does  it,  and 
are  disposed  then  not  to  do  our  dutv  also. 

Chap.  xvi.  1-4.  [ SCOTT:  Selfish  men  often  affect 
to  appear  generous  in  giving  away  the  property 
of  others  for  their  own  advantage,  and  are  great 
adepts  in  address  and  insinuation.  Flatterers  are 
generally  backbiters;  for  it  is  as  easy  to  them  to 
forge  slanders  of  the  absent,  as  to  pretend  a  flec 
tion  and  respect  for  the  present. — Til.]. — -BKRL. 
B. :  Shameful  as  was  this  slander  to  David  against 
the  innocent  Mephibosheth  by  the  false  earner  of 
thanks  and  eye-servant,  in  like  manner  inex- 
cu;able  is  the  credulity  and  forgetful  ness  of  Da 
vid  towards  his  faithful  friend,  Jonathan,  in  that 
he  is  here  so  swift  to  give  a  decree  against  his 
son,  and  does  not  once  investigate  the  accusation 
against  him,  but  condemns  him  unheard,  con 
trary  to  his  own  practical  knowledge. — CRAMER: 
It  is  wrong  to  give  a  decision  at  once  upon  the 
allegations  of  one  side,  and  to  believe  one  party's 
account.  Persons  in  authority  should  guard 
against  this  (Prov.  xiv.  15).  ["  Audi  alteram 
partem."— TR.] 

Vers.  5-14.  STARKE:  Judgment  begins  at  the 
house  of  God  (1  Pet,  iv.  17).  Who  need  wonder 
then  if  Christ  and  all  holy  men  of  God  have  been 
the  world's  execration  and  off-scourings? — • 
SCIILIER:  It  is  always  wrong  to  scorn  and  revile 
an  enemy  ;  and  doubly  wrong  when  it  is  done  to 
an  unfortunate,  whose  sorrow  without  this  might 
almost  break  his  heart. — STARKE:  Pious  men 
should  not  murmur  when  they  are  chastened  by 
the  Lo#d,  but  should  rather  remember  their  sins, 
and  recognize  that  after  God's  strict  judgment 
they  would  well  have  deserved  something  more 
(Mic.  vii.  9). — Even  in  righteous  zeal  one  must 
take  good  account  of  the  time  ;  for  an  untimely 
zeal,  although  righteous,  amounts  to  nothing. — 
SCHLIER  :  The  Lord  controls  even  the  sin  of  men, 
and  where  something  evil  has  been  devised  in 
one's  heart,  God  takes  even  the  evil  into  His  ser 
vice,  and  does  not  suffer  it  to  do  what  the  man 
wishes,  but  God  does  with  it  what  He  wishes. 
Therefore  David  bows,  not  indeed  to  that  insolent 
man,  but  he  bows  to  the  Lord.  He  thinks  of  his 
sin  ;  he  confesses  himself  guilty  and  accepts  even 
the  injustice  that  is  done  him  as  a  wholesome 
medicine.  [HALL  :  Every  word  of  Shimei  was 


a  slander.  He  that  took  Saul's  spear  from  his 
head,  and  repented  to  have  but  cut  the  lap  of  his 
garment,  is  reproached  as  a  man  of  blood.  The 
man  after  God's  own  heart  is  branded  for  a  man 
of  Belial.  He  that  was  sent  for  out  of  the  fields 
to  be  anointed,  is  taxed  for  an  usurper ;  if  Da 
vid's  hands  were  stained  with  blood,  yet  not  of 
Saul's  house.  ...  It  is  not  possible  that  eminent 
persons  should  be  free  from  imputations  ;  inno 
cence  can  no  more  protect  them  than  power. 
-TR.] 

\  er.  9.  BERL.  B. :  It  is  a  strong  sign  of  pride 
to  take  offence  at  everything. — CRAMER:  With 
out  God's  permission  nothing  evil  can  befall  the 
pious  (Acts  xviii.  10). — BERL.  B. :  Almost  all 
men  commit  the  fault  of  looking  to  those  who 
persecute  them,  instead  of  fixing  their  eyes  only 
on  God  and  His  holy  command.  And  this  causes 
all  the  great  sufferings  that  are  experienced  in 
such  a  case,  the  bitterness  and  the  aversion  that 
are  felt  for  persecutors.  David  also  did  indeed 
commit  precisely  this  fault,  when  Nabal  refused 
him  bread,  on  which  account  he  also  repented 
afterwards.  But  as  he  has  now  gone  further, 
everything  comes  to  him  as  a  command  of  God, 
and  his  eye  discerns  God's  direction  in  every 
thing.  Therefore  he  Buffered  patiently,  without 
growing  indignant. — David  is  here  above  mea 
sure  edifying  in  his  behaviour,  and  beautifully 
teaches  us  in  what  wav  we  should  bear  every  sort 
of  cross,  and  in  all  oppression,  injustice  and  dis 
tress  should  bow  and  humble  ourselves,  not  be 
fore  man  but  before  God  from  whom  everything 
comes.  There  is  nothing  that  amid  all  injustice 
and  sufferings  from  men  more  quiets  our  mind 
and  gives  it  peace  than  this  consideration,  that 
nothing  befalls  us  through  the  wickedness  of  men 
without  God's  holy  and  wise  government. —  [MAU 
RICE  :  To  have  his  people's  heart  stolen  from  him, 
to  have  his  child  for  his  enemv,  to  be  deserted  by 
his  counsellors,  to  lose  his  kingdom,  to  be  mocked 
and  cursed, — this  was  rough  discipline  surely. 
But  he  had  desired  it ;  he  had  said  deliberately, 
"  Make  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me."  And  that  blessing, — if  it  was  granted 
him  in  part  at  once,  if  he  rose  up  from  that  very 
prayer  a  freed  man  with  a  free  spirit, — yet  was  to 
be  realized  through  his  whole  life  and  to  be  se 
cured  by  methods  which  he  certainly  would  not 
have  devised  or  chosen  for  himself. — Ver.  11. 
HALL:  Even  while  David  laments  the  rebellion 
of  his  son,  he  gains  by  it,  and  makes  that  the  ar 
gument  of  his  patience,  which  was  the  exercise  of 
it.  The  wickedness  of  an  Absalom  may  rob  his 
father  of  comfort,  but  shall  help  to  add  to  hia 
father's  goodness.  It  is  the  advantage  of  great 
crosses,  that  they  swallow  up  the  less. — TR.] 

Ver.  12.  CRAMER:  It  is  a  great  consolation  in 
suffering,  to  have  a  good  conscience  (Ps.  vii.  4;  1 
Pet.  iii.  16). — OSIAXDER:  If  we  patiently  leave 
vengeance  to  God,  we  move  Him  to  cover  us  with 
I  blessings  in  place  of  the  evil  we  have  suffered. — 
STARKE  :  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  cross  we  should 
not  allow  our  hope  and  trust  in  God  to  sink  (Heb. 
x.  35;  Kom.  v.  3-5).— BERL.  B. :  David  suffers 
the  evil  with  a  gentle,  quiet  and  humble  spirit, 
and  hopes  that  for  this  evil  God  will  send  him 
good.  And  this  hope  did  not  deceive  him. — Ver. 
13.  David  acted  like  one  who  does  not  turn  at  the 
barking  of  a  dog,  and  thereby  gives  you  this  les- 
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son :  If  yon  know  well  what  you  have  inwardly 
within  yourself,  you  will  not  can.'  what  men  say 
outwardly  about  you. — SCHLIKH:  We  should  re 
ceive  as  from  the  Lord's  hand  the  wrongs  that 
assail  us,  and  if  men  insull  and  revile  us  we 
should  not  look  at  men  hut  at  the  Lord,  who  rules 
and  guides  every  thing.-fWoRDSWORTlI :  S.  (ire- 
gory  observes  that  David  was  thus  brought  to  a 
deeper  sense  of  his  own  sins,  and  was  exercised 
in  true  repentance,  and  so  found  eause  to  be 
thankful  for  these  indignities,  whieh  made  him 
nearer  and  dearer  to  ( Jod.  It  was  a  wi<e  saying 
of  S.  Chrysostom  that  "no  man  is  ever  really 
hurt  by  any  one  but  himself."  And  even  the 
heathen  poet  could  bless  heaven  for  injuries,  and 
say,  "  It  is  a  most  wretched  fortune  to  have  no 
enemy." —  HALL:  In  good  dispositions,  injury 
unanswered  grows  wearied  of  itself,  and  dies  in  a 
volnntarv  remorse;  but  evil  natures  grow  pre 
sumptuous  upon  forbearance. — Tu.] 

[xv.  I).  Stealing  the  /x-op/c'.s  h<-arts.  1  )  The 
king — his  weak  negligence  in  not  preventing,  nor 
even  perceiving  all  this.  Men  in  responsible 
positions  should  be  always  on  their  guard.  "2) 
The  demagogue;  a)  his  ostentation  (ver.  1  i,  /» i  his 
painstaking  ( vers.  2,  (i),  c)  his  (latteries  ( vers.  .'5, 
5),  d)  his  lavish  promises  (ver.  4).  .'>)  The  peo 
ple — their  folly  in  being  duped  by  transparent 


arts-— the  net  spread  in  their  very  sight,  and  they 
go  in  ( I'rov.  i.  17  i. — Tu.J 

[  Yers.  7,  S.  To  make  pretended  dwtmtncxfi  a 
cloak  for  wicked  designs,  is  one  of  tin-  im  st  hei 
nous  sins  ;i  man  can  po.-siblv  commit.—  Yers.  1D- 
'Jl .  David  and  Ittai — unsellish  genero.-itv,  and 
unselfish  fidelity. — Yi  rs.  '2~>,  '_'•>.  Si  n<liiig  back 
the  ark.  ai  David  does  not  suppose  the  presence 
of  the  ark  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  ( iod's 
presence.  Contract  1  Sam.  iv.  -1,  ~>.  l>  He  does 
not  despair  of  (toil's  favor.  <•  <  He  i<  resigned  to 
liod's  will.  I'omp.  1  Sam.  iii.  IS.  Tic.  j 

[xvi.  0-13.  Darid  and  Shimfi:  1)  The  baseness 
of  sci/.ing  a  time  of  calamity  to  revile.  And  en 
couraged  bv  finding  it  unpunished  i  ver.  !•'>). 
Comp.  xix.  1(.',  'JO.  '2<  Tbe  false  accusations.  As 
to  ''the  house  of  Saul,"  David  had  been  neither 
a)  bloodv,  nor  h  I  wicked  in  general.  He  \\a-  in 
deed  "in  bis  calamity"  beeau.-c  of  his  sin-,  but 
they  were  not  what  Shimei  charged.  Kevilers  of 
the  unfortunate  often  accuse  falsely.  3i  David's 
devout  patience  under  irross  insult.  I\f presses 
the  resentment  o'.'  bis  nephew,  a,  This  in-ult  is 
a  trifle  compared  with  Absalom's  course,  d  ;  Da 
vid  accepts  tlie  reviling  as  a  punishment  from 
Jehovah,  ri  lie  has  hope  that  Jehovah  may  yet 
requite  him  for  it  ^coiup.  xv.  lioj. — Tit.J 


2.  Absalom  in  Jerusalem.     His  Evil  Deed  through  Ahithophel's  Evil  Counsel.     The  Design? 
Latter  against  David  thwarted  by  llushai's  Counsel. 
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AND  Absalom  and  all  the  people  the  men  of  Israel1  eame   to   Jerusalem,   and 
lithophel  with  him.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Hushai  the  Archite  [Arkitel 
David's  friend2  was  come  unto  Absalom,  that  Hushai  said    unto   Absalom,   God 

17  save  [Long  live]  the  kins:,  God  save  [Long  live]  the  king.     And  Absalom  f-aid  to 
Hushai,  Is  this  thy  kindness  to  thy  friend?  why  wentest  thou  not  with  thy  friend? 

18  And  Hushai  said  unto  Absalom,  Nay  ;s  but  whom  the  Lord  [Jehovah]   and  this 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

i  [Ver.  15.  This  phrase.  in  which  tho  "nil  the  people"  is  put  in  apposition  with  "men  of  Israel"  (nni  :  "all 
;he  people  of  tho  men  of  Israel."  as  Rrdmann  renders),  is  peculiar,  and  is  variously  changed  by  tl 
Sept.  :  "all  tho  mon  of  Israel;"  Svr.,  Arab.:  "nil  the  people  that  were  with  him,  and  nil   Israel;     \  ulg.  :  "all  1 
people."     Sept.  and  Villa,  mnv  have  omitted  half  tho  expression  for  simplicity  'and  they  retain  different  halves), 
5nd  the  Hetxtext  itself  may  be  a  duplct,  arisen  from   a  marginal   explanation.     Thenius: 
words  (SiOBr   ITX)   MS.  Cantab.  1  has   I^X  l^X  (aMcd  by  Syr.  and  Arab.),  which  eame  from  the  fact  that  in 
some  MS.  that  was  copied,  the  words  'fcr   'K  (men  of  Israel)  stood  under  the  IPX   *^17X  (that  were  with  him)  of 
the  preceding  verse  (Kennieott,  st/p.  rat.  text.  Hcb.,  449)."—  TB.] 

»  [Ver.  16.  Sept.:  apx^ralpo^  las  above  \v.32)  —  'Apxl  «Tarpo«.—  Hnshai's  address  to  Absalom  is  literally:  "live 
the  king!  live  the  king!"  given  once  only  in  Sept.  nnd  Arabic.  —  TR.] 

»  fVor.  18.  Thonius  and  Erdmann  render:  "Not  (i.  e.  I  go  not  with  David),  because,"  ctt.    Hut  it 
that  Hushai  would  make  his  negation  with  one  word,  and  usage  establishes  the  sense  o 

Eng.  A.  V.  :  "  nay,  but,"  or,  "  nay,  for,"  see  Ge9.  Lex.  s.  r.  X*7  2.-The  Kethib  xS  in  this  verse  is  approved  by 
De  Rossi  against  the  Qeri  iS,  which  seems  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  versions,  even  by  Syriac  and  Arab.,  which 
make  the  sentence  interrogative.  The  Kethib  (xS)  would  be  interrogative,  and  would  require  a  preposition 
before  1E7X-—  TB.] 
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people  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  choose,  his  will  I  be,  and  with  him  will  I  abide. 

19  And  again  [in  the  second  place],  whom  should  I  serve?  should  I  not  serve  in  the 
presence  of  his  son  ?4  as  I  have  served  in  thy  father's  presence,  so  will  I  be  in  thy 
presence. 

20  Then  said  Absalom  [And  Absalom  eaid]  to  Ahithophel,  Give  [ins.  ye]  counsel 

21  among  you  [om.  among  you5]  what  we  shall  do.     And  Ahithophel  said   unto  Ab 
salom,  Go  in  unto  thy  father's  concubines,  which  [whom]  he  hath  left  to  keep   the 
house  ;  and  all  Israel  shall  hear  that  thou  art  abhorred  of  [art  become  loathsome 
to6]  thy  father,  then  [and]  shall  [om.  shall]  the  hands  of  all   that  are  with  thee 

22  [ins.  shall]  be  strong.     So  [And]  they  spread  Absalom  a  tent  upon  the  top  of  the 
house  [on  the  roof],  and  Absalom  went  in  unto  his  father's  concubines  in  the  sight 

23  of  all  Israel.     And  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  which  he  counselled  in  those  days, 
was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  at  the  oracle  [of  the  word]  of  God  ;  so  was  all  the 
counsel  of  Ahithophel  both  with  David  and  with  Absalom. 

CH.  XVII.   1.     MOREOVER  [And]  Ahithophel  said   unto    Absalom,    Let7   me   now 
choose  out  twelve  thousand  men,  and  I  will  arise  and  pursue  after  David  this  night  ; 

2  And  I  will  come  upon  him  while  he  is  weary  and  weak-handed,  and  will   make 
him  afraid,  and  all  the  people  that  are  with  him  shall  flee,  and  I  will  smite   the 

3  king  only;  And  I  will  bring  back  all  the  people  unto  thee;  the  man  whom  thou 

4  seekest  is  as  if  all  returned;8  so  [oin.  so]  all  the  people  shall  be  in   peace.     And 

5  the  saying  pleased  Absalom  well  [om.  well],  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel.     Then 
said  Absalom  [And  Absalom  said],  Call  now  Hushai  the  Archite   [Arkite]   also, 

6  and  let  us  hear  1'kewise  [_om.  likewise]  what  he  [ins.  too]  saith.      And  when  Hu 
shai  was  come  [And  Hushai  came]  to  Absalom,   [ins.  and]  Absalom  spake  [said] 
unto  him,  saying,  Ahithophel  hath  spoken  after  this  manner;  shall  we  do  after  his 
saying?  if  not,  [after  his  saying,  or  not?]9  speak  thou. 

7  And  Hushai  said  unto  Absalom,  The  counsel  that  Ahithophel  hath  given  is  not 

8  good  at  this  time  [hath  given  this  time10  is  not  good].     For,  said   Hushai   [and 
Hushai  said],  Thou  knowest  thy  father  and  his  men,  that  they  be   [are]   mighty 
men.  and  [ww.  that]  they  be  [are]  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her 
whelps  in  the  field  ;11  and  thy  father  is  a  man  of  war,  and  will  not  lodge  with  the 

9  people.     Behold,  he  is  hid  now  in  some  pit  [in  one  of  the  ravines]  or  in  some  other 
place  [in  one  of  the  places1'2]  ;  and  it  will  come  to  pass,  when  some  of  them   be 

4  IVor.  19.  Arab.;  "And  'tis  not  my  business  to  be  forever  the  servant  of  one  man;"  Syr.:  "whose  servant  I 
shall  be  is  not  in  my  power."     Instead  of  1J3  Syr.  had   "T   CTX),   which  Arab,  read  as  "Tntf-—  TR.] 


5  ["Ver.  :M.  This  Drtfirns  cnmmndi  CDD?^  cannot  be  here  given  well  in  English.    The  phrase:   "give  ye  you 
counsel,'"  is  awkward,  and  in  '•  give  you  counsel"  the  pronoun  would  be  understood  as  Nominative  —  TR.] 

6  [Ver.  21.  The  verb  means  :  "  to  be  in  bad  odor."    The  r\K  is  the  Prep,  "with,"  not  the  sign  of  the  Accus., 

as  Sept.  and  Vulg.  tnk«>  it.  fhald  paraphrases  :  "that  thou  art  stirred  up  against  thy  father."  Syr.  and  Arab. 
explain:  "that  thou  hast  gone  in  to  the  concubines  of  thy  father.''  Josephus  interprets  :  ''the  people  will  be 
lieve  that  a  reconciliation  with  thy  father  is  impossible."—  Tu.J 

7  [Ver.  1.  Or:  "I  will  now  choose  ....  and  will  arise."    Sept.  and  Vulg.  :  "I  will   now  choose   me."    Arab.: 
"choose  thou  .  .  .  and  let  them  go  forth  to  seek  David."—  TR.] 

8  |  Ver.  3.  So  Erdmann.  Cahen,  Wordsworth,  Bib.-  Com.     Various  other  renderings  are  discussed  by  Erdmann 
in  the  Exposition.     In  addition  to  what  he  says  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Ohald.  renders  nearly  (as  to  the  sense) 
as  Eng   A.  V.  :  "  they  will  all  return  when  the'man  that  thou  seekest  is  killed,"  =  "as  the   return  of  all  is  [the 
killing  of  |  the  man,"  etc.  (so  Cahen).     Syr.:  "as  if  all   the   men   that  thou   seekest  returned,"  as   if  reading 

E^XrV'/S;  sn  Philippson:  "at  the  return  of  all  the  men  thou  seekest."    The  translations  proposed  all  either  do 

violence  to  the  text,  or  fail  to  suit  the  connection  and  give  a  good  sense,  or  require  a  bold  insertion  (as  of  the 
phrase  :  "  the  killing  of"  in  Ohald.  and  Eng.  A.  V.;.  —  TR.] 

9  I  Ver.  fi.  Eng.  A.  V.  renders  according  to  the  accents,  and  so  Erdmann  ;  but  it  is  better  (with  Vulg.,  Oahen, 
Wellhausen,)  to  take  the  sentence  as  a  double  question.    Sept.  inserts  1  (ei  6e  jurjj,  which  may  easily  have  fallen 

out  (from  the  preceding  1),  and  is  almost  necessary  for  the  rendering  of  Eng.  A.  V.  It  is  found  in  some  MSS. 
and  EDD.  —  Instead  of  the  more  usual  fciSj  we  here  have  TX,  literally  :  "  is  there  not"  —  "  is  our  doing  (accord 
ing  to  Ahithophel's  counsel)  not?"  —  TR.] 

10  [Ver.  7.  Dj£D,  the  numeral,  not  the  simple  substantive  "  time"  (HJ,*)-    Sept,  :  TO  an-af  TOVTO  ;  Vulg.:  hac  vice; 

Gabon:  ccftefoix;  Erdmann:  dieses  Mat.—  Tn.] 

11  [Ver.  x.  Sept.  here  inserts:  <eai  tbs  J?  rpa^eta  ev  TU>  TreSico,  "and  as  a  fierce  sow  in  the  plain,"  which  addition 
is  adopted  Y>y  Ewald,  Thenius  and  Bottcher  on  the  ground  of  its  appropriate  poetic  character,  and  as  not  likely 
to  have  been  inserted  by  the  Greek  translator.     To  this  Wellhausen  replies  that  the  two  words  dypi!>  and  7re6('o>  of 
the  Greek  point  to  the  same  Heb.  word  (r\~\W),  making  tlie  double  figure  improbable,  and  further  that  an  Israel 
ite  would  naturally  think  of  the  hog  only  as  an  unclean  animal,  and  would  not  put  it  alongside  of  the  bear.—  TR.J 

12  [Ver.  0.  The  word  "  place  "  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  locality  "  (Rib  -Com.}  or  ''  camping-place  "  in  dis 
tinction  from  the  "  ravine  "  or  "  cleft,"  not  as  a  mere  adverb,  see  ver.  12.  —  Instead  of  "IflX  some  MSS.  and  EDD. 

have  r\nX,  and  Wellhausen  remarks  that  the  two  numerals  here  seem  to  have  changed  places.—  TB.] 
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overthrown  [fall13]  at  the  first,  that  whosoever  heareth   it   will   say,   There   is  a 

10  slaughter  among  the  people  that  follow  Absalom.     And   he  also   that  is   valiant, 
whose  heart  is  as  the  heart  of  a  lion,  shall  utterly  melt  ;  for  all  Israel  knoweth  that 
thy  father  is  a  mighty  man,  and  they  whieh  be  [that  are]   with    him   are   valiant 

11  men.     Therefore  [But]  1  counsel11  that  all  Israel  In;  generally  gathered   unto   thee 
from  Dan  even  [ow.  even]  to  Beersheba,  as  the  sand  that  is  by  'the  s  >a  for  multi- 

12  tude,  and  that  thou  go  to  battle  in  thine  own  person.     So  shall  wr  [And   we  .-hall] 
come  upon  him  in  some  place  [in  one  of  the  places]  where  he  shall   be  found,  and 
we  will  light  upon  him  as  the  dew  falleth  on   the  ground,15  and  of  him  and  of  all 

13  the  men  that  are  with  him  there  shall   not   be  left  so   much    as   one.     Moreover 
[And]  if  he  be  gotten  into  a  city,  then  shall  all  Israel  bring16  ropes  to  that  city,  and 
we  will  draw  it  into  the  river  [brook],  until   there  be  not  one  small   stone  'found 

14  there.     And  Absalom  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  said,  The  counsel   of  Hushai   the 
Archite  [Arkite]  is  better  than  the   counsel    of  Ahithophel.      For  the   Lord    had 
appointed  [And  Jehovah  appointed]  to  defeat   the  good  counsel   of  Ahithophel,  to 
the  intent  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  might  bring  evil  upon17  Absalom. 

15  Then  said  Hushai  [And  Hushai  said]  unto  Zadok  and  to  Abiathar  the  priests, 
Thus  and  thus  did  Ahithophel  counsel  Absalom  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  thus 

16  and  thus  have  I  counselled.     Now,  therefore  [And   now],  send   quickly  and  tell 
David,  saying,  Lodge  not  this  night  in  the  plains  [at  the  fop  Is18]  of  the  wilderness, 
but  speedily  [om.  speedily]  pass  over,  lest  the  king  be  swallowed  up   and    all    the 

17  people  that  are  with  him.      Now  [And]  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  stayed   by   [were 
stationed  at]  En-rogel,  for  they  might  not  be  t-een   to    come   into    the   city;  and   a 
wench  [the  maid-servant]  went  and  told  them,  and  they  went  and  told  king  David 
[And  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  were  stationed  at   En-rogel,   and    the   maid-servant 
came  and  told  them,  and  they  were  to  go  and  tell  king  David  ;  for  they  might  not 

18  be  seen,  etc.1*].      Nevertheless    [And]     a    Ind    saw    them   and  told  Absalom  ;  but 
[and]  they  went  both  of  them  away  [oni.  away]  quickly,  and   came   to    a    man's 
house  in  Bahurim,  which  [and  he]  had  a  well  in  his  court,  whither  [and  thither] 

19  they  went  down.     And  the  woman  took  and  spread  a  [the]  covering  over  the  wells 
mouth,  and  spread  ground  corn  thereon  ;  and  the  thing  was  not  known  [nothing 

13  [Tor.  9.  Or:  "when  he  falls  on  them  at  tho  first"  (so  Erdmnnn  and  Sept],  and  somo  would  therefore  sup 
ply  tho  personal  suffix   1   to  (In-  Infinitive  ;  l>ut  tin-  present  text  permits  either  rendering,  and  that  of  Eng.  A.  V. 
seems  to  agree  better  with  the  context.  —  Tu.j 

14  [Ver.  11.  Sept.:  "Thus  I  counsel,"  on  OUTW?  o-ufx/3ovA«uW  *yw  awtpovkewa  —  'jr 


by  \Vellluuispn,  on  tho  ground  that  tho  similar  words  might  oa«ily  hnvo  fallen  out.  The  fullness  of  tho  expres 
sion  would  also  be  in  Hushai's  manner.  —  Some  Mss.  read  :  "as  the  sand  "ii  tin-  .-Imp-  'p-Jp'i  ••('  th.-  S-M,"  an 
expansion  of  the  original.  —  Buttehei\s  objection  to  the  lust  word  in  this  verse,  3°^p.  "  battl'-,"  is  that  it  elsewhere 

occurs  only  in  poetry  (Ps.,  Job,  Eocles.,   Zeeh.\  and   he  proposes   13~lp3,   "in    their   midst."     This   reading   is 

strongly  supported  by  tho  faot  that  all  the  vor.-ions  hnvo  it  M'hald.  :  "at  the  h«-ad  of  thorn  all  "  i.  and  is  in  itself 
more  congruous  with  the  general  context;  against  it  is  Hushai's  inclination  to  use  pompous  and  unusual 
words.  —  Tn.1 

is  [Vor.  12.  "On  the  face  of  the  ground'1  in  some  MSS.  and  EDD.,  a  scribal  expansion,  as  in   the  preceding 
^erse.—  Tu.l 

M  [Ver.  13.  Vulg.,  Thenius.  Philippson,  Erdmann  render:  "all  Israel  shall  l:\v  r»pos  at  <--  about)  that  city, 
on  the  ground  that  pulling  a  city  stone  by  stone  into  the  brook  by  ropes  was  an  unheard-of  nnd  impossible  thing 
(Bp.  Patrick  also  suggests  the  pame  difficulty).  But  Hushai  seorhs  purposely  to  put  his  proposal  in  tho  most 
recklessly  exaggerated  form,  as  an  appeal  to  Absalom's  vanity,  and  says  expressly  that  the  city  will  be  drawn 
into  the  brook.  This  meaning  will  be  gotten  if  we  render  the  Hiphil  ^X'tiTI/:  "  lay  to,  apply  to,"  and  the  text 
shows  a  double  Accusative.  The  Iliphil  may  aNo  moan  :  "cause  to  bring."  Wellhauson  remarks  that  wo  should 
here  expect  ID't^H,  which  is,  however,  according  to  the  above  view,  not  neeessary.--TR.J 

17  [Ver.  14.  Literally:  "to,"  Sx.     All  tho  versions  and  some  MSS.  and  Edd.  have  Sj£,  "  upon.  "-The  Pisqa  in 

this  verse  is  wanting  in  some  MSS.;  its  effect  is  merely  partially  to  isolate  and  bring  out  in  relief  the  succeeding 
solemn  statement.  —  TB.] 

»  [Ver.  16.  Enc.  A.  V.  aeain  adopts  the  Qeri.  which  is  found  in  many  MSP.  and  EDD.  (Do   Rossi)  and  in  all 
the  versions.     Kethib  is  hero  preferred  as  in  xv.  28,  which  see.—  The  "  speedily"  <>l  Eng.  A.  V.  is  meant  ns  ti 
lationofthe  Infinitive  Absolute,  but  introduces  too  different  a  substantive  idea  from  that  of  the  verl    njjj; 
the  sense  is  rather:  "actually  pass  over."    The  rendering:  "lest  the  king  be   swallowed   up"   (so   Philippson. 
Wolihausen)  seems  to  be  the  best;  the  phrase  is  discussed  by  Erdmann,  who  adopts   the   translation:    ' 
(transit  over  the  river)  be  swallowed  up  (-=  snatched  away)."—  TR.] 

»  [Ver.  17.  Eng.  A  V.  here  inverts  the  order  of  the  Hob  ,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contradiction  of  makinsr  th 
statement:  "they  might  not  be  seen  to  enter  the  city,"  follow  the  statement  that  they  "had   gone  t 
kinu"  (rendering  the  verb  ^S'   as  Aorist).    Erdmann  says  that  this  last  statement  is  anticipatory.     But  the 
Imperfect  is  here  better  taken  in  the  future  sense:  "and  they  were  to  go  and  tell."  which  avoids  the  c 
hard  anticipation.    Philippson  renders  not  substantially  differently  :  "  the  maid  told  them  that  they  were  to  go, 
etc.—  TR.] 
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20  was  perceived].     And  when  [om.  when]  Absalom's  servants  came  to  the  woman  to 
the  house,  they  [and]  said,  Wher3  is  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  ?     And  the  woman 
said  unto  them,  They  be  [are]  gone  over  the  brook20  of  water.     And  when   they 
had  [And  they]  sought  aud  could  [did]  not  find  them,   they  [and]  returned  to 
Jerusalem. 

21  Aud  it  came  to  pass,  after  they  were  departed,  that  they  came  up  out  of  the  well, 
and  went  and  told  king  David,  and  said  unto  David,  Arise  and  pass  quickly  over 

22  the  water,  for  thus  hath  Ahithophel  counselled  against  you.     Then  [And]  David 
arose,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  and  they  passed  over  Jordan ;  by  the 
morning-light  there  lacked  not  one  of  them  that  was  not  gone  over  Jordan. 

23  And  when  [om.  when]  Ahithophel  saw  that  his  counsel  was  not  followed   [ins. 
and]  he  saddled  his  ass,  and  arose  and  gat  him  home  [and  went]    to  his  house,  to 
his  city,  and  put  his  household  in  order,  and  hanged  himself,  and   died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father. 

20  [Ver.  20.  The  word  73'TD  is  as  yet  unexplained.  P.ashi  says  that  its  meaning  can  only  he  inferred  from 
the  context.  Sept.:  fjuxpoi',  "  little  "  (perhaps  from  similarity  of  sound);  Chald.  takes  the  phrase  as  meaning 
"  the  Jordan."  Syriac  renders :  '*  hence,"  as  if  it  were  rl3~?O  or  rt3?p  ;  Arab,  omits  it;  Vulg. :  "having  tasted 
a  little  water,"  after  the  Sept.  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Gesenius  eompare  Aral),  makil,  "a  dry  pit,"  mimkal,  "a  pit 
containing  water,"  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  form  of  the  Ileb.  word.  Others  assume  a  root  ^y  (Furst 

takes  this  «tem   to   mean  "  contain,"  whence  our  word  =  "  water-ditch  ").     Wellhausen  would  drop   73^73  from 
the  text,  or  supply  some  such  word  as  "111:  "the  way  of  the  water." — TB.] 


EXEGETTCAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

Chap.  xvi.  l;">-23.  Absalom  in  Jerusalem.  He 
is  f/rceted,  by  ILitthai.  Ahithophel  counsels  an  evil- 
deed. — Ver.  15.  And  Absalom,  coinp.  xv.  12, 
to  which  this  narration  attaches  itself,  the  account 
of  David's  flight  (xv.  13— xvi.  14)  being  inter 
posed. — And  all  the  people  of  the  men  of 
Israel  [literally  :  all  the  people,  the  men  of  Is 
rael.— TR.].  Thenius:  ''Very  significant:  The 
old  malcontents  (ii.  8,  9)." — Ver.  16.  Hushai, 
comp.  xv.  32.  He  was  to  be  the  instrument  for 
bringing  to  naught  the  designs  of  Ahithophel  (xv. 
31).— Ver.  17.  That  David's  trusted  friend  and 
counsellor  should  come  to  him  with  the  greeting: 
"may  the  king  live,"  must  have  astonished  Ab 
salom.  But  instead  of  expressing  this  feeling,  he 
answers  (in  his  double  question)  with  a  scornful 
fling  (as  his  nature  was)  at  Hushai' s  friendly  re 
lation  to  David.  [Patrick :  Absalom  did  not  re 
flect  that  one  might  have  said  to  him:  "Is  this 
thy  duty  to_  thy  father?"— TR,].— Ver.  18  sqq. 
Ilushai  in  his  answer  assumes  the  role  of  crafty 
dissimulation,  suggested  by  David  (xv.  34).  His 
first  word  is  the  answer  to  Absalom's  question : 
lt  why  wentest  thou  not  with  thy  friend  ?"  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  rendered:  "Nay,  but"  (De 
Wette,_  [Eng.  A.  V.]),  but:  "Not  (i.  e.,  I  went 
not  with  David),  because,  etc."  Vulg.:  nequa- 
quam  quia.  [The  rendering  of  Eng.  A.  V.  here 
seems  more  natural  and  appropriate.  See  "  Text. 
and  Gram." — TR.].  Whom  the  Lord  has 
chosen,  that  is,  as  the  event  has  shown :  I  follow 
him  who  is  king  by  God's  choice.  As  I  served 
before  thy  father  [so  will  I  be  before  thee,  ver. 
19],  i.  e.,  it  is  self-evident  that,  my  service  with 
the  father  having  ceased  by  God's  will,  I  must 
attach  myself  to  the  son.  By  the  clever  use  of 
this  double  argument,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
he  easily  imposes  on  the  inconsiderate  Absalom 
the  delusion  that  he  means  honestly.  FHushai's 
two  reasons:  1)  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 


voice  of  God  (Patrick) ;  2)  former  fidelity  to  the 
father  is  ground  and  pledge  of  present  fidelity  to 
the   son.— TR.].— Ver.   20.    Brief  statement  of  a 
council  held  by  Absalom  with  Ahithophel  and 
other  counsellors  (so  the  plural:  "  Give  ye")  on 
the  means  of  announcing  and  securing  his  usur 
pation.     The   Datirus   commodi  (DD  >}  gives  the 
sense  :  '*  it  is  your  affair  to  counsel  me "    [liter 
ally  :  ''  give  ye  you  counsel,"  Eng.  A.V.  wrongly : 
"among  you." — TR.]. — Ver.    21.    Ahithophel's 
counsel  was  that  he  should  publicly  take  to  him 
self  his  father's  concubines  (xv.  16);  this  would 
indicate  definite  dethronement  of  the  father,  and 
complete  assumption  of  royal  authority.     Comp. 
iii.  7;  xii.  8.     All  Israel  will  hear/ etc.— Ahi 
thophel's  purpose  is,  1)  to  make  the  breach  be 
tween  Absalom  and  his  father  irreparable,  and 
2)  to  infuse  energy  into  Absalom's  followers,  and 
confirm  their  defection  from   David. — Cornelius 
a  Lapide:  ''  That  they  may  know  that  thy  hatred 
against  thy  father  is  implacable,  and  so  all  hope 
and  fear  of  reconciliation  may  be  cut  off,  and  they 
strengthened  in  thy  conspiracy."     So  also  Ahi 
thophel  hoped  to  secure  his  own  position  [i.  e., 
he  feared  that,  if  a  reconciliation  were  effected,  he 
would  be  sacrificed. — TR.].     Absalom's  deed  was 
the  grossest  insult  to  his  father  (comp.  Gen.  xlix. 
4),  and  made  reconciliation  impossible.     [Here 
again    Ahithophel    was    perhaps   avenging   the 
wrong  done  to   Bathsheba.     So  Blunt. — TR.]. — 
Ver.  22.  They  spread  the  tent ;  the  Article  [so 
the  original,  but  it  may  properly  be  omitted  in 
an  English  translation,  because  the  definiteness 
is  not  obvious — TR.]  indicates  that  it  was  the  tent 
designed  for  the  roof,  used  by  the  king  and  his 
family  for  protection  against  sun,  wind  and  rain. 
Thenius :  "  the  expression :  the  tent  is  an  evidence 
that  the  author  is  relating  events  of  his  time."  On 
the  roof,  the  same  where  David's  look  at  Bath 
sheba  led  him  into  the  path  of  sin,  whose  evil  re 
sults  for  him  are  completed  in  this  deed  of  Absa 
lom.     Thus  is  Nathan's  threat  (xii.  11)  fulfilled  ; 


CHAP.  XVI.  15— XVII.  23. 
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as  he  pinned  against  Uriah's  house,  so  is  he  pun-  ] 
Lshcd  in  his  own  house. — Ver.  23.  Explanatory 
remark  attached  to  ver.  2*2.  The  immediate  exe 
cution  of  Ahithophel'a  counsel  is  explained  hy 
tlie  fact  that  it  had  almost  the  weight  of  a  divine 
oracle  with  both  David  and  Absalom.  It  is  thus 
intimated  that  thev  both  put  too  much  confidence 
in  this  bad  man,  the  bitter  fruit  whereof  David  is 
now  reaping.  In  1  Chron.  xxvii.  33  he  is  ex 
pressly  called  the  king's  counsellor.*  To  in 
quire  of  God's  'word  =  to  inquire  of  God. 
Cornp.  Judg.  i.  1;  xviii.  5;  xx.  18,  23,  27;  1 
Sam.  x.  22  ;  xiv.  37  ;  xxii.  10,  13;  xxiii.  2  [eornp. 
Gen.  xxv.  22,  where,  however,  the  verb  is  dif 
ferent.—  T.R.] 

Chap.  xvii.  1-23.  Defeat  of  AhithopheF  B  counsel 
through  llitxhais,  and  suicide  of  Ahithophcl. 

Vers.  1-4.  Akitliophel's  coinim-l  ayainst  David: 
To  surprise  him  by  night  and  kill  him.  Against 
the  opinion  of  the  older  expositors  that  Ahitho- 
phel  wished  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  grand 
daughter  Bathsheba,  is  1)  that  this  relationship 
is  not  proved,  for,  though  Ahithophel  had  a  sou 
named  Kliam  (xxiii.  34),  it  is  not  shown  that  this 
man  is  the  same  with  Kliam,  the  father  of  Bath- 
slu'ba  I  xi.  3);  2)  granting,  however,  that  Alii 
thophel  was  Bathsheba' s  grandfather,  it  is  hard 
to  nee  how  an  ambitious  man,  like  him,  should 
have  sought  revenge,  when  he  saw  his  grand 
daughter  raised  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  realm. 
— llis  advice  is  to  fall  on  David  quickly,  that  same 
night,  with  a  chosen  body  of  12,000  men,  and  get 
possession  of  his  person.  Absalom  having  pub 
licly  and  solemnly  mounted  the  throne,  there  was 
needed  a  securing  of  his  usurped  power  against 
David  and  his  followers.  ''  7V/ /.s  night  "  is  the 
night  that  followed  David's  (light  and  Absalom's 
entrance  into  Jerusalem.  In  favor  of  this  is  ver. 
1(>,  and  also  ver.  2  compared  with  xvi.  14;  for 
David's  exhaustion,  on  which  Ahithophel  counted, 
could  only  cr»me  from  the  haste  and  exertion  of 
the  day's  flight.  The  sudden  night-attack  with 
superior  force  (the  march  required  was  only  about 
four  geographical  miles)  was  to  throw  David's 
followers  into  panic  and  flight,  and,  while  they 
were  thus  scattered,  Ahithophel  was  to  kill  the 

king  "alone,"  that  is,  while  he  was  alone  (H2  /> 
He  reckons  on  the  king's  weariness ;  in  the  phrase 
"  weakhanded"  the  "hand"  is  the  symbol  of 
strength,  comp.  Isa.  viii.  11. — Ver.  3.  And  I 
will  bring  back  all  the  people  to  thee,  that 
is,  all  the  people  now  gathered  around  David. 
Ahithophel  regards  Absalom's  government  as  the 
only  lawful  one,  to  which  those  fugitives  must 
submit;  their  flight  is  in  his  eyes  an  act  of  insub 
ordination,  from  which  they  are  to  be  brought 
back.— In  the  following  difficult  phrase  [Eng.  A. 
V.  and  Erdmann:  "  the  man  thou  seekest  is  as  if 
all  returned"]  the  first  question  is  whether  we 
shall  (with  Thenius)  adopt  the  reading  of  the 
Septuagint:  as  the  bride  returns  to  her  husband; 
only  the  life  of  one  man  thou,  seekest,  (and  all  the 
people  will  be  uninjured").  But,  apart  from  the 


*  "  And  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  .  .  .  days  "—the  con 
struction  is  interrupted,  and  completes  itself  in  the 
1  3  •  •  •  ~^X3-  Qeri  amj  al1  versions  supply  ETN  after 


i^'  ;  but,  if  one  is  not  disposed  to  accept  this  as  ne 
cessary  (Kcil),  the  verb  may  be  taken  impersonally. 


fact  that  no  other  ancient  version  has  a  trace  of 
such  a  text,  why  may  not  the  translation  of  the 
Sept.  come  i  an  Keil  supposes)  from  a  wrong  read 
ing  of  our  Hebrew?*  For  the  rest,  BoUcher 
(against  Thenius  i  rightly  objects  that  we  cannot 
speak  of  the  "  htitbnnd  "  of  a  bride  ;  "where  and 
when,"  he  asks  further,  "  was  the  bride  bnninltt 
burl;  to  her  husband?"  I'xitteher  himself  ren 
ders:  "as  her  win,,-,-  leads  l>nch  tin-  bride.  »7r." 
[where  ''wooer"  is  (he  person  sent  to  propose  for 
the  bride,  as  Klie/.er  for  Rebecca,  (Jen.  xxiv  — 
TK.];  against  which  is  the  fact  that  the  word  he 
proposes  (t!nfc)  is  never  found  in  this  sen<e  of 
"wooer,"  and  also  the  unsuitableness  of  the  ad 
verb  "back."  The  rendering:  "if  all  return, 
[only]  the  man  that  thou  seekest  [  will  be  killed]  " 
(Mich.,  Sehulty. i  is  to  be  rejected  on  account  of 
the  aposiopesis  and  con>equent  supplements.  S. 
Schmid  and  Clericin  translate:  "when  all  the 
men  that  thou  seekest  return,  all  the  people  will 
beat  peace"  [so  Philippson  and  Luther):  but 
this  contradicts  the  connection,  according  to  which 
the  word  "  seekest  "  can  onlv  refer  to  David,  and 
the  word  "man"  (1!<"N)  inu<t  be  in  the  Singular 
referring  to  him.  Maurer  proposes  two  render 
ings,  one:  "then  I  will  bring  back  to  thce  all  the 
people,  as  if  the  man  that  thou  peekcst  hrnuqht 
back  all,"  where  the  understanding  of  the  (}:\\ 
(2W>  as  causative,  though  possible  (Num.  x.  .".<>; 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  •")  [4]  ;  Mic.  ii.  IS  >,  i<  here  improbable, 
as  he  says,  since  two  forms  |(^al  and  Hiphil] 
having  the  same  meaning  would  not  stand  so  near 
together;  the  other  :  "then  I  will  bring  back  to 
thee  all  the  pc..pl.-.  //.<  If  nil  ,;-tit,-ii.-d,  would  the 
man  return  (31u3)  whom  thoit  seekcst"  (i.  c.,  as  if 
David,  the  man  that  thou  seeke-t  should  bo 
brought  back  with  all  his  men  i-  to  be  rejected, 
(with  Thenius)  as  >niintel!iffil>le.  The  translation 
of  the  Vulgate:  "and  1  will  bring  back  all  the 
people,  as  one  man  is  accustomed  to  return  (for 
one  man  thou  seekest")  gives  no  clear  sense. 
Ahithophel's  words  are  to  be  taken  strictly  ac 
cording  to  their  connection  with  the  preceding 
ver.  2,  where  he  sets  the  one  man,  David  over 
against  all  the  pmplr  with  him,  and  announces  it 
as  his  plan  to  kill  him  alone,  so  as  then  to  bring 
back  all  the  people  i  vcr.  3)  that  had  gone  out  with 
him.  That  is,  the  one  man  that  thou  seekest  is 
equivalent  to  the  return  of  the  whole  people. 
Peter  Martyr  (Vermiglh:  "one,  says  he,  will 
perish,  the  multitude  will  be  spared."  Dathe: 
''  it  is  the  same  as  if  all  returned,  when  he  that 
thou  seekest  is  killed"  [so  nearly  Chald.].  De 
Wette:  "the  man  that  thou  seekest  i.;  equivalent 
to  the  return  of  all."  Bunsen  :  "  the  return  of  all 
that  have  not  yet  joined  thee,  depends  on  the  re 
moval  of  David  ;  his  fall  brings  peace  to  the  whole 


*  ITS  ilSan  for  tf'Xn  S'jn  [with  interpolation  of 
nly  the  life  of  one  man  "  (Keil).    The  Sept.  text  was- 


. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  three  words  following  7" 
may  have   fallen   out,  because  the   eye  of  the   scribe 
parsed  to  the  following  tf'N,  to  which  the  H  in  H^3 

was  then  prefixed,  and  the  inK  made  into  Iff*  This 
is  possible,  but  the  sense  of  the  Sept.  rendering  is  doubt 
ful.—  Ta.J 
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nation." — Literally  :  "  the  whole  people  will  be 
peace,"  =  "  in  peace/'  adverbial  use,  as  in  xx. 
9  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  G. — Ver.  4.  "  The  saying  was 
right  in  the  eyes  of  Absalom,  etc."  pleased  him 
(xix.  6;  xviii.  20,26;  livings  ix.  12;  Jerem. 
xviii.  4,  etc.), 

Vers.  5-14.  Hushai' s  counsel  against  Ahithophel. 
— Ver.  5.  Though  Ahithophel's  counsel  had  been 
generally  approved,  Absalom  sends  for  Hushai  in 
order  to  hear  his  opinion.  There  is  no  need  to 
read  the  Plural  "call  ye"  (Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr., 
Then.)  instead  of  the  Sing,  "call  thou  "  (of  the 
Heb.),  since  Absalom,  as  king,  might  give  such  a 
command  even  to  Ahithophel,  instead  of  to  the 
servants.  As  he  had  accorded  full  confidence  to 
Hushai  (xvi.  18,  19),  he  wished  at  this  decisive 
moment  to  hear  his  advice  also.* — Vers.  6,  7.  IIu- 
fihai,  being  asked,  pronounces  Ahithophel's  coun 
sel  "not  good"  ["  Not  good  is  the  counsel  that 
Ahithophel  counsels  this  time,"  that  is,  his  former 
advice  was  good  (xvi.  21),  but  not  this. — TR.]. — 
Ver.  8  sq.  Hushai  gives  his  advice  in  elaborate 
and  skilful  style.  Against  Ahithophel's  opinion 
that  David  was  "exhausted"  (ver.  2),  he  first  af 
firms  the  contrary,  observing  that  Absalom  knew 
his  father  and  his  men  to  be  valiant  heroes,  and 
that  they  were  embittered  in  spirit,  as  a  bear  robbed 
of  her  whelps  (comp.  Judg.  xviii.  2"> ;  Prov.  xvii. 
12  ;  Hos.  xiii.  8).  So  he  would  not  stay  at  night 
with  the  people,  where  he  might  be  surprised. 
Bottcher  and  Thenius  render:  ''and  lets  not  the 

people  lodge  for  the  night"  (j'V  as  unusual  Ili- 
phil)  ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  this,  [it  does 
not  agree  with  ver.  9  (Keil)]. — Ver.  9  sqq.  De 
scription  of  how  David,  as  a  genuine  military 
man,  would  be  on  his  guard  during  the  night, 
and,  at  the  approach  of  Absalom's  troops,  would 
rush  forth  from  his  cavernsf  and  strong  positions, 
fall  on  the  enemv's  advanced  guard  and  defeat 
the  whole  body.  "  In  the  falling  on  them,"  where 
from  the  connection  David  is  the  subject,=a  when 
he  falls  on  them."  [Eng.  A.  V. :  "  in  the  falling 
among  them,"  =  when  some  of  them  fall.  See 
"Text,  and  Gramm." — Tu.].  The  "them"  re 
fers  from  the  context  to  Absalom's  men,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  read  "  the  people  "  (D>'3  Dathe). 
"  In  the  beginning,"  since  David  would  begin  the 
fight  by  falling  on  the  approaching  enemy.  [Or, 
according  to  Eng.  A.  V.,  the  fall  of  some  of  Ab 
salom's  soldiers  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle 
would  create  a  panic  and  flight,  there  being  gen 
eral  fear  of  the  military  skill  and  prowess  of  Da 
vid  and  his  generals.  Bib.-Com.:  "It  is  likely 
that  Absalom  was  not  a  man  of  courage,  and  Hu 
shai,  knowing  this,  adroitly  magnified  the  terror 
of  the  prowess  of  David  and  his  men." — TR.]. — 
And  the  hearer  hears  and  says,  etc.—  picture 
of  the  spread  of  a  report  of  defeat  by  those  that 
are  first  attacked.— Ver.  10.  Though  the  hearer 
be  lion-hearted,  he  will  melt  in  fear,  because  it  is 
known  in  all  Israel  what  heroes  David  and  his 
men  are.  This  explains  how  the  report  of  an  at 
tack  by  David  would  lead  to  a  general  overthrow. 

*  The  Kin~DJ  strengthens  the  suffix  in  V2-  Ewald, 
§311  a. 

t  D^rinp,  natural  hiding-places,  niiOlpp,  artificially 
strong  positions;  in  these  David  would  pass  the  night. 


To  Ahithophel's  proposal  to  surprise  David  Hu 
shai  replies  that  on  the  contrary  David  would 
surprise  them. — Ver.  11.  Therefore  his  counsel 
is  that  Absalom  should  summon  a  great  force  from 
all  Israel,  and  lead  it  against  David  in  person. 
Properly:  "but*  (or,  rather)  I  counsel."  It  is 
unnecessary  to  read  "in  their  midst"  (Sept.,  Vul 
gate,  Arab.,  Thenius)  instead  of  "into  battle," 
since  a  change  in  the  Hebrew  from  the  latter  to 
the  former  would  be  easy. — Ver.  12  sq.  Hushai 
explains  to  Absalom  how  he  could  with  so  great 
an  army  easily  annihilate  David's  band.  "  We 
shall  come  unto  him  in  onef  of  the  places."  The 
next  sentence  is  rendered  in  two  ways:  either: 
"  so  we  on  him,"  that  is,  so  we  fall  on  him  (Vulg.: 
irruemus  super  eum\,  spread  over  him,  as  the  dew 
falls  on  the  earth  ;J  or,  "  we  light#  on  him"  [so 
Eng.  A.  V.],  as  the  phrase  is  used  of  an  encamp 
ing  army  (Isa.  vii.  2,  19),  and  of  a  lighting  swarm 
of  flies  or  locusts  (Isa.  vii.  19;  Ex.  x.  14),  and 

elsewhere  (with  7J?  "on  ")  in  the  sense  of  "light 
ing"  (xxi.  10;  Gen.  viii.  4;  Ex.  x.  14;  Xu.  xi. 
25,  20);  not:  "we  encamp  against  him"  (De 
Wette).  The  second  translation  ["we  light  on 
him"]  answers  better  to  the  figure  of  the  dew, 
which  falls  quietly  and  unperceived  on  the  earth 
at  night,  with  which  (as  before  with  the  sand  on 
the  sea)  Hushai  compares  Absalom's  army,  set 
tling  quietly  in  its  overwhelming  power  on  Da 
vid.  On  the  other  hand  the  emphatic  "  we "  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence  [as  in  the  first  trans 
lation]  is  without  ground,  and  does  not  corres 
pond  to  the  verb  "  we  come  "  in  the  preceding 
clause ;  while  to  this  latter  properly  corresponds 
the  'verb  ''  we  light"  (as  indeed  all  the  ancient 
versions  have  a  verb  in  this  place).  Bihtcher 
further  remarks  that  this  form  of  the  Heb.  Pers. 
Pron.  is  everywhere  else  used  in  a  depreciatory 
sense:  "we  insignificant,  very  poor  persons,"  which 
would  here  be  against  the  connection.  Bottcher, 
however,  would  read  "  locust "||  instead  of  "dew," 
and  render :  "  and  sink  ( rush)  on  him,  as  a  swarm 
of  locusts  falls  on  the  earth ;"  but  this  is  too  re 
mote  a  conjecture  (having  no  support  in  any  an 
cient  version  or  in  any  rendering),  and  unneces 
sary  besides,  since  the  figure  of  the  dew,  together 
with  that  of  the  sand,  fitly  sets  forth  the  swift  and 
quiet  settling  of  the  huge  host  on  the  enemy.  And 
with  this  accords  perfectly  the  statement  of  the 
success  of  the  attack :  "  not  even  one  will  be  left." 
— Ver.  13.  Hushai,  assuming  that  the  imagination 
of  his  hearers  would  be  carried  from  one  conception 
to  the  other,  here  passes  in  a  wordy  discourse,  skil 
fully  adapted  to  gain  his  end,  to  the  supposition 
(which  would  appear  natural  to  a  military  man) 


*  So  "3  after  a  negation,  expressed  or  understood, 
Ges.  g  155,  1,  e— TJ3  =  "  thy  person,  thyself,"  the  Plu. 

noun  here  accompanied  by  a  Plu.  Particip. — Instead  of 
3~^P3  Thenius  would  read  D31D2- 

T  I  :  -  Til*! 

f  The  fem.  numeral  ''though  the  subst.  is  found  as 
fem.  in  Gen.  xviii.  24;  Job  xx.  9)  is  probably  (since  the 
masc.  is  used  in  ver.  9)  to  be  regarded  as  scribal  error 
for  masc.  (Maurer). 

\  Taking  OH  J  =  "  we,"  as  in  Gen.  xlii.  11 ;  Ex.  xvi.  7, 

8  ;  Num.  xxxii'.  32  ;  Lam.  iii.  42. 
I  *)jnj  as  1  plu.  Perf.  Qal  of  n*1J,  Sept 

Syr.,  Arab. 

B  Von  or  Son  for 


CHAP.  XVI.  15-XVII.  23. 
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that  David,  defeated  as  above  described,  should 
"concentrate  to  the  rear,"  and  throw  hiinseli'intoa 
strong  city.  Then  all  Israel  set  ropes  to  this 
city.  Y'ulgate:  "all  Israel  put  ropes  around 
that  city."  llushai  is  not  speaking  of  rope* 
thrown  over  the  walls  by  which  the  latter  are 
thrown  into  the  ditch  (Michaelis,  bathe,  Nie- 
nieyer),  for  nothing  is  said  of  a  ditch  and  ira//.s; 
but  in  his  exaggerated  mode  of  expression,  which 
lie  forces  to  a  hyperbolical  climax  (all  intended 
for  momentary  effect),  he  shows  how  easily  even 
then  David  could  be  captured,  all  Israel  laying 
ropes  about  the  city  and  dragging  it  into  the 
neighboring  brook  or  river.  We  are  not  here 
with  EwaUl  to  understand  a  city-fosse  pHJ),  ''for 
the  fosse  was  clone  by  the  city"  (Then.),  but  the 
brook  or  river  on  which  the  city  is  built,  "be 
cause  fortified  cities  are  almost  always  on  the  de 
clivities  of  brooks  or  rivers"  (Then.).  "  Till  not 
even  a  vn«ll  stone  be  found,"  so  the  ancient  ver 
sions  ;*  comp.  Am.  ix.  9:  "a  little  grain." — The 
meaning  is:  "Your  powerful  army  will  easily 
destroy  the  fortified  place,  where  David  may  seek 
refuge,  and  leave  not  one  stone  on  another."  Cor 
nelius  a  Lapide:  "we  will  collect  HO  great  a  force 
that  we  shall  he  able  to  put  ropes  around  the  city 
(so  to  speak),  and  drag  it  down  to  ruin." — Yer. 
14.  To  this  advice  of  llushai  Absalom  gives  the 
preference  over  Ahithopliel's.  The  boldness  and 
highflown  extravagance  of  Ilu-hai's  words  ac 
corded  with  Absalom's  character  and  with  his 
wish  to  secure  his  throne  in  brilliant  fashion  by 
overpowering  the  force  opposed  to  him.  Chri- 
cus:  "The  counsel  seemed  good,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  full  of  a  certain  boast  fulness,  that  pleased 
the  young  man."  The  statement  about  the 
bravery  of  David  and  his  men  was  true;  the  de 
ceit  in  Hushai's  counsel  was  only  the  advice  to 
make  a  levy  of  all  Israel.  Absalom  deluded 
himself  with  the  belief  that  this  could  be  easily 
raised,  not  considering  that  only  the  discontented 
part  of  the  people  formed  the  kernel  of  the  insur 
rection,  that  no  small  portion  still  remained  true 
to  David,  and  that  another  part,  now  for  the  mo 
ment  fallen  away,  would  return  after  the  first  tit 
of  revolution  had  passed.  For  this  reason  it  was 
an  important  consideration  (to  which  llushai 
slyly  had  regard)  that  David  gained  time  while 
Absalom  was  preparing  to  summon  all  Israel. 
P.  Martyr:  "to  what  docs  llushai  look  in  this 
counsel?  to  delay;  delay,  he  knows,  makes  for 
David's  cause."— And  "  the  Lord  had  ap 
pointed.  In  all  this  the  narrator  sees  a  divine 
appointment  or  ordination,  the  aim  of  which  was 
thus  to  bring  on  Absalom  the  evil  (that  was  deter 
mined  on).  The  verb  (HUT)  is  used  in  the  signi 
fication  "appoint,  ordain,"  also  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  29 
[28] ;  exi.  9;  Lam.  i.  17;  Isa.  xlv.  12  ;  the  object 
of  the  verb  is  apparent  from  the  connection. 
Ahithophel's  counsel  is  called  good,  because  it 
was  to  Absalom's  interest  to  attack  David  im 
mediately. 

Vera.  15-22.  llushai  promptly  sends  icord  to  Da- 
vid. — Ver.  15.  'He  first  informs  the  two  high- 
priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  of  the  council  that 


—  "H2f  •—  On  the  masc. 
see'Ew.  \  174,  6  o. 


referring  to  the  fem. 


was  held.  Comp.  xv.  27,  2S.  [Iflh.  Com.:  "It 
is  remarkable  how  persistently  Xadok  is  mimed 
first."  —  Patrick  :  "Herein  llushai  betrayed  Ab 
salom's  counsels." — Tit.]  —  Ver.  l<i.  lit-  directs 
them  to  send  information  to  David  as  speedily  as 
possible  by  their  sons,  and  to  convev  his  advice 
concerning  his  next  movement,  drotius:  "Da 
vid's  plan,  above  mentioned  ^xv.  :*">,  :)'>',  suc 
ceeded  well."  Lodge  not  to-night  at  the 
fords  of  the  wilderness  i  xv  2Xi,  that  is,  stav 
not  this  side  the  Jordan,  but  cross  over.  The 
necessity  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  tor  David's 
safety  is  shown  bv  the  following  (variously  un 
derstood  I  words:  That  it  (namelv,  the  transit) 
be  not  swallowed  up  (defeated",  rendered  im 
possible)  to  the  king  and  to  all  the  people 
that  are  with  him.  So  (with  r.ottehcn  the 
sentence  is  best  understood  from  the  connection 
and  from  David's  dangerous  situation,  the  noun 
"crossing  over'1  [transit]  being  taken  a.-  the  sub 
ject  of  the  verb  (~^2>*  immediately  invcvding). 
It  was  important  that  David  should  get  awav 
from  this  side  the  Jordan,  where  the  masses  win- 
to  be  called  out  against  him,  and  meantime,  sinoe 
a  hastv  expedition  might  be  si  nt  against  him, 
when  it  was  found  that  he  was  on  the  west  side 
(especially  if  Absalom  should  change,  his  mind 
and  adopt  Ahilhophcl's  counsel  i,  he  must  pass 
immediately  to  the  east  side,  where  he  might 
hope  to  find  mauv  followers,  as  actually  hap 
pened.  To  tlie  phrase  "that  it  be  not  .-wallowed 
up"  other  interpretations  are  given:  that  of 
Maurer  and  !>>•  Wette  :  "lest  dc.-truction  be  pre 
pared  for  the  king"  is  untenable  because  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  ("swallowed  up")  makes  the 
introduction  of  such  a  verbal  subject  ["destruc 
tion"]  impossible;  that  of  ( Jes;  niu- :  "lh.it  the 
king  be  not  swallowed  up"  [so  Mug.  A.  V.)  is 
equally  untenable,  because  then  the  text  should 
have  "the  king"  as  Nominative  [in  the  Ileb.  it 
is  preceded  by  the  Prep,  "to"— Tu.].  Of  Kwald's 
rendering  (dram.  2'.t-j  e):  "that  it  (misfortune) 
be  not  swallowed  by  the  king,"  that  is,  that  the 
king  may  not  have  to  sufler  it,  IJt'Htrlier  rightly 
says:  "a*  very  unnatural  rendering,  with  a  fry 
remote  verbal  subject,  for  which  the  verb  would 
at  least  better  be  Feminine."  [It  seem-  allowa 
ble  here  to  take  the  verb  as  impersonal,  and  ren 
der  (with  Kng.  A.  V.,  di-s.,  Philippsou,  (,'ahen) : 
"lest  it  be  swallowed  i  destroyed  i  to  tin- king,"  J.  <-., 
lest  the  king  be  destroyed.  So  all  the  ancient  ver- 
n<  ;  understood  it.  The  eon-:  ruetioii  adapted 
b 
.  f 

stationed],  when-  the  Participle  "wen-  standing" 
expresses  their  readiness  to  go  as  messengers  to 
David  at  anv  moment,  according  to  the  arrange 
ment  in  xv. '28,  30.  To  this  end  they  were  sta 
tioned  outside  the  city  at  the  Fuller's  Fountain 
[Kn  rogel]  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  informa 
tion.  Enrorjcl  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  7;  1  Kings  i.  U 
is  the  "  present  very  deep  and  abundant  Fountain 
of  Job,  Kir  Eyub  (Von  Kanmer,  p.  307),  or  of 
Nehemiah,  south  of  Jerusalem  where  the  valliea 


ions*  understoo       t.  e  constructon  aopte 

y  Krdmann  requires  a  somewhat  difficult  supply 
f  a  subject  to  the  verb. — TK.] — Ver.  17.  "And 
onathan  and  Ahimaaz  were  standing"  [=  were 


*  [Sept  (Alex.):  "lest  one  swallow  up  the  kinc;" 
Vnlit.:  "lest  tlu»  king  he  nwallowed  up;"  Syr.:  "  lent 
thoii  perish;"  Chalii.:  "lost  profi  )>e  gotten  from  the 
king,  i.  «.,  lest  he  be  betrayed  (Walton's  Polyg.  incor 
rectly  :  "  lest  the  king  perish  ").— TB.] 
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of  Kidron  and  Hinnom  meet,  Rob.  II.  138  sqq. 
[Am.  ed.  I.  331-333]  ;  Tobler,  Top.  II.  50  sqq." 
(Knobel).     [See  in  Smith's  Bible-Dictionary,  Art. 
"  En-rogel,"    Bonar's   argument   for   identifying 
En-rotrel  with  the  "Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  and 
Dr.  Wolcott's    reply   (Am.  ed.)   in  favor  of  Bir 
Eyub.— TR.] — The  maid,  not  "a  maid,"  since 
the  Article  [of  the  Heb.]  denotes  the  particular 
maid-servant  belonging  to  the  high-priest's  house. 
And  they  went,  an  anticipatory  remark,  the 
narrator   desiring   to   mention    immediately  the 
chief  fact,  namely,  that  they  carried  the  informa 
tion  to  David.     [See  "Text,  and  Gram.,"  where 
the  inversion  of  Eng.  A.  V.  is  pointed  out,  and  a 
slightly    different    translation    proposed. — TR.] 
For  they  could  not  let  themselves  be  seen 
to  come  into  the  city — appended  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  outside  the  city,  and 
the  maid-servant  had  to  go  to  them.     Her  going 
out  to  the  spring  would  not  seem  strange,  while 
their  entrance  and  return  would   have   excited 
suspicion,  since  it  was  known   (xv.  25  sqq.)  that 
they  were  on  David's  side. — From  ver.  18  it  seems 
that  Absalom  closely  watched  them:  A  lad  saw 
them  and  told  Absalom.     Seeing  that  they 
were  observed,  and  expecting  to  be  followed,  they 
hastened  off  in  order  to  get  the  start  of  their  pur 
suers,  and  then  to  hide  somewhere.     They  went 
to  Hah >i rim,  where  Shiniei  met  David   (xvi.  5), 
whose  counterpart  is  the  man  in  whose  house  the 
two  young  men  found  refuge.     It  is  again  a  wo 
man  (the  man's  wife)  whose  presence  of  mind  and 
cunning  did  David's  cause  a  great  service.     The 
messengers  descended  into  the  empty  well  in  the 
court. — Ver.  19.  And  she  spread  the  cover 
ing,  which   fas  the  Art.  shows)  was  at  hand,  or 
was  designed  for  the  well  (Thenius),  over  the 
well,  and  spread  thereon  the  grain-corns 
(Prov.  xxvii.  22)  with  which,  (so  the  Art.  indi 
cates)    she   was   occupied.      Vulg.    (explanatory 
rendering):  "as  if  she  were  drying  barley-groats." 
— Ver.  20.  Absalom's  servants  come  in  pursuit, 
are  misdirected  by  the  woman,  find  nothing  and 
return  to  Jerusalem.*     [Patrick:   "It  seems  to 
have  been  a  common  opinion  in  those  days  that 
these  officious  lies  for  the  safety  of  innocent  per 
sons  had  no  hurt  in  them." — TR.] — Ver.  21  sq. 
The  messengers  hastened  to  David,  who,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  information  they  brought,  crossed 
the  river  immediately,  so  that  by  the  morning 
light  not  even  a  man  more  was  on  the  west  side. 
The  situation  of  affairs  was  now  favorable  to  Da 
vid's  cause. 

^  Ver.  23.  Ahithophel  betakes  himself  to  his 
city,  leaves  Absalom's  court,  that  is,  out  of  cha 
grin  at  the  rejection  of  his  counsel,  anger  at  the 
frustration  of  his  ambitious  plans,  and  also  from 
fear  of  the  fatal  results  that  David's  victory  would 
have  for  him,  the  contriver  and  furtherer  of  the 
insurrection.  A  self-murderf  from  baffled  ambi 
tion  and  despair.  Not  only  is  David's  prayer 
(xv.  31)  answered,  but  Ahithophel  falls  under 
God's  judgment  for  his  unfaithfulness  and 
treachery. 

*  D'fjn  /D'D  a  an.  Aey.  =  a  small  brook  in  the  vi 
cinity.  [See  "  Text,  and  Gram."— TR.] 

t  [There  is  an  old  opinion  (see  Patrick  in  lo<-o)  that 
Ahithophel  died  cf  quinsy  brought  on  by  violent  pas 
sions,  grief,  chagrin,  hatred,  and  Then.  (Comm.  in  loco) 
mentions  that  the  same  view  (as  to  the  disease)  is  main- 


HISTORICAL    AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  Absalom's  insurrection  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  kingdom  with  public  dishonoring  of  the 
royal  house,  is  the  completion  of  the  judgment  on 
David's  deep  fall  and  weakness  towards  his  sons' 
crimes,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  purify  him 
(after  penitential  self-humiliation  on  his  part),  and 
to  subject  him  to  the  test  of  'faith,  without  which 
he  could  not  rise  by  God's  hand  from  this  deep 
abasement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the 
godless  rebel  shows  a  lack  of  a  true  theocratic 
feeling  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  who,  in  aban 
doning  God's  government,  were  guilty  of  opposi 
tion  to  the  government  of  God.  At  the  same  time 
in  Absalom's  conduct  (adopted  through  Ahitho 
phel' s  evil  counsel)  is  exhibited  the  general  truth 
that  God  permits  evil  to  work  out  its  own  conse 
quences,  and  the  wicked  to  entangle  themselves  in 
their  own  snares,  that  He  may  reveal  His  justice 
and  holiness  in  the  self-condemnation  and  self- 
destruction  of  the  power  of  evil,  and  thus  lead  the 
wandering  and  apostate,  when  they  will  hear  His 
voice,  to  reflection  and  conversion,  as  happened 
here  to  the  people,  after  the  wickedness  of  Absa 
lom  and  Ahithophel  had  completely  worked  it 
self  out. 

2.  The  divine  justice  is  anew  revealed  in  and 
on  the  house  of  David  through  Absalom's  publiclv 
committed  crime.      The  answer  to  the  question 
why  God  brought  on  David's  house  this  deed  of 
shame  of  His  own  son,  is  given  in  the  Lord's  word 
through  Nathan  (xii.  11,  12).     The  sins  of  the  fa 
thers  are  visited    not    only  on  the  children,  but 
through  them.     "Absalom's  deed  was  another  chas 
tisement  for  David  from  the  Lord,  not,  indeed,  a 
sign  of  the  divine  anger,  but  a  wholesome  paternal 
discipline,  that  was  meant  for  his  good.     In  such 
earnest  does  God  deal  with  His  children,  even 
after  He  has  taken  them  into  favor"  (Schlier). 

3.  Absalom's   rejection   of  Ahithophel's  good 
counsel  for  Hushai's  destructive  counsel  sets  forth 
the  truth  that  evil  punishes  itself  by  itself,  and 
especially  pride  and  vanity  blind  man,  so  that  he 
errs  in  the  choice  of  means  for  his  sinful  ends,  and 
secures  not  only  their  frustration,  but  also  his  own 
destruction.     But  this  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  divine  justice  and  wisdom,  which  takes  hu 
man  sin,  blindness  and  foolishness  into  its  plans 
as  a  factor,  in  order  to  frustrate  its  wicked  aims 
and  to  effect  its  own  holy  aims. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

Chap.  xvi.  15.  SCHLIER:  Poor,  deluded  fool, 
;hat  strives  after  popular  favor,  and  when  he  has 
bund  it,  consoles  himself  therewith.  There  is 
nothing  more  changeable  than  popular  favor — no 
thing  more  transitory  than  what  is  called  public 
opinion. — Vers.  16-19.  CRAMER:  Remain  faith- 
ul  to  thy  friend  in  his  poverty,  that  thou  mayest 
again  enjov  thyself  with  him  when  it  goes  well 
with  him  (Ecclus.  xxii.  28,  29).— The  saints  of 

od  do  many  a  thing  with  good  intentions,  and 
yet  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  take  part  in  it 


.ained  by  Steuber  (1741).  In  Dryden's  "Absalom  and 
Ahithophel "  the  latter  personage  represents  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.— Ts.J 


CHAP.  XVI.  15-XVII.  23. 


all.  Meantime  God  lets  it  happen,  and  knows 
how  therein-  to  carry  out  His  work  lisa,  xxviii. 
21,  2'J).— ScHLIKU:  'What  we  say  should  he  true, 
not  merely  that  it  shall  contain  no  lie,  hut  also 
that  it  he  tree  from  all  douhle  meaning.  In  the 
times  of  the  Old  Testament,  (Jod  the  Lord  could 
overlook  such  double-meaning;  with  us,  in  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament,  thai  is  no  longer  the 
case,  hut  it  holds  always  and  evrrv  where  that  the 
Lord  will  make  the  upright  prosper. —  Ver.  20  sq. 
HKDINGKH:  Worldly  wisdom  and  spiritual  gifts 
do  not  always  dwell  under  one  roof. — S.  SCUM  ID: 
He  must  he  extremely  ungodly  who  can  openly 
do  that  of  which  nature  has  a  horror  even  in  pri 
vate. — SCUM  Kit:  David  certainly  thought  anew 
upon  his  old  sins  was  ashamed  and  humhled 
himself,  and  in  his  son's  sin  again  recognized  his 
own  sin,  and  anew  repented  hei'ore  the  Lord. 

Chap.  xvii.  1-4.  CKA.MKU:  (Jod  hlinds  the  un 
godly,  and  confounds  them  through  giddiness,  so 
that  they  can  neither  see  nor  know  what  in  human 
wise  is  wholesome  and  good  for  them;  for  He  puts 
to  shame  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  (  Isa.  xxix.  11; 
Joh  xii.  17). — [TAYLOR:  This  plan  was  worthv 
of  Ahithophel's  reputation.  If  it  had  heen  ener 
getically  followed,  it  would  have  hcen  completely  j 
successful,  and  would  have  changed  the  en! ire  co 
lor  and  complexion  of  Jewish  history. — Tu.] 

Vers.  5-14.  Large  talking  and  grand  schemes 
are  a  means  whereby  young  and  inexperienced 
persons  are  often  deceived  >]  Kings  xii.  KM.-- 
The  Lord  ensnares  the  ungodly  in  their  cunning, 
so  that  thev  are  deceived  bv  that  verv  thing  on 
which  they  most  relied.— S.  Sen  MID:  If  God  does 
not  open  and  rule  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  even  the 
most  sensible  men  are  blind  (Psalm  cxix.  18). — 
STARKE:  (rod  does  not  leave  1 1  is  enemies  to  ma 
nage  a.s  they  will,  but  appoints  them  a  limit,  how 
far  they  shall  go.  When  they  take  hold  most 
shrewdly,  vet  God  goes  another  road  ( Ps.  xxxiii. 
10;  Isa.'viii.  10;  .Job  v.  12).— [II  ALL  :  First,  to 
sweeten  his  opposition,  Ilushai  yields  the  praise 
of  wisdom  to  his  adversary  in  ail  other  counsels, 
that  he  may  have  leave  to  deny  it  in  this;  his 
very  contradiction  in  the  present  insinuates  a  ge 
neral  allowance.  Then  he  suggests  certain  appa 
rent  truths  concerning  David's  valor  and  skill  to 
give  countenance  to  the  inferences  of  his  impro 
babilities.  Lastly,  he  cunningly  feeds  the  proud 
humor  of  Absalom,  in  magnifying  the  power  and 
extent  of  his  commands,  and  ends  in  the  glorious 
boasts  of  his  fore- promised  victory.  As  it  is  with 
faces,  so  with  counsel;  that  is  fair  that  pleaseth. 
— TR.] — SCIILIKR:  A  good  cause  always  goes  the 
way  of  truth,  and  does  not  need  scoffing  and  self- 
important  words,  but  goes  on  soberly  and  simply. 
Absalom  gave  heed  to  Hushai's  bad  counsel,  be 
cause  Ilushai  knew  how  by  means  of  his  vanity 
to  bring  him  to  a  fall. — The  Lord  is  with  us  and 
lets  nothing  happen  to  us;  He  also  knows  how  to 
turn  the  wickedness  of  our  enemies  into  a  blessing 
to  us.  And  if  all  the  world  is  hostile  and  perse- 


!  cutes  us,  the  Lord  takes  in  hand  ev.  n  our  perse 
cutors,  and  does  with  them  a-  He  plea-  s. 

Vers.  1-V22.  SCIILIKI;:  Lei  „,  n  .  ogni/-  tin- 
Lord's  hand  in  the  tiling-  of  common  lit.  ali-o,  but 
let  us  always  honor  Hi-  hand  and  thankfully  ac 
cept  what  it  give-.  Circumstances  arc  God's  "mes 
sengers,  and  wll  for  him  who  in  tli.se  circum 
stances  recogni/.rs  and  le.nor-  th»-  h.md  of  his 
Lord.  It  wa-  llod^  ban. I  that  thron-h  :i|l  th,-e 
littlenesses  and  casualties  caused  the  in  w-  of  Ahi- 

I  thophel's  counsel  to  come  safe  to  David. 

Vcr.  'J.').  CitAMKK:  I'liL'odlv  in.  n  fall  into  the 
pit  which  they  make  tor  others  P-a.  vii.  Ki  |  !.">]• 
ix.  Ki  [If,];  'Prov.  xxvi.  '27  .  [II.VI.L:  What  a 
mixture  do  we  tind  hereof  wi-dom  and  madness! 
Ahithophel  will  need-  ham:  him-elf;  theiv  is 

'madness:  he  will  yet  .-et  hi-  hoii-r  in  order ;   there 

is  an   act  of  wisdom How  |>r<  ]>o-terous 

are  the  cares  of  Lille  worldling-,  that  pivfer  all 
other  thing-  to  themsclvc-.  and  while  they  look 
at  what  tin  v  have  in  tin  ir  cofli-rs.  for-.-t  what  they 
have  in  tin  ir  breast-.-  TAYI.MK:  Thi-  i-  the  lir-t 

I  recorded    ca-e    of    dt  liberate    -uicide.        And    the 

I  feelings  which  led  to  it.  and  which  we  can  ea-ilv 
analy/.e,  were  very  similar  to  tho-e  which  have 
impelled  many  in  our  own  times  to  commit  the 
same  awful  iniipiitv.  Chief  "inong  them  was 
wounded  pride.  Tin  n,  be-ides  thi-,  th.  iv  was  the 
conviction  that  Absalom's  cause  wa~  iio\v  hope- 
lessly  ruined  ....  Perhaps  al-o  there  wa-  a  min 
gling  of  remorse  with  those  other  emotion-  of 
pride.  He  had  left  a  master  who  !o\vd  and  va 
lued  him.  and  had  tran-fenvd  hi-  servicis  to  one 
who.  as  he  now  discovered,  had  no!  the  wisdom 
to  appreciate  his  worth,  but  pivt'rrn  d  the  gaud  v 
glitter  of  empty  rhetoric  to  the  snb-t:in:ial  wi-dom 
of  unadorned  speech.  This  contrast,  thu-  forced 
upon  him,  might  awaken  hi-  eoii-ei.-uce  to  the 
value  of  the  friendship  which  he  had  forfeited 
when  he  turned  again-t  David,  until  n-mor.-e  and 
shame  overwhelmed  him. — Tit.] 

[('hap.  xvii.  ~>.  It  wa-  not  unwise  in  Absalom 
to  seek  the  advice  of  another  experienced  coun 
sellor  also  (Prov.  xxiv.  I'M  ;  his  fault  was  that  he 
did  not  know  which  advice  to  follow,  and  was 
misled  bv  high-sounding  and  flattering  words. 
In  choosing  counsellors,  and  in  judging  of  their 
counsel,  lies  great  part  of  the  wi-dom  of  life. — 
1'oldness  is  often  true  prudence;  and  ''delays  are 
dangerous."-  Ver.  H.  Hushai's  treacherous  craft 
and  Absalom's  sillv  vanity  are  overruled  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Lord's  purpose  I-Yw 
things  are  so  consoling  as  the  freipieiicy  with 
which  we  perceive  how  ( iod  brings  good  out  of 
evil  ;  and  doubtless  this  is  often  true  where  we  do 
not  yet  perceive  it  i  Ps.  Ixxvi.  K>;  Is.  xiii.  7). — 
Ver'.  '23.  Ahithnphd  \ }  A  model  of  worldly  wisdom 
(xvi.  2.'*).  Excellence  of  his  advice  to  Absalom 
(xvi.  21 ;  xvii.  l-.'J).  2)  An  example  of  worldly 
wisdom  failing  because  it  ignores  God  (ver.  11; 
Ps.  xiv.  1).  M)  A  suicide;  a)  probable  causes; 
b)  folly  and  guilt.— TK.] 
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3.  The  Civil  War. 

CHAPTERS  XVII.  24  —  XVIII.  33  [XIX.  1]. 
a.  David  at  Mahanaim.    Chap.  XVII.  24-29. 

24  THEN  [AND]  David  came  to  Mahanaim.     And  Absalom  passed  over  Jordan, 

25  he  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  with  him.     And  Absalom  made  Amasa  captain  of  the 
host  instead  of  Joab,  which  [and]  Amasa  was  a  man's  son,1  whose  name  was  Ithra, 
an  Israelite  [the  Ishmaelite],  that  went  in  to  Abigail  the  daughter  of  Nahash,  sis- 

26  ter  to  Zeruiah,  Joab's  mother.     So  [And]  Israel  and  Absalom  pitched  in  the  land 

27  of  Gilead.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  was  come  to  Mahanaim,  that  Shobi 
the  sou  of  Nahash  of  Rabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  Machir  the  son  of 

28  Ammiel  of  Lo-debar,  and  Barzillai  the  Gileadite  of  Rogelim,  Brought2  beds,  and 
basons,  and  earthen   vessels,  and  wheat,  and  barley,  and  flour,  and   parched   corn, 

29  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and  parched  pulse  [com],  And  honey,  and  butter  [curds], 
and  sheep,  and  cheese  of  kine,  for  David,  and  for  the  people  that  were  with  him,  to 
eat ;  for  they  said,  The  people  is  Q/o^3]  hungry,  and  weary,  and  thirsty  in  the  wil 
derness. 

b.   The  battle  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim.     Chap.  XVIII.  1-8. 

1  AND  David  numbered    [mustered]  the  people  that  were  with  him,  and  set  cap- 

2  tains  of  thousands  and  captains   of  hundreds   over  them.     And   David  sent  forth 
[gave4]  a  third  part  of  the  people  under  [into4]  the  hand  of  Joab,  and  a  third  part 
under  [into]  the  hand  of  Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  Joab's  brother,  and  a  third 
part  under  [into]  the  hand  of  Ittai  the  Gittite.     And  the  king  said  unto  the  pe  ople, 

3  I  will  surely  [om.  surely]  go  forth  with  you  myself  also.     But  [And]   the  people 
answered  [said],  Thou  shait  not  go  forth ;  for  if  we  flee  away,  they  will  not  care 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  25.  Probably  we  should  read:  "  the  son  of  a  stranger  (foreigner)"  ('1DJ  l^'N,  or  "lj  t!TN).    Instead 

of  "  Israelite  "  editors  now  generally  read:  "Ishmaelite"  (1  Chr.  ii.  17).  The  old  Jewish  view  is  that  Ithra  or  Ji- 
thra  or  Jether  (another  name  for  Jesse)  was  an  Israelite  by  birth,  but  had  lived  long  among  the  Ishmaelites,  or 
was  an  Ishmaelite  by  birth  and  an  Israelite  by  religion  (a  proselyte),  and  that  the  phrase  "  son  of  a  man"  =  ''  a 
man  of  distinction"  (so  Philippson);  but  this  is  less  probable  than  that  our  text  is  corrupt.  Wordsworth  sup 
poses  that  the  name  "  Israelite  "  may  be  used  in  distinction  from' Judahite,'to  show  that  Jithra  did  not  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  but  Cahen  remarks  that  this  designation  (Israelite)  seems  not  to  have  come  into  use  till  after 
the  division  of  the  kingdom. — Wellhausen  thinks  that  "daughter  of  Nahash"  is  for  "son  of  Nahash,"  and  is  an 
insertion  from  ver.  27.  a  not  improbable  supposition;  the  statement  would  then  be:  "Amasa  was  the  son  of  a 
foreigner  named  Jethra  the  Ishmaelite,  who  went  in  unto  Abigail,  sister  to  Zeruiah,  Joab's  mother."  Abigail  and 
Zeruiah  would  then  be  full  sisters  to  David,  and  Amasa  illegitimate  son  of  Abigail,  and  cousin  of  Joab. — The  read 
ing  of  Sept.  and  Vulg. :  "  Jezreelite"  is  less  probable  than  the  ''Ishmaelite"  of  I  Chr.  ii.  17,  because  our  text  in 
dicates  (by  the  maimed  phrase  :  "  son  of  a  man  ")  that  Jethra  was  a  non-Israelite.  The  Arabic  reading  is  notice 
able  :  "  and  Absalom  made  his  lance-bearer  in  place  of  Ahithophel,  a  man  named  Amsa,  son  of  a  rich  man  named 
Jether." — Tu.J 

2  [Ver.  28.  The  verb  does  not  occur  in  the  Heb.  till  ver.  29,  vrhence  it  is  proposed  to  insert  (with  the  versions) 
a  verb  or  participle  (D'X'33)  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  28.    The  verb  in  ver.  29  may  be  retained,  and  would,  indeed, 

serve  to  govern  the  nouns  in  ver.  28,  but  for  the  phrase  "for  the  people  to  eat,"  since  the  things  mentioned  in 
that  verse  are  not  all  eatables.  The  difficulty,  however,  still  exists  if  (with  Erdmann)  we  supply  the  copula  be 
fore  the  "  brought  "  of  ver.  29  ;  we  may  then  say  that  the  word  "  eat"  is  used  of  the  principal  part  of  the  things 
brought  (in  which  case  it  will  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  the  verb  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  28),  or,  we 

may  suppose  that  the  articles  last  mentioned  (ver.  29,  together  with  the  "Sp  "  parched  corn  "  at  end  of  verse  28, 

•  IT 

the  repetition  of  which  would  thus  be  explained)  were  brought  ready  for  immediate  eating,  the  others  (ver.  28)  as 
a  store  of  provisions. — The  word  "corn  "  is  retained  in  its  proper  sense  =•  "grain,"  though  liable  to  be  misunder 
stood  by  American  readers  for  maize. — TR.] 

3  [Ver.  29.  The  people  were  not  at  Mahanaim,  and  had  gotten  hungry  during  the  march  through  the  wilder 
ness.—  Tu.J 

4  [Ver.  2.  The  verb  does  not  mean  "sent  forth,"  nor  had  the  army  yet  begun  its  march  (ver.  6);  the  phrase 

"V3  T"Piy  means  either:  "to  send  by  the  hand  of  some  one,"  or:  "to  give  over  to  some  one,"  here  the  latter.^ 
The  adverb  "surely"  is  too  strong  for  the  signification  of  the  Infinitive  Absolute. — Ta.J 
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for  [pay  attention  to5]  us  ;  neither  [anil]  if  half  of  us  die,  will  they  care  fur  us  [they 
will  not  pay  attention  to  us]  ;  but  now  thoii  [i'or  thou5]  art  worth  ten  thousand  of 

4  us  ;  therefore  [and]  now  it  is  better  that  thou  succour  us  out  of  the  city.     And  the 
king  said  unto  them,  What  seemeth  you  best  I  will  do.     And  the  king  stood  by  the 
gate-side,  and  all  the  people  came  out  [went  forth]  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands. 

5  And  the  king  commanded  Joab  and  Abishai  and  Ittai,  haying,  Deal  gently  for  my 
sake  with  the  young  man,  even  with  [om.  even  with]  Absalom.     And  all  the  people 

6  heard  when  the  king  gave  all  the  captains  charge  eoneernino;  Absalom.     So  [And] 
the  people  went  out  into  the  field  against  Israel  ;  and  tin-  battle  was  [or,  took  place] 

7  in  the  wood  of  Kphraim.     Where  [And]  the  people  of  Israel    were  slain  [smitten 
there]  before  the  servants  of  David,  and  there  was  there6  a  great  slaughter  that  day 

8  of  twenty  thousand  men.     For  [And]  the  battle  was  there  scattered  over  the  i'aee 
of  all  the  country;  and  the  wood  devoured  more  people   that  day  than  the  sword 
devoured. 

c.  Absalom  murdered  1>y  Jnnb.     Vcrs.  9  -IS. 

9  And  Absalom  met7  theservants  of  David.      And  Absalom  rode  [was  riding]  upon 
a  [tlicj  mule,  and  the  mule  went  under  the  thick  houghs  of  a  [the]  great  oak  [tere 
binth],  aud  his  head  caught  hold  of  the  oak  [terebinth],  and  he  was  taken   up  be 
tween  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and   the  mule   that   was   under  him   went   away 

10  [passed  on].     And  a  certain  man  saw  it,  and  told  Joab,  and  said,   Behold,  I    saw 
Absalom  hanged  in  an  oak  [the  terebinth].     And  Joab  said  unto  the  man  that  told 

11  him,  And  behold,  thou  sawest  him,  and  why  didst   thou  not  smite  him   there  to  the 
ground  ?  and  I  would  have  given  thee  ten  shekels  [/>/Vrr*]   of   silver,  and  a  girdle. 

12  And  the  man  sa'd  unto  Joab,  Though8  I  should  receive  a  thousand  .«/«'Xv/x  |  ymrea] 
of  silver  in  mine  hand,  yet  would  I  not  put  forth  my  hand  against  the  king's  son  ; 
for  in  our  hearing  the  king  charged   thee  and  Abishai   and   Ittai,  saying,  Beware 

13  that  none  touch  the  young  man  Absalom.     Otherwise9  1  should  have  wrought  false 
hood  against  mine  own  life;  for  there  is  no  matter  hid  from  the  king,  and  thou  thy- 

14  self  wouldest  have  set  thyself  against  inc.     Then  said  Joab  [And  Joab  said],  I  may 


6  [Ver.  3.  Literal!}'  :  "  set  heart  on  us."—  HPX  "  thou  "  instead  ..f  HP^  "  now  "  is  read  l>y  Sept.,  Vu!g.,  Sym., 

and  hy  one  or  two  MSS.—  Syr.  has  "  MOW."  its  J-xt  here  .followed  hy  A  rah.  js  »,.-idly  rnaim.-d  —  In-tend  ..f  ••  out  rtf 
the  city  "  Sept.,  an  anonymous  Uivek  version  and  Vulg.,  have  "  in  tin-  city,"  whieh  is  perhaps  merely  an  i-xplana- 
tory  rendering.  The  absence  of  the  Art.  in  "^"0  creates  a  difficulty.  J>i>>.-<"<>in.,  taking  "V^'*3  a-  Hipli.  partieiplo 

of  "HIV  proposes  to  render  :  "  that  thou  he  to  us  a  stirrer-up  in  helping  n~."  i.  /-..  tliat  th<»i  h.-lp  n*  >  y  -'irrinc  IM 
up.  But  the  construction  here  does  not  favor  this  rendering;  the  verb  (Iliphil)  i*  followed  hy  the  Ace.  uf  tho 

person  or  thine  roused,  and  frequently  hy  7j>  ("  against  ")  with  tlie  person  acainst  whom  it  i-  nmsed  ;  tin-  Infln. 
hero  also  would  from  tho  construction  rather  have  for  its  subject  the  roused  than  the  router.  It  i*  better  to  sup 
ply  the  Art.  I^TTp,  or  else  to  read  Vj,'2.—  Kethih  T*;'^  for  *VT;%nL'  Hipli.  Inlin.;  (v>ei  i  ~\'rt^  Qal.—  Tu.] 

8  [Vc  r.  7.  Omitted  hy  Sept.  as  unnecessary.     The  first  "  there  "  in  this  verse  is  retained  in  Sept.  •  :vt  omitted, 
as  Wellh.  says).—  Tu.J 

7  [Ver.  0.  Wellhausen  :  "from  the  connection  with  'J2^  ''in  the  presence   «{']  and  from  ver.  10  it  appears 
that  the  text  >Op''1  is  incorrect;  read  perhaps  X"V*1  ,r'and  Ahsalom  fean^d']."     Hut  the  construction   is  '•up- 

ported  J>y  Deut.  xxii.  6  (Bib.-Com.^,  and  the  statement  of  ver.  10  is  properly  explained  hy  this  statement  that  Ah 
salom  in  his  (light  "met,"  accidentally  came  across  some  of  David's  men.—  Tu.J 

8  [Ver.  12.  Read  the  Qeri  ^  or  xS  (—  X^S).—  "  Though  I  should  weigh  (Spfc1)  into  dipon)  my  haixl  ;"  instead 
of  the  Act.  Particip.  Wellhausen  reads'the  Pass.  S^pu/:    "though  there  were   weighed  into  my  hand,"  hut  tho 
man  might  easily  conceive  of  the  weighing  as  done  hy  himself.  —  TB.] 

9  [Ver.  13.  Eng.  A.  V.  here  follows  the  Qeri  ("  my  life."  Kethib  "his  life  ").    The  whole  verso  is  difficult  in 
text  and  meaning.    The  line  of  thought  seems  to  favor  the  marginal   reading  1i^£)J3  "against  his  life;  hut  it  is 

then  difficult  to  see  whether  the  man  presents  two  reasons  for  not  killing  Ahsulom  :  1  )  his  regard  for  the  king's 
command  (ver.  12),  2)  his  fear  of  the  consequences  to  himself  (ver.  i:ii.  or  only  the  former.  Moreover  whether 
the  last  phrase  in  the  verse  is  to  he  rendered  "thou  wilt  have  to  stand  hefore  him"  (to  give  account,  or  testi 
mony),  or  "  thou  wilt  stand  (appear)  against  me  "  is  uncertain  ;  the  latter  is  more  probable.  In  the  tir-t  part  of 
our  verse  tho  Sept.  had  a  different  text  from  the  Heh.  :  "guard  me  the  young  man  Ahsalom.  n< 
against  his  life."  which  would  simplify  the  man's  address.  We  mny  adopt  the  reading  (Pife^  instead  of 
'JVi^J'-'lX).  or  keep  the  Heb.  text  and  render  :  "  or  if  I  acted  falsely  against  his  life,  then  nothing  is  concealed 
from  the  king,  and  thou  wouldest  take  stand  against  me."—  TB.] 
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not  tarry  thus  with  thee.     And  he  took  three  darts10  in  his  hand,  and  thrust  them 
through  [into]  the  heart  of  Absalom,  while  he  \vas  yet  alive  in  the  midst  of  the 

15  oak  [terebinth].     And  ten  young  men  that  bare  Joab's  armour  compassed  about 

16  and  smote  Absalom,  and  slew  him.     And  Joab  blew  the  trumpet,  and  the  people 

17  returned  from  pursuing  after  Israel,  for  Joab  held  back11  the  people.     And12  they 
took  Absalom,  and  cast  him  into  a  [the]  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and  laid  a  very  great 

18  heap  of  stones  upon  him  ;  and  all  Israel  fled,  every  one  to  his  tent.     Now  [And] 
Absalom  in  his  lifetime  had  taken  and  reared  up  for  himself  a  [the]  pillar,13  which 
is  in  the  king's  dale  ;  for  he  said,  I  have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance; 
and  he  called  the  pillar  after  his  own  name,  and  it  is  called  unto  this  day,  Absa 
lom's  place  [monument]. 

d.   The  tidings  of  joy  and  grief.     David's  lament  over  Absalom.     Vers.  19-33  [XIX.  1]. 

19  Then  said  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok  [And  Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok  said], 
Let  me  now  run,  and  bear  the  king  tidings  how  [pm.  how]  that  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

20  vah]  hath  avenged  [delivered]  him  of  [from]   his  enemies.     And  Joab  said  unto 
him,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  ti'dings  this  day,  but  thou  shalt  bear  tidings  another  day; 

21  but  this  day  thou  shalt  bear  no  tidings,  because14  the  king's  sou  is  dead.    Then  said 
Joab  to  Cushi  [And  Joab  said  to  the  Cushite],  Go,  tell  the  king  what  thou  hast 

22  seen.     And  Cushi  [the  dishite]   bowed  himself  unto  Joab   and   ran.     Then  said 
Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok  [And  Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok  said]  yet  again  to  Joab, 
But,  however,  let  me,  I  pray  thee,  also  run  after  Cushi   [the  Cushite]      And  Joab 
said,   Wherefore  wilt  thou  run,  my  son,  seeing  that  thou  hast  no  tidings  ready.15 

23  Bat  howsoever,  said  he,16  let  me  run.     And  he  said  unto  him,  Run.     Then  [And] 
Ahimaaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  overran  Cushi  [the  Cushite]. 

24  And  David  sat  [was  sitting]  between  the  two  gates  ;  and  the  watchman  went  up 
to  the  roof  over  [of]  the  gate  unto  the  wall,  and   lifted   up  his  eyes,  and   looked 

25  [saw],  and  behold  a  man  running  alone.     And  the  watchman  cried  [called]  and 
told  the  king.     And  the  king  said,  If  he  be  alone,  there  is  tidings  in  his  mouth. 

:n  [Ver.  14.  The  word  (£93$)  not  "  dart,"  but  "  staff,"  and  is  contrasted  with  the  word  "spear"  GTjn)  in  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  21.  Either,  then,  we  must  suppose  Joab  to  have  used  an  uncommon  weapon  (Erdmann)  cr  we  must 
change  the  text.  Erdmann  states  the  objections  to  Thenius'  proposed  reading  D'HlStf,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
account  for  an  alteration  of  D'THl"!  °r  rHJVDn  into  D"t33tf.—  Instead  of:  "  in  the  heart  QSlI)  of  the  terebinth  " 
Thenius  proposes  to  read  after  Syr.  and  Vulg.  :  "  hung  in  (^7]^)  the  terebinth,"  for  which  there  seems  no  neces 
sity  ;  the  renderings  of  these'  two  versions  are  merely  interpretations.  —  TR.] 

11  [Ver.  16.  Sept,  Vulg..  Thenius,  Keil,  Erdmann  render:  "Joab  wished  to  spare  the  people,"  but  the  render 
ing  of  Eng.  A.  V.  seems  better  because  the  idea  of  "wish"  is  not  contained  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  phrase  "the 
people  "  in  connection  with  Joab  more  naturally  refers  to  David's  army.  —  Te.J 

12  [Ver.  17.  Wellhausen   objects  to  the  order  of  vers.  14-17,  because  it  represents  Absalom,  already  half-dead 
from  hanging,  as  surviving  Joab's  stabbing  with  the  staves  or  darts,  and  finally  meeting  his  death  from  the  young 
men.     He  would  make  the  last  word  of  ver.  K>  and  ver.  16  follow  ver.  14,  and  then  insert  vers.  15,  17.  so  as  to  read: 
"  14,  Joab  took  three  darts,  etc  .....  in  the  terebinth,  and  killed  him,  16  and  blew  the  trumpet,  and  held  back  the 
people.    15  and  ten  young  men  compassed  about  Absalom,  17  and  took  him,  etc."     Though  this  is  ingenious,  it  is 
not  required  by  the  text.     Joab's  wounds  did  not  kill  Absalom,  and  the  zealous  armor-bearers  finished  him;  then 
Joab  called  in  his  soldiers,  and  they  (indef.  subject  =  Passive)  took  Absalom  and  cast  him  into  the  pit.  —  TR.] 

13  [Ver.  IS.  This  word  has  the  sign  of  determination  (7\N),  and  yet  is  not  followed  by  a  determinative  noun  ; 
whence  Wellhausen  would  supply  PHi^X  (in  place  of  following  I^X),  and  render:  "  took  the  pillar  of  the  Ashe- 
rah  [idol-image]  in  the  king's  dale  and  set  it  up."    But  (apart  from  the  fact  that  rp$X  does  not  occur  after  a  con 
struct  i"G^*3,  in  1  Kings  xiv.  23  ;  xvii.  10  the  two  words  are  used  co-ordinately)  this  is  an  example  of  a  word  de 
termined  by  a  relative  clause,  as  in  Gen.  xl.  3.     See  Ew.  §  277  d,  2),  and  Ges.  §  116.—  At  the  end  of  the  verse   T  = 
"monument,"  a  different  word  from  that  rendered  "pillar."  —  TR.] 

14  [Ver.  20.  Eng.  A.  V.  here  adopts  the  Qeri  |3~  /J7  :  "  for  the  king's  son  is  dead."    Syr.  and  Chald.,  omitting 
the  J3,  render:  "thou  wilt  not  announce  except  that  the  king's  son  is  dead,"  which,  however,  the  present  Heb. 
will  not  bear.  —  !3~7j7  usually  means  "  therefore,"  but  here  =  "  because  "  (=  J3~  /_£'  ''D).  —  TR.] 

15  [Ver.  22.  Eng.  A.  V.  takes  raS  —  "  to  thee,"  and  flXXD  Qal.  Act,  Particip.  fern,  of  HtfO,  =  "  finding,  ready:" 


: 

Erdmann  renders  the  Particip.  "reward-finding,"   Philippson  :  "profitable;"  Wellhausen  takes  it  as  Hoph.  of 
Ni"  (nXi'p)  =  "brought  out,  paid  out"  (Gen.  xxxviii.  25;;  Bib.-Com.:  "  sufficing,"  which  commends  itself  as  ap 


ap 

propriate.—  According  to  Bottcher,  it  is  only  when  the  pronoun  is  emphatic  that  we  can  render  HD  7  "  to  thee  ;" 

T    : 

and  here  it  is  better  =  "  go  thou  "  (=  "  and  if  thou  go  ").    But  the  pronoun  may  be  emphatic  here.  —  TR.] 

16  [Ver.  23.  Insert  nrDfcH  at  the  beginning  of  the  Terse.—  TR.] 
v     - 


CHAP.  XVII.  24-XVIir.  33. 
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26  And  he  came  apace  and  drew  near  [he  came  nearer  and  nearer].     And  the  watch 
man  saw  another  man   running;  and  the  watchman  called  unto   the-  ponur,17  and 
said,  Behold,  another  [o/n.  another,  in*,  a]  man   running  alone.     And  tin-  king  said, 

27  He  also  bringeth  tidings.     And  the  watchman   said,   Methinketh   the  running  of' 
the  foremost  is  like  the  running  of  Ahimaaz  the  son  of/adok.     And  the  king  said, 

28  He  is  a  good  man,  and  eometh  with  good  tidings.     And  Ahimaa/  called,  and  Wid 
unto  the  king,  All  is  well  [Peace!]  And  he  fell  down  to  the  earth  upon  his  fact-  be 
fore  the  king,  and  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord    [Jehovah]   thy  God,  which   hath  de- 

29  livered  up  the  men  that  lifted  up  their  hand  against  my  lord   the   kinir.     And  the 
king  said,  Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe?     And  Ahimaa/ answered  [said]  When 
Joab  sent  the  king's  servant  and  me  [oni.  the  king's  servant  and  me1"]  thy  M  rvuut. 

30  I  saw  a  great  tumult,  but  I  knew  not   what  it  u-a*.     And    the   kinir  ^aid    unfit  him 
lorn,  unto  him],  Turn  aside,  and  stand  here.      And  he  turned  aside  and  stood  .-till. 

31  And  behold,  Cushi  [the  Cushite]  came;  and  Cushi  [the  Cushite]  said,  Tidings,  my 
lord  the  king,  for  the  Lord  [Let  my  lord  the  king  receive  the  tidings  that  Jehovah] 
hath  avenged    [delivered]  thee  this   day  of  [fiom]  all  tlitm   that  rose   up  against 

32  thee.     And  the  king  said  unto   Cushi    [the  Cushite],   Is    the    voung  man   Ah.-ulom 
safe?     And  Cushi  answered  [the  Cushite  said],  The  enemies  of  my  lord  the  king, 
and  all  that  rise  against  thee  to  do  then  hurt   [for  evil]  be  as  tluit   [the] young  man 

33  is  [om.  is].      [Heb.  xix.  1].     And  the  king  wa.s  much  moved,  and  went"  up  to  the 
chamber  over  the  gate   and  wept  ;  and  as  IK;  went,  thus  he  said,  ()  my  son  Ab-alom, 
my  son,  my  son  Absalom!  would   God  [O  that]  I  had  died  for   thee,  O  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  sou  ! 


porter"  Krdmann,  Then..  Bottcher,  W.-llhausen  'after  Sept.  and  Syr.'  r.'ad  "»J'tf 
"gate,"  which,  however,  is  not  neeessary,  and  this  statement  is  not  in  ei.ntliet  with  V.T.  'J.'i,  when-  'he  w.-itchman 
seems  to  speak  directly  to  the  king.— After  the  second  liTX  Tlit-niii*  and  \Vt-llhans. MI  (Sept.,  Yul^..  Svi.,  insrr; 
IPX  "another;"  hut  Bottcher  properly  remarks  that  this  would  naturally  I..-  in.-.Tt.  d  by  the  vr-i.ms  iso  Mng. 
A.  Y.  inserts  it)  from  the  pre<-oding  part  of  the  vrse,  while  its  omission  emjld  in.t  >o  well  !•«•  aei'..iiM:»-d  !'•>:-. --'I'u.j 
18  [Yer.  -29.  Erdmann  renders  a^  Knir.  A.  Y.,  hut  the  rnnntriirtinn,  n*  it  stnn. Is,  is  awkward  and  in.pr.,J,a»,l,.. 

The  simplest  procedure  seems  to  be  tliat  of  \V«'l!hau-en.  to  omit  !jS^n  n2>'~DX  '  thoiiirh  it  i.-  not  easy  ton. unt 

for  its  insertion).     Some  (so  d'h.-Cowj.)  prefer  tin'   Yul::.  rendering,  mi  which   see    I-'.rdniann   in  the   K.\|.ositimi. 


Belated  questions,  such  as  the  person  uf  "the  Cushite,"  will  there  b 


•nvd  to. — Tit.; 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL, 
a.  Ch.  xvii.  24-29.  Dan'//  at  Mahanaim. 

Ver.  24.  To  Mahanaim,  cast  of  the  Jordan 
(which  he  had  crossed  in  the  night,  pa-.-inur 
through  the  Jordan-valley,  ver.  22),  probably  a 
fortilicd  place,  north  of  the  Jahbok,  suitable  for  a 
rendezvous  for  gathering  an  arrnv,  whence  it  wa.s 
chosen  by  Abner  as  Ishbosheth's  eapital-eitv. 
See  on  ii.  8.  [A  well-provisioned  country, 
friendly  to  David  (Illb.-Com. ).— Til.]  —Absa 
lom's  naxsftc/e  over  the  Jordan  took  place  when 
he  haa  had  time  to  gather  (accor^g  to  Ilushai's 
counsel)  "all  the  men  of  Israel,""iat  is,  all  the 
military  force  of  the  country  (comp.  ver.  11  sq.).  , 
Ver.  2o.  Whether  Amasa,  appointed  by  Absa 
lom  caj)tain  in  place  of  Joab  (who  remained  ' 
faithful  to  David),  is  the  same  with  the  Amasai  i 
of  1  Chron.  xii.  17,  18  i  Kwald.  Berth eau),  must 
be  left  undetermined.  ''If  this  conjecture  were 
correct,  the  man.  so  cordially  received  by  David 
(1  Chron.  xii.  17),  would  have  committed  grave 
•wrong  in  attaching  himself  to  Absalom  "  ( Then.*). 
Elsewhere  the  phrase  "son  of  a  man  (or  woman  i" 
is  defined  by  a  following  appositional  word  or 
genitive  (Botteher) ;  but  here  the  defining  phrase 
is  introduced  by  "and"  ["and  his  name  was 
Ithra"],  so  that  we  have  the  independent  asser 


tion:  "son  of  a  man,"  which  is  meaningless. 
Perhaps  the  text  originally  had:  "  wlm-r  name 
was"  (1317  "VtfN),  and  the  relative  pronoun  IKLS 
fallen  out  (from  the  following  ">u'X|.  Bottclu-r 
conjectures  that  "foreigner"  (~^)  stood  alter 
"man,"  comp.  i.  13  [it  would  then  read:  ''Amasa 
was  the  son  of  a  foreigner,  and  his  name  wa.s 
Ithra."— Tu.J.  —  'Wiili  this  would  agn-r  that 
Jtltra  was  an  lahmaclite,  for  so  we  must  here  read 
instead  of  "  Israelite,"  after  1  Chron.  ii.  17,  where 
J ether  is  shortened  form  of  Ithra  (Sept.:  "the 
Jezreelite,  '  .Josh.  xix.  IS  so  David's  wife  Ahi- 
noain,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  ;>l.  The  designation  of 
Ithra  as  an  "Israelite"  would  be  superfluous; 
but  the  statement  that  he  was  an  •'  Ishmaelite" 
serves  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  Amasa  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Abigail.  If  Naha>h  be  taken 
as  a  man's  name,  and  the  word  "sister"  in  appo 
sition  with  Abigail,  then  Zeruiah  and  Abigail 
are  daughters  of  David's  mother  by  her  first  mar 
riage  with  Naliash,  step-daughters  of  Jesse,  and 
on  thin  side  step-sisters  of  David  (so  the  older 
expositors,  Michaelisand  Schult/).  But  Nahash 
may,  with  Movers  and  Thenius  (who  refers  to  1 
Chron.  5v.  12,  where  it  is  the  name  of  a  dty\  be 
taken  as  a  woman's  name,  here  a  second  wife  of 
Jesse.  In  this  case  also  the  two,  Zeruiah  and 
Abigail,  would  be  David's  step  sisters.  Clericus 
supposes  Nahash  to  be  another  name,  or  a  BUT- 
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name   of  Jesse;  Capellus  would   rend   "Jesse" 
instead   of  "Nahash"    (after   a   variant   of  the 
Sept.) ;  Bottcher  puts  " sister"  in  apposition  with 
"  Nahasli,"  which  he  regards  as  a  woman's  name. 
[It  is  an  old  Jewish  view  that  Nahash  is  another 
name  of  Jesse.     For  many  persons,  says  Kimchi, 
had  two  names,  and  this   (Nahash)   signifies  "a 
serpent."     From  whence  it  is  that  when  Isaiah 
(xiv-  29)  saith:  "out  of  the  serpent's  root   (or, 
the  root  of  Nahash)  shall  come  forth  a  cockatrice 
or  basilisk,"  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  expounds  it, 
"  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse  shall  come  forth  the 
Messiah;"  who  was  typified  by  the  brazen   ser 
pent  in  the  wilderness'  ( Patrick').     This  would  be 
baseless  allegorizing,  even  if  Nahash  were  proved 
to  be  another  name*"  of  Jesse,  which  is  not  proba 
ble.     The  omission    of  the  name  Nahash   in   1 
Chron.  ii.  16  is  against  the  view  that  it  belongs 
to  a  daughter  of  Jesse ;  more  probably  it  is  the 
name  of  the  otherwise  unknown  father  of  Abigail. 
See  ''Text,  and  Gram."—  TR.]—  Ver.  26.  ^  Absa 
lom  pitched    his  camp   in    Giiead.     Nothing   is 
said  of  a  siege  (Ewald)  of  Mahanaim.     Against 
this  view  is  the  fact  that  David,  as  appears   from 
what  follows,  here  got  supplies  of  men  and  provi 
sions,  formed  an  army,  and  organized  it  in  three 
divisions,  which  required  time.     It  is  hence  evi 
dent  that   David  was   able   to  establish   himself 
strongly  at  Mahanaim  without  being  attacked  by 
Absalom's   army. — Yers.    27-29.    David    receives 
reinforcement*  and  provisions.     Shobi,  the  son  of 
Nahash,  from  Kabbah,  the  capital  of  the  Ammo 
nites;  this    last   statement    "guards   against   the 
possible  error  that  Shobi  was  a  brother  of  Abi 
gail  "  (Thenius).     Kabbah,  on  the  lower  Jabbok 
(xii.  2(5-31 ),  belonged  to  David's  empire,  and  now 
remained  true  to  him.     Shobi,  if  not  an  Israelite, 
was  perhaps  a  son    of  the  deceased   Ammonite 
king  Nahash  and  brother   of  the  Hanun    (x.  1 
sqq.)  conquered  by  David   (Keil),  or  a  member 
of  the  royal  house  of  Ammon  favored  by  David 
(Ewald).     [Shobi  was  hardly  tributary  king  of 
Ammon    (Bib.-Com.),   else  he  would   have  been 
called   king. — TR,] — Maclrir,  son  of  Ammiel  of 
Lodebar,  who  had  received  Jonathan's  lame  son 
Mephibosheth  into  his  house  (ix.  4). — Barzillai, 
a  Gileadite  of  Rogclim,    an  otherwise  unknown 
place,   mentioned  besides  here  only  in  xix.  32. 
The  Sept.   (alone  among   the    ancient   versions) 
inserts  "  ten "  before  "  beds "  and  before  "basons ;" 
but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  connection,  since 
the  articles  mentioned  were  brought  by  several 
persons  for  "the  people"  (ver.  29),  and  therefore 
certainly  in  considerable  quantities.     Ten  would 
have  been  too  few  for  David's  "court  and  army" 
(Ew.);  the  insertion  of  this  number  in  the  Sept. 
was  perhaps  suggested  by   1   Sam.  xvii.  17,   18. 
Whether  they  were  "fine  mattress-beds"  (Ew.) 
must  be  left  undecided.     "  Basons,"  metallic  ves 
sels  for  preparing  food.     "Parched  food"   C? 
comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  17.     As  not  only  corn-grains, 
but  also  pulse-beans  were  roasted  (Bochart,  Hier. 
II.  582,  Harmar,  Bcobacht.  I.  255  sq.),  the  second 
word  may  refer  to  pulse,  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
corn,  two  kinds  are  named ;  and  therefore  the 

omission  of  the  second  ("7p)   as  an  error  (Sept 
Syr.,  Arab.)   is  unnecessary  [Eng.  A.  V.  retains 
it,    and   renders:   "parched   pulse"].     The   las 


erm  in  the  list  Pj^.  Hl'SJB?)  is  variously  trans- 
ated ;  Vulg. :  "fat  calves;"  Theod.:  "sucking 
alves;"  Chald.,  Syr.,  Kabbin.:  "cheese  of  kine 
cows)"  [so  Eng.  A.  V.].  The  last  sense  agrees 
»etter  with  the  preceding  words  [Eng.  A.  V.  incor- 
ectly :  "  butter  "]  ;  the  first  sense  accords  with  the 
'sheep"  (small  cattle).  Sept.  transfers  the  Ileb. 
word:  " saphoth  of  oxen."  The  meaning  of  the 
~Ieb.  phrase  is  doubtful.  The  verb  in  this  sentence 
"  brought" )  stands  strangely  and  unnaturally  after 
he  long  list  of  articles ;  it  is  therefore  better,  with 
Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  to  supply  a  verb-form 
partcp.)  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  28,  and  then  to 
nsert  "and"  before  the  verb  in  ver.  29:  ''they 
)rought  beds,  etc..,  and  gave  them  to  David." 
Eng.  A.  V.  simply  transfers  the  verb  to  the 
Beginning  of  ver.  28.  On  the  reading  see  "Text. 
md  Gram."  Patrick  calls  attention  to  the  food 
of  the  times  (only  one  sort  of  meat)  as  indicated 
)y  the  list  in  vers.  28,  29,  and  Bib.-Com.  remarks 
hat  God's  care  for  David  was  evident  in  the 
•cindness  of  these  people. — TR.] 

b.    XVIII.    1-8.     The   battle   in   the  forest   of 
Ephraim. 

Vers.  1,  2.  David  organizes  his  army,  and  dis 
poses  it  for  battle. — Ver.  1  sq.  1)  The  mustering 
»f  the  whole  body  of  people  with  David,  which 
lad  been  constantly  growing  by  reinforcements 
rom  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  2)  the  divi- 
ion  into  smaller  bodies  of  hundreds  and  thousands; 
3)  the  organization  of  the  whole  army  in  three 
'/rand  divisions  under  Joab,  Abishai  and  Ittai  the 
Lrittife,  comp.  xv.  29.  lie  "gave  them  into  the 
hand1'  (Yulg.),  that  is,  put  them  under  the  com 
mand  of  Joab  and  the  others  [Eng.  A.  V.  not  so 
well:  "sent  forth  under  the  hand"]. — Vers.  3, 
4.  Davids  attitude  in  respect  to  the  impending  battle. 
1 )  David's  declaration  that  he  would  himself  go 
into  the  fight ;  2i  the  declaration  of  the  people  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  this,  since  the  point  was 
to  secure  his  safety  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people  in  the  battle.  "Thou*  art  as  we  ten 
thousand,"  that  is,  equal  to  ten  thousand  of  us. 
David  was  to  remain  behind  with  a  reserve-corps, 
in  order  in  case  of  need  to  come  to  their  help 
from  the  city,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Mahanaim  was  a  strong  place,  where  a  stand 
might  be  made.  The  king  agreed  to  this  pru 
dent  proposition,  f  and  stood  at  the  gate-side, 
while  the  army  filed  out  before  him. — Ver.  5. 
David's  orde/  respecting  Absalom.  He  said  to  the 
generals:  Deal  gently  with  the  young  man 
Absalom. — [Ileb.  has  the  dativus  commodi: 
"  deal  me  gently  ;"  Eng.  A.  V.:  "  deal  gently  for 
my  sake,"  a  fair  rendering. — TR.]  The  peo 
ple  heard  i%  that  is,  from  bystanders,  who 
spread  it  abroad. — [The  text  rather  says  that  the 
people  heard  the  king  give  the  order ;  the  fact  is 
mentioned  to  explain  the  answer  of  the  man  to 
Joab  in  ver.  12 ;  notice  the  phrase :  '*  in  our 
hearing"  there. — TR.]  The  brief  exclamation 
of  David  accords  with  the  vividly  portrayed 
scene  and  with  his  feeling  when  he  saw  his  army 
going  forth  against  his  son. — Vers.  6-8.  The  bat 
tle.  "  The  people  went  out  against  Israel,"  that 


*  Read  nFU<  instead   of  r\F\p   (obviously  an  error 
from  following 


t  [He  was  probably  willing  not  to  have  to  go  in  pers 
against  Absalom  (Bib.-Cont.).—  Ta.J 
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is,  David's  army  made  (he  attack.  The  battle  was 
in  the  wood  cf  Ephraim.  Thin  name  can  he- 
understood  only  of  the  forest  covering  the  moun 
tains  of  Ephraim,  which,  when  the  Israelites  en 
tered  Canaan,  stretched  over  the  whole  mountain 
(Josh.  xvii.  15-18:  "go  up  into  the  forest,— a 
mountain  shall  he  thine,  for  it  t'.s  fun.<t  >,  ;m<l  wa- 


still   extensive   in   later  times 


1    S 


22-20,  where  it  is  said  that  the  children  of  Israel 
first  hid  from  the  Philistines  in  mount  Kphraim 
(that  is,  in  the  mountain-gorges  and  in  caves), 
and  then  that  all  the  people  came  into  the  forest. 
We  are  thus  pointed  to  the  wooded  heights  in 
the  trihe  of  Kphraim,  not  far  west  of  the  .Jordan. 
Further,  Ahimaaz  ( ver.  23)  traverses  the  Jordan- 
valley  in  order  to  carrv  the  news  to  David  at 
Mahanaim.  "  Ahimaaz  could  not  have  pine  this 
way  if  the  battle  had  been  on  the  east  of  the  Jor 
dan,  and  he  wished  to  take  a  short  mute  "  i  Keil  |. 
Ewald  admits  that  the  name  "  forest  of  Kphraim'' 
seems  certainly  to  point  to  the  west  of  the  river, 
but  yet  puts  it  on  the  east,  because  David's  armv 
returned  after  the  victory  to  Mahanaim,  "while, 
if  the  battle  ha  1  occurred  on  the  west  side,  it 
Would  obviously  have  been  much  better  to  stav 
on  that  side  and  take  possession  of  Jerusalem." 
To  this  it  need  not  be  replied  with  Yaihinger 
(Ilerzog,  Art.  Kphraim  I  that  *'I>avid  wi-hed  to 
avoid  further  shedding  of  blood,  and  prudence 
and  clemency  dictated  a  return  to  Mahanaim  ;" 
rather  it  must  be  linked  that  Absalom's  defeat 
had  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection  i  ver.  17,  ami 
xix.  9),  his  followers  were  compU  telv  broken  up, 
and  therefore  an  immediate  occupation  of  Jeru 
salem  \va.s  unnecessarv.  Hut  besides,  the  battle 
was  a  severe  one,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that 
of  Absalom's  army  (which  fought  ?•»'/•//  bravely) 
twenty  thousand  men  fell,  and  David's  armv  was 
not  in  condition  after  the  fight  to  make  a  long 
and  rapid  march  to  Jerusalem.  Moreover,  even 
in  that  ease  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
reserve  with  David  to  join  the  victorious  armv; 
this  junction  effected  (by  crossing  the  Jordan), 
the  whole  armv  marched  to  Jerusalem  under  the 
lead  of  the  king.  Thenius  holds  that  the  forest 
of  Kphraim  was  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  ground 
that  nothing  is  said  of  Absalom's  re-crossing  the 
river  (according  to  xvii.  28  he  encamped  in 
Gilead,  east  of  the  river),  that,  if  he  had  re- 
crossed,  David  (who  stood  only  on  the  defensive) 
would  have  awaited  another  attack  on  his  present 
position  [Mahanaim],  and  that  the  expectation 
of  help  from  the  city  [ver.  3]  presupposes  that 
the  battle  occurred  near  Mahanaim,  to  which  it 
is  to  he  replied  that  ver.  6  shows  that  David  did 
not  act  merely  on  the  defensive  (he  marched 
against  Absalom),  and  that  David's  unexpected 
attack  on  Absalom's  army  (which  could  not 
spread  out  in  the  relatively  narrow  space  between 
Mahanaim  and  the  Jordan)  may  well  have  forced 
its  passage  across  the  river,  so  that  the  decisive 
conflict  occurred  in  the  wooded  hill-region  of  the 
tribe  of  Kphraim.  The  fact  that  David  stayed 
behind  with  one  division  in  Mahanaim,  and  sent 
the  three  generals  with  their  divisions  against 
Absalom,  shows  clearly  that  he  acted  on  the 
offensive.  The  proposed  ''help  from  the  city" 
was  only  for  the  case  that  the  attack  was  not 
successful,  and  cannot  be  urged  in  support 
of  the  view  that  the  battle  was  near  Maha 


naim.  The  narrator  here  relates  only  the 
final  and  decisive  conflict,  it  not  being  his 
purpose  to  describe  the  previous  actions  by  which 
Absalom's  army  was  forced  across  the  Jordan. 
That  the  messengers  i  v.-rs.  I'.l  27  <  had  dim  to  re- 
erosx  the  Jordan  in  order  to  p-a.-h  havid  makes 
no  difficulty,  since  the  river  ecmld  ,-a-ily  be  crossed 
by  the  fords,  l-'p.m  the  eastern  edge  uf"  die  wooded 
Mount  Kphraim  th.-  messeng.-rs  could  reach  Ma 
hanaim  by  rapid  travel  in  about  two  hours.  The 
assumption  by  some  expositors  of  a  "  Kop-t  of 
Kphraim"  ea-t  of  tin-  Jordan,  /.r.  >;,,„,,//,/ -o  called 
from  the  defeat  of  the  Kphraimites  by  the  <  Jilead- 
ites  (Judg.  xii.  1  ".i  is  a  mere  conjecture  untena 
ble  against  the  dem<.n-trated  geographical-histo 
rical  -igniti.-ance  of  the  name.  j  Another  conjec 
ture  is  that  the  "  wood  of  Kphraim  "  wa-  -o  called 
from  the  place  Kphraim  where  Ab-alotn  had 
sheep-shearers  rj  Sam.  xiii.  23  ;  but  this  |,a.s 
nothing  in  its  favor,  -inee,  if  the  t'ore-t  i-  to  be 
put  west  of  the  river,  the  region  in  th.-  tribe  of 
ICphraim  is  the  most  natural  her.-.  M..-I  exposi 
tors  hold  (against  Krdmann  >  that  the  1 
have  been  near  Mahanaim  and  on  the  east 
river,  since  the  centre  of  action  seems 
hanaim,  and  nothing  is  -aid  of  Joab' 
the  river.  I'.m  in  the  ab-ence  of  all  ii 
about  a  "  forest  of  Kphraim  "  ea-t  of  ti 
the  question  mii-t  be  regarded  as  un-ettled.  Mr. 
(irove  sng-e<ts  .Smith's  ftj/i.  Dirt..  \rt.  Wood 
of  Kphraim  '  that  the  fore 
after  this  iiattle.  from  tin 
in  it  l»v  the  powerful  trib 
lom's  side,  but  this  i-  not 
were  on  the  ea-t  of  the  ri  v 
have  found  a  quicker  wav 
the  Jordan-valley; 
it  would  .-.-em  necesr-arv 
-hoiild  ]>a-s  through  this 
mated  that  he  did  not  x» 


must 
•ast  of  the 
to  be  Ma- 

;     Cfos-ing 

formation 

e  Jordan, 


been  calhd 
part  taken 


may  nav< 
proiniii'  i 

ol'  Kjihraim  on  Ab-a- 
robable.-If  the  battle 
r  \  liiniaa/.  might  -till 
'  wav  to  Mahanaim  through 
.•bile,  it  it  w<-re  on  the  we-i, 
that  the  (  u-hite  al-o 
valb-v,  and  it  i-  inti- 
that  wav.— Ti:.  ]  —  Y.r. 


8.  Further  description  of  the  defeat  of  Ab-a!onfs 
armv.  The  defeat  was  terrible  heeaii-e  tin-  tiirht 
spread*  wide  over  the  woodv  mountain-terrain, 
and  more  of  Absalom's  men  peri-bed  in  tin: 
gorges  of  the  mountain  than  by  the  sword.  "The 
forest  of  Kphraim  lay  no  doubt  in  the  northeast 
ern  part  of  tlu'  tribe-territorv,  toward-  the  Jordan 
and  Succoth"  i  Yaihingcr ),  where  then-  wen- 
deep,  narrow  gorges  and  steep  declivities  towards 
the  Jordan.  [It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Ab 
salom's  armv  was  far  larger  than  David's;  but 
we  know  nothing  of  their  number-.  Twenty 
thousand  slain  is  a  great  loss,  yet  not  improbable 
under  the  circumstances. — The  victory  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  superior  organization  of  Da 
vid's  troops  and  the  superior  generalship  of  his 
army-leaders.  As  to  Amasa  see  xx.  -1  <i. — Tit.] 
r.  Vers.  0-1  S.  Abnalom  murdered  by  Jo<ib. — 
Ver.  9.  In  the  tumult  of  the  battle  Absalom  got 
into  the  neighborhood  of  "David's  servants." 
The  verbf  is  to  be  taken  as  strictly  reflexive  :  "  he 
came  upon,  found  himself"  in  a  position,  where 
he  saw  himself  already  captured  or  slain.  II; 


*  Uca«l  the  Qfri  ftVl'31  "scattered,"  Niph.  Particip. 
fern,  [of  J**3],  instead  of  the  Kethib  rU¥£JJ,  "disperwd" 
[Oes.  roads  7\iV *J3.  "  was  scattered."— TH.] 

f  x"»p*  —  n^'p\  NiphaL    [See  "Text,  and  Gram." 
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therefore  entered  a  thicket,  on  the  mule  which 
he  rode  as  royal  prince  (hence  the  Art.:  "the 
mule"),  in  order  to  escape.  His  head,  however, 
caught  in  (literally:  ''made  itself  fast  in")  the 
boughs  of  a  terebinth,  not  merely  from  his  large 
growth  of  hair,  but  doubtless  also  because  the 
head  was  jammed  in  between  the  branches  in  con 
sequence  of  the  entanglement  of  the  long  hair; 
thus  he  was  "set"  that  is,  hung  [Eng.  A.  V. : 
"was  taken  up"]  between  heaven  and  earth,  since 
the  mule  went  away  from  under  him.  \_Bib.- 
Com.:  ''  It  would  seem  that  the  two  things  that 
his  vain-glory  boasted  in,  the  royal  mule  and  the 
magnificent  head  of  hair,  both  contributed  to  his 
untimely  death." — TR.] — Ver.  10.  Only  one  of 
David's  men  saw  it  and  reported  it  to  Joab  as 
commander- in-chief.  [The  text  does  not  say  that 
"only  one  man"  saw  it,  but  that  "a  man"  saw 
it;  others  may  have  seen  it,  but  this  man  re 
ported  it. — TK.] — Ver.  11.  Joab's  desire  of  re 
venge  prevents  him  from  regarding  David's  com 
mand  given  to  the  whole  army  (ver.  o).  He,  the 
highest  commander,  forgets  himself  in  disobe 
dience  so  far  as  to  chide  his  subordinate  for  not 
killing  Absalom,  and  tell  him  of  the  reward  he 
had  thus  lost.  This  accords  precisely  with  the 
rude  passionateness,  violence  and  barbarity  of 
Joab's  character,  as  before  described. — It  was 
my  affair  richly  therefor  to  reward  thec  with  ten 
silver  pieces  (  =  aboutseven  dollars*)  and  with 
a  girdle  (comp.  Ezek.  xxiii.  15),  as  a  valuable 
and  essential  part  of  military  dress. — Ver.  12.  The 
man's  reply.  And  thought  I  should  weigh 
in  (or,  onf  my  hand  a  thousand  shekels  [or 

?ieces],  that  is,  if  they  were  already  given  to  me, 
would  not  do  such  a  deed.  lie  refers  to  the 
command  of  the  king:  Beware,  whoever];  it 
be  [=all  of  yon],  of  (touching)  the  young  man. 
Maurer :  "whoever  (of  you  shall  come  on  him"). 
[So  Eng.  A.  V. :  ''beware  that  none  touch"]. 
Most  of  the  ancient  versions  and  some  [Heb.] 
MSS.  read:  "beware  me  of  touching,"  etc.,  where 
me  is  Dativus  commodi ;  but  this  is  to  be  rejected 
as  a  conjecture  to  avoid  a  difficult  construction, 
and  suggested  probably  by  the  similar  phrase  in 
ver.  5  [Eng.  A.  V. :  "for  my  sake"].  David's 
command  was  to  all,  not  merely  to  the  generals 
(ver.  o),  and  to  the  common  soldiers,  one  of  whom 
here  shows  himself  nobler-minded  and  more  obe 
dient  than  his  commander. — Ver.  13.  The  ini 
tial  word  "or"  (IN)  indicates  a  contrasted  asser 
tion. — The  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  text 
''  his  life  "  over  the  marginal  reading  "  my  life." 
The  latter  is  found  in  the  Sept. :  "  and  how  shall 
I  do  wrong  against  my  life?",  and  the  Vulg. :  "  if 
I  had  boldly  acted  against  my  life,"  and  Ewald: 
lt  if  I  had  lied  (acted  deceitfully)  against  my  con 
science."  Against  Ewald  Thenius  says  that  the 
natural  course  of  thought  here  is  that  the  man 

*  [This  sum  would  be  equivalent  to  one  hundred  dol 
lars  at  the  present  day. — On  the  various  kinds  of  ancient 
girdles  (a  necessary  article  of  dress  for  men  and  wo 
men),  including  that  of  the  h itch-priest,  and  on  the  cus 
tom  of  presenting  them  as  gifts  (still  found  in  Persia), 
see  Art.  Girdle  in  Smith's  Bib.-Dict.— TK.] 

f  Read  Qeri  O.  with  most  ancient  versions. 

%  On  this  construction  of  "D  with  aposiopesis  see  Ex. 
xxiv.  14;  Judg.  vii.  3,  and  below,  vers.  22,  33.  Ewald,  | 
104  d,  a.  ^  for  "D  is  conjecture. 


should  first  state  the  act  itself,  and  then  its  conse 
quences  for  himself.     Or,  had  I  dealt  deceit 
fully  against  his    life,  wrought  falsehood  by 
killing  him,  inasmuch  as  I  should  thus  have  acted 
against  the  express  prohibition  of  the  king.     The 
words  "and  nothing  is  hid  from  the  king"  form 
a   parenthesis;    the   apodosis  begins  with    "and 
thou."     And   thou    wouldest   have    stood 
against  me,  that  is,  have  appeared  against  me 
before  the  king  as  accuser.     For  this  expression 
comp.  Ps.  cix.  6;  Zech.  iii.  1.     [On  other  expla 
nations    of  this   difficult  verse   see   "Text,  and 
Gram."     The  man's  reply  seems  to  be:  "  In  the 
first  place,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  king's 
command  to  lift  my  hand  against  his  son  for  any 
reward ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  reward  would 
avail  me  nothing,  for  the  king  would  find  out 
what  I  had  done  and  punish  me,  and  you  yourself 
would  be  witness  against  me,"  wherein  he  says 
plainly  that  he  docs  not  trust  Joab.     That  the 
latter  does  not  resent  the  answer  by  violence  is 
perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  his  consciousness  of 
being  in  the  wrong. — Eng.  A.  V.  follows  the  mar 
ginal  reading,  which  also  gives  a  good  sense,  as 
does  the  reading  of  the  Sept. :  u  the  king  charged 
thee,  etc.,  saying,  Beware  of  doing  the  young  man 
harm,  and  nothing  will  be  hid  from  the  king," 
etc.. — TR.] — Ver.   14-    Joab's  answer  betrays  his 
vengeful,  rudely  passionate  nature:  I  "will  not 
tarry  thus  with  thee,  that  is,  lose  time  in  my 
self  doing  what  is  necessary.     He  took  three 
staffs;  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  (®3Vi), 
and  not  "spear,  dart,  spit"  (comp.  xxiii.  21),  as 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  [and  Eng.  A.  V.]  give  it.     The 
nius  therefore  changes  the  text ;  but  the  word  he 
proposes  (TPl?)  is  used  (as  Keil  remarks)  in  the 
older  Hebrew  only  as  =  "missile"  (Job  xxxiii. 
18;  xxvi.  12;  Joel  ii.  8),  and  not  till  postexilian 
times  in  the  general  sense  of  "weapon"   (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  10;  xxxii.  5;  Neh.  iv.  11);  and  moreover 
no  change  is  necessary,  since  our  text-word  signi 
fies  such  sharp  wooden  staffs  as  Joab  could  find 
in  the  hard  terebinth-wood ;  and  this  view  is  sup 
ported  by  the  fact  that  he  had  to  use  three  wea 
pons,  while   one  spear-thrust   would   have   been 
sufficient. — The  words:  "and  he  was  still  alive," 
etc.,  are  connected  with  the  preceding,  not  with 
the  succeeding  context;  in  the  latter  case  they 
would  be  introduced  by  a  Conjunction  or  other 
Particle.     Joab  thrust  "  through  the  heart  of  the 
still  living  prince"   (Ewald).     The  hanging  in 
the   tree   did    not   immediately    produce   death, 
though  it  would  have  done  so  finally. — ''In  the 
heart  of  the  terebinth"   (Ex.  xv.  8)  =  "in  the 
midst  of  the  terebinth,"  agreeing  with  the  descrip 
tion  in  ver.  9.     This  expression  Bottcher  would 
unnecessarily  change  to:  "in  the  thicket  (2]}}  of 
the  terebinth." — Ver.  15.  After  Joab's  thrust  in 
the  heart,  Absalom  is  killed  by  ten  of  Joab's 
young  men,  probably  at  his   command. —  [Thus 
neither  the  hanging  nor  the  thrusts  in  the  heart 
produced  death.     This,   if  surprising,  is  by  no 
means  impossible.     On  Wellhausen's  unnecessary 
re-disposition  of  the  text  (putting  ver.  16  before 
ver.  15)  see  "Text,  and  Gram."— TR.]— Ver.  16. 
By  Absalom's  death  the  end  of  the  battle  was  se 
cured,  and  Joab  therefore  called  the  people  off 
from  further  pursuit.      The  motive  for  his  bar 
barous  slaying  of  Absalom  was  not  private  revenge 
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(Kurtz  in  Ilerzog),  but  revenge  for  the  honor  of 
the  ejected  king,  and  the  conviction  that  only  his 
di  alb  could  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  civil  war. 
He  -lopped  the  pursuit,  however,  because  he  wished 
In  satire  the  people,  that  is,  Absalom's  people.  A 
piece  of  clemency  alongside  of  his  barbarity! 
[The  rendering  of  Kng.  A.  Y.  is  better:  "he  held 
back  the  people"  from  pursuit.  The  phrase  "the  1 
people"  here  naturally  refers  to  David's  (and 
Joab's)  people. — Tit.]  —  Yer.  17.  Absalom  cast 
aside.  And  they  threw  over  it  a  veiy  great 
heap  of  stones,  a  sign  of  embittered  feeling 
against  a  dead  man.  [In  bis  translation  Krdmann 
has:  "over  him." — Tit.]  The  great  h>'<ip  of  stones 
over  the  pit  (the  Art.  denotes  the  well-known  pit 
into  which  Absalom's  corpse  was  thrown  i  was  to 
be  a  monument  of  shame  for  his  crime;*  com  p. 
Josh.  vii.  -<)  I  Achan),  viii.  LID  (the  king  of  Ai  . 
All  Israel  had  fled,  every  man  to  his  tent, 
that  is,  all  of  Absalom's  army  (gathered  from  all 
Israel)  that  survived  the  defeat;  this  also  con 
firms  the  view  that  the  battle  took  place  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan.  [But  they  would  have  lied 
to  their  homes,  no  matter  where  the  battle  was 
fought. — Til.] — Ver.  IS.  In  sharp  contrast  with 
this  mention  of  the  monument  of  shame  stands 
the  following  account  of  the  monument  that  the 
vain  and  ambitious  Absalom  had  ^et  up  in  his 
own  honor  during  his  lifetime.  The  word  "took" 
[Kng.  A.  Y.  "bad  taken"]  (Num.  xvi.  1;  1 
Kings  xi.  ,'>7)  is  pleonastic,  as  is  common  in  cir 
cumstantial  and  vivid  narration:  ("took  and 
reared"  =  "  reared  "].  lint  it  may  be  understood 
as  ="  took  for  himself,"  not  pleonastic  >  IJottcher). 
The  form  of  the  pillar  (probably  of  stone)  cannot 
be  determined.  In  the  king's  dale,  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron,  two  stadia  east  of  Jerusalem  i  Jos. 
Ant.  7,  10,  3);  it  took  its  name  from  the  event 
described  in  Gen.  xiv.  17,  and  was  in  later  times 
called  also  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Tin-  "Ab 
salom's  pillar"  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  shown 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to-day  called  ''Ab 
salom's  grave,"  a  pyramidal  pointed  monument 
about  forty  feet  high',f  cannot  in  its  present  form 
be  the  work  of  Absalom.  See  Thenius'  excellent 
argument  against  the  view  of  'Winer  and  Kwald, 
til  at  the  "king's  dale"  was  north  of  Jerusalem, 
perhaps  (according  as  the  Salem  in  (Jen.  xiv.  18 
is  understood)  not  far  from  Salem,  a  northern 
city  on  the  Jordan. — I  have  no  son,  eomp.  xiv. 
27;  his  three  sons  there  mentioned  must  have 
afterwards  died.  "It  is  called  to  this  day  Absa 
lom1  s  Hand"  (1  Sam.  xv.  1*2),  a  monument  recalling 
his  memory  like  an  uplifted  hand.  This  monu 
ment  of  honor  (whether  it  was  "adorned  with  a 
splendid  inscription  of  his  name"  (Ew. )  must  be 
left  to  the  imagination)  he  had  himself  erected 
during  his  life;  that  monument  of  shame  in  the 
wood  of  Kphraim  was  set  up  by  others  after  his 
terrible  death.  A  significant  contrast! 

d.  Vers.  19-32.  The  tidings  of  joy  and  grief. 
Davi(Fs  lament  over  Absalom. 

Ver.  19.  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok,  who  with 
Jonathan  (xvii.  15 sq.)  had  brought  to  David  the 

*  [The  custom  still  exists,  in  respect  to  robbers,  for 
example.  See  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  II.  234. — TR.] 

t  See  an  exact  description  of  it  in  Titus  Tobler's  Si- 
loahquellf  und  dcr  (Elberg  (1852).  p.  '267  scjq.  fits  base  is 
surrounded  by  Ionic  pillars;  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
a  tomb.  See  Robinson  I.  350.— TR.J 
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information  concerning  Absalom's  design,  :md  had 
remained  with  the  army.  He  wishes  to  bear  to 
the  king  the  tidings  that  the  Lord  has  judged 
the  king  [  =  done  him  justice  ]  from  the  hand 
of  his  enemies — the  theocratic  conception  of  an 
immediate  divine  interposition.  -  Yer.  'J>>.  Joah 
refuses  the  request.  His  reason  is:  "because'  the 
kings  son  is  dead."  He  -ay-:  Thou  art  not  a 
messenger  today  [  Kng.  A.Y.:  "thoii  shall 
not  bear  tidings  this  day  "].  because  be  km  w  tl  at 
David,  notwithstanding  the  victory,  would  Ic 
deeply  moved  by  the  in  ws  of  Absalom'-  death.. 
He  did  not  wish  "to  «-xp«.-r  Ahimaa/.  to  the  king's 
anger,  and  then-lore  refund  to  let  him  carry  the 
tidings. —  Yer.  1M.  He  rathi -r  < 'ommitled  thi-  ta-k 
to  the  Cushite,  the  Ethiopian  -lave,  \\ln.in  he  had 
at  hand  for  all  >orts  of  work.  The  name  i-  g<  n- 
tilic,  not  the  proper  name  of  an  Isra.  liie  'Sept., 
Yulg.  [Kng.  A.Y.]'.  After  the  manner  of  a 
slave,  he  cast  himself  down  before  Joah.  <  I ro- 
tius:  "he  cent  an  Ethiopian,  thinking  it  -mall 
damage  if  he  received  hurt  from  the  kim.'. "  —  Yer. 
2'J  s(|(j.  A  remarkably  vivid  dc-eription  of  the 
livelv  conversation  between  Joah  and  Ahimaa/.. 
The  latter  says:  "but  happtn  \\bal  may  !  [  Kni:. 
A  Y.:  "however"],  let  me  run;"  he  thought 
more  of  the  victory  than  of  the  death.  Joah  -till 
refuses,  but  gives  an  cxactcr  rea>oii  than  before. 
''  Why  wilt  tbou  run  ?  if  thoii  go.  the  message 
is  not  a  reuvird-brinffiny  one,"  +  not  such  a  one  as 
will  bring  thee  profit  i  B6ltehcr  .  I.utln  r:  "thoii 
wilt  not  carry  a  good  mcs-a<_re."  Tin  niu-  alters 
the  text  after  the  Sept.,  and  render-:  "  there  i-  to 
the*1  no  message  leading  to  profit."  I'.ut  accord 
ing  to  the  explanation  given  above,  there  is  no 
need  for  such  insertion  and  alteration.  [  Kng.  A. 
Y.:  "  thou  hast  no  tidings  ready,"  but  the  signifi 
cation  "readv"  is  not  easily  gott»  n  frem  the 
Hebrew  word.  Better:  "thou  ha-t  no  tidings 
sufficient"  i  Jiib.  Com.',-  that  i-.  the  Cu-hile  has 
already  carried  the  news  ;  or,  "tbou  hast  no  pro 
fitable  tidings,"  none  that  can  do  any  body  good. 
The  Syr.  is  as  Krdmann's  rendering,  the  Yulg.  as 
Luther's.  See  "Text,  and  <  iramm."— TK.  ;  — 
Ver.  Hi5.  In  the  quick  and  lively  account  of  the 


*    Read  the   Qeri     3~|'   * 


3    has   evid.-ntly 


cause"  (Gen.  xviii. 5;  xix.  s\  see  Ten.  ?l"'.r>.  2</.  Maurer 
^so  Syr.,  Cliald.,]  retain*  th«-  K.-thit.  '^  '2)  «n«i 

renders  :  "  f»r  concprninc  the  king's  son  as  dv:id  (thou 
wt'iildcst  have  t"  carry  tidings ,."  Hut  It  this  addition 
[of  a  sentence  to  the  construction]  is  suspicious,  and  2) 
if  713  ["dead"]  belonged  to  "the  king's  sun"  as  Adjec 
tive,  it  must  have  the  Article. 

t  HO  TT1-      Comp.  K\v.  $104<f:  qmdquid  id  ctit. 

*  PJOk'b  rPt'2~rX  roSv  n*DS  is  here  permissive 
Imperative  (Hottcher,  Thenius):  "go  thou"  ••  "and  if 
thon  go"  (as  HJR  Ps.  viii.  2  [1]).  It  can  be  taken  (with 
Preposition)  as  Pronoun  —  ?|7  (Gen.  xxvii.  37)  only 

where  it  is  conditioned  by  the  word-tone  (Bflttcher),  ftfl 
Num.  xxii.  33;  1  Sam.  i.  26;  Psalm  cxli.  8.  Here,  how- 


ever,  T'K,  not  71 J?  («w»  —  thee).  has  the  tone,  for  the  mes 
sage  was  profitable  for  ru>6ody.  Thenius:  r»K5flD  I'i'3S, 
Hiph.  Particp.  of  K^'-  But  the  word  is  Act.  Qal.  Par- 
ticp.  of  N¥*Di  "  to  come  upon  "— "  that  comes  on  (finds)  " 
an  end  or  a  reward. 
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conversation,  the  phrase  ''and  he  said"  (easily 
supplied  by  the  reader)  is  omitted,  as  in  1  Sam.  i. 
20.  The  repetition  of  the  "and  be  it  as  it  may" 
shows  Ahimaaz's  ardent  desire  to  carry  the  tidings 
to  David.  He  went  "  by  the  way  of  the  plain,"  * 
the  Jordan  valley  (Gen'  xiii.  10-12;  xix.  17,  25, 
29;  Dent,  xxxiv.  3;  1  Ki.  vii.  47).  As  "way" 
has  here  a  local  meaning,  it  cannot  be  explained 
as  indicating  a  particular  manner  of  running 
(Ewald  :  "  he  ran  in  the  manner  of  the  Kikkar 
(plain-)  running").  [Erdmann  supposes  this 
statement  to  support  the  view  that  the  battle  was 
fought  on  the  west  of  the  river  ;  but  it  has  already 
been  pointed  out  (see  note  on  ver.  G)  that  it  is 
here  intimated  that  the  Cushite  did  not  go  by  the 
way  of  the  Jordan-valley,  which  he  must  have 
done  if  he  had  come  from  the  west  to  the  east 
side.  (Jtib.  Com.  also  calls  attention  to  this  fact 
in  note  on  ver.  23.)  Assuming  that  the  scene  of 
battle  was  on  the  east,  the  paths  of  Ahimaaz  and 
the  Cushite  cannot  be  described  with  exactness; 
but  if  it  was  south-west  of  Mahanaim  and  near  the 
river,  the  Cushite  may  have  struck  in  over  the 
hills,  while  Ahimaaz  took  the  more  level  north 
ward  route  along  the  river,  and  then  passed  in  to 
Mahanaim  (so  Patrick^.  See  Bib.  Comm.  in  loco. 
— Til.]  Vers.  21-27.  That  the  two  runners  are 
seen  by  the  wafrltman  confirms  the  view  that  they 
both  came  through  the  Jordan-valley,  and  so 
could  be  seen  afar  off  coming  one  after  (he  other. 
The  Cushite  is  seen  in  the  same  direction  as  Ahi 
maaz,  and  therefore  they  could  not  have  come 
different  ways  (Thenius).— Ver.  24.  David  sat 
between  the  two  gates  (that  is,  in  the  space 
between  the  outer  and  the  inner  gate)  waiting  for 
tidings.  The  watchman  went  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  gate  on  the  wall.— That  is,  the 
outer  gate  connected  with  the  city-wall. — Ver.  25. 
[The  watchman  reports  to  the  king  the  approach 
of  a  runner.]  The  king  said  :  If  he  be  alone, 
there  is  good  tidings f  in  his  mouth. — He 
lias  been  despatched  as  a  messenger.  If  the  re 
sult  was  bad,  several  would  come  as  fugitives. — 
Ver.  20.  The  watchman,  seeing  another  man  run 
ning,  called  out  to  the  gate; If.  "for  here,  at  the 
farthest  possible  distance  from  the  outer  gate,  the 
king  must  have  taken  his  position,  if  lie  wished 
also  to  sre  the  watchman  on  the  flat  roof"  (The 
nius).  He  also,  said  the  king,  brings  good 
tidings — namely,  since  he  comes  alone. — Ver. 
27.  The  watchman  recognizes  Ahimaaz,  probably 
by  the  swiftness  of  his  running.  The  king  said, 
He  is  a  good  man,  whom  Joab  would  not  have 
chosen  as  the  messenger  of  evil. 


*  "133  with  or  without 

T  •  ..  .__ 

f  [The  word  (rpfcy2)  sometimes  means  good  tidings, 

sometimes  bad  tidings,  sometimes  simply  tidings ;  the 
meaning  in  any  particular  case  must  be  decided  by  the 
context.  Here  either  "tidings"  or  "good  tidings" 
would  give  a  proper  sense.— TR.] 

J  Read  1j»$  "gate"  instead  of  ly'iy  "porter."    [This 

change  of  the  text  (after  Sept.,  Vnlg.,  Syr.)  seems  hardly 
necessary.  The  watchman  may  have  called  to  the  por 
ter,  and  the  porter  to  the  king.  "  The  expression  "  called 
to  for,  towards)  the  gate"  is  certainly  possible  and  in- 
.elligiblG,  but  still  strange  and  unexampled.  The  fact 
that  the  porter  is  not  said  to  speak  to  the  king  makes 
some  difficulty,  but  not  enough  to  call  for  a  change  of 
text.— TB.] 


Vers.  28-32.  The  double  message.  —  Ahimaaz 
called  out:  Hail!  [or,  Peace!  Eng.  A.  V.  giving 
the  sense:  All  is  well!— Tn.]  The  brief  excla 
mation  corresponds  to  the  haste  of  the  runner,  and 
gives  David  assurance  of  victory.  It  was  under 
stood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Ahimaaz  would 
report  on  this  point  first.  "The  Lord  hath  shut 
tip  (the  ground-meaning  of  the  Verb  is  to  be  re 
tained)  thy  enemies ;"  that  is,  the  Lord  has  set 
bounds  to  thy  enemies  in  their  revolt,  has  sur 
rounded  and  embraced  them  with  His  power,  so 
that  they  can  no  longer  stir.  So  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
Comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  46 ;  xxiv.  19 ;  xxvi.  8 ;  Am 
i.  6,9;  Ps.  xxxi.  9  [8].— Ver.  29.  To  David's 
question  concerning  Absalom,  Ahimaaz  answers 
evasively.  I  saw,  says  he,  the  great  tumult. 
— He  describes  it  from  personal  observation — 
hence  the  Article.  In  the  first  part  of  Ahimaaz's 
answer,  Vulg.,  Luther  and  Michaelis  render: 
"when  the  king's  servant,  Joab,  sent  me,  thy  ser 
vant;"  but  "the  king's  servant"  is  not  the  sub 
ject  of  the  verbal  form  (Infin.),  and  besides  the 
copula  ("and  thy  servant")  renders  this  transla 
tion  impossible,  unless  the  text  be  altered  and  the 
copula  omitted.  "The  king's  servant"  is  the 
Cushite,  while  Ahimaaz  calls  himself  "thy  ser 
vant."  The  subject  of  the  sentence,  Jonb,  stands 
(as  sometimes  occurs  in  such  Infinitive-construc 
tions)  after  the  object  (so  Josh.  xiv.  11;  Isa.  v. 
24;  xxix.  23;  xx.  1;  Ezra  ix.  8;  Ps.  Ivi.  1  [ti 
tle]  ;  2  Chron.  xii.  1.  Comp.  Ges.  \  l.°,3,  3  Eem). 
[Dr.  Erdmann  renders  here  as  Eng.  A.  V.  Per 
haps  a  better  text  would,  be  :  "  when  Joab  sent  thy 
servant;"  it  is  not  likely  that  Ahimaaz  would  call 
the  Cushite  "the  king's  servant,"  or  mention  him 
at  all.  See  "Text,  and  Gramm."— TK.]  Ahi 
maaz  is  unwilling  to  give  the  sad  news;  but  he 
not  only  keeps  back  the  truth,  but  makes  the  false 
impression  that  Absalom's  fate  was  not  decided 
when  Joab  sent  him  off. — Ver.  30.  Meantime  the 
Cushite  has  arrived.  At  David's  command  Ahi 
maaz  stepped  to  one  side  (literally:  "turned 
about").  The  Cushite  speaks  in  completely  theo 
cratic  style :  "  The  Lord  hath  done  thee  justice  on 
thy  enemies." — Ver.  32  sq.  He  answers  the  ques 
tion  about  Absalom  indirectly,  yet  so  as  not  only 
clearly  to  make  known  his  death,  but  also  to  ex 
press  condemnation  of  his  hostile  attempt  against 
his  father  and  king.  The  Cushite  refers  to  God's 
punitive  justice  in  Absalom's  destruction — a  fact 
that  David  in  this  moment  of  heart-rending  grief 
loses  sight  of.— Ver.  33  [Heb.  xix.  1].  "And  the 
king  was  shaken  "  *  [Eng.  A.  V. :  "  was  much 
moved"].  David's  behaviour  is  so  vividly  and 
touchingly  portrayed  as  only  an  eye-witness  could 
do  it.  Augustine  (cont.  Gaud.  II.  14)  :  ''Absa 
lom  afflicted  his  father  more  by  his  death  than 
by  his  life." 


HISTORICAL    AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  religious-moral  character  of  David's  dis 
position  of  heart  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  Psalms 


Vulg.:    contristatus  est,   "was  grieved."     [Erdmann 
gives  the  Sept.  rendering  of  this  word  fTJP^I)  as  eSa/cpv- 

v  (weptX  which  he  rightly  characterizes  as  weak ;  but 
;hough  this  word  is  given  in  the  text  of  Stier  and 
Theile's  Polyglot  (an  eclectic  text),  both  the  Vatican 
and  the  Alexandrian  texts  have  the  strong  and  appro, 
jriate  rendering,  trapd^Or},  "  violently  perturbed." — TR.J 
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pertaining  to  this  gloomy  time,  through  which  the  ' 
experiences  of  the  royal  singer  have  become  the  ' 
common  possession  of  the  theocratic  community, 
and  the  source  of  comfort  and  strength  to  innu 
merable  pious  hearts.       While    Pss.  xli.  and  Iv. 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  development  of  Absa 
lom's   insurrection,  P«-.  iii.  <tnd  ir.  are   to  be  re 
ferred  to  the  time  immediately  after  Darid^s  flight; 
for  the  particulars  see  Kwald,  1  lengstenberg,  I)e- 
litzseh,  and  Moll   [in  Langc's  Jjjbl, •- | !'<,/•/.•  j.      In- 
<lced,  the  time  of  day  that  gives  coloring  to  each 
Psalm  mav  be  determined.     Thev  arc  not,  how 
ever,  both  evening-songs,  as  Hengstenberg  holds, 
who  refers    them   to   the  evening  of   the  day   of 
flight;  but  A',  iii.  is  a  inomiiKj  *<>mj  i.I.  II.  Mich., 
Ew.,  Del.,  Moll),    written  ai'ter  that  dreadful  day 
and    the    following    night    in   which    Ahithophel 
would  have  surprised   him,  and  only  ]'*.  ir.  is  to 
be  regarded  as   an  evening-son;/,  whether  written 
the  day  of  the  flight  or  the  next  day.     "There  is 
indeed,"  savs  Moll  on  Ps.  iii.,  "  no  uperial  note  of 
time,  and  the  absence  of  such  note  is  felt  by  many 
expositors  to  be  a  difficulty.     P>ut  they  fail  to  con 
sider  that  we  have  here  a  specifically  lyrical-reli 
gious  effusion,  which  is  not  the  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  an  anxious  father  (as  2  Sam.  xvi.  11  ), 
but  sets  forth   the  complaint   and  the   confidence 
of  faith  of  a  commander  and  king   (hard-pressed 
indeed,  but  cheerful  in  prayer'  in  such  terse  sen 
tences  and  vigorous  words  that   the  reader  hears 
the  royal  singer  sigh,  cry,  weep  from   the  bottom 
of  his"  heart."      The  first  strophe  of  Ps.  iii.  (the 
title  of  which  is:   "Psalm  of   David  when  he  fled 
from  Absalom  his  son''),  vers.  2,  3  [  1,  2]  describes 
his  dixtre**   by  reason   of  his   numerous  enemies, 
who  revile  him  for  his  trust  in  (Jod.      In  the  sec 
ond    strophe,    vers.  4,5    [3,4]    he    indicates    his 
ground  of  in>pe,  namely   that  God,  who  has  lifted 
up   his  head,  will   help   and   hear   him.      In   the 
third   strophe,  vers.  (i,  7    [•">,  <>")   he  expresses  his 
confidence,  of  faith,  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
Lord's  protection  during  the  past  night,  to  which 
this  morning  bears  testimony.    The  fourth  strophe, 
vers.  8,  9  [7,  8]  contains  a  prayer  for  deliverance 
and  blessing,  growing  out  of  his  confidence  of  faith 
and  his  around,  of  hope. — T*x.  ??•.,  as  an  eremnff-i-'oii'i, 
is  a  cry  of  the  sorely-pressed  singer  to  "/«'x  refuge 
qf  righteousness,"  the  creator  and  possessor  of  right 
eousness,  the  judge  of  unrighteousness,  the  pro 
tector   and  restorer  of  persecuted   righteousness. 
Ver.  2  [1]   contains  (with  a  reference  to  already 
experienced  help)  a  prater  that  God  would  hear 
him,  vers.  9  [8],  the  confident  conviction  of  its  ful 
filment.     "The  pillars  of  the  bridge  (vers.  3-8  i 
between  distress  and  deliverance,  prayer  and  con 
fidence,  are:  1)  God's  choice  of  the  singer,  and 
the  enemies'  opposition  to  the  divine  decision  ;  2) 
the.  singer's  sincere  piety  (vers.  4  [3]),  the  hypo 
critical    and  external  religiosity  of  the  enemies 
(see  the  words  of  ver.  6  [5]  :    '  offer  the  sacrifices 
of  righteousness')    ;  3)  the  singer's  living  trust  in 
God,  vers.  7,  8  [6,  7],  while  the  enemies  trust  in 
human  helps;    comp.  the    'trust  in  the  Lord,' 
ver.  6  [5]     (Hengstenberg).  To  these  two  Psalms 
we  must  add  1  „-.  Iriii.  on  account  of  its  direct  re 
ference  to  David's  stay  as  fugitive  west  of  the  Jor 
dan.     The  title  :  '*  Psalm  of  David  when  he  was 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  "  is  confirmed  by  the 
agreement  of  the  expressions,  "thirsting  in  a  dry 
land,  without   water,"    with  2  Sam.  xvi.  2,  14; 


xvii.  29,  compared  with  xv.  23,  28;  xvii.  111. 
The  mention  of  the  sanctuary,  ver.  3  [2]  and  the 
royal  office,  ver.  12  [  1 1 J  force*  us  to  refer  it  to  the 
flight  from  Absalom,  not  to  the  Sauline  persecu 
tion.  The  singer,  "  pining  in  the  wilderness,"  de 
sires  that  God  may  be  us  near  to  him  (ver.  2  [1]) 
as  lie  formerly  was  in  the  -ancillary,  of  which  he 
is  now,  alas!  deprived  ver.  3  [2]i.  His  hitilictt 
(jnnd  and  only  mmf,,,-/  i-  (,',,</'.s-  ijrace,  which  in 
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better  than  fife,"  "and    hi 
(vers.  2  -I  [1    3]   ,  win 
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\\  ilh  God 
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ing    rejoices    i  vers.  7   9    j  (i  S  ]  >,   having    also  the 
joyful  linjte.  for  the  future  that  ihc  Lord  will  bless 
him    (  vers.  •"),('•    [4,  •">  ]  I    and    judge    his    enemies 
(vers.  Id,  11   [9,  1O|),    both  of  these  being  com 
bined  in  ver.  12(11]:   "  I!ut  the  king  will  rejoice 
in  (  !od  ;    everv  one   that  >\vcarelh   bv  Him  (God) 
shall   glory;    tor  the   mouth   of  them  that  speak 
lies  shall  be  stopped."      To    the   time  of  distress, 
when  he  was  on  the  taut  of  the  Jordan,  belong  /'.->-. 
lj  i.  and  //•//.     7'x.  Isi.  expresses  first  the  sorrowful 
feeling  of  homelessncss,   and  removal    from    the 
sanctuary,  whence  the  psalmist  is  banished  to  the 
"end  of  the  earth"    (  ver.  3  [2]).      All   the  more 
earnestly  does  he  pray  from  afar  (  ver-.2   ~>  [1    4  ] ) 
for  dili'e<  ranee  fmin  tie  <•»•//,  which   he   liken-  to  a 
steep   rock,  and  which    he   cannot   escape  without 
Cod's  aiiidan<-e    (\vr.3  [2]',  appealing  to  Cod's 
former   <!<•(.•<  of  help   (ver.  4  [3]i,  and  begging  lor 
protection  in  the   "tabernacle"    i  ver.  •"»  [4ji.      In 
Vers.  (I   9  j  •")   S]    he  states   the   ground  of    his  cmift- 
d>->it  praiin ,  referring  to   the   prophetic  word  that 
assures  him  an  everlasting  dominion,  himself  af 
firming  this  dominion   ion  the  ground  of  2  Sam. 
vii.,  opeciallv  ver.  29),  and  closing  with  joyous 
thanksgiving  for  the  im  rev  and  truth  that  would 
defend    him.      In  1  '.-•.  ///'/'.  David   first   affirms  his 
trust  in  God,  and  the  truth  that  n  st  and  salvation 
are  in  Him  alone   (vers.  2,  3(1,  2]  '.     The  wick 
edness  of  his  enemies,  who  wish  to  deprive  him 
of  his  God  given  d'ujuily  and  of  his  life,  drivi  s  him 
to  ( Jod  (  vers.  4,  5  [3,  4  j  i.     He  calls  on  his  H.ul  to 
seek  God  only  ((>-  8  [5-7]  i,  and  invite- all  (o  trust 
Him  (ver.  9  [S]  i,  warning  against  trust  in  all  1 1-e 
(10,  11  [9,  10]  i,  and  giving  in  conclusion  a-  the 
ground  of  all  this  God's  mighty  power  and  love. 
Vers.  5,  f>  [4,  5],  referring  to  attempts  of  eiumies 
against  his  dinnitij  and  life,  touch  I  Vs.  iii.  and  iv., 
and  point  to  the  time  of  Absalom.    Kwald:  "From 
ver.  5  [4]  the  enemies  seem  to  be  slanderous  fel 
low-citizens,  who,  relying  on  a  newly-established 
power,  attempt  to  cast  the  psalmist  down  to  the 
ground  and  destroy  him,  because  they  cannot  bear 
i  his   spiritual    superiority."       Closely  allied  with 
this   Psalm  is  Ps.  jrj-jrix.',  which   is   therefore   pro- 
i  perly  referred  by  several  commentators   (for  ex- 
\  ample,  Delitzsch)  to  the  Absalomic  time.     David 
first  declares  that  in  the  presence  of  the  ungodly 
'  he  was  subniiffirrly  silent,  in  order  that  he  might 
j  avoid  sin  (vers.  2,  3  a  [1,  2  a]).     Yet  he  gave  ut 
terance  to  his  burning  grief  (3  b,  4  [2  6,  3]),  and 
nrm/g  to  be  taught  how  brief  is  the  measure  of  hi* 
davs  (5,    6   [4,   5]).     The  nothingncNi  of  human 
things  forbids  trust  in  them,  therefore  he  will  wait 
on  the  Lord  alone  (7,  8  [fi,  7]  >.    On  this  is  founded 
next  the  prayer  to  be  delivered  from  transgres 
sion,  and   from   the   reproach  of  the  ungodly   < 
[8]).     He  will  not  complain,  indeed  ("for  thov, 
thou  hast  done  it  "),  but  he  prays  for  deliverance, 
lest  he  be  destroyed  (10-12  [9-11]).     Since  he  is 
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only  a  sojourner  and  pilgrim,  he  prays  that  help 
may  be  given  him  before  he  departs. — To  thi 
time  belong  also  Ps.  xlii.  and  xliii.,  which  toge 
ther  form  a  whole.  The  Psalmist  is  east  of  the 
Jordan  (xlii.  7  [6]),  and  sorrowfully  recalls  the 
time  when  at  the  head  of  the  rejoicing  multitude 
(comp.  2  Sam.  vi.  14)  he  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  (ver.  5  [4]),  lamenting  the  present  desola 
tion  of  the  sanctuary  by  the  enemy,  who  mock  at 
him  as  one  forsaken  by  God,  in  a  land  far  from 
any  holy  place.  With  this  is  combined  desire 
and  hope  of  sharing  in  the  service  of  the  sanctu 
ary.  In  both  Psalms  the  enemies  are  described 
as  internal  as  in  the  Ab*alomic  psalms.  Comp. 
Ps.  xliii.  1 :  "  Judge  me,  O  God,  and  plead  my 
cause  against  a  people  without  love  [i.  e.,  '  un 
godly' — Til.]  |  deliver  me  from  the  deceitful  and 
unjust  man."  Thrice  in  the  same  words  (xlii.  0 
[5],  12  [11],  xliii.  5)  the  Psalmist  bids  his  un 
quiet  soul  "  hope  in  God."  Xot  from  the  soul  of 
David,  indeed  (ITengst.,  Thol.),  but  from  his  own 
soul  does  the  Korahite  psalmist  [the  title  ascribes 
the  song  to  the  Sons  of  Korah]  utter  his  lamenta 
tions  and  hopes  ;  but  the  tones  of  the  song  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Davidic  psalms  of  this  time. — 
Further,  Ps.  x.riii.,  xxvi. — .r/m7.  owe  their  origin 
to  the  outward  and  inward  experiences  of  the 
royal  singer  at  this  timeTDel.,  Moll).  In  all  of 
them  the  psalmist  is  far  from  the  sanctuary,  and 
longs  to  worship  God  in  His  house  ;  in  all  there 
is  the  sharp  contrast  between  tbe  oppression  of 
enemies,  and  trust  in  God.  The  refreshing  aid 
of  friends,  narrated  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  27  sq.,  lie  ex 
tols  in  Ps.  xxiii.  as  the  kindness  of  God,  his  good 
shepherd;  here  we  recognize  the  tones  of  Pss.  iii. 
7  [0]  ;  iv.  8  [7]  ;  Ixiii.— The  enemies,  described 
in  Ps.  xxvi.  are  identical  in  character  with  the 
abettors  of  the  insurrection  of  Absalom.  The 
psalmist  appeals  to  his  righteous  life,  and  to  the 
tribunal  of  God,  and  prays  not  to  be  carried  oil' 
with  sinners,  from  whom  he  has  ever  been  sepa 
rate,  and  by  reason  of  his  love  for  the  sanctuary 
will  still  be  separate  ;  confidently  he  looks  for  help 
from  the  Lord,  and  restoration  to  the  sanctuary. 
— While  this  Psalm  closes  in  joyful  hope,  Ps. 
xxvii.  begins  with  the  expression  of  happy  confi 
dence  in  God,  affirms  the  hope  of  victory  over 
enemies,  and  vows  a  thank-offering  for  deliver 
ance  to  the  Lord  in  His  sanctuary. — Ps.  xxviii.  (in 
many  respects  similar  to  Ps.  xxvii.)  is  a  passion 
ate  cry  in  the  midst  of  danger  for  requital  on  ene 
mies,  and  for  deliverance  for  the  Lord's  Anointed 
and  for  His  people.  It  closes  with  :  "  the  Lord  is 
the  saving  strength  of  His  Anointed.  O  help  thy 
people  and  bless  thy  heritage,  and  feed  them  and 
bear  them  up  forever."* 

2.  In  these  psalms  are  contained  the  following 
truths,  valid  for  all  times  and  relations  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  especially  for  times  of  depres 
sion  and  convulsion.  The  Lord  permits  such 
times  to  come  to  purify  His  people,  and  by  sifting 
to  determine  who  are  for  Him  and  who  against 
Him,  and  for  both  these  classes  they  contain  les 
sons.  The  former  [God's  people]  are,  as  David, 

*  [It  is  clear  that  the  internal  proofs  here  adduced  hy 
the  author  of  the  origination  of  these  Psa'.ms  (especially 
xxiii.,  xxvi. — xxviii.,  xlii.,  xliii.)  in  the  insurrection  of 
Absalom  are  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  demonstration.  The  lessons  drawn  from 
them,  however,  are  not  the  less  valid  from  the  uncer 
tainty  of  the  authorship.— TE.] 


1)  in  humble  penitence  to  confess  that  their  own 
sins  have  helped  to  bring  distress  on  God's  king 
dom  ;  2)  to  learn,  for  the  strengthening  of  their 
faith,  that  not  human  power  and  wisdom,  but 
God's,  conduct  and  further  the  affairs  of  His  king 
dom  ;  3 )  to  see,  for  their  consolation,  that  no  hu 
man  power  shall  long  hinder,  or  even  destroy  this 
kingdom,  and  4)  to  recall,  for  their  joy,  God's 
deeds  in  the  past,  which  He  has  not  performed  in 
vain,  and  His  sure  promises,  which  will  not  be  left 
unfulfilled. — On  the  other  hand,  the  enemies  of 
God's  kingdom  are  to  reflect  that  they  are  only 
instruments  in  His  hand  for  chastising  His  house, 
that  their  anti-godly  work  has  its  limits  in  the 
will  and  command  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  that 
they  can  escape  His  wrath  only  by  humbly  bow 
ing  under  His  hand  and  giving  Him  the  honor. 

3.  The  faithfulness  of  human  love,  strengthening 
in  need  and  cheering  in  misfortune,  is  not  only 
the  copy,  but  also  the  means  and  instrument  of  the 
faithfulness  of  the  divine  love,  granted  to  those  that 
bow    humbly  beneath   God's   hand,  and  Avholly 
trust  Him. 

4.  In  the  contest  for  the  holy  cause  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  all  those  that  are  called  to  defend  it,  must 
thoroughly  combine  all  the  forces  that  willingly 
oiler  themselves,  in  order  to  overcome  the  power 
of  evil.     But,  with   all   bravery   and    all    anger 
against   evil,    the   servant   of    God    must   guard 
against  sinful  fleshly  anger,  and  bring  God's  mer 
ciful  love  as  near  as  possible  to  the  authors  of  the 
evil,  in  order  to  afford  them  the  opportunity  and 
means  of  conversion,  and  to  save  them  from  de 
struction.     While  their  evil  cause  falls  under  the 
(Urine  judgment,  through  human  hands,  the  human 
hand  is  not  arbitrarily  and  self-led  to  be  laid  on 
their  persons,  but  to  commend  them  to  God,  whe 
ther  they  may  not  be  brought  to  repentance  by 
His  long-suffering,  by  the  failure  of  their  wicked 
undertakings  and  the  exhibition  therein  given  of 
God's  punitive  justice. 

5.  lie  who  (as  Joab),  self-determined,  angry, 
merely  executing  strict  justice,  anticipating  God's 
judgment,  sits  in  judgment  on  his  neighbor  and 
executes  judgment  on  him,  himself  falls  under 
the  divine  judgment.     Comp.  1  Ki.  ii.  28-34. 

6.  David's   lament  over  Absalom,  as  a  father's 
lament  over  his  lost  son,  was  not  in  itself  in  con 
flict  with  his  theocratic  calling,  with  all  his  force, 
to  restore  the  kingdom  of  God,  on  the  ground  of 
God's  promises  to  him,  against  his  son,  even  at 
the  cost  of  his  destruction.     Peter  Martyr  :  "  in 
his  heart  two  feelings  met,  grief  for  his  son  and 
joy  in  the  divine  judgment,  so  that  he  could  say: 
just  art  thou,  O  Lord,  thy  judgment  is  right.  But 
these  feelings  of  joy  and  grief,  being  contrary  to 
one  another,  could  not  have  place  together  in  his 
mind."     It  is    psychologically  perfectly  natural 
and  ethically  unexceptionable  to  feel  grief  at  the 
judicial  destruction  of  a  human  life  and  soul  near 
and  dear  to  us,  as  David  here  for  Absalom,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  place  to  anger  at  the  un 
authorized  intrusion  of  a  violent  human  hand  into 
the  course  of  divine  judgment  on  a  lost  man,  whose 
soul  might  else  have  been  saved.     But  one  may 
easily  sin  (as  David  did)  in  such  justifiable  sor 
row  and  anger,  by  weakly  yielding  to  passionate 
excitement,  and  holding  merely  to  the   human, 
so  that  the  eye  of  the  spirit  loses  sight  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  divine  justice,  which  permits 
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unauthorized  human  intrusion  into  its  plans,  in 
order  thus  to  complete  itself,  and  to  secure  it* 
ends  over  all  human  thoughts  and  weakly  human 
feelings.  Kurtz  (Ilcrz.  III.  304):  "Absalom's 
sin  and  shame  had  two  sides  :  there  was  in  it  the 
curse  that  David's  sin  brought  on  David's  house 
(2  Sam.  xii.  10),  the  misdeed  of  the  lathers,  that 
is  visited  on  the  children  (Fx.  xx.  5>, —  and  not 
less  Absalom's  own  wickedness  and  recklessness, 
•which  made  him  the  bearer  of  the  family-curse. 
David  looks  at  Absalom's  deed  not  on  the  latter 
Bide,  but  on  the  former  (for  his  own  guilt  seems  to 
him  so  great,  that  he  looks  little  at  Absalom's)  ; 
hence  his  deep,  boundless  compassion  for  bis  mis 
guided  son." — This  king's  path  was  full  of  tears. 
He  wept  when  he  parted  from  Jonathan  and  went 
into  banishment;  he  wept  when  Saul  and  .Jona 
than  perished  ;  he  wept  over  the  death  of  the  son 
of  Bathsheba  begotten  in  adultery;  lie  wept  over 
the  murder  of  bis  son  Amnon  by  Absalom;  be 
wept  when,  a  dethroned  fugitive,  he  ascended  the 
Mount  of  Olives;  he  mentions  the  tears  that  he 
so  often  shed  on  his  lonesome  bed  ;  he  weeps  most 
violently  and  longest  over  Absalom's  terrible  end, 
since  he  saw  herein  the  culmination  of  <  lod's 
judgments  on  his  house,  which  he  had  incurred 
by  his  sin.  Augustine:  "  Xot  in  bis  life  does  be 
weep  for  him,  but  when  he  is  dead,  because  all 
hope  of  salvation  for  him  was  then  cut  of}'."  But 
his  unrestrained  tears,  his  immoderate  arief,  as  the 
following  narrative  shows,  obscured  bis  view  of 
the  divine  judgment,  that  of  necessity  came  upon 
Absalom  on  account  of  his  own  reckless  wicked 
ness. 

IIOMILKTICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Chap.  xvii.  '24 — xviii.  8.  The  pr»<>f  of  r/enninr. 
fidelity  in  troubled  times:  1)  ]'>v  willing  trills  of 
love  to  relieve  bodily  need;  2)  By  swift  help  in 
battle  against  an  evil  foe;  3)  By  oflering  our 
own  person  to  save  the  dear  life  of  our  friend  ; 
and  4)  By  tenderly  showing  forbearance  towards 
his  wounded  heart  in  the  conflict  against  the 
author  of  his  distress. — God  wonderfully  help*  7//.s 
people  in  battling  for  the  interests  of  Ills  kimjdom  : 
1)  liy  awakening  and  revealing  hidden  and 
faithful  love,  which  consoles  and  refreshes  (xvii. 
24-29)  ;  2)  By  collecting  brave  soldiers,  who 
shrink  not  from  taking  part  in  the  battle  (xviii. 
1-4) ;  3)  By  securing  glorious  victory  even 
against  the  apparently  superior  foe  (vers.  5-8). 

XVIII.  5-16.  Dii'ine  righteousness  and  human 
compassion  towards  the  adversaries  of  (rod's  kingdom  : 
1)  JJivine  righteousness  in  executing  its  judgment 
upon  wickedness  and  the  wicked  goes  its  own 
way,  independently  of  the  feelings  of  human 
compassion  for  their  purification  anil  rectification. 
Yet  2)  Human  companion,  is  not  excluded  by 
thinking  of  the  earnestness  of  the  divine  right 
eousness ;  but  as  a  daughter  of  the  divine  com 
passion,  when  engaged  in  delivering  a  human 
life  from  eternal  ruin,  it  has  a  right  to  ask  that  it 
may  glory  against  judgment,  so  far  as  in  the 
counsel  of  God  patience  and  long-suffering  is  still 
resolved  on. 

Vers.  9-18.  ITcaren-wide  oppositcs  that  cannot  be 
reconciled:  1)  God's  strict  righteousness,  when  the 
measure  of  His  holy  wrath  is  full,  and  human 
compassion,  when  the  measure  of  the  divine  pa 


tience  and  long-sufTering  is  full ;  2)  Rude  rrr 
of  power,  which  in  self-will  and  recklessness  de 
stroys  a  human  life,  and  tender  conceit  ntioitxnrxg, 
which  fears  to  strive  against  God  bv  attempt* 
upon  a  human  life;  M  The  honor,  which  man  in 
his  pride  prepares  for  himself  before  the  world, 
and  the  shame,  with  which  God  puni.-hes  such 
pride. 

Yers.  10-33.  Su-eet  and  /,///, r  in  the  leadings  and 
dispensations  of  God:  1)  From  one  xourcc—lho 
Lord's  wise  coim-el  ;  2i  For  one  <md  the  mime  hu 
man  heart—  in  order  to  humble  and  exalt  it;  3)  To 
a  ///•(•  i  nd— I  he  Lord's  glorv. 

Fit.  AKNI«T:  I >aruC s  victory  oivr  Absalom— how 
it  is  1)  prepared.  '_'  gaimd,  and  3i  crowmd. 

Chap.  vii.  27-29.  S<  -111.11:11:  In  the  fidelity  of  men 
David  was  to  recogni/..-  the  fidelity  of  the  Lord; 
he  was  to  take  courage  from  the  fact  that  the  Lord, 
who  is  such  a  friend,  and  in  the  mid.-t  of  his 
wretchedness  has  cared  tor  him,  will  also  care  for 
him  still  further,  and  help  him  out  of  all  bis 
wretchedness.  Prcci-ely  thus,  at  the  prisent  dav 
also,  the  Lord  our  (!od  deals  wilh  Hi.-  children. 
He  leads  us  into  trouble,  it  is  true,  but  in  the 
midst  of  trouble-  He  sends  u>  refre.-hing  again.— 
STARKK:  So  God  knows  how  to  refresh  His  peo 
ple  in  time  of  need,  even  through  strangers,  from 
whom  nothing  would  have  been  expected  >  I'-alm 
xxxiv.  11  [10];  xxxvii.  I'.i.—  S.  S<IIMII>:  A 
righteous  cause  iinds  everywhere  its  supporters 
and  defenders. 

Chap,  xviii.  1  snq.  FR.  AKNPT:  O  when  a  man 
fir<t  icacbes  the  point  that  lie  i-  lord  of  bis  pain, 
that  no  longer  sorrow  rules  over  him,  but  he  rules 
over  his  sorrow,  that  thoughtfulness,  quiet  and 
peace  returns  into  his  heart,  then  be  i<  ai:ain  in  a 
good  way,  no  more  brought  to  a  stand  but  in  pro 
gress,  and  a  door  is  opened  for  all  help  and  deli 
verance. — OSIANDKK:  Though  we  oudit  to  trust 
(iod,  yet  we  ought  in  so  doing  to  neglect  nothing 
that  we  have  and  can  fitlv  use  to  turn  awav  the 
evil. —  [IIi;NKY:  It  is  no  piiceof  wi.-dom  to  be 
stif}'  in  our  resolutions,  but  to  be  willing  to  bear 
reason,  even  from  our  inferiors,  and  to  be  over 
ruled  bv  their  advice,  when  it  appears  to  be  for 
our  own  good.  Whether  the  people's  prudence, 
had  an  eye  to  it  or  no,  (iod'.-.  providence  wiselv 
ordered  it  that  David  should  not  be  in  the  field 
of  battle,  for  then  his  tenderness  had  certainly 
interposed  to  save  Absalom's  life,  whom  (iod  had 
determined  to  destroy. — TK.] 

Vers.  4-8:  SCIIMKK:  Fasy  gained,  easy  lost. 
Absalom's  example  shows  that.  And  to-dav  al.-o, 
in  great  as  in  small  things,  bow  can  it  be  other 
wise  than  according  to  the  saying,  Kasy  gained, 
easv  lost.  But  another  thing  we  also  clear! v  sec 
from  this  history  :  If  God  is  left,  we  are  not  for 
saken.  David  held  fast  to  his  God,  even  when 
the  world  stormed  in  ujMin  him  from  all  sides. 
Let  us  hold  fast  to  the  Lord,  let  us  perseveringly 
wait  for  His  help.  To  us  also  He  will  at  the 
right  time  assuredly  send  help. —  [HENRY:  Ab 
salom  and  David each  did  his  utmost,  and 

showed  what  he  could  do;  how  bad  it  is  possible 
for  a  child  to  be  to  the  best  of  fathers,  and  how 
good  it  is  possible  for  a  father  to  be  to  the  worst 
of  children  ;  as  if  it  were  designed  to  be  a  resem 
blance  of  man's  wickedness  towards  God,  and 
God's  mercy  toward  man,  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  more  amazing. — TR.] 
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Ver.  9.  STARKE:  God  punishes  the  disobedi 
ence  of  children  to  their  parents  very  severely 
(Prov.  xxx.  17;  xx.  20;  Deut.  xxvii.  16).— Osi- 
AKDER  :  Those  who  are  puffed  up  with  the  gifts 
that  God  has  granted  them,  and  misuse  them  for 
the  ends  of  arrogance  and  luxury,  are  often 
brought  by  these  very  gifts  to  ruin. — S.  SCHMID: 
A  man  whom  the  divine  vengeance  is  pursuing 
does  not  escape. — Vers.  14  sqq.  S.  SCIIMID  :  lie 
must  be  a  very  bad  man  who  is  not  attracted  to 
what  is  good  by  the  good  example  of  his  subordi 
nates. — Ver.  17  sq.  CRAMER:  As  the  death  of  the 
saints  is  precious  (Psa.  cxvi.  15),  so  on  the  con 
trary  the  death  of  the  ungodly  is  little  esteemed 
and'horrible  (Psa.  xxxiv.  22). — STARKE:  As  the 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed  (Prov.  x.  7),  so  the 
memory  of  the  ungodly  abides  in  dishonor  and 
shame. 

Vers.  19  sq.  STARKE:  Joy  is  always  the  begin 
ning  of  sorrow,  and  good  and  evil  fortunes  are  in 
this  world  always  mingled. — HEDINGER  [from 
HALL]  :  O  how  welcome  deserve  those  messengers 
to  be  that  bring  us  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 
that  assure  us  of  the  foil  of  all  spiritual  enemies, 
and  tell  us  of  nothing  but  victories,  and  crowns, 
and  kingdoms. — Ver.  28.  STARKE:  When  one 
has  obtained  a  victory,  he  should  ascribe  it  to 
God  Himself,  and  not  to  human  powers  (2  Chron. 
xxv.  8). 

Ver.  29.  SCHLIER:  David  knows  well  how  to 
bring  his  duty  as  ruler  into  harmony  with  his 
duty  to  his  family ;  for  he  has  a  kingly  heart  full 
of  kingly  thoughts,  and  yet  has  also  a  faithful  fa 
therly  heart,  full  of  love  and  compassion,  and  who 
should  not  be  glad  to  learn  from  such  a  man  ? 
We  recognize  the  upright  man  in  the  fidelity  he 
shows  to  both  his  calling  and  his  kinsmen,  and 
he  who  little  esteems  the  one  or  the  other  does  not 
rightly  do  his  duty.  [It  is  not  necessary  to  main 
tain  that  David  did  just  right  in  the  matter.  Cer 
tainly  he  sometimes  erred  very  greatly ;  and  in 
this  case  his  parental  fondness  seems  to  have  over 
balanced  his  sense  of  duty  as  a  king. — TR.] — 
Vers.  42  sq.  S.  SCHMID:  Pious  parents  are  justly 
more  anxious  for  their  dissolute  children  than  for 
the  pious  and  obedient,  because  they  are  nearer  to 


ruin. — BERL.  BIBLE:  God  is  the  true  and  only 
source  of  all  parental  love  and  all  the  compassion 
which  parents  maintain  even  towards  their  un 
godly  Absaloms. — [TAYLOR:  But  the  worst  in 
gredient  in  this  cup  of  anguish  would  be,  I  think, 
the  consciousness  in  David's  heart  that  if  he  had 
himself  been  all  he  ought  to  have  been,  his  son 

might  not  thus  have  perished David 

now  professes,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  to  desire 
that  he  had  died  for  Absalom ;  but  that  was  a  vain 
wish.  He  ought  to  have  lived  more  for  Absalom. 
He  ought,  by  his  own  character,  to  have  taught 
him  to  love  holiness,  or,  at  all  events,  he  ought  to 
have  seen  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  own  con 
duct  to  encourage  his  son  in  wickedness,  or  to 
provoke  him  to  wrath:  and  then,  though  Absa 
lom  had  made  shipwreck,  he  might  have  had  the 
consolation  that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe. — TR.] 

[Ver.  14.  The  death  of  Absalom:  1)  He  has 
missed  his  golden  opportunity.  (He  slighted 
Ahithophel's  counsel,  and  now  David  has  organ 
ized  a  strong  army.)  2)  He  has  fought  desper 
ately,  but  in  vain  (ver.  6).  3)  The  very  objects 
of  his  vanity  have  occasioned  his  ignominy  ( riding 
the  royal  mule,  his  long  hair).  4)  His  father's 
often  abused  fondness  continues  to  the  end,  but  no 
longer  avails  him  (xiii.  39;  xviii.  5,  11—15,  33). 
5)  His  splendid  gifts  and  reckless  ambition  have 
brought  him  only  ruin,  and  destined  him  to  im 
mortal  infamy  (vers.  17,  18). — TR.] 

[Ver.  33.  David  mourning  over  Absalom:  1) 
Wherein  it  was  right,  a)  Parental  love  is  inde 
structible,  b)  Absalom  was  not  wholly  bad,  and 
his  faults  had  been  aggravated  by  the  misconduct 
of  others,  c)  David  was  conscious  that  all  this 
was  a  chastening  required  by  his  own  sins.  2) 
Wherein  it  was  wrong,  a)  In  that  it  excluded 
gratitude  to  his  faithful  and  brave  followers  (xix. 
1  sqq.).  b)  In  preventing  attention  to  the  press 
ing  duties  of  his  position  (xix.  7).  c)  In  causing 
him  to  overlook  the  fact  that  as  long  as  Absalom 
lived,  the  kingdom  could  have  no  peace,  d]  In  so 
far  as  it  was  not  tempered  by  submission  to  the 
will  of  Jehovah. — TR.] 
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THIRD    SECTION. 

The  Restoration  of  David's  Royal  Authority,  -which  was  now  Endangered  by  Dis 
sension  between  Judah  and  Israel  and  by  the  Insunectiou  of  Sheba. 


CHAPTERS  XIX.—  XX. 


ief 


I.  The  Way  opened  for  the  Restoration  of  7)anW.s  Kingdom  by  Jowl's  Reproof  of  hi*   Iiinif><liTnt>:  Gri 

fur  Abaulum.    Chap.  XIX.  1-8   [IK-b.  li-Uj. 

1  AND  it  was  told  Joab,  Behold,  the  king  weepeth  and  moiirneth   l«>r  Absalom. 

2  And  the  victory  [deliverance]1  that  day  was  turned  iuto   mourning    unto   all    the 
people;  for  the  people  heard  say  that  day  how  [om.  how,  inn.  :  ]  The  kino;  was  [is] 

3  grieved  for  his  sou.     And  the  people  gat  them  by  stealth  that  day  into  the  city,  as 

4  people  being  ashamed  steal  away  when  they  flee  iu.   battle.     But  [And]  the  king 
covered2  his  face,  and  the  king  cried  with  a  loud  voice,   O   my   son    Absalom,  () 

5  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!     And  Joab  came  into  the  house  to  the  king,  ami  said, 
Thou  hast  shamed  this  day  the  faces  of  all  thy  servants,  which  [who]  this  day  have 
saved  thy  life,  and  the  lives  of  thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters,  and  the  lives  of  thy 
wives,  and  the  lives  of  thy  concubines,  in  that  thou  lovest  thine  enemies,  and  hatcst 

6  thy  friends.     For  thou  hast  declared  this  day  that   thou    regardest   neither   [not] 
princes  nor  [and]  servants  ;  for  this  day   I    perceive  that,   if8   Absalom    had    lived 

7  and  all  we  had  died  this  day,  then  it  had  pleased  thee  well.     Now,  therefore  [And 
now],  arise,  go  forth,  and  speak  comfortably  unto  thy  servants  ;  lor  I  swear  hv  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  if*  thou  go  not  forth,  there  will    not    tarry   one    with    thee    this 
night;  and5  that  will  be  worse  unto  thee  than  all  the  evil  that  befel  [hath  befallen] 

8  thee  from  thy  youth  until  now.     Then  [And]  the  king  arose,  and  sat   in   the  gate. 
And  they  told  unto  all  the  people,  saving,  Behold,  the  king  doth  sit    in  the  gate; 
and  all  the  people  came  before  the  king.     [Transfer  the  rest  of  f/iw  irrw  to  the  next 
verse*] 

II.  Dar  id  prepares  for  his  Return  by  Negotiations  with  the  Men  of  Judah.    Yt-rs.  9-1-1   [IIt-l>.  10-15]. 

9  For  [And]  Israel  had  fled,  every  man  to  his  tent.     And  all  the  people  were  at 
strife  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  saying,  The   king  saved  us  out   of  the 
hand  of  our  enemies,  and  he  delivered  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  ;  and 

TEXTUAL    AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Vor.  2.    nj'l'An,  properly  "salvation,  deliverance,"  not  the  idea  of  a  conquering  of  enemies,  but  of  being 

saved  from  them.—  TB.] 

*  [Ver.  4.  Instead  of  DxS,  Wellhausen  would  write  Qtfl  as  if  from  BlS  (1  Sam.  sxi.  10).—  Tn.] 

3  [Ver.  6.  Conditional  sentence,  in  which  condition  and  consequence  are  represented  as  non-existent;  the 

protasis  with  tfS  (  —  }S)  and  Adjective  (or  Participle),  the  apodosis  with  the  Perfect.    The  action   is  stated  in 

the  simplest  form  :  "  if  Absalom  is  living,  it  is  right,"  it  being  otherwise  understood  that  Absalom  is  not  living. 
—  TR.] 

«  |  Ver.  7.  Conditional  sentence,  in  which  both  members  are  undetermined,  put  as  mere  possibilities.    The 

protasis  is  in  the  form  of  simple  assertion  (Jp'X  ON).  the  apodosis  has  the  Imperf.  (J'V)  with  future  sense. 
-TR.] 

6  [Ver.  7.  Sept.:  "and  know  thou  that,"  etc.,  reading  probably  Sf)  H;'"t  for  ^7  H>^;  but  it  had  the  latter 
reading  also.—  Instead  of  npJ,'-Tj?  some  VSS.,  EDD.  and  MS3.  have  nr>j£-T>'1,'  which  would  not,  however, 
alter  the  translation.  The  1  in  this  case  merely  carries  on  the  sequence  of  time  up  to  the  limit,  and  ia  not  to  be 
rendered  "even"  (as  if  emphatic),  as  Eng.  A.  V.  often  does.—  TR.] 

«  [Ver.  8.  So  Thenius,  Wellhausen,  B0>.-Com.t  Erdmaun.—  Ta.J 
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10  now  he  is  fled  out  of  the  land  for  [from7]  Absalom.  And  Absalom,  whom  we 
anointed  over  us,  is  dead  in  battle.  Now,  therefore  [And  now],  why  speak  ye  not 
a  word  of  bringing  the  king  back8  ? 


speech  of  all  Israel  is  come  to  the    king  even   [< 

12  even]  to  his  house.8     Ye  are  my  brethren,  ye  are  my  bones  [bone]  and  my  flesh  ; 
wherefore,  then  are  ye  [and  why  will  ye  be]   the  last  to   bring    back    the   king  ? 

13  And  say  ye  to  Amasa,  Art  thou  not  of  \_orn.  of]  my  bone  and  of  [pm.  of]  my  flesh? 
God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  thou  be  not  captain  of  the  host  before  me  con- 

14  tinually  in  the  room  [instead]  of  Joab.     And  he  bowed  [inclined]  the  heart  of  all 
the  men  of  Judah  even  [ow.  even]  as  the  the  heart  of  one  man ;  so  that  [and]  they 
sent  this  word  unto  the  king,  Return  thou,  and  all  thy  servants. 

III.  David's  Passage  over  the  Jordan  under  the  Escort  of  the  Men  of  Judah,  with  TJiree  Incidents. 
Vers.  15-40  a  [Ilt-b.  16-41  a]. 

1.  Pardoning  of  Shimci.  Vers.  15-23  [Ileb.  16-24]. 

15  So  [And]  the  king  returned,  and  came  to  [ins.  the]  Jordan.     And  Judah  came 
to  Gilgal,  to  go9  to  meet  the  king,  to  conduct   the   king  over    [ins.  the]   Jordan. 

16  And10  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera,  a  [the]    Benjamite   [Benjaminite],  which   was  of 

17  Bahurim,  hasted  and  came  down  with  the  men  of  Judah  to  meet  king  David,  And 
there  were  [om.  there  were]  a  thousand  men  of  Benjamin  with  him,  and  Ziba  the 
servant  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and  his  fifteen  sons  and  his  twenty  servants  with  him; 

18  and  they  went  over  [ins.  the]  Jordan  before  the  king.     And   there  went  over  a 
ferry-boat  [And  the  ferry-boat  went  over]  to  carry  over  the  king's  household,  and 
to  do  what  he  thought  good.     And  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  fell   down   before  the 

19  king  as  he  was  come  over  [ins.  the]  Jordan ;  And  said  unto  the  king,  Let  not  my 
lord  impute  iniquity  unto  me,  neither  do  thou  remember  [and  remember  not]  that 
which  thy  servant  did  perversely  the  day  that  my  lord  the  king  went  out  of  Jeru- 

20  salem,  that  the  king  should  take  it  to  his  heart.     For  thy  servant  doth  know  that 
I  have  sinned ;  therefore  [and]  behold,  I  am  come  the  first  this   day  of  all  the 

7  [Ver.  9.    S>'0  is  rendered  by  Gesenius  :  "  from  on."  as  conveying  the  notion  that  David  had  been  a  burden 

on  Absalom  ;  but  it  also  sometimes  =  "  from  the  presence  of,"  as  in  G^n.  xvii.  22.  There  is  not  sufficient  ground, 
therefore,  for  Bottcher's  remark  that  the  phrase  is  not  Hebrew,  and  should  at  lea.st  be  "J£)!p,  or  for  regarding 

the  /^'^  as  the  remnant  of  an  original  tPOvDSD^i  "  and  from  his  kingdom  "  (Sept.),  which  may  be  merely  a 
marginal  explanation.  Syr.:  "come  now,  let  us  flee  from  the  land  from  after  Absalom,"  reading  rP2J-— TR.] 

8  [Vers.  10,  IT.  The  expression :  "to  his  house,"  at  the  end  of  ver.  11   is   here   inappropriate;  for  the   talk 
among  the  people  had  certainly  not  come  to  the  king's  house  (i.  c.  dwelling,  as  the  context  shows);  it  was  per 
haps  repeated  from  the  previous  clause  after  the  ^S^H-     Moreover  this  last  clause  scerns  to  be  better  put  at  the 
end  of  ver.  10;  it  sounds  more  like  the  statement  of  the  narrator  than  like  a  part  of  the  king's  speech  to  Judah. 
In  ver.  10  it  may  have  fallen  out  by  similar  ending,  two  successive  clauses  there  ending  in  ^jSliHl-    See   Erd- 
mann's  remarks  in  the  Exposition. — TR.] 

9  [Ver.  15.  Instead  of  JpSS   some  ancient  EDD.  and  MSS.  have  jVnS,  "to  descend;"  but  the   weight  of 
authority  is  on  the  side  of  the  text.— The  Hiph.  Inf.  with  Prep,  is  in  this  verse  written  Tp^nS,  in  ver.  18  (Heb. 
19)  Vp^S.-Tn.] 

10  [Ver.  16  sqq.  Wellha^sen  regards  the  statement  about  Ziba  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis  (ver.  18  b  being  con 
nected  with  ver.  16),  and  makes  some  changes  in  the  text:  he  omits  the  1  before  ^nS^,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  ver.  18  (Heb.  19)  reads  1"O^  (so  Vulg. ;  Syr.  1"O>?),  instead  of  rP3j?-  The  account  would  then  read:  "And 
Shimei,  etc.,  came  to  meet  David,  and  one  thousand  Benjaminites  with  him.    And  Ziba,  etc.,  pressed  OnStf)  to 

:  T 

the  Jordan  before  the  king,  and  crossed  (}"O>*)  the  ford,  etc.    And  Shimei  fell  down,"  etc.    The  reading  of  Vulg. 

at  beginning  of  ver.  18:  "and  they  crossed  the  ford,"  commends  itself  as  appropriate,  for  we  should  not  expect 
the  statement  about  the  ferry-boat  to  be  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  account  of  Sheba.  But  there  seems  to  be 

no  good  ground  for  omitting  the  1  before  ^nSv  and  thus  confining  this  action  to  Ziba  and  his  party.    Shimei 

(with  whom  Ziba  was)  may  have  managed  the  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  the  king's  household. 
Ziba  may  have  assisted  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  was  out  of  gratitude  for  this  service  that  David 
made  the  decision  in  ver.  29  (.Heb.  30).— Ta.] 
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21  house  of  Joseph  to  go  [come]  down  to  meet  my  lord  the  king.      But  [Ami]   Abi- 
shai  the  son  of'Zeruiah  answered,  and  said,  Shall  nut  Sliimei    be  put  to  death   for 

22  this,  because  he  cursed  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]  anointed  ?     And  David  said    What 
have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Zeruiah  [in*.  ?]  that  yi;  should  [lor  \v  will]   this 
day  be  adversaries  unto  me?  [om.  ?]  shall  there  any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day 

23  in  Israel?  for  do  I  not  know  that  I   am    this  day   king    over    I.-rarl  ?     Therefore 
[And]  the  king  said  unto  Shimei,  Thou  shall  not"  die.     And  the  king  sware  unto 
him. 

2.  Menhiboslu'th's  Apology.  Vcrs.  24-P>0  [IK-1..  'J-V:;i]. 

24  And  Mephibosheth  the  son  of  Saul  came  down  to  meet  the  king,  and  had  m-ah*  r 
dressed  his  feet,11  nor  trimmed  his  Ixard,  nor  washed  his  clothes,  from  the  day  the 

25  king  departed  until  the  day  he  came  of/aw  in  peace.     And  it  came  to  j.a-s,  when 
he  was  c/mie  to  [better  from]  Jerusalem  to  meet  the  king,  that  the   king  s-aid   unto 

26  him,   Wherefore  wentest   thou    not  with    me,   Mephibosheth  ?     And    he    an-weivd 
[said],  My  lord,  O  king,  my  servant  deceived  me;   for  thy  servant  said.  I  will  sad 
dle  me  an  [the]  ass,  that  I  may  [and]  ride  thereon,  and  go   to|j  the  kinir-   because 
thy  servant  is  lame.     And  he  hath  slandered  thy  servant   unto  my   lord   the  kin<:. 

27  But  my  lord  the  king  is  as  an  angel  of  (iod;  d!>,  then-tore,  what  'is  pood   in  thine 

28  eyes.      For,  allot'  my  father's  house  were  but  dead  men  before  my  lord   the  king; 
yet  didst  thou  [and  thou  didst]  set  thy  servant  among  them   that   did    eat   at   thine 
own  table;  what  right,  therefore,  [and  what  right]   have  I   yet  to   cry   any   more 

29  unto  the  king?     And  the  king  said  unto  him,  Why  speakest  thou  any  more  of  thy 

30  matter?     I  have  said  [I  say],  Thou  and  Ziba  divide  the  land.     And  Mrph  bosheth 
said  unto  the  king,   Yea,   let  him    take   all    [Let   him    also    take    all)    for:i>mu<  h 
as  [after]  my  lord  the  king  is  come  again    [out.  again]    in  peace   unto   h;s   own 
house. 

3.   Piirzillai's  Greeting  and   ttU-ssinj,'.     Vt-rs.  .'51    -In  „  [II,],.  .TJ-tl  «]. 

3t       And  Barzillai  the  Gileadite  came  down  from  Rogelim,  and  went  over  [/;M.  the] 

32  Jordan  with  the  king,  to  conduct  him  over  [ing.  the]  .Ionian.13     N  >w    [And]   Bar 
zillai  was  a  very  aged  man,  even  [out.  even]  fourscore  years  old  ;  and   he   had    pro 
vided  the  king  of  sustenance  while  he  lay14  at  Mahanaim  ;  for  he  was  a  very  great 

33  man.      And  the  king  said  unto  Barx.illai.  Come  thou  over  with  me,  and  1  will  feed 

34  thee  with  me  in  Jerusalem.     And  Barzillai  said  unto  the  king.  How  long  have  1 
to  live  [How  many  are  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life]  that  I  should  go  up  with 

35  the  king  to  Jerusalem?     I  am  this  day  fourscore  years  old;  and  [om.  and]  can  I 
discern  between  good  and  evil?  can  thy  servant  taste  what  I  eat  or   [and]  what  I 
drink?  can  I  hear  any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing  women?  where 
fore  then  [und  why]  should  thy  servant  be  yet  a  burden   unto  my  lord  the  king? 

30  Thy  servant  will  go  a  little  way  over  [?';?*.  the]  Jordan'5  with  the  king;  and  why 
37  should  the  king  recompense  it  me  with  such  a  reward  [do  me  this  favor16]?     Ix't 

11  [Vor.  24.  The  two  verbs  in  the  Sept.  (Ofpdnevire  and  uw\i<raTo  may  )><•  t\vo  renderings  of  the  same  Hi-h. 
word  iWellhA  As  Welllmusen  remarks,  to  cxpre.-s  both  verl.>.  th.-  Hcfi.  would  u-.-  th«-  expression  :  "  !M-  did  not 
dress  the  nails  ('Jai')  of  his  hands  and  of  his  fi-ot,"  wliich  liardly  t-tood  in  c.ur  tc-.xt.—  «)thc-r  point.-  in  tin-  ac 


count  of  Mephiboeheth  are  referred  to  by  Erdmann  in  tlio  Exposition.—  Tn.] 

12  [Vor.  26.  Instead  of  PX  some  very  good  EDD.  and  MtiS.  have   7^,  which  is  a  more  natural  reading,  but  is 

unsupported  by  ancient  versions.—  TB.] 

18  fVer.  31.  The  f\X  is  omitted  in  some  EDD.  and  MSS.;  others  have  the  Qeri.—  TR.] 

M  [Ver.  32.  '"ifO'iyi.    Tlie  ancient  versions  and  a  few  Hob.  MSS.  have  tlie  Infin.  1^2173.   whioh  is  the  usual 

construction.    Another  reading  piven  by  De  Rossi  from  some  MSS.  is   in2'n3,  "  in  his   old  ape,"   which   ho 

thinks  gives  a  good  sense,  but  which  will  hardly  commend  itself^-TR.] 

16  [Ver.  3fi.   Wellhauscn  unnecessarily  regards  the  words  "the  Jordan"  as  nn  addition  to  the  text,  on  the 
ground  that  the  expression  :  "  I  will  po  a'little  way  over  the  Jordan."  is  inappropriate,  and  that  it  was  clearly  n« 
Jttraillai's  i»urpose  to  cross  the  river.     But  he  may  well  hnvo  desired  to  do  tlie  kinp  the  honor  of  escorting  him 
across  the  boundary-line,  the  river,  while  he  would  not  attach  himself  to  the  court  by  entering  Jerusalem.—  TR.] 

16  [Ver.  36.  The  verb  *77DJ  means  in  general:  "to  perform  an  act  towards  one,"  whether  of  good  or  of  evil. 

The  context  here  indicates  that  it  is  a  fnvor  that  is  done:  but  the  idea  of  reward,  which  is  not  properly  contained 
in  the  word,  ie  here  better  omitted  iu  the  courtly  speech  of  Barzillai.—  Ts.J 
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thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  turn  back  again  [return],  that  I  may  die  in  mine  own 
city  and  be  buried  [om.  and  be  buried]  by  the  grave  of  my  father  and  of  my 
mother.  But  behold  thy  servant  Chimharn,  let  hioi  go  over  [let  thy  servant  Chim- 
ham  go  over]  with  my  lord  the  king ;  and  do  to  him  what  shall  seem  good  unto 

38  thee.     And  the  king  answered  [said],  Chimham  shall  go  over  with  me,  and  I  will 
do  to  him  that  which  shall  seem  good  unto  thee  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  require 
of  me,  that  will   I  do  for  thee.     And  all  the  people  went  over  [ins.  the]  Jordan. 

39  And  when  the  king  was  come  over,  the  king  kissed  Barzillai,  and  blessed  him ; 

40  and  he  returned  unto  his  own  place.     Then  [And]  the  king  went  on  to  Gilgal, 
and  Chimham  went  on  with  him. 

17  ["Ver.  40.  The  Heb.  has  '"Chimhan,"  which  Bottch  (though  with  scarcely  any  ground)  regards  as  a  Judaized 
form  of  the  native  name  "  Chimham."  There  may  have  boon  different  pronunciations  of  proper  names  (there 
are  signs  of  this  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament),  or  this  different  writing  may  be  a  scribal  inadvertence  (the 
difference  is  not  retained  in  the  ancient  versions),  proper  names  being  especially  liable  to  corruption. — Tn.J 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

I.  Vers.  1-8.  David's  immoderate  grief  for  Absa 
lom  stopped  by  Joab's  earnest  representations. — Ver. 
1.  And  it  was  told  Joab,  comp.  xviii.  33. 
The  purpose  of  the  informant,  it  scons,  was  to  ex 
plain  to  Joab  and  the  army  why  the  king  did  not 
come  forth  to  greet  his  returning  victorious  war 
riors.  [Joab  had  apparently  just  returned  from 
the  field  of  battle.— TR.].— Vers.  2,  3.  Touching 
description  of  the  impression  made  on  the  people 
by  David's  violent  grief,  and  their  quiet  and  re 
pressed  behaviour.  The  deliverance  that  was 
achieved  by  the  victory  changed  into  mourning 
for  the  whole  people. — -The  news  spread  every 
where  ("the  people  heard  that  it  was  said"): 
"  The  king  mourns  for  his  son."  But  these  men's 
hearty  participation,  in  the  sorrow  of  the  beloved  king, 
for  whom  they  had  perilled  their  lives,  soon 
changed  to  gloomy  dissatisfaction  at  the  fact  that 
the  king,  absorbed  in  his  private  grief,  did  not 
deign  to  bestow  a  look  on  them.  The  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  troops,  thus  dissatis 
fied,  returned  to  the  city,  is  psychologically  very 
fine.  They  stole  away  to  enter  the  city,  i.  e., 
not:  avoided  entering  the  city  (Vulgate,  Luther, 
Mich.,  Niemeyer),  but,  instead  of  entering  in  mili 
tary  order  as  a  victorious  host,  scattered  and  en 
tered  individually  or  in  small  groups,  unobserved, 
as  people  steal  in  that  have  disgraced 
themselves  by  fleeing  in  battle,  as  disgraced 
fugitives.  Mourning,  therefore,  instead  of  joy  of 
victory,  seeming  shame  instead  of  honor. — Ver. 
4.  Continued  violent  grief  of  David,  who,  over 
mastered  by  his  feelings,  forgets  what  he  owes  not 
only  to  the  army,  but  also  to  his  people  and  his 
royal  position.  "  Certainly  the  army,  which  had 
perilled  goods  and  life  to  win  the  fugitive  king 
back  his  kingdom,  is  very  much  concerned  at  his 
immoderate  affliction,  and  Joab,  who  was  doubt 
less  conscious  of  having  acted  with  a  proper  ap 
prehension  of  the  public  situation,  takes  the  liberty 
by  an  earnest  word  to  remind  the  king  of  his  go 
vernmental  duty"  (Baumgarten).  [The  king 
covered  his  Jaw,  a  sign  of  extreme  grief  or  shame  ; 
comp.  Isa.  liii.  3  :  "  he  was  as  one  hiding  his  face 
from  us."  He  cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  according 
to  the  open  and  violent  mode  of  expressing  grief 
common  in  the  East  (and  so  also  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad) ;  there  are  striking  illustrations  of  this  in 
the  Arabian  Nights. — TR.]. — Vers.  5-7.  Joab's 


representations  to  David,  and  first,  accusatory  re 
proof  (v^rs.  5,  6),  which  is  only  partially  just  (ver. 
5).  David  had  certainly,  contrary  to  his  duty  as 
king  and  commander-in-cliief  of  the  army,  done 
what  Joab  reproaches  him  with  in  the  words: 
Thou  hast  to-day  shamed  the  faces  of  all 
thy  servants,^  "  Thou  hast  destroyed  the  hopes 
(thy  army's  of  praise,  thy  nearest  friends'  of  joy") 
(Thenius).  It  behooved  the  king  to  give  the  vic 
torious  army  a  reception  in  keeping  with  the  vic 
tory.  Who  have  saved  thy  life  and  the 
life  of  all  thine,  for  this  they  put  their  lives  at 
stake.  [If  Absalom  had  conquered,  David  and 
his  whole  household  would  probably  have  been 
slain,  such  being  the  Oriental  custom.—  TR.].  — 
But  Joab's  reproof  goes  on  to  what  is  partially 
untrue,  ver.  6  :  in  that  thou  lovest  them  that 
hate  thee,  etc.  This  was  true,  certainly,  for  Ab 
salom,  who  was  his  father's  enemy,  was  now  the 
object  of  his  lather's  love  ;  but  it  was  a  bitter  un 
truth  when  Joab  added  :  and  hatest  them  that 
love  thee  ;  David  had  not  deserved  such  a  mis 
apprehension  of  his  heart  and  disposition,  though 
his  conduct  had  given  occasion  to  it.  That  lead 
ers  and  servants  are  not  for  thee,  that  is, 
not:  that  they  are  nothing  (worth  nothing)  to 
thee  (De  Wette,  Keil),  but:  are  for  thee  as  if  they 
do  not  exist;  Vulg.  :  ''because  thou  carest  not 
for  thy  leaders."  I  perceive  to  day  that,  if* 
Absalom  lived,  and  we  were  all  dead  to 
day,  then.  —  As  Absalom,  if  he  had  conquered, 
would  certainly  have  slain  with  his  father  all  his 
household  also  (ver.  5),  so,  says  Joab,  if  Absalom, 
had  lived  (as  David  in  his  lamentation  desired) 
and  he  himself  (Joab)  had  been  slain  in  his  place, 
David's  whole  army  would  have  shared  in  his 
destruction.  Joab  dissects  David's  words  of  la 
mentation  with  inexorable  cruelty,  and  draws 
thence  with  his  intellectual  acuteness  and  the 
grim  bitterness  of  his  rude  nature  consequences 
that  are  seemingly  logical,  yet  lay  far  from  Da 
vid's  nature,  though  his  conduct  looked  like  what 
he  was  reproached  with.  —  Happily,  Joab's  speech 
—  which  bears  the  stamp  of  military  rudeness,  dis 
appointed  ambition,  cruei  hard-heartedness  and 
bitter  resentment,  and  finds  its  justification  only 
in  the  fact  that  it  set  aside  David's  weak  grief-— 
softens  in  the  following  words  (ver.  7),  wherein 
he  earnestly  presses  good  counsel  on  David,  and 


*  Instead  of 


read  tf     = 
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thus  deserves  well  of  him  and  the  people.  Arise, 
go  forth,  tear  thyself  from  the  grief  in  which  thou 
art  lost.  Speak  to  the  heart  of  thy  servants 
(Homer's  MiraUiuta  [comp.  Eng.  encourage] },  in 
friendly  fashion,  satisfy  and  refresh  their  minds  ; 
so  the  Vulg.  (comp.  Gen.  xxxiv.  3  ;  1.  21  and  many 
other  passages).  The  meaning  is  not :  "  speak  of 
their  heart,"  i.  e.,  their  courage  =  praise  them 
for  their  bravery  (Jos.),  which  is  against  the  usual 
signification  of  the  words.  I  swear,  if  thou  go 
not  forth  .  .  .  Joub  does  not  threaten  that  lie  will 
lead  the  army  away  [JosephusJ,  but  he  describes 
the  indubitable  result  of  the  dissatisfaction  in  the 
army  :  it  will  not  stay.  Thus  he  points  out  what 
consequences  David's  behaviour  will  have  for  his 
throne.  Worse  than  all  the  evil,  Joal>  rightly 
says,  tiiat  would  be  ;  for  by  abandonment  to  grief 
he  would  give  up  the  kingdom  that  (iod  had  a 
second  time  bestowed  on  him.  (,'lericus  :  "  He 
intimates  that  the  troops  would  abandon  David, 
who,  from  silly  weakness  and  foolish  love  of  Ab 
salom,  acted  as  if  he  were  angry  with  the  victori 
ous  army,  and  elect  another  king." — Yer.  S.  The 
effect  of  Joab's  sharp  words  was  that  David  shook 
of!  his  grief,  and  seated  himself  in  the  gate.*  The 
news  goes  quickly  through  the  people.  All  the 
people  came  before  the  king,  who,  in  ac 
cordance  with  .Joab's  counsel,  expressed  to  them 
his  thanks  and  his  kind  feeling.  Thus  was  the 
danger  to  David's  throne  from  the  spirit  of  disin 
tegration  (which,  as  the  succeeding  historv  shows, 
continued  after  the  victory  (set  aside  by  Joab's 
sharp  and  bitter  word,  which  David  took  pa 
tiently,  because  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
its  justness. 

II.  Ycrs.  9-14.  Negotiations  for  AwV'x  return. 
The  last  part  of  ver.  8  must  be  combined  with 
ver.  9  into  one  sentence:  And  when  Israel  had 
fled,  every  man  to  his  tent  icomp.  xix.  I'.h 
all  the  people  strove  together  in  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  —  It  is  the  other  tribes,  ovrytf/w/ 
Judfth,  that  are  meant.  Among  them,  after  their 
terrible  defeat,  the  revolutionary  excitement  had 
soon  passed  away,  and  by  this  victory,  whereby 
the  land  was  saved  from  grievous  misfortune, 
men's  minds  were  turned  to  David,  as  they  re 
called  his  heroic  deeds  at  home  and  abroad.  All 
the  people  strove  together,  reproaching  one 
another  with  delay  in  bringing  back  the  king. 
Why  do  ye  keep  quiet  about  bringing 
back  the  king  ?— The  people  are  reassembled 
after  their  dispersion  ;  their  representatives  con 
sult  together  zealously  about  the  restoration  to 
the  throne,  to  which  they  had  raised  the  insurgent 
Absalom  by  the  net  of  anointing.  Thev  reproach 
one  another  for  doing  nothing  to  restore  the  king. 
In  their  hearts,  therefore,  they  feel  the  grievous 
wrong  they  have  done  an  anointed  of  the  Lord, 
aa  is  shown  indirectly  by  their  words,  in  which 
David's  great  deeds  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
terrible  time  just  past  are  mentioned  ;  and  now 
they  prepare  for  the  deed  of  solemnly  going  to 
meet  David,  whereby  thev  will  declare  that 
their  hearts  have  returned  to  him  in  the  old  love 
and  fidelity. — In  ver.  9  after  the  word  "land," 
the  Sept.  adds:  "and  from  his  kingdom  and," 
meant  doubtless  as  an  explanatory  statement. — 

*  [The  pate  was  the  place  of  assembly  and  business. 
See  Iluth  iv.  1,  2;  2Kingsvii.  2;  Job  xxi'x.  7.— TB.] 


At  the  end  of  ver.  10  [Ileb.  11]  the  Sept.,  Yulg. 
(some  MSS.)  and  Syriae  have:  "and  the  won!  of 
all  Israel  came  to  the  king,"  which  occur-  in  the 

!  Ileb.  at  the  end  of  ver.  11  [Heb.  TJ],  and  is 
there  repeated  by  the  versions  [except  Syr.— Tit.] 
only  the  "to  his  house"  is  not  added  in  ver.  10. 

j  If  these  words  belonged  at  the  end  of  ver.  10  they 
would  assign  the  motive  of  David's  message  in 
Ver.  11  I  Tin  11  ,  Ilottcli..  Kw.  ;  bill  we  luu-l  hold 

'.  (with  Keili    thai  the  dillicully  thai  was   found   in 

j  them    in   ver.    11     t  as    an    explanatory   sentence) 

j  occasioned  their  insertion  in  \er.  1<>  as  the  ground 
of  David's  message  in  ver.  11.  — Yer.  11.  David 
sent,  not  "the  two  high-priest*  /adok  and  Abia- 
thar  to  the  elders"  (Kwaldi,  but  a  message  to 
these  two  priests,  who  had  remained  in  Jerusa 
lem  (xv.  27  i,  to  say  to  the  elders:  Why  will  ye 
be  the  last  to  bring  the  king  back  to  his 
house?  The  re-t  of  the  verse  di 'dares  lhat 

j  David's  message  was  occasioned  bv  information 
of  the  procedures  in  the  other  tribe-.  -Yer.  1  '1. 
My  brethren  are  ye,  my  bone  and  my 
flesh  are  ye.  thai  is,  my  nearest  kin. ire. 1,  and 
the  sharers  of  my  name.  The  backwardness  of 
Judah  in  the  movement  to  re-tore  David  i-  ex 
plained  bv  the  fact  that  the  insurrection  Marled 
in  Judah,  and  Ab-aloin  was  lirst  n-cogni/ed  as 
king  in  Jerusalem.  Cornelius  a  Lapide:  "  < 'nn- 
scious  that  thev  had  olieiided  David,  and  fearing 
Absalom's  garrison  in  /ion,  they  did  nut  dare  to 
recall  him." — Yer.  I.'!.  David  .-ends  to  .  I //«<>•(/, 
Absalom's  general  i  xvii.  '2~»,  referring  to  their 
relationship  <  1  Chr.  ii.  Hi,  17),  and  promi-c-  him 
with  solemn  oath  the  chief  command  of  the  armv 
in  place  of  Joab.  Kwald  well  ,-avs  that  this  "  was 

!  not  onlv  a  wise  and  politic  act,  but  strictly  con 
sidered  no  injustice  to  Joab,  who,  long  notorious 
by  his  military  roughness,  had  now  shown  such 

j  disobedience  to  the  royal  command  in  the  ca-e  of 

I  Absalom,  as  could  not  be  pardoned  without  olience 
to  the  king's  dignity."  — Yer.  11.  And  he  in- 

:  Clined,  thai  is,  David  i  who  i.-  the  subject  in  the 

i  (receding  verse),  not  Aniasa  or  one  of  the  priests. 
t  is  conjectured  by  Tlunius,  and  regarded  ascer 
tain  bv  Botteher,  that  a  passage  has  fallen  out  he- 
fore  ver.  14,  because  otherwise  there  i.-  no  mention 
of  the  carrying  out  of  David's  instructions  and 
the  effect  of  the  promise  to  Ama.-a,  whereby  the 
change  in  Judah  was  produced;  but  such  an  in 
sertion  is  nol  indicated  in  any  of  the  ancient  ver 
sions,  and  is  not  required  by  the  connection. — 
After  telling  what  David  did  in  order  to  rouse  hid 
own  tribe  in  consequence  of  the  information  re 
ceived  from  the  other  tribes,  the  narrative  states 
i  brieflv  that  his  wise  procedure  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  He  turned  to  him  the  heart 
of  all  the  men  of  Judah  as  that  of  one 
man.  \Yith  one  accord  they  answered  that  they 
awaited  his  return,  and  made  arrangement*  to 
bring  him  solemnly  back.  ["David  was  saga 
cious  enough  to  see  that  to  go  back  to  b.is  own 
people  by  force  had  its  dangers,  and  that  to  wait 
long  for  a  universal  invitation  had  equal  dangers. 
His  own  tribe  ought  to  be  foremost  in  welcoming 
him  home,  but  they  had  rebelled  with  Absalom. 
He  resolved  at  once  to  reassure  them  of  his  favor, 
and  ....  even  to  make  some  concession  to  them. 


*  [See  "Text,  and  Gram."  In  any  rase  the  words: 
"  to  his  house  "  at  the  end  of  ver.  11  (Hcb.  12)  seem  out 
of  place.— T*.] 
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....  This  master-stroke  of  policy  and  of  magna 
nimity  was  successful.  The  hearts  of  the  people 
melted  as  one  heart.  It  was  the  old  David  of 
Engedi  and  Ziklag.  They  sent  a  prompt  invita 
tion  to  him"  (Knox,  David,  the  King,  pp.  377, 
378). — Throughout  this  narrative  the  tribal  feel 
ing,  which  never  wholly  disappeared,  is  apparent; 
see  ver.  12;  xx.  4;  xvi.  8. — Tu.] 

III.  Vers.  15-40.  Davids  return  over  the  Jor 
dan  under  the  escort  of  the  men  of  Judah.  Ver.  15. 
The  king  returned,  namely,  from  Mahanairn 
with  his  army  and  all  his  retinue,  and  came  to 
the  Jordan,  comp.  xvii.  22 ;  what  a  contrast  to  his 
situation  when  he  went  over  the  Jordan  as  a  fu 
gitive  !  On  the  other  side  Judah  came  to  Gil- 
gal,  which  (lying  west  of  the  Jordan-valley,  be 
low  Jericho)  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  men  that 
were  solemnly  to  conduct  David  across  the  river 
from  his  position  on  the  eastern  bank.  Thus  is 
clearly  given  the  scene  of  the  following  three  in 
cidents  of  the  transit. 

1.  Vers.  16-24.  Shimei's  meeting  with  David, 
and  his  pardon. 

Ver.  10.  Shimei — of  Bahurim,  comp.  xvi.  5  sq., 
1  Kings  ii.  8  sq. — "came  down"  from  the  moun 
tainous  table-laud  into  the  Jordan-valley,  having 
joined  the  men  of  Judah  as  they  advanced  to 
Gilgal  to  meet  the  king. — Ver.  17.  The  thou 
sand  Banjaminites  with  him  (who  had, 
therefore,  joined  the  procession  of  the  Judahites) 
show  th?  consideration  he  enjoyed  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  testified  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  former  hostile  feeling  in  this  tribe 
towards  David  (comp.  ver.  21).  He  brought  this 
large  band  in  order  to  do  greater  honor  to  the 
king  (S.  Schmid).  Among  the  Benjaminites, 
Ziba  (who,  at  David's  flight,  had  acted  a  part  so 
injurious  to  Mephiboslieth )  is  specially  men 
tioned,  because  he,  with  Shimei,  represented  the 
former  adherents  of  Saul's  house.  He  came  with 
his  fifteen  sons  and  twentv  servants  probably  with 
a  bad  conscience,  in  order  to  ward  off  betimes 
the  effect  of  Mephibosheth's  counter-statements. 
For  Slmnei  and  Ziba,  witli  their  attendants,  show 
themselves  very  quick  and  eager  to  come  to  the 
king,  who  was  still  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river;  not:  ''they  went  over"  (Then.  [Eng.  A. 
V.]),  nor:  "came  prosperously  to"  (S.  Schmid), 
but:  "  they  went  quickly  (pressed)*  over  the  Jor 
dan,"  just  as  they  had  hastened  down  into  the 
valley;  and  they  did  this  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,f  who,  they  meant,  should  learn  their 
zeal  from  their  haste. — Ver.  18.  Meantime,  the 
ferry-boat,  appointed  to  carry  over  the  king's 
household,  was  in  motion.  While  this  was  going 
on,  Shimei  fell  down  before  the  king,  as  he 
(Shimei)  was  come  over  the  Jordan;  the 
prostration  was  synch ronousj  with  the  comple 
tion  of  the  transit.  David  cannot  be  the  subject 

*  H  /¥,  "  to  go  over  a  thing,"  with   7^,  7X  and  Ace. ; 

Sept. :  KarevOvvav  enl  rov  'lopSai/rji/ ;  Vulg. :  et  irrumpentes 
Jordancm  transierunt. 

f  [Others  render:  "  to  meet  the  king ;"  more  exactly: 
"into  the  presence  of  the  king." — TR.| 

%  This  is  shown  by  the  3   in  "113^3.— [The  phrase: 

"in  his  crossing  over"  means  "during  the  general  fact 
of  crossing."  and  may  very  well  here  apply  to  David. 
While  the  crossing  was  going  on  Cthe  statements  of 
time  are  quite  general  and  loose)  Shimei  fell  down,  etc. 
For  remarks  on  the  arrangement  of  these  verses  (15-19) 
see  "  Text,  and  Gram."— TB.] 


[of  the  verb  "  was  come  over"],  as  Keil  and 
Bunsen  suppose,  for  then,  either  it  must  read: 
"  as  he  was  purposing  to  go  over,"  which  is  gram 
matically  inadmissible,  or:  "when  he  had  gone 
over,"  which  would  not  be  according  to  the  fact, 
since  the  king  was  still  on  the  left  [eastern]  bank, 
and  did  not  cross  till  after  these  incidents,  comp. 
vers.  40,  41. — Ver.  19.  The  iniquity  for  which 
Shimei  asks  pardon  is  his  curse  (xvi.  5  sq.) ;  he 
begs  the  king  not  to  remember  it,  to  forgive  and 
forget,  not  to  take  it  into  his  heart  and  keep  it 
there  (the  translation  of  Keil  and  De  Wette: 
"that  the  king  should  take  note  of  it"  is  too 
weak);  not  to  make  it  the  object  of  memory  and 
thought, — Ver.  20.  The  ground  of  his  request, 
namely,  the  confession:  I  acknowledge  my 
sin,  and  the  substantial  proof  of  his  penitence: 
I  am  come  the  first  of  the  house  of  Jo 
seph.  Bottcher  and  Tlienius,  from  the  reading 
of  the  Sept. :  "  of  all  Israel  and  of  the  house  of 
Joseph,"  adopt  ''  of  all  the  house  of  Israel"  as  the 
true  text,  regarding  the  "Joseph"  as  the  inser 
tion  of  a  later  hand,  in  the  time  of  the  divided 
kingdom,  when  Israel  and  Judah  were  distin 
guished  from  one  another.  But  not  only  do  we 
find  (Keil)  in  Solomon's  time  the  ''  house  of  Jo 
seph"  used  as  equivalent  to  the  ''ten  tribes" 
(1  Kings  xi.  28),  but  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  07,  68 
(which  belongs  to  David's  time)  we  have  the 
contrast  between  the  tent  of  Joseph  and  the  tribe 
of  Kphraim  on  the  one  side  (as  rejected  by  God), 
and  the  tribe  of  Judah  on  the  other  (as  chosen 
by  God).  ''The  designation  of  the  tribes  op 
posed  to  Judah  by  the  name  of  the  principal 
tribe  Joseph  (Josh.  xvi.  1)  is  as  old  as  the  jeal 
ousy  of  these  tribes  towards  Judah,  which  did 
not  begin  with  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  but 
was  only  therebv  permanently  confirmed  "  ( Keil). 
[As  Shimei  was  a  Benjaminite,  it  would  seem 
that  the  ''  house  of  Joseph  "  here  is  equivalent  to 
"Israel"  (the  ten  tribes).  It  is  commonly  sup 
posed  that  this  designation  points  to  the  time  of 
the  divided  kingdom,  and  thus  so  far  fixes  the 
date  of  authorship  of  this  passage  (unless  Bou 
cher's  emendation  of  text,  above-stated,  be  adopt 
ed).  Erdmann's  examples  do  not  show  that  the 
designation  was  in  use  earlier  than  the  division 
of  the  kingdom ;  for  the  Book  of  Kings  belongs 
to  the  time  of  the  Exile,  and  Ps.  Ixxviii.  was 
probably  written  after  Solomon's  time  (comp.  the 
tone  of  ver.  1).  Still  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
with  the  old  tribal  feeling  corning  down  from  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (when  there  was  probably  a 
double  hegemony  of  Judah  and  Ephraim),  Shi 
mei  may  have  used  this  phrase,  which,  therefore, 
cannot  be  held  to  be  perfectly  decisive  of  the  date 
of  authorship.  Bible- Commentary  suggests  that  he 
employed  it  in  order  to  exculpate  his  own  tribe  by 
intimating  that  it  was  drawn  away  by  the  pre 
ponderating  influence  of  the  great  house  of  Joseph. 
Tr.]  Whether  Shimei's  request  for  forgiveness  was 
a  sign  of  sincere  repentance,  must  be  left  undeter 
mined  ;  it  may  be  doubted,  when  one  reflects  on 
his  precipitation  in  seeking  to  be  the  first  to  do 
homage  to  David,  and  on  the  fact  that  his  some 
what  passionate  cry  for  mercy  coincided  exactly 
with  the  happy  turn  in  David's  fortunes.  Cer 
tainly  he  desired,  now  that  David  had  regained 
power,  to  secure  his  forfeited  life  and  avoid  pun 
ishment. — Ver.  21.  Abishai  storms  out  against  Shi- 
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mei  (as  in  xvi.  9),  doubting  the  genuineness  of 
his  penitence,  ana  demands  his  death. —  \'er.  22. 
David  refuses,  O.H  in  xvi.  10  sq.  Though  Abishui 
(in  Joab's  name  also,  for  David  addresses  the 
"sons  of  /eruiah  ")  rightly  characterizes  Shimei's 
offence  as  cursing  the  ''  Lonl's  Anointed."  for 
which  he  deserved  death  (Ex.  xxii.  '11  •  Lev. 
xxiv.  14  sq.  ;  '2  Kings  xxi.  10),  David  will  tin* 
day  not  employ  the  rinor  of  the  law.  "  Ye  will  he 
to  me  an  adversary,"  literally,  a  aatan  (so  Xuinl). 
xxii.  22,  eoinp.  Matt.  xvi.  2oi.  not  a  "  peace  de- 
Btroyer"  (Bunsen),  or  "tempter"  (Kwaldi.  I  It- 
says :  "you  will  be  a  hindrance  to  me  in  thewav 
of  joy  that  J  go  to-day."  Clerieus  :  "to  injure 
me  by  your  ill  timed  severity."  He  lays  stress  on 
the  to-day,  "Should  any  one  be  put  to  death  to- 
da>/  in  Israel?  for,  do  I  not  know  that  to-day  \  am 
become  king  over  Israel?"  David  will  show 
mercy,  not  because  he  is  now  become  kinir  and  has 
the  rif/ht  to  pardon,  but  because  lie  sees  in  his  res 
toration  to  his  kingdom  a  proof  of  restoration  to 
the  divine  favor,  and  by  showing  favor  to  Shimei 
as  his  right  will  fulfil  the  obliyatiomrf  gratitude  to 
the  Lord. — Yer.  23.  David's  oath  to  spare  Shi 
mei  shows  that  his  mercy  was  occasioned  by  his 
present  experience  of  the  divine  merev.  But  his 
injunction  to  Solomon  ( 1  Kings  ii.  8sq.)  to  punish 
Shimei  for  his  reviling  contradicts  this  promise. 
This  contradiction  is  not  removed  bv  saving  that 
Shimei  was  not  promised  immunity  in  the  follow 
ing  reign  (Hess),  nor  bv  the  observation  that  he 
was  a  dangerous  man  capable  of  repeating  under 
Solomon  what  he  had  done  under  David.  David 
now  pardoned  Shimei,  chieflv,  no  doubt,  for  poli 
tical  reasons,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  favorable 
feeling  of  the  people,  especially  of  Benjamin.* 

2.  Vers.  24-.'H).  Mephibosheth' 8  apology. — Yer. 
24.  Comp.  ix.  6.  lie  "came  down"  from  Jen i- 
salem  to  the  Jordan.  His  feet  and  his  beard 
he  had  not  made  ;  the  word  make  [=  "  dress''] 
(Dent.  xxi.  12)  is  so  used  in  German  also  [comp. 
similar  use  of  do  in  English. — Tit.].  The  addi 
tion  of  the  Sept. :  "nor  cut  his  nails,"  is  merely 
explanatory  (Bunsen),  and  is  not  to  be  put  into 
the  text.  He  had  not  washed  his  feet  or  dressed 
his  beardf — thus  lie  had  mounted  for  David  ;  in 
these  signs  of  deep  grief  eomp.  E/.ek.  xxiv.  17. 
This  was  a  sign  of  his  sincere,  faithful  attachment 
to  the  house  of  David,  not  a  sign  (Buns.,  Kwald) 
that  his  hopes  had  not  been  fulfilled  in  connection 
with  the  new  government  [Absalom's]. — Yer.  25. 
As  now  Jerusalem  came^:  to  meet  the 
king. — Jerusalem  here  stands  for  its  inhabitants 
or  their  representatives;  this  is  often  the  case, 
and  the  expression  here  can  not  be  called  "strange." 
The  rendering  of  the  Arabic  :  ''  and  when  he  came 
from  Jerusalem"  introduces  a  repetition,  Mephi- 
bosheth's  coming  having  been  already  stated  [ver. 


*  [David's  charge  to  Solomon  '1  Kings  ii.  8,  o)  is  do- 
fended  ns  the  act  of  a  prudent  ruler,  or  as  that  of  a  right 
eous  theocratic  judge:  but  on  neither  ground  can  it 
be  seen  why  he  should  break  his  promise.  Perhaps,  if 
we  know  the  circumstances  more  fully,  there  would  l>e 
some  explanation  ;  at  present  we  can  only  say  that  Da 
vid'.*  conduct  was  wrong,  like  many  other  acts  of  his. 
— Tn.l 

t  [Literally  his  "lip  heard,"  moustache  (and  perhaps 
the  hoard  at  the  lower  lip),  Sept.  nvvraica.,  Chald.  "lip- 
beard."— T*.] 

t  N2,  masc.,  referring  to  the  inhabitants.    On  this 

gender  ad  sensum  see  Ew  §  318  a. 


24]  ;  it  is  therefore  the  less  warrantable  with 
Thenius)  to  change  the  text  on  the  Mile  authority 
of  this  version.  The  translation  :  "whin  .Mephi 
bosheth  came  to  .Jerusalem  to  me.  l  lh<  king" 
iSept.,  Luther,  Michaeli-,  Maur.)  eoniradicts  the 
"came  down"  of  ver.  Ul,  and  the  uhol.-  .  oiiuee- 
tiou  from  which  it  appear-  that  during  thi-  eon- 
versaiion  David  wa- -till  at  the  Jordan.  (This 
rendering  of  Krdmann's  is  improhabK-,  1  because. 
it  has  already  been  Mated  thai  .//«/.</<  hud  romc  lo 
meet  the  king  ( ver.  l-">..  and  2i  bceau-e  il  dues 
not  appear  why  the  c<>inin<:  "I'  th«-  Ji  ru-alcmiics 
should  he  the  oeeasion  of  David'-  addiv--inur  M,- 
phibosheth. — The  renderm-  "  to  J.  Tiisah m  "  i  as 
in  Kug.  A.  Y.I  would  change  the  .-ccne  abruptly 
and  without  connection.  It  i-  ea-ur  t,.  n  ad 
"from  Jerusalem,"  which  makes  good  M  n-e,  and 
agrees  with  the  context.  It  i-  no1,  a  nun-  ivpeii- 
lion  of  the  "  came  down  "  of  ver.  2  I,  .-im.  ihe  tact 
is  here  added  that  he  came  from  Jeni-ah  in.  It 
may  be,  however,  that,  while  he  -ct  out  and  came 
down  to  meet  the  kinu,  the  meeting  did  not  actu 
ally  occur  till  the  latter  had  advanced  on  hi  march 
as  far  as  Jerusalem.  Ti;.  |  David'xjiic-tioi, :  Why 
wentest  thou  not  with  me  ?  piv>uppo-e-  the 
impression  made  on  him  hv  /iba'.-  word-  .\vi.,'»i, 
and  al>o  contains  a  reproof.-  Yer.  IM.  Mephiho- 
phcth's  answer:  my  servant  deceived  me, 
injured  me  by  //Vs,  deceived  me  I)i">ttcln  r  ;  thi-  in 
the  con  in  ion  meaning  of  the  word  i  Gi  u.  x  xix.  2~>; 
Jo-h.  ix.  22;  1  Sam.  xix.  17  ;  x  xviii.  1  2  ;  1  <  hr. 
xii.  17).  The  ground  of  this  as.-ert ion:  For  thy 
servant  (=1)  said  i  not  "thought."  as  most  ex 
positors  render,  for  it  appears  from  \\hat  follows 
that  Mephibosheth  had  given  an  order  that  /iha 
did  not  execute  >,  I  will  have  the  nss  saddled 
and  ride  thereon  and  go  to  the  king. ---Cer 
tainly  the  A/;/)*'  prince  could  not  have  thought  of 
going  himself  to  .-addle  the  a-s,  an  ohjic;ion  tl.at 
Thenius  urges  airain.-t  the  text  as  he  itin!u>  it: 
''and  I  thought,  1  will  saddle  me  the  a.--."  lie 
th.  n  adopts  the  text  of  the  ancient  versions  "ex 
cept  (  haldee)  :  " Thy  servant  had  *ud  to  him: 
saddle  me  the  ass."  But  this  change  of  text  is 
unnecessary;  the  renderings  of  the  vcr-ions  are 
merely  explanations.  How  often  in  all  languages 
the  expression  "to  do  a  thing"  »  "to  have  it 
done''  (this  verv  verb  is  so  used  in  (ien.  xxii.  .S)! 
To  refuse  to  translate:  "I  will  cimtc  to  be  sad 
dled"  is  merely  lo  make  a  diHiciiliy  where  none 
exists.  The  plira.-e:  "I  raid:  I  will  "  character 
izes  the  circiimstantialness  of  the  narrative.  [Ac 
cording  to  Mephiho-heth's  statement,  thill,  Ziba. 
instead  (>f  obeying  his  masters  order,  had  carried 
ofl  animals  and  provisions,  and  used  tin  in  in  his 
own  iim-ivM-.— TR.].— Yrr.  27.  And  he  slan 
dered  thy  servant.—  No  sentence  has  fallen  out 
before  these  words,  explaining  (BotteherJ  how 
Mephibosheth  was  deceived  by  his  servant.  "  It 
is  already  involved  in  the  word  'deceived'  that 
/iha  had  not  obeyed  the  order"  ( Thenius  1.  Me 
phibosheth  had  heard  of  /iba's  slander  (xvi.  3), 
and  found  it  confirmed  by  the  execution  of  Da 
vid's  order  that  all  the  property  hhould  belong  to 
/iba.  David's  reproachful  question  was  n  new 
confirmation  of  what  he  already  knew.  There  is 
no  trace  here  of  "  a  confused  way  of  defending 
himself"  (Bunsen);  his  curt,  summary  mode  of 
expression  is  explained  by  hin  excitement  and  by 
the  situation  of  David  who,  occupied  with  his 
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transit  and  the  solemn  escort  of  the  people,  had 
no  time  to  listen  to  a  long  narrative.  Mephibo- 
sheth's  statements  were  sufficient  to  establish  his 
innocence,  and  to  show  how  Ziba  had  deceived 
and  slandered  him. — My  lord  the  king  is  as  the 
angel  of  God  (comp.  xiv.  17)  to  know  what  is 
truth  and  right. — Ver.  28.  Mephibosheth  refers 
to  David's  former  kindness  and  commits  to  him 
his  fate,  remarking  that,  though  innocent,  he 
could  not  rightfully  demand  anything,  since  he 
was  a  member  of  Saul's  house,  all  of  whom  were 
"only  dead  men  for  the  king,"  that  is,  all,  him 
self  included,  might  have  been  slain;  being  thus 
without  rights,  he  could  not  complain  or  ask  for 
help  against  the  wrong  done  him. 

Ver.  29.  And  the  king  said  to  him  :  "Why 
speakest  thou  further  of  thy  affairs  ? — This 
means  :  there  is  no  need  of  further  excuse  on  thy 
part  (Thenius),  but  also  expresses  displeasure  at 
Ziba,  whose  deception  David  now  saw  through. 
Wrongly  Bunsen  :  "  David  saw  through  the  com 
plainant  [Mephibosheth],  and,  wishing  him  well, 
made  no  further  investigation."  David  is  con 
vinced  of  Mephibosheth's  innocence.  But  the 
words:  I  say  (—  I  decide)  thou  and  Ziba  shall 
divide  the  land,  are  only  a  /m//"- exculpation  of 
the  poor,  innocent  man.  For  they  do  not  "  in  any 
case"  (Buns.)  contain  the  confirmation  of  his  first 
arrangement  (ix.  7-10)  and  the  retraction  of  his 
hasty  decision  in  xvi.  4,  as  if  he  meant  to  say: 
Everything  remains  as  I  ordered  at  first  (Then.^. 
The  statement  is  simply  :  Dh-idc  the  land  between 
you,  that  is,  Ziba  and  bis  sons  (to  whom  David  in 
xvi.  4  gives  all)  are  now  to  possess  a  part  of  the 
property;  neither  is  the  decision  of  chap.  xvi.  4 
entirely  sot  a<ide,  nor  that  of  chap.  ix.  7-10, 
whereby  Mephibosheth  was  made  so!e  possessor, 
re-established.  Thenius  thinks  that  the  original 
arrangement  (ix.  7-10)  is  here  restored,  "insofar, 
namely,  as  Ziba  and  his  sons  had  of  course  lived 
on  the  produce  of  the  estate  ;"  but  a  servant's  be 
ing  maintained  from  the  produce  of  the  estate  is  a 
different  tlfing  from  his  being  part-owner.  David 
now  sees  the  error  of  his  decision  in  xvi.  4,  and 
wishes  publicly  to  recognize  Mephibosheth's  in 
nocence,  but  not  factually  and  expressly  to  ac 
knowledge  his  own  over-haste  by  completely  re 
voking  that  decision  ;  and  so  open  wrong  is  done 
Mepliibosheth,  who  gets  only  apart  of  the  estate. 
David  was  herein  probably  controlled  by  political 
considerations,  being  unwilling  to  make  the  re 
spectable  and  influential  Ziba  his  enemy.  That 
Ziba  does  not  attempt  to  rebut  Mephibosheth's 
statements  proves  his  own  guilt  and  the  innocence 
of  the  latter. — Ver.  30.  He  said  to  the  king:  Let 
him  take  all  also. — Cornelius  a  Lapide  :  "  Me 
phibosheth  seems  to  have  said  this,  not  from  de 
sire  to  insult  David  and  murmur  against  God,  but 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart."  The  words  express, 
not  necessarily  indeed  resentment,  but  still  Mephi 
bosheth's  feeling  that  wrong  had  been  done  him ;  at 
the  same  time  he  indicates  tbat  he  is  not  concerned 
about  property,  but  that  his  heart  rather  goes  out 
to  his  king,  who  will  show  him  again  his  former 
kindness.  Let  Ziba  have  all  the  land,  I  am  only 
glad  tbat  my  lord  the  king  is  come  again  in  peace 
to  his  own  house;  as  his  guest,  I  do  not  need  the 
land  for  my  support.  Mephibosheth  could  not 
more touchingly  and  unselfishly  express  his  faith 
fulness  to  David.  [David's  feeling  and  motive 


in  this  procedure  are  not  clear.  If  he  thought 
Mephibosheth  innocent,  he  was  unjust  towards 
him ;  if  he  thought  the  whole  affair  too  uncertain 
to  permit  an  absolute  decision,  he  can  hardly  be 
defended  against  the  charge  of  carelessness  and 
precipitancy  in  making  a  decision.  Perhaps  he 
suspected  the  prince's  fidelity,  but  thought  it  not 
worth  while  to  push  the  investigation;  he  was 
tired  of  intrigues  and  conflicts.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  Mephibosheth's  innocence,  but  the  tone  of  his 
defence,  the  silence  of  Ziba,  and  the  absence  in  the 
narrative  (xv.-xviii.)  of  any  hint  of  defection  on 
his  part,  concur  with  his  lameness  in  inclining  us 
to  absolve  him  from  the  charge  of  actual  or  in 
tended  rebellion. — TR.] 

3.  Vers.  31-40.  Barzillafs  greeting  and  blessing. 
— Ver.  31.  Barzillai  (seexvii.  27)  "came  down" 
from  the  high  region  in  which  Rogelim  in  Gilead 
lay.  "Went  with  David  over  the  Jordan — 
anticipatory  statement  of  what  did  not  take  place 
till  ver.  39,  after  the  following  conversation.  To 
conduct  him  defines  the  statement  in  ver.  39; 
he  intended  to  go  with  him  only  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  then  return.* — Ver.  32.  And 
he  provided  (xvii.  27-29)  for  the  king  during 
his  long  stay,  abode^  in  Mahanaim.  lie  was  a 
''very  great"  man,  that  is,  rich,  well  thought  of 
(Ex.  xi.  3;  Lev.  xix.  15).— Ver.  33.  The  king 
said,  Thou  come  over  with  me.  The  word  "thou" 
is  by  its  position  emphatic,  the  king  being  chiefly 
concerned  to  take  him  along.  That  I  may  pro 
vide  for  thee. — The  ''provide"  here  answers  to 
that  in  ver.  32.  David  wished  to  requite  his 
kindness. — Ver.  34.  With  modest  thanks  Barzil- 
lai  declines  the  king's  invitation:  1)  referring  to 
the  shortness  of  his  remaining  life.  "How  many 
days  have  I  to  live?"  my  life  is  too  short  to  go  to 
court.  2)  Referring  to  his  senile  weakness,  which 
unfitted  him  for  court-life.  Eighty  years  old,  he 
says,  he  is  intellectually  too  dull  to  be  useful  as  a 
counsellor  in  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil. 
(For  similar  constructions  see  Lev.  xxvii.  12; 
Jon.  iv.  11;  IKi.iii.  9;  Ezek.  xliv.  23;  Gen.  xxvi. 
28;  Isaiah  lix.  2). — But  also  his  bodily  senses,  he 
says  (taste  and  hearing),  are  too  weak  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  court-life;  3)  he  objects  that,  being 
such  a  weak  old  man,  he  would  be  only  a  burden 
to  the  king. — Ver.  30'.  "For  a  short  while,"  for 


*  This  is  the  moaning  of  p^-nX.  If  this  Kothib  be 
retained,  J"\X  is  to  be  taken  as  sign  of  Ace.  of  space  with 
an  exacter  definition  by  3-  So  Ges.  (Thes.):  "that  he 

might  accompany  him  in  crossing  the  river;  the  \vords 
JlV^-pX  designate  the  bed  of  the  Jordan,  and  f\X  de 
notes  the  Aco.  of  place  or  space  after  a  verb  of  going." 
So  Maurer:  "that  lie  might  accompany  him  TO  (i.  e.,  rrfv 
6Sbv  =  Tds  fiia/Sao-et?)  eV  TO>  'lopSdrjj,"  and  Bottchcr: 
-j""\N  =-=  "  id  quod,  to  conduct  him  what  (the  piece  of 

way)  was  in  the  Jordan  (but  not  farther"1."  It  does  not 
appear  how  this  explanation  leads  to  the  absurd  state 
ment  (Then.)  that  the  octogenarian  Barzillai  "wentm 
the  Jordan  alongside  of  the  ferry-boat,"  for  the  Tl.3~.n5rt 

=  "the  in  the  Jordan,"  denotes  the  space  that  makes 
the  breadth  of  the  Jordan.  The  Qeri  /H~r\X  is  adopted 

by  Thenius,  who  appeals  to  the  Sept ,  Chald.  and  Arabic 
(holding  that  the  Keth.  comes  from  miswriting  3  tor 
71),  and  renders:  "to  escort  him  the  Jordan"  [Ace.]; 
this  gives  the  same  sense,  but  is  an  attempt  to  lighten 
the  certainly  difficult  Kethib. 

rQ'tf  for  rD^1  (Maur.,  Bottch.,  Ew.  §  153,  26). 


CHAP.  XIX.  1-40. 
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the  present  moment,  will  thy  servant  go  over  Jor 
dan  with  the  king;  his  purpose,  he  says,  was 
merely  to  escort  the  king  across  the  river,  as  ap 
pears  from  the  context,  vers.  32,  37.  The  "short 
while"  docs  not  refer  to  the  time  he  would  have 
had  to  spend  at  court.  [The  word  mav  also  he 
rendered,  as  in  Eng.  A.  V.,  "a  little  way." — Tit.] 
"Why  will  the  king  requite  me  this  requital  or 
kindness?"  namely,  with  reference  to  Barzillai's 
maintenance  of  the  king  (ver.  3'J). — Ver.  37.  A- 
the  king  might  have  commanded  him  togo\vi:!i 
him,  he  requests  permission  to  return  home,  lie 
is  done  with  life,  and  wishes  to  die  hv  the  grave 
of  his  father  and  mother.  F.  W.  KRUMMACHEK  : 
''Can  any  thing  he  more  amiahle  than  these  sim 
ple  and  sensible  words?  What  a  cheerful  and 
peaceful  spirit  they  breathe  on  us!'' — Hut  in  his 
stead  he  oilers  the  king/m  son  Chhnluun,  (1  Kings 
ii.  7),  not  to  ask  a  favor  for  him.  hut  to  put  him 
into  his  service.  The  Svr.,  Arab,  and  Josephus 
add  "my  son"  after  "Chimham,"  which  is  a  pro- 
per  explanation,  hut  not  to  he  adopted  into  the 
text.  In  ver.  41  the  name  is  written  Chimhan — 
comp.  Jer.  xli.  17.  [-Jer.  xli.  17  mentions  a  </>'- 
rnilt  or  sojourn ing-]>lace  of  ( 'hemoham  or  or  Chi m- 
ham.  Stanley  (Jcirish  Church,  II.  2(>1 )  thinks 
that  this  was  a  caravanserai  (it  was  on  the  south 
of  Bethlehem)  for  travellers  to  Kgypt,  and  the 
same  in  which  Joseph  and  Marv  found  shelter 
(Lukeii.  7).  The  connection  between  the  names 
is,  however,  not  certain. — Tu.]  —  Yer.  3>t.  David 
receives  Chimham,  and  promises  Harxillai  further 
to  do  all  that  he  desires.  "  I  will  do  whatever 
thoti  shalt  choose  [require]  of  (literally,  tipon) 
me,"  where  the  upon  expresses  David's  sense  of 
obligation.  He  does  not  here  regard  Barzillai  as 
a  suppliant  for  a  favor.  So  Clericus.  Com]). 
Judg.  xix.  20.— Ver.  39.  Not  till  after  this  con 
versation  does  the  passage  across  the  river  take 
place;  why  it  must  have  occurred  during  the  con 
versation  (Then.,  Keil)  does  not  appear  from  the 
context;  and  the  space  of  transit  was  not  great 
enough  for  the  length  of  the  talk.  It  is  not  merely 
"almost"  (Thenius),  but,  from  the  fresh  and  in 
dividual  touches  of  the  picture,  quite  certain  that 
this  is  the  account  of  one  who  himself  heard  the 
conversation.  And  when  the  king  was  come 
over,  he  kissed  Barzillai.  —That  is,  took  leave 
of  him,  comp.  Ruth  i.  9.  This  shows  that  Bar 
zillai  merely  intended  to  aecompanv  the  king 
over  the  Jordan,  and  not  further. — Yer.  40.  The 
king  went  on  to  Gil  gal,  a  noted  place  in  the  his- 
torv  of  Israel,  and  specially  fitted  by  its  position 
to  (>e  a  rendezvous  for  large  bodies  of  men  ;  comp. 
Josh.  iv.  19;  v.  1-12;  ix.O;  x.  6;  xiv.  6;  1  Sam. 
vii.  10;  x.  3;  xi.  14,  lo;  xiii.  7-9. — And  Chim- 
han  went  on  with  him. — Kwald's  remark 
that  "  this  account  of  Barzillai  is  given  at  so  great 
length  obviously  because  his  son  Chimham  and 
his  family  were  afterwards  renowned  in  Jerusa 
lem,"  impairs  the  inherent  significance  of  this 
episode  (taken  in  connection  with  xvii.  27-29)  in 
David's  life,  which  displavs  in  the  most  vivid  and 
beautiful  way  the  unchangeable  fidelity  of  this  no 
ble  and  influential  Gileadite  land-owner,  as  a  re 
presentative  of  the  transjordanic  region,  and  the 
grateful  love  and  devotion  of  the  hard-proved  but 
now  once  more  highly  favored  king,  who  in  Bar 
zillai's  love  and  faithfulness  saw  a  proof  of  the  di 
vine  grace  and  truth. 


HISTORICAL    AND   THKOI.Ofiir.M,. 

1.  Jiif/lit  and  wrong  are  remarkably  mingled  in 
the  conduct  of  David  and  .Joab,  and  in  the  all'air 
between  them  immediately  aftur  Absalom's  death. 
While  the/rtM<r's  grief  for  the  lost  »«n  was  alto- 
L-ether  justifiable,  the  hiixj  by  the  immoderate- 
ness  of  his  sorrow  negh-cted  his  duty  towards  his 
people,  through  whom  ( iod  had  given  him  the 
victory  ;  by  his  passionate  grief,  also,  he  di-turhed 
the  clearness  of  his  nn-ntul  rim;  and  lamed  his 
manly  strength  ;  and  finallv,  absorbed  in  his  loss, 
forgot  to  than!:  the  Lord  that  He  had  avenged 
the  huiinr  of  ///.•,-  n.-iini-  by  ihe  restoration  of  the 
theocratic  kin<j<l»ui  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
people;  the  whole  kingdom  of  (iod  in  1-rai  1,  as 
the  bearer  and  5n-trumeiit  of  which  he  was 
chosen  and  called  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
disappears  for  him  in  the  gloomy  depth  of  grief, 
wherein  lie  had  buried  himself  with  his  feeling 
and  thoughts. — ]•'.  W.  K  nimmaeher  :  "It  i-  a 
reproach  to  him  that  he  .subordinated  hi-  kin^lv 
consciousness  too  much  to  his  feelings  ;i>  head  of 
a  family.  In  view  of  the  general  weal,  he  ou^ht 
at  least  to  have  moderated  his  grief,  given  thanks 
to  the  Lord,  and  made  acknowledgment  of  Un 
faithful  devotion  of  his  brave  soldiers."  ( )\-,  r 
against  this  wrong  Jmi !,  is  altogether  right  in  re 
minding  the  king  of  the  danger  of  such  a  course, 
and  reproving  him  wilh  were  words.  15m  the 
savage  and  bitter  manner  in  which  he  approaches 
the  king  (though  it  was  <  Jod's  means  of  averting 
a  great  evil  from  David  and  the  nation'  js  to  be 
condemned.  His  undisciplined  word  became  a 
means  of  discipline  to  David,  and  the  king  turned 
from  the  destructive  path  into  which  unbridled 
feeling  had  led  him. 

2.  David's  Kituation  after  his  splendid  victory 
was,  in  spite  of  the  chain:''  of  popular  \\-  ling  in 
Israel,  &  critical  one,  on  account  of  the  hesitation 
of  Judah,  the  mo-t  powerful  tribe,  and  the  real 
historical  foundation  of  the  theocratic  kingdom, 
as  it  was  founded  in  David.  For. the  sins  of  its 
bearer,  God  had  before  men's  eves  permitted  this 
kingly  structure,  reared  by  Hi-  hand,  to  fall,  in  . 
order  to  show  that  human  sin  mn-t  <>l».<trui-t  ami 
ruin  His  cause,  but  to  make  manifest  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  maintenance  of  His  kiuirdom  is  not 
dependent  on  human  power  and  wisdom.  The 
point  now  was  the  restoration  of  the  ethical 
foundations  of  the  theocratic  kingdom,  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  revolution  first  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  where  the  revolution  began;  this  tribe 
must  be  brought  back  to  its  faithful  obedience  to 
David,  its  defection  having  been  punished  by  the 
divine  judgment  on  Absalom.  Recognizing  this, 
David  showed  discretion  and  wisdom  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  elders,  which  had  the  de 
sired  result.  He  saw  through  the  grounds  of 
action  of  the  other  tribes,  and  perceived  how 
dangerous  it  might  be,  if  his  own  tribe  Judah, 
his  home  and  support,  should  be,  as  it  were,  con 
quered  by  the  others,  especially  as  the  insurrec 
tion  had  found  powerful  aid  among  them.  lie 
therefore  approached  Judah  with  mildness.  But 
he  went  beyond  ordinary  bounds  in  appointing 
the  general  of  the  insurrection,  Amasa,  his  com- 
raander-in-chief  in  place  of  Joab,  who  had  won 
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him  the  victory.  This  act  of  political  shrewd 
ness,  brought  back  Judah  to  him  as  one  man. 
Peter  Martyr  :  "  I  would  not  altogether  defend 
David  in  this,  but  I  regard  it  as  an  arrangement 
of  divine  providence,  which  purposed  through 
Amasa  to  turn  Judah  to  David." 

3.  When  Shimei  meets  David  with  confession 
of  his  fault,  Abishai  is  the  same  hot-blooded  zea 
lot  for  David's  royal  honor   as   in  xvi.  9,  and   is 
repulsed  now,  as  then.     He  (with  Joab,  who  was 
like  him  in  character)  is  a  type  of  fleshly  zeal,  as 
it  is  seen  in  the   "Sou-?  of  Thunder,"  who  would 
call  down   lire   from   heaven  on   the  Samaritans. 
But,  in  contrast   with   the   law   which,  regarding 
reviling   the   king  as  reviling  God,  punishes  it 
with   d'.'ath,  David,  by  sparing  the  reviler  passes 
out  of  the  sphere  of  the  Old  Testament   into  that 
of  the  New    Testament.     The    decision    as    to 
Shimei's  sincerity  lie  leaves  to  God,  but,  in  view 
of  the  Lord's  pardoning   mercy  and  goodness   to 
himself,  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  accept 
Shimei's    actual    confession,    and     pardon    him. 
Thus  he  is  the  type  of  the  merciful  love   of  the 
New  Testament  kingdom   of  heaven    in   Christ, 
which  blots  out  all  guilt  of  sin   on  condition  of 
true  repentance ;  and  he  is  also  the  type  of  for 
giving  love  of  enemies.     He  who  has  himself  re 
ceived  forgiveness  of  sin  from  God,  and  can  only 
praise  God's  mercy  as  the  source  of  all  that  he  is 
and  has,  will   also  forgive  his  neighbor  his  sins. 
The  antitype  of  the  forgiving  David  is  the   king 
of  the  New  Testament  kingdom  of  God.    Matt, 
xviii.  23-25.     David  had  accorded  Shimei  mercy 
by  an  oath,  without  reservation  and  without  limi 
tation  to  his  ou'ii  reign,  as  some  hold   against  the 
sense  of  his  words.     His  command  to  Solomon 
shortly  before  his  death,  to  execute   Shimei,  is  a 
falling  back  to  the  strictly  legal  standpoint,  above 
which  he  had  lifted  himself  here  on  the  Jordan, 
and  can  be  explained  only  from  the  fact  that  Da  rid 
distinguished  between    his  own  personal  interest 
and  mot  ire.    which  led   him   to    pardon   Shimei, 
without  taking  the   theocratic-legal    standpoint, 
and  the  theocratic  interests  of  the  kingdom,  of  which 
Solomon  was  the  representative,  and  so  held  him 
self  bound    on    theocratic- political    grounds,    to 
commit  to  his  successor  the  execution  of  the  legal 
prescription,  which  he  himself  had  passed  over. 
4.  Half-way  reparation  of  a  hastily  committed, 
and  afterwards  recognized  wrong  (as  in   David's 
conduct  to  Ziba   and  Mephibosheth)  is  as  great 
an  injustice  as  complete  neglect.     While  he  par 
dons  the  criminal  Shimei,  he  gives  the  innocent 
Mephibosheth  only  half  his  rights,  and  the  other 
half  he  gives  to  the  unrepentant  slanderer  Ziba, 
without  a  word  of  reproof,  evidently  in  order  to 
avoid  making  enemies  of  Ziba's  not  uninfluential 
family  in   Benjamin.     Peter  Martyr  :    "  David's 
acts  are  not  only  unjust,  but  self-contradictory ; 
there  he    pardons  a  wicked  man,  here    he   op 
presses  a  good    man.     Yet,   though   lie    sins   so 
often,  he  does  not  abandon  his  faith  ;  he  is  a  weak 
man,  but   holds  on  to  God's  word." — Mephibo 
sheth  is  an  illustration  of  humility  patiently  bear 
ing     wrong.     Peter     Martyr :      "  Mephibosheth 
thought  perhaps,  of  the  word  of  the  law,  that  God 
visits  sins  on  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen 
eration." 


HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Chap.  xix.  1-8.  The  sinfulness  of  unmeasured 
grief.  I.  Wherein  it  consists  and  manifests  itself. 
1)  As  regards  the  Lord,  in  ignoring  the  gracious 
gifts  which  He  sends  us  along  with  and  amid  our 
Bufferings,  and  in  frustrating  His  gracious  design 
to  purity  us  by  suffering  from  all  selfishness ;  2) 
As  regards  our  neighbor,  in  slighting  and  viola 
ting  the  duties  of  love  that  we  owe  him;  3)  As 
regards  our  own  heart  and  conscience,  in  reckoning 
the  powers  of  spirit  and  will  by  exhausting  emo 
tion  and  enervating  inactivity.  II.  How  it  must 
be  overcome:  1)  Through  the  word  of  earnest  ad 
monition,  which  gives  pain  ;  2)  By  energetically 
rising  up  to  new  life  and  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  our  calling;  3)  By  accepting  the  con 
solation  and  strength  which  come  from  above 
through  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Vers.  9-15.  What  wins  for  a  king  his  people's 
heart?  I)  Risking  his  life  for  their  welfare  in 
lighting  against  external  foes;  2)  Deeds  of  deli 
verance  in  the  overthrow  of  internal  foes;  3) 
Timely  words  of  hearty,  reconciling  love,  which 
anticipates  and  makes  advances. 

Vers.  16-40.  The  rigJiteousncss  of  love,  show 
ing  itself  in  the  fact  that  after  the  divine  ordi 
nance  and  after  the  example  of  divine  righteous 
ness  it  gives  to  every  one  his  own:  1)  As  forgiving 
love,  pardon  to  the  enemy  who  confesses  his 
wrong  and  begs  forgiveness,  vers.  16  sqq. ;  2)  As 
rebuking  love,  earnest  admonition  to  the  unloving 
zealot,  vers.  21  sq. ;  3)  As  self-denying  love,  which 
makes  good  the  wrong  done  to  our  neighbor,  and 
unreservedly  restores  him  what  belongs  to  him, 
vers.  24  sqq. ;  4)  As  thankful  love,  ready  every 
moment  to  requite  to  our  neighbor  by  word  and 
deed  the  benefits  he  has  done  us,  vers.  31  sqq. 

Barzillai  the  picture  and  example  of  a  venerable 
and  pious  old  age:  1)  Blessed  of  God,  it  devotes 
the  temporal  goods  it  has  received  to  the  service 
of  compassionate  brotherly  love,  far  from  all 
avarice;  2)  Honored  by  men,  it  desires  not  the 
vain  honor  of  this  world,  far  from  all  ambition; 
3)  Near  the  grave,  it  longs  only  for  home,  far  from 
all  disposition  to  find  blessedness  in  this  life;  4) 
But  as  long  as  God  grants  life,  even  with  failing 
powers  it  still  serves  the  Lord  and  His  kingdom, 
and  in  this  service  honors  him  by  the  devotion 
even  of  its  dearest — far  from  all  self-seeking. — 
[SAURIN  has  a  good  sermon  on  Barzillai  and 
Chimham,  as  suggesting  and  illustrating  the  fact 
that  court  life  is  in  certain  respects  proper  for  the 
young  and  improper  for  the  aged. — TR.] 

FR.  ARNDT  :  Vers.  9-40.  How  David  crowns 
his  triumph,  and  prepares  for  himself  a  new  and 
delightful  future.  1)  By  forgiveness  of  the  evil 
that  has  been  shown  him,  and  2)  By  thankful 
ness  for  the  good  that  he  had  likewise  received. 

Vers.  1-8.  When  once  a  man  has  overcome 
his  feelings  of  grief  and  gives  himself  up  to 
fresh  activity,  then  the  struggle  is  soon  over,  the 
evil  is  wholly  conquered,  the  fountain  of  suffering 
is  thoroughly  stopped,  the  sting  of  suffering 
broken ;  reconciled  with  past  and  present,  there 
arises  to  us  for  the  future  a  new  life. — OSIANDER: 
God  often  so  mingles  joy  and  sorrow  together, 
that  the  pious  have  in  this  world  no  complete  joy, 
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in  order  that  they  may  the  more  earnestly  long 
after  things  eternal.  Psa.  xlii.  3  [2].— SCHLIER: 
Let  us  never  forget  modesty,  but  always  with 
genuine  respect  say  what  is  necessary.  Yet  when 
we  do  that,  let  us  also  freely  utter  the  truth,  and 
never  keep  back  through  fear  of  men  or  men- 
pleasing. — WUKKT.  B. :  When  men  do  wrong 
and  are  overhastv,  we  should  indeed  reprove 
them,  but  not  unseasonably,  nor  with  bitterness, 
envy,  reviling,  and  too  great  violence.  Psa.  cxli. 
5.— ",S.  Sen  MID :  A  man  of  sense  must  bear  a 
slight  evil  in  order  that  a  greater  may  be  averted. 
— SCIILIEU:  How  many  sore  and  bitter  experi 
ences  we  might  spare  ourselves,  if  we  always 
made  it  our  first  wisdom  to  let  ourselves  be  ad 
vised. 

Vers.  0-14.  [TAYLOR:  David  had  been  called 
to  the  throne  at  first  by  the  choice  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  by  the  designation  of  .Jehovah,  and  he 
would  not  move  in  the  direction  of  resuming  his 
regal  dignity  until,  in  some  form  or  oilier,  the 
desire  of  the  tribes  had  been  indicated  to  him.— 
Tit.]— WrKiiT.  BIKLK:  Men  do  not  commonly 
recognize  the  good  while  they  possess  it,  but  only 
afterwards,  when  they  have  lost  it  and  would 
like  to  have  it  again.—  [ HENRY  :  Good  services 
done  to  the  public,  though  they  may  be  forgotten 
for  a  while,  yet  will  be  remembered  again  when 
men  come  to  their  right  minds. — TR.]  — It  is 
always  better  to  be  too  gentle  than  too  sharp  ;  for 
a  good  word  finds  a  good  place,  and  gentleness 
wins  hearts.  Judg.  viii.  .'> ;  xii.  ,S.— SCHLIKK  : 
Let  us  a/.xo  remember  our  sins  and  more  and 
more  humble  ourselves,  then  we  shall  also  be 
mild  and  gentle  toward  friend  and  foe,  and  so  re 
ceive  the  blessing  promised  to  all  the  merciful.— 
BKKL.  B. :  For  such  a  God,  whose  goodness  is  as 
infinite  as  His  power,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  win 
hearts;  He  knows  the  true  secret  of  winning  them 
in  the  right  way;  because  lie  knows  how  to  touch 
them  inwardly"  Thus  hast  Thou,  ()  love,  inclined 
the  heart  of  all  believers  as  if  it  were  only  one 
man. 

Vers.  15-23.  [TAYLOR :  In  all  tin's  procedure 
David  was  not  actuated  by  his  usual  sagacity; 
and  the  result  of  his  apparent  preference  of 
Judah  over  the  other  tribes  not  only  provoked 
another  rebellion  after  his  return  to  Jerusalem, 
but  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  which  took  place  in  the  days  of  his 
grandson,  Eehoboam.— TR]- — There  is  no  true 
forgiveness  till  the  thought  of  the  offences  is 
wholly  effaced  from  the  heart.  Psa.  xxv.  7.— 
STARKE:  By  honest  confession  and  earnest  re- 
pontance  one  may  obtain  mercy  and  forgiveness 
from  men,  how  'much  more  from  the  merciful 


God.  James  iv.  0,  10. — SCHLIKR:  God's  mercy 
should  open  our  hearts,  should  make  us  gentlo 
and  mild  toward  others;  for  the  Lord's  sake  who 
has  forgiven  us,  we  should  also  forgive  others. — 
BERL.  B. :  God  cannot  sutler  such  men  as  under 
the  appearance  of  righteousness  opj>ose  1 1  is  mercy. 
—  [HKNKY:  David  had  severely  n  vended  the 
abuses  done  to  his  ambassadors  bv  the  Ammon 
ites  (xii.  31),  but  easily  passes  by  the  abuse  done 
to  himself  by  an  Israelite.  That  was  an  atlront 
to  Israel  in  general,  ami  touched  the  honor  of 
his  crown  and  kingdom  ;  this  was  purely  personal, 
and  therefore  I  according  to  the  Usual  disposition 
of  good  men)  he  could  the  more  easilv  forgive  it. 
— SCOTT:  Our  best  friends  must  he  considered  a.s 
adversaries,  when  they  would  persuade  us  to  act 
contrarv  to  our  conscience  and  our  dutv.  Matt, 
xvi.  21-23.— TR.] 

Vers.  21-,'H).  STARKE:  For  reviling  and  slan 
der  the  first  and  chief  occasion  is  given  bv  sel 
fishness  and  envy. — (rod  does  not  let  the  truth 
remain  always  defeated,  but  causes  it  at  the  pro 
per  time  to  come  to  light. —  SCHI.IKK:  When  a 
man  does  us  good,  we  should  remember  him  for 
it,  and  if  sometimes  wrong  is  done  us,  we  will 
quicklv  forget  the  wrong,  but  the  good  that  has 
befallen  us  we  will  not  forget.  A  thankful  man 
is  sure  to  come  to  honor,  even  it  in  the  mean 
while  evil  times  do  occasionally  intervene;  while 
ingratitude  always  comes  to  shame. —  [  Yer.  20. 
TAYLOR:  Kvery  one  knows  that  wlun  he  has 
been  entrapped  into  the  doing  of  an  ungenerous 
f  or  unjust  thing,  there  springs  up  in  him  an  irrita 
tion  at  himself,  which  is  apt  to  betray  itself  in 
hastiness  of  speech  and  manner  quite  similar  to 
that  here  manifested  by  David.  But  both  the 
temper  and  the  decision  were  unworthv  of  David. 
-TR.] 

Vers.  31-40.  STARKF:  Our  gratitude  to  our 
neighbor  should  be  shown  not  only  by  varifn,  but 
also  by  the  most  devoted  affection  of  the  heart, 
and  by  action.*  thniif--i-ln:<. —  HKRL.  P>. :  That  is  an 
honorable  old  age,  which  dies  to  the  lusts  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  seeks  peace  and  quiet,  ear 
nestly  thinks  of  the  end  and  prepares  tor  death. 
— Os'lANPER  :  If  we  cannot  requite  our  hern-fac 
tors  in  their  life-time  for  their  good  deeds,  we 
should  at  any  rate  make  their  posterity  enjoy  it. 

[Vers.  7,  8.  In  a  time  of  overwhelming  cala 
mity  the  iiecewitij  for  exertion  is  oftui  a  great 
blessing.— Vers. '0,  10.  The  safety  of  jx.pular 
institutions  is  in  reaction. — Vers.  1'5,  17.  Among 
the  sore  trials  of  high  station  is  the  necessity  of 
bearing  with  men  who  are  grossly  unworthy,  but 
manage  to  command  influence. — TR.] 
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IY.  Strife  between  Judah  and  Israel  over  bringing  David  back.     Chap.  XIX.  40  6-43. 

[Ileb.  41  6-44.] 

40  AND  all  the  people  of  Judah  conducted1  the  king  [ins.  over]  and  also  half  the 

41  people  of  Israel  ;  And  behold,  all  the  men  of  Israel   came  to   the   king,  and  said 
unto  the  king,  Why  have  our  brethren  the  men  of  Judah  stolen   thee  away,  and 
have  brought  the  king,  and  his  household,  and   all   David's  men   with  him,  over 

42  Jordan?     And  all  the  men  of  Judah  answered  the   men   of  Israel,   Because  the 
king  is  near  of  kin  to  us  [is  near  to  me]  ;  wherefore  then  be  ye  [and  why  art  thou] 
angry  for  th's  matter?  have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king's  costf  or  hath  he  given  us 

43  any  gift?"     And  the  men  of  Israel  answered  the  men  of  Judah,  and  said,  We  [I] 
have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we  have  also  more  right  in  David  than  ye  [and  also 
in  David3  I  have  more  than  thou]  ;  why  then  did  ye  despise  us  [and  why  hast  thou 
despised  me],  that  our  [my]  advice  should  not  be  [was  not]  first  had  in  bringing 
back  our  [my]  king  ?     And  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah   were  fiercer  than  the 
words  of  the  men  of  Israel. 

V.  Sheba'  s  insurrection  and  Israel's  defection  occasioned  bij  this  strife  bcticeen  Judah  and  Israel.     Both 
quelled  by  Joab  after  his  murder  of  Ai/iasu.     Chap.  XX.  1-22. 

1  AND  there  happened  to  be  there  a  man  of  Belial  [a  wicked  man],  whose  [and 
his]  name  was  Sheba,  the  Sf>n  of  Bichri,  a  Beujamite  [Benjaminite].     And  he  blew 
a  [the]  trumpet,  and  said,  We  have  no  part   in   David,  neither  have  we  [and  we 

2  have]  no  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse  ;  every  man   to   his  tents,4  O  Israel.     So 
every  man  [And  all  the  men]  of  Israel  went  up  from  after  David,  and  followed 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  ;  but  the  men  of  Judah  clave  unto  their  king,  from  Jordan 

3  even  [om.  even]  to  Jerusalem.     And  David  came  to  his  house  at  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  king  took  the  ten  women  his  concubines,  whom  he  had  left  to  keep  the  house, 
and  put  them  in  ward,  and  fed  [maintained]  them,  but  went  not  in  unto  them  ; 
so  [and]  they  were  shut  up  unto  the  day  of  their  death,  living  in  widowhood  [in 
lifelong  widowhood5]. 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Vor.  40.  Eng.  A.  V.  hero  adopts  the  Qeri,  so  Erdmann,  Vulg.    This  reading  is  supported  by  Sept.,  Syr., 
Arab.,  riiald.,  and  by  a  number  of  Hob.  MSS.  and  printed  editions.—  Tn.] 

2  [Ver.  42.  Bottchor  and  Erdmann  :  "  lias  anything  boon  taken  by  us  ?"     The  rendering  of  Eng.  A.  V.  is  that 
of  the  ancient  versions,  Gesen.,  Philippson,  Cahen.     in  defence  of  it  "may  be  said  that  ^i^j  occurs  elsewhere  as 

T    * 

Piel  (1  Kings  ix.  11),  and  that  the  parallelism  does  not  absolutely  demand  the  Infin.  Absol.  in  the  second  mem 
ber.     On  the  other  hand,  Bottcher's  rendering  of  7  as  introducing  the  agent  is  strange.  —  TR.] 

8  [Ver.  -13.  The  masoretic  text  is  here  supported  by  all  the  ancient  versions  except  Sept.,  which  gives  "1135, 
7rpwTOTOK09,  but  this  word  would  hardly  be  followed  in  Heb.  by  the  comparative  |7D="  I  am  first-born  over  thee  ;" 
it  would  Vie  simply  "  I  am  the  first-born"  or,  "  I  am  older  (?pT)  than  thou."  The  material  argument  against  the 
Sept.  reading  is  given  by  Erdmann.—  After  J'HO  Bottcher  inserts  HT  from  the  Sept.  TOVTO;  but  (as  he  says)  this 

expression  is  not  found  elsewhere,  and  the  frequency  of  the  Sept.  Ivari  TOVTO  would  account  for  it  here  without 
the  supposition  of  a  HI  in  the  Hebrew.—  TB.] 

4  [Ver.  1.  This  verse  is  one  of  those  cited  among  the  "  Corrections  of  the  Scribes."  The  exact  nature  of  the 
correction  is  not  stated,  but  Tanchum  states  that  in  Chron.  instead  of  I'Sn^S  "  to  his  tents  "  is  written 


41  to  his  gods  "  (Buxtorf  ).  Goiger  (  Urschrift,  pp.  290,  315)  adopts  this  latter  reading,  and  sees  in  it  a  trace  of  an 
cient  Israelitish  idolatry,  to  conceal  which,  he  thinks,  our  text  has  been  changed.  But,  as  our  reading  is  fully 
supported  externally  and  internally,  there  is  as  little  ground  for  this  as  for  most  other  changes  proposed  by 
Geigor.—  TR.] 

5  [Ver.  3.  Bottcher  and  Erdmann  (retaining  the  masoretic  pointing)  :  "  in  n  widowhood  during  lifetime,"  that 
is,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  husband,  which  while  it  avoids  a  repetition  is  somewhat  violent.  The  same  sense 
is  gotten  by  Wellhausen,  who  for  JUTl  (which  he  thinks  a  doubtful  form)  writes  jTPn,  and  renders  :  "  living 

widows"  =  widows  of  a  living  husband,  which  is  also  hard.  The  phrase  "widowhood  of  life"  (as  in  the  maso 
retic  pointing)  naturally  means  "  lifelong  widowhood,"  and  so  Ewald  (Gesch.  III.  202)  understands  it:  "widows 
that  could  never  be  married  again."—  TR.] 
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4  Then  said  the  king  [And  the  king  said]  to  Amasa,  Assemble  me  the  men  of  Ju- 

5  dah  within  three  days,"  and  be  thou   here  present.     So   [And]  Amasa  went  to  as 
semble  the  men  of  [<>m.  the  men  of]  Judah  ;  but  he  tarried  longer  than  the  set  time 

6  which  he7  had  appointed  him.     And  David  said  to  Ahishai,  Now  shall  [will]  Sheba 
the  son  of  Bichri  do  us  more   harm  than  did  Absalom  ;  take  thou8  thy  lord's  ser- 

7  vauts,  and  pursue  after  him,  lest  he  get  him  fenced   cities,  and   escape   us.      And 
there  went  out  after  him  Joab's  men,  and  the  Cherethites  and   the   Pelethites  and 
all  the  mighty  men  ;  and  they  went  out   of  Jerusalem,  to  pursue   after  Sheba  the 

8  son  of  Bichri.      When  they  were  at  the  great  stone  which  is  in  (  iibeon,  Amasa  went 
before  them  [came  towards  them].      And  Joab's  garment  that  he  had  put  on  was 
girded  unto  him  [And9  Joab  was  girded  \\iih   his  military  dre*s   as   his  garment], 
and  upon  it  a  girdle  with  [of]  a  sword  fastened  upon  his  loins  in  the  sheath  (hereof 

9  [its  sheath],  and  as  he10  went  forth,  it  f«  11  out.     And  Joab  said  to  Amasa,  Art  thou 
in  health,  my  brother?     And  Joab  took  Amasa  by  the  beard  with  the  right  hand 

10  to  kiss  him.     But  [And]  Amasa  took  no  heed  to  the  sword  that  was  in  Joab's  hand  ; 
so  [and]  he  smote  him  therewith  in  the  fifth  rib  [into  the  belly],  and  shed  out  his 
bowels  to  the  ground,  and  struck  him  not  again  ;  and  he  died.     So  [And]  Joab  and 

11  Abishai  his  brother  pursued  after  Sheba   the  son  of  Bichri.     And    one   of  Joab's 
men  [young  men]  stood  by  him,  and  said,  Jle  that  iiivr  uivtli  Joab,  and  he  that  is 
for  David,  let  him  go  after  Joab.     And  Amasa  wallowed  in  Mood  in  the  midst  of 

12  the  highway.     And  when  [pm.  when]  the  man  saw  that  all  the  people  stood  still, 
[ins.  and]  he  removed  Amasa  out  of  the   highway  into   the  field,  and  cast  a  cloth 
upon  him,  when  he  saw  that  every  one  that  came  by  him  stood  still   [or,  because 

13  every  one  that  came  on  him  saw  and  stood  still].     When  he  was   removed  out  of 
the  highway,  all  the  people  [every  man]  went  on  after  Joab  to  pursue  after  Sheba 

14  the  son  of  Bichri.      And  he  went  through  all  the  tribes   of  Israel    unto  Abel   and 
to  Beth-maachah  and  all  the  Berites  ;n  and  they  were  gathered  together,  and  went 
also  after  him. 

15  And  they  <  ame  and  besieged   him  in  Abel   of  Beth-maachah    [Abel-bcth-maa- 
chah],  and  they  cast  up  a  bank  against  the  city,  and  it  stood  in  the  trench  [at  the 
outer  wall]  ;  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  Joab  battered1-'  the  wall  to  throw  it 

«  [Ver.  4.  Bo  fore  "throe  days"  Wellh.  thinks  1  ("and  ",  necessary,  since  the  T0>'  i*  '1  'fined  by  thi«  t.-rtn  of 
days.  But  us  Aimsa  is  ordered  to  present  himself  immediately  after  assembling  the  troops,  the  time  a^iirned  to 
this  assembling  will  of  coin-so  apply  also  to  his  o.nnini:.  so  that  the  inserin.ii  nf  "  ami  "  is  unnoc..^:iry.—  TK.: 

r  [V'er.  5.  As  subject  of  the  vorhScpt.  supplies  "  I  »avid,"  Vulg.  "the  kine."  and  Syr.  "king  I>avid."  whieji  seem 
to  ho  explanatory  insertions,  and  do  not  call  for  our  roe  t  ion  <>t'  t  ho  simpler  1  1  oh.  text  i  attain  --t  Bolteher  i.  —  TK. 

8  [Ver.  C.  Instead  of  Hf^X  some  MSS.  and  printed  editions  have  Hf^'  "  iiow  "  (Vulg.  itjitiin.  and  the  ;ii,,  i,.nt 

versions  (except  Chald.)  add  the  Dat.  eommodi"^}  "  me."—  Instead  of  the  Sing.  13  3*  j,'  *omc  MSS.  and  F.I>I>.  liavo 

the  Plural  "eyes."  Eng.  A.  V.  follows  the  Vulg.  in  rendering:  "escape  us."  This  phrase  and  the  rending  "Joah" 
instead  of  "Ahishai"  arc-  discussed  in  the  Exposition.  —  Tu.l 

9  l\"or.  8.  This  is  the  only  pos.sihle  translation  of  the  Ileb.  text;  but  the  whole  sentence  is  difficult.     Tim 

word  DMj7  "  garment,"  occurs  only  in  poetical  passages  (so  2  Kings  x.  2ii  perhaps)  and  in  late  prose  (Ksth.),  and 
the  1!3  ='"  garment"  (especially,  military  dress)  is  construed  with  the  verb  CO1?,  not  with  "Un,  see  1  Pam. 
xvii.  38,  :W:  Lev.  vi.  3.  It  would  be  simpler  to  road  :  n^  (or,  VT3)  D'121"1  2  XVI  "and  Joab  was  dressed  in  his 
military  dress,"  the  rest  of  the  verse  following  as  in  the  ITeb.,  except  that  instead  of  the  substantive  "Vl  jj"l  "  gir 
dle"  we  should  read  the  adjective  lljn  (or  the  fonU  "  girded  :"  "  and  on  it  was  girded  a  sword,  etr."  The  first 


tUn  may  have  boon  repeated  from  the  second.     Wellhnusen  quotes  the  Itala:  "  ct  Jf,nb  indntug  ctt 
dutoriatn  suant  super  sc.  it  yladium  rtidcntcm  in  i-ayina  xua  cinctux  riot  ad  lumbo*  tun*  "  and  gets  a  Hob.  text  that  reads  : 
"and  Joab  was  clothed  in  his  military  dross  on  him,  and  with  a  sword  fastened  in  his  sheath  lie  was  girded  upon 

his  loins,"  where  the  reference  of  the  I'S^  to  D'^S  is  not  good,  and  the  change  of  order  in  the  latter  partof  thn 
verse  is  unnecessary  —  TR.] 

10  [Ver.  8.  Erdniann-  "nnd  it  ((/.  e.,  the  sheath)  came  out.  and  it  (the  sword)  fell."    But  this  change  of  subject 
is  harsh,  and  it  is  better  to  read  HXi"  N'H  :  "  it  (the  sword)  came  out  (.of  the  sheath)  and  f 

referring  the  coming  out  to  Joab,  makes  no  sense.    We  may  see  also  how  appropriately  the  word  rP£P3  "  »n  its 
sheath"  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  just  before  the  statement  that  the  sword  fell  out  of  the  sheath.—  Tn.l 

"  [Ver.  14.  Or,  "all  Berim  "  (Philippson),  as  the  name  of  a  region.  Sept.  «ij  X«PP*',Syr.  |-<p  "eiti 
ing),  Chald.  Bcrim  (a  region)  Vulg.  elccti,  from  m3  "  to  choose  "  (Philippson),  or  —  D'"*^n3  (Botteher,  Theniuf, 
Wellh.,  Erdmann).    Bib.-Com.  suggests  that  D'^3  means  "  fortresses  "  (from  H^'2),  but  no  such  form  occurs.    It 
is  better  to  read  :  "  and  all  the  choice  young  men  were  gathered  together,  etc."    The  rendering  "gathered 
of  the  Qeri,  which  is  supported  by  the  versions,  and  by  many  MSS.  and  EDD.    Chandler  adopts  as  Kelhib  irPj£ 

"  they  were  ardently  excited,"  pursued  ardently  after  him  "—  TR.] 

i*  [Ver.  15.  Literally  :  "  were  razing  (or,  casting  down)  to  make  the  wall  fell,    a  strange  express 
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16  down.     Then  cried  a  wise  woman  out  of  the  city,  Hear,  hear  ;  say,  I  pray  you,  unto 

17  Joab,  Come  near  hither,  that  I  may  speak  with  thee.     And  when  he  was  come 
[And  he  came]  near  unto  her,  [ins.  and]  the  woman  said,  Art  thou  Joab  ?     And 
he  answered  [said]  I  am  he.     Then  [And]  she  said  unto  him,  Hear  the  words  of 

18  thine  handmaid.     And13  he  answered  [said],  I  do  hear.     Then  she  spake  [And  she 
said],  saying,  They  were  wont  to  speak  in  old  time,  saying,  They  shall  surely  [Let 

19  them]  ask  counsel  at  Abel ;  and  so  they  ended  the  matter.     I  am  one  of  them  that 
are  peaceable  and  faithful  in  Israel ;  thou  seekest  to  destroy  a  city  and  a  mother 

20  [a  mother-city]  in  Israel ;  why  wilt  thou  swallow  up  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  ?     And  Joab  answered  and  said,   Far  be  it,  far  be  it,  from  me,  that  I 

21  should  swallow  up  or  destroy.     The  matter  is  not  so ;  but  a  man  of  Mount  Eph- 
raim,  Sheba  the  son  of  Biohri  by  name,  hath  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king, 
even   [owi.  even]  against  David ;  deliver  him  only,  and  I  will  depart  from  the  city. 
And  the  woman  said  unto  Joab,  Behold,  his  head  shall   be  thrown   to  thee  over 

22  [through]  the  wall.     Then  [And]  the  woman  went  unto  all  the  people  in  her  wis 
dom.     And  they  cut  off  the  head  of  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  and  cast  it  out  to  Joab. 
And  he  blew  a  [the]  trumpet,  and  they  retired  [dispersed]  from  the  city,  every  mail 
to  his  tent  [tents].     And  Joab  returned  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  king. 

YI.  Davids  chief  officers  after  the  restoration  of  his  royal  authority.     Vers.  23-26. 

23  Now  [And]  Joab  was  over  all  the  host  of  Israel ;  and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoi- 

24  ada  was  over  the  Cherethites  and  over  the  Pelethites ;  And  Adoram  was  over  the 

25  tribute;  and  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Ahilud  was  recorder;  And  Sheva  was  scribe  ; 

26  and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  [om.  the]  priests ;  And  Ira  also  the  Jairite  was 
a  chief  ruler14  about  [to]  David. 


Ewald,  Bottcher,  Thenius  and  Erdmann  make  the  participle  a  denominative  from  jint^  "a  pit,"  and  render: 

"were  digging  ditches  to  throw  down  the  wall."  But  the  form  is  elsewhere  unknown  (and  none  of  the  ancient 
versions  suggest  it  la-re),  and  the  military  practice  thus  described  is  doubtful.  As  the  text  stands  the  word 
hardly  yields  a  fair  sense.  But  Chald.  renders  p.Ht!fJ?JlD  "were  thinking,  purposing,"  which  agrees  with  the 
Sept.  evoovtrav,  and  perhaps  represents  the  Heb.  DOti/FTO  (Wellh.)  ;  "  the  people  were  devising  to  throw  down  the 

wall."—  TR.] 

13  [Ver.  18.  The  Sept.  is  the  only  ancient  version  that  offers  material  for  alteration  of  the  text  of  the  woman's 
speech,  and  this  is  discussed  by  Erdmann.  Chald.  paraphrases:  "And  she  said,  saying,  Remember  now  what  is 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  ask  of  the  peace  of  a  city  (Walton's  Polygl  :  to  ask  of  a  city)  in  the  beginning, 
saying,  was  it  in  this  wise  thy  duty  to  ask  of  Abel,  whether  they  are  peaceable?  We  are  peaceable,  in  fidelity 
with  Israel,  etc.;"  on  this  interpretation  see  further  in  notes  to  the  Exposition.  Syr.:  '•  The  woman  said,  They 
used  to  say  of  old  time  that  they  asked  the  prophets,  and  then  they  destroyed;  am  1  to  make  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  Israel,  that  thou  desirest  to  slay  the  child  and  his  mother  in  Israel?"  where  the  misreadings  (D'N^J  for 


and 


for  "VJ?)  are  obvious.    These  versions  (and  the  Vulg.)  confirm  the  Heb.  text,  which,  with  all  its 


difficulties,  seems  preferable  to  the  Sept.  variation  adopted  by  Ewald  and  Wellhausen.  —  TR.J 
14  [Ver.  26.    HD  the  word  ordinarily  rendered  "priest."    See  on  viii.  18.—  TB.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 

Vers.  41-43.  Strife  between  Judah  and  Israel 
about  bringing  David  back. 

Ver.  41  [40  b,  Heb.  41  6].  The  text  ("1) 
would  be  rendered :  "  and  as  to  the  whole  people 
of  Juduh,  they  had  conducted,"  etc.  (Keil).  But 
this  would  be  a  strange  and  heavy  construction, 
and  the  Qeri  or  margin  is  preferable  ["  and  .  .  . 
Judah  conducted,"  as  in  Eng.  A.  V.].  This  last 
clause  is  to  be  connected  with  the  following  verse 
(Thenius) :  "  and  when  all  the  people  of  Judah 
had  conducted  the  king,  and  also  half  the  people 
of  Israel,  behold,  then  came  all  the  men  of  Israel," 
etc.  Besides  Judah,  half  the  people  of  Israel  also 
acted  as  David's  escort  over  the  Jordan.  This 
part  of  Israel  consisted  first  of  the  thousand  Ben- 
jaminites  that  had  come  with  Shimei,  and  then 
of  others  living  near  by,  especially,  it  is  probable, 
from  the  east-jordanic  district  (S.  Schinid).  The 


passage  over  the  Jordan  was  completed,  and 
David  (as  appears  from  the  connection)  with  his 
escort  had  reached  Gilgal  (Bunsen),  when  there, 
not  "at  the  Jordan"  (Then.,  Ew.),  uall  the  men 
of  Israel,"  that  is,  the  body  of  deputized  repre 
sentatives  of  the  other  tribes  (Clericus)  arrived 
and  made  their  complaint  to  David  :  Why  have 
our  brethren  the  men  of  Judah  stolen 
thee  away  ?  escorted  thee  over  so  secretly, 
without  informing  us  of  their  purpose?  By  di 
recting  this  question  to  David,  they  at  the  same 
time  reproached  him,  for  ''very  probably  it  had 
been  learned  that  he  had  a  hand  in  the  move 
ment,  see  vers.  11,  12"  (Then.).  ''All  David's 
men"  are  the  faithful  followers  that  had  fled  with 
him  from  Jerusalem  (xv.  17  sqq.).  In  all  this 
we  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the  discord  between  the 
main  divisions  of  the  nation,  Judah  and  Israel, 
and  on  the  other  the  eager  rivalry  in  the  exhibi 
tion  of  devotion  to  the  king,  which,  however, 
contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  further  disorder. 


CHAP.  XIX.  40— XX.  26. 
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Grotius:  "an  honorable  contest—  but,  heated  by  | 
bitter  words,  it  afforded  opportunity  to  those  that 
desired    revolution.      '  Honorable    indeed,'    says 
Tacitus,   'but  the   source   of  the    worst   things' 
(Annal.  I.)."—  Ver.  4'J.  Not  David,  hut  the  rep-  \ 
resentatives  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  answered  the  : 
reproach.     Literally:   "the    men    of  Judah    an 
swered  aguiiust   (Bottcher)    the   men   of  Israel,'' 
they  met  them  with  an  answer.  —  There  is  no  need 
to  insert  (Thenius,  after  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab.)  "and 
said"    after  the   word    "Israel,"    as    in    ver.   4.">  ; 
Bottcher  remarks  that  the  "and  said  ''  is  omitted  • 
also  in  1   Sam.   ix.   17;  xx.   2S.—  •  Because   the 
king  is  nearer  to  me   (not:  "tin;  king  is  near 
to  me");  the   "because"    is   the   answer  to   the 
"why?"  of  ver.  41.     Xenr  =  near  of  kin,  romp. 
v.    1.     Why    art    thcu   angry?    there    is    no 
ground  for  it.      [The  Singular  Pronoun  here  used 
(Eug.  A.  V.  substitutes  the  Plural  )  perhaps  refers 
to  the  individual  speaker,  who   represented   tin- 
nation  or  tribe,  or  the   nation   or   tribe   may   be' 
regarded  as  a  unit.—  Tu.]—  Have    we    eaten 
Of  the   king?      To  eat  of  the  king  =  to  he  fed 
bv  the   roval   bounty    (Clerieus).     Have   we   en 
joyed  advantages  from  him?     Have  you   reason 
to   be   envious   of  us   because   we    have    enjoyed 
advantages  that  you  were  deprived  of?     Whether 
this  is  also  a  side-hit  at  the  Ucnjaminitrn   (Mich., 
Then.,   Buns.,   Keil),  who   enjoyed   many  favors 
from  Saul  (comp.   1   Sam.  xxii.  7),   must   be   left 
undecided  ;  nothing  of  this  sort  is   indicated  in 
the  words  or  the  connection.     "Or,  has  anything  ' 
been  taken  bv  us?"  not:  "has  he  given  us  any 
gift?"*  [HO  Kng.  A.  V.,   whose  rendering  is  de 
fended  in  "Text,  and  Gram."—  Tu.].  —  \Vr.  4:5. 
The  men  of  Israel's  answer  to  this  hot   discourse 
of  the  Judahites  is  still  hotter.     Over  against  the 
letter's  qualitative  relation  to  David  t  ''  he  is  nearer  ! 
to  us")   thev  set  the  nnmcricdl  quantitative  :  Ten 
parts    have    I    in    the    king,    and   also   in 
David    more    than    thou.  —  The  "ten   parts" 
are  the  ten  tribes  as  against  the  two,  ".Judah  and 
Ecnjann'ii"  (Theodoret)  ;   "the  tribe  of  Benjamin  : 
might  already  after  the  removal  of  the  royal  resi-  j 
dence  to  Jerusalem  have  attached  itself  more  to 
Judah,  as  indeed  it  now  came  a  thousand  strong 
with  .Judah.  and  afterwards  with  this  trihe  formed 
the  Judah-kiugdoni,  1  Kings  xii.  21"  (Thenius). 
Add  to  this  that  Jerusalem  was  within  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  just  on  the  border  of  Judah.     The 
king  belonged  to  the  whole  nation,  and  therefore 
Israel,  with  its  ten  tribes,  had  a  ten-fold   part  in 
and  claim  on  the  king.  —  And  alco  in  David 
more   than   thou.  —  The  al>ove   general   state 
ment  is  here  specialized  and  individualized  in 
respect  to  the  person  of  David.     The  men  of  Is-  j 
rael  liad  indeed  "deserved  very  ill  of  him."    But  , 
this  cannot  be  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  I 
the  reading:  4<  in  David"   (Then.),  for  the  men1 


*  Kfrj  is  not  Picl,  and  nKl?3  Pi-  Particip.  ("  hath  ho 
given  us  a  gift?"),  for  the  Pi.  is  elsewhere  Nfrj,  »"d  this 
construction  would  require  &OiT  And  though  3  '3  NC7J 

—  "  to  help  ono  with  gifts  "  (t  Kin.es  ix.  11),  our  phrase 
does  not  therefore  mean  "to  give  to  one"  (Bottcher). 
Rather  we  have  here  the  Pert  Niph.  with  Absol.  Inrin. 

(fern.,  as  verbs  n  'S,  Ewald  g  240  d),  corresponding  to  • 
Sbx.  literally  :  "  has  anything  been  as  to  taking  taken 
by  us  ?"-has  any  thing  at  all  been  taken  by  us  ? 


of  Judah  had  behaved  still  worse,  since  the  in 
surrection  originated  among  them.  But  1^-rael'n 
claim  to  superiority  to  Judah  in  having  ten  part* 
"  rt/.so  in  Dnvid"  "does  not  refer  to  the  fuel  that 
the  insurrection  began  in  Judah"  (O.  v.  <  ler- 
lach),  for  thev  (  I-racl)  had  straightway  joined 
the  rebellion.  The  words  are  to  he  taken  simply 
in  closest  connection  with  the  previous  numerical 
statement  in  reference  to  the  kim,r.  The  .-eii*c  is: 
in  the  kingdom  of  Uriel  yuii  have  no  claim  to  a 
nearer  relation  to  the  kini;,  who  is  put  there  for 
(ill  the  tribes,  and  to  whom  as  king  all  the  triln-H 
stand  eipiaMv  near,  so  that  we,  with  our  ten,  have 
a  ten-fold  claim  on  him.  As  thi-<  is  trueof  c\vrv 
king,  •-•"  '//-•"'  "j  !><n-ul.  Sch.  S.-hmid  :  "  David  i's 
here  considered  not  as  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  lull 
as  king.  Hut  n<nc  we  have  ten  parts  in  the  king, 
therefore  also  in  David  as  kimr,  and  so  your  argu 
ment  from  consanguinity  is  worthless."  This 
hair-splitting  calculation  and  pa—  ionate  a—  ertion 
of  the  mere  numerical  relation  to  David  i-  p<v- 
cliologicallv  (juiie  characteristic  of  the  ill  feeling 
towards  Judali  thai  prevailed  in  Israel.  In-tead 
of  ''and  also  in  I><iri>f  more  than  thou."  Bottcher 
and  Thenius  adopt  the  reading  of  the  S.-pt.: 
"and  I  am  fir.->t-f>>irn'*  iinon-i  than  thou."  I'.ut 
this  reading  is  -u<]>i.-iou<  at  the  out-ct,  becau-c 
the  Sept.  has  al-o  the  reading  of  the  II,  b.  t«-xt. 
Then  Thenius'  explanation  of  the  term  "  lir-t- 
horn  "  from  the  tribe-  of  Keuheii  and  Simeon, 
whose  ancestors  were  horn  //•/'«/•»•  .Judah,  does  not 
apply  to  the  other  tribes,  who-e  stem-latin  IN  were 
born'  after  Judah  ;  and  to  understand  the  term  as 
meaning  <it  the  x<nne  linn'  (Thenius)  that  "/.-;•<»<•/ 
after  .V.»'//'x  tletith  had  held  to  his  dynasty  and 
continued  the  national  name,"  -eems  very  far- 
fl.t,.lu.,l._Why  hast  thou  despised  mc^- 
The  men  of  I  -rael  felt  that  they  had  been  made 
little  of  in  that  they  had  not  been  informed  of 
the  restoration  and  permitted  to  take  part  in  it. 
In  contrast  with  the  .-olhlarity  of  the  revolution- 
arv  movement,  which  had  united  both  sections, 
thev  here  cmphasi/e  the  jointne-s  of  the  de-ire 
for  "and  return  to  I  he  old  fealty.—  And  was  not 
my  word  the  first  to  bring  back  ray  king? 
Literally:  "and  was  not  my  word  tir-t  to  me  to 
bring  back  my  king?"  On  Israel's  "word,'' 
comp.  xix.  10,  11.  The  ''to  me"  is  not  to  he 
attached  (KeiD  against  the  accents  (and  against 
the  order  of  the  word-)  to  "bring  back"  [  = 
"bring  back  to  me"],  but  is  apposition  to  "my 
word,"  to  emphasi/.e  the  possessive  pronoun 
"mv"  (Ges.,  '(,.  1'Jl,  3»,  and  to  bring  out  strongly 
the  thought  that  Israel  had  first  sjn.kcn  of  and 
counselled  the  king's  restoration.—  Ji/'M'x  r<-ply 
to  Israel's  words  was  still  hnnler,  more  violent, 
than  they.  A  violent  war  of  words  flamed  up, 
wherein'  Israel,  as  feeling  itself  the  aggrieved 

hich 
ion 

ust  cruse.       omp.    a      ape:  s   scene 

paved  the  way  to  Sheba's  war.  Learn  from  thia 
proud  quarrel  of  Judali  and  Israel  how  true  is 
the  proverb  in  I'mv.  xv.  1." 

Ch.  xx.  1-22.  Shfba's  insurrection,  I*raer*  de 
fection,  both  quelled  by  Joab.—\er.  1.  There 
wast  there,  namely,  in  Gilgal  at  the  assembly 

*  *Vl  33  instead  of  1H2. 

t  X">PJ  u  there  happened,"  Niph.  of  K"^p  —  rpp  "to 

- 


weren     srae,   as     eeng      se          e   age 

party,  was  led   to   a    new,    evil    purpose,    whic 

shaped  itself  into  a  repetition  of  the  rebellio 

ust  crushed.     Comp.    a    Lapide:    "This   scen 
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of  the  tribes ;  the  word  "  there  "  indicates  directly 
the  place,  indirectly  the  time  of  the  following  his 
tory,  so  that  the  causal  connection  between  it  and 
the  preceding  scene  is  obvious.  On  the  person 
of  Sheba,  Luther  remarks  (probably  correctly)  in 
his  marginal  notes :  "  he  was  one  of  the  great 
rogues  of  the  high  nobility,  who  had  a  large  reti 
nue  among  the  people,  and  consideration  or  name, 
as  Catiline  at  Rome."*  He  was  a  *'  wicked  "  man 
(Luther:  heilloser  [Eng.  A.  V.  wrongly:  "son 
of  Belial]),  comp.  1  Sam.  xxv.  17,  25.  A  Ben- 
jaminite,  probably  (to  judge  from  his  conduct) 
one  of  the  rabid  Sauline  party,  if  he  were  not  (as 
is  possible)  of  Saul's  own  family — We  have  no 
part  in  David. — This  is  said  in  contrast  with 
xix.  42,  43,  and  with  a  sharp  emphasis  on  the 
"no"  [''  there  is  not  to  us  part  in  David"]. 
David  is  called  the  son  of  Jesse  contemptu 
ously  in  contrast  with  Saul.  "  We  have  nothing 
in  common  with  him,  nothing  to  do  with  him," 
comp.  Deut.  x.  9.  From  his  blowing  the  trumpet 
it  may  be  surmised  that  he  was  a  military  com 
mander,  having  control  of  a  somewhat  large  body 
of  men. — Every  man  to  his  tents,  that  is, 
home,  as  in  xviii.  17 ;  xix.  9.  The  expression  is 
an  echo  from  the  tent-life  of  the  people  in  the 
wilderness. — Ver.  2.  All  Israel  "went  up" 
from  David,  namely,  from  the  plain  of  Gilgal  to 
the  hill-country  of  Ephraim.  The  whole  repre 
sentation  of  Israel  listens  to  Sheba's  rebellious 
signal,  and  follows  him,  which  is  to  be  explained 
only  by  the  anger  against  Judah,  freshly  excited 
by  the  quarrel  over  bringing  the  king  back.  The 
men  of  Judah  "clave  to  their  king,"  crowded 
close  around  him  [rather,  faithfully  adhered  to 
him — TR.]  and  escorted  him  "  from  the  Jordan 
to  Jerusalem."  The  expression :  "  from  the 
Jordan"  does  not  contradict  the  fact  that  the  as 
sembly  took  place  in  Gilyal  (as  Thenius  holds 
from  this,  that  it  took  place  on  the  Jordan)  ;  it  is 
not  to  be  explained  (with  Keil  against  Thenius) 
by  the  remark  that  the  "  Judahites"  had  already 
escorted  the  king  over  the  Jordan,  but  (Gilgal 
being  near  the  Jordan)  is  to  be  taken  as  a  general 
designation,  such  as  we  often  use  in  respect  to 
rivers. 

Ver.  3.  David1 s  return  to  his  house  at  Jerusalem. 
The  ten  concubines  (xv.  10;  xvi.  20  sqq.) 
that  he  had  left  behind — he  put  in  a  house 
of  ward,  and  maintained  them,  but  remained 
apart  from  tliera.f  Grotius:  ''He  pardoned 
their  fear  indeed  [i.  e.,  their  fault  committed 
through  fear],  but  would  not  approach  them, 
since  they  were  impure  for  him  (having  been  ap 
proached  by  his  son),  nor  let  others  approach 
them,  as  they  were  royal  concubines."  They 
lived  in  "  widowhood  of  life,"  J  that  is,  "  whereas 

meet,"  not  from  Kip  "to  call,  name"  =  "a  noted,  fa 
mous  man  "  (Luther). 

*  [So  Patrick,  after  Victorinus  Strigelius  :  but  we  know 
nothing  definitely  about  it.— As  Aphiah  (1  Sam.  ix.  1)  is 
the  same  as  Abiah  (I  Ohr.  vii.  8),  Sheba  was  so  far  of  the 
same  family  as  Saul. — TR.] 

t  DirSx,  masc.  suffix  for  fern.,  the  general,  less  de 
termined  instead  of  the  more  determined,  Gen.  xxxi. 
9 ;  Am.  iii.  2  ;  2  Kings  xiv.  13,  Ew.,  g  184  c.  [Some  MSS. 
and  EDD.  of  De  Rossi  have  the  Fern.— TR.] 

+  rUJ^Stf,  adverbial  Ace.  denned  by  HIT! ;  one  cod. 
of  Kcnnicott  has  'Sx3  (Bottcher).  [This  reading  is 
given  by  De  Rossi. — TB.] 


death  had  entered  the  house,  widowhood  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  husband."  (Bottch.),  comp. 
Deut.  xxiv.  1  sqq. ;  Isa.  i.  1.  [So  Targum,  Gill, 
Philippson.  It  may  also  be  rendered:  "in  a 
lifelong  widowhood,"  i.  e.,  as  long  as  they  lived ; 

[  but  the  objection  to  this  is,  that  it  repeats  the 
statement  of  the  preceding  clause. — TR.] — Ver. 
4.  And  the  king  said'to  Amasa,  Call  me, 
etc.,  namely,  to  follow  and  attack  the  insurgent 
Sheba.  In  giving  Amasa  this  commission,  David's 
purpose  is  to  fulfil  to  him  his  promise,  xix.  14. 
And  do  thou  present  thyself  here,  after 

'  three  days,  when  the  men  of  Judah  shall  have 
assembled,  that  thou  maycst  lead  them  out  to 
battle.  Then  David  intended  formally  to  ap 
point  him  commander-in-chief,  and  assign  him 
the  more  important  duties.  In  various  respects 
David  here  acted  unwisely  :  1)  in  bestowing  on 
the  late  insurgent  leader*  Amasa  an  unbounded 
confidence,  that  was  soon  proved  to  be  misplaced, 
vers  5,  6  ;  2)  in  respect  to  Joab  who,  with  all 
his  rudeness  and  cruelty,  had  remained  faithful 
to  David,  and  by  his  splendid  victory  over 
Amasa,  had  saved  the  kingdom  ;  3)  in  respect  to 
his  faithful  tribe  of  Judah,  who  must  have  been 
offended  by  this  preference  shown  for  the  leader 

j  of  the  revolution.  [On  the  other  hand,  the  in 
surgent  Judahites  might  be  pleased  by  this  honor 

I  done  their  general  (comp.  xix.  14),  and  the  men 

i  of  Israel  affected  by  seeing  their  former  general 
in  David's  service  (Patrick) ;  Amasa  had  proba 
bly  shown  himself  an  efficient  commander,  and 
Joab  was  not  undeserving  of  punishment. — TR.). 
— Yer.  5.  He  tarried-  over  the  set  time, 
(three  days),  either  because  he  met  with  distrust 
and  opposition  among  the  people,  and  could  not 
so  soon  execute  his  commission,  or  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  make  haste,  and  nourished  in  his 
breast  traitorous  designs,  [or,  possibly,  because 
of  natural  lack  of  vigor. — TR.]. — Ver.*  6.  And 
David  said  to  Abishai.  Instead  of  "  Abishai," 
Thenius  (after  Syr.  and  Josephus)  would  read 
"  Joab,"  since  from  the  present  text  we  cannot 
account  for  the  appearance  of  Joab  in  ver.  8,  (he 
is  previously  not  mentioned — only  his  people 
mentioned  in  ver.  7)  ;  the  ''men  of  Joab"  would 
certainly  not  have  marched  out,  unless  Joab  had 
had  the  supreme  command.  He  takes  the  ori 
ginal  reading  (after  the  Sept.)  in  ver.  7  to  be : 
11  and  there  marched  out  after  him  Abishai  and 
the  men  of  Joab,"  and  thinks  that  from  this, 
"Abishai"  got  into  ver.  6  instead  of  "Joab," 
while  in  ver.  7  the  word  "Abishai"  fell  out  from 
its  likeness  to  the  following  word  ("^JK).  Against 
which  Bottcher  rightly  says  that  the  Syriac  and 
Josephus  here  made  an  arbitrary  change  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  put  "  Joab "  instead  of  Abishai, 
because  they  thought  (from  what  follows)  that 
the  former  ought  to  be  named  here.  ''  How," 
asks  Bottcher,  "  if  Joab  had  originally  stood  in 
the  text,  could  Abishai  have  been  accidentally  or 
purposely  written  for  it,  since  the  two  names  are 
very  different,  and  Abishai  is  not  mentioned  till 
ver.  10?"  Rather  in  the  Sept.  (Cod.  Vat.)  the 
Abishai  might  have  gotten  from  ver.  6  (beginning) 
into  ver.  7  (beginning) ;  indeed  its  insertion  is  evi- 


*  Kethib  "HVS1  is  Impf.  Pi.  of  1JT  —  TtX,  Qeri 
in'ri  is  Impfl  Hiph.  or  Qal  of  the  same  verb ;  the  lat 
ter  is  unnecessary. 
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dently  due  to  the  exception  that  was  taken  to  the 
omission  of  his  name  in  ver.  7  while  in  ver.  0  lie 
is  entrusted  with  the  command.  To  get  rid  of 
the  difficulties,  Botteher  proposes  to  read  in  ver. 
6:  4<  And  Duvid  said  to  Joab :  behold,  the  three  J 
days  are  past,  shall  we  wait  for  Amamtf  now  will  I 
Sh'eba,  etc."  (Sept.  Vat.  reading:  ''and  David  I 
said  to  Amasa").  But  this  adoption  of  a  varia-  : 
tion  of  the  Sept.  (which  clearly  came  from  a  mis- 
understanding),  and  the  supposed  omission  of  a 
whole  line  hy  the  error  of  a  transcriber  is  artifi 
cial  and  untrustworthy.  There  remains  nothing 
but  to  retain  the  masoretic  text  (which  is  con 
firmed  by  all  the  Versions  except  tlie  Svriaei: 
"atrl  David  s'lid  to  Abixkai"  Joab  w:is  still 
David's  official  cotumander-in-chief,  though  tin- 
latter  had  unwisely  promised  the  command  to  I 
Amasa;  the  sending  of  Amasa  to  collect  the 
troops  was  indeed  occasioned  bv  that  promise; 
but  Joab  was  not  yet  deprived  of  the  command. 
But  David  speaks  to  Abixhni  about  Amasa' s  delay 
and  not  to  Jo<ib,  because  he  wished  to  have  noth 
ing  to  do  with  the  latter  on  account  of  his  crab- 
bedness,  and  further  knew  that  he  would  take 
Araasa's  appointment  ill.  David  expresses  the  ap 
prehension:  Now  will  Slieba  .  .  .  become 
more  hurtful  (dangerous)  than  Absalom,  the 
revolution  will  become  more  widespread  and 
powerful  than  before,  unless  we  march  im 
mediately  against  Sheba.  Take  thou  thy 
Lord's  servants,  the  troops  with  the  king  in 
Jerusalem,  the  stnmliii'/  nrnu/  (the  particular 
parts  of  which  are  mentioned  in  ver.  7  i,  in  dis 
tinction  from  the  Irn/  of  the  po,/)!,-,  for  which 
Amasa  was  sent.  And  pursue  after  him,  for, 
as  Slieba  had  gotten  a  good  start  in  these  three 
days,  everything  depended  on  quickly  overtaking 
him.  Lest  he  get  him  fenced  cities, — this 
he  fears  has  already  happened  i  as  the  form  of  the 
Hebrew  verb*  shows).  And  turn  away  our 
eye;  the  verb  (Vi'n)  means  "to  take  away" 
(Gen.  xxxi.  9,  16;  Ps.  cxix.  43;  1  Sam.  xxx.  ±2; 
lips.  ii.  11),  "  lest  he  take  away  our  view,"  de-  i 
ceive  us  (Maurer)  ;  Vulg.  ;  "and  escape  us''  [so  ! 
Eug.  A.  V.];  Gesen.  and  De  AVette :  "that  lie 
may  not  escape  our  eye  by  throwing  himself  with 
his  followers  into  fortified  cities''  (as  actually 
happened,  ver.  13).  Maurer  well  compares  the 
similar  expression  :  "to  steal  one's  heart  (  mind)," 
i.  e.,  to  deceive  him,  Gen.  xxxi.  20 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  6. 
Ewald  translates  :  "  lest  he  trouble  our  eye,"  de 
riving  the  verb  from  a  stem  f  =  "to  be  shaded  " 
(Neh.  xiii.  19,  comp.  Exek.  xxxi.  3),  that  is,  lest 
he  cause  us  care  and  vexation ;  so  also  Bunsen,  and 
so  already  the  Sept. ;  "  Lest  he  darken  (shade)  our 
eyes."  Certainly  this  translation  gives  too  weak  a 
sense  (Then.).  But,  with  this  derivation  of  the 
verb,  the  meaning  might  still  be  :  "  that  he  darken 
not  our  sight,"  hiding  himself  from  us  in  fortified 
cities,  so  that  our  sight  of  his  hostile  preparations 
is  obscured,  and  we  cannot  clearly  follow  and 
overcome  him.— Bottchcr,  Thenius  and  Keil,  re 
ferring  to  Dent,  xxxii.  10;  Zech.  ii.  10.  where  the 
"apple  of  the  eye"  is  the  figure  of  valuable  pos 
session,  render;  "and  pluck  out  our  eye,"  t.  e., 
*  JD  with  the  Perf.,  in  expressions  "  of  fear  of  a  thing 

that,  as  is  n'mnxt  certainly  conjectured,  has  already  hap- 
j.,-n,Hl  =.  Mi,,  2  Kings  ii.  16  ;  x.  £J  "  ;Ew.  \  £37  6). 
t  T3fn  as  Hiph.  of  ^y- 


severely  injure  us;  but  it  is  the  eye,  not  the  appl« 
oj  the  eye,  iluit  is  here  spoken  of,  nor  is  there  ant- 
thing  here  that  is  compared  to  the  apple  of  the 
eye,  since  the  "fortified  cities"  could  not  l>e.  HO 
meant.— Ver.  7.  "After  him,"  that  is,  after 
Abisfuii.  The  men  of  Joab=his  immediate 
military  followers,  under  his  special  control.  Yet 
they  were  not  the  le<s  "  David's  servants."  This 
view  is  favored  by  the  expression;  ".Joab's  peo 
ple."  If  the  phrase  were  intended  to  indicate  a 
body  of  men  "that  Joab  in  this  emergenev  hail 
collected  at  his  own  eo-t<,  and  wi:h  whom  :LS 
volunteers  he  himself  as  volunteer  intended  to  go 
into  this  war"  ( Kwald),  this  fact  would  neces 
sarily  have  been  mentioned  in  the  narrative. 
The  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  the  r-.val 
body-guard  I  see  on  viii.  Hi,  whom  '•  the  neces 
sity  of  the  case  now  brought  out  "  (Kwald  i.  '/'//»; 
Cnbb'trini  [mighty  men]  are  the  six  hundred 
heroes,  (  xv.  M  who  with  the  l>ody-giiard  acroiu- 
panied  David  when  he  fled  from  Al»alorn.  These 
two  bodies  together  with  the  "men  of  J,.ab" 
formed  the  only  troops  now  at  the  king's  di-posal, 
whom  he  calls  "the  servants  of  thv  lord  '  •  ver. 
(i).  As  the  case  required  tin-  greatest  ha.-te  ver. 
Ill,  he  ordered  Abi-hai  to  follow  Sheba  tor  the 
present  with  those  troops  (  Kw.  >.  The  words  "  <mt 
of  Jerii.Ktli'in"  are  added  because  of  the  local 
statement  that  follow-.— Ver.  S.  When  they 
came  to  the  great  stone  of  Gibeon — which 
was  doubtless  an  isolated  rock  of  con.-idcraMe 
si/.e.  Gibeon  lay  northwest  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
mountains  of  Kphraim,  whither  Sheha  v< -r.  '2 ) 
had  gone.  Amasa  came  towards  them,  lite 
rally  "before  their  face  "(  De  Wet  te  .  Hi-  was 
(ver.  4)  to  have  proclaimed  the  arriere  ban  [-um- 
inoned  the  people  to  war]  in  Judali.  HIT  •  he  is 
found  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  A<  he  meets  the 
troops  advancing  to  the  northwest,  he  m:i-t  be 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  as  we  should 
expect  from  David's  order.  The  cause  of  his 
delay  thus  was  that  he  had  gone  northward  from 
Judah  into  Benjamin.  Coming  thence  mi  his 
way  to  Jerusalem  (ver.  4)  with  the  troops  he  had 
raised,  he  meets  these  others  at  "the  great  stone 
in  Gibeon."  Here  Joab,  before  mentioned,  sud 
denly  comes  on  the  scene.  As  David  had  not 
deprived  him  of  the  command,  we  must  suppose 
that  he  was  advancing  with  the  permanent  force 
under  Abishai  to  the  field,  where  Amasa's  re 
tarded  levies  were  to  join  him.  Joab  regarded 
himself  as  still  commander-in-chief,  and,  that 
Amasa  might  not  attain  this  honor,  he  put  him 
out  of  the  way  (ver.  10)  by  murder.  It  is  not  to 
be  assumed  that  David  (ver.  6)  had  ordered  Abi 
shai  to  inarch  out  with  Jo<ib,  and  that  this  is  not 
mentioned  for  brevity's  Hake  (Kcil),  nor  that 
David  had  given  Joab  the  command  (omitted  in 
this  compendious  account)  to  go  along  in  the 
field. — The  minute  description  of  Joab's  military 
dress  and  arms  is  intended  to  make  it  clear  how 
the  latter  could  suddenly  kill  Amasa  without 
any  one's  noticing  his  purpose.  "  And  Joab  was 
girded  with  his  military  coat  as  his  clothing,* 


*  It^pS  "his  clothing"  is  descriptive  addition  to  IID 

"his  military  garment,"  over  which  he  had  put  the 
sword-girdle.  It  is  unnecessary  (with  Then.,  after 
and  Vulg.)  to  point  1UT1  "girded"   instead  of 

"  girdle." 
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and  on  it  the  girdle  of  the  sword,  which  was  fas 
tened  on  his  loins  in  its  sheath  ;  and  this  [the 
sheath]  came  out,  and  it  [the  sword]  fell  down." 
The  girdle  is  expressly  mentioned  in  order  to 
show  how  the  sword  did  not  depend  from  it  as 
usual,  but,  with  its  sheath,  was  thrust  in  and 
held  by  it  (Thenius).  "And  it  (referring  to  the 
preceding  "sheath")  came  out"  of  the  girdle,  as 
if  accidentally  in  consequence  of  a  movement, 
"and  it  (the  sword)  fell  to  the  ground";  so 
Maurer,  Bottcher.  Mich.,  Dathe,  Schulz  render  : 
"he  brought  (Hiphil)  it  (the  sword)  out,  so  that 
it  fell"  ;  but  this,  inasmuch  as  it  is  supported  by 
no  ancient  version,  is  arbitrarv.  To  render  "and 
he  (Joab)  went  forth"  (  De  Wette,  Keil  [Eng. 
A.  V.,  Philippson,  Bib.-Coin.~\]  is  against  the  con 
nection,  since  it  does  not  appear  whence  Joab 
went  forth.  [A  slight  change  in  the  Hebrew, 
making  pronoun  and  verb  feminine  (after  Sept., 
and  substantially  Vulg.)  will  give:  "and  it  (the 
sword)  came  out  and  fell  down,"  which  is  much 
simpler  and  more  natural.  —  Til.]  —  Ver.  9.  Joab 
performed  this  manipulation  with  the  sword  just 
before  he  met  Amasa,  making  such  a  movement 
that  the  sword  should  fall,  as  it  were  accidentally, 
to  the  ground,  and  he  could  take  it  up  in  his  left 
hand,  so  as  with  the  right  hand  to  lay  hold 
of  Amasa's  beard  in  friendly  greeting.  No  sur 
prise  would  be  felt,  therefore,  at  his  holding  the 
sword  in  his  left  hand,  with  which  he  had  taken 
it  up  from  the  ground.  From  the  friendly  ad 
dress:  Art  thou  in  health,  my  brother? 
Amasa  would  all  the  less  suspect  anything  evil, 
since  he  was  Joab's  rival.  The  grasping  the  beard 
with  the  right  hand  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
kissing  the  beard*  (Winer,  Art.  Bart.},  but  is  a 
caressing  gesture,  like  an  embrace,  intended  to 
draw  down  the  face  to  kiss  it  [so  Eng.  A.  V.,  to 
kiss  him].  So  Amasa  could  suspect  no  evil. 
["My  brother"  —  he  was  his  first  cousin,  1  Chr. 
iii.  10,  17  (Bib.-Com.}.—  TR.]  —  Ver.  10.  And 
Amasa  took  no  heed  to  the  sword  that 
was  in  Joab's  (left)  hand.  The  murder  of 
Amasa  by  Joab  was,  therefore,  a  cleverly  con 
trived  and  malicious  act,  the  product  of  jealousy 
and  desire  of  revenge.  "  Thus  this  rude  soldier's 
friendship  and  repose  was  merely  a  pretence,  that 
he  might  take  his  revenge  at  the  first  oppor 
tunity"  (Ewald).  "He  did  it  not  the  second 
time,"  did  not  repeat  the  blow  ;  his  stroke  was 
mortal  !  [He  stabbed  him  in  the  belly  (not  "in 
the  fifth  rib,"  as  in  Eng.  A.  V.),  so  that  his  bowels 
came  out.  —  TR.].  With  the  same  violence  that 
he  had  shown  in  the  murder,  Joab,  with  his 
brother  Abishai,  now  rushes  after  Sheba,  without 
bestowing  a  moment's  notice  on  Amasa  struggling 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  words:  Joab  and 
Abishai  his  brother,  from  the  connection  favor 
the  view  that  Joab  had  gone  out  at  the  head 
(together  with  Abishai)  of  the  body  of  troops 
under  Abishai.  —  Ver.  11.  One  of  Joab's  hench 


men  remained  by  (  /jp)  Amasa;  no  doubt  at  Joab's 
command,  in  order  to  send  Amasa's  levies  on  to 
Joab  and  Abishai  with  the  cry  :  "  He  that  hath 
pleasure  in  Joab,  etc.  "  ;  pleasure  :  Joab,  used  to 


*  [However    it  is  a  custom  in  the  East  to  kiss   the 
beard  (d'Arvieux  in  Philippson). — TR.] 


victory,  doubtless  inspired  more  confidence.  "  And 
he  that  is  for  David" — this  refers  to  the  defection 
from  David  into  which  Amasa  had  led  the  peo- 

B'e,  [and  is  intended  to  identify  Joab's  cause  with 
avid's. — TR.]. — Ver.  12  sqq.  How  vivid  and 
touching  the  picture  here  of  Amasa  wallowing  in 
his  blood  on  the  road,  the  advancing  crowd  of 
people  stopping  by  him,  his  consequent  hasty  re 
moval  from  the  road,  and  the  throwing  a  cloth 
over  him  to  hide  him  from  the  sight  of  the  passers- 
by,  and  so  to  prevent  their  stopping,  and  avoid 
the  possible  unfavorable  impression  for  Joab  and 
his  cause  that  the  sight  of  the  body  would  make 
on  the  people!  [Nobody  knew  the  cause  of  his 
death,  in  the  hurrv  there  was  no  time  to  inquire, 
the  danger  from  Sheba  was  imminent,  and  so  the 
crowd  passed  on  without  investigating  the  matter. 
— TR.]  — Ver.  1 3.  Only  now,  it  is  expressly  stated, 
do  the  people  follow  on  after  Joab  without  delay. 
"Every  man  (or,  all  the  men)  went  on."  As  it 
is  clear  from  the  context  that  these  are  Amasa's 
levies  out  of  Israel,  it  is  not  necessary  (with  Then., 
after  Sept.)  to  insert  "of  Israel"  after  ''all  the 
men." — Ver.  14.  "And  he  went  through."  This 
refers  to  Joab,  who  now,  as  general-in-chief  of  the 
army,  rushed  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  north 
ward  from  Ephraim  (Manasseh,  Issachar,  Zebu- 
Ion,  Naphtali),  Sheba  flying  before  him  and  first 
reaching  a  strong  position  in  the  extreme  north. 
[Others  (Patrick,  Wellhausen)  think  that  Sheba 
is  here  the  subject,  and  this  is  favored  by  the  fact 
that  the  "him"  in  ver.  15  (and  so  in  ver.  14,  end) 
which  refers  to  Sheba,  seems  to  represent  the  same 
person  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  ''  went  through ;" 
moreover  this  verb  would  naturally  refer  to  the 
person  last  mentioned  in  ver.  13. — TR.]  To 
Abel  and  Beth-Maachah.— Abel,  in  the  north 
of  Naphtali,  very  near  Beth-Maachah,  the  two 
being  near  and  west  of  Ijon  [Ivy on]  and  Dan  (1 
Kings  xv.  20;  2  Kings  xv.  29) ;  in  2  Chron.  xvi. 
4  it  is  called  Ahel-mayim,  from  the  neighboring 
lake  Merom  on  the  south,  or,  more  probably,  from 
the  well-watered  Merj  Ayun,  the  present  village 
Abil  el  Kamh,  i.  e.,  Wheat-meadow.  On  account 
of  its  proximity  to  Beth-Maachah,  it  is  often  com 
bined  with  this  =  Abel-Beth-Maaeah,  ver.  15;  1 
Kings  xv.  20;  2  Kings  xv.  29;  but  the  ''and" 
here  connecting  the  two  names  is  not  for  that  rea 
son  to  be  stricken  out  (Ewald,  Thenius).  By  the 
addition  "Beth-Maachah"  and  Mayim  (2 Chron. 
xvi.  4)  it  is  distinguished  from  several  other  places 
of  this  name  [Abel],  which  signifies  ''meadow." 
If  the  word  Berim  (Q*"\3)  indicates  a  region  of 
country  [Eng.  A.  V.:  Berites]  it  must  be  con 
nected  with  the  preceding  verb :  and  he  went 
through  all  Berim,  though  then  the  absence  of 
the  preposition  [in  the  Heb.,  as  in  Eng.  A.  V.], 
and  still  more,  this  appended  statement  of  place 
after  it  has  been  mentioned  to  what  point  Joab 
went,  would  be  surprising.  But  no  such  region 
is  known  in  northern  Palestine,  nor  any  similar 
name  of  a  place.  We  are  therefore  justified  in 
supposing  a  corruption  of  the  text.  A  suggestion  for 
an  emendation  of  the  text  is  given  by  the  Sept.: 
"to  Beth-Maachah,  and  all  in  Charri  [this  sug 
gests  the  Heb.  bachurim,  "  choice,  chosen  young 
men"],  and  they  were  gathered  together,"  etc.; 
and  by  the  Vulg. :  "  and  all  the  chosen  men  were 
assembled  to  him."  Clericus  remarks  that  this 
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looks  as  if  they  read  "chosen"  (D'^inDH),  but 
declines  to  express  a  judgment  in  the  matter.  We 
must  probably  read:*  "and  all  kinds  of  arms- 
bearing  men"  (Then.,  Winer,  .s.  r.,  H<ihnrim\,  or: 
''and  all  the  (there  residing)  young  men"  (Ew., 
Bottch.).  Botteher  thinks  it  probable  i  but  with 
out  sufficient  ground)  that  we  should  add  :  ''who 
were  in  the  cities.1'  We  may  render  then  i  changing 
to  Perfect  the  following  verb)  :  "  and  all  the  young 
men  were  gathered  together,"  f  etc.,  or  (keeping 
the  form  in  the  text):  "and  all  the  voting  men, 
and  (as  an  additional  fact)  they  were  gathered  to 
gether  and  went  also  after  him,"  /.  c.,  in  his  march 
through  all  the  tribes  to  Abel  and  Beth-Maachah. 
That  is,  the  young  men  as  far  as  the  extreme  north 
gathered  about  him;  the  "also"  refers  to  the 
statement  in  ver.  \',\  that  "every  man  wvut  on  af 
ter  Joab,"  that  is,  all  that  had  assembled  in 
Ephraim  atGibeon  [ver.  S]  ;  to  these  were  added 
all  the  young  men  in  the  other  tribes.  Thereby 
the  vietorv  was  alreuly  decided  for  .Joab. 

Ver.  los(|(j.  Sheba,  besieged.  —&\\v\n  had  found 
refuge  mAbel+-J3eth-3faachali—i\  stronglv  forti 
fied  place,  which,  as  fortress,  served  bv  the  quan 
tity  of  water  about  it,  also  as  a  protection  towards 
the  north  and  east.  In  this  city  they  besieged 
him.  —  He  had  therefore  thrown  him-elf  into  it. 
It  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  connection  that 
the  inhabitants  (who  could  have  done  nothing 
against  his  sudden  seizure  of  the  city  i  took  part 
with  Sheba  against,  David;  we  may  rather  infer 
from  the  procedure  of  the  "wise  woman"  that 
they  were  opposed  to  the  insurgent.  They  threw 
up  an  embankment  against  the  city  ;  and 
it  (the  embankment  I  stood—  that  is,  nxe  at  [  = 
joined  cm  to]  the  wall  of  the  outer  works  of  tin.1 
fortress,  the  outer  wall  (Sept.  -/mrei  \iaiin-i  [the 
pomerium,  or  open  space  without  the  wall,  in 
which  the  embankment  was  pi  need  in  order  the 
more  easily  to  batter  the  city-walls.—  Tu.]  I.  The 
rest  of  ver.  l-~>  is  to  be  taken  as  protasis,  the  apo- 
dosis  beginning  with  ver.  Hi:  "And  as  all  Un 
people,  etc.,  then  cried  a  wise  woman."  The  usual 
rendering:  "as  they  destroyed,  in  order  to  throw 
down  the  wall"  [so  Eng.  A.  V.]  involves  a  con 
tradiction;  for  if  they  destroyed,  what  was  left  to 
be  thrown  down?  and  this  verb  (^n*J)  is  used 
(Ezek.  xxvi.  4)  of  the  complete  tectrinr/  down  of 
walls  (Then.).  Also  in  ver.  'JO  Joab  says:  "  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  destroy.'1  It  is  better  with  Ew- 
ald  and  P>ottcher$  to  take  the  Participle  as  a  de 
nominative  (from  ^HL^  "a  pit,  ditch"),  and  ren- 


*  D^fia-s  (Then.)  or  D'^TTSn-D  iE\v.).  Sept.: 
irdvT«;  tv  \nppi,  as  if  'in3~/D-  [On  this  reading  sec 
further  in  "  Text,  and  Gram."—  TR.] 

t  Instead  of  the  Kethih  inSp'l  we  nre  to  road  the 
Qerilbnp'l(Sept.,Vulg.,Chald.).  If  instead  of  changing 
this  to  Perfect  *SnpJ,  we  keep  the  Impf.  iSnp'V  the  1 

mnst  he  regarded  as  adding  a  new  statement,  a*  in  Gen. 
xxii.  24;  1  Sam.  xxv.  27  (Hottchcr). 

J  On  the  H-  in  nS3N3   B6ttcher  remarks:  "where 

the  relation  remains  purely  local  (which  is  not  the  case 
in  ver.  18),  the  adverbial  n_  in  innumerable  cases  re 

mains  irifh  the  Preposition  in  names  of  cities." 
jj  BiHtcher:  r\ni?  may  easily,  along  with  its  proper 


I  der:  "they  dug  ditches  to  throw  down  the  wall," 
;  by  undermining.  Josephus:  "he  ordered  them 
to  undermine  the  wall-."  Then  cried  a  wise 
woman  u-omp.  xiv.  'J-q.;  1  Sam.  xxv.  ,'{sq.) 
fiom  the  city.— This  e\pre-ion  give*  a  sulli- 
ciently  vivitl  picture  of  the  situation,  and  there  is 
no  need  twilh  Thcniusi  to  change  the  text  after 
Syr.  and  Arab. ;  "down  from  the  \\all  of  thceitv," 
ami  Sept.  :  '•  from  the  wall."  where  thcdillt-rencert 
of  wording  show  these  renderings  to  be  explanatory 
local  descriptions. — Yer.  is  -qq.  Tin-  woman's 
words  to  Joab  are  variously  explained.  Maurer 
'  after  I)athe;  "inquiry  ought  lir-t.  -aid  she,  to 
have  been  made  of  Abel,  and  then  il  ought  to 
have  been  decided  what  is  to  be  doii"  "  i  renders: 
."and  she  said:  il  -hoiild  tir>t  have  been  said: 
'let  the  city  be  eon-ultcd  ;'  so  tliev  would  have 
lini-hed  tin-  inau.r."  So  al-o  D.-'Wetle:  "one 
should  lir-t  have  said  :  one  mii-t  inquire  in  Abel, 
and  so  the  end  would  have  been  r  'ached."  I'.ut 
tin-  is  too  artificial  an  expression  for  t  lie  -it  nation. 
The  same  remark  i-  to  be  made  of  I  Jnttchi-r's 
translation  :  "And  -he  said,  a<  if  she  would  -av  : 
One  -ho, ild  lir-t,  however,  -peak,  speak,  a-  if  she 
would  say:  'One  should  ask,  a-k  in  Abel;  and  so 
the  matter  would  be  finished;'  "  that  i-,  the  woman 
protested  again-t  .Ioali'>  violent  procedun- with 
out  previoii-  negotiation,  ('ertainlv  sueh  a  pro- 
I  te-t  is  to  be  suppo-ed  in  the  woman's  words.  J'.ut 
j  these  are  to  be  tran-lated  wi'h  Theniusi  simplv 
after  the  text  a-  follow-;:  "Th''V  n-.-il  to  -av  in 
old  time:  let  Abel  be  inquired  of;  and  so  tliev 
ended  (the  matter  ."  Yulg.'':  "It  wa-  -aid  in 
the  old  |iroverb;  tbo-e  that  a-k.  a-k  in  Abel; 
and  so  thev  lini-hed."  Sept.;  "h  wa-  formerly 
-aid.  They" -ball  ask  in  Abel,  and  -o  tiny  left 
oil"'  The  sen-e  i-:  II  was  formerly  a  prover 
bial  saving:  "  inquire  at  Abel,"  and  if  the  deci 
sion  there  made  was  acted  on.  the  allair  was 
satisfactorily  concluded;  so  now.  the  inhabitants 
of  Abel  ought  fir-t  to  have  be.n  communicated 
with,  instead  of  straightway  investing  and  In- 
sieging  the  citv;  then  vo.ir  de-ign  respecting 
Sheba  would  have  b.-i-n  accomplished.  Il  is  as 
sumed  and  allirined  that  Abel  wa-  pp>v  rbial  for 
the  discretion  and  wisdom  of  it-  inhabitants. 
This  wisdom  the  "wi-e  woman"  illu-!rate<  fac 
tually  by  her  di-course.  It  i-  to  be  noted  al-o 
that  the  negotiation  before  laying  siege  in  a  city 
(and  a  foreign  city,  indeed)  such  a-  the  woman 
here  refers  to,  is  prescribed  in  the  law,  ]^<-\\t.  xx. 
10  sqq.,  com  p.  Num.  xxi.  111.  —  Some  codices  of 
the  Sept.  read  :  '*  It  was  formerlv  said.  It  was 
asked  in  Abel  mnl  in  Dun  if  they 'left  oflVW  tff 
faithful  <>f  /x/vj/7  ettublinhed"  after  which  Ewaldt 
adopts  :LS  original  text:  "  Let  it  be  asked  in  Abel 
and  in  Dan,  whether  what  the  devout  men  of 

"to  make  ditches  ;"  cnmp.  D'^tJH.  pn»j>er  Hiphil  of 
3*^3.  and  also  denominative  from  J13*^3  — •  "  t°  elcavo 
the  hoof,"  ai.d  "VSiyn,  Hipli.  of  "12'3  and  denoni.  from 
I^U/.  —  "to  sell  grain."  [On  thi«  and  the  proposed 

rendering:  "they  thought  (—wore  tryiriiri  to  throw 
down  I  lie  wall,"  see  "  Text.  an«l  (Jram." — TR.] 

*  Vulg. :  Smuo,  inqitit,  diefltatur  in  rctrri  prnrcrbin:  qui 
intcrmgant,  intcmxjant  in  Abela,  ft  sir  prrfirirltartt.     S  pt : 

f  Sept.  (i  if(\inov  a  idtvro  ol   iriaroi   rov    IcrparjA.     Ew. : 


Hiph.,  have  had  a  denominative  Hiph.  from 
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Israel  formerly  ordained  lias  there  gone  out  of 
use"  [that  is,  if,  when  a  new  custom  comes  up, 
one  wishes  to  find  out  whether  old  Israelitish 
usage  exists  anywhere,  he  must  go  to  Abel  and 
Dan  ;  the  implication  being  that  Joab  is  violating 
old  custom.  —  Til.]  But  Keil  rightly  remarks  that 
this  addition  of  the  Sept'.  ("  what  the  devout  men," 
etc.],  which  is  critically  of  so  little  value  that 
Tisch.  in  his  edition  of  the  Sept.  does  not  think  it 
worthy  of  mention,  is  evidently  a  gloss  or  para 
phrase  of  the  last  words  of  the  verse  :  ''  and  so  they 
finished"  [in  connection  with  the  "faithful  in  Is 
rael"  of  the  next  verse.—  Tu.]  [Tisch.  in  his  Sept. 
(4th  ed.)  does  give  these  words  as  a  part  of  the 
text  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  ;  but  they  seem  to 
be  clearly  a  duplet  or  double  rendering.  —  Tu.]  — 
Ver.  10.  I  am  of  the  peaceable,  faithful  ones 
of  Israel.  The  woman  says  "I"  in  the  name 
of  the  city;  the  plural  predicates  [''peaceable, 
faithful"]'  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
Clericus  :  "  I  am  of  the  number  of  the  peace 
able  and  faithful  in  Israel,  says  our  city."  The 
meaning  is:  We  are  peaceable  and  faithful  people, 
averse  to  insurrection;  you  ought  lirst  to  have 
communicated  with  us,  and  then  the  thing  would 
have  been  understood.  It  is  herein  indirectly 
stated  that  the  city  had  no  thought  of  taking  part 
with  Sheba,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  it. 
Whether  this  was  the  feeling  in  the  city  from  the 
beginning,  or  was  reached  only  when  it  was 
threatened  with  destruction  by  the  siege,  cannot 
be  determined.  Anyhow  the  woman  was  able 
cleverly  to  avert  the  threatened  evil.  —  Bottcher 
changes  the  text,  so  as  to  read:  "people*  (that 
are)  the  peaceablest,  truest  in  Israel  thou  seekest 
to  kill,"  and  Ewald  :  "we  are  (or  better,  we  are 
still)  peaceable,  etc.,  and  thou  seekest,"  etc.;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  change.  —  Thou 
seekest  to  kill  a  city  and  mother  in  Israel, 
that  is,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Israel,  comp. 
viii.  1.  Why  wilt  thou  destroy  the  inhe 
ritance  of  the  Lord  ?  The  city  pertained  to 
the  people  that  the  Lord  had  chosen  for  His  pos 
session.  Comp.  the  discourse  of  the  Avise  woman 
of  Tekoah,  xiv.  1(5.  [Though  the  Heb.  text  of 
the  woman's  discourse  here  is  harsh  and  obscure, 
no  proposed  changes  better  it.  As  it  stands,  she 
seems  to  say:  "Abel  is  proverbial  for  its  wis 
dom.  You  should  have  entered  into  negotiations 
with  us  instead  of  attempting  to  destroy  an  im 
portant  city  in  Israel."  The  margin  of  Eng.  A. 
V.  reads:  "they  plainly  spake  in  the  beginning, 
saying,  Surely  they  will  ask  of  Abel,  and  so 
make  an  end,"  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  the  inhabitants  expressed  the  expectation 
that  Joab  would  communicate  with  them,  and 
this  rendering  is  approved  by  Patrick  as  more 
literal  than  the  text  of  Eng.  A.  V.  ;  but  it  does 
not  give  the  proverb-like  coloring  of  the  ori 
ginal.  Philippson  mentions  among  other  Jewish 
renderings  that  of  the  Midrash  which  haggadis- 
tically  identifies  the  wise  woman  with  Serah,  the 
daughter  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17),  who  is  made 
to  refer  in  her  sharp  discourse  with  Joab  to  Dent, 
xx.  10,  the  law  of  sieges.  Erdmann  also  holds 
that  this  law  is  here  alluded  to  ;  but  there  is  no 


•Bottcher:    *&W   instead   of   'JJtf.  Ewald  r 
or  Wiy,  and  1  before 


intimation  of  this  ;  the  woman  intimates  only 
generally  that  it  would  have  been  conducive  to 
a  proper  understanding  if  Joab  had  communi 
cated  with  the  besieged.— TR.] — Ver.  20  sqq. 
Joab,  impressed  by  the  woman's  words,  declares 
that  it  is  not  his  purpose  to  destroy  the  city,  but 
only  to  get  possession  of  the  insurgent  Sheba, 
who  [ver.  21]  has  lifted  up  his  hand  against 
the  king.  Perhaps  the  woman  first  learned 
from  these  words  the  real  state  of  the  case  and 
the  guilt  of  Sheba.  She  said  immediately  that 
his  head  should  be  thrown  through  the  wall,  through 
one  of  the  openings  in  the  wall,  where  the  be 
sieged  might  watch  and  shoot  at  the  enemy,  and 
through  which  perhaps  she  spoke  with  Joab. 
[Eng.  A.  V.,  wrongly:  "over  the  wall." — TR.] — 
Ver.  22.  She  went  to  all  the  people,  to 
report  concerning  her  interview  with  Joab — a 
self-evident  fact  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  men 
tion  in  the  text.  After  ''people"  Sept.  adds: 
<(and  spoke  to  the  whole  city,"  a  correct  explana 
tory  remark,  but  not  to  be'  inserted  in  the  text 
(as  Ew.  and  Then,  think).  Equally  unnecessary 
is  Bottcher' s  alteration :  '•  and  the  woman  went 
into  the  city,  and  spoke  to  all  the  people."  The 
words  of  the  text :  She  came  ...  in  her 
wisdom  (i.  e.,  with  her  proposition  to  Joab, 
which  she  persuaded  the  people  to  accept)  are 
indeed  of  laconic  curtness  ;  but  this  quite  suits 
this  rapid  narration.  By  the  delivery  of  the  trai 
tor's  head  Joab's  end  was  gained.  He  ordered 
the  trumpet  to  be  sounded,  as  sign  that  the 
army  should  retire  from  the  siege,  and  set  out  on 
the  return-march.  And  they  dispersed  from 
the  city,  namely,  the  warriors  that  had  joined 
him  (ver.  13).  And  Joab  returned,  with  the 
warriors  with  whom  he  had  left  Jerusalem  (ver. 
7),  to  the  king,  to  announce  to  him  the  end  of 
the  insurrection.  "The  issue  of  this  occurrence, 
how  David  received  the  victorious  Joab,  is  omitted 
in  our  present  narrative;  he  was  doubtless  now 
also  forbearing  to  a  man  who  as  a  soldier  was  in 
dispensable  to  him,  and  who,  with  all  his  punish 
ment-deserving  savagery,  always  meant  well  for 
his  government"  (Ewald). 

Vers.  23-26.  List  of  I)avic?s  highest  officers 
after  the  restoration  of  his  authority.  See  the 
Introduction,  p.  18  sq.,  as  to  the  relation  between 
this  list  and  that  in  viii.  16-18,  and  their  position 
and  significance  in  respect  to  the  two  chief  periods 
of  the  history  of  David  and  his  kingdom,  of 
which  history  they  form  the  conclusion.  [The 
two  lists  are  appropriately  placed  at  the  two  be 
ginnings  of  David's  kingdom,  and  the  differences 
between  them  are  explained  by  the  changes 
brought  by  time. — TR.]— Ver.  23.  1)  Joab,  com 
mander  of  the  whole  army  *  of  Israel, — as  in  viii. 
16,  except  that  the  "  Israel"  is  not  inserted  there. 
Joab  remained  commander-in-chief  notwithstand 
ing  David's  overhasty  decision,  xix.  3. — 2)  Ben- 
aiah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  commander  of  the  body 
guard,  as  in  viii.  18.  Comp.  1  Kin.  ii.  25-46, 
where  he  performed  the  execution  ordered  by 
Solomon,  and  ver.  35,  where  he  is  named  com 
mander-in-chief  in  Joab's  place,  and  as  such  is 


n,  Abs.  instead  of  Const.,  probably  "  from  the 


error  of  a  transcriber,  who  wrote  this  frequently-occur 
ring  form  before  he  noticed  that  the  word  '  Israel  '  fol 
lowed"  (Thenius). 


CHAP.  XIX.  40— XX.  26. 


mentioned  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  state- officers, 
iv.  1-0.  lie  was  over  the  Cherethites  and  Pele- 
thites.  Cltci'cthites  is  the  marginal  reading,  for 
which  the  text  has  the  equivalent  Cart*  ("2  Kin. 
xi.  1,  19) ;  see  on  viii.  18. — Yer.  24. — 13)  Adnram 
(1  Kin.  xii.  18)  =  Adnniram  (1  Kin.  iv.  0;  v.  28), 
and  =  Hddoram  ('1  Chr.  x.  18).  He  was  not 
rent-master"  (Luther)  [Kng.  A.  \ .,  "over  the 
tribute"],  for  the  word  (03  t  never  f  means  "tri 
bute,  tax,"  but  overseer  of  the  public  works  or 
tribute-work  [Germ,  frohn,  manorial  work],  a 
new  office  (not  mentioned  in  viii.  lo'sq.),  the 
nature  of  which  is  indicated  in  1  Kin.  v.  27  sq. 
compared  with  1  Kin.  iv.  u'.  Adoram,  put  into 
this  office  in  the  latter  years  of  David,  held  it  till 
Kehoboatn's  time,  1  Kin.  xii.  18.  [The  name 
Adoram,  if  it  be  correct  (Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab,  have 
Adoniram,  Vulg-  and  Chald.  as  Ileb.)  must  be 
considered  an  unusual  contraction  of  the  longer 
form;  possibly  it  is  an  imitation  (though  an  in 
correct  one)  of  such  names  as  Jehoram. — TK.]  — 
4)  Jehoshaphat,  son  of  Ahilud  was  ''chancellor" 
[Eng.  A.  V.,  less  well:  recorder]  ;  see  on  viii.  10. 
— Ver.  25. — 5)  Shevtt  (or,  Sheya)  =  Si'minh  (viii. 
17)  was  scribe  or  state-secretary. — (>)  Zadok  and 
Ahintli'ir,  high-priests,  viii.  17. — Ver.  26. — 7)  Irn, 
the  .Jairite,  confidential  counsellor  to  David,  anew 
officer;  in  viii.  18  "  sons  of  David"  are  said  to 
have  held  this  office.  [The  word  here  rendered 
"counsellor"  I  Kng.  A.  Y.:  "chief  ruler")  is  the 
ordinary  term  for  "priest,"  which  rendering  some 
would  here  retain.  See  on  viii.  18  for  the  dis 
cussion  of  the  meaning. — TH.]  Instead  of  "Jair 
ite"  Thenius  (after  Syr.)  reads  •'  Jattirite"  (of 
Jattir),  especially  as  this  citv  Jattir  in  the  moun 
tains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48;  xxi.  14)  is  men 
tioned  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  27  among  those  particu 
larly  friendly  to  David.  But  the  rendering  of 
the  Syrian  is  derived  from  xxiii.  38  on  account 
of  the  name  Ira  there  found,  which,  however, 
represents  a  different  person  from  this.  Thenius, 
holding  that  the  narrator  wrote  the  history  chaps, 
xi.-xx.  in  David's  life-time,  since  he  here  breaks 
off  without  relating  the  history  up  to  David's 
death,  concludes  from  the  wav  in  which  Ira  is 
introduced  ("and  also  Ira,"  etc.)  that  the  author 
[Ira]  here  at  the  close  appends  his  own  name; 
but  this  latter  assumption  is  unwarranted,  oven 
granting  the  other. 


HISTORICAL    AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  truthful  ness  and  justice  of  the  theocratic 
historical  narrative  is  shown,  a.s  everywhere  in 
the  frank  statement  of  the  sins  of  God's  instru 
ments,  «o  here  in  the  unveiled  narration  of 
David's  errors  in  the  way  whereby  God  brought 
him  back  to  his  kingdom,  and  also  of  the  un 
happy  results  of  his  overhasty  measures.  His 
message  to  Judah,  after  he  heard  of  Israel's  pre 
parations  to  bring  him  back  (xix.  ii.  12)  was  a 
mistake,  since  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  kindle 
anew  the  fire  of  jealousy  between  the  two  sec 
tion-*  of  the  people;  he  thereby  put  Judah  before 
Israel  (who  had  begun  the  movement  for  restora 
tion),  and  the  result  was  the  violent  war  of  words, 


2n,  from 


to  dig." 


f  [It  seems  to  have  this  meaning  in  Esth.  x.  1,  but  is 
commonly  used  as  Dr.  Erdmaun  says.—  Ta.J 


xix.  41-43.  His  mistake  in  holding  out  to  the 
rebel  Amasji  the  certain  prospect  of  the  chief 
command,  led  to  the  murder  of  the  latter  bv 
Joab.  David  had  made  Joab  the  companion  ;md 
instrument  of  his  crime  again-t  Triali;  and  this 
community  in  crime  was  a  collateral  cause  of  the 
retention  of  the  latter  in  the  highest  military 
office  (xx.  23). 

2.  God  the  Lord,  as  king  of  His  people,  permits 
sin  to  work  out   its  extremes!  evil    consequences, 
in  order  to  reveal  His  justice  in    the    punishment, 
of  sin  by  sin,  and  in  wise  ways-hidden  from  men 
to  further  the  ends  of  His  kingdom,  by  making 
human  sin  serviceable  thereto.     By  on?'  bad  man 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation  is  seduced    into   in 
surrection,  after  David  had   erred    in    lo  .king   too 
much  to  his  own  honor  at  his  rest. .ration,  and  re 
garding  flesh  and    blood    i  xix.    12  •,  neglecting  to 
make-  t/n'  Lord's  honor  his  highest   point  of  view, 
and    to    subordinate    everything    to    it.      Bv    the 
second  sudden  failure  of  his  hopes,  ha>ed    on  Un 
popular  favor,  and  his  natural  -fleshly  relation-  to 
the  people,  he    is   to    be    brought    agaiij    to    know 
that  the  Lord  alone  is  his  strength,  his  protection 
and  his  help.     The  unjustly  displaced  .Joub   be 
comes  a  second  time  the  saviour  and   restorer  of 
the  theocratic  kingdom,  striding  over  the  eorpso 
of  the  murdered  ex-traitor  to  victorv  over  the  in 
surrection;    whence    David    was    to   learn    anew, 
that  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  not    our   ways,  and 
His  thoughts  not   our   thoughts,  an  I    that    He    in 
Jfis   wisdom     and    miirht   in    the    way;   that    //•• 
chooses  and  to   the  goal    that   II'    ha-   fixed,  per 
forms  things    that    in    men's    eves,   and    through 
men's  sins  are  most  involved  and  confused. 

3.  The  greatest  confusion  of  affairs  suddenly 
arises  bv  the   concatenation   of  various   sins  and 
crimes,  just  after  the  certain   pro-pect   of  n  >t«>ra- 
tion    to    kingdom,   and    peace    dawns   on    David. 
Jealous  quarreling  divides  th"  people  into  two 
hostile  parts.  The  king  is  powerless  to  extinguish 
the    fire  of    anger    and     hatred.     An    insurgent 
quickly  carries  the  greater  part  of  the  people  off 
from  David.   Civil  war  once  more  raires  through 
out    the    whole    nation.     The    army-leader    ap- 

! minted  bv  the  king  is  treacherously  murdered 
iv  the  unwisely  aggrieved  Joab.  But  in  this 
confusion  God's  wisdom  goes  its  quiet,  bidden 
way,  and  His  almighty  hand  leads  the  .-orcly  tried 
king,  who  in  this  chaotic  whirl,  must  see  the  con 
sequences  of  his  own  errors,  back  to  complete  and 
triumphant  royal  dominion.  While  to  men's 
eves  the  co-operation  of  many  evil  powers  seems 
to  endanger  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  utmost, 
and  its  affairs  appear  to  be  confused  and  dis 
turbed  in  the  unhappiest  fashion,  the  wonderful 
working  of  the  living  God  reveals  itself  most 
gloriously  in  the  unravelment  of  the  worst  en 
tanglements,  and  in  the  introduction  of  new  and 
unexpected  triumphs  for  His  government. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

Chap.  xix.  41-43.  Envy  and  jealousy  among 
God's  people  always  spring  from  a  passionate 
self-interest,  which  puts  one's  otrn  honor  in  place 
of  God's  honor,  and  often,  under  the  pretence  of 
zeal  for  the  one,  makes  the  other  the  aim  of  all 
its  striving; — they  product  a  ftpirittuil  blinding  in 
which  it  becomes  impossible  to  recognize  God's 
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designs  in  the  matters  of  His  kingdom,  an  embit 
tering  of  hearts  and  minds,  whereby  brotherly  love 
is  changed  into  hate,  and  a  rending  of  the  divinely 
joined  bonds  of  union,  from  which  follow  wrang 
ling,  discord  and  party  hostility. — [HENRY  :  If 
a  good  work  be  done,  and  well  done,  let  us  not 
be  displeased,  nor  the  work  disparaged,  though 
we  had  no  hand  in  it.— Tu.]. — From  hearts  full 
of  bitterness,  and  rancor  How  evil  words ;  these 
react  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  quarrel,  and 
nurse  the  flame  of  hate  and  discord. — An  unlov 
ing  disposition  ends  in  hard  and  injurious  words  ; 
and  from  evil  words  it  is  but  one  step  to  evil  deeds. 

xx.  1.  sq.  The  ambition  of  one  man  often  pulls 
down  what  many  with  united  forces  have  built 
up  in  a  state,  and  may  from  one  spark  of  discord 
kindle  a  great  fire  of  uproar  and  insurrection, 
whereby  a  whole  people  is  plunged  into  ruin.— 
The  traitorous  voice  that  leads  to  uprising  against 
the  divinely  ordered  authorities  is  followed  by 
all  that  will  not  recognize  in  these  authorities  the 
ordination  and  action  of  (rod,  and  that  have 
turned  their  hearts  away  from  the  living  God. — 
OsiANDER:  God  tempers  with  a  cross  the  pros 
perity  of  Plis  elect,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
kept  in  His  fear.  Horn.  v.  3  sq. — SCIILIER  : 
David  must  learn  from  every  new  experience, 
what  grief  and  heart-pain  it  brings  to  forsake 
the  Lord  and  not  fear  Him.  And  assuredly 
David  did  recognize  in  all  these  chastisements 
that  again  and  again  broke  over  him,  not  merely 
the  hand  of  men,  but  above  all,  the  hand  of 
the  Lord. — STARKE:  It  is  righteous  in  God  to 
requite,  and  to  measure  with  the  measure  where 
with  we  have  measured,  Luke  vi.  38.  [From 
HALL]  :  He  had  lift  up  his  hand  against  a  faith 
ful  subject;  now  a  faithless  dares  to  lift  up  his 
hand  against  him. — That  is  the  way  of  the  world  : 
now  it  exalts  one  to  heaven,  now  casts  him  down 
to  earth ;  let  us  not  then  trust  in  men,  but  in  God. 

Ver.3.  SCIILIER:  David  well  knew  that  nothing 
more  surely  and  quickly  brings^  in  the  Lord's 
help  than  *  to  put  away  what  is  unbecoming. 
When  trouble  rises  let  us  turn  to  the  Lord,  and 
put  away  what  is  an  offence  in  His  eyes,  and 
cleanse  heart  and  house  of  all  that  is  displeasing 
to  Him. 

Ver.  4.  The  Lord  forsakes  not  His  people  even 
when  they  make  mistakes,  and  does  not  inflict  on 
us  the  penalty  even  when  we  go  astray. 

Yer.  0.  WUERT.  B. :  Pious  men  are  not  always 
steadfast  and  strong  in  faith,  but  amid  assaults 
and  trouble  often  grow  pusillanimous,  often  as 
weak  as  if  they  had  never  met  and  withstood  an 
assault.  Then  let  us  diligently  pray :  Lord,  in 
crease  our  faith. 

Vers.  8-10.  STARKE  :  The  world  is  full  of  in 
sidious  courtesies  and  flatteries,  a  love-token  is 
the  sign  and  the  design  is  to  betray.  Ps.  Iv.  22 
[21]. — HEDINGER  [from  HALL]: 'There  is  no 
enmity  so  dangerous,  as  that  which  comes  masked 

with  love Thus  spiritually  deals  the  world 

with  our  souls,  it  kisses  us  and  stabs  us  at  once  : 


if  it  did  not  embrace  us  with  one  hand,  it  could 
not  murder  us  with  the  other. 

Vers.   13-15.    SCHLIER:    From   this  we   may 

i  learn  how  much  a  man  that  does  his  duty  at  the 

right  time  can  perform  ;    that  which   does  most 

harm  is  not  the  evil  men  do,  but  their  weakness 

;  in  respect  to  doing  good.— STARKE  :  Let  the  un- 

'.  godly  flee  where  they  will,  and  seek  shelter  for 

themselves   and   their   sins,  yet   the  divine  ven- 

i  geance  pursues  them,  Ps.  cxxxix.  7. 

Vers.  16,  17.    Wisdom   is  better  and    mightier 
than  all  weapons.     Prov.  xi.  14.     [IL\iL:  There 
\  is  no  reason  that  sex  should  disparage,  where  the 
!  virtue   and    merit    are   no    less   than    mas-culine. 
Surely  the  soul  acknowledged  no  sex,  neither  is 
I  varied  according  to  the  outward  frame.     How  oft 
have  we  known   female  hearts  in  the  breasts  of 
!  men,  and  eontrarily  manly  powers  in  the  weaker 
|  vessels.— TR.]     Vers.  18,  19    (RAWER:  The  best 
bulwark  of  a  city  is,  in  addition  to  the  true  ser 
vice  of  God,  to  hold  last  its  fidelity  to  the  autho 
rities,  to  study  peace  and  avoid  insurrection  and 
revolt;    for   he   who  lives  in   innocence  lives  in 
!  safety.     Prov.  x.  9. — Vers.  "20,  21.   WIT-RT.  B.  : 
Often  a  single  ungodly  man  can  bring  vhole  cities 
and  churches  into  great  distress  anel  misfortune, 
and  a  single  pious  man  ean  preserve  ilum.    Gen. 
!  xxxiv.   5;   1  Sam.  xxii.  18.      [Hi'M;Y  :   A  great 
i  deal  of  mischief  would  Le  prevented,  ifcemend- 
ing  parties  would  but   understand   one  {.nether. 
The   city  obstinately  holds  out,  believing  Joab 
aims   at   its   ruin;  Joab  furiously  attacks  it,  be 
lieving  all  its    citizens  confederates  with  Sheba; 
whereas   Loth    weie   mistaken;   let  loth  i-ides  be 
undeceived,    anel    the   matter  is  Kxn    accommo 
dated.— TR.]— Ver.  22.  He  that  takes  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword,  Matt.  xxvi.  52,  and  he 
that  sets  himself  against  the  authorities  deserves 
to  pay  the  penalty  with  his  life.     Eem.xiii.  2. 
When  we  punish  the  wicked  we  j-hruld  fpare  the 
innocent.    Ezek.  xviii.  20;  Gen.  xviii.  25. — Verp. 
25,  26.    OSIAKDER:    The  counsellors  of  princes 
should  be  priests  of  righteousness,  that  is,  should 
administer  justice  anel  righteous-ness. 

[Vers.  1,  2.  Shfba  the  party-leader.  1)  The 
times  call  out  the  man.  Fnvv,  mutual  reviling, 
repeated  and  increasing — only  a  leader  wanted 
now.  2)  There  is  always^a  wicked  leader  ready 
when  wicked  deeds  are  to  be  done.  3)  Violent 
and  reckless  leaders  often  for  a  time  gain  a  large 
following  (ver.  2).  4)  But  at  last  they  are  apt  to 
be  selfishly  abandoned  (vers.  21,  22).— TR.] 

[Vers.  16-22.  The  peacemaker.  A  worthy  task 
for  a  "  wise  woman."  1 )  She  approaches  with  great 
courtesy  (vers.  16,  17).  2)  She  reminds  how 
often  wise  counsel  has  ended  strife  (ver.  18).  3) 
She  shows  what  evil  would  follow  from  the  pro 
posed  violence  (ver.  19).  4)  Having  obtained 
concessions  on  one  side  she  goes  to  the  other, 
wisely  explaining,  arguing,  exhorting — and  ends 
the  conflict,  so  that  no  innocent  blood  is  shed 
(vers.  20-22).  Great  is  wisdom.  Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers. — 


CHAP.  XXI.  1-22. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

ECLECTIC  APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  Till-  IIIST<  >RY  <  >F  DAVID'S  RKK  IN. 

CHAPS.  XXl-XXIV. 

FIRST    SECTION. 

Three  Years'  Famine  on  account  of  Saul's  Crime  against  the  Oibeonites,  and  Expi 
ation  of  the  Crime. 

CHAP.  XXL  1-14. 

1  THEN  [And]  there  was  a  famine  in  the  days  of  David  three  years,  year  after 
year.     And  David  inquired  [sought  the  law]1  of  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  ;  and  the 
Lord  answered  [Jehovah  said],  //  u  for  Saul  and  for   /<M  bloodv  house   [for  the 

2  blood-guilty  house'-],  because  he  slew  the  Gibeonites.     And    the   king   called    the 
Gibeonites,  and  said  unto  them;  (now  [and3]  the  Gibeonites  were  not  of  tin-  chil 
dren  of  Israel,  but  of  the  remnant  of  the  Amorites  ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  hud 
sworn  unto  them  ;  and  Saul  sought  to  slay  them  in  his  zeal  to  the  children  of  Israel 

3  and  Judah.)     Wherefore  [And]  David  said  unto  the  Gibeonites,  What  shall   I  do 
for  you?  and  wherewith  shall  I  make  the  atonement,  that  ye  may  bless  the  inheri- 

4  tanee  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]?     And  the  Gibeonites  said  unto  him,  We4  will   havo 
no  silver  nor  gold  of  Saul,  nor  of  his  house;  neither  for  us  shalt  thou   kill  any 

5  man  in  Israel.     And  he  said,  What  ye  shall  say,  that  will  I  do  for  you.     And  they 
answered  [said  to]  the  king,  The  man  that  consumed  us,  and  ihat  devised  against 
us  that  we  should  be  destroyed  from  remaining  in  any  of  the  coasts  [in  any  region] 

6  of  Israel,  Let  seven  men  of  his  sons  be  delivered5  unto  us,  and  we  will  hang  them 
up  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Gibeah  of  Saul,  whom  the  Lord  did  choose  [the 

7  chosen  of  Jehovah6].      And  the  king  said,  I  will  give  thnn.     But  [And]  the  king 
spared  Mephibosheth,  the  sou  of  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  because  of  the  Lord's 
[Jehovah's]  oath  that  was  between  them,  between  David  and  Jonathan  the  sou  of 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Yer.  1.  The  phrase:  "to  seek  the  fare"  is  pimply  "  to  go  to  one,"  while  "to  inquire  of  Ood  "  (Q' 
is  "to  investigate,  seek  wisdom  "  at  His  hands.    The  two  verbs  Wp2  and   cm  an-  often  coupled.— TR.J 

*  [Ver.  1.  It  is  better  to  express  in  the  translation  the  idea  of  "guilt"  contained  in  the  D'3°1-  Sept.  renders: 
"on  (7^*)  Saul  and  on  his  house  OJY3)  i?  iniquity  [in  death]  of  blood,"  where  we  may  omit  iv  0a.yar<f  and  airrow 
the  D"D1H  being  taken  as  subject  and  rendered:  "iniquity  of  blood."  Bottcher,  Theniua  and  Wellhausen 

adopt  this  text,  and  render:  "On  Saul  and  on  his  house  is  blood-puiltiness."    This  translation  avoids  the  hard 
expression:  "  the  house  of  blood-guiltiness,"  where  we  should  expect  the  possessive  pronoun.    On  the  other 

hand  the  7X  —  "  concerning"  (Eng.  A.  V. :  "  for")  is  a  correct  expression,  and  the  hardness  of  the  phrase  is  not 

unsuitable  to  an  oracular  response;  the  Heb.  text  is  supported  also  by  Vulg.,  Syr.  and  Chald.— TR.] 

8  (Ver.  2.  Hdttcher's  view,  that  this  parenthesis  is  a  later  insertion,  mav  be  correct,  for  ancient  editors  were 
kCOUStomed  to  make  such  insertions.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  regarding  it  as  an  insertion  (particularly,  as 
a  marginal  gloss),  because  the  Hebrew  historical  style  permits  such  interposed  remarks.  BoUcher  is  unfortu 
nate  iti  charging  a  historical  error  on  our  text  in  that  it  has  "  Amorites"  where  Josh.  ix.  1  sqq.  has  "  Hivites;" 
for  the  name  "  Amorite"  is  sometimes  a  general  one,  given  to  the  dwellers  over  a  largo  area  (see  Art.  Amoritt 
in  Smith's  Bib.-Dict.).  On  the  other  hand  Winer  thinks  that  instead  of  "Hivites"  in  Josh.  ix.  7  should  be  read 
"Amorite." — Tu.J 

4  [  Ver.  4.  Properly :  '•  There  is  not  to  us  silver  and  gold  with  Saul  and  with  his  house,  and  there  is  not  to  us 
a  man  to  kill  in  Israel."  that  is,  as  some  (Thenins,  Erdmann):  "we  have  no  right  to  these  things,"  or,  according 
to  other.*  i  lU'tteher.  Bib.-Com.,  Eng.  A.  V.):  "we  lay  no  claim  to  them." — The  Qeri  "to  us"  is  better  than  the  Ke- 


thib  "to  me."— Tu.J 

he  Kethib  is  Niph   Impf..  the  Qeri  __   , 
6  [Ver.  6.  This  phrase  is  a  strange  one,  ana  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  amend  the  text.    Three  are 


[Ver.  o.  The  Kethib  is  Niph  Impf..  the  Oeri  Hoph.  Impf— TR.] 
[Ver.  6.  This  phrase  is  a  strange  one,  and  various  attempts  hav< 
mentioned  by  Erdmann;  Wellhauseu  proposes  another,  to  read  "Gibeon"  instead  of  "Gibeah,"  and  to  suppose 
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8  Saul.     But  [And]  the  king  took  the  two  sons  of  Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah, 
whom  she  bore  unto  Saul,  Armoni  and  Mephibosheth,  and  the  five  sons  of  Michal 
[Merab7]  the  daughter  of  Saul,  whom  she  brought  up  for  [bare  to]  Adriel  the  son 

9  of  Barzillai  the  Meholathite;  And  he  [pm.  he]  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  Gibeonites,  and  they  hanged  them  in  the  hill  before  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  ;  and 
they  fell  all  seven  together,  and  were  put  to  death  in  the  days  of  harvest,  in   the 

10  first  days,  in  the  beginning  of  the  barley-harvest.8  And  Rizpah  the  daughter  of 
Aiah  took  sackcloth,  and  spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  harvest  until  water  dropped  [poured]  upon  them  out  of  heaven,  and  suffered 
neither  [not]  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field 

Jl  by  night.     And  it  was  told  David  what  Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  the  concu- 

12  bine  of  Saul,  had  done.     And  David  went  and  took  the  bones  of  Saul  and  the 
bones  of  Jonathan  his  son  from  the  men  [citizens9]  of  Jabesh-gilead,  which   [who] 
had  stolen  them  from  the  street  [square]  of  Beth-shan,  where  the  Philistines  had 

13  hanged  them,  when  the  Philistines  had  slain  Saul  in  Gilboa ;  And  he  brought  up 
from  thence  the  bones  of  Saul  and  the  bones  of  Jonathan  his  son  ;  and  they  gathered 

14  the  bones  of  them  that  were  hanged.     And  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  his 
son10  buried  they  in  the  country  [land]  of  Benjamin  in  Zelah  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Kish  his  father ;  and  they  performed  all  that  the  king  commanded.     And   after 
that  God  was  entreated  [  =  listened  to  entreaties]  for  the  laud. 
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Accounts  of  Victorious  Battles  against  the  Philistines. 
Yers.  15-22. 

15  Moreover  [And]  the  Philistines  had  yet  \om.  yet]  war  again   with  Israel;  and 
David  went  down,  and  his  servants  with  him,  and  fought  against  the  Philistines; 

16  and  David  waxed  faint.     And  Ishbi-benob,"  which  was  of  the  sons  of  the  giant, 

the  rest  of  the  verso  an  insertion  from  the  '*  ^H3  of  ver.  9.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
Gibeonites  would  think  Gibeon  or  Gibeah  the  fitter  place  for  the  execution,  and  the  most  natural  emendation 
would  seem  to  be  to  adopt  the  phrase  of  ver.  9,  and  read  :  "in  Gibeah  of  Saul,  in  the  mountain  in  the  presence 
of  Jehovah."  The  phrase .-  "  mountain  of  Jehovah,"  would  require  us  to  suppose  some  particular  mountain  at 
Gibeah  (or  Gibeon)  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  and  we  do  not  know  of  such  a  one. — Tu.] 

7  [Ver.  8.  "Michal"  is  clerical  error  for  "  Merab,"  perhaps,  as  Bottcher  suggests,  from  tho  full  form    3"V*3. — 
The  "brought  up"  of  Eng.  A.  V.  instead  of  '•  bare"  is  an  unwarranted  mistranslation,  intended  (after  the  Chal- 
dee)  to  account  for  the  name  "Michal." — TF.] 

8  [Ver.  ii.  As  Sept.  adds  the  word  "barley"  after  "harvest"  in  ver.  10,  Wellhauscn  would  regard   this   last 
phrase  in  ver.  9  as  a  false  repetition,  especially  as.  if  any  preposition  is  to  be  supplied  here,  it  would  most  natu 
rally  be   |?p  (since  the  preceding  word  ends  with   Q — but  the  Qeri   supplies   3),  find  this  would  not  suit  here. 

But  the  phrase  is  so  natural  a  one  that  there  is  no  pood  ground  for  rejecting  it. — Botteher's  explanation  of  the 
Kethib  DTC^UJ  fvs  dual  is  accepted  by  Erdrnann,  though  the  resulting  sense  is  not  clear  (see  Ewald,  %  269  6). 
The  Qeri  DJ^Dt^,  "the  seven  of  them"  (Eng.  A.  V. :  "all  seven")  seems  better. — TR.] 

0  [Ver.  12.  The  word  hyi  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "citizen"  in  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges  and  Samuel  only. 

As  it  in  such  cases  means  (in  the  plural)  "possessors  of  the  city,"  it  may  throw  light  on  the  civil-political  con 
stitution  of  ancient  city-life.  It  seems  not  to  occur  in  this  sense  in  any  other  Shemitic  language. — TR.J 

10  [Ver.  14.  Sept.  here  inserts:  "and  the  hones  of  the  exposed"  (=  impaled,  hanged),  a  very  natural  insertion 
(and  adopted  by  Bottcher,  Thenius  and  Wellhausen),  but  suspicious  from  its  naturalness.     Bottcher  thinks  that 
the  words  were  purposely  omitted  i  a  what  he  calls  the  "priestly  recension"  of  the  Book  of  Samuel,  because 
offence  was  taken  at  the  burial  of  those  persons  (who  were  slain  as  an  expiation)  along  with  Saul  and  Jonathan; 
against  which  Thenius  remarks  that  the  omission  would  have  been  very  unwise  in  the  face  of  the  preceding 
narrative.    B;it  the  bones  of  the  seven  may  have  been  gathered  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Saul  and  Jona 
than  without  being  interred  in  the  same  place  with  them. — TR.] 

11  [Ver.  1C.  The  strange  form  of  this  name  has  suggested  emendations  of  the  text.    The  Syriac  (followed  by 
its  copyist  the  Arabic)  omits  it  altogether,  Vulg.  and  Chalcl.  are  as  Heb.,  Sept.  has  Jesbi.     Wellhausen  proposes 
to  read  :  3J3   OBH,  "  and  they  sat  down  in  Gob"  (taking  Noh  as  error  for  Gob\  and  to  place  this  after  the  "  with 
him"  in  ver.  15;  and  in  the  "111  HLn1  he  would  see  the  name  of  the  giant,  and  perhaps  some  verb,  as  "and  he 

'  T          '       T — 

arose."  The  sentence  would  then  read:  "  David  went  down  and  his  servants  with  him,  and  they  sat  down  [  = 
took  position]  in  Gob,  and  fought  against  the  Philistines;  and  there  arose  [here  the  man's  name],  who  was  of 
the  sons,"  etc.  Similar  to  this  is  the  emendation  proposed  in  Bib.-Com.:  "And  David  waxed  faint.  So  they 
halted  [  =  sat  down]  in  Gob.  And  there  was  a  man  (in  Gob),  which  was  of  the  sons,"  etc.;  instead  of  changing 
the  "  David  waxed  faint"  (as  Wellhausen  does),  this  reading  supplies  the  phrase:  "and  there  was  a  man." 
These  are  both  ingenious,  and  to  both  there  nre  objections.  The  dislocation  of  a  phrase  supposed  by  Wellhau 
sen  is  not  accounted  for;  and  in  the  other  reading  the  statement  that  the  man  was  in  Gob  is  unnatural  ("since  he 
was  not  residing  there,  but  had  come  with  the  army),  and  David's  weariness  (which  more  naturally  explains  the 
giant's  attack  on  him)  is  given  merely  as  the  reason  for  the  army's  halting.  It  is  likely  that  the  text  is  corrupt 
(and  the  corruption  must  have  been  made  before  the  Sept.  translation  was  made),  the  phrase  :  "  David  was  weary" 
receives  no  explanation  as  it  stands,  and  the  "lEN'l  supposes  another  verb  before  it ;  but  a  satisfactory  emen 
dation  has  not  yet  been  proposed,  though  Wellhausen's  seems  the  least  objectionable.— Instead  of  the  second 


we  should  probably  read      pW  (so  perhaps  Sept.).— TB.] 


CHAP.  xxi.  1-22. 
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the  weight  of  whose  spear  weighed  [was]  three  hundred  shekels  of  brass  in  weight 
[pm.  in  weight],  he  being  girded  with  a  new  mord,  thought  to  have  slain   David. 

17  But  [And]  Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah  suecored  him,  and  smote  the  Philistine  and 
killed  him.     Then  the  men  of  David  sware  unto  him,  saying,   Thou  shalt  go  no 

18  more  out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou  quench  not  the  light  of  Israel.     And  it  came 
to  pass  after  this,  that  there  was  again  a  battle  with  the  Philistines  at  (Job;  then 

19  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  slew  Saph,  which  was  of  the  sons  of  the  giant.     And 
there  was  again  a  battle  in  Gob  witli   the  Philistines,  where   [jind]   Klhanan'2  the 
son  of  Jaare-oregim  [Jair],  a  [the]  Bethlehemite,  slew  the  brother  of  [»,wi.  the  bro 
ther  of]  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was   like    a   weaver's   beam. 

20  And  there  was  yet  a  battle  in  Gath,  where  [and  then1]  was  a  man  of  i/n-nt  stature, 
that  had  on  every  [each]  hand  six  finders,  and  on  every  [each]  foot  six  toes,  four 

21  and  twenty  in  number;  and  he  also  was  born  to  the  giant.     And  when  [.nit.  when] 
he  defied  Israel,  [ins.  and]  Jonathan  the  son  of  Shimeah  the  brother  of  David  slew 

22  him.     These  four  were  born  to  the  giant  in  Gath,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  David, 
and  by  the  hand  of  his  servants. 

12  [Ver.  10.  The  text  here  is  generally  regarded  as  corrupt,  the  nrfiihn  )"'inL'  mnnife-tly  :i  rep.-titi.in  of  the 
last  word  of  the  verse.  Whether  then  \ve  are  to  adopt  the  text  of  1  Chron.  xx.  5:  "Ami  Klhanan  ili>-  -«\\  <•!' .lair 
Blew  Lahmi  the  brother  of  (Joliath  the  <;ittite."  or  to  regard  the  latter  as  a  e,,nieetnral  ein<-iida:i..n  »\  ours,  «r, 
finally,  to  Consider  them  both  as  cornipti..!^  ,,f  ,.iu-  original,  it  i*  hard  t.i  deejde.  H-.tfli-T  reads:  -  Klhanan  the 
Bon  of  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite  slew  Goliath,'1  <•/<•.,  and  identifies  Klhanan  \vith  1'avid.  mi  uln.-h  -•••  inm-l:.t..r's 

note  in  the  Exposition.     Against  the  readini:  «f  "  <  hronie|e>"  i-  tin-  faet  tliat  it  i-  tl MSI.  r.  a-niiist  out-  is  the 

improbability  of  the  existence  of  two  (Joliaths,  or  of  the  identity  of  Klhanan  and  l>avid.  Hut  th<--<-  | <v- upp..- i- 
tions  are  nil  manifestly  untrustworthy.  Se.-  F.r.lin.um"-  discussion  in  th«'  ]'..\]">-iti<>!i.  and  for  van. MIS  other 
Yiews  sue  Puole's  Synopsis. — Here  and"  in  ver.  IS  .some  MSS.  have  JW;  instead  of  (i,,l>.— TK.J 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

On  the  sortion  Chs.  xxi.-xxiv.  :iml  its  relation 
to  the  preceding  narration,  see  Introduction,  j>. 
21  sqq.  [Though  I>r.  Krdmann's  statement  of 
his  view — that  these  chapters  present  six  sections 
arranged  in  elaborate  syininctrv,  (Voin  the  point 
of  view  of  theocratic  historiography — is  very  in 
genious,  a  comparison  between  these  sections  and 
similar  ones  in  "Chronicles"  and  ".Judges,"' 
makes  it  at  least  not  improbable,  that  they  consti 
tute  an  appendix  of  materials  for  which  no  con 
venient  place  was  found  in  the  body  of  the  his- 
torv.  This  appendix  is  thus  not  accidental,  is 
truly  theocratic  (since  it  gives  various  sides  of 
David's  character  and  life,  as  theocratic  king), 
onlv  has  not  the  somewhat  artificial  arrangement 
that  Dr.  Krdrnann  proposes. — Tu.]. 

1.  Ch.  xxi.  1-14.  The  three  years' famine,  and 
the  erpintinn  of  a  crime  committed  by  Saul 
against  the  Oibeonites. — Ver.  1.  In  the  days 
of  David,  an  indefinite  phrase,  which  does  not 
help  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  following  occur 
rence.  *  The  mention  of  Mephiboshethin  ver.  7 
shows  that  it  must  be  subsequent  to  the  narrative 
of  ch.  ix . ,  where  David's  first  acquaintance  with 
the  young  prince  is  described.  It  is  to  be  put 
perhaps  before  Absalom's  conspiracy  (Ew.),  since 
Shimei's  words  (xvi.  7,  8)  may  refer  to  the  exe 
cution  here  narrated,  though  also  to  the  deaths 
of  Abnerand  Ishboshcth.— And  David  sought 
the  face  of  the  Lord — by  prayer  he  endea 
vored  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  judgment.  The 
answer  is  given  bv  the  oracle  [Urim  and  Thum- 
mim]  consulted  through  the  high-priest:  "con 
cerning  Saul  and  the  house  of  blood-guilt,"  f 


*  [The  whole  phrase  rather  indicates  that  the  ehro- 
nol.ii:ieal  order  is  here  not  observed  (Bib.-Com.). — Tn.l 

t  Sept.:  "  on  Saul  and  on  his  house  is  blood-guilti 
ness."  See  "  Text,  and  Gram."— TH.] 


the  house  on  which  rested  blood-guiltiness;  cotnp. 
the  phrases  "  city  of  blood  "  Kzek.  xxii.'J;  xxiv. 
(>,'.),  "man  of  blood"  '2  Sam.  xvi.  7.  S. — Be 
cause  he  slew  the  Qibeonites,  a  fact  of 
which  we  have  no  account. '  Yer.  '2  -tate-  only 
the  motive  of  this  act  of  Saul.i  The  <  iiheonites 
are  here  termed  a  remnant  of  the  Amoritos.  Ac 
cording  to  Josh.  ix.  .'!  '27  an  oath  wa-  >\vorn  to 
these  "  Non-Israelites "  that  they  should  not  he. 
slain;  com  p.  especially  ver.  'JO.  They  are  there 
called  "  Hivites,"  while  here  they  are  designated 
by  the  general  name  "  Amoritos'  i  Kw. '.  under 
which  all  the  Canaanitish  tribes  are  oftm  em 
braced  (Keili  [though  in  other  cases  the  A  mo- 
rites  are  distinguished  as  a  separate  tribe  from  the 
Hivites.— Tu.]  And  Saul  sought  to  slay 
them,  that  is,  to  exterminate  them.  Theniua 
:  regards  this  statement  as  contradictory  of  the  fact 
I  narrated  [since  he  would  not  incur  blood-guilti- 
ness  by  merely  .sv.-A'/n//  to  slay  them],  and  pro- 

I loses  to  read  "exterminate"];  instead  ot  "slay,"; 
nit   no  contradiction   exists,  for,  as    Bottchcr   re 
marks,  "  it  is  intended  in  the  words  '  in  his  zeal  ' 
i  only  to  give  the  invtiir  of  the  nHi'ini>(    [and   it   is 
not  said  that  the  attempt    did    not    succeed.].'' 
I  Saul's  zeal  ''for  the  children  of  Israel   and  ,Iu- 
;  dah  "?    consisted   in   an   attempt   i  in   accordance 
with  Dent.  vii.  2,  24)  to  cleanse  the  Lord's  people 


*  [Abarbnnol  'in  Patriokl  thinks  they  were  slain  when 
the  priests  were  put  to  death  ^l  Sam.  xxii.i  in  Nob;  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  history.—  TR.| 

t  [The  way  in  which  this  statement  is  introduced  : 
"And  the  <;ii>eonites  were  not  Israelites."  shows  not  so 
much  that  the  hook  of  Joshua  was  not  a  part  of  tho 
same  work  a*  the  Hooka  of  Samuel  (Bib.  Com.},  as  that 
the  present  Book  of  Joshua  was  not  in  existence  when 
our  narrative  was  written.  —  TR.| 


instead  of 

C  ITheword  "  Jndah  "  is  perhaps  a  later  addition  after 
the  division  of  the  kingdom,  since  the  phrase  "  children 
of  Israel"  would  in  Saul  and  David's  time  include  the 
whole  nation.—  TB.] 
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from  the  remnant  of  the  heathen,  as  He  purified 
the  land  from  the  necromancers  and  soothsayers 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  3)  according  to  the  law.  He  thus 
"sought"  to  exterminate  the  Gibeonites,  but  his 
attempt  did  not  succeed,  as  the  presence  of  these 
Gibeonites  shows.  Wherewith  shall  I  ap 
pease?  namely,  the  anger  of  the  Lord  against 
this  deed,  comp.  Josh.  ix.  19,  20.  ''So  that  ye 
may  then  bless  the  Lord's  inheritance,"  literally  : 
"bless  ye."  The  Imperative  "is  a  curt  and 
vigorous  expression,  indicating  a  certain  result,  a 
Future  Imperative,  as  it  were"  (Ew.  \  347  a). — 
Ver.  4.  Literally  :  "  there  is  not  to  me  *  silver 
and  gold  with  Saul  and  with  his  house,"  that 
is,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  have  no  right  to 
it,  according  to  Numb.  xxxv.  31.  [They  would 
not  take  money  as  compensation  for  murder. 
The  custom  of  so  compensating  by  money  was 
common  in  ancient  times,  and  its  existence  is 
supposed  in  the  law  above  quoted.  See  Art. 
Blood,  Ik'rntyer  of,  in  Smith's  Bib.-Dict. — TR.]. 
And  we  have  ho  right  to  kill  any  one  in 
Israel,  that  is,  it  is  not  permitted  us  without 
more  ado  to  execute  blood-revenge  for  the  murder 
of  our  people;  their  wrong,  they  thus  intimate, 
must  be  expiated  by  blood,  but  they  cannot  pro 
ceed  without  the  consent  and  command  of  the 
king.f  The  king's  question :  What  say  ye 
then  that;t  I  shall  do  for  you  ?  assumes  the 
necessity  of  blood-expiation,  and  asks  them  to 
explain  themselves  more  distinctly,  since  it  is-, 
His  duty  thus  to  make  expiation,  and  so  relieve 
the  land  of  the  famine.  [We  may  also  render, 
as  in  Eng.  A.  V. :  ''what  ye  say,  I  will  do."  — 
TR.]. — Ver.  5.  As  to  the  man$  (Saul)  that 
consumed  us;  it  appears,  then,  that  Saul  had 
broken  the  power  of  this  tribe  by  his  bath  of 
blood.  "  And  who  devised  against  us,  that  we 
should  be  destroyed, ||  so  as  not  to  stand  in  all 
the  territory  of  Israel."  Comp.  Josh.  ix.  15, 
20. — Ver.  6.  The  Apodosis.  For  the  blood 
wrongfully  shed  by  Saul,  blood  must  flow  from 
his  house  in  return  ;  according  to  Numb.  xxxv. 
31,  33  homicide  was  to  be  expiated  by  death 
[but  the  death  of  the  murderer,  not  of  "his  kin 
dred  ;  it  is,  however,  intimated  in  ver.  1  that 
Saul's  kindred  had  shared  in  the  murderous 
act. — TR.].  The  execution  was  to  be  by  hang 
ing  with  extended  limbs,  crucifixion  [impaling, 
so  the  term  oravp6u  used  for  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ. — Tn.].  They  demand  seven  men  of  Saul's 
sons.  The  sacred  number  seven  is  determined 
by  the  significance  of  this  punishment,  as  work  in 

*  The  Kethih  Sing,  "to  me  "  (indicating  the  one  per 
son  speaking  for  all)  is  to  bo  preferred  to  the  Qeri  Flu. 
"to  UP"  [as  in  Eng.  A.  V.],  which  is  an  imitation  of  the 
following  "  to  us." 

t  [According  to  other?  (Bib.-Com.)  their  meaning  is 
that,  it  is  not  against  the  nation  Israel,  but  against  the 
individual  Saul,  that  they  cry  for  vengeance,  which  is 
better.— TR.] 

J  ^3  is  omitted  before  the  Imperf.,  as  sometimes  oc 
curs  when  the  dependent  sentence  expresses  a  process 
or  obligation ;  comp.  Lev.  ix.  6;  Ew.  §336  b. 

§  ty'XH  is  asyndetically  preposed  Accus.  Absolute, 

•    T 

defined  by  "  his  sons  "  in  ver.  6.    Ges.  g  145,  2. 

I!  U"19Bfo  depends  on  H3T  with  omission  of  "3.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  supply  the  1  consec  of  the  Perfect, 
(Then.),  or  to  read  OTD$S  (Ew.,  Bottcher), 


the  service  of  God,  whereby  God's  wrath  was  to 
be  appeased.  Th?y  were  to  be  hung  up  to  the 
Lord  (comp.  ver.  9  ':  before  the  Lord,"  Numb. 
xxv.  4),  in  God's  honor,  to  appease  His  anger, 
in  Gibeah  of  Saul,  because  that  was  the 
home  of  Saul's  house,  on  which  the  blood-guilt 
rested.  The  anointed  of  the  Lord  need  not 
be  regarded  as  '''  holy  irony"  (Keil).  Saul  was 
really  the  anointed  of  the  Lord ;  all  the  more  must 
there  be  such  expiation  by  blood  to  the  Lord  for 
his  sin  as  the  Lord's  Anointed.  Exception  has 
been  taken  to  this  designation  of  Saul  by  non- 
Israelites,  and  various  conjectures*  made  to  set  it 
aside  :  Bottcher  makes  the  adjective  plural :  "we 
will  hang  them  as  the  Lord's  chosen  ones" 
(after  the  Sept.) ;  Houbigant  [and  Dathe]  :  "ac 
cording  to  the  word  (oracular  utterance)  of  the 
Lord;"  Then.,  Ew.  [Bib.-Com.']  :  "in  the  moun 
tain  of  the  Lord,"  the  place  of  prayer  on  the 
mountain  at  Gibeah  (1  Sam.  x.  5);  if  any  change 
is  to  be  made,  the  last  conjecture  is  preferable, 
because  it  demands  only  the  dropping  of  a  single 
letter. — David  declares  himself  ready  to  satisfy 
this  demand  immediately. — Ver.  7.  From  the 
members  of  Saul's  house  he  excepts  only  Mephi- 
bosheth  on  account  of  his  oath  to  his  father  Jona 
than  (ISam.  xviii.3;  xx.8,  16;  xxiii.  18). — Ver. 
8.  Members  of  Saul's  house  doomed  to  death : 
two  sons  of  Rizpah  f,  Saul's  concubine  (comp. 
ver.  11  and  iii.  7),  and  five  sons  of  Merab. 
The  name  Michal  in  our  text  is  obviously  a  copy 
ist's  error,  for  Saul's  oldest  daughter,  given  in 
marriage  to  the  Meholathite  Adriel  of  Abel- 
Meholah  in  Issachar,  and  named  Merab,  1  Sam. 
xviii.  19.  The  Chald.  has:  "the  sons  of  Merab, 
whom  Michal  had  brought  up,"  a  baseless  attempt 
to  retain  the  text  reading.  [This  is  followed  by 
Eng.  A.  V.  Render:  sons  of  Merab,  whom  she 
bare  to  Adriel.— TR.].— Ver.  9.  And  they 
crucified  them  on  the  mountain,  namely, 
near  Gibeah  (1  Sam.  x.  5)  before  the  Lord,  at 
the  place  there  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God, 
which  was  indicated  by  an  altar.  Retaining  the 
text  J,  render:  "they fell  sevenfold  at  once,"  that 
is,  ''  by  sevens,  in  the  same  manner"  (as  the  Dual 
denotes).  [This  rendering  of  the  Kethib  or 
text:  "by  sevens"  is  not  appropriate  here,  since 
there  was  only  one  "seven,"  and  it  is  better  to 
adept  the  Qeri  or  margin:  "the  seven  of  them" 
(Philippson)  or  "  all  seven"  (Eng.  A.  V.,  Cahen). 
— TR]. — The  execution  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
harvest  §  (Keil,  Bib.  Arch.  II.  \  118,  Winer  L  340 
[Smith's  Bib.-Dict.,  Art.  Agriculture']).  This 
chronological  statement  serves  to  define  the  fol 
lowing  procedure  of  Rizpah  (Thenius). — Ver.  10. 
Touching  picture  of  Rizpah's  maternal  grief. 


*  Bottch.:  'TT13;  Houb.  ;  "OHS  ;  Then.:  1513.  [See 
"  Text,  and  Gram.':—  TR.] 

f  \Bib  Com.  suggests  that,  as  Aiah  occurs  a?  ft  [mascu 
line]  Horite  name  (in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24),  Rizpah  may  have 
been  a  foreigner,  and  this  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
selecting  her  sons  as  victims.  —  TR.] 

is  with  Bottcher  to  be  retained 


J  Kethib.  : 
against  the  Qeri  0^312?,  since  the  Dual  properly  de 

notes  what  is  repeated  in  equal  measure  according  to  the 
number  (Bottcher). 

I  rhr\r\  (not  Qeri  with  3)  is  adverbial  Accusative- 
Ges.  (TllS,'  2. 


CHAP.  XXI.  1-22. 


5G1 


She  took  the  sackcloth,  a  rough,  hairy  cloth 
u-tvl  in  mourning  (the  Art.  points  out  that  it  was 
the  cloth  usual  on  such  occasions)  and  spread 
it  out  on  the  rock,  lor  a  bed  for  herself;  she 
wished  to  remain  all  the  time  hy  the  corpses,  in 
order  to  protect  them  against  beasts  and  birds; 
it  \vas  regarded  as  the  greatest  disgrace  for  corpses 
to  be  left  unburicd,  a  prcv  to  ravenous  birds  and 
beasts,  1  Sam.xvii.  44.— The  law  (I)eut.  xxi.  '2'2 
sq.)  that  the  hanged  were  not  to  be -left  overnight 
on  the  stake,  but  to  be  buried  before  the  evening, 
did  not  apply  here,  because  the  exhibition  of  the 
executed  persons  as  a  propitiatory  ottering  was 
necessarv  till  the  appearance  of  the  sign  that  tin- 
plague  had  ceased.  From  the  beginning  of 
harvest  till  water  poured  down  on  them 
from  heaven,  *.  c.,  the  bodies  hung  till  rain  de 
scended  on  the  parched  laud  as  sign  that  Clod's 
anger  was  appeased.  The  text  says  neither  that 
the  rain  came  immediately  after  the  execution 
(Josephus,  Cler.,  Ew.,  Buttcher),  nor  that  it  did 
not  come  till  the  usual  rain-sea<on,  October  (Then- 
ius).  [We  therefore  do  not  know  how  long  Ki/.- 
pah  kept  her  watch. — Tn.J — Vers.  1 1-14.  Hear 
ing*  of  Rizpah's  touching  care  of  the  bodies, 
David  provided  for  their  burial  together  with  the 
honen  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  which  for  this  pur 
pose  he  caused  to  be  brought  from  .Jabesh  in 
Gilead.  [He  thus  honored  the  maternal  faithful 
ness  and  showed  that  he  chcri.-hcd  no  ill-will 
against  the  house  of  Saul  (Patrick). — Tu.].— 
Ver.  12.  [David  takes  part  personally  in  the 
matter].  He  took  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jona 
than  from  the  citizens  of  Jabesh,  see  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  8  sq.  There  it  is  said  ( vcr.  KM  that  the 
Philistines  fastened  the  corpses  on  the  will  of 
Bothshan.  This  is  not  contradicted  by  the  state 
ment  here  that  the  Jabeshites  had  stolen  tin- 
corpses  (i.  c.,  taken  them  away  secretly)  from  the 
square;  for  this  "public  square"  (3T"P)  is  not  the 
market-place  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  but  the 
open  place  at  or  before  the  gate  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  (i; 
Neh.  viii.  1,  15,  10>>,  where  the  people  were  accus 
tomed  to  assemble,  and  where  they  might  see  the 
bodies  hungf  on  the  wall.— ''When  (QV3)  the 
Philistines  had  slain  Said,"  not  "on  the  day 
when,"  but  "at  the  time,"  pince  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8 
sqq.)  the  hanging  up  of  the  corpses  did  not  take 
place  till  the  day  after  the  battle. — Ver.  1-1. 
They  buried  the  'bones  of  Saul  and  Jona 
than ;  from  ver.  13  we  must  suppose  that  the 
hones  of  the  seven  executed  men  were  also  buried. 
[Sept.  adds:  ''and  the  bones  of  the  hanged," 
which  some  critics  insert  in  the  Hebrew  text; 
Dr.  Erdmann  thinks  the  insertion  unnecessary, 
because  the  fact  would  be  taken  for  granted.  But 
it  is  not  clear  that  the  bones  of  the  seven  were 
interred  along  with  those  of  Jonathan  and  Saul : 


*  On  the  construction  of  1JH  with  J"IK  see  Gt-s.  \  143, 
1  a.  [According  to  Gesenius  the  7\X  here  introduces 

ill.-  A.'C  i<:itivo  of  limitation;  according  to  others  (not 
so  well;  the  Nominative. — TR.] 

t  Kothih  D*Sn  is  the  Heb.  form  (from  nSfi),  the 
Q<--ri  DtttSfl  th^Aramaizing form;  see  Ges.J  75^22;  Ew. 
\ 252  a—  Instead  of  Keth.  '2H  DU  read  Qeri  '3  T\~U 
the  Art.  being  out  of  place  before  '£). 
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they  may  have  been  put  into  a  Ropnra'e  sepulchre. 
— Tu.]—  In  Zelah;  the  locality  of  this  rity  in 
unknown.  Comp.  Josh,  xviii.  'JS. 

2.  Vers.  l-".-22.  fit<llrl<lnnl  hcmir  <1,;;1*  In  (he 
Philintinevcars.  This  chronicle-like  s  ctiou  i  and 
so  the  similar  section  xxiii.  s  :;'.n  j^  probably 
taken  from  a  wriiiug  that  contained  a  hi-'.orie.-d- 
slatistical  collection  of'David's  wars  and  of  the 
exploits  of  his  warriors  As  the  tbr. •••  <\>  <  >\*  here 
described  (vers.  ls-22)  are  attached  in  1  <  lir.  xx. 
4-S  to  the  histnrv  of  the  Ammoiiit  Syrian  war 
(eoiup.  xii.  2ii-;»l  ),  this  collection  may  he  roujec- 
tured  to  b.-long  to  a  fuller  chronirle'of  hav'id'n 
wars,  to  whieh  may  have  belonged  al-o  the  sec 
tions  v.  17-2") ;  viii.  1  1  1;  x.  l-'.i;  xii.  '_''»  :'>',  in 
which  the  wars  against  the  Philistines  and  other 
nations  are  narrated. 

a.  Vers.  !•">  17.  1'lrplnit  of  Abtnlt'ti  ii\  a  new 
war  again<t  the  I'hili-iiues.  The  "again"  cannot 
possiMy  refer  chronologically  to  the  immrdiat.  ly 
preceding  narrative,  In  it  indicates  thai  the  f<.|  hav 
ing  is  a  fragment  from  a  hUtorv  of  I'hilisliue 
wars.  Comp.  tin-  "again"  in  v.  --•  Probably 
this  fragment  belongs  chronologically  in  the-ronp 
v.  l-v-'J"),  in  favor  of  which  is  the  fact  that  I 'avid 
is  hen-  already  king  of  all  l^ra  1.  .-'nice  he  is 
called  i  ver.  17)  the  "light  of  1-racl."  Cmnp.  v. 
1-,°,.— And  David  was  weary.  A  Phili-tine 
giant  essaved  to  take  advantage  of  this  weariness 
of  David,"  and  kill  him.  Hi-  name  was  /,-/,' 
/i'//),  not  Itlthn  at  y«l)  (!>.-  Wettei,  "fur  neither 
the  fact  that  he  was  li»rn  at  \»>>,  imr  that  the 
incidi-nt  ruv.v/-/-.v/  tit  \"li  ither--i<no  t'<  '••••!  sup 
position  )  could  be  *<i  expp-scd  "  iTheniu-  The 
name  i  not  to  be  read  with  Yulg.  [and  1'ng.  A. 
V.]  Jisliibenobi  perhaps  means:  '*  the  dweller  Oil 
the  height"  i(Jesei).);  lie  probably  lived  on  a 
high,  inaccessible  rock.  [The  name,  which  has 
a  strange  appearance,  is  probably  a  corrupt  read 
ing,  but  it  is  diliicult  to  restore  the  text.  See 
"Text,  and  Gram. M—Tu.]  Who  belonged  to 
the  scions  of  the  Rapha.  one  of  the  giant-race 
of  the  Raphnitcn  [  Kephaim],  who  fonm  d  part  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  comp.  (Jen. 
xiv.  •">;  xv.  'J<>;  Dent.  ii.  11,  2i»;  iii.  11,  i:i;  Jo-h. 
xii.-l;  xiii.  12.  The  name  the  Itnpha,  "the  giant" 
designates  the  ancestor  nf  this  race.  [  Rather  tho 
name  Jlnrajtlni  seems  ln-re  to  designate  simply 
the  father  of  the  four  giants  here  nn  ntioned,  ^ince 
it  is  said  i  ver  22l  that  they  were  born  to  him  in 
(lath.  On  the  old  races  of  Canaan  see  Art. 
Giant*  in  Smith's  Jilh.  Diet.— Tu. )  The  bra/en 
head"  of  his  lance  weighed  three  hundred  she 
kels,  =  eight  pounds,  half  the  weight  of  Go 
liath's,  1  Sam.  xvii.  7.— He  was  girded  with 
a  new  suit  of  armor — so  with  IVittcherwe  are 
to  take  the  Feminine  Adjective  ('T^D.  "new") 

in  a  collective  sense;  comp.  Jadg.  xviii.  11  ;  Dent, 
i.  41.  [The  Heb.  has:  •'  he  was  girt  with  a  new," 
to  which  Eng.  A.  V.  supplies  word;  Philippson 
renders  as  Kottchcr :  "  he  was  newly  armed,"  and 
Wellhausen  wiggests  that  the  word  means  not 
"new,"  but  pome  weapon,  not  otherwise  known. 
— Tu.]  "And  he  thought  [  =  purposed]  to  smite 
David  "  (Ew.  g  338  a).— Ver.  17.  Abishai  iuter- 


—  ferrum  hattcc  (Vulg). 
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posed,  and  slew  *  the  giant.  Thereupon  the  men 
of  Israel  swore  that  David  should  not  go  into  bat 
tle  with  them.  Thou  siialt  not  quench  the 
light  of  Israel,  thou  shalt  not  abandon  thyself 
to  death,  and  so  quench  the  light  and  well-being 
that  the  Lord  has  given  Israel  in  thee.  On  the 
designation  of  David  as  the  light  of  Israel,  coinp. 
xxii.  29  and  Ps.  xviii.  29  (28). 

b.  Ver.   18.     The  exploit  of  the   Hushathite 
Sibbech'ii.     Comp.  1  Chr.  xx.  4.     On  Sibbechai, 
one  of  David's   heroes    (1  Chr.   xi.  29)  coinp.  1 
Chr.  xxvii.  11,  where  lie  is  mentioned  as  leader 
of  the  eighth  army-division.    On  "  the  Ilushathi " 
as  patronymic  from  Ilushah  com}).  1  Chr.  iv.  4. 
[The   "Mebunnai"    of  2  Sam.   xxiii.  27   is  pro 
bably  (see  Dr.  Erdmann's  note  there)  corruption 
for  "Sibbechai." — Tu.]. — Instead  of  (Hob,  an  un 
known   place,    the   chronicler   has    Gwr,    which 
Thenius  adopts  here.     But  as   Gob  is  mentioned 
also  in  ver.  19   it  is  better  to  suppose  (Keil)  that 
Gob  was   perhaps   a  small  place  near  Gezer,  the 
old  Canaanitish  royal  city  (Josh.  x.  .32;  xii.  12). 
Perhaps  the  name  may  be  recognized  in  El  Knbab 
on  the  road  from  Ramleh  to  Yalo  [Rob.  III.  143, 
144]. — Saph  =*S'ip/)ai  of  Chron.,   which  is   the 
"older  form"  (Bottcher). 

c.  Ver.  19.    The  exploit  of   Elhannn.     lie  is 
called  the  son  of  Jaare  oregira.  1  Chr.  xx.  5 
has  ''son  of  Jair"  without  the  "Oregirn."      This 
latter  is  here  evidently  a  repetition  by  error  from 
the  following  line.    Further,  instead  of  "  Elhanan 
the  Bethlehemite  slew  Goliath"  Chron.  has  "  El- 
banan  slew  Ijahrni  the  brother  of  Goliath."  f     The 
question   is,  whether  our  text  gives  the  original 
reading,    and    Chron.    has    changed    it    (Berth., 
Bottch.,  E\vr.,  Then.,  the  last  against  his  former 
view),  or   Chron.   has  the  original   and  our  text 
lias  been  changed  (Piscator,  Cler.,  Mich.,  Movers, 
formerly  Then.,  Keil).      In  the   former  case,  the 
clmnge  of  text  in  Chron.  is  attributed  to  the  diffi 
culty  felt  in  the  statement  that  Elhanan  killed  a 
giant  Goliath,  in  connection  with  David's  combat 
with  Goliaih   (1  Sam.  xvii.),  it  being  maintained 
that  our  text  could  not  have  originated  from  that 
of   Chron.     But  the  supposition  of   a   designed 
falsification  of   text   by  the  Chronicler  is  to  be 
rejected  so  long  as  the  origination  of  our  text 
admits  of  explanation.     If  the  above-mentioned 
error    [insertion  of  Grcgim]    crept  into   our  text 
even    in    the    statement   of    Elhanan's    descent, 
this    favors    the    conjecture    that   the   following 
words  also  (given  correctly  in  Chron.)  have  under 
gone  change.     Now  there  is  an  Elhanan  of  Beth 
lehem,  who  is   mentioned  among  David's  army- 
leaders,  xxiii.  24  (comp.  1  Chr.  xi.  26).     When 
the  error    above-mentioned   had   gotten   in,   the 
result  might  easily  be  that  a  transcriber  thinking 
of  the  Elhanan  of  xxiii.  24,  would  add  the  local 
designation  Bethlehemite,  and,  having  in  mind  the 
verbal  agreement  of  the  descriptions  of  Lahmi's 
spear  and  Goliath's  ( 1  Sam.  xvii.  7),  would  change 
the  "  brother  of  Goliath  "  into  "  Goliath."     Fur- 


*  [Patrick  would  render:  "  Ahishai  helped  him,  and 
he  (David)  slow  the  Philistine,"  in  order  to  explain  the 
mention  of  David  in  ver.  22.  The  Heb.  does  not  cer 
tainly  decide  this  point,  but  more  probably  Ahishai  is 
said  to  be  the  slayer.  —  TR.] 


t  sam.  :  nSj  nx  ' 


rra  ;  chron.  : 


ther,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  were  two  giants 
named  Goliath.     As  for  the  view  that  vers.  19,  21 
"  contain  the  true  old  model  of  the  elaborate  de 
scription  in  1  Sam.  xvii."  (Then.),  and  that  the 
latter   (notwithstanding  the   historical   fact  that 
underlies  it),  has,  it  may  be  conjectured,  borrowed 
especially  the  giant's  name  from  these  verses  ( Ew., 
Then.) — against  this  is  that  (apart  from  the  men 
tion  here  of  two  giants,  and  the  description  of  the 
giant  in  ver.  20,  which  does  not  suit  the  Goliath 
of  1  Sam.  xvii.)   neither  in  ver.  19  or  ver.  21  is 
David  named   as  the  victorious  warrior,  but  two 
heroes,  Elhanan  and  Jonathan,  are  the  conquerors. 
[The  old  opinion  (Chald. :  "and  David,  son  of 
Jesse  the  veil- weaver  of  the  sanctuary,  of  Beth 
lehem,  killed  Goliath,"   and   so  Rashi)  that  El 
hanan  is  David,  is  adopted  and  pressed  by  Bott., 
who  renders:  "and  Elhanan,  son  of  Jesse,  killed 
Goliath."     After  referring  to  the  fact  that  a  man 
often  had  two  names,  he  gives  six  reasons  for  his 
identification    of    Elhanan    and    David:    1)  the 
mention  of  David   in  ver.  22  can  not,  he  says,  be 
otherwise  explained. — But  see  note  on  ver.   17, 
and,    further,   this  insertion  of  David  does  not 
necessarily  imply  more  than  a  general  sharing  by 
him  in  the  exploits.     2)  Two  other  sous  of  Jesse 
have  names  containing  EL. — This  proves  nothing 
for  the  remaining  sons.     3)  Persons  ill-disposed 
towards  David  call  him  simply  "son  of  Jesse" 
(Ben- Jesse),  having  forgotten  his  old  name  (El 
hanan),    and  avoiding   his   later,    happier  name 
(David).     Here  that  an  earlier  name  was  forgot 
ten  is  assumed   without  a   shadow   of  evidence. 
4)  In  our  passage,  something  must  have  stood  in 
the  place  of  the  corrupt  Oreyim,  and  what  can  it 
have  been    but:  "he    is    David"    ("in  N1H)  ?— 
There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  anything  stood 
there.     5)  In  xxiii.  24  we  find:  "Elhanan  the 
son  of  Dodo,"  which,  says  Bottcher,  is  for  *'E1- 
hanan,   son  of  David,"   and   this   (combining  1 
Chron.  xi.  26)  is  for:  "Elhanan,  son  of  Jesse,  he 
is   David  of  Bethlehem." — But   the   change   of 
Dodo  into  David  is  unwarranted,   and  the  rest 
arbitrary.     0)  The  text  of  Chron.  is  corrupt,  for 
ours  could  not  have  come  from  it. — Thus  Bottcher 
builds  his  opinion  on  a  series  of  arbitrary  assump 
tions.     As  Thenius  remarks,  this  sudden  and  iso 
lated  change  of  name  (from  David  to  Elhanan) 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  strange  and  mis 
leading. — The  text  is  difficult,  and  no  satisfactory 
account  of  it  has  been  given.     All  that  is  clear  is 
that  Elhanan  killed  a  giant.     See  "Text,  and 
Gram." — Tn.] 

d.  Vers.  20,  21.  The  exploit  of  Jonathan,  Da 
vid's  nephew.  There  was  again  a  battle  with 
the  Philistines  in  Gath.  According  to  the  text* 
probably :  "  there  was  a  man  of  measures,  exten- 
ions"  [Eng.  A.  V. :  of  great  stature],  so  De  Dieti, 
Maurer,  Movers,  Ew.,  $  177  a.  Bertneau  and 
Thenius  render :  ''a  man  of  length;"  Bottcher: 
'  a  man  of  strife,"  a  quarrelsome  fellow,  bully. 
Six  fingers  and  six  toes,  an  abnormity  that 
"las  always  occurred,  and  still  occurs.  Pliny 


*  Kethib  :  rifD  probably  =  j"10,  as  archaic  or  Ara 
maic  Plural  (for  which  Chron.  has  Sing.  HIlO),  "  exten 
sions  ;"  Berth,  and  Then,  take  Oeri  f  1T3  (=  rHH  of 

IT  T  • 

hron ),    "length;"    BSttcher:    Kethib    r~T2  =  THE 
contention." 


CHAP.  XXI.  1-22. 
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Nat.  XI.  43)  mentions  aedigiti,  six-fingered 
Romans.— Ver.  21.  He  was  killed  by  Jonathan, 
son  of  Shirnea  (called  Shimeah  in  xiii.  3,  and 
Shamrnah  in  1  Sam  xvi.  9),  Jesse's  third  son.— 
[In  our  text  he  w  called  Shimei,  in  the  margin 
Shimea.— TR.] 

\'er.  22.  Concluding  remark.  These  four. 
Literally:  "as  to  these  four  (Aeeus.),  they  were 
the  scions  of  the  Ruphn"  descendants  of  the  race 
of  Rephaim  at  Gath,  remains  of  the  pre-Canaan- 
itish  inhabitants,  distinguished  by  their  gigantic 
size.  See  Josh.  xi.  22.— The  phrase:  "by  the 
hand  of  David,"  refers,  not  to  his  personal  con 
flict  with  Ishbobenob,  ver.  1<>  (Then.,  Keil),  but 
to  the  fact  that  his  heroL-s  killed  these  giants  un 
der  him  as  commander. 


HISTORICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  blood-guilt  that  Saul  had  brought  on 
his  house  by  slaying  the  Gibeonites  was  pro 
duced  by  his  perverted  zeal  for  the  purity  of 
God's  people  and  for  the  Lord's  honor;  the 
means  he  chose  thereto  were  violation  of  oath 
(Josh,  ix.)  and  murder.  The  result  of  this  crime 
of  the  king  of  Israel,  the  representative  of  the 
people  of  God,  was  God's  wrath  on  the  land 
announced  in  the  famine.  A  dark  shadow  hen- 
passes  from  Saul's  time  over  into  David's,  in  the 
account  of  which  the  following  fundamental 
thoughts  are  interwoven.  1)  Zeal  for  the  Lord 
and  His  cause  must  not  be  conjoined  with  sin; 
if  the  good  end  makes  holy  the  bad  means,  the 
bail  means  makes  unholv  and  void  the  good  end. 
2)  God's  anger  cannot  fail  against  crime  com 
mitted  in  ostensible  zeal  for  the  honor  of  His 
kingdom  ;  in  men's  eyes  the  evil  may  ;issuine  the 
appearance  of  the  alleged  holy  end,  in  (rod's  eyes 
the  evil  impulses  in  the  human  heart  are  evident  ; 
the  punishment  may  delay,  but  comes  in  its  time 
in  all  its  severity.  3)  He  who  sheds  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  His  blood  be  shed  (Gen.  ix.  5,  <>>, 
because  man  is  made  in  Clod's  image,  and  murder 
is  therefore  a  crime  against  the  holy  God  Him 
self.  Such  a  crime  Saul  committed  against  the 
Gibeonites,  for  the  law  of  extermination  did  not 
apply  to  them  (Josh,  ix.),  and  if  they  were  not 
members  of  God's  people,  they  were  men,  made 
in  God's  image.  4)  Saul's  guilt  becomes  also  the 
guilt  of  his  house  and  people.  The  land  must 
expiate  its  king's  wrong.  This  is  rooted  in  the 
idea  of  the  solidarity  of  the  people  and  the  theo 
cratic  king  as  representative  of  God's  people, 
whence  comes  solidarity  of  guilt  between  king 
and  people.  If  through  the  fault  of  an  individual 
member  of  the  theocratic  people,  the  whole  theo 
cratic  State  is  unhallowed  and  exposed  to  God's 
anger,  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  result  of 
a  sin  committed  by  their  king.  [Kitto:  If  it  be 
asked — and  it  has  been  askea — why  vengeance 
was  exacted  rather  for  this  slaughter  of  the  Gibe 
onites,  than  for  Saul's  greater  crime,  the  massacre 
of  the  priests  at  Nob? — the  answer  is,  that  the 
people,  and  even  the  family  of  Saul,  had, no  sym 
pathy  with  or  part  in  this  latter  tragedy,  which 
none  but  an  alien  could  be  found  to  execute. 
But  both  the  people  and  Saul's  family  had 
made  themselves  parties  in  the  destruction  of  the 
unhappy  ( Jibeonites,  by  their  sympathy,  their 
concurrence,  their  aid — and  above  all,  as  we  must 


believe,  by  their  accepting  the  fruits  of  the  crime. 
Yet,  although  this  he  the  intelligible  public 
ground  on  which  the  transaction  re*ts,  it  is  im 
possible  to  withhold  our  .-*y  input  hy  tor  these  vic 
tims  of  a  public  crime  in  which"  it  is  probable 
that  none  of  them  had  any  direct  part.  —  Tu.  J 

2.  KUwd-venyennce  was  ordered  in  the  Law  only 
in  case  of  int>-nti»n<il  killing.     The  fundamental 
law  is  given  in  (ien.    ix.   •">,  o  ;   the  pnvi-cr  state 
ments  are  ma<ie  in  Kx.  xxi.  12-1-1;    Numb.  xxxv. 
U-34;   Dent.  xix.  1    13.     Tin-  Lord  is  the  proper 
avenger  of  blood,  (i.-n.  ix.  ">.  »i  ;    1's.    ix.    13  [1J  ; 
[Rom.  xii.  I'.'j.      And  no  other  means  of  ab>olu- 
tion  or  expiation  may  be  -ubstituu  d  tor  the  blood 
of  the  guilty.     Numl>.  xxxv.  .'II.      For  the  inten 
tional   murderer   there    is   no  protection   airain-t 
blood-vengeance,  not  even  at    the  altar,  MX.    xxi. 
14  — in  such  easr  only  tlue  blood  of  the  slaver  can 
atone.      And  so  in  consequence  of  tin-  crime  Saul 
was  exposed  to  blood-vengeance  according  to  the 
divine    Law. 

3.  According  to  the  law,  blood-vengeance  was 
to  be  executed  only  on  the  criminal  hi nwlf.   "The 
legislation  of  tin-  middle  book-  of  the  Pentateuch 
[Kx.,  Lev.,    Numb.]    never  permits    the   avenger 
of  blood  to  go  beyond  ihe  murderer,  and  sei/.c  his 
family"    lOehler   in  Her/.og,  IL2o'2i.      Comp.   2 
Sam.  xiv.  ii   11.    When  the  Gibeonites  demanded 
wrr//  <li'*irn<l<intn  of  Saul    (who  was    fallen    under 
the  divine  judgment     I>avid  wa~    under   no   legal 
obligation  to  yield   to  the    demand.      When    now 
he   n< T<  rt/tt  /<>-x   yielded,   and     no    complaint     was 
made   against    him,    tin-    points   to    the  fact    that 
custom  had  originated  a  jirarfirt'  going  hevond  the 
law,  based  on  the  oriental  notion  ul   the  .*»liilnrih/ 
of  the  fitinili/,  and  on  the  idea    (found  in  the   law) 
of  </nilt   inlt'-rit'il   by  children   from    pannt — and 
that  David  acted  in  accordance  with  this  practice; 
the  words  of  Dent.  xxiv.   10  Icomp.  2  Kings  xiv. 
(H,  as  supplement   to  earlier  legislation,  mav  be 
directed  against   thi<  practice1    (Oehler,  as   above, 
Kleinert  on   Deuteronomy,  1S72,  p.  133  i.      Kurtz 
(  Herz.  III.  30."))  :   "  David  yields  to  their  request, 
and   the    pen-on-*   delivered    up  are   hanged.     To 
understand  this  procedure,  we  mu-t  be-.ir  in  mind 
the  ancient  oriental  ideas  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
family,  strict     retaliation    and    blood-vengeance, 
ideas   that,   with   some   limitation,    remained    in 
force    in   the   legislation  of    the  Old   Covenant.'' 
[David   certainly  did   wrong,  if  he  yielded   to  a 
mere  custom  against  the  prescriptions  of  the  law; 
the  custom  was  a  cruel  one.      Nothing  is  said  in 
the  text,  indeed,  about  a  conflict  between  custom 
and  law;  it  seems  strange  that  neither  priest  nor 

4>rophet  raises  his  voice  against   a   public  crime, 
iut  the  brevity  of  the  account  withholds  the  cir 
cumstances  that  might  throw  light  on  the  inci 
dent.—  TK.] 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

Vcrs.  1  sq.  STHLIKR:  A  famine  in  the  land  is 
a  sign  of  the  divine  wrath.  The  Lord  our  God 
has  every  thing  in  His  hand,  even  natural  pheno 
mena  depend  on  Him;  even  dew  and  rain  come 
from  Him.  [HAM,:  Justly  it  is  presupposed  by 
David  that  there  was  never  judgment  from 
God  where  hath  not  been  a  provocation  from 
men  ;  therefore,  when  he  sees  the  plague,  he  in 
quires  for  the  sin.  Never  man  smarted  cause- 
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lessly  from  the  hand  of  divine  justice.  O  that, 
when  we  suffer,  we  could  ask  what  we  have  done, 
and  could  guide  our  repentance  to  the  root  of  our 
evils. — TR.J — J.  LANGE:  God  does  indeed  put 
ofl  His  judgments;  but  He  does  not  therefore  an 
nul  them,  Exod.  xxxii.  34.  [HENKY  :  Time  does 
not  wear  out  the  guilt  of  sin ;  nor  can  we  build 
hopes  of  impunity  upon  the  delay  of  judgments. 
There  is  no  statute  of  limitation  to  be  pleaded 

against  God's  demands Let  parents  take 

heed  of  sin,  especially  the  sin  of  cruelty  and  op 
pression,  for  their  poor  children's  sake,  who  may 
be  smarting  for  it  by  the  just  hand  of  God,  when 
they  are  in  their  graves.  Guilt  and  a  curse  are  a 
bad  entail  upon  a  family. — TK.] 

Fit.  ARNDT:  A  secret  judgment  of  God  goes 
through  history,  and  he  who  is  spared  by  time  is 
certainly  judged  by  eternity.  That  so  many  years 
lie  between  the  sin  and  the  punishment,  and  the 
expiation  comes  not  in  Saul's,  but  in  David's 
time,  is  only  a  sign  of  the  divine  patience.  God 
often  waits  long  before  He  punishes;  He  not  sel 
dom  makes  the  whole  life  a  day  of  grace,  and  only 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  long,  long  after  the  guilt 
was  incurred,  does  the  threatened  punishment  be 
gin. — OSIANDER  :  It  often  happens  that  God  in 
His  righteous  judgment  visits  a  wicked  man's 
great  sins  not  on  him,  but  on  His  posterity. — 
HALL:  Every  sin  hath  a  tongue,  but  that  of  blood 
over-cries  and  drowns  the  rest,  Gen.  iv.  10. — 
OSIAXDER  :  A  common  prayer  and  a  common 
curse  have  very  great  power;  for  the  sighing  of 
them  that  suiter  violence  pierces  through  the 
clouds  and  draws  divine  vengeance.  Ecclus. 
xxxv.  [xxxii.]  21-23.— FR.  ARNDT:  There  are 
also  well-founded  complaints  against  us,  occasioned 


by  our  behaviour,  and  woe  to  us  if  as  secret  and 
frightful  accusers  against  us  they  go  up  before 
God's  throne  of  judgment.  [HALL:  Little  did 
the  Gibeonites  think  that  God  had  so  taken  to 
heart  their  wrongs,  that  for  their  sakes  all  Israel 
should  suffer.  Even  when  we  think  not  of  it  is 
the  Kighteous  Judge  avenging  our  unrighteous 
vexations. — TR.] 

Vers.  6  sq.  SCIILIER  :  Our  time  does  indeed 
think  of  the  rights  of  the  criminal;  but  of  the 
rights  of  those  whom  the  criminal  maltreats  or 
threatens,  people  no  longer  think  much,  and  still 
less  do  they  think  now-a-days  of  duty  towards  the 
criminal  himself. — Ver.  9.  Mercy  and  righteous 
ness  do  not  exclude  each  other.  He  who  fears 
God  should  exhibit  both  at  the  same  time  right 
eousness  in  mercy,  and  also  mercy  in  righteous 
ness. — [Vers.  10,  11.  "One  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin."  The  king  is  moved  by  the 
lowly  mother's  devotion.  The  passage,  vers.  1- 
14,  is  impressively  treated  by  Taylor. — TR.] 

Vers.  15  sq.  The  conflict  of  the  world-power  against 
God's  kingdom  is  1)  A  continual  conflict,  ever 
again  renewed;  2)  A  conflict  carried  on  with  ma 
licious  cunning,  frightful  power  and  mighty  wea 
pons;  3)  A  conflict  perilous  to  the  people  of  God, 
demanding  all  the  power  given  them  by  the  Lord 
and  their  utmost  bravery ;  4)  A  conflict  that  by 
God's  help  at  last  ends  in  the  victory  of  His 
kingdom. 

[Vers.  1-3.  TJie  solidarity  of  human  society  (comp. 
above,  "Hist,  and  Theol.,"  No.  3).  1)  As  to  guilt. 
2)  As  to  punishments.  3)  As  to  expiations. — 
Ver.  14.  "And  after  that  God  was  entreated  for 
the  land."  Reparation  of  wrong-doing  a  condition 
of  being  heard  in  prayer. — TB.] 


THIRD  SECTION. 

David's  song  of  thanksgiving  for  the  victories  that  the   Lord   gave  him  over  his 
enemies  through  his  deeds  of  might. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

1  And  David  spake  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  the  words  of  this  song  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  had  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and 

2  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul :  And  he  said, 

The  Lord  [Jehovah]  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer, 

3  The  God  of  my  rock  [My  Rock-God],  in  him  will  [om.  will]  I  trust, 

He  is  [om.  he  is]  my  shield  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation,  my  high  tower  [fortress], 

and  my  refuge, 
My  Saviour,  thou  savest  me  from  violence. 

4  I  will  [om.  will]  call  on  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  who  is  worthy  to  be  praised, 
So  shall  I  [And  I  shall]  be  saved  from  mine  enemies. 

5  When  [For]  the  waves  of  death  compassed  me, 

The  floods  of  ungodly  men  [streams  of  wickedness]  made  me  afraid, 

6  The  sorrows  [toils]  of  hell  [Sheol]  compassed  me  about, 
The  snares  of  death  prevented  [encountered]  me. 
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7  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
And  cried  to  my  God  [And  to  my  God  I  cried], 

And  he  did  hear  [heard]  my  voice  out  of  his  temple  [palace], 
And  my  cry  did  enter  [entered']  into  his  ears. 

8  Then  [And]  the  earth  shook  and  trembled, 
The  foundations  of  heaven  [the  heavens]  moved 
And  shook,  because  he  was  wroth. 

9  There  went  up  a  smoke  oiit  of  [in]  his  nostrils 
And  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured, 

Coals  were  kindled  by  it  [Red-hot  coals  burned  from  him]. 

10  He  bowed  the  heavens  also  [And  he  bowed  the  heavens],  and  came  down, 
And  darkness  [cloud-darkness]  was  under  his  feet. 

11  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly, 

And  he  was  seen  [And  appeared]  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

12  And  he  made  darkness  pavilions  round  about  him, 

Dark  waters  [Gathering  of  waters],  and  [om.  and]  thick  clouds  of  the  skies. 

13  Through  [Out  of]  the  brightness  before  him 
Were  coals  of  fire  kindled  [Burned  coals  of  fire]. 

14  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  thundered  from  heaven, 
And  the  Most  High  uttered  his  voice. 

15  And  he  sent  out  arrows,  and  scattered  them, 
Lightning,  and  discomfited  them. 

16  And  the  channels  [beds]  of  the  sea  appeared, 

The  foundations  of  the  world  [earth]  were  discovered 

At  the  rebuking  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 

At  [By]  the  bhibt  of  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 

17  lie  sent  [reached]  from  above  [on  high],  he  took  me, 
He  drew  me  out  of  many  [great]  waters. 

18  He  delivered  me  from  my  strong  enemy, 

And  [om.  and]  from  them  that  hated  me,  for  they  were  too  strong  for  me. 

19  They  prevented  [came  upon]  me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity, 
But  the  Lord  [And  Jehovah]  was  my  stay. 

20  He  brought  me  forth  also  [And  he  brought  me  forth]  into  a  large  place, 
He  delivered  me,  because  he  delighted  in  me. 

21  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  rewarded  [rendered]  me  according  to  my  righteousness, 
According  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  hath  he  recompensed  me. 

22  For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
And  have  not  wickedly  departed  from  my  God. 

23  For  all  his  judgments  were  [are]  before  me, 

And  as  for  his  statutes  I  did  [do]  not  depart  from  them. 

24  I  was  also  [And  I  was]  upright  before  [perfect  towards]  him, 
And  have  kept  myself  from  my  iniquity. 

25  Therefore  the  Lord  [And  Jehovah]  hath  recompensed  me  according  to  my 

righteousness, 

According  to  my  cleanness  in  his  eyesight. 
2G  With  the  merciful  thou  wilt  show  [showest]  thyself  merciful, 

And  [om.  and]  with  the  upright  [perfect]  man  thou  wilt  show  [showest]  thyself 

upright  [perfect]. 

27  With  the  pure  thou  wilt  show  [showest]  thyself  pure, 

And   with    the  froward   [perverse]   thou  wilt  show   [showest]    thyself    unsavory 
[perverse]. 

28  And  the  afflicted  people  thou  wilt  save  [savest], 

But  [And]  thine  eyes  are  upon  [against]  the  haughty,  tJiat  thou  mayest  bring  them 
down. 

29  For  thou  art  my  lamp,  O  Lord  [Jehovah], 

And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  will  lighten  [lightens]  my  darkness. 

30  For  by  thee  I  have  run  [I  run]  through  a  troop  [troops], 
By  my  God  have  I  leaped  over  [I  leap  over]  a  wall  [walls]. 
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31  As  for  God,  his  way  is  perfect ; 

The  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  is  tried  [pure], 
He  is  a  buckler  to  all  them  that  trust  m  him. 

32  For  who  is  God  save  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ? 
And  who  is  a  rock  save  our  God  ? 

33  God  is  my  strength  and  power  [strong  fortress]. 
And  he  maketh  my  way  perfect. 

34  He  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet  (like  the  hinds), 
Aud  setteth  me  upon  my  high  places. 

35  He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war, 

So  that  [And]  a  bow  of  steel  is  broken  by  mine  arms  [my  arms  bend  a  bow  of  bronze]. 

36  Thou  hast  also  [And  thou  hast]  given  me  the  shield  of  thy  salvation, 
And  thy  gentleness  [hearkening]  hath  made  me  great. 

37  Thou  hast  enlarged  my  steps  under  me, 

So  that  [And]  my  feet  did  not  slip  [my  ankles  did  not  tremble]. 

38  I  have  pursued  mine  enemies,  and  destroyed  them, 
And  turned  not  again  until  I  had  consumed  them. 

39  And  I  have  consumed  them,  and  wounded  [crushed]  them, 
That  [And]  they  could  [did]  not  arise, 

Yea  [And]  they  art  fallen  under  my  feet. 

40  For  [And]  thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength  to  battle, 
Them  that  rose  up  against  me  hast  thou  subdued  under  me. 

41  Thou  hast  also  [And  thou  hast]  given  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies, 
That  I  might  destroy  [And  I  destroyed]  them  that  hate  [hated]  me. 

42  They  looked,  but  there  was  none  to  save  [and  there  was  no  saviour], 

Even  [om.  even]  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  but  [and]  he  answered  them  not. 

43  Then  did  [And]  I  beat  them  as  small  as  the  dust  of  the  earth, 

I  did  stamp  [crushed]  them  as  the  mire  of  the  street,  and  [om.  and]  did  spread 
them  abroad  [stamped  them]. 

44  Thou  also  [And  thou]  hast  delivered  me  from  the  strivings  of  my  people, 
Thou  hast  kept  me  to  be  head  of  the  heathen, 

A  people  which  I  knew  not,  shall  [ow.  shall]  serve  me. 

45  Strangers  shall  submit  themselves  unto  me  [Strangers  fawn  on  me], 
As  soon  as  they  hear,  they  shall  be  [are]  obedient  unto  me. 

46  Strangers  shall  fade  away, 

And  they  shall  be  afraid  out  of  their  close  plares  [strongholds]. 

47  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth,  and  blessed  be  my  rock, 
And  exalted  be  the  God  of  the  rock  of  my  salvation. 

48  It  is  God  [The  God]  that  avengeth  me, 

And  that  [om.  that]  bringeth  down  the  people  [peoples]  under  me, 

49  And  that  [om.  that]  bringeth  me  forth  from  mine  enemies, 

Thou  also  [And  thou]  hast  lifted  me  up  on  high  above  them  that  rose  up  against 

me  [hast  exalted  me  above  my  adversaries], 
Thou  hast  delivered  me  from  the  violent  man. 

50  Therefore   will  I  give  thanks   unto  thee,   O  Lord  [Jehovah],   among  the 

heathen, 
And  I  will  sing  praises  unto  thy  name. 

51  He  is  the  tower  of  salvation  for  his  king, 
And  showeth  mercy  to  his  Anointed, 

Unto  [To]  David  and  to  his  seed  for  evermore. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

This  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  is  (a  few 
deviations  except ed,  which  will  Joe  examined  in 
the  exposition)  identical  with  Ps.  xviii.  The 
superscription  is  substantially  the  same  in  the  two 
productions.  In  the  Psalm  the  opening  words : 


"  to  the  precentor,  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  by 
David,"  are  like  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxvi.;  then  fol 
lows  (in  the  form  of  a  relative  sentence:  "who 
spake  to  Jehovah")  the  historical  introduction  in 
the  same  words  as  in  ver.  1  of  our  chapter  (ex 
cept  only  that  the  second  "hand"  is  given  by  dif 
ferent  words):  "And  David  spake  to  the  Lord 
the  words  of  this  song,"  etc.  The  Davidic  origin 
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of  the  song,  which  is  universally  recognized  (except 
by  Olshau.vn  ;uul  Ilupfeld)  is  thin  doubly  attested. 
The  redactor  of  our  Books  regards  tlii.s  as  equally 
indubitable  as  in  tlie  other  saying  and  poems 
attributed  to  David,  iii.  33,  34;"v.  8;  vii.  13-29; 
xxiii.  1-7.  The  high  antiquity  of  the  song  is 
favored  by  its  use  in  Ps.  exvi.,  cxliv.,  and  the  quo- 
tation  of  ver.  31  in  Prov.  xxx.  5,  and  of  ver.  31 
in  I  lab.  iii.  19;  and  especially  the  early  recogni 
tion  of  its  Davidic  origin  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  author  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  found  the  su 
perscription,  which  ascribes  the  song  to  David, 
already  in  the  historical  authority  whence  he  took 
the  narrative  (coinp.  Ilit/ig  on  Psalms,  I.  95sqq. ). 
The  source,  whenec  Ps.  xviii.  also  with  its  identi 
cal  historical  introduction  was  taken  into  the 
psalter  (since  it  was  evidently  not  taken  from  2 
Sam.)  is  doubtless  one  of  the  theocratic-prophetic 
histori  -al  works,  from  which  Sam.  has  drawn. 
See  the  Introduction,  pp.  31-35.  The  content  also 
of  the  song  puts  its  genuineness  beyond  doubt. 
The  victories  that  God  has  given  the  singer  over 
internal  and  external  enemies,  so  that  he  is  now 
a  mighty  king,  the  individual  characteristics, 
which  agree  perfectly  with  the  Davidic  Psalms, 
and  especially  the  singer's  designation  of  himself 
by  the  name  David  (ver.  51 ),  compel  us  to  regard 
the  latter  as  the  author.  "  Certainly,''  says  llit/ig, 
"this  opinion  will  be  derived  from  ver.  51.  Anil 
rightly  ;  for,  if  the  song  was  not  by  David,  it  must 
have  been  composed  in  his  name  and  into  his 
soul;  and  who  could  this  contemporary  and  equal 
poet  be?" — On  the  position  of  the  xony  in  thi*  con 
nection  midway  among  the  sections  of  the  con- 
eluding  appendix,  see  Introduction,  pp.  21-23. 
The  insertion  of  the  episodes  from  the  Philistian 
wars  (xxi.  15-22)  gives  the  point  of  connection 
for  the  introduction  of  this  song  of  victory,  which 
David  sang  in  triumph  over  his  external  enemies. 
And  the  reference  at  the  close  of  this  song  (ver. 
51)  to  the  promise  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  (2 
Sam.  vii.  12-lb',  2(5,  29),  which  David  now  sees  is 
assured  by  his  victories,  has  obviously  given  the 
redactor  the  point  of  connection  for  David's  last 
prophetic  song  (  xxiii.  1-7),  wherein  is  celebrated 
the  imperishable  dominion  of  his  house,  founded 
on  the  covenant  that  the  Lord  has  made  with  him. 
Noticeable  also  is  the  bond  of  connection  between 
the  two  songs  in  the  fact  that  David  calls  himself 
bv  name  in  ver.  51  and  xxiii.  1  just  as  in  vii.  20. 
—  Tke  time  of  composition  (the  reference  in  ver.  51 
to  2  Sam.  vii.  being  unmistakable)  cannot  be  be 
fore  the  date  when  David,  on  the  ground  of  the 
promise  given  him  through  Nathan,  could  be  sure 
that  his  dominion  despite  all  opposition  was  im 
movable,  and  that  the  throne  of  Israel  would  re 
main  forever  with  his  house.  The  words  of  the 
title:  "in  the  day  when  the  Lord  had  saved  him  I 
from  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies"  agree  with  the 
description  of  victories  in  vers.  29-4<>,  and  point 
to  a  time  when  David  had  established  his  king 
dom  by  war,  and  forced  heathen  princes  to  do 
homage  (comp.  vers.  44-49).  But,  as  God's  vic 
torious  help  against  external  enemies  is  celebrated 
in  the  second  part  of  the  song,  and  the  joyous  tone 
of  exultation  shows  that  David's  heart  is  taken 
up  with  the  gloriousness  of  that  help,  it  is  a  fair 
assumption  that  the  song  was  written  not  after  the 
turmoil  of  Absalom's  conspiracy  and  the  succeed 
ing  events  (Keil),  but  immediately  after  the  vic- 


]  torious  wars  narrated  in  chaps,  viii.  and  x.  Vers. 
44,  45  may  without  viol  •-.!  :e  be  ivferr.  d  i  Hi'./ig) 
to  the  fact  related  in  viii.  9  s,jq.,  that  Toi,  king 
of  Ilamath,  presented  hi -.homage  to  David  through 
his  son  Joram.  So  the  reference  to  viii.  li,  where 
the  Syrians  are  sai.I  to  have  been  conquered  and 
brought  gifts,  is  obvious.  The  conviction  of  the 
theocratic  narrator  i  as  expressed  in  the  repeat. •<! 
remark,  viii.  <»,  11:  "th-  Lord  hcl|>.-<!  David, 
wherever  he  went ")  that  David  had  the  Lord's 
special  help  in  these  wars  with  Syria  and  E l,,mt 
accords  with  the  free,  joyous  praise  of  the  Lord's 
help  in  our  song.  The  song  was  then-Ion-  very 
probably  produced  after  the  victories  over  the 
Syrians  and  lulomites,  which  wen-  epoch-making 
for  the  establishment  and  extension  of  David's 
authority.  David  eomno.rd  it  doubtless  :it  the 
glorious  end  of  this  w.i i',  looking  at  the  . -ami •  time 
at  <  rod's  mercies  to  him  in  the  earlv  period  of  the 
Sauline  persecution,  and  the  intrrnnt  wars  with 
Saul's  adherents  |  ii.  S-i v.  12i,  and  making  these 
subject-matter  of  praise  and  thanks  to  the  Lord. 
The  poet's  imagination,  in  its  contemplation  of 
the  two  principal  periods  of  war,  moves  back 
wards,  presenting  lirst  the  external  war-,  which 
were  the  nearest,  and  then  the  internal,  with  Saul 
and  his  house.  The  designation  of  time  ''in  the 
day"  (i.  c.,  at  the  tim •-,  as  in  (Jen.  ii.  1  and  d-c- 
where)  "when  the  Lord  had  saved  him  fiom  the 
hand  of  Saul,"  points  to  the  moment  of  David's 
victory  over  all  his  enemies,  when  he  could 
breathe  fivelv  and  praise  (rod.* — The  form  of 
the  superscription  is  similar  to  that  of  the  super 
scriptions  of  the  songs  that  ar-  inserted  in  the 
history  in  Ex.  xv.  1  ;  Numb.  xxi.  17;  iK-m.  xxxi. 
30.  In  Ps.  xviii.,  as  here,  the  -on.;  is  introduced 
with  the  words:  "  and  he  -aid." 

Vers.  2-4.  The  pntloyue  of  the  son:'.  With 
an  unusually  great  number  of  predicates,  David 
out  of  his  joyously  thankful  heart,  praises  the 
Lord  for  His  many  deliverances.  The  numerous 
designations  of  (lod  in  vers.  2,  3  are  the  summary 
statement  of  what,  as  the  song  exhibits  in  detail, 
the  Lord  has  been  to  him  in  all  his  trials.  In 
ver.  4  the  thankful  testimony  to  the  salvation  that 
(rod  las  above  designated  in  vers.  2,  3)  has 
vouchsafed  him,  is  set  forth  as  the  theme  of  the 
whole  song.  The  opening  words  of  Ps.  xviii. 
(  ver.  2  [  1  ]  )  :  "I  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength," 
are  wanting  in  our  passage.  The  originality  of 
this  introduction,  which  the  Syriac  [of  2  Sam. 
xxii.]  contains,  and  which  ''carries  its  own  justi 
fication  "  (Thenius),  is  not  to  be  doubled  ;  it  has 
here  fallen  out  either  ''from  illegible  writing" 
(Thenius),  or  through  mistake.  *'  I  deeplv  lovef 
thee;"  David's  deep  love  to  his  God  is  the  fruit 
of  God's  manifestations  of  love  to  him.  Luther: 
"Thus  he  declareth  his  deepest  love,  that  he  de- 
lighteth  in  our  Lord  God;  for  he  feeleth  that  his 
benefits  are  unspeakable,  and  from  this  exceeding 


*  rP'iy  instead  of  the  usual  *VC7  ;  "  from  tl>fs  already 
it  appears  that  the  historical  part  of  the  titl  *  is  from  an 
other  source." — 7'2fH  introduces  a  relative  sentence, 
which  is  in  stat.  const,  with  QV3.  Ges.  J  116,  3.  Comp. 

Ex.  vi.  28;  Numb.  iii.  1 ;  Ps.  exxxviii.3. 

t  DFP.  elsewhere  only  in  Fiel  in  sense  of  "pity," 
here  in  Qal  (as  often  in  Aramaic)  in  sense  of  "hearty 
love,"  for  which  the  usual  word  is  3HS- 
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great  delight  and  love  it  cometh  that  He  giveth 

" 


him   so    many  names,   as 


in    what    followeth. 


Tht*e  words  of  Ps.  xviii.  2  have  occasioned  the 
noble  hymns:*  "  With  all  my  heart,  O  Lord,  I 
love  Thee"  (M.  Schalling),  and  :  "Thee  will  I 
love,  my  strength"  (J.  Schemer).—  The  phrase: 
"my  strength"!  denotes  not  the  inner  power  of 
heart  received  by  David  from  God  (Luther),  but 
(as  is  shown  by  the  following  names  of  God,  which 
all  refer  to  outward  help)  the  manifestations  of  the 
mio-ht  of  God  amid  the  trials  brought  on  him  by 
enemies.—  My  rock  and  my  fortress;  the 
same  designation  is  found  in  Ps.  xxxi.  4  [3]  and 
Ixxi.  3.  "  My  rock,  properly  cleftj  of  a  rock, 
which  gives  concealment  from  enemies,  =  he 
who  conceals  me  to  save  me.  So  in  Ps.  xlii.  10 
[9]  the  strong  God  (\H),  is  called,  over  against 
pressing  enemies,  "  my  rock."  —  My  fortress^  a 
place  difficult  of  access  from  its  height  and  strength, 
offering  protection  against  ambush  and  attack,  a 
watchtower.  The  natural  basis  for  these  figures 
is  found  in  the  frequent  rock-clefts  and  steep,  in 
accessible  hills  of  Palestine.  Comp.  Judg.  vi.  2  ; 
Job  xxxix.  27,  28;  Isa.  xxxiii.  16.  The  his 
torical  basis  is  furnished  by  David's  experiences 
in  Saul's  time,  when  he  was  often  obliged  to  be 
take  himself  to  clefts  and  hills.  Comp.  1  Sam. 
xxii.  5;  xxiii.  14.  19;  xxiv.  1,  23.—  The  meaning 
of  these  concrete  figures  is  indicated  in  the  added 
expression  :  My  deliverer.  Bottcher  would 
change  the  pointing  and  read:  "My  deliver 
ance  ;"\\  but  there  is  no  good  ground  for  this, 
either  in  the  occurrence  of  this  latter  word  in  Ps. 
Iv.  9  [8]  and  cxliv.  2,  or  in  the  abstract  expres 
sions  of  ver.  4  [3].  Rather  the  indication  of  the 
Lord's  personal,  active  help  in  the  words  saviour 
and  savest,  favors  the  reading  ''  deliverer."—  Ver. 
3.  God  of  my  rock,  of  my  house,  my  rock-God. 

Ps.  xviii.  3  [2]  has:  "my  strong  God  (Stf),  my 
rock  ;"  these  separated  predicates  are  here 
united  into  one  expression.  The  word  "rock" 
(comp.  stone  in  Gen:  xlix.  24),  denotes  the 
firmness  and  unshakableness  of  God's  faithful 
ness,  which  is  founded  on  the  unchangeableness  of 
His  being  (comp.  Isa.  xxvi.  4  sqq.)  and  gives 
assurance  of  unendangered,  certain  security.  So 
in,  Dent,  xxxii.  4,  37  God  is  called  the  rock  as  the 
God  of  faithfulness,  whom  one  securely  builds  on 
and  trusts  (Ps.  xcii  16  [15]).  Comp.  ver.  47, 
where  the  name  "  rock-God  "  again  occurs.—  In 
whom  I  trust  (the  construction  is  relative). 
The  "trust"  as  farm  confidence  answers  to  the 
rock-like  firmness  of  the  divine  faithfulness,  on 
which  one  may  rely.—  My  shield,  figure  of 

*  ["HerzUch  lieb  hab  ich  dich  o  Herr"  and  "Ich  willdich 
lieben,  meine  Starkc."] 
f  <lp?n,  a  arr.  Aey. 

+  y*7D   "rock-cleft,"  after  Arab.  yh&   "to  cleave." 

[See  De'litzsch  on  Pss.  in  loco;  but  this  derivation  is  not 
certain.—  TK.] 
§  mii'p,  and  so  the  masc.  11X  ?3,  li'Q.    [See  Del.  on 

Psalms,  and  Fleischer's  note.—  TR.] 
||    Bottcher:  '^SaO-—  The  "S  (wanting  in  Ps.  xviii.  3 

[21,  found  in  Ps.  cx'liv.  2),  is  a  strengthening  of  the  suf 
fix  '_,  and  expresses  deep  feeling  of  the  Lord's  gracious 

help  to  him  personally. 


covering  against  the  attacks  of  enemies,  protec 
tion  against  dangers.  So  in  Gen.  xv.  1  God  calls 
Himself  Abraham's  shield,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
29  He  is  the  shield  of  the  help  [  =  the  saving 
shield]  of  Israel.  The  figure  is  frequent  in  the 
Psalms;  see  iii.  4  [3]  ;  vii.  11  [10,  Eng.  A.  V. : 
defence]  ;  xxviii.  7  ;  lix.  12  [11],  and  elsewhere. 
— And  horn  of  my  salvation,  denotes  God's 
might  and  strength,  which  gives  not  only  protec 
tion,  but  also  help  and  salvation  in  the  over 
coming  of  enemies.  The  figure  refers  not  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar  (Ilitzig,  Moll),  as  if  protection 
were  the  only  thing  involved,  but  to  the  horns  of 
beasts,  in  which  their  strength  is  shown  in  the 
victorious  repulse  of  an  attack  [or,  in  making  an 
attack]  (see  1  Sam.  ii.  1,  10;  Job  xvi.  15;  Ps. 
Ixxv.  5,  6,  11  [4,  5,  10]  ;  Ixxxix.  18  [17]  ;  xcii. 
11  [10];  cxii.  9;  cxlviii.  1).  The  Lord  is  not 
only  protection  against  attacks,  but  also  ''  a  trusty 
shield  and  weapon"  ("  ein'  gute  wehr  und  waffe") 
for  victoriously  combating  and  repelling  them. 
Comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  29,  where  the  God  of  Israel 
is  called  the  shield  of  their  help  and  the  sword 
of  their  excellency.  The  reference  of  the  "  horn  " 
to  a  mountain  peak  has  small  support  from  Isa. 
v.  1,  and,  as  the  comparison  with  the  strength  of 
horned  beasts  is  so  frequent,  must  be  rejected. — 
My  stronghold  [Eng.  A.  V.  :  high  lower], 
steep,  lofty  place,  inaccessible  and  therefore  safe, 
see  Ps.  ixl  10  [9  Eng.  A.  V.:  refuge].  And  my 
refuge,  my  Saviour,  who  saves  me  from 
violence.  These  words  are  wanting  in  Ps. 
xviii.  Their  insertion  is  not  to  be  explained 

j  from  the  desire  to  give  rhythmical  completeness 
to  the  strophe  left  imperfect  by  the  omission  of 

!  the  "I  love  Thee,  Jehovah  "  (Keil).  but  from  the 
effort  (in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  song 
here  in  the  midst  of  the  history)  to  explain  the 
preceding  declarations  about  God  in  respect  to 
the  help  actually  given  by  Him.  As  a  testimony 
to  the  deliverance  vouchsafed  David  by  God  as  his 
rock,  etc.,  the  words  make  the  transition  to  ver.  4. 
— Most  modern  expositors  regard  all  these  appel 
latives  as  in  apposition  with  "Jehovah,"  putting 
the  latter  in  the  vocative  (so  also  Hitzig  and 
Delitzsch)  ["O  Jehovah,  my  rock  .  .  .  my 
Saviour,  Thou savest me  from  violence"].  But  as 
Ilupfeld  (on  Ps.  xviii.  3  [2])  rightly  remarks, 
this  would  produce  too  long  and  heavy  an  address. 
The  "Jehovah"  is  therefore  (with  the  older  ex 
positors  and  the  ancient  versions)  to  be  taken  as 
subject,  and  the  appellations  as  declarations : 
"  Jehovah  is  my  rock  and  my  fortress,"  etc. — Ver. 
4.  As  the  praised  one  I  call  on  the  Lord, 
or:  I  call  on  the  praised  one,  the  Lord. 

The  participle  (^vpo)  does  not  mean  "glorious" 
(Hengst.,  Hupf.),  but  (conformably  to  the  fre 
quent  hallelujah)  =  "  blessed,"  Ps.  xlviii.  2  [1]  ; 
xcvi.  4  ;  cxiii.  3  ;  cxlv.  3,  comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  25  ; 
nor  does  it  mean  laudanduSj  "praiseworthy." 
[The  Participles  may  have  the  force  of  the  Lat, 
Fut.  Passive;  Eng!  A.  V. :  ''worthy  to  be 
praised,"  Vulg. :  laudabilem  ;  Sept. :  atverdv.  The 
Chaldee  (which  paraphrases  largely  in  ver.  ^3) 
takes  it  as  active,  and  renders:  lt  Said  David, 
With  praise  I  will  pray  before  Jehovah."  Ewald 
(on  Ps.  xviii.)  renders  it :  "  worthy  to  be  praised." 
— TR.]  It  is  not  vocative,  but  Accusative,  and  is 
put  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  for  the  sake 
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of  emphasis,  as  in  vor.  2;  vii.  10;  x.  7,  14,  17. 
David  has  actually  praised  the  Lord  in  the  pre 
ceding  predicates  ;  thev  form  the  content  of  the 
praise.  The  rendering:  "Praised  be  Thou,  I 
cry,  O.Jehovah"  (G.  Baur,  Olshausen)  does  not 
accord  with  the  following  member:  ''and  from 
my  enemies  I  am  paved."  The  verbs  arc-  not 
(with  many  old  expositors)  to  be  taken  as  future: 
"  I  will  call,  shall  be  saved,"  but  as  expressing 
undefined  past  time,  comp.  Ps.  iii.  .">  [4]  [or,  let 
ter  as  indefinite  as  to  time,  the  Fug.  general  pre 
sent. — Tu.].  David  prefaces  his  song  with  this 
general,  all-embracing  declaration  (based  on  all 
his  experiences  of  the  Lord's  help),  of  which  the 
sense  is:  "as  often  as  (=whem  1  call  on  tin- 
Lord,  I  am  saved;"  and  he  now  proceeds  to  exhi 
bit  its  truth  by  the  citation  of  his  experiences. 
He  bases  his  confident  appeal  to  the  Lord  for  help 
on  His  manifestations  of  might,  wherein  he  recog 
nizes  and  praises  ( Jod  as  his  deliverer. 

Vers.  f)-2S.  7'V/\s/  part  of  the  description  of 
the  divine  manifestation  of  help,  experienced  bv 
David  in  the  time  of  Saul's  persecutions. 

Vers.  5-7.  From  the  description  of  the  dainjcru 
that  pressed  on  him  (vers.  •">,  ('»,  he  proceeds  to 
the  avowal  that  he  culled  on  the  Lord  for  help, 
and  was  heard  (  ver.  7). — Ver.  •">.  For  breakers 
of  death  had  surrounded  •  me.  The  "for" 
(lacking  in  Ps.  xviii.  5  [4])  introduces  the  fol 
lowing  as  the  ground  of  the  declaration  of  ver.  4. 
Instead  of  "  breakers"  the  Ps,  has  ''cords  (  bands)," 
representing  death  under  the  image  of  a  hunter, 
comp.  Ps.  xci.  ',}.  The  "breakers"  here  corres 
pond  better  to  the  ''  Hoods"  of  the  next  member. 

"  Floods  of  wickedness;"  the  word  ( 'j£_?3)  means 
properly  "  uselessness,  worthlessness,"  commonlv 
found  in  an  ethical  sense  :  •'' wickedness,"  comp. 
xvi.  7;  xx.  1;  xxiii.  0;  1  Snm.  ii.  12;  x. 
27;  xxv.  17,  2">.  It  is  found  also  in  the 
physical  sense  of  "destruction,  harm,"  Nah. 
1.  "11;  Ps.  xli.  i)  [S,  Kng.  A.  V. :  evil  dis 
ease].  So  it  must  be  taken  here  also,  on  account 
of  the  parallels:  •'  breakers  of  death,  nets  of  hell, 
snares  of  death."  ''Had  terriliedf  me"  (sud 
denly  come  upon  me).  [Dr.  Frdmann  in  his 
translation,  renders:  "  Hoods  of  wickedness,"  but 
his  preceding  statement  requires  :  "  Hoods  of  de 
struction,"  (M>  Delitzsch).— TR.]— Ver.  6.  Nets 
of  hell  [better:  Sheol.J— TR.]  —  snares  of 
death.  From  tlie  figure  of  water-ware*  the  poet 
passes  to  that  of  the  hunter,  under  which  is  repre 
sented  the  suddenly  and  treacherously  attacking 
power  of  death.  "Snares  of  death  fall  on  me" 
(Dip)  comp.  ver.  19;  Ps.  xvii.  13;  Job  xxx. 
27. — The  words  of  vers.  5,  G  describe  not  all  the 
dangers  of  David's  life  up  to  this  time  (Keil,  Ew., 
Hupf.,  Thol.),  but  the  snares  and  persecutions 
that  befell  him  in  Saul's  time.  The  description 
of  peril  of  life  agrees  only  with  this  time,  which 


*  ^DX,  not:  "press,  drive"  (after  the  Arab.),  but,  af 
ter  indubitable  tradition  (comp.  J£)iX  "a  wheel  "),  "en- 

I    T 

circle,  surround,"  as  poetic  synonym  of  TpH,  "1P3, 
3DD  (Del.  on  Ps.  xviii.). 

~    T 

t  'JpJ'3\  Impf.  interchanging  with  Waw.  eonsee.  and 

Impf.,  l>e<-nuse  it  describes  condition  (Hupf.). 

Sheol.  the  underworld,  place  of  departed  spirits. 


the  title  also  expressly  mention-.  This  view  is 
favored  also  by  the  ivlation  between  the  two  sec 
tions,  vers.  5-2S  and  2'.i  4»>,  "in  the  lir-i  of  which 
Davit!  is  saved  bv  <  iod  without  eliiiri  on  bis  part, 
while  in  the  s^-ond,  he  i-  both  object  and  in-tru- 
uient  of  die  divine  deliverance"  >  I  leiiiM.  >.  In 
I  the  name  direction  liiehm  <in  HupfcM  well  re 
marks  that  David  in  the  whole  of  the  lir-t  part  is 
onlv  y)';x.s-//r,  not  active  oiilv  ( lod's  hand  saves 
him),  but  in  the  second  part  on  the  contrarv  him- 
xi -If  as  a  warrior,  i/vj/v/x  <>n  liis  enemies.  — Ver.  7. 
Looking  back  at  tho-e  deadlv  danger-.  David  af 
firms  that  he  was  driven  bv  them  t<>  c<ill  nn  t ;,,<!, 
and  was  If-ard  by  him.  In  my  distress'  I 
called  upon  the  Lord,  and  to  my  God  I 
called.  Instead  of"  called"  the  Ps  ha-  "cried," 
answering  to  the  distress  that  forced  such  a  crv 
from  him.  And  he  heard  my  voice  out 
of  his  palace,  out  of  (iod's  heavenlv  dwelling, 
as  contrasted  with  the  depth  of  di.-tiv--  oil  earth, 
oiitofwbich  he  sent  up  to  (io,l  hi-  cry  f.,r  ln-lp. 
Comj).  Ps.  xvi.  4:  "The  Lord  i-  in  hi-  holy 
palace,  the  Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven."  Tin  nee 
appears  the  Lord's  help.  [Fiiir.  A.  V.,  not  so 
w<-H:  "temple,"  for,  though  heaven  may  be  re 
garded  as  a  tempi'1,  Jehovah  is  here  represented 
as  a  king,  unthroned  in  heaven  and  the  word 
"temple''  would  nm-t  probably  be  under-tood  by 
Fngli.-h  readers  of  the  earthlv  building  con 
st-crated  to  Hi-  Service.  The  Hebrew  Word 

means  both  ;>a/mv  and  /•  <///>/-'.--Ti:.  ]  And  my 
cry  into  his  ears.  The  Ps..  ha-  the  fuller 
vivid  description:  "and  my  cry  came  before 
him,  into  his  ears;"  our  pa-sage  ha-  the  ad 
vantage  of  more  emphatic  brevity  !  comp.  I  leiig-t., 
Kern.). 

Vers.  S-20.  S/Jrndid  pnelieal  ile.^n'ftffnn  of 
(iW.s-  li<'l/>  (i/iju'iii-iii'/  in  anxirer  In  lil."  i>rn>i<  r,  under 
the  hita</e  of  a  terrible  fturtn  accompanied  by  an 
cttrtlt<j>ial:i-,  the  individual  feature-  !>•  intr  u'iven 
with  vivid  coloring  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  order  of  the  phenomena.  Comp.  Tho- 
luck,  on  Psalms,  p.  <»!.— As  the  preceding  descrip 
tion  of  distress  refers  not  to  the  whole  of  David's 
life,  but  only  to  the-  Sauline  period,  -o  tbi-  poeti 
cal  description  is  not  to  be  under-tood  of  a  real 
storm  (as  in  1  Sam.  vii.  l»>i  that  terrified  the 
enemy  and  saved  David.  Tbeniii-,  Kwald  and 
Hit/.ig,  indeed,  so  understand  it,  and  refer  it  to  a 
storm  in  a  battle  with  the  Syrian-  ,2  Sam.  vii.  •">), 
and  similarly  others.  But,  in  the  fiiM  place,  the 
connection  is  against  this  ;  for  the  deliverance 
described  in  vers.  17-20  is  clearly  none  other  than 
the  salvation  from  the  distress  pictured  in  vers. 
">-7.  Further,  the  figure  (here  poetically  ela 
borated)  of  a  terrible  storm,  is  the  standing  form 
of  representation  of  f/Wx  </l<iry  and  nmjiMi/  in  the 
revelation  of  His  holiness  and  punitive  justice, 
as  in  the  fundamental  passage,  Ex.  xix.  (the  leg 
islation  on  Sinai  i.  So  are  often  represented 
Goa"s  thenphanif*  for  the  revelation  of  His  anger, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  His  judgments,  for  the 


*  ^V,  comp.  Job  xv.  24.     Literally  :  "  in  the  distress  to 

me."  that  i«>.  in  this  my  distress:  for  tbe  construction 
romp.  Ps.  Ixvi.  14:  ovi.  41;  ovii.  G  and  elsewhere.  This 
mode  of  expression  is  based  on  the  common  formula 

'S-"^V  "  it  is  strait  tojne,"  "  lam  in  distress,"  the  pre 
position  being  proposed  hero  to  a  whole  sentence,  aa 
commonly  to  a  noun  (Hupf.). 
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deliverance  of  His  people  from  their  enemies 
and  for  new  unfoldings  of  the  glory  of  His  king 
dom  ;  comp.  besides  Ex.  xix.  16-18,  especially 
Judg.  v.  4,  5 ;  Isa.  xxix.  6 ;  xxx.  27-30 ;  Joel 
ii.  10,  11 ;  iii.  3  sq.  [ii.  30,  31]  ;  Nah.  i.  3-6  ; 
Ps.  1.  2,  3;  Ixxvii.  17-19  [16-18];  xcvii.  2- 
5.— Certainly,  "if  the  poet  had  meant  by  all 
this  to  say  merely :  '  God  even  in  the  greatest 
need,  has  accorded  me  almighty  help,'  the  ap 
paratus  would  in  fact  be  too  great  "  (Thenius). 
But  the  connection  shows  that  he  means  to  say 
more ;  looking  at  the  fears  and  dangers  of  the 
gloomy  time  of  Saul's  persecution,  he  will  com 
prehensively  set  forth  how  the  Lord  visited  His 
wrathful  judgments  on  the  enemy  that  so  op 
pressed  him,  God's  servant,  and  in  him  en 
dangered  the  cause  of  God's  kingdom,  and  how 
the  Lord  bv  His  invincible  might,  saved  him  and 
gave  victory  to  his  cause.  ''  The  combination  of 
the  figure  of  ver.  17  sqq.,  with  other  and  general 
features,  suggests  that  it  also  has  a  general  refer 
ence."  (Hupfeld).  So  Kiehm  (in  llupf.,  p.  465) 
remarks  that  the  description  has  no  historical 
reference,  but  by  its  poetical  form,  holds  itself 
above  the  plane  of  concrete  history. 

Yer.  8.  The  earthquake,  is  the  sign  of  God's 
approaching  wrath;  as  the  Lord  descends  from 
His  temple  in  heaven  to  judgment  on  earth,  the 
whole  earth  quakes  before  Him/  There  is  pro 
bably  in  this  an  allusion  to  thunder  as  the  voice 
of  the  approaching  wrathful  God,  umk-r  the 
mighty  peals  of  which  heaven  and  earth  shake  ; 
see  Joel  ii.  10,  11  ;  iv.  16;  [iii.  16].  Nah.  i.  5. 
The  effect  is  vividly  represented  in  the  text  by 
paronomasia*  in  three  verbs  ("the  earth  was 
shaking  and  quaking,  the  foundations  of  heaven 
quailing  and  shaking '').— The  foundations 
of  the  heaven  shake  toother  with  the  earth. 
The  Psalm,  in  which  only  the  shaking  of  the 
earth  is  spoken  of,  has:  ''the  foundations  of  the 
mountains."  The  mountains  rising  up  towards 
heaven  are,  according  to  the  natural  view,  re 
garded  as  the  foundation  on  which  heaven  rests  ; 
comp.  Job  xxvi.  11,  where  they  arc  called  "the 
pillars  of  heaven."  "  The  text  of  2  Sam.,  repre 
sents  the  whole  universe  as  trembling  before  Him, 
in  order  to  picture  strongly  the  terribleness  of  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty  ;  so  Joel.  ii.  10,  11  ;  iv. 
16  [iii.  16]  ;  Isa.  xiii.  13."  For  he  was  wroth. 
The  wrath  of  God  is  here  expressly  stated  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  trembling  of  heaven  and  earth. — 
Ver.  9.  Elaboration  of  the  preceding  "he  was 
wroth,"  by  the  description  of  the  approaching 
appearance  of  the  wrath  of  God,  under  the  figure 
of  smoke  and  fire.  Smoke  rose  in  his  nos 
tril — not:  ''in  His  anger"  (Sept.,  Vulg.,  Stier). 
but  (in  keeping  with  the  parallel  ''mouth")  His 

*  WVl,  mn,   ?;n.— The    Oen  m^m    is  doubtless 

-  T  -T         -T  -T  :  •- 

an  imitation  of  the  following  ^J,Um  (especially  as 
l^yjl  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  Qal),  and  is  to  be  re 
jected,  since  then  1*"1X  immediately  afterwards  would 
be  Maso.  and  Fern.  The  tyyjjll  (Kethib)  is,  as  in  the 
Psalm-text,  to  be  pointed  E^TJFV)  (forming  complete 
paronomasia  with  the  EPJJlfM),  unless  it  be  preferred  to 
read  (with  several  codices)  ^Jj"Vni  according  with  the 
^JPiJVIj  =  properly  "to  move  hither  and  thither" 
(Hitzigj. 


nose,  which  is  considered  the  seat  of  anger  (so 
also  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers)  ;  and  so  its 
snorting  (comp.  ver.  16),  as  in  the  case  of  an  angry 
man,  is  the  figure  of  God's  anger,  which,  as  a 
heightening  of  the  image,  is  compared  to  smoke, 
as  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  1  ;  Ixxx.  5  [4,  Eng.  A.  V.  ;  "  be 
angry,"  literally:  "smoke"];  Deut.  xxix.  19. 
And  fire  devoured  out  of  his  mouth. 
Fire  is  a  standing  image  of  God's  consuming  anger 
(comp. , Deut.  xxxii.  22).  The  smoke,  as  the  na 
tural  accompaniment  of  fire,  denotes  the  uprising 
and  approach  of  God's  anger.  For  similar  figure 
of  smoke  and  fire  see  (besides  the  fundamental 
passage,  Ex.  xix.  18 \  Isa.  Ixv.  5.  The  "out  of 
his  mouth"  is  parallel  to  "out  of  his  nose."  The 
image  of  the  mouth  answers  to  the  consuming 
force  of  the  fire  of  wrath.  The  verb  "devoured" 
is  to  be  taken  without  an  object  (as  "  the  enemy") ; 
it  stands  absolutely  (as  in  Ps.  1.  3),  only  the  con 
suming  power  of  the  fire  being  indicated.  Glow 
ing  coals  burned  out  of  him  ;  the  "glowing 
coals"  is  parallel  to  the  "devouring  fire,"  add 
ing  to  the  picture  the  feature  of  the  flames  that 
proceed  from  the  fire.  "Out  of  him,"  that  is, 
out  of  His  mouth,  as  a  burning  oven,  pour  the 
flames  of  the  sea  of  fire  (comp.  Gen.  xv.  17). 
The  mouth  is  designated  as  the  medium  of  the 
revelation  of  anger ;  because  the  fire  of  human 
anger  pours  from  the  heart  through  the  mouth 
in  angry  words.  The  fire  in  the  Lord's  mouth  is 
symbolized  "as  one  flaming  in  full  glow"  (IIup- 
feld).  There  is  no  reference  here  to  flashes  of 
lightning.  "These  are  the  later  product  (comp. 
ver.  13)  of  the  flame  of  fire  and  anger,  that  is 
here  just  kindled"  (Hengst.).  But  since  the 
representation  of  a  rising  storm  (breaking  out 
afterwards  in  ver.  13  with  thunder  and  lightning) 
is  carried  out  in  the  poetical  conception,  so  in 
the  picture  thus  far  the  image  of  smoke  and 
flaming  fire  is  to  be  referred  to  the  rising  of  the 
storm-cloud  and  the  flaming  of  the  sheet-light 
ning  that  announces  the  storm  (Tholuck). 

Vers.  10-12.  Now  follows  the  poetical  descrip 
tion  of  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  from  heaven 
under  the  figures  of  the  thickening  and  gathering 
clouds,  on  which  the  Lord  sweeps  on  as  on  a 
throne,  and  of  the  storm  wind,  on  whose  wings 
He  rushes. — Ver.  10.  And  he  bowed  the 
heavens — a  picture  of  the  low-hanging  storm- 
clouds,  at  whose  approach  the  heaven  seems  to 
bend  down  to  the  earth.  Comp.  Ps.  cxliv.  5; 
Isa.  Ixiii.  19. — And  came  down,  the  descent 
of  the  Lord  from  heaven  to  earth  to  execute  judgment 
on  David's  enemies,  and  deliver  him.  On  the 
indication  of  God's  coming  to  judgment  by  His 
"descent  from  heaven,"  comp.  Gen.  xi.  7;  xviii. 
21 ;  Isa.  Ixiv.  1. — And  cloud-darkness  un 
der  His  feet,  i.  e.,  He  thus  descended.  The 
dark,  black  cloud*  (  =  darkness,  ver.  12)  is  the 
symbol  of  the  terror  that  the  wrath  of  God  carries 
with  it ;  see  Ex.  xix.  16  [Sinai]  ;  xx.  21  ;  Deut. 
v.  19  ;  Ps.  civ.  29  (a  figure  of  the  hiding  of  God]s 
face) ;  Nah.  i-  3  ("  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his 
feet"). — yer.  11.  And  he  rode  on  the  che 
rub  and  flew. — As  to  the  signification  of  the 
cherub,  see  on  1  Sam.  iv.  4.  As  the  cherubim 
on  the  cover  of  the  ark  (Ex.  xxv.  18  sqq.; 
xxxvii.  7  sqq.)  are  the  bearers  of  the  divine 

*  S2T.  often  connected  with  My. 
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majesty  and  glory  fvi.  2;  2  Kings  xix.  lo;  Ps.  ' 
Ixxx.  2  [1]  ;  xeix.  1;  Is;i.  xxxvii.  10),  M>  he-re! 
also  the  cherub  is  the  symbol  of  (  Jod's  almighty 
power  and  glory,  as  it  appears  in  the  ereaturcly 
world,  and  exhibits  itself  as  the  revelation  of  the 
highest  and  com  pie  test  being  (Winer,  2!.-\\r.,s., 
v.}  Ilengst.  on  Ps.  xviii.  11  [10]).  The  "  rode" 
is  defined  by  the  "  flew."  The  conception  of 
Jli/iiu/  is  harmonized  with  that  of  ridin'/  on  the 
cherub  (as  a  chariot  or  throne)  by  the  vini/s  with 
which  the  cherub  is  provided.—  And  appeared 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;  this,  as  the  pre 
ceding,  sets  forth  the  majesty  in  which  ("Jod  ap 
pears  in  the  creation  in  the  elementary  substratum 
of  the  wind,  to  hold  judgment.  Coin  p.  Isa.  v. 
28;  Nah.  i.  3:  ''in  tempest  and  storm  is  his 
way,"  and  Ps.  civ.  3,  where,  instead  of  the  che 
rub,  the  clouds  are  conceived  of  as  the  vehicle, 
and  the  winys  of  the,  trim  I  as  the  bearers  of  the 
appearance  of  His  glory.  —  Instead  of  "  appeared  " 
Ps.  xviii.  11  [10]  has  ''flew"  (HN1).  The  latter 
(which  occurs  also  Deut.  xxviii.  -19;  Jer.  xlviii. 
40;  xlix.  22)  carries  out  the  figure  of  the  wi»<f* 
of  the  wind;  here,  on  the  contrary,  our  "ap 
peared"  is,  if  not  an  eli/eii/ntinn  I  Keil,  v.  Lcnt,M, 
a  real  ttateme.nt  instead  of  a  poetical  figure.  I'ut 
there  is  no  necessity  for  regarding  it  as  a  scribal 
error  (Stier,  Thenius),  or  as  a  '•  vague,  flat  and 
inappropriate  reading"  (Hupfeld).  —  Ver.  12. 
Development  of  the  sec-ond  half  of  ver.  10,  as  ver. 
11  is  of  the  first  half.  And  he  made  dark 
ness  around  him  booths  [Kng.  A.  V.  :  pa 
vilions].  The  clouds  mass  more  closely;  their 
darkness  grows  blacker.  The  "darkness"  is  that 
of  the  clouds  of  ver.  10  />.  He  makes  the  cloud- 
darkness  "booths,  tents"  for  Himself.  The  Psalm 
has  more  fully:  '•  he  made  darkness  ///x  secret 
place,  his  pavilion  round  about  him  darkness  of 
waters,  thick  clouds  of  the  skies."  On  the  ''round 
about"  com  p.  Ps.  xcvii.  2  ("clouds  and  dark 
ness  are  around  him"),  and  on  the  "booths  [p;i- 
vilions]"  Job  xxxvi.  21),  where  the  clouds  are 
called  (rod's  tabernacle  or  tent.  —  Gathering  of 
waters,  cloud-thicket  is  further  explanati 
of  the  "  darkness"  of  the  first  clause.  Instead  of  I 
"gathering*  of  waters"  the  Ps.  lias  "darkness  of 
waters"  [which  is  here  unnecessarily  adopted  bv 
Eng.  A.V.  —  TR.]  ;  the  former  is  obviously  more 
picturesque.  —  Vers.  13-lo.  Issuing  of  linhtninn- 
flaahes  out  of  this  darkness,  and  bursting  of  the 
storm  amid  thund?r  and  lightning.  Out  of  the 
brightness  before  him  burned  coals  of 
fire.  The  expression  "brightness  before  him" 
points  back  to  the  fire  in  ver.  9,  the  flames  of 
sheet-lightning  as  symbol  of  the  divine  anger. 
Out  of  this  fiery  brightness  before  him  "  burned 
coals  of  fire,"  i.  e.,  darted  the  flashes  of  liyhtniny, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  sharpening  of  that 
flaming  fire-anger  into  separate  fiery  arrows  (com  p. 
ver.  1">).  The  "brightness  before  him  "  is  not  the 
dora  [glorv]  of  God  embracing  light  and  fire 
(Ilupf.,  Del.),  because  in  the  connection  only  the 
fire  of  God's  anner  is  spoken  of,  and  if  the  singer 
liad  here  had  in  view  the  light  in  which  God 


*  The  air.  Ae-y 


ifies  (according  to  the  Ara 
bic)  "  gathering,  aggregation  "—  3J?  properly  "  thicket  " 
(comp.  Ex.  xix.  9).  —  D'pHi?  =  the  clouds  as  a  connec 
ted  whole  (Hengst.). 


dwells  (Ps.  civ.  2>,  he  would  necessarily  havo 
used  the  general  term  "glorv"  (1123.  Tin,  »'u/u). 
The  natural  h:i>is  of  the  poetical  description  is 
the  blinding  brightness  of  tin-  flaming  fire,  which 
in  a  storm  !-ceius  to  cleave  the  cloiuls  and  send 
forth  flashes  of  lightning.  --T,,  tl,js  refers  the  de 
viating  text  of  the  Psalm:  "from  the  hri^htuesH 
before  him  his  clouds  pa»ed  away  i  or  went  to 
pieces),"  comp.  Job  xxx.  !•"».  — \'\-r.  1  I.  The 
Lord  thundered  from  heaven.  Since  light 
ning  and  thunder  appear  so  clo-e  together,  the 
storm  is  very  near,  (  iod's  wrathful  judgment 
bursts  on  the  eiii-my.  1  nstead  of  "  from  heaven '' 
the  Ps.  has  -  in  heaven."  (  iod  i,  here  railed  the 
Most  High  as  "  the  all-coutrolling.unapproach- 
able  ju.lge"  i  Del.  .  The  "u'ivinu'  [utt.-nn-j  his 
voice"  is  [Hx-tical  designation  of  thunder;  see. lob 
xxxvii.  3;  I's.  xxix.  3  s.|i].,  eomp.  L\.  ix  23; 
Ps.  xlvi.  7  [«'>];  Ixviii.  3-1  [  33  j ;  Ixxvii.  is.  Tin- 
phrase  "hailstones  and  coals  of  tire  "  found  in  the 
Ps.  in  this  verse  and  the  preceding,  is  wanting 
here. — Ycr.  1").  And  he  sent  out  arrows; 
the  P<.  has:  "his  arrows."  These  an- tin-  lla-he* 
of  lightning  Icomp.  Ixxvii.  Hi  into  whi'-h  the 
foe-destroying  lire  of  wrath  coneeiuraie-  and 
sharpens  itself.  The  wrathful,  puni-hiiiL'  ("»\  is 
represented  under  the  figure  of  a  warrior  armed 
with  bow  and  arrows,  a-  in  many  other  pa-«agc««t 
Ps.  vii.  13,  1  1  [  12,  13];  xxxviii'.  3  [2i;  Job  vi. 
1;  Dent,  xxxii.  2:5;  Lam.  iii.  12.  I.",.— And  scat 
tered  them,  that  is,  the  enemies,  comp.  vers.  -1, 
IS.  The  pronoun  "them"  d<u-<  not  refer  to  the 
arrows  and  lightning.  The  lir-t  elli-ct  is  the  s>'nt- 
teriiit/  of  the  compact  masM-<,  into  which  the  ciie- 
mies  had  tin-own  theujM-lv.--.  Lightning,  and 
discomfited  (them  .  The  p,.  ha<:  "and  li-rht- 
ninirs  much  (innumerable  '  [  I'-nir.  A.  \'.  \\ith 
Kimchii  "shot  out  liirhtnings"  ].  The  verb  lu-ro 
i-  to  be  suppiieil  from  the  preceding,  as  in  \vrs. 

12,    14,    -12.        "   He  .li<Co|Mlited"     (SO    Jl-millf  I  ;     th«S 

Ps.  has:  "and discomfited  tti<  in,"  from  which  the 
<^eri  [margin]  omit.-v  the  sullix  "them."  The. 
further  efli-ct  of  the  Lord's  interference  i-  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  enemy;  comp.  Kx. 
xiv.  24;  xxiii.  27;  .)<>-h.  x.  l'i;  .ludi:.  iv.  1">; 
1  Sam.  vii.  Id.  —  Yer.  !»'..  And  the  beds! of  the 
sea  became  visible.  The  Ps.  ha-  the  weaker 
expression:  "brooks  of  water."  Uncovered 
were  the  foundations  of  the  earth,;;  that  is, 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  waters  being  blown 
away;  a  parallel  description  to  the  preceding. 
In  addition  to  the  thnmli-r  and  lii/liliiinif  from 
above  comes  the  xtonn-wind  (which  accompanies 
the  storm)  and  the  earthquake,  which  has  already 
been  pictured  >  ver.  S  •  as  an  etlect  of  (iod's  anger. 
By  the  rebuking  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  the  ex 
pression  of  anger  in  the  voice  of  the  thunder  t  ver. 

*rnr.  Enlmann's  toxt  ha*:  "th<>  Q->ri  hii«  ti«k«-n  the 
suffix,"  an.!  ar-ooniintfly  h->  writ.--  it  m  pnn>nt)u^i«.  Tl>i«, 
li'iwcvor.  is  nn  overflight;  the  Kethib  ha-*  the  numx,  the 
<4eri  omits  it.— TR.] 

t  p'3X  —  stream-bed  from  p3X  "  to  contain."  hence 
of  hollow  bodies,  —  holder,  plpo.  canal,  channel,  dale,  — 

ouA<k,  avA<ir.  th«-n  brook,  properly  (like  Sl"U)the  valley 
in  which  it  flows  (Hupf.). 

+  S3D,  poetic  designation  of  the  earth,  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
12  [11];  xc.  2;  xciii.  1;  xcvi.  10— <Sr  *>Y  poetic  license 
without  1,  which  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding 
verb. 
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14) ;  corap.  Ps.  civ.  7,  where  the  waters  of  the 
chaos  are  affrighted  at  the  rebuke  of  God  (parallel 
to  His  thunder- voice).  At  the  snorting  of 
the  breath  of  his  nose,  conip.  ver.  9.  The 
Psalm  has  the  second  person,  turning  in  sud 
den  address  to  Jehovah:  "at  thy  rebuke  and 
thy  anger."  The  "breakers  of  death"  and  the 
"  streams  of  evil "  have,  according  to  ver.  5 
overwhelmed  David.  Under  the  image  of  water- 
waves  he  has  there  depicted  the  dangers  that 
threatened  his  life.  This  alone  would  pre 
vent  our  supposing  that  we  have  here  a  mere 
poetic-hyperbolical  delineation  of  the  tumult  of 
the  waters  as  result  of  the  storm,  in  order  to  fill 
out  the  picture  (Hupf. ).  But  the  following  ac 
count  (ver.  17)  of  deliverance  "out  of  great 
waters"  is  still  more  opposed  to  this  view.  In 
his  distress  David  was  overwhelmed  as  hv  mighty 
water-floods.  The  Lord,  revealing  His  anger 
against  his  enemies,  saves  him  by  laying  bare  the 
depths  of  the  sea  in  which  he  had  sunk,  and  un 
covering  the  foundations  of  the  earth  by  the 
storm-wind  of  His  wrath  (so  Delitzsch).  Thither 
descending  from  on  high  the  Lord  seized  him 
and  drew  him  forth  from  the  waves,  as  is  described 
in  the  following  verses.  There  is  therefore  as 
little  ground  for  the  view  of  Ilitzig,  that  the 
waves  denote  the  host  of  the  enemv,  and  the  bot 
tom  the  ground  on  which  thev  stood  and  from 
which  they  were  driven,  as  for  that  of  Thenius, 
that  the  assumed  battle  was  near  a  large  inland 
sea  (lie  conjectures  the  Bahr  el  Atebe  near  Da 
mascus,  about  as  large  as  the  sea  of  Genncsaret), 
and  that  the  description  is  thus  to  be  taken  ''al 
most  literally."  The  interpretation  of  the  "foun 
dations  of  the  earth  "  as  Sheol  (Hengst.,  Keilj  is 
without  support  in  the  text. 

Vers.  17-20.  After  the  description  of  the  de 
scent  of  God  from  heaven  to  save,  David  now 
traces  the  dellrcrance  itself,  and  praises  the  Lord 
for  it. — Ver.  17.  "lie  sent  forth,"  the  word 
"hand"  'Ps.  cxliv.  7)  is  to  he  supplied,  as  in  vi. 
6;  Ps.  Ivii.  4  [3]  =  He  reached  out  from  on  high, 
that  is,  from  heaven.  In  spite  of  the  "  came 
down"  of  ver.  10,  which  refers  to  God's  throne 
in  heaven,  the  poetical  view  holds  fast  to  the  con 
ception  of  God's  elevation  above  men.  "  He 
drew  me  out  of  many  waters."  The  verb  (Hi^ro^ 
occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Ex.  ii.  10  of  Moses, 
whose  name  is  formed  *  from  it,  and  whose  deli 
verance  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile  is  here  pro 
bably  alluded  to.  Luther:  "he  made  a  Moses 
of  me."  The  ''many  waters"  [better  in  Erd- 
mann's  translation:  "great  waters" — TR.]  are 
not  enemies,  but  the  deadly  perils  that  had  be 
fallen  him,  comp.  ver.  5;  Ps.  xxxii.  6;  Ixvi.  12; 
Ixix.  2,  3  [1,2];  Isa.  xliii.  2,  where  water  is  a 
figure  of  great  distress  and  danger. — Ver.  18. 
Here  David  first  passes  from  his  perils  to  his 
enemies.  He  delivered  me  from  my  enemy, 
the  strongf  one.  "  The  song  here  passes  from 
the  epic  to  a  more  lyric  tone,  and  direct  discourse 
takes  the  place  of  figurative"  (Del.).  The  Sing, 
''my  enemy"  does  not  justify  the  supposition  of 


*  [On  tho  origin  nnd  meaning  of  the  name  Moses  see 
Canon  Cook's  Essay  on  Egyptian  Words  in  the  Penta 
teuch,  in  Bib.-Com.,I.  482.— TR.] 

f  Tj»,  not  adverbial  Ace.,  but  Adjective ;  comp.  Psalm 

cxliiiTlO  [na'lM]. 


an  individual  enemy,  but  from  the  following  "my 
haters"  is  to  be  taken  as  collective,  though  the 
name  Saul  rightly  stands  as  superscription  to  this 
whole  picture  of  distress.  Because  they  were 
stronger  *  than  I,  had  overpowered  me.  God's 
saving  interposition  was  necessary,  since  David 
in  his  weakness  felt  himself  overpowered  by  his 
enemies  —  extreme  impotence  requires  divine 
help. — Ver.  19.  Elucidation  of  the  last  words  of 
ver.  18.  They  fell  on  f  me  in  the  day  of 
my  calamity.  This  is  not  a  definite  day,  but 
the  time  of  his  helplessness  in  the  Sauline  perse 
cution ;  their  purpose  was  to  finish  him  by  a 
sudden  attack,  and  so  self-help  was  impossible. 
And  the  Lord  became  a  stay  to  me. 
After  deliverance  comes  support.  J  Compare 
for  the  thought  Psalm  xxiii.  4. — Verse  20. 
And  he  brought  me  forth  into  a  large 
place,  into  a  condition  of  freedom, #  in  contrast 
with  narrowness,  straits.  The  ''me"||  is  empha 
tic.  The  words:  He  delivered  me,  here  in 
conclusion  embrace  all  that  has  been  heretofore 
said  of  the  process  of  deliverance.  Observe  the 
progression  in  the  description  up  to  this  point: 
the  dispersion  and  confounding  of  the  enemy  by 
the  arrows  of  the  lightning,  the  driving  off  of  the 
water-uwex  and  laying  bare  of  their  foundations 
bv  the  storm  ;  then  the  stretching  forth  of  the 
hand,  seizing,  drawing  out  of  the  great  waters, 
supporting  the  helpless  man,  bringing  him  out 
of  straits  into  fr'eeness,  and  thus  completing  the 
deliverance.— For  He  delighted  in  me— the 
(/round  of  the  Lord's  deliverance,  over  against 
the  enemies,  on  whom  had  come  God's  wrath  and 
judgment.  This  delight  of  the  Lord  in  Him 
(Ps.  xxii.  9  [8];  xli.  12  [11])  is  based  on  his 
integrity,  as  is  brought  out  in  what  follows. 
There  follows,  namely. 

Vers.  21-28,  the  exhibition  of  the  ground  of  his 
deliverance;  it  is  his  righteousness,  according  to 
which  the  Lord  requited  him. — Ver.  21.  The 
declaration  and  avowal  that  God  in  saving  him 
requited  him  according  to  his  righteousness.  The 
verb1[  [Eng.  A.  V. :  "reward"]  (comp.  Ps.  vii. 
17  [10])  signifies  to  do  something  to  a  person, 
whether  bad  or  good,  but  with  reference  to  his 
conduct  as  ground,  hence  to  requite. — Accord- 
ding  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  he 
recompensed  me.— The  hands  are  the  instru 
ment  of  action,  and  "cleanness  of  hands"  signi 
fies  the  purity  of  his  actions  from  sin  and  unright 
eousness.  Comp.  ver.  25 ;  Ps.  vii.  5  [4]  ;  xxiv. 
4;  xxvi.  6;  Job  ix.  30;  xxii.  30.  To  this  an 
swers  purity  of  mind  (expressed  in  the  "  upright" 

*  This  form  of  comparison  also  in  Psalm  cxxxi.  1; 
xxxviii.  5  [4]. 
t  Dip,  see  ver.  6;  Ps.  xvii.  13. 

which 


\  The  Psalm  has  the  usual  less  poetic 

reading  is  found  here  also  in  some  MSS.  and  EDD.— TR.] 

§  DrPTO  (Ps.  cxviri.  5),  in  contrast  with   IV;  so  the 

verb  (Hiph.),  Gen.  xxvi.  22;  Ps.  iv.  2[1J;  xxv.  17;  Prov. 
xviii.  16. 
||   T\K  in  contrast  with  the  suffix  in  the  Psalm,  and 

answering  to  the  ^  in  ver.  19. 

11"  S"DJ,  in  connection  with  oW  or  3*1271  IPO  here], 
or  with  T\p"t¥J)  added;  the  Psalm  has  *plV3.— The 

•   IT  :  •    :  I  •  :   •    : 

Imperfects  here  express  in  general  propositions  gen 
eral  time,  the  so-called  Present  (Hupf.). 
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of  ver.  24),  as  source  of  purity  of  conduct.  David 
often  thus  affirms  his  uprightness,  for  ex.,  xvii. 
3-5.  The  truth  of  this  testimony  to  himself  is 
exhibited  in  his  actual  conduct  as  described  in 
vers.  22-24,  where  he  gives  the  around  ("3)  for 
the  declaration  that  he  is  "  righteous"  and  "  his 
hands  clean." — [On  the  ethical  and  religious  sig 
nificance  of  this  claim  to  righteousness,  see  "His 
torical  and  Theological"  to  this  chapter,  para 
graph  (5. — TR.] — Ver.  22.  He  proved  his  right 
eousness  by  the  affirmation :  I  have  kept  the 
•ways  of  the  Lord.  "  Have  observed,  held  to," 
so  Job  xxii.  !•">.  "The  ways  of  the  Lord"  are 
the  rules  of  human  conduct  given  in  His  law, 
which  David's  enemies  had  wickedly  transgressed. 
— And  have  not  wickedly  departed  from 
my  God,  as  he  has  kept  God's  ways,  so  he  has 
not  sinned  himself  away  from  God  Himself.  The 
phrase  is  literally:  "to  be  wicked  from  (rod," 
that  is,  to  i}dl  awav  from  (Jod  by  wickedness. 
Not  (as  Grotius) :  "to  be  wicked  ayaiiut  (jp) 
God,"  nor  is  it  a  designation  of  judgment  or  de 
cision  proceeding  from  (Jod,  as  if  the  sense  were: 
"I  have  not  sinned  according  to  God's  decision, 
according  to  His  judgment  I  am  guiltless" 
(Hupf.);  comp.  Job  iv.  17;  Jer.  li.  •">.  Against 
this  is  both  the  "keeping  the  Lord's  ways"  in 
the  first  member,  to  which  corresponds  "  not 
departing  from11  the  Lord,  and  the  following 
reference  [ver.  23]  to  his  alnding  in  God's  sta 
tutes  and  judgments. — Ver.  2;$.  ''  For*  all  thy 
judgments  are  before  me,"  that  is,  as  a  guide  in 
my  ways. — And  His  statutes,  I  do  not  de 
part  from  them.f  The  reading  of  the  Psalm  : 
"  His  statutes  I  do  not  put  away  from  me,"  is 
not  elsewhere  found,  while  our  text  is  the  usual 
expression  for  the  conception.  For  the  thought 
compare  the  divine  testimony  to  David,  1  Kings 
xiv.  8:  "who  kept  my  commandments,  and 
walked  after  me  with  all  his  heart,"  and  xv.  "> ; 
"  iXvrid  did  what  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  and  departed  not  from  all  that  He  com 
manded  him."  Comp.  also  David's  testimony 
concerning  himself,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  23  sq. — Ver. 
24.  "  And  I  was  upright |  towards  him,"  that  is, 

upright  in  soul,  the  "towards  him"  (V?)  express 
ing  the  immediate  relation  to  God,  in  contrast 
with  outward  works,  which  are  done  for  one's 
own  sake  or  for  men's.  The  ''  with  him"  of  the 
Psalm  expresses  still  more  exactly  cordial  com 
munion  of  life  with  God.— And  guarded  my 
self  from  my  iniquity,  the  negative  side  of 
his  moral  character,  of  which  he  has  just  given 
the  positive  side:  "  I  guarded  against  committing 
a  sin,  and  so  contracting  guilt."  A  similar  hy 
pothetical  expression  [i.  e.,  if  I  sinned,  I  should 
be  guilty]  is  found  in  Ps.  xvii.  3  (Hupfeld),  and 
so  essentially  Job  xxxiii.  9:  ''there  is  no  ini 
quity  in  me."  David  declares  that  he  constantly 


*  '3  —  .  but    "The    establishment  of  one  opposite 

gives  the  ground  for  the  denial  of  the  other"  (HenesU. 
t  n3*'D  «ing.  instead  of  Plu.,  as  U  Kings  ii.  3  ;  xiii.  2. 


6;  x.  29,  31  after  jYlXDn  (Hitzig,  Hupfeld). 

comp.  Dent.  v.  29;  xvii.  11  ;  xxvili.  14.    The  Psalm  has 

'rp  VON  x'S. 

i  [D'Sfl  is  more  exactly:  "  perfect."    Comp.  Job  i.  1  : 
"  perfect  and  upright."    See  \er.  26.—  TB.] 


j  watches  over  and  restrains  himself;  otherwise, 
the  assumption  is,  he  would  have  fallen  into 
j  sin  ;  this  is  an  indirect  testimony  to  indwelling 
J  sinfulness,  whereby  he  might  have  been  led 
to  sinful  deed,  and  against  which  such  *elf- 
guarding  was  neeessarv.  ('oinp.  I'.-alm  li.  7  [">], 
where  I)avid  fxpr&wly  declnrtm  his  consciousness 
of  sinfulness  inborn  in  him,  which  is  not  the 
case  here. — The  historical  proofs  of  I)avid's  de 
claration  of  puritv  are  given  in  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
xxvi.  though  he  at  this  moment  may  not  have 
had  all  the  individual  facts  in  mind.  —  Ver-.  'J2- 
21  exhibit  the  climax  :  vir.  2'J  y»/-«/<»;'of  nprighi- 
ness  in  outward  w<i//:,  ver.  \i'.\  /</•«<•/<'<•.•  of  righteous 
ness  in  obedience  to  ^»'«/',s  commam!.*  as  its  norm, 
ver.  24,  xonrci1  of  righteousness  in  a  pious  <//.<y>o- 
nitioit  directed  towards  God. —  Ver.  2">.  lit  peti 
tion  of  the  affirmation  of  ver.  21  (the  proof  of 
his  ''righteousness"  and  "cleanne-s  of  hands" 
having  been  given  in  vers.  22-24 i  in  the  form  of 
a  logical  cnnclitxinn  :  And  so  the  Lord  requited 
me,  etc.  Literally:  ''and  requited  me  the  Lord," 
where  the  "and,"  connecting  this  with  the  pre 
ceding,  indicates  a  logical  relation  [the  logical 
relation  is  indicated  by  the  progre-s  of  the  dis 
course,  not  by  the  Conjunction,  in  Hebrew  or  in 
Kng. — TK.].  Instead  of  "my  cleanness"  the 
Psalm  has  "  the  cleanness  of  mv  hands,"  a>  in 
ver.  21. 

Vers.  20,  27.  General  proposition,  explaining 
and  supporting  the  word:  "the  Lord  requited 
me"  by  tlic  tntt/i,  that  Got!  dejturtx  lliin.xi'lf  to  man. 
a*  man  to  Him.  This  moral  relation  between  <  Jod 
and  man  is  carried  out  in  four  parallel  members, 
"in  which  the  divine  conduct  is  expressed  bv  re 
flexive  verbs,  formed  from  the  adjectives  express 
ing  human  conduct."  (Keili.  The  Imperfects 
express  what  is  universal  and  necessary.  The 
general  truth  that  the  manifestation  of  God's  re 
tributive  righteousness  is  conditioned  bv  man's 
position  and  conduct  towards  God.  is  set  forth 
positively  in  vers.  'J'i,  27  a  in  relation  to  the 
pious,  and  negntii'ely  in  ver.  27  b  in  relation  to 
the  ungodly.  Towards  the  pious  [better:  tnerci- 
fid— TR.],  upright  and  clean,  (Jod  shows  Himself 
pious  [merciful],  upright  and  pure.  The  adjec 
tives  express  qualities*  of  man  in  relation  to  (Jod; 
the  ''love"  here  expressed  is  not  towards  man, 
but  towards  (Jod,  p'pn,  Kng.  A.  V.  merciful),  and 
to  such  God  shows  Himself  loving.  [Ritther  the 
adjectives  express  general  qualities  without  any 

*  TDTl  "loving"  towards  God,  so  D'pfl  "upright" 
towardi/God  (comp.  V?  in  ver.  25),  and  "O3  (Niph.  Par- 
ticip.  of  *P3)  purified,  then  "pure,"  =-  13,  comp.  the 

"pure   he.-irt.   Ps.   xxiv.  4;  Ixiii.  1.  the   pure   mind."— 
"IDnnn,  Hithp.  denom.  from  IDH  <-r  TDH.  found  only 

here.— O'On  "V13.J  "hero  of  innocence,  upright  hero." 
•V12J  always  —  "  hero."    D'?fi  often  as  here    (comp. 

Ilnpf.  on  Ps.  XT.  4)  abstract  siibst  —  DP  "  uprightness." 
The   Ps.  has    131  infrequent   poetical   form   for   13J; 

D*OP  in  Hithp.  is  found  elsewhere  only  Dan.  xii.  10  [it 
is  found  only  in  Ps.  xviii.  26.—  TR.].—  13flP  i»  for 
j-\Jl,  which  form  is  found  in  the  Psalm,  "with 


broadened  vowel  before  the  tone-syllable,  and  besides, 
euphonic  doubling  of  the  H  ft*  compensation  for  the 
contraction  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rhythm' 
(Hupf.;. 
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statement  that  they  refer  only  to  God.  The  first 
of  these  adjectives  means  either  "  favored,  he- 
loved  "  or  "  merciful,"  and  the  latter  sense  is 
more  appropriate  here. — Tn.]. — Towards  the 
perverse  thou  showest  thyself  perverse, 
that  is,  requiting  to  the  perverse  man  perverse 
things  as  the  consequence  of  his  sin,  thou  seemest 
to  Him  to  be  thyself  perverse.  The  ungodly 
man,  failing  to  recognize  his  own  sin,  thinks  of 
God  as  unjust  and  cruel  towards  him.  Comp. 
Lev.  xxvi.  23,  24;  '-if  ye  walk  perversely  to 
wards  me ;  I  will  walk  perversely  towards  you." 
Moral  perversity  in  man  produces  perversity 
and  confusion  in  his  knowledge  of  God.  [The 
thought  here,  however,  is  simply  that  God  does 
evil  to  the  man  that  does  evil. — TR.]. — Yer. 
28  gives  the  ground  and  confirmation  of  the 
general  truth  in  vers.  20,  27,  by  pointing  to 
God's  actual  conduct  towards  the  two  principal 
classes  in  the  people,  the  humble  and  the  proud, 
who  represent  concretely  the  preceding  contrast 
between  the  upright  (merciful,  pure)  and  the 
perverse.  The  factual  relation  of  this  verse  to 
the  preceding  is  indicated  in  the  Psalm  by  the 
initial  "  for  thou,"  while  here  the  pimple  "  and  " 
is  used,  in  order  to  avoid  a  too  frequent  recur 
rence  of  the  causal  conjunction,  as  ver.  29  begins 
with  tl  for  thou/'  and  ver.  30  with  "  for."  The 
word  "people"*  is  here  limited  (by  the  contrast 
with  the  "haughty"  of  the  following  clause)  to 
a  large  community  within  the  nation,  character 
ized  by  the  epithet  ''afflicted;"  and  the  follow 
ing  contrast  shows  that  they  arc  also  "  humble." 
"  Thine  eyes  are  against  the  haughty,"  who  op 
press  the  poor  and  afflicted  ;  "  whom  thou  bringest 
down"  (the  verb  is  to  be  taken  as  relative,  Ew. 
|  332  b,  comp.  Josh.  ii.  11  ;  iii.  12;  v.  15).  The 
Psalm  has  in  the  second  member:  "lofty  eyes 
(elevated  eye- brows,  sign  of  haughtiness)  thou 
bringest  down."  Comp.  Prov.  vi.  17  ;  xxi.  4  ; 
xxx.  13;  Ps.  ci  5. 

Vers.  20-46.  Second  part  of  the  description 
of  the  help  that  David  received  from  the  Lord, 
namely,  in  wars  against  external  enemies. — 
Looking  back  at  these  wars,  he  tells  how  through 
the  Lord's  help  he  had  overcome  his  enemies. 
But  he  looks  also  to  the  present  and  to  the 
future,  declaring  what  the  Lord,  after  such  aid, 
still  is  to  him  and  ever  will  be.  So  in  this  sec 
tion  occur  verbs  of  past,  present  and  future 
times.— Ver.  29.  First,  he  declares  what  the  Lord 
(in  connection  with  the  exhibitions  of  grace  in 
the  Saul  in  e  persecution)  is  for  him  perpetually. 
The  "  for  "  attaches  this  verse  as  the  ground  or 
confirmation  of  the  preceding,  where  David  in 
cluded  himself  among  the  "  afflicted  people," 
the  oppressed  ;  the  Lord  has  helped  him  "  the 
afflicted  one"  out  of  the  affliction  brought  on 
him  by  his  enemies.  All  these  experiences  of 
divine  help  find  their  reason  or  ground  in  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  is  his  lamp,  f  While  "  light  " 
is  always  the  symbol  of  good  fortune  and  well- 
being  (Job  xviii.  5),  the  burning  lamp  denotes  the 
source  of  lasting  happiness  and  joyful  strength  ; 
Job  xviii.  6;  xxi.  17  ;  xxix.  3;  Ps.  cxxxii.  17  ; 

*  "J.J7     DJ?     "oppressed,    afflicted    people"  =  DIN, 
UOxI  Ps.  iii.  7  [6] ;  Gen.  xx.  4. 
"0  "  lamp,"  as  that  which  burns. 


comp.  Isa.  xlii.  3  ;  xliii.  17.  The  Psalm  has  the 
unusual  expression  :  "  thou  makest  light  my 
lamp."  —  What  the  lamp  is  for  a  man  in  his 
house,  the  source  of  joy  and  good  fortune,  this 
the  Lord  is  for  David  f  his  lamp,  the  source  of 
his  well-being.  This  is  the  ground  of  David's 
being  called  (xxi.  17)  the  lamp  of  Israel.  This  is 
the  ground  of  the  declaration:  "the  Lord  is  my 
liffht."  (Ps.  xxvii.  1).  The  consequence  of  this  is: 
The  Lord  enlightens  my  darkness.  Dark 
ness  is  the  symbol  of  affliction—  in  contrast  with 
light,  without  God,  his  lamp,  he  would  have  re 
mained  in  wretchedness  and  ruin.  His  experi 
ences  are  based  _  on  the  general  truth:  it  is  the 
Lord  who,  as  His  lamp,  makes  even  the  darkness 
light  about  Him.  C'omp.  Job  xxix.  3.  In  the 
Psalm:  "The  Lord,  my  God,  makes  my  dark 
ness  light."  This  general  declaration,  proved  by 
the  past,  is  confirmed  also  for  the  future  by  sett 
ing  forth  the  foe-conquering  might  which  he, 
through  the  Lord's  help,  has  shown  and  will 
forever  be  able  to  show.  —  Ver.  30.  For  with 
thee  I  run  against  troops,  with  my  God  I 
leap  over  walls—  literally  :  "in  thee;"  "David 
declares  that  he  is  '  in  God,'  and  therefore  has 
such  power."  (Hcngst.).  By  "troops"  David 
means  the  hostile  bands  that  he  has  attacked  on 
the  battle-field,  and  by  "walls"  the  fortified 
places  that  he  has  conquered.  Such  power  of 
victory  he  has  now  also  in  his  God.  Since  the 
verb  "run"  here  properly  takes  an  A  ecus.,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  take  the  word  in  the  sense  "  crush" 
(Ew.,  Olsh.).*  "Running"  is  represented  as  an 
essential  quality  of  the  warrior  in  ver.  34  ;  1,  19, 
23;  ii.  18,  and  means  (with  the  prep,  "against" 
or  "to")  hostile  attack  Job  xv.  26;  vi.  14; 
Dan.  viii.fi.  [Eng.  A.  V.,  not  so  well:  "run 
through—  TK.]—  Ver.  31.  The  word  "God"  is 
in  apposition  with  the:  "with  my  God"  in  ver. 
30  (as  in  vers.  33,  48),  not  nominative  Absolute 
[so  Eng.  A.  V.],  since  then  the  Art.  [Heb.  : 
the  God]  would  be  unexplained  :  The  God 
whose  way  is  blameless,  that  is,  whose 
government  is  perfect.  This  human  quality  of 
perfectness  is  transferred  to  God,  and  denote  s^His 
trustwe>rthiness.  The  word  of  the  Lord  Is 
purified,  that  is,  without  guile,  pure,  true,  comp. 
Ps.  xii.  7  [6].  God's  promises  do  not  deceive. 
He  is  a  shield  to  all  that  trust  in  Him. 
He  offers  sure  protection  against  all  dangers. 
The  secemd  and  third  members  of  this  verse  oc 
cur  word  for  word  also  in  Prov.  xxx.  5.  All 
these  affirmations  respecting  God  give  the  ground 
for  the  declaration  in  ver.  30,  that  he  can  do  so 
great  things  in  and  with  his  God.  —  Ver.  32.  The 
soleness  of  the  Lord  as  such  a  God,  is  next  stated 
as  the  grounel  (''  for")  of  the  fact  that  His  way 
is  perfect,  His  word  pure  and  His  protection  sure. 
The  expression  ''rock"  (comp.  ver.  3)  especially 
emphasizes  the  quality  of  trustworthiness,  firm 
ness  as  the  foundation  for  immovable  trust,  and 
the  ground  of  his  help  and  protection.  Parallel 
is  vii.  22;  ''for  there  is  no  one  as  thou,  and 
there  is  no  God  beside  thee."  Comp.  Deut.  xxxii. 


*  VOX    with  Ace.  (as  the  following 

T 


,    object 

reached  by  the  motion.    Ew.  and  Olsh.  unnecessarily 
take  it  from  yyv—  The  Ps.  has  ^3  instead  of  7133,  and 

n«  instead  of      "IX- 
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31 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  2.— Ver-  33  carries  on  the  thought 
connected  with  the  figure  of  the  "rock/'  The 
4<God"  here  is  in  opposition  with  the  "  Uod"  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  verse.  The  God  who 
is  my  strong  fortress.  [Kng.  A.  V.,  nut  so 
well:  "my  strength  and  *power."].  On  the 
"fortre-w"  com  p.  Ps.  xxxi.  5  [4];  xxvii.  1. 
[Kng.  A.  V.:  "strmgth.'J].  The  noun  ''.strength" 
defines  "  my  fortress,"  literallv:  "  in v  fortress  of 
strength,"  as  in  Ps.  Ixxi.  7  *. — The  Psalm  has: 
"  who  girds  me  with  strength,"  =  ver.  40  a  (with 
omission  of  "to  battle."). — And  leads  f  the 
perfect  man  on  his  way.  The  pronoun  on 
"his  way"  refers  not  to  God,  hut  to  the  ''  perfect 
man,"  as  is  required  by  the  ''his  feet"  [Kng.  A. 
V.  :  "my  feet"]  of  the  next  verse.  The  Psalm 
has:  ''  who  makes  my  way  perfect."  [This  is  the 
marginal  reading  (Qeri)  here  also:  "  my  way," 
and  seems  to  agree  better  with  the  context,  in 
which  the  Psalmist  is  speaking  of  his  own  ex 
periences. — Tu.] — \Yr.  31.  He  makes  his 
feet  like  the  hinds,  that  is.  like  hinds' 
feet;  Hub.  iii.  IS.  (On  this  abridg  -d  form  of 
expression  see  Ges.  \  141,  Hern.)  II  •ngstenberg. : 
"  In  Kgyptian  paintings  also  the  bin  1  is  the  svm- 
bol  of  fleetness."  C'omp.  ii.  IS;  1  Chr.  xii.  S. 
The  Psalm:  "my  feet"  [so  Kng.  A.  V.  here, 
after  the  margin]  ;  the  third  personal  pronoun  is 
used  here  because  the  reference  is  to  the  "  perfect 
(or  innocent)  "  man  [in  ver.  3.'?  according  to  the 
author's  translation].  The  .*»•//> //rvx  refers  not  to 
ileeing  (  DC  Wette),  but  to  the  pursuit  of  enemies. 
And  on  my  high-places  He  sets  me. 
The  "high-places"  are  iv-t  those  of  (lie  cix'tin/, 
which  he  ascends  as  victor,  and  through  faith  de 
clares  beforehand  to  be  his  own  ( Ilengst. ),  but 
"those  of  his  own  land,  which  he  victoriously 
holds  against  his  enemies"  (ICeili.  Comp.  Dent. 
xxxii.  1.'). — Ver.  3">.  He  instructs  my  hands 
for  war.  +  and  my  arms  bend  the  bronza 
bow.  Or,  perhaps  (with  Hupf.  i  :  "  He  instructs 
my  hands  for  war,  and  my  arms  to  bend$  the 
bronze  bow."  "The  Kgvptian  weapons  were  al 
most  all  of  bronze"  (Ilengst.).  To  bend  the 
bronze';]  bow  is  the  sign  of  great  strength;  the 
thought  expressed  is:  God  has  given  him  not 
only  skill,  but  also  strength  for  victorious  war. — 
Ver.  30.  From  the  figure  of  the  bmr  David  passes 
to  that  of  the  shield.  As  in  attack,  so  in  defence 
the  Lord  is  his  strength.  And  thou  gavest 
me  the  shield  of  thy  salvation,  the  shield 
that  consists  in  God's  salvation,  whereby  He  pro 
tects  His  people.  Comp.  Eph.  vi.  17:  'helmet 
of  salvation."  The  following  words  in  the  Psalm  : 
"and  thy  right  hand  supported  me"  arc  wanting 
here ;  they  seem  to  have  been  omitted,  not  through 

*  iy  after  '*pn*3.    On   the   construction   see    EwaUl, 
g  291  6. 
t  "1JV!  from  -inj  —  -Nn,  Prov.  xii.26,  "  lead,"  —in* 

-  T  ••  T 

(comp.  Ges.  \  72,  Rem.  2). 

J  7  instead  of  the  usual  double  Ace.  [after  TsS].  HH  J 
Pi.-l  Perf.  of  f\nj  "to  cause  to  descend,  press  down." 
The  Ps.  has  the  fern.  HTMIJ  on  account  of  the  Tij»nT, 

sing  Fein,  with  pin.  subject  of  things  or  bea«ts  (Oes.  '§ 
140.  :'.  .     ir-r«'  the  sing.  masc.  because  the  verb  precedes. 
g  nnj  Pk'l  Infin. 

\  [This  (or'Vomw")  is  a  better  rendering  than  "brass  " 
or  "stec[;"  see  Art.  Brass  in  Smith's  Bib.-Dict.— TH.] 


error,  but  for  brevity's  sake,  as  in  general  our 
song,  compared  with  the  Psalm,  shows  a  preference 
for  curt,  pregnant  expression.  And  thy  hear 
ing  made  me  great.  Hxirin,,  =  favorable  ac 

ceptance  of  a  request.  Tliis  ''hearing"'  (not 
"thy  lowliness,"  Hi-ngst.,  or  "thy  toil,"  P.ottch.) 
answers  to  the  "salvation"  of  the  preceding 
clause;  he  received  salvation  through  God's 
granting  hi*  petition.  The  Psalm  has;  "thv 
humility,  condescension"  (comp.  Ps.cxiii.t5:  I  -.a. 
Ivii.  !.">;  Ixvi.  1  sq.)  [  Knir.  A.  V.,  following  the 
|  pointing  of  the  Psalm.  render-:  "  thy  gentleness" 
(meekness"  would  he  a  more  accurate  tran»la- 
tion).  (  )ur  text  reads  literallv  :  "  tliv  answering," 
or  "  thy  toiling,  sullerin-,',"  neither  of  which  gives 
a  satisfactory  sense  in  the  connection.  Tin-  read 
ing  of  the  Psalm  is  better.  —  Tu.  ]  —  \Vr.  ."7. 
Thou  enlargedst  my  steps  under!  me,  irave 
me  free  room,  so  that  I  could  advatx-e  without 
hindrance.  Prov.  iv.  1'J  presents  the  contrasted 
condition  of  strait  ness  and  stnmlilinir:  "when 
thou  goest,  thy  steps  shall  not  he  straitened,  and 
when  thou  runnest,  thou  shall  not  stumble,"  comp. 
ver.  .'54.  Ilupfeld  remarks  rightly  that  we  have 
not  here  in  -relv  the  u-ual  contrast  of  yo/vuf/us* 
and  n'idi'iii\-iff=  distress  and  deliverance  •  I's.  iv.  '2 
i  1],  comp.  Ps.  xxxi.  '.)  [  S  ]  i  ;  the  wide  path  istcp) 
is  prepared  by  the  Lord  tor  the  successful  termi 
nation  of  the  battle,  especially  tor  the  unhindered 
niir.tiiit  of  the  enemy  (ver.  3^i.  And  my  an 
kles  wavered  not  (elsewhere:  "my  {<•••(,  or 
ste]»s,  Ps.  xxvi.  1;  xxxvii.  \\\\,  that  is,  thou 
gavest  me  the  p<n/;-r  so  to  go  with  five  step. 
Wavering,  as  opposed  to  standing  lirm,  comes 
from  weakness  in  the  knees  or  ankle-. 

Vers.  38-43.  After  thin  preparation  and  equip 
ment  for  battle  bv  the  Lord's  strength,  David  <!>•- 
xd'oi/cd  tfi>'  ri'iirrf  nf  /i  /x  enctnicn.—\  ers.  .'!>,  ;>!>. 
The  act  of  pursuit  and  dcxtnirtinn,  is  declared  to  IK; 
Ilia  own  art.  The  verbs  a  re  to  be  taken  in  the  Im 
perfect  signification,  since  it  is  clear  from  ver.  10 
sqq.t  that  the  reference  is  to  the  past.  I  pur 
sued  my  enemies  and  destroyed  them: 
the  Psalm  has  the  weaker  expression  :  "overtook 
them"  (  Ps.  vii.  (\  [•"»]  comp.  Kx.  xv.  !•  .  In  the 
Psalm  there  is  an  advance  in  the  thought,  here  a 
simple  svnonvmous  parallelism  i  llenir-t.i.  \*er. 
39  expresses  the  idea  of  total  destruction  by  an 
aggregation  of  words:  "and  I  destroyed  them 
I  wanting  in  the  Psalm)  and  crushed  them." 
That  they  rose  not:  Psalm:  "and  they  could 
Tiot  rise,"  that  is,  in  tin-  hostile  sense,  rise  to  fur 
ther  contest.  And  they  fell  under  my  feet, 
=  under  me,  vers.  40,  4S  ;  Ps.  xlv.  <•  ;  xlvii.  4  [3]. 
Vers.  38  and  40  present  a  picture  not  of  subjection 
and  dominion  (Hupf.),  but  of  conquering  ene 
mies  in  battle  bv  casting  them  down  and  passing 
over  them.  —  Vers.  40,  41.  David  declares,  how 
ever,  that  he  received  the  victorious  might  only 
from  the  Lord,  and  gives  Him  praise  therefor. 
And  thou  didst  gird  me  .  .  .  and  didst  bow  my 

*  filj^'.  Sept.  vnaKoj.    Olshauson  conjectures 
but  "  unnecessarily"  (Hupf.).    The  Psalm 
t  Instead  of  'JJT»nn  the  Ps.  has  'finA 

J  Aorists  followed  by  Perfects  and  Futures  [they  are 
not  Futures,  but  Arri.«ts.—  TR.].—  The  lengthened  form 
may  without  1  consee.  (as  in  Prov.  vii.  7)  ex 


press  past  time,  as  is  frequent  in  poetry,  comp.  vo».  12 
here  and  in  the  Psalm  (Bottch.). 
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opponents  under  me  ;*  literally,  "  didst  make 
them  bend  the  knee." — And  my  enemies, 
thou  madest  them  turn  the  back  to  me  ; 

literally,  "  thou  gavestf  them  to  me  as  neck 
[nape]." — Vers.  42,  43.  The  enemy  look  in  vain 
to  the  Lord  for  help.  They  looked  out  to  the 
Lord  (comp.  Isa.  xvii.  7, 8) ;  the  Psalm  has:  "  they 
cried."  Tlie  enemies  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
Israelites,  because  they  looked  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  (Kiehin  in  Hupf.) ;  the  heathen  also  in  ex 
treme  need  might  well  expect  deliverance  from 
the  God  of  Israel,  comp.  1  Sam.  v.  7  ;  vi.  5 ;  John 
ii.  14.— And  I  rubbed  them  to  pieces  (pul 
verized  them)  as  dust  of  the  earth,  cornp. 
Gen.  xiii.  10  ;  Isa.  xl.  12,  their  power  was  changed 
into  impotence.  The  Psalm  has:  "as dust  before 
the  wind,"  combining  the  two  images  of  the  beat 
ing  the  enemy  to  dust,  and  scattering  them  as  dust 
is  scattered  by  the  wind,  comp.  Isa.  xxix.  5;  xli. 
2. — As  the  dust  of  the  streets  I  did  tram 
ple];  and  stamp  them  to  pieces  (the  Psalm: 
"I  emptied  them  out.")  The  stamping  of  the 
dirt  of  the  street  is  the  symbol  of  a  Contemptuous 
treatment  and  rejection  of  what  is  in  itself  worth 
less.  Com}).  Isa.  x.  0 ;  Zirli.  x.  ">.  The  descrip 
tion  of  the  contest  against  the  enemies  under  the 
guidance  and  help  of  the  Lord  is  completed  by 
the  representation  of  their  total  destruction. 

Vers.  44-40.  The  n^iilt  of  this  conflict  with 
enemies,  namelv,  sovereign  dominion  over  them,  I 
and  their  humble  subjection  under  his  royal  I 
power. — Ver.  44.  Thou  didst  deliver  me  out 
of  the  wars  of  my  people  (or,  of  peoples). 
Since  only  external  wars?  are  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  context,  it  is  not  at  all 
allowable  to  understand  internal  dissensions  here 
(Ilitz.,  Hengst.,  Del.,  Keil).  That  would  break 
the  connection,  and  destroy  the  continuity  of 
advance  in  the  description  of  David's  relation  to 
external  enemies  up  to  the  point  of  complete 
dominion  over  them  by  the  Lord's  help. — The 
''  wars  of  my  people  "  are  the  wars  .that  his  peo 
ple  had  to  carry  on  against  other  nations  under 
his  lead  ;  as  he  lias  previously  spoken  of  them  as 
his  wars,  so  now  he  regards  them  as  his  people's. 
He  was  doubtless  led  to  this  by  thinking  of  his 
position  as  king  and  head  of  his  people,  from 
which  position  he  saw  as  the  result  of  his  wars 
the  subjection  of  the  heathen  nations  to  his  royal 


for  "IJ.?'TX;?  (as  in  the  Ps-)  Picl  with  K  omit' 
ted,  as  in  3V  for  J^tf'  (1  Sam.  xv.  5)  and  SJ3^D  for 
"JD^JO  (JotTxxxv.  11),  E\v.  £232  6.—  "Op  =  'St?  CT3P, 

•••:-;  -  IT  -  T  'IT 

Ps.  xeii.  12  [111,  eomp.  ver.  49  ;  Ex.  xv.  7  ;  Dent,  xxxiii. 
11.     Even  whore  the  verb  is  found  only  with  a  Preposi 
tion.  the  Participle  has  sometimes  a  Genitive  with  it. 
Ges.  §  1:55,,  1,  Rem. 
t  HPn  for  PinrO  (so  in  the  Ps.),  "  an  elsewhere  im- 

~  ~ 


possible  shortening,  to  be  at  the  best  excused  by  the 
fact  that  this  verb  drops  its  J  in  the  Imp^rf."  (Ew.  g 
195  <•).  Comp.  11  =  TV,  Judg.  xix.  11.—  epy  jfO,  usu 

ally  intraVis.  "  to  turn  the  hack"  (2  Chr.  xxix.  6,  comp. 
Josh.  vii.  8,  12),  here  and  Ex.  xxiii.  27  trans.  "  to  make 
as  neck  "  =  to  put  to  flight.    Comp.  Ps.  xxi.  13  [12]  JV# 
D3E?  "to  make  into  a  back  (shoulder)." 
t  DplX,  from  ppl  "to  make  thin,  crush."  The  Ps.  : 

]-•—.  I     I-T 

op;7«. 

2  2'^,    properly  'ilegal  contest,"  then  "  contest"   in 
general  ;  a  "  contest  of  peoples  "  must  be  war. 


authority. — If  we  take  the  form  f  SJ£)  as  plural,* 
=  upe«ples,"  then  the  "wars  of  peoples"  are 
wars  carried  on  by  Israel  with  foreign  nations, 
I' wars  between  peoples,"  in  contrast  with  the 
internal  conflicts,  tjie  fortunate  conclusion  of 
which  has  been  before  described  (Richm  in 
Ilupfeld).— David  embraces  all  the  Lord's  helps 
in  these  wars  in  this  brief  exclamation,  in  order 
to  declare  how,  as  a  consequence,  the  Lord  has 
made  him  head  over  these  nations.  Thou  didst 
preserve  me  (in  the  Psalm  more  simply:  didst 
make  me)  to  be  head  of  the  heathen,  pre 
served  me  that  I  should  become  their  head. 
This  reading  connects  the  previous  declaration 
of  deliverance  with  the  following  statement  of 
the  servitude  of  the  nations  better  than  that  of 
the  Psalm,  because  it  directs  attention  to  David's 
dangers  in  those  wars. — A  people  (  =  peoples) 
that  I  knew  not  serves  (serve)  me.— The 
collective  sense  "peoples"  (DJ£)  is  to  be  taken 
here,  as  above,  on  account  of  the  parallelism  with 
the  plural  "nations"  [Eng.  A.  V.:  heathen]; 
not:  '"people,  folks"  (Ilupfeld).  "The  Verb 
(Impf.)  is  to  be  rendered  as  Present,  since  the 
idea  of  the  'head  of  the  nations' is  developed" 
(Ilupf.).  Comp.  chap.  viii. — Ver.  45.  Sons  of 
strangeness,  that  is,  those  strange  (foreign) 
nations  ;  tbe  "  foreign  "  answers  to  the  "  I  knew 
not"  of  the  preceding  verse — fawn  on  me  (lit.: 
lief  to  me),  they  pay  fawning,  hypocritical  hom 
age,  while  their  heart  is  lull  of  hate  and  rage 
[Kng.  A.  V.:  submit  tome]. — At  the  hearing 
of  the  ear  they  obeyed  me. — The  usual  ex 
planation  is:  "at  the  mere  report  of  me  and  my 
victories,  before  my  arrival,  they  submitted  them 
selves,"  based  on  Job  xlii.  5,  where  the  "  hearing 
of  the  ear"  stands  in  contrast  with  the  ''seeing 
of  the  eyes;'1  against  which  is,  that  David  in  the 
immediately  preceding  statement  of  the  "  fawn 
ing  "  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  above  description 
of  their  subjection  pre-supposes  his  personal  pre 
sence,  and  the  reflexive  (NiphalJ)  verb  ''obeyed" 
exhibits  personal  obedience  to  a  personal  com 
mand.  We  therefore  render  (with  Bottcher  and 
Hupf):  "at  the  hearing  of  the  ear  (  =  when 
they  heard  the  command)  they  showed  themselves 
obedient  to  me,"  comp.  Isa.  xi.  3.  Hengsten- 
berg's  passive  rendering:  "who  were  heard  to 
me  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,"  that  is,  of  whom  I 
knew  previously  only  by  hearsay,  is  forced  and 
ambiguous.  The  two  members  of  ver.  45  stand 
in  the  J'salm  in  the  reverse  order. — Ver.  46. 
Withered  away,  all  physical  strength  and 
moral  courage  left  them,  they  became  dull  and 


*  As  in  Ps  cxliv.  2,  and 


"strings  "  for 


xlv.  9  [8].  On  such  shortening  of  im  to  i  (as  the  Dual 
D'-  to  •"_,  Ezek.  xiii.  18  H")  comp.  Ges.  g  87,  1  b,  Ew.  \ 

177  a  ;  Ewald  regards  the  *Qj»  here  as  certainly  a  plural. 
—  The  Sing.  DJ?  in  the  Psalm  is  not  =  "  men,  folks" 

(Hupf.),  but  is  collective,  as  in  the  last  clause  of  this 
verse,  Job  xxxiv.  150  and  Isa.  xlii.  0. 

t  Hithpael  ;  the  Ps.  has  Piel  (and  so  Ps.  lxvi.3;  Ixxxi. 
16  [15])  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  29  has  Niphal.  [It  may  be  consi 
dered  doubtful  whether  the  notion  of  hypocrisy  enters 
here;  it  is  not  improbably  an  oriental  expression  for 
complete  submission.  —  TR.] 

J  Instead  of  the  usual  Qal  ;  perhaps  we  should  point 
it  Qal.  The  Niph.  occurs  in  this  sense.—  The  Psalm  has 


JTN  jTOtf  7  instead  of  'K 


CHAP.  XXII.  1-51. 
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wretched  (comp.  Ex.  xviii.  IS).  In  the  next 
clause  the  Psalm  has  ''trembled"  [  =  came 
trembling],  while  our  passage  (unless  it  he  an 
error  of  copyist  lor  the  Psalm-word*)  has:  "thev 
hobble  (their  strength  being  broken)  out  of  tlu-ir 
enclosures  (or,  fortresses)  ;"  it  is  not  to  be  ren 
dered:  "they  gird  themselves  (in  order  to  come 
forth)"  (Ilengst.  [Phil.]),  si  nee  this  does  not 
accord  with  the  representation  here  given  of 
voluntary  subjection.  The  reference  of  the  words 
to  "prisons  and  bonds,"  into  which  the  strangers 
are  thrown  as  "refractory"  (IJottchcr)  is  against 
the  connection,  which  speaks  onlv  of  uncondi 
tional  obedience  and  complete  subjection  of  ene 
mies.  Rather  there  is  supposed  here  the  wretched 
condition  produced  by  a  long  siege;  the  enemy 
come  out  of  the  fastnesses,  in  which  they  have 
long  been  cooped  up,  in  miserable  condition,  in 
order  to  submit  themselves  to  the  victor.  —  [Kn<_r. 
A.  V.  adopts  the  Psalm-text:  "shall  be  afraid," 
and  so  Krdmann  in  his  translation:  ''tremble," 
and  this  is  perhaps  preferable,  comp.  Micah  vii. 
17.—  In  vers.  4"),  4T>,  Krdmann  renders  the  verbs 
Present  in  his  translation  (fawn,  obev,  wither, 
tremble),  while  in  the  Exposition  he  makes  them 
Aorist  (fawned,  etc.)  ;  the  former  is  better.  —  Tu.  ] 

Vers.  -17-")  1.  (.\>n<-lii*ini  of  the  song.  (  >n 
the  ground  of  the  deliverances  he  has  expe 
rienced  'here  briefly  recapitulated  from  the 
content  in  a  number  of  epithets)  Ihivid  lir>t 
again  praises  (i^d  i  vers.  -17—11)1,  as  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  song.  To  this  phrase,  which  looks  to 
the  past,  he  adds  the  row  of  thanksgiving  (vers.  "id, 
f>l),  looking  beyond  Israel  to  the  salvation  to 
come  to  th'e  heathen,  and  prophesying  the  fulfil 
ment  for  all  time  of  the  promises  given  to  him, 
God's  Anointed,  and  to  his  seed. 

Ver.  47.  "Living  is  the  Lord."  So  must  the 
phrase  ("  "H)  be  rendered,  and  not  optativcly: 
"long  live  Jehovah,"  transferring  i  as  most  mo 
dern  expositors  do)  the  usual  formula  of  homage: 
''long  live  the  king"  (xvi.  l(i;  1  Sam.  x.  2  4  ;  1 
Kin.  i.  25,  39;  2  Kings  xi.  12  1  to  (iod  as  king  of 

Israel.  That  formula  (^OH  MT)  relates  to  the 
mortality  of  the  king.  Our  phrase  is  the  stand 
ing  oath-formula  [as  the  Lord  liveth,  by  the  life 
of  Jehovah],  and  always  assumes  life  [vitality]  to 
be  exclusively  an  attribute  of  (iod.  Here  only 
the  formula  is  not  an  oath,  but  a  declaration: 
living  is  the  Lord!  —  an  exclamation  in  the  tone 
ofadoxology.  Comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  16:  "("iod,  who 
alone  has  immortality."  God  is  here  called  living 
not  in  contrast  with  the  idols  of  the  heathen  (v. 
Leng.,  Hengstenberg),  to  which  there  is  no  allu 
sion  in  the  context,  but  in  reference  to  the  ene 
mies  and  dangers  from  which  God  saved  him. 
And  so  the  two  following  exclamations  are  simply 
declarations  of  the  being  of  God  as  it  has  been 
revealed  in  the  preceding  experiences  of  the 
singer.  Blessed  (praised),  my  rock!  (see 


*  The  Psalm  has  the  aw.  Aey.  J-in  (Hinld.  NJpn)  "to 
be  frightened,"  -=  TJ1  "  tremble  "T(in  Mic.  vii.  17  in  the 
same  connection).  Our  passage  has  "OH,  perhaps  error 

for  Jin  ;  if  it  be  correct,  it  is  not  "  pird  "  (which  does 
not  suit  the  connection),  but  (with  Hit?,.,  Del..  Bottch., 
Then.)  after  the  Aramaic,  —  "  halt,  hobble"  (Talmud. 
"VJn  "lame"). 
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ver.  2  .—Exalted  is  the  rock-God  of  my 
salvation.— The  Psalm  has  merely:  "Tin- GIN! 
of  my  salvation."  The  ",./«/M/"  'is  to  be  taken 
not  subjectively  (exalted  by  the  praise  ottered 
Him),  but  objectively,  exalted  in  His  own  majesty 
and  might  (1's.  xlvi.' 11  [In];  xxi.  1  1  [  i:i  ]  ;  'ivii. 
<;,  12  [:,,  11]).  Not:  ••/„•  he  exalte,!""  (,„  ].;Ufr 

A.  V.J  77,.  rod;-  <  ,,„!  ,,J  j,,i/  ."iili-nti'iii  =  the  rock- 
like  ( iod,  who  brings  me  salvation  ;  comp.  \  ,-r.  .'i. 
To  the  three  </<r/urri/(»NM  of  what  <  iod  M.  ai»\\rr,  in 
vers.  4S  l<>  the  statements  of  <o,d'*  </,•,,/.«,  \s  herein 
1  )avid  has  learned  \\  hat  1  Ie  i-  to  him,  and  wherein 
I  Ie  has  shown  1  limself  to  b«-  the  living,  rock-linn 
and  exalted  (1,-d.  H.  re  God's  deeds  of  d.  liv.-r- 
ance  (as  described  in  v«  r~.  .".  -JtJ.'J'.i  -\i\  an  In  jelly 
brought  together.  —  Yer.  K  The  God  that 
avenges  me. — Thi*  -hou-  that  (iod  Ii\e-,  inas 
much  as  lie  does  not  lea\e  Hi*  M  -rvant  a-  a  guilty 
man  in  the  power  of  the  enemv,  I  nit  manifi  -ts  hi-t 
innocence  by  executing  v  iiL'eanee  r  for  him.  In 

1's.   Xciv.   1   (iod   is  '•  tlle(  io<l  of  V.-nu'eailee."        Alld 

subjects  (lit.:  make*  come  down  nations 
under  me. — The  l'-almhas:  "drive**  [  or  nib- 
dues]  nations  under  me"  'tin-  expn  — ion  i-  found 
elsewhere  onlv  in  iValm  xlvii.  I  '{'.'••  . —  \'er.  4'J. 
Who  brought  me  forth  fiora  my  enemies 
(eomp.  ver.  20).-  I'-alm:  "delivered  me."  [In 
Ver.  -IS  I  )r.  Krdmann  render*  the  verbs  in  pa*t 
time  ( .'/<"•'',  mil"!*"  '/i  in  hi-  tian-lation  ;  the  time 
can  lu'  determiiud  onlv  from  the  context;  here 
the  present  -eems  better. — TK.  ]  And  from  my 
adversaries  thou  liftedstme  on  high — that 
i*,  on  a  rock,  pregnant  i'on>t ruction  lor:  thoii  lift- 
ed.-t  me  up  and  thereby  savi  dst  me  from  mv  i  ne- 
i  inies.  The  d< -elaratory  di~<-our*e  here  pa-.-e-  into 
I  address.  Fiom  the  man  of  violent  deeds 
thou  saved st  me. —  ln-tead  of  the  unu-ual  plu- 
r:il  i  I's.  cxl.  2,  5  [1,4])  the  1'-.  hah  the  Sing, 
"man  [or,  men]  of  violence."  Mo-t  expo-hors 
take  the  phrase  collectively:  '"iiifn  <-f  \-\>,l>  ;ir.x,'' 
as  Prov.  iii.  ill  )  of  a  whole  clas*  «.f  enemies. 
I'ut  it  accorils  better  with  this  conclusion  and 
with  the  whole  content  of  the  soiit;  to  refer  the 
phrase  to  Saul,  who  i*  also  t  xpre—ly  mentioned 
in  the  superscription.  In  ver.  -17  I 'avid  declares 
in  general  what  God  is  to  him,  and  how  He  h;us 
announced  and  attested  Himself  to  him  in  all 
His  deeds  of  deliverance;  then  in  ver.  1s  he  look* 
at  ( iod's  help  against  external  enemies  ("thou 
broughtest  down  nations  under  me"1,  comp.  vers. 
2(.»-4();  in  ver.  4!»  he  recalls  the  deliverance*  of 
the  Pauline  persecution.  With  tin-  thought  of 
Saul,  whose  rejection  by  the  Lord  was  the  caut*e 
of  his  enmity  to  the  Lord's  Anointed  called  in  in 
his  stead,  connects  it>elf  naturally  in  David's 
mind  (on  the  ground  of  the  Lord's  choice)  the 
thought  of  the  salvation  that  God  ha*  bestowed 
on  him  as  His  Anointed,  and — of  this  he  is  sure — 
will  also  further  bestow  on  him  and  his  seed. 
This  salvation  He  will  also  proclaim  among  the 
heathen,  that  they  along  with  Israel  may  chare 
therein. 

Vers.  50,  51.  The  "therefore"  attaches  the  de 
claration  in  these  verw»  as  a  consequence  to  the 

*  This  would  require  D*V  instead  of  QJ*V. 
t  n'lDpJ  always  in  the  plural.  "  To  take  "vengeance, 
nj  hereTand  iv.  8,  Hfe-     Judg.  xi.  56 ;  E*ek.  XIY.  17. 
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preceding  summary  laudation  of  God's  deeds  of 
salvation.  David  here  expresses  a  resolution  and 
a  vow  ever  to  praise  the  Lord's  name.  This  vow 
of  thanksgiving  he  so  presents  that  he  1 )  expressly 
declares  his  praise  (by  the  therefore)  to  be  a  thank- 
offering  due  to  the  Lord,  also  his  rightful  fruit 
from  the  preceding  experiences  of  his  salvation. 
To  thy  name  will  I  sing.— The  name  of  God 
is  here  the  concept  [or  representative]  of  all  His 
deeds  of  deliverance,  whereby  lie  has  revealed 
Himself  as  his  God  and  his  people's,  as  which 
David  has  hitherto  praised  him.  2)  David  de 
clares  the  extent  to  which  he  will  proclaim  the 
praise  of  his  God:  I  will  praise  thee.  O  Lord, 
among  the  nations. — The  nations  are  not  only 
to  be  subdued  by  force,  but  are  now  to  learn  to 
know  the  living  God  of  Israel  and  His  salvation  ; 
His  praise  is  therefore  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
land  of  Israel,  but  to  be  proclaimed  among  the 
heathen.  This  presumes  that  lie  is  the  God  of  the 
heathen  also,  and  that  they  are  called  to  share  in  the 
salvation  revealed  to  Israel.  Comp.  Ps.  ix.  12  [11]  ; 
Ivii.  10  [9];  xevi.  M,  10;  cv.  1  ;  Isa.  xii.  4.  In 
proof  of  this  truth  Paul  (Horn.  xv.  9)  quotes  this 
passage  along  with  Ps.  cxvii.  1,  and  Deut.  xxxii. 
43. — 3)  As  the  ground  of  his  vow  David  declares 
the  Lord's  promise  of  good  to  Him,  and  his  seed 
(ver.  51).  "  AVlio  makes  great  the  salvation  of 
his  king,"  literally:  "  salvations/"  the  plural  in 
dicating  the  manifoldness  and  richness  of  the 
salvation.  The  marginal  reading:  "fullness  of 
salvation"  is  a  singular  conjecture,"''5'  and  must  he 
rejected  ;  it  is  obviously  instead  of  the  similar 
form,  =  "  tower,"  Ps.  Ixi.  4  [3]  ;  Prov.  xviii.  10 
[Eng.  A.  V.  also  adopts  this  reading  "tower," 
against  which,  however,  are  all  the  ancient  ver 
sions  and  the  best  Heb.  manuscripts. — TR.].  The 
text,  =  "  he  who  makes  great,"  is  to  be  retained. 
It  refers  to  the  fullness  of  salvation  (certainly  to 
be  expected  on  the  ground  of  the  divine  promises) 
that  the  Lord  will  bestow  in  ever  increasing  rich 
ness  on  7//x  kiny,  the  theocratic  ruler  that  He  has 
called  and  inducted,  who  regards  himself  only  as 
God's  instrument.  God's  "grace  [mercy]  "  is  the 
source  of  his  "  manifestations  of  salvation."  A 
threefold  prophetic  declaration  of  the  future  factual 
proof  of  this  grace  to  His  Anointed,  is  here  ex 
pressed :  a.  David  affirms  that  he  is  sure  of  it  for 
himself;  the  "to  David"  stands  independently, 
not,  as  Hengst.  says,  along  with  "and  to  his  seed" 
as  definition  of  the  "  to  his  anointed  ;"  b.  the 
promised  salvation  will,  however,  be  extended  to 
his  seed  also.  The  direct  reference  of  these  wTords 
to  the  promise  in  2  Sam.  vii.  12-16  is  apparent ; 
on  the  ground  of  this  promise  David  declares  the 
certainty  of  continuance  through  his  heirs,  of  the 
dominion  of  his  house ;  c.  the  testimony  of 
praise  culminates  in  the  prophecy  of  the  everlast 
ing  duration  of  God's  manifestations  of  grace  and 
blessing,  which  will  be  imparted  to  David,  and 
his  seed  according  to  the  promise.  Comp.  2 
Sam.  vii.  15,  16. 

Hupfeld  rejects  these  closing  words:  "to 
David  and  to  his  seed  forevermore  "  as  a  later 
addition  to  the  song  (in  BO  far  as  it  is  to  be  as 
cribed  to  David)  on  the  following  grounds:  1) 

*  VnjJD,  after  ?i:irp  of  Ps.  Ixi.  4.  The  text  is  V'l.lO. 
Hiph.  Participle  of  S*U 


David  would  not  have  spoken  of  himself  by  the 
phrase  :  "  to  David,"  and  2)  not  David,  but  only 
a  later  adherent  of  the  Davidic  dynasty  could 
have  said  :  "  and  to  his  seed  forevermore."  But 
these  grounds  are  not  valid  ;  for  in  fact  David 
does  call  himself  by  name  in  xxiii.  1,  and  in  the 
prayer  2  Sam.  vii.  20,  26  ;  and  how  can  the  refer 
ence  to  his  seed  and  its  continuance  be  regarded 
as  not  Davidic,  when  David  was  assured  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  royal  dominion  of  his  family 
by  the  promise  2  Sam.  vii.  12  sqq.  ? — Thenius' 
supposition,  that  the  words  may  have  been  an  af 
terwards  added  bit  of  flattery  to  David's  posterity, 
can  be  explained  only  by  a  complete  ignoring  of 
David's  hope  based  on  that  promise  2  Sam.  vii., 
and  receives  at  best  meagre  support  from  the  very 
subjective  argument  that  the  two  preceding  clauses 
sufficed  to  express  the  author's  thought. — iJottcher 
regards  the  whole  of  ver.  51  as  a  later  addition 
in  imitation  of  other  Davidic  conclusions  to 
songs  "  as  homage  to  the  royal  house."  But  his 
affirmation  that  this  does  not  accord  with  genuine 
Davidic  productions  is  set  aside  by  the  jact  that 
ideas,  and  even  words  here  agree  with  David's 
words  in  2  Sam.  vii.  He  further  contends  that 
by  the  retention  of  ver.  51  the  probably  signifi 
cant  number  [50]  is  exceeded;  but  (apart  from 
his  ''  probably," ) — the  untenableness  of  this  con 
jecture  is  strikingly  shoAvn  by  his  manipulation 
of  ver.  3  into  two  verses  in  order  (after  the  omis 
sion  of  ver.  51)  to  get  50  verses  besides  the  su 
perscription,  while  the  retention  of  ver.  51  gives 
this  number  already. 

On  the  mutual  relation  of  the  tuo  recensions  of 
this  song  in  Ps.  xviii.  and  2  Sam.  xxii.,  critics 
are  very  much  divided.  Hengstenberg's  view 
(which  is  that  of  the  older  expositors) — that  the 
two  texts  are  two  different  recensions  of  the  same 
song  by  David  himself,  both  equally  authentic 
and  good,  the  Psalm  being  the  original,  and  the 
2  Sam.  the  later — is  altogether  untenable  in  the 
face  of  the  not  few  variations  that  are  obviously 
unintended,  accidental,  and  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  written  tradition  or  the  uncertainty 
of  the  oral.  Thus  the  carelessness  of  a  transcriber 
is  shown  in  the  interchange  of  certain  letters  in 
vers.  11,  43  p  and  "»),  ver.  33  (J  and  1),  ver.  12 
("^  and  3),  and  the  omission  of  words  in  vers.  13, 
36,  where  the  text  of  the  Psalm  is  complete. — The 
question  as  to  the  originality  of  the  two  texts  is 
to  be  decided  by  examination  of  the  intentional 
changes.  And  to  such  intentional  changes  is  to 
be  referred  a  long  list  of  deviations  in  the  Psalm- 
text  as  Sommer  (Bibl.  Abb.  I.  pp.  167-173,  Bonn, 
1846)  has  convincingly  shown  in  detail.  "  We 
find,"  he  remarks,"  occasional  free  change  of 
text  in  order  to  remove  possible  difficulties,  to 
make  clear,  by  the  expression,  the  antiquated 
writing,  the  grammatical  forms,  and,  where  it 
can  be  easily  done,  to  put  what  is  usual  and 
known  in  place  of  what  is  peculiar  in  conception 
or  language.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  tran 
scriber  of  the  Psalm  abandoned  the  ancient 
sparseness  of  vowel-letters  (Ges.  Lehrg.  p.  51) 
and,  where  it  seemed  necessary,  carefully  inserted 
a  Wain  or  Yod,  he  has  resolved  and  regularly  in 
flected  the  contracted  verbal  forms,  and  here  and 
there  separated  a  preposition  from  a  noun,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  apprehension  of  the  words 
(which  were  written  without  vowel-signs)  and 
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avoid  possible   misunderstandings."     (For    par 
ticulars  see  Sommer,  as  above.)      It  does  not  how 
ever  hence  appear,   that  the  preference  is  to  be 
accorded  to  the  Psalm-text  that  is  given  it  by  the 
latest  critics,  Gram  berg  (in   Winer,   Ksctj.   St.   1. 
1),  D.»   Wette,   Ilupfeld,   Hit/.ig,   Fwald,  Olshau- 
sen,*  Delit/sch.     Tint  neither  can  the   text  of  2 
Sam.  xxii.  be  regarded   a-  the   original,  since    it 
contains  variations  that  are  explained  by  can-less 
transcription  and  tradition  (Hupf.  >,  and  probablv 
also  by  the  fart  that  this  psalm,  incorporated   in 
a  historical  book,  shared  the  fate  of   all   historical 
texts,    care    for   poetic    form   and    rhythm    early 
yielding  to  regard  for  the   mere  sense    /Ilit/.igi. 
It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  the  text  of  2  Sam. 
xxii.,  that  it  contains  not  a  few  ''licenses  of  po 
pular    language"   (Del.),  and    that  the  defective 
mode  of  writing,   which     points    to    higher    an 
tiquity,  is  the  prevailing  one.    On  the  other  hand 
in    the    psalm-text    (which     Hotteher    calls    the 
'*  priest-recension  "  over  against  the  2  Sam.   xxii. 
as  the  "  laic  recension")  a  later  revision   is  un 
mistakable.     "  Tie-  vulgarisms,  and    in    part    the 
archaisms  also,  are  there  effaced;    th"  whole  style 
is  more   cultivated"     (Hottch.).     Therefore  Von 
Lengerke's  view,  that  the  two  texts  are  of  about 
equal   value   \cnmim'»f    ,/•//.    <]<-   {Juplt'r'i    /"Vt.   .m'!i. 
eremplo,  Regiotn.  IS.Tl,   1)  cannot  be  looked  on   as 
proven,  but  the  preference  is  to  be   given    to   th" 
recension  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  on  account  of  its  stain]) 
of  higher  antiquity,  which    Von    Lcngerke    mu-t 
admit  is  given  it  by  its  more  sparing  use  of  vowel 
signs.     The  two  recensions   are    independent   of 
one  another,  neither  of  them  being  the  authentic; 
but    2   Sam.    xxii.    is   the   older,    whether    it    was 
taken  from   an  older  manuscript    i  FwahU,  or,  as 
Dc-lit/.sch  supposes,  belonged  to  the   "  Annals  of 
David  "  (Dibre  lia-ifannm}.  one  of  the  sources   of 
the   Books  of  Samuel.     Hottrher:    ''Thus   then, 
the  text  of  Ps.  xviii.  is,  as  a  whole,  compile,-  and 
purer,  hut  2  Sam.    xxii.  though    somewhat   more 
defective,  yet  in  details  truer  to  the  original   and 
archaic  form" 


HISTORICAL    AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  This  longest  and  mn*t  (irfi^fir-f  of  David's 
psalms  that  have  come  down  to  us  is  also  one  of 
the  most  important  in  respect  to  the  histnrif  nf 
Go(Ts  kingdom  miff  unlratinn.  For  it  embraces 
all  God's  deliverances  in  David's  life  before  and 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  extols  them 
as  proofs  of  the  favor  and  faithfulness  of  ///x  God, 
who  chose  him  as  his  servant  to  this  high  royal 
dignity,  and  gave  him  the  most  glorious  pro 
mises  of  the  permanent  duration  of  his  kingdom 
in  his  seed.  The  pillars  on  which  this  great 
royal  psalm  rests  are  the  two  self-revelations  of 
God  to  David,  that  determine  His  theocratic 
royal  position:  His  call  to  be  king  in  Saul's 
stead,  and  the  promise  of  the  everlasting  duration 
of  his  kingdom  ;  the  first  supports  that  part  of 
the  Psalm  that  refers  to  the  Pauline  persecution, 

*  r.Tn«tus  Olshausen  (to  he  distinguished  from  Her- 
man n  oisliaiisen,  the  r-ommontfttor  on  the  N. T.), writer 
ot  the  Commentary  on  Psalma  in  the  Condensed  Exe- 
petic.il  Manual,  a  good  grammarian,  hut  hvperskeptieal 
n<  ;i  critic.— TR.] 

t  AmyraMus:  "  a  most  excellent  specimen  of  the  po- 
euoart;"  Hitzig:  "an  unequalled  product  of  art  and 
reflection.*1 


the  second  the  part  that  describe  ( JodV  h.-lp 
against  foreign  enemies.  Looking  on  the-*-  de 
liverances  as  fulfilments  ,,f  thc  promise,  he  ex 
pressly  refers  to  it  at  the  -lose,  and  at  t|,,.  KUm. 
time  looks  to  the  future  with  sUr,.  |l(,|M.  ,,f  tju. 
fulfilment  of  the  pr..mi--  in  the  imperi-hable 
dominion  of  hi-  limi--.  So  1  >dit/x-h  [introduc 
tory  remarks  on  1'-.  xviii.;  be  compares  th,.  |»^. 
to  the  A-svrian  monumental  inserii.tions  —Tit  1 

•_>.  ivvaure(;od'~de,d-are),(,,,,/L,w/;,,/,/, ,;;; 

human  feeling  an  1  appi-elc-n-ion,  David's  thank 
ful  /»•••»/•/  can  tiu'l  iu  /</('//<•/•/••  i<<,  m/<  ijiinti  >•//»/•«•<- 
xinn  for  them,  lleiie-  the  ••  \ 1 1! M -rant  aggregation 
of  terms  in  vcr-.  2  1.  which  - ••!  forth  the  invert- 
relation  of  human  capacitv  I'm-  prai-e  t.i  <i<»d'.< 
manifestations  of  grace.  "'I'll,-  p,,.-t  In -in-  a 
lay,  in  which  he  wi-lu-s  to  praise  (,i»l  t,,r  |[j^ 
help,  the  strength  given  him  to  do  great  de.'.ls, 
his  elevation  to  1>  •  l<in_r  <>\-,-[-  nation-,  for  all  the 
blessing^  ,,f  his  long  and  eventful  life.  II.  n  at 

the     outset      the     rerollre!  ion      of     the-e     exee.-.ling 

mercies  comes  over  hi-  -onl  \\ith  overwhelming 
force;  he  can  find  no  sati-factory  term  wlu-rewith 

to  call  on  the  <  ;.,<!  oi'  hi-  -alvati«'ii.  and  therefore 
]>iles  term  on  term"  'Somni'T,  a-  above,  p.  1-Vji. 

.'>.     The  /);•"('-•••  of    <  Jod's   II  lllle    js     |)o(     ,,||ly     I'ri'it, 

but  al-o  ,-nnt  n\'i>/-i»/'i-  I  ver.  1  :  for  the  <  /y»«v/V/(/vj 
of  <  lod's  ,,,-<"•'•  and  f<i!t1ifnln<:<.t,  which  impel  \,t 
praise,  al-o  x/, •-//.///,. •»/•,(////,  are  t  lie  /,,>/„, f,ifi',,,i.<  ,,f 
A"//'1  for  further  (,(,,•-•/.-.-•,  <i.-:--n,->-  the  fulfilment  of 
prntnijti'*  in  the/'//"/--',  and  warrant  fi-rv<-nt  praver 
for  new  h"lo  under  .»yiy,. .?/  to  pa-t  b|,---iii'j--. 

1.  Tli.-  rttitlinl  inti-niiNW  "f  y „-,/_,/,,•  1,,-tw.  .-11  tin- 
Old  Testament  saint-  and  their  cov.-nant-<  iod 
'comp.  Vers.  -1  7  f  is  t/f  fm-l>inl  /, ,-.,../'  nf  (/<>•  ji-,*itir<- 

ffl f-rcvf ln( inn  nf  the  ifi->-»it,il,  l/rni'f  (,'<nlt  without 
whose  initiative  siiell  over-printing  of  the  eha-m 
between  the  holv  (ro<l  and  -inlul  man  were  im- 
])ossih|e.  but  al-o  tin-  innst  ttrikimi  r'-f>ifnfi>,n  of  tin- 
false  view  that  the  religion  of  the  (  >ld  Covenant 
presents  an  absolute  chasm  between  <  iod  and 
man.  Tin'  rcnl  liff-rnmmuninn  between  the  heart 
that  goes  immediately  to  its  (iod  in  praver  and 
the  (iod  who  hears  such  praver  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  contrast  with  the  extra  testamt-ntal  reli 
gion  of  the  pre-Christian  world  alone  founded  on 
(rod's  positive-historical  self-revelation  to  His 
people  and  the  thereby  established  covenant  re 
lation  between  them.  and.  on  the  other  hand,  as 
sporadic  anticipation  of  the  life-communion  with 
(Jod  established  bv  the  New  Testament  Mediator, 
it  is  a  faHnnl  projifn-n/  of  the  religious-ethical  life- 
communion  culminating  in  prayer'  between  man 
redeemed  bv  Christ  and  His  Heavenly  Father. 

">.  \titiire,  as  (rod's  creature  and  man's  fellow* 
creature,  is  the  symbolical  mranx  for  the  figura 
tive  presentation  of  the  personal  <elf- revel  at  ion 
of  God  to  man.  The  images  derived  from  the 
linhf,  which  is  God's  garment  i  Ps.  riv.  2),  the 
r/on/7,  which  is  called  His  tent  (.lob  xxxvi.  29; 
Ps.  xcvii.  2),  the  thnnrlrr,  in  which  His  voice  i« 
heard  (Ps.  xviii.  14  [13];  Job  xxxvii.  2),  the 
lightning  find  fire-flames,  wherein  burns  His  wroth 
and  punitive  justice  Mudtj.  v.  4;  I«a-  xxx.  27 
sq.;  Ps.  1.  2.  3;  Ixviii.  8;  xevii.  2K  and  the 
carthanake,  the  terror  that  precedes  the  revelation 
of  His  judgment  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  10  ("18] ;  cxiv.  4; 
Joel  ii.  10;  iv.  16;  Xah.  i.  5;  Isa.  xxiv.  18) 
exhibit  those  sides  of  the  beinj?  of  the  self-re 
vealing  God  to  which  natural  phenomena,  by 
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virtue  of  their  divine  origin,  are  related.  "This 
symbolism  of  nature  rests  on  the  conception  that 
certain  qualities  in  God's  being  and  work  answer 
to  it.  Hence  God  is  sometimes  represented  as 
present  and  efficient  in  these  natural  phenomena 
(not  merely  accompanied  by  them),  and  in  bold 
and  vivid  expression  the  rousing  and  utterance 
of  His  anger  is  portrayed  as  the  kindling  of  His 
light-nature  in  all  the  turns  of  fiery  and  flaming 
figures,  even  to  the  point  that  smoke  issues  from 
His  wrath-snorting  nose  (Deut.  xix.  9  ;  Es.  Ixxiv. 
1;  Ixxx.  5  [4])  and  devouring  fire  from  His 
mouth  (comp.  the  description  of  the  crocodile, 
Job  xli.  10  sqq.)  from  the  burning  coals  within 
Him.  Not  in  themselves,  therefore,  but  only 
under  certain  circumstances  and  limitations  do 
these  phenomena  of  nature  form  in  part  the  sym 
bol,  in  part  the  means  of  the  theophany"  (Moll 
[in  Lange's  Bible-  Work]  on  Ps.  xviii.,  Doct.  and 
Eth.  5). — "All  nature  stands  in  a  relation  of 
sympathy  to  man,  in  that  it  shares  his  curse  and 
blessing,  ruin  and  glory,  and  in  a  (so  to  speak) 
synergetic  [co-operative]  relation  to  God,  in  that 
it  pre-announces  and  instrumentally  accomplishes 
His  mighty  deeds"  (Delitzsch  on  Ps.  xviii.  8-10). 
6.  The  law  of  God's  retributive  righteousness  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world. 
The  condition  of  man's  deliverance  by  God  is 
life  in  rigJtteonsness  before  God,  which  pre-siipposcs 
full  devotion  of  heart  to  God,  and  shows  itself  in 
earnest  striving  after  faithful  fulfillment  of  God's 
commands.  God  bestows  His  salvation  and  bless 
ing  on  the  faithful  righteous  (comp.  Deut. 
xxviii.)  ;  on  the  apostate  wicked  he  sends  His 
judgments,  and  hears  not  their  cry  for  help,  be 
cause,  they  being  in  trouble,  turn  to  Him  not  in 
living  faith  and  trust,  but  in  superstition.  He 
who  (like  David),  with  heart,  life  and  desire 
turned  towards  God,  seeks  and  finds  in  life-com 
munion  with  Him  his  highest  good  and  complete 
satisfaction,  may  (with  David),  on  the  ground  of 
this  law  of  retributive  righteousness,  affirm  that 
he  has  had  help  of  the  Lord,  because  God  cannot 
leave  without  proof  of  His  faithful  mercy  those 
who  trust  in  Him  and  in  His  word  without  wish 
ing  to  gain  or  lay  claim  to  merit  for  themselves. 
Self-praise,  indeed,  and  vain  self-contemplation 
in  such  an  appeal  to  one's  own  righteousness  is 
not  lawful ;  and  it  is  here  excluded,  since  David 
expressly  declares  that  pride  is  the  object  of  the 
divine  judgment  (ver.  28).  Comp.  Isa.  ii.  11; 
Prov.  vi.  17.  This  humble  appeal  to  one's  right 
eous  walk  before  God  under  God's  guidance  is 
indeed  at  bottom  only  praise  to  God  Himself. 
For  the  righteousness,  wherein  one  walks  before 
God,  is  God's  own  work.  "  David  owes  his  right 
eousness  wholly  to  his  faithful  adherence  to  God, 
who  preserves  His  servant  from  sins  so  that  they 
do  not  rule  over  him. — He  here  dwells  on  his 
righteousness,  not  from  vain  self-contemplation, 
but  to  quicken  himself  and  others  to  zeal  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  law. — The  charge  of  pride  of 
virtue,  if  it  were  true,  would  lie  also  against 
many  expressions  of  Christian  hymn-writers.  So, 
for  example,  in  Anton  Ul rich's  fine  hymn : 
Nun  tret'  ich  wieder  aus  der  Huh,  the  strophe : 
So  ist  getrost  mein  frischer  Muth, — Mein  Gott 
geht  nimmer  meinen  Steg,  wo  ich  nicht  wandle 
seinen  Weg  [never  goes  my  God  my  path,  when  I 
walk  not  in  His  way]  "  (Hengst.  on  Ps.  xviii.  20). 


7.  To  this  truth  of  the  retributive  righteous 
ness  of  God  attaches  itself  as  further  ground  for 
it  (vers.  26,  27)  the  thought  of  ethical  reciprocal 
action  between  God  in  His  ethical  bearing  towards 
man,  and  man  in  his  ethical  position  in  respect 
to  God.  There  is  no  question  here  of  an  intel 
lectual  conception  of  God's  being,  as  if  David 
meant  to  say :  God  appears  to  every  man  accor 
ding  as  the  man  is  disposed  and  constituted. 
Certainly  the  history  of  religion  everywhere 
(Christian  and  non-Christian)  proves  that  the 
views  of  God  that  the  unaided  reason  arrives  at 
are  the  reflection  of  the  ethical  condition  of  soul, 
|  which  determines  the  intellect;  the  character  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  depends  on  the  ethical 
character  of  the  whole  life.  Here,  however,  is 
expressed  the  truth  that  God's  objective,  real  con 
duct  towards  men  according  to  His  retributive 
righteousness  corresponds  exactly  to  man's  ethical 
conduct  towards  God,  and  by  the  reflection  of  this 
righteous  conduct  of  God,  as  exhibited  in  His 
punitive  judgments,  in  man's  perverted  mind 
arises  a  caricature  of  God's  nature,  which  is 
more  and  more  confirmed  and  filled  out  in  the 
conception  of  the  m;;n  that  turns  from  God  and 
continues  to  harden  his  heart  against  Him.  Comp. 
Moll,  on  Ps.  xvii.,  Doct.  and  Eth.  6;  who  refers 
to  1  Sam.  xxvi.  38;  Isa.  xxix.  14;  xxxi.  3;  Job 
v.  13;  Prov.  iii.  34.  [This  last  view,  the  per 
verted  conception  of  God  in  men's  minds,  while 
correct  in  itself,  is  not  contained  in  this  Psalm. — 
TR.]. 

8.  In  the  gracious  helps,  wherein  God  reveals 
Himself  to  His  people  as  the  living  one,  faith  in 
the  living  God  grows  to  the  ever  completer  know- 

|  ledge  of  the  truth  that  God   is  the  Living  One  in 

|  the  absolute  sense,  and  find*  involuntary  utterance 

I  in  the  declaration:   "Living  is  the  Lord"  (ver. 

j  47).     The  experiences  and  guidances  of  the  lives 

I  of  God's  children  are  the  proof  that  God  is  a 

!  living  God,  who  enters  into  their  life  with  His 

j  light  and  His  strength,  with  the  consolation  of 

His  love  and  the  help  of  His  might."     "That 

David  is  living,  exalted  and  blest,  shows  that  his 

God  is  living,  exalted  and  to  be  blessed.     He  is 

the   living  proof  of   his  livingness,   exaltedness 

and  praiseworthiness"  (Hengst.). 

9.  The  jubilant  tone  in  which  Old  Testament 
piety  speaks  of  revenge  on  enemies  lacks  the  thor 
ough  sanctification  and  consecration,  whose  only 
source  is  in  the  holy  love  of  God,  poured  out  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Kom.v.  5)  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  become  children  of  God  through  faith 
in  Jesus   Christ,  and   can  practice  that  love  of 
enemies   that  was  necessarily  still  foreign  to  the 
Old  Testament  standpoint.     But  while  this  differ 
ence  between  the  standpoints  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  is  maintained,  the  relative  truth  and 
justification  of  these  utterances  of  David  on  re 
venge  on  enemies  (ver.  48  sq.)  must  not  be  ignored. 
For  David  here  speaks  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  calling  as  theocratic  king,  who  had  to  fight 
for  the  Lord's  people,  and  carry  on  the  Lord's 
wars;  it  is  the  Lord  Himself  that  has  taken  the 
revenge  and  given  it  him  ;  the  victories  that  have 
laid  at  his  feet  the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom  are 
the  Lord's  own  deeds.     And  this  is  the  prefigure- 
ment  and  symbol  of  God's  mighty  deeds  in  the 
defence  of  the  New  Testament  kingdom  of  grace, 
and  of  the  conquest  of  the  hostile  world  by  the 
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spiritual  weapons  of  His  word  and  the  power  of 
His  Spirit,  till  after  this  conquest  comes  the  tri 
umphant  kingdom  of  glory. 

10.  David  affirms  ( ver.  oO  sq. )  the  universality  of  (he 
salvation,  whoso  original  source  is  the  glorious  re 
velations  of  God  to  His  chosen  people;  the  God  of 
Israel  is  also  the  God  of  (lie  kratlwii.     The  means 
of  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  living 
God   is   not  the  sword,  hut    the   proclamation  of 
God's  great  deeds   for  His  people.     As  David,  in 
his  character  of  mission  try  to  the  heathen  world, 
praises  his  God's  grace,  so  at  bottom  all  mUsion- 
arv  work  among  tli"  heathen  is,  in  the  announce 
ment  of  the  word  of  the  God  who   is  revealed   in 
Christ,  a  continuous   praise  of  the   name   of  the 
living  God.     In    David's    word:    "I    will  praise 
thee  among  the  heath  'ii,"  the  missionary  idea  of 
the.  universal,  all-embracing    salvation    of    God 
breaks  over  the  bounds  of  national  theocratic  par 
ticularism. — "As  it  was  among   the  heathen  that 
he  himself  most  proudly  sang  .Jahve's  praise,  and 
by  his  whole   life   proclaimed  to   them    His  sole 
majestv  (wherein  he  followed,  onlv  with  far  more 
power,  Deborah's  exampl",  .)u  Ig.  v.  :'>>,  so  from 
now  on   could  and  should   every  member  of  this 
congregation  of  Jahve  take   po-ition  towards  the 
heathen"   [Kwald,   Gwh.   [Hist,  of  Israel]   lit. 
273,  Rein.). 

1 1 .  As  the  centre,  whence  the  light  of  salvation 
was  to  shine  on  the  heathen,  David   has  in  view 
God's  revelations  of  salvation    and  grace,  as  th.-v 
were  imparted  to  him,  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord, 
and,  according  to  the  promise,  '2  Sam.  vii.,  were 
to  be  imparted  to  his  seed  that  was  destined  to 
everlasting    royal    dominion.       Tint    the  line,   in 
which  his  prophetic  glance  at  the  end  of  the  Song 
in  the  light  of  this  promise  looks  into  the  future 
of  this  seed,  runs  in  the  historical  fulfilment  of 
this  Messianic  prophecy  beyond  the  earthly  throne 
of  the   Davidic  house,  and  ends  in   "the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  born  of  the  seed  of  David  accord 
ing  to  the  flesh"  (Rom.  i-  3),  and  is  the  Anointed 
of  God  in  the    absolute  sense.      In   Rom.   xv.  !) 
Paul,  quoting  David's  words  here  (ver.  oO),  de 
clares  him  to  be  the  Saviour,  through  whom,  ac 
cording  to  God's  mercy,  the  heathen  also  become 
partakers  of  salvation,  and  praise  God  therefor. 


HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.   [TAYLOII:  Let  us  learn  to  thank  God 
for   our  mercies   and  deliverances.     When    the 
crisis  of  some  great  agony  is  on  us,  there  are  no 
words  which  leap  so  readily  to  our  lips  as  these: 
"God  help  me!"     At  such  times  we  feel  shut  up 
to  go  to  God,  and  we  engage  our  friends  to  pray 
to  Him  on  our  behalf.     But  when  the  danger  is  , 
past  and  the  suffering  is  gone,  how  seldom  we 
think  of  Him  on  whom,  while  they  lasted,  we 
called  so  passionately  for  rel'e'"     Of  the  ten  lepers 
whom  Jesus  cleansed,  only  one  returned  to  give 
Him  thanks. — HKXRY:  Every  new  mercy  in  our  , 
hand  should  put  a  new  song  into  our  month,  even  j 
praises  to  our  God. — TR."|  — Ver.  '2,  Human  speech 
cannot  find  words  enough  to  praise  suffieientlv  the  i 
fulness  of  the  divine  grace  and  the  riches  of  God's 
good  r  ess.     Comp.  Rom.  xi.  33.— God  not  merely  I 
<iir,-*  to  them  that  trust  in  Him  all  that  is  neces 
sary  for  them,  but  lie  Himself  M  to  them  all  that 
they  need.     The  Lord  is  to  His  people  through  . 


His  power  a  firm  support,  an  invincible  ally  both 
I  in  defence  and  in  offence.  [SpruoKos  :*  "In 
Him  will  1  trust."  Faith  must  be  exercised,  or 
the  preciousness  of  (Jod  is  n,,t  truly  known;  and 
God  must  In:  the  object  of  faith,  or  faith  is  mere 
presumption.— Tii.J 

V«-r.  I  s.j.  Tin-  praise  of  Cod  has  its  ground  in 
the  benefits  received  from  G..d  and  in  the  CXJH- 
rienee  of  His  -alvation  ;  it  forms  the  foundation 
for  new  requests,  it  eonlinns  tin-  In-art  in  child 
like  confidence,  and  it  heightens  the  courage  of 
faith. — Tin-  wholes. me  fruit  of  -even-  afllietions 
:md  sore  conlliets  i-  for  the  ehi  Mn-n  of  (  ',,»]  so 
much  the  more  unconditional  confidence  in  (  iod's 
compassion,  so  much  the  more  heartv  supplica 
tion  for  God's  help,  so  much  the  more  bles,,-<l  ex 
perience  of  III-  hearing  and  delivering  grace. — 
God  speaks  to  men  throii'_rh  the  powers  and  rifts 

of  His  visible  creation  the  language  "f  Hi-  ir 1- 

ness  and  compassionate  fa'.herlv  love.  Matt.  v.  l">; 
but  lie  also  speaks  through  tie-  mL'htv  forces  ,,f 
nature  the  language  of  His  wrath  and  Hi-  puni 
tive  righteousness. — BKKI..  I>.  :  The  Lord  is  -iieh 
a  soul'-  rock:  for  i*  has  no  other  steadla-tne--  than 
(rod,  who  establishes  Him-elf  in  it  and  confirms 
it  in  perfect  immovableness,  for  it  i-  the  immova- 
blem  ss  of  ( Jod  Him<elf.—  Lrnn-u:  David  wi-h-i 
herebv  to  instruct  us  that  there  i-  nothing  -c  bad, 
so  great,  so  va-t,  so  mighty,  so  la-ting  that  it  can 
not  be  overcome  through  the  power  of  God,  if  we 
onlv  trust  therein  ;  likewi-e  that  th"ti  especially 
should  we  have  cause  to  hope  for  (  iod's  power  to 
become  mighiv  in  us,  when  mativ  great,  strong 
and  persistent  evils  powerful  I  v  piv-s  upon  us. 
— "  I  call  on  the  Lord,  who  is  worth  v  to  be 
praised."  This  is  in  time  of  trouble  the  noblest 
of  doctrines,  and  thoroughly  golden.  It  is  in 
credible  what  a  powerful  means  such  praise  to  God 
is  when  danger  assails.  For  as  -oon  as  you  begin 
to  praise  God,  so  -oon  the  evil  hcenmes  h^-eiled, 
the  consoled  -pirit  waxes  stronger,  and  there  fol 
lows  the  calling  on  God  with  confidence. 

Ver.  7.  [L»ui>  B.v<'<>y  I  in  Spurgeon  i :  If  von 
listen  even  to  David'-  harp,  you  shall  hear  as 
manv  hearse  like  airs  as  carols.  Prosperity  is  not 
without  many  fears  and  distastes;  and  adver-ity  is 
not  without  comforts  and  hopes.-Tit.  ] — <'K  VMKK: 
It  is  God's  counsel  and  will  that  we  should  call 
on  Him.  Ps.  I.  !•"> .—  ( '\  i.vix  :  In  naming  God 
hi*  God,  be  distinguishes  himself  from  the  coarse 
despisers  of  God  and  from  the  hy|xtcrit<-<,  who  do 
indeed  when  pressed  by  need  call  confusedly  on 
the  heavenly  divinity,  but  do  not  either  with  con 
fidence  or  with  one  heart  draw  near  to  God,  of 
whose  fatherly  grace  they  know  nothing.— BKKL. 
R. :  If  thy  God  has  now  heard  thee,  <)  thou 
afflicted  kintr,  instruct  us  also  how  it  has  gone 
therewith  and  with  thy  cry  and  prayer  for  delive 
rance.  [SpriKJKON  :  There  was  no  great  space 
between  the  cry  and  its  answer.  The  I/ord  is  not 
slack  concerning  His  promise,  but  is  swift  to  rescue 
His  afflicted.— TK.] 

Ver.  8  sq.  SCIII.IER:  How  poor  we  are  when 
surrounded  by  cold,  heartless  nature,  and  how 
well  off  we  are  when  everywhere  we  can  see  and 
mark  the  Lord's  hand.  "Let  us  see  the  Lord's 

•  [This  and  the  other  quotations  from  Rpiir«oon 
throughout  the  ehnpter  nro  from  his  "  Troamiry  of  Da 
vid."  n  copious  commentary  on  the  Psalm",  which  does 
not  nim  «t  criticism  or  exact  exez<-.«K  hut ,19  rich  In 
homiletical  matter,  original  and  selected.— Ta.J 
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hand  even  in  the  events  of  common  life.— STARKE  :    sands."    If  a  great  man  be  a  good  man,  his  good- 


All  God's  creatures  testify  of  His  glory,  Ps.  xix. 
2  sq. ;  all  the  elements  have  to  be  at  His  com 
mand. — SCHLIER:  The  Lord  helps  if  we  pray 
aright.  [SPURGEOX :  Things  were  bad  for  David 
before  he  prayed,  but  they  were  much  worse  for 
his  foes  so  soon  as  the  petition  had  gone  up  to 
heaven. — TR.] 

Vers.  18sqq.  HENGSTENBERG :  ''For  they  were 
too  strong  for  me" — here  it  is  assumed  that  our 
utter  lack  of  might  compels  the  Lord  to  make  use 

/>     T  r  •  i     _  •      K  i  *       ,    .,     i' ,  _     1 . ,, .,   ,/I.i.          O,..  . 


ness  will  be^much  more  his  satisfaction  than  his 
greatness.— TR.] — As  we  are  disposed  towards 
God,  so  is  also  God  disposed  towards  us ;  and  as 
we  show  ourselves  towards  Him  so  He  also  shows 
Himself  towards  us.  1  Sam.  ii.  30;  xv.  23; 
Matt.  x.  33  ;  Luke  vi.  37.— Yer.  27.  DELITZSCII  : 
The  pious  man's  inward  love  God  requites  with 
intimate  love,  the  honest  man's  complete  devo 
tion  with  full  Communication  of  grace,  the  striv 
ing  after  purity  by  a  disposition  rich  in  undis- 


of  His  almightiness  lor  our  benefit.—STARKE :    turbed  love   (comp.  Psa.  Ixxiii.   1),  moral  self- 


Every  victory  comes  from  God;  He  is  the  true 
man  of  war.  Exod.  xv.  3;  Ps.  xlvi.  10  [9].— 
Human  help  commonly  fails;  but  he  who  leans 
upon  God  as  a  strong  staff  is  never  put  to  shame. 
Ps.  xxiii.  4.  BERL.  B. :  After  all  sufferings  en 
dured  there  is  given  the  soul  a  holy  freedom,  and 
it  gains  through  its  trial  a  boundless  enlargement. 
This  it  never  recognizes  until  after  the  work  is 
finished  and  God  has  delivered  it  from  all  its 
pains.  And  why  has  He  delivered  it  from  them 
Because  this  soul  has  pleased  Him. — S.  SCIIMID: 
Believers  find  their  best  consolation  and  motive 
to  patience  in  the  knowledge  that  they  please  God. 
1  Pet.  iii.  14. 

Vers.  21  sqq.   HENGSTEXBERG  :  With  all  the 
weakness  common  to  men  they  yet  fall  apart  into 


perversion  by  strange  judgments,  in  that  Pie  gives 
up  the  perverse  man  to  his  perverseness  (Kom.  i. 
28),  and  leads  him  along  strange  ways  to  final 
condemnation.  (Isa.  xxix.  14,  comp.  Lev.  xxvi. 
23  sq.). — BERL.  B. :  For  this  very  reason  does 
that  which  is  most  righteous,  seem  to  the  per 
verse  world  to  be  perverse  and  unrighteous,  be 
cause  the  world  is  perverse  and  this  does  not 
^  agree  with  its  evil  principles.  God  is  in  their 
?  estimation  too  righteous  and  exact,  because  He 
tests  with  the  greatest  accuracy  the  distortions  of 
a  dislocated  conscience,  and  investigates  such  a 
case  with  the  severest  strictness,  as  the  Gospel  ex 
plains  of  Him  who  had  buried  His  talent. 
[SPURGEOX  :  The  Jewish  tradition  was  that  the 
manna  tasted  according  to  each  man's  mouth; 


two  great  halves,  between  which  a  great  gulf  is  certainly  God  shows  Himself  to  each  individual 

fixed,  the  wicked  and  the  righteous,  and  only  the  according    to    his     character. — TR.] — Ver.    28. 

latter  can  be  heard  when  ^they  pray.— CRAMER:  DELITZSCII:    The  church  that    is    bowed    down 

In  all  persecution,  hostility  and   opposition  we  by  sufferings  experiences  God's  condescension  for 
should  labor  to  have  always  a  good  conscience;  j  her  salvation,   and   her  haughty  oppressors    ex- 
for  that  is  our  rejoicing,  2  Cor.  i.  12;  Acts  xxiv.  !  perience  God's  exaltation  for  their  humbling. 
16.— STARKE:  A  beautiful  description  of  a  true        Ver.  29.     S.  SCIIMID:  He  whose  light  is  the 

Christian.     Well  for  him  that  strives  to  attain  it,  Lord,  walks  safe  in  his  ways.     John  xi.  9,  10.— 

The  righteousness  of  pious  Christians  pleases  God  Vers.  30  sq.     Nothing  in' the  world  is  so  hard 

when  it  proceeds  from  faith.    Horn.  v.  1. — [Spun-  and  heavy  that  we  cannot  get  the  better  of  it  by 

GEON:  Before  God,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  God's  help.    Kom.  viii.  37. — BERL.  B. :    All  that 

was  a  humble  sinner;  but  before  his  slanderers  lie  is  a  hindrance  to  men  is  to  God  no   hindrance. — 

could,  with  unblushing  face,  speak  of  the  clean-  O  how   hemmed  in  we  are  when    in  ourselves, 
ness  of  his  hands  and  the  righteousness  of  his  life. 
....  There  is  no  self-righteousness  in  an  honest 
man's  knowing  that  he  is  honest,  nor  even  in  his 
believing  that  God  rewards  him  in  Providence 


because  of  his  honesty,  for  such  is  often  a  most 

evident  matter  of  fact It  is  not  at  all  an 

opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace, 
and  no  sort  of  evidence  of  a  Pharisaic  spirit,  when 
a  gracious  man,  having  been  slandered,  stoutly 
maintains  his  integrity,  and  vigorously  defends 
his  character Read  the  cluster  of  expres 
sions  in  this  and  the  following  verses  as  the  song 
of  a  good  conscience,  after  having  safely  outridden 
a  storm  of  obloquy,  persecution  and  abuse,  and 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  our  upbraiding  the  writer 
as  one  who  sets  too  high  a  price  upon  his  own 
moral  character.— HENRY  (ver.  23)  :  A  careful 
abstaining  from  our  own  iniquity  is  one  of  the 
best  evidences  of  our  own  integrity  ;  and  the  tes 
timony  of  our  conscience  that  we  have  done  so, 
will  be  such  a  rejoicing,  as  will  not  only  lessen 
the  griefs  of  an  afflicted  state,  but  increase  the 
comforts  of  an  advanced  state.  ^  David  reflected 
with  more  comfort  upon  his  victories  over  his 
own  iniquity,  than  upon  his  conquest  of  Goliath, 
and  all  the  hosts  of  the  uncircumcised  Philistines  ; 
and  the  witness  of  his  own  heart  to  his  upright 
ness  was  sweeter,  though  more  silent  music  than 
theirs  that  sang,  "  David  has  slain  his  ten  thou- 


Ah !  how  enlarged  are  we  not,  when  we  find  oar- 
selves  in  Thee,  O  my  God.  Then  we  run,  and 
nothing  can  stop  or  overthrow  us. — STARKE  :  If 
we  have  done  great  things,  we  must  ascribe  the 


honor  not  to  ourselves  but  to  God.  Psa. 
1.— Ver.  32.  S.  SCHMID  :  Well  for  the  man  that 
can  in  true  faith  call  the  Lord  his  God.  Psa. 
xviii.  2,  3. — Vers.  33  sq.  CRAMER  :  War  is  not 
in  itself  sinful  nor  blameworthy,  and  God  makes 
righteous  soldiers.  Psa.  cxliv.  1. — S.  SCHMID  : 
Ye  warriors  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  to  contend 
with  princes  and  mighty  ones  (Eph.  vi.  12),  call 
God  to  your  help,  who  will  teach  your  hands  to 
war. 

Ver.  35.  HENGSTENBERG  :  The  outward 
conflict  against  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  in  itself  carnal,  but  becomes  so  only 
through  the  disposition  in  which  it  is  conducted ; 
just  as  the  spiritual  conflict  is  not  in  itself  spirit 
ual,  but  only  when  it  is  conducted  with  divine 
weapons  alone,  with  the  power  which  God  sup 
plies.  With  right  does  Luther  find  in  our  verse 
the  promise,  "  that  to  preachers  who  are  taught 
by  God  Himself,  there  is  given  an  inexhausti 
ble  and  invincible  power  to  withstand  all  op- 
posers."  This  is  therein  contained  not  merely 
inasmuch  as  what  holds  of  one  believer,  also  holds 
of  all  others,  but  more  directly  too,  inasmuch  as 
David  here  speaks  not  merely  of  himself  but  of 
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his  whole  family,  which  is  com  plated  in  Christ, 
so  that  all  he  says  refers  in  the  highest  and 
fullest  sense  to  Christ  and  His  kingdom,  and  His 
servants.  [A  doubtful  principle,  and  a  precari 
ous  inference. — Tit.] 

Vers.  36  so.  LUTIIKR:  Who  are  we  then, 
that  we  should  either  want  to  presume  and  un 
dertake  to  protect  the  truth  and  overcome  tin- 
enemies,  or  when  we  cannot  succeed  therein, 
that  we  should  want  to  get  angry  about  it?  It 
depends  upon  divine  grace  how  we  are  preserved 
and  enlarged,  not  upon  our  undertakings  and 
presumptuous  fancv,  that  the  glory  may  remain 
with  God  alone. — Ver.  .'IS.  LUTHER:  And  this 
has  happened  and  still  happens  in  all  victories 
of  the  people  of  (rod,  since  in  the  beginning  of 
the  conflict  the  enemies  appear  to  IK-  superior  and 
invincible;  but  so  soon  as  the  assault  is  made 
there  is  a  growing  strength  ;  the  enemies  take  to 
flight,  and  are  slain  ;  thereupon  the  church  docs 
not  cease  to  follow  up  the  conflict  won  and  the 
victory  gained,  until  it  sweeps  away  all  enemies. 

Ver.  30.  CALVIN:  As  the  wars  of  David  are 
common  to  us,  it  follows  that  to  us  there  is 
promised  an  unconquerable  protection  against  all 
onsets  of  the  devil,  all  lusts  of  sin,  all  tempta 
tions  of  the  flesh. — CUAMKK:  Christian  knights 
must  not  practice  hypocrisy  with  the  enemies  of 
God,  or  show  them  ill-timed  compassion,  but  use 
earnestness  and  zeal  against  them.  1  Sam.  xv. 
15  ;  Psa.  exxxix.  21.— Vers.  40  sq.  S.  SCHMID  : 
Nothing  is  more  intolerable  to  the  ungodly  than 
when  thev  are  humbled  under  those  over  whom 
they  have  exalted  themselves.  [ 'Ver.  42.  SITU- 
OKON*  :  Pravcr  is  so  notable  a  weapon  that  even 
the  wicked  will  take  to  it,  in  their  tlis  of  despera 
tion.  Bad  men  have  appealed  to  <  lod  against 
God's  own  servants,  but  in  vain.— TK.] 

Ver.  47.  BEKL.  B. :  The  Lord  lives!  Hence 
comes  all  the  satisfaction  of  a  true  and  pure  soul, 
because  (rod  is  always  living  in  him,  and  this 
life  of  God  no  one  can  hinder.  Psa.  xlii.  3  [2].— 
This  alone  constitutes  the  joy  of  a  soul  whollv 
penetrated  by  pure  love.  Its  joy  consists  not  in 
its  salvation,  but  in  the  glory  which  from  this 
salvation  accrues  to  God.  Kxod.  xv.  2. — Ver. 
50  sq.  STAUKE  :  A  Christian  should  awake  him 
self  ever  anew  to  the  praise  of  (rod. — SCHLIKK  : 
The  more  we  think  on  what  the  Lord  has  done 
for  us,  the  more  we  gain  courage  and  confidence 
for  the  future.  Ingratitude  makes  men  despair 
ing  and  afraid  ;  true  gratitude  produces  consola 


tion  and  courage.  In  thanksgiving  we  of  course 
think  of  the  Lord  and  His  goodness;  and  when 
we  think  of  the  Lord,  how  should  we  not  also  l»e 
consoled?  The  more  gratitude,  so  much  the 
more  confidence  ;  and  the  more  confidence,  so 
much  the  more  help  for  time  and  eternity. 

[\er.  1.  Sony*  of  ddivcrunrt.  li  A  good  man 
may  have  many  enemies;  a  i  external,  l>  in 
ternal  '"None  betray  us  into  sin,  like  the  foes 
we  tind  within."  i.  2i  The  Lord  delivers  him 
from  one  after  another,  and  will  at  la.-t  deliver 
him  from  all.  3|  Hi*  songs  of  deliverance  ;  ai 
for  every  particular  deliverance  iu  tin-  course  of 

;  life,  bi  for  the  great  deliverance  in   the  hour  of 

I  death,  cl  amid  the  complete  security  of  the  life 
eternal.— Vers.  ">  2<>.  (irful  trial*  din/  <//'"'''""•» 

\  deliverance.  I.  The  trials.  1)  Alarming  assaults 
of  wickedness  (ver.  ">  .  2i  Imminent  peril-  of 
death  i  ver.  »',).  II.  The  cry  for  help.  1  i  '  In  dU- 

•  tress'  (ver.  7 ',  men  alwavs  crv  out  for  help. 
2)  David  calls  on  no  human  help  but  on  Jehovah. 

M)  Invoking   Him   as   '  my  God.'     4     His    erv  was 

I  heard.  III.  The  deliverance.  1  i  Sublime  tokens 
of  Jehovah's  appeal-in-.:,  in  majesty  and  wrath 
I  vers.  8-14).  2)  Knemies  vanquished  and  scat 
tered  (ver.  1")  .  3)  The  son  Iv  tried  one  is  de- 

j  livered  ;  a)  from  calamities  iu    general    (vers.  l'>, 

I  17),  b)  from  powerful  enemies  choosing  the  time 
of  calamity  to  assail  i  vers.  IS,  I'.h.  4i  He  is 
brought  into  great  freedom  ami  pro-perily  <  ver. 

i  20).— TK.] 

[Yers  20-2$.  A  fcarlcxx  profession  of  intfrjrity. 
I.  Delivered  and  rewarded  because  he  ph  :i>ed 

'  God  i  vers.  20  21  i.  II.  How  he  pmfewses  to  have 
acted  (vers.  22  2h.  1)  In  general,  keeping  the 
ways  of  the  Lord  i  ver.  22.  2i  Knowing  and 
obeying  His  revealed  will  (ver.  23>.  3>  Ki-l'rain- 
ing'from  sin  (ver.  2li.  II  I.  God's  retaliations, 
treating  men  exactly  as  they  treat  Him.  :  vers. 

I  26-2S).  (Such  a  line  of  thought  is  quite  foreign 
to  our  ordinary  preaching;  but  if  properly 
guarded  in  the  statement  and  application,  it  mi-jlit 
be  very  wholesome. t  — \Yr.  :'.2.  Jehovah  the  only 

i  God,  "and  God  tin-  only  rock.—  Yen.  47 ">0. 
Praise  to  the  in-infj  (!»<i.  \  )  Jehovah  liveth  i  ver. 
47)— not  a  mere  nothing  like  the  idols  I'-a.  cxv. 

,  2-7)— not  a  mere  idea  like  the  Pantheist's  God  — 

;  but  living,  personal,  active,  knowing  all.  ruling 
all.  2)  As  the  living  <  iod,  He  delivers  and  pre- 

i  serves  His  jK'Ople  (vers.  -IS,  4'.M.     3i  They  should 

!  praise  Him  ;  ai  bless  Him  themselves  i  ver.  47), 
and  b)  make  Him  known  among  the  nations  that 
know  Him  not  (ver.  oOj.— Tit-] 
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FOURTH    SECTION. 

David's    Last    Prophetic    Words. 
CHAPTER  XXIII.  1-7. 

1  Now  [And]  these  be  [are]  the  last  words  of  David.     David  the  son   of  Jesse 
said,  and  the  man  ivlw  ivas  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 

2  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  said.     The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  by 

3  me  [or,  into  me],  and  his  word  was  in  [on]  my  tocgue.     The  God  of  Israel  said, 
the  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me,  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in 

4  the  fear  of  God.     And  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth, 
even  [om.  even]  a  morning  without  clouds,  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the 
earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain  [when  from  shining  after  raining  the  herb  springs 

5  from  the  earth].     Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God;  [For  is  not  my  house 
so  with  God?]  yet  [for]  he  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered 
in  all  things  and  sure ;  for  this  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire,  although  he 
make  it  not  to  grow  [for  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  pleasure,  shall  it  not  prosper 

6  (or,  shall  he  not  cause  it  to  prosper)  ?].     But  the  sons  of  Belial  shall  be  [And  the 
wicked  are]  all  of  them  as  thorns  thrust  away,  because  they  cannot  be  taken  with 

7  hands  [for  they  are  not  laid  hold  of  with  the  hand].     But  the  man   that  shall 
[And  if  a  man]  touch  them,  must  be  [he  is]  fenced  with  iron  and  the  staff  of  a 
spear,  and  they  shall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire  in  the  same  place. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

These  "  last  words  of  David "  have  not  a 
merely  lyrical  (Ewulcl),  but  a  lyrical-prophetical 
character.  Their  historical  pre-supposition  is  the 
prophecy  through  Nathan,  2  Sam.  vii.  Their 
connection  with  the  preceding  song,  chap,  xxii., 
is  not  indeed  a  chronological  one,  since  there  is  no 
chronologically  definite  statement  in  either;  but 
as  both  obviously  belong  (xxii.  by  its  content, 
xxiii.  1-7  by  its  title)  to  David's  last  years,  they 
cannot  lie  far  apart  in  time,  and  both,  partly  by 
their  retrospect  of  a  long  and  eventful  life  that 
rose  out  of  the  depths  to  high  honor,  partly  by 
their  outlook  into  a  still  more  glorious  future, 
have  the  character  of  the  solemn,  grand  final 
words  of  a  king.  For  an  inward  connection  of 
the  contents  of  the  two  songs  is  clearly  to  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  closing  view  of  ch.  xxii. 
(based  on  the  prophecy  of  an  everlasting  house, 
2  Sam.  vii.)  traverses  and  controls  this  whole 
song,  xxiii.  1-7,  that  the  seed  of  the  Anointed  of 
the  Lord  (xxii.  51)  is  here  individualized  into  a 
person,  and  the  salvation  there  promised  as  an 
everlasting  possession  to  the  Anointed  and  his 
seed  by  God,  is  here  more  definitely  announced 
as  one  proceeding  from  and  secured  by  the  mes 
sianic  Ruler. — On  the  theocratic  attitude  in  the 
biblical-theological  content  of  this  Song,  see  fur 
ther  in  the  appropriate  section  [Historical  and 
Theological]. 


For  the  exegesis  compare  the  following  litera 
ture  :  Luther  on  the  last  words  of  David,  2  Sam. 
xxiii.    1-7,    opp.   Jen.    VIII.    137-152.     Walch 
111.    2790-2910.     Erl.    A.    Bd.    37,    p.   1   sqq.— 
Pfeifler,  Dubia   Vexata,  pp.  398-401. — Buddeus, 
i  Hist.  Eccl  N.  T.  L,  pp.  194-196.— Crusius,  Hy- 
j  pomnemata  II.,  pp.  219-224. — Job..  G.  Trendelen- 
|  burg,  Comment,  in  noviss.  verba  David,  Gottingen, 
i  1779. — Herder,  Vom  Geist  der  ebr.  Poesie,  II.  2, 
1  Leipz.,  1825,  p.  387  sqq.,  and  Briefe  das  Studiitm 
\  der  Theologie  betreffend,  L,  p.  135. — Ewald,  Die 
j  poet.  Bucher  dcs  Alt.  Bundes  [Poetical  Books  of  the 
\  Old  Testament'],  L,  pp.  99-102,  and  Hist,  of  Israel, 
III.  268  (3  ed.). — Vaihinger,  Zur  Erklarung  des 
Liedes  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7,  in  the  Stud,  und  Krit., 
1843,  pp.  983  sqq.— Hengstenberg,  Christology  of 
the    Old    Testament,  in   loco.  —  Reinke,    Beitrdge 
zur  Erklarung  des  Alt.  Testament,  IV.,  p.  455  sq. 
Fries,  Die  letzten  Worte  Davids  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7, 
Stud-,   u.   Krit,,    1857,    pp.   645-689.— G.    Baur, 
Gesch.  der  alt.-test.  Weissayung,  I.  387.— Tholuck, 
Die  Prophetcn  und  ihre   Weissagung,  p.  166  sq. — 
H.  Schultz,  Bibl.  Theol.  des  Alt  Testament,  I.  463 
sq.  [Oehler,  Theol.  of  the   Old  Testament,  |  230. 
— TR.]. 

Ver.  1.  The  superscription. — And  these  are 
the  last  words  of  David.— The  Davidic  ori 
gin  of  this  song,  affirmed   by  the  superscription, 
is  raised  above  all  doubt  by  the  archaic  form  of 
i  the  introduction,   the  pregnant  curtness    of  the 
expression,  the  characteristic  peculiarity   of  the 
I  thoughts,  the  Davidic  stamp  borne  by  form  and 
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content,  and  the  originality  of  the  Messianic 
thought,  as  well  as  the  direct  reference  of  the  lat 
ter  to  2  Sam.  vii.  "Only  hyper-criticism  could 
declare  against  the  Davidic  origin  by  lii>t  form 
ing  an  arbitrary  conception  of  David's  poetic 
style,  and  then  rejecting  this  song  fur  not  coming 
up  to  that  conception. — A  poem  that  was  com 
posed  later  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  royal 
Hinder  would  eertainlv  betray  its  origin  bv  a 
fuller  and  clearer  exposition  of  the  idea  of  the 
Israelitish  kingdom"  (  Baur,  as  above,  p.  3SS). 
So  II.  Schultz,  as  above,  4l>4.  Though  the  sonir 
is  by  its  superscription  attached  to  eh.  xxii.,  the 
opinion  held  bv  some  (Mich.,  Dathe,  Manrer), 
that  the  "last  words"  are  onlv  words  Inti-r  than 
the  song  in  chap,  xxii.,  is  untenable.  X«r  can 
the  superscription  refer  to  the  following  history 
of  David,  as  given  in  the  remaining  part  of 
'*  Samuel ''  and  the  beginning  of  1  Kiir_rs  (  Paulus, 
exeg.  krit.  Abhumll.,  pp.  W-l.'M).  Further,  it 
does  not  mean:  the  last  pro^hftir  word  in  the 
list  of  David's  prophetical  utterances  I  Grot  J,  or 
the  last  /Wm  (Vatablus:  "after  he  produced  all 
his  psalms"),  or,  his  last  will  and  testament, 
"though  he  said,  did  and  suffered  much  after 
wards"  (Luther) ;  but  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
absolute  sense:  the  last  of  all  his  words,  which  he 
spoke  at  the  end  of  his  life  in  his  theocratic  call 
ing  and  roval  consciousness,  and  in  reference  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel,  ''the  last  poetical 
flight  that  he  ever  took,  perhaps  .tlmrfh/  bffore.  hi< 
death,  and  which  was  specially  noted  down  for  the 
reason  also  that  it  was  (  from  ver.  2 )  regarded  as  //,.• 
utterance  of  a  seer  (D^}»  Num.  xxiv.  .">,  1,  1">,  loi" 

Divine  saying  (DXr  i  of  David.  The  word 
always  signifies  a  saying  or  oracular  utterance 
based  on  immediate  revelation  or  inspiration.  It 
is  the  passive  participle,  =  *'  the  thing  breathed 
in,  inspired  word,"  and  stands  here  with  the  Geni 
tive  of  the  human  receiver,  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  :! 
sqq.  (Balaam)  and  I'rov.  xxx.  1  i  Solomon  i.t 
while  it  is  as  a  rule  followed  by  '".Jehovah"  as 
the  author  of  the  inspiration.  The  following 
words  of  David  are  thereby  announced  to  be  a 
peculiarly  prophetic  declaration,  which  rests  on 
an  inspeaking  of  God  by  His  Spirit  into  his  soul. 
The  introduction  of  the'song  corresponds  in  form 
and  content  with  that  of  Balaam's  prophecy. 
Num.  xxiv.  3.  It  begins  with  a  simple  personal 
designation,  and  then  designates  the  qualities  of 
this  person  that  here  come  into  consideration,  and 
may  sorve  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  expression 
"divine  saying"  (Ilengst.)  [As  this  expression 
is  frequent" in  the  prophetical  writings  (in  Kng. 
A.  V.,  rendered  by  "saith  the  Lord")  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  title  is  from  the  hand  of  a 
later  prophetical  editor. — TR.]— The  son  of 
Jesse.  "  How  humbly  he  proceeds,  boasting  not 


*  Const,  state  of  D1NJ-  from  DXj.  properly  -  DHJ, 

«' to  boom,  murmur,  buzz."  used  of  nnydnll  tone  (k^ rnr-1 
of  the  root  m  ),  hence  especially  of  secret,  confidential 
impartation  (as  Germ,  ratine,  n  [Knp.  roan,  whisper])  -— 
tji.s/.irare,  of  divine  inspiration  to  prophet  or  poet  as  the 
rontidant  of  God,  which  i?  conceived  of  as  whispered 
into  the  ear"  (Hnpf.  on  Ps.  xxxvi.  2  [1].  whore  DXJ  i* 
used  of  the  inspiration  or  oracle  of  wickedness  personi 
fied  as  an  evil  demon). 

t  [En sr.  A.  V. :  "  the  man  spaAv  nnto  Tthiel."  The  text 
is  probably  corrupt,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  Solomon 
in  it.— TH.] 


his  circumcision,  his  lu.liness  or  his  kingdom,  not 
ashamed  of  his  lowlv  stock,  that  he  \va-  a  *hep- 
herd  ;  for  he  will  speak  of  oth'-r  thimrs  (hat  are 
so  high  that  they  need  no  nobility  or  holin.-ss, 
and  sh;iH  |H.  hurt  bv  no  sorrow,  neitli-  rbv  fin  nor 
by  death"  i  Luther'. 

And  divine  saying  of  the  man  wno  was 
raised  up  on  high  —  ;hr  contract  to  his  l..wlv 
origin,  as  in  -J  Sam.  vii.  S  "  wiih  (.mi-ion  of  those 
above  whoiu  he  was  raised,  in  ord<-r  to  expre-^  ab- 
solute  superior  it  v  "  1  l«'ir_r-t.  .  Tain -hum  :  "  1  i\ed 
on  the  plane  of  loftiness. "  (  hi  thi-  idea  -< •<•  xxii. 
4  I,  -IS.— Next  follow,  the  unfoldm-.'  of  |l,e  content 
of  this  idea  in  two  members;  the  Anointed  of 
the  God  of  Jacob,  and  the  pleasant  in  the 
praise-songs  of  Israel  |the>v,vt  p^almi-t  of 
Uriel].  The  !ir-t  designates  I,H  |,ii:|,  p.>.iii.,n 
not  onlv  in  the  theocratic  rival  ili'tnili/  conferred 
on  him'by  God.  but  aUo  in  lii-  f-y.d  <l»nuninii  as 
Anointed  of  //,••  /.•//•</  a>  <  iod'~  repn--<'iitative  and 
in  God's  name  •>,;,•  it'inin+t  (I,.-  /,•  •,,,'. ,  and  "not 
merelv  as  an  individual,  but  al-o  a-  repn-rntu- 
tiveof  his  race"  llen-jst.i.  Th"see,,n,|  m.-mber 
characteri/.es  Davi«l  a~  the  ri'iirwin'ittirt'  tmHinl* 
(i'l'l  nf  (in-  jii'iifili-  in  t/i  ir  /H'lii*''  "///,.  /.  .  •./  t'.,r  //,•'.-< 
nti'i/iii/  <!,-,'tlx.  "  I'iea-aut  i  lovely)  inlhc  prai-e- 
songs'uf  Isr.u-1."  Th.-  Adjective  2';': .  does  n-.t 
mean  '"  approveil.  wcll-plea-inur."  as  Fries  takes 
it.  explaininir:  " rlin*rn  to  -in-  I-rael'-  -011^- of 
triumph."  which  is  contrary  to  tin-  cun-tant  sig- 
nilieation  of  the  word;  comp  M\v.  \  '1^^  r,  "_".M  n. 
Nor  i-  it  :  "//.•/,,»•.-./  [  po|.nlar]  throut.'li  the  songs 
that  Uracl  sin-s"  ,  Mieh.  .  or  "/.-,  ..//•/  throii-h 
SOIILTS"  i  Maiirer*.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  song  that 
it  is  here  named  >^'^'  .but  a  n.l, -urn,  joyful  song 
of  prai-e,  Job  x\xv.  l'i;  1's.  xcv .  '_':  .-xix.  •"  I :  I -a. 
xxiv  Hi,  and  so  in  K\.  xv.  'J  i.H^::  and  in  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms  ,  -»V3r3  L-As  the  "  Anointed 
of  the  Lord"  he  is  equipped  with  th--  H"ly  Spirit 
from  above;  as  one  that  i-  '•plea-ant  in  1-rael's 
son--;  ,,f  praise"  he  likewise  shows  hims.-lf  filled 
with  the  Lord's  Spirit.  His  high  p..-itioii  c..n- 
sists  on  the  one  hand  in  tin-  di-nity  of  lii-  / 
otlice  as  God's  representative  towards  the  people, 
and  on  the  other  hand  in  his  } „-,',  ..7/,/  p.,-ition, 
wherein  as  representaiive  of  the  people  towards 
God  he  guides  their  wor-hip  to  the  height  of 
praise  and  prayer;  and  in  so  far  a-  he  is  rai-ed  to 
and  enabled  for  both  positions  by  the  invoking  of 


*  S>*  absolutely  -  "afc/iv,"  its  in  II"*.  *'•  :  •'•»•'  I"'r- 
h;u>s  vii.  ir,  'so  ^nr»  oft.-n  -adv.-rb  "b.-1-.w."  f.-r.-x- 
ample  flon  \\\\.  2'.>.  S-p».  wrouirly  :  "whom  (J.-d'yat.  t 
the  Lord]  raiM-d  up  I"  In-  «.-.d".-  uimjni.-d  "  wlicm-e  H»o- 
nius  would  without  ground  read:  ^?  HITT  D'pn.  Au 
thor,  followinu:  Vnle.  tnii  rmutitutuM  t*l  <le  ChrutnD* 
f,ir>,h,  renders-  -who  i^  a.-««ur.-d  by  tie-  M«-«.!.iah  "I 
'tho  <i«"l  of  .la,.,',b."  AKain.t  th-  lattvr  « Vulu'.-  i 
there  is  no  Dative  sign  corresponding  to  tin-  rui.  Agam«t 

the  former  (Sept./  is.  that  S>*  i-"  »ot  —  7  i"-"4  intr-'dtu-ing 
what  a  thing  is  made  to  be];  in  the  pa-sape.-  cited  by 
Then.  (Lev.  iv.  35  ;  v.  12,  comp.  vii.  5)  Sj£  denotes  cither 
••being  conformed  to"  or  "coming  in  ajldition  to  ••  tho 
other  free-otti.rings.-D.  Kimchi  and  Butul^r  arbitra 
rily  make  *->?  -  |VSjt»  "  whom  the  Above  [-  Most  High] 
has  raised  up."  On  the  form  DpH.  «  »'th  doubling, «ae 
Ew.  2  131  i 
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the  divine  Spirit,  he  is  also  a  prophetical  king  and 
singer  of  his  people,  and  his  word  is  now  spoken 
as  a  "  divine  word." 

In  accordance  with  this  it  is  said  in  ver.  2 : 

The  Spirit  cf  the  Lord  speaks  into  me, 

and  his  word  is  on  my  tongue.  These 
words  explain  the  phrase  "divine  saying"  above, 
and  declare  that  what  follows  is  given  him  by 
God's  Spirit.  The  old  Rabbis  and  Crusins  (as 
above,  p.  221),  connect  ver.  2  closely  with  the 
preceding,  and  suppose  that  David  meant  here 
with  to  establish  the  theopneustic  authenticity  of 
his  psalms,  and  dying,  to  put  his  soul,  as  it  were,  on 
them.  The  verbs  must  then  be  taken  as  real  pre 
terites  [spake,  said,  as  in  Eng.  A.  V.],  ver.  2  must 
be  understood  of  all  David's  songs  and  prophe 
cies,  and  ver.  3  specially  of  the  individual  pro- 
phecv  concerning  his  seed,  which  was  fulfilled  in 
Christ  (sanctio  nativitatis  Christi  e  progenie  Davi 
d-is).  That  is:  ''the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  lias  always 
spoken  through  me,  His  word  has  always  been  on 
my  tongue  in  all  my  lays  and  songs,  and  espe 
cially  the  God  of  Israel  has  spoken  through  me 
the  prophecy  of  the  future  Messiah."  But  against 
this  Fries  (as  above,  p.  G~>2.)  properly  remarks, 
that  it  would  distort  the  relations  to  reckon  in 
this  especial  way,  among  all  David's  direct  and 
indirect  prophecies,  precisely  that  one  that  was 
in  fact  given  not  through  him,  but  through  Na 
than.  The  very  definite  expression  of  the  second 
member :  "  and  his  word  on  my  tongue,"  does 
not  permit  such  a  general  reference,  and  is  be 
sides  to  be  taken  on  Present  time.  Then  also  the 
parallel  verb  in  the  first  member  is  better  taken 
as  Present  (speaks),  and  vers.  2,  3  a  are  the  an 
nouncement  of  what  follows  as  the  content  of  the 
divine  inspiration  from  ver.  3  b  on.  "The  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  spake,"  not  "through  me,"  which 
would  require  the  Participle  rather  than  the 
Perf.  (TIengst.),  nor  "  in  me"  against  which  is 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  elsewhere,  but  "into 
me,"  as  in  llos.  i.  2.  Thereby  the  origin  of  the 
following  declaration  is  affirmed  to  be  divine  in- 
speaking.  [The  reading  "  through  (by)  ine"  as 
in  Eng.  A.  V.,  is  allowable,  and  corresponds  very 
well  with  the  second  member. — TR.].  On  the 
other  hand :  the  "  his  word  is  on  my  tongue"  refers 
to  the  human  expression  of  this  divinely  given 
word.  While  in  ver.  1  the  prophetic  organ  of  the 
divine  saying  is  doubly  characterized,  ver.  2  sets 
forth  in  two-fold  expression  the  twofold  divine 
medium  of  the  inspired  prophetic  word  :  the  Spirit 
and  the  word  of  God. 

The  first  half  of  ver.  3 :  Says  the  God  of 
'  Israel,  to  me  speaks  the  Rock  of  Israel 
is  identical  in  form  with  ver.  2,  and  expresses  in 
two  members  the  same  thought,  with  special  em 
phasizing  of  the  relation  of  God  (who  speaks 
through  David's  mouth)  to  His  people,  and  par 
ticularly  of  His  rock- like  faithfulness  towards 
them  as  the  foundation  of  all  manifestations  of  salva 
tion.  There  is  therefore  no  tautology  here. 
"Says  the  God  of  Israel,"  the  God  that  has  chosen 
Israel  as  His  possession,  giving  them  the  promises 
of  salvation,  whose  fulfilment  the  following  reve 
lation  announces.  "To  me  speaks  the  Mock  of 
Israel"  the  God  that  fulfils  His  promises  accord 
ing  to  His  faithfulness  and  unchangeableness  (xxii. 
3,  32,  47).  The  Present  rendering  is  preferable 
here  also.  But  if  the  Past  be  taken :  "  spake  the 


Rock  of  Israel,"  what  is  here  said  in  ver.  3  a 
cannot  belong  to  the  content  of  the  "  divine  say- 
ing^"  (ver.  1),  "since  then  David  would  have 
derived  a  very  simple,  psychologically  easily  ex 
plicable  recapitulation  of  former  revelations  from 
present  inspiration,  and  have  introduced  it  with 
a  disproportionate  outlay  of  solemn  words " 
(Fries) ;  rather  the  Past  form  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  act  of  divine  inspeaking  preceded 
the  outspeaking  of  the  divine  word.  The  object 
of  the  verbs  (says,  speaks],  is  not  a  number  of 
prophecies  relating  to  blessed  rule,  that  were  re 
ceived  before  by  David  (Tanchum),  or  (as  Then- 
ins  thinks  probable)  the  declaration  of  a  prophet, 
who  uttered  vers.  3  b,  4  (here  recalled  by  David) 
at  the  beginning  of  David's  reign  (this  thought 
would  have  been  necessarily  otherwise  expressed), 
but  the  now  following  declaration.  What  God 
now,  at  the  moment  of  His  speaking,  immediately 
imparts  to  him,  is  declared  in  what  follows:  The 
"to  me"  stands  emphatically  first  ("to  me  speaks 
the  rock  of  Israel  "),  because  David  has  in  view 
his  theocratic  relation  to  the  following  divine 
Avord  and  its  relation  to  him,  and  because  it  will 
be  fulfilled  in  his  seed ;  he  expresses  his  con 
sciousness  (which  was  connected  with  his  pro 
phetic  endowment)  of  the  soteriological  significance 
of  fiis  person  for  the  people  in  respect  to  the  future 
fulfillment  of  the  glorious  promises  given  to  his 
seed. — The  four  members  in  vers.  2,  3  a  stand  in 
chiasmic  relation  to  one  another  ;  the  first  mem 
ber  of  ver.  3  a  corresponds  to  the  second  of  ver. 
2,  and  the  second  of  ver.  3  a  to  the  first  of  ver.  2. 
Yers.  3  b,  4.  First  part  of  the  divine  saying. 
The  thoroughly  abrupt,  lapidary  style  corresponds 
with  the  solemn  announcement  of  the  imparted 
divine  declaration,  and  with  the  fact  (thereby  de 
clared)  that  the  poet  is  filled  with  the  divine 
Spirit  and  word ;  the  words  are  inspired  ex 
clamations,  whose  pregnant  and  enigmatic  curt- 
ness,  heightened  by  the  omission  of  verbs,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  condition  of  the  writer's  soul, 
overpowered  by  the  mighty  impulse  of  the  pro 
phetic  Spirit,  and  the  immediate  view  of  truth 
produced  by  it.  Com  p.  Tholuck,  as  above,  p.  58. 
A  ruler  over  men  just,  a  ruler  in  the  fear 
of  God.  These  words  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
apposition  to  the  "  God  of  Israel "  in  vers.  3  a 
( Vulg.,  Luth.),  nor  as  object  of  the  verb  "sat/" 
taken  as  =  "  promised  "  (Maurer :  God  promised 
a  ruler),  or  as  opposition  to  ''me"  [''me  a 
just  ruler"],  that  is,  as  David's  praise  of  himself 
(Sachs).  Nor  with  Trendelenberg  (ir^Thenius) 

are  we  to  read  "  derision "  (StfD  "  proverb,  by 
word")  instead  of  "  ruler,"  and  render:  "a  by 
word  the  righteous  may  be  among  men,  a  by 
word  the  fear  of  God,  but  as  morning  light,  etc." 
Further,  the  Avords  are  not  to  be  understood  as  an 
affirmation  concerning  a  pious  king :  "  if  among 
men  one  rules  righteously — he  is  as  morning- 
light,  etc."  (Cler.,  Herder,  De  W-,  Ew.,  Then., 
Baur),  as  if  they  expressed  for  a  par-en  ctic  end 
the  ethical-religious  significance  and  mission  of 
the  Israelitiph  royal  office  in  general.  Such 
laudation  of  the  governmental  virtues  of  a  king 
would  accord  neither  with  the  preceding  solemn 
announcement  of  a  divine  oracle,  nor  the  thence 
naturally  to  be  expected  weighty  content  of  the 
divine  saying,  would  indeed  make  the  prophetic 
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character  give  way  to  the  didactic.  To  the  view 
that  any  pious  and  righteous  kiny  is  here  im-ant, 
by  the  portraiture  of  whom  David  wished  to  con  ! 
vey  an  exhortation  to  his  sons,  is  opposed  also 
the  content  of  the  individual  statements  that  fol 
low,  picturing  a  royal  form  far  above  the  propor 
tions  of  an  ordinary  regent,  and  especially  the 
reference  in,ver.  5  to  2  Sum.  vii.  as  giving  the  ! 
ground  of  the  picture.  The  "ruler"  here  spoken 
of  stands  to  David's  prophetic  gaxe,  in  the  light 
of  the  divine  word  spoken  into  him,  as  the  ideal 
roval  form  proceeding  from  his  seed,  wherein  he 
sees  fully  realised  the  idea  of  a  theocratic  king 
according  tolas  religious-moral  qualities,  and  the 
wielder  of  a  dominion  that  stretches  over  all  hu 
manity.  This  last  is  expressed  in  the  phrase 
"over*  men."  The  "men"  are  not,  however, 
the  people  of  Israel,  for  the  expression  would 
then  be  surprisingly  weak  and  Hal,  nor  are  they 
men  as  subjects  in  gen-nil  and  neeessarv  append-  i 
age  to  "any  ruler"  (Then.),  which  would  be  a 
meaningless  pleonasm,  but  "men"  in  the  abso 
lute  sense,  humanity,  the  human  race  ( I'Yies.  as 
above,  p.  (>~>6  sq.).  If  David  already  sees  liiui- 
s&lf  made  head  and  ruler  of  ''the  nation-," 
his  royal  dominion  extended  wide  over  "  the 
strangers,"  and  praises  the  Lord's  name  IMMHC- 
the  heathen,  so  that  they  acknowledge  him  and 
give  him  the  honor  (  xxii.  -H,  15,  48>  50),  here  his 
prophetic  glance  takes  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  as  embraced  in  the  kingdom  of  <  iod,  wherein  \ 
the  port  raved  ruler  of  the  future  will  hear  his 
universal  sway.  Com  p.  Ps.  Ixxii.  S  17. — This 
ruler  is  jnxt,  perfectly  conformed  to  the  holy  will 
of  God,  compare  Psalm  Ixxii.  1  sij.;  ,Ier.  xxiii. 
5;  xxxiii.  1">;  /;-eh.  ix.  '.».—  .1  /•///,•/•  in  thf  < 
fear  of  God.  His  moral  integrity  combined  j 
with  rcfi'jiona  perfectness;  the  "  tlar  of  (  iod  " 
is  not  merely  the  attribute  of  the  Mes-ianic 
king,  but  will  be  seen  completely  to  till  and 
control  him.  Compare  Isa.  xi.  'J,  3.  "A  ruler 
of  the  fear  of  God,  that  is,  a  ruler  that  will  he,  as 
it  were,  the  fear  of  God  itself,  the  bodily  t'/ar  of  j 
God"  (Ilengst.l.  [\Vhenwe  compare  this  song 
with  Pss.  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  Isa.  xi.,  and  similar  pas 
sages,  it  seems  correcter  to  regard  it  as  the  picture  , 
of  the  ideal  theocratic:  king,  than  as  a  vision  of  a  ; 
future  king.  This  ideal  king  is,  in  the  view  of  j 
the  pious  Israelite,  invested  with  all  conceivable 
moral  and  governmental  grandeur,  and  the  pic 
ture  finds  its  perfect  realization  only  in  Jesus  of 
Bethlehem.  The  "men,"  however,  can  hardlvbe 
said  here  to  mean  "all  humanity,"  but  the  ex 
pression  must  he  taken  in  the  general  sense:  "a 
human  ruler." — TK.] 

Ver.  4.  Picture  of  the  blessings  that  follow  the 
appearance  of  the  future  ruler,  under  the  figure 
of  the  wholesome  effects  of  the  light  of  the  rising 
sun  on  a  bright  morning.  And  as  morning- 
light,  when  the  sun  rises,  morning  -with 
out  clouds,  from  brightness,  from  rain 
grass  out  of  the  earth  ( sprouts).  These  words  | 
are  not  to  be  connected  with  the  following  ver.  5, 
protasis  to  it  as  apodosis  [as  morning-light,  etc.,  is 
not  my  house  so?]  (Dathe);  against  this  is  the 
"for"  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  5.  Nor  are  they 
to  be  connected  syntactically  with  ver.  3 — either 


*  D1N2  Stfo  "to  rule  over  men,"  as  Gen.  iii.  16;  iv. 
7,  not :  '•  among  men." 


by  adding  the  first  clause  of  ver.  -J  to  complete  the 
preceding  sentence:  "he  is  a*  the-  light  ol  the 
morning"  d)e  \\Ytte,  Thcnins,  Sept.,  which 
reads:  "and  in  the  morning-light  of  God".— or 
by  regarding  the  whole  Mali-men!  about  the 
morning  light  as  the  continuation  of  the  de-crii>- 
tion  of  the  "  ruler"  in  V.T.  i>  ,  the  Kal.liis,  Maunr: 
"and  He  will  come  lorih  a.-  the  morning-light 
shines,"  c/c.i.  Against  thi.- connection  is  Loth  the 
form  of  ver.  :i  />,  which  i-  a  .-harply  dctincd,  i.-o- 
lated  exclamation,  and  the  form  ol  \.-r.  i,  "which 
s<  ,-n-ibly  enough  dcviat.  -  In. in  the  .-harpl\ -cut, 
monumental  Myle  of  ih.-  >ix  words  eompn-M-d  in 
ver.  .'>  l>  hy  a  peculiar  lulne.--  ot  lingering  de.-crip- 
tion"  |  Fric-,  as  altove,  p.  oii.'Jj.  l'»  -idt  •-,  it  is 
only  by  i-olatin^  ver.  I  on  both  -ides  that  we  can 
find  the  ground  ol'  its  content  in  ver.  •">  i  which  is 
introduced  l»v  ''  for"  I,  .-in<  e  ihe  -lat<  m< nt-  o| 'ver. 
•">  agree  only  with  the  d.ntent  of  ver.  1,  -landing 
in  factual  [or  /•»•// j  connection  tin  rewiih,  while 
ver.  ',\l>  presents  the  ideal  ol' a  /»/•.-•./<.  —  \\-\-.  1  lias 
the  .-a me  abrupt,  enigmatical,  exclamatorv  tone  as 
ver.  .')//,  though  it  dilleis  from  ii  in  il-  particular 
.-tatenients,  a  natural  result  of  the  fact  that  here  a 
comparison  taken  from  nature  i-  cas  ried  out.  As 
in  ver.  '.'>/>,  there  is  not  a  >ingle  vi-rb,  and  the  dif 
ferent  staleini-nts  are  unconnected.  liven  iVoin 
this  /'w/W  similarity,  ver.  I  i-  to  be  regarded  as 
continuation  of  the  iiniiiedi.ite  divine  -a\  in.-  in 
ver.  ;>;  a'ld  not  !.--- .  from  it.-  <-<,ittf,tt,  \\liieh  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  ver.  :;,  dc.-cril.ing 
under  the  figure  of  natural  light  the  ell. vt  of  the 
light  that  proci  eds  from  the  ruler  portrayed  in 
ver.  .".,  and  in  similar  lapidary  -ivl.-.  1-  ri<  •-,  how- 
ever  i  pp.  G< >.'•?,( ill")  i,  .-eparate-;  vi  r.  1  from  the  pre 
ceding,  holding  that  the  "divine  -ayin^"  end-  in 
the  latter,  and  that  in  the  former  (Ver.  I  follows 
a  vision  to  the  ravUln-d  eve  of  the  d\inu'  David, 
whih*  at  the  same  time  hi-  opened  ear  heard  the 
revealing  word  ol  (iod;  accordingly  he  trans 
lates:  "(iod  .-peaks :  and  before  me  it  i-  as 

morning-light  in  sunshine."  Hut  aLrain-t  this 
view  is  li  that  the  "divine  Having"  conl'im  d  to 
ver.  3  ft)  would  be  singularly  short  in  compari-on 
with  the  elaborate  announcement  [ver-.  1  ••1'ij; 
"2  that  if  David  here  eoii-cion-lv  l.eL'an  to  de- 
,-eribe  a  vision  iditlinnt  from  the  tlivinf  anyimj 
above),  he  would  have  somehow  intimated  the  fact, 
instead  of  proceeding  with  "and  a-  the  morning- 
light;"  and  :5  that  the  explanation:  " !,.•(,*••  ;/*/•  it 
is  liglit,"  iic.,  introduce-  into  tin-  text  wl'iat  is  not 
intimated  in  it,  for  there  i-  no  hint  II-TC  of  any 
special  vision  given  to  David  along  with  the  im 
mediate  tro/v/ of  God  divinely  imparted  to  him. 
The  apjx'arance  of  the  bright  glory  of  a  clear 
life-awakening  morning  does  not  now  for  the 
first  time  dawn  on  the  singer,  but  he  M  «-s  it  from 
the  same  height  of  prophetic  contemplation 
whence  he  saw  the  ruler  in  ver.  i{  l>.  He  wes 
both  together,  and  certifies  both  by  the  ''divine 
saying,"  which  extends  over  ver.  4 ;  on  both  sec 
tions  of  this  divine  saying,  ver.  3  b  and  ver.  4, 
is  stamped  the  same  plastic  objectivity  «>f  pro 
phetic  view,  as  it  \&  produced  by  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy. 

The  subject  is  not  the  Messiah,  as  was  held  by 
several  earlv  expositors  (for  ex.,  Crusius  [and  so 
Wordsworth  now] ),  who  took  "the  sun  ri.W 
as  principal  sentence,  and  ''sun  "  as  figure  of  the 
Mosiah  (after  Mai.  iii.  20) :  "  as  the  morning- 
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light  will  the  sun  rise  ;"  this  is  forbidden  by  the 
collocation  of  words,  and  by  the  fact  that  this 
comparison  would  involve  a  tautology.  It  is 
rather  an  impersonal  expression,  the  subject 
being  left  undetermined  :  "  And  it  is  as  morning- 
light,  when  the  sun  rises,"  or,  its  appearance  is 
as  morning-light.  The  "light  of  morning" 
stands  in  contrast  with  the  darkness  of  the  pre 
ceding  night,  and  denotes  (as  the  figure  of  light 
generally  does)  the  well-being  that  comes  with 
the  ruler  after  wretchedness  and  ruin.  Comp. 
Ps.  lix.  17  [16].  The  "when  the  sun  rises," 
denning  the  "  morning-light,''  indicates  its  source, 
and  answers  to  the  '•  ruler  over  men."  The 
"  without  clouds,"  parallel  to  the  preceding, 
strengthens  the  conception  of  the  well-being  as 
wholly  unalloyed.  In  the  "brightness"  [Eng. 
A-  A'. :  clear  shining]  of  the  risen  sun  its  light 
unfolds  itself  and  shows  itself  active.  The 
"rain"  stands  in  connection  with  the  "without 
clouds;"  after  the  rain  of  the  night  the  clouds 
have  dispersed  ;  but  from  rain  and  sunshine  now 
sprouts  forth  the  verdure.  The  expression  mav 
be  rendered  either:  "  from  brightness,  from  rain 
comes  herb,"  where  "brightness"  and  "rain" 
are  both  causes,  or :  "  from  brightness  after  rain." 
The  former  rendering  is  favored  by  the  immediate 
repetition  of  the  same  Preposition.  The  fact  in 
volved  [which  is  the  same,  whichever  rendering 
be  taken]  is  the  morning  sunshine,  following  the 
night-rain,  dispersing  the  rain-clouds,  and  ma 
king  the  fresh  herb  sprout  vigorously  from  the 
moist  soil.  On  rain  as  a  figure  of  blessing  see 
Isa.  xliv.  3.  The  rcrdnre  sets  forth  the  blessings 
that  are  the  fruit  of  dispensations  from  above. 
Comp.  Isa.  xliv.  4;  xlv.  8;  especially  Ps.  Ixxii. 
6:  "  lie  will  come  down  as  rain  on  the  mown 
field,  as  showers  that  water  the  earth." — "Here," 
says  Theni us  rightly,  "  ends  the  divine  saying," 
only  there  is  described  therein  not  "the  happy 
work  of  a  ruler,  as  he  ought  to  be"  (Then.),  but 
in  general  the  blessing  brought  by  the  definite 
ideal  ruler  of  the  future  seen  by  divine  revela 
tion. — The  whole  figure  carries  out  the  thought 
that  the  ruler  described  in  ver.  3  will  bring  weal 
and  blessing  in  his  train. 

Ver.  5  gives  the  ground  for  the  divine  revela 
tion  in  vers.  3,  4,  by  reference  to  the  promise  in 
chap,  vii.,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  this 
prophetic  view.  The  introductory  conjunction 
=  simply  "for,"  not:  "is  it  that  my  house?"  (as 
if='Dn,  Cms.,  Dathe).  The  first  member  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  affirmation:  "for  not  so  is 
my  house"  [so  nearly  Eng.  A.  V.].  Several 
Rabbis  so  understood  it,  putting  an  artificial  and 
foreign  sense  into  the  words :  thus  in  the  prece 
ding  verse  they  take  the  "  morning  without 
clouds"  as  =  "not  a  cloudy  morning,"*  and  the 
*'  from  shining  after  rain,"  etc.,  as  defining  this 
tl  cloudy  morning,"  when  sunshine  after  rain 
produces  mildew  (Isaaki),  or  only  fleeting  light 
breaks  through  the  clouds  (R.  Levi),  or  under 
the  capricious  alternation  of  sunshine  and  rain 
"nothing  better  springs  up  than  quickly  wither 
ing  grass"  (D.  Kimchi),  that  they  may  find  in 
contrast  therewith  the  glory  of  the  Davidic  House 
set  forth  in  ver.  5  (comp.  Fries,  p.  688).  So 


'  Luther  takes  the  sentence  as  an  affirmation,  but 
i  with  the  exactly  opposite  contrast  with  ver.  4, 
I  namely,  he  regards  ver.  5  as  an  humble  confes 
sion  :  "  it  is  not  such  a  house  as  is  worthy  of 
such  unspeakable  honor  from  God,"  that  is, 'such 
honor  as  is  pictured  in  ver.  4.  "  Here  David 
falls  into  great  humility  and  astonishment  that 
such  great  things  should  come  from  his  flesh  and 
blood/'  In  accordance  with  this  he  takes  the 
I  following  words:  "all  my  salvation  and  doing  is 
that  nothing  grows,"  that  is,  "  I  am  also  a  king 
and  lord,  and  have  well  ordered  and  established 
the  kingdom  ;  but  such  kingdom  of  mine,  yea  the 
realm  of  all  kings  on  earth,  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  dominion  of  my  son  Messiah,  nothing 
but  a  dry  branch,  that  has  never  grown  nor 
thriven."  Against  this  view  is  the  absence  of 
the  subject  assumed  in  it,  or,  if  this  subject  be 
found  in  the  "not"  taken  as  =  "nothing,"  the 
absence  of  the  defining  term  ("earthly");  nor 
could  David  possibly  have  based  the  thought 
that  his  house  would  not  continue  on  the  prophe 
cy  in  chap.  vii.  Rather  the  first  member  of  ver. 
o,  as  well  as  the  third,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  ques 
tion.* — For  is  not  my  house  so  with  God  ? 
As  ver.  3  and  ver.  4  are  in  content  inseparably 
connected,  the  "for"  assigns  the  reason  of  the 
whole  divine  saying,  not  merely  of  ver.  4;  and 
the  "so"f  refers  to  the  whole  of  vers.  3,  4, 
that  is,  so  as  is  said  above  of  the  ruler,  the 
wholesome  influence  that  he  brings  (light)  and 
its  happy  eflects  (verdure).  But  the  thought 
on  which  this  statement  is  based  is  not  that 
|  David  says  that  his  own  reign  was  in  accord 
1  with  the  truth  (vers.  3,  4),  that  a  pious  king  is 
like  the  morning-light,  under  whose  influence 
every  thing  prospers — that  God  has  granted  bless 
ing  to  his  house  and  his  house's  future — that  he 
thence  infers  that  he  answers  to  that  figure  of  a 
pious  ruler,  the  whole  being  an  instance  or  exam 
ple  (in  the  form  of  a  question)  attached  to  the  pre 
ceding  general  statement  about  the  "ruler"  (De 
Wette,  Then.).  For  (apart  from  the  fact  that  this 
interpretation  of  vers.  3,  4,  as  a  statement  con 
cerning  any  pious  ruler,  whose  government  dif 
fuses  blessing,  has  been  above  refuted)  against 
this  is  that  the  sentence  speaks  only  of  David's 
home,  not  of  himself  and  his  government,  and  that, 
if  David  had  intended  to  derive  an  argument  re 
specting  himself  from  the  blessing  that  came  to 
his  house,  he  must  have  expressed  himself  quite 
differently.  And  Fries  rightly  remarks  that  in 
stead  of  such  self  assertory  thoughts,  it  would  be 
seemlier  to  put  into  the  dying  David's  mouth  a 
"who  am  I  and  what  is  my  house?''  (vii.  18). — 
The  sentence  is  rather  to  be  rendered:  ''For — 
stands  not  my  house  in  such  a  relation  to  God?" 
Hearing  and  declaring  the  divine  saying  (vers.  3, 
4),  the  picture  of  the  ideal  theocratic  ruler  and 
his  attendant  blessings,  David  recalls  the  promise 
of  imperishable  royal  dominion  that  has  been 
given  to  his  house  and  seed.  These  two  divine 
declarations  he  here  so  combines  that  the  latter 


p3  in  the  sense  of  jYajp  *1 


*  K'S  without  the  Interrog.  particle,  six.  23 ;  Deut.xx. 
19 ;  Hos.  xi.  5  ;  Mai.  ii.  15.     Ew.  §  :V24  a 

f  |3    is  Adverb,  =  "so,"   not  Adjective  =  "firmly 

fixed,"  firma  (Fries),  or  =  jlDl  vii.  26;  1  Kings  ii.  -15,  46 
(Crusius).—  SX'DJ?  =  "  with  God,"  not  "before  God" 
(De  Wette). 
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Si'J 


(chap,  vii.)  is  made  to  confirm  and  give  the  (/round 
of  the  former  (vers.  3,  4).  The  sense  is,  then,  not 
merely:  Stands  not  my  house  in  such  relation  to 
God  that  out  of  it  shall  arise  the,  rii/hteuun  ruler? 
(Keil),  but  also  that  the  promised  blessings  will 
proceed  from  him  ?  On  disconnection  between  this 
divinesaying  (vers.  3,  4)  and  ver.  o,  1-Vies  admira 
bly  remarks:  ''This  -for'  serves  as  in  innumerable 
cases,  to  attach  a  reflection  that  is  meditating  an 
explanation,  and  we  need  onlv  put  aside  the 
erroneous  opinion  (that  so  often  makes  dilliculty 
in  the  explanation  of  Old  Testament  passages) 
that  sentence  on  sentence  must  be  taken,  as  it 
were,  in  one  breath,  and  grant  the  speaker  a  short 
pause  of  quiet  thought,  and  we  shall  then  under 
stand  the  free  transition  of  ideas  here  between 
ver.  4  and  ver.  ">.  The  quiet  transition  lies  in 
the  successful,  ellbrt  of  the  soul  to  gird  itself  to 
conscious  justification  of  its  belief  in  the  oflered 
blessing."  [The  connection  mav  lie  thus  indi 
cated:  the  ruler  of  men  is  just  and  God-fearing, 
and  brings  with  him  all  blessings,  and  this  is  true 
of  mv  house,  1'or  it  is  thus  in  communion  with 
God,  for  lie  has  made  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  me. — TH.]—  The  second  "for"  gives  the 
reason  not  merelv  for  the  ".so"  |  Botteh.,  Then.), 
but  also  for  the  whole  phrase  ''so  is  my  house 
with  God,"  since  the  following  sentence  involves 
the  position  of  hi*  houxe.  toward*  <!<><1 ;  for  He 
has  made  with  me  an  everlasting  cove 
nant.  These  words  refer  directly  to  the  promise 
in  vii.  \'l  S(|.  It  is  called  a  cori-nunt  because  of 
the  reciprocal  relation  between  God  and  the  seed 
of  David,  as  set  forth  in  vers.  1  'J  1  I.  It  is  accord 
ing  lover.  10  an  everlnxtinif  covenant :  "  And  ,-ure 
is  thv  house  and  thv  kingdom  forever  before  thee, 
thy  throne  will  be  established  forever."  Tin- 
phrase  "ordered  (arranged)  ///  nil  tliiin/x"  denotes 
that  the  draught  of  the  in-triimenl  or  deed  of 
covenant  is  legal Iv  correct  and  exact,  is  arranged 
bv  the  declaration  of  God  (Fries).  ('0111)1.  vii. 
14  sqq.,  where  the  eventual  apostasy  of  the  bearer 
of  the  covenant  is  considered,  and  in  spite  of  this 
the  maintenance  of  the  covenant  is  contemplated. 
The  covenant  is  preferred,  secured,  guarded 
against  non-fulfillment  bv  the  truthfulness  of  the 
divine  promise.  Com  p.  1  Kin.  viii.  2-~>,  where 
Solomon,  with  reference  to  "2  Sam.  xxiii.  1'J  lo, 
prays:  "Preserve  to  thy  servant  David,  my 
father,  what  thou  spakest  to  him." — As  these 
words  ("  for  a  covenant,  etc.,")  thus  undoubtedly 
refer  to  chap.  vii.  it  is  inadmissible  with  Crusius 
to  refer  them  to  ver.  3  sqq.  ;  for  in  this  latter 
passage  the  reciprocity  involved  in  the  term 
"covenant"  is  altogether  lacking,  and  the  pre 
dicates  ordered  and  preserved  are  not  applicable 
toil. — The  third  "/or"  now  introduces  the  in 


refers  the  salvation  promised  him  ami  his  IIOUHO 
-—not  also  "the  religious  and  ethical  culture  of 
his  people"  (Then.  <  —  io  its  M.urcc  in  God's  g<K.d 
pleasure,  expressed  in  the  covenant  as  a  divine 
counsel  of  Hulvution.  "David  will  Kiy  of  the 
divine  resolution  of  salvation  ih:u  it,  b<  eau-e  it 
has  (.nee  been  lodged  a-  a  principle  in  the  bo.-om 
of  the  Davidie  hoii>,-  by  tin-  ilivin.-  covenant,  can 
not  be  aceomplUhed  except  bv  thorough  devilop- 
ment,  elaboration  of  all  it,  JU-rnenls,  con,  lu.-ory 
revelation  ol'  it-  decpe>l  seen  t  "  (  1  lie-  -  •  ^l,,,itl'd 
In-  lint  •  ;/(-(/,-.  it  .f},r'iiit  f  The  verb  i-  traiiciuve, 
having  "salvation  and  phasur.  •"  as  ii-  object. 
This  correspond-  al.-o  with  the  idea  of  divine 
causality  that  control-  th,-  whole  of  ver.  .".  ;ind  in 
distinctly  expressed  in  the  phra-e  "  m.,,1,  a  ,  ,,V- 
cnaut  with  me"  (lit.:  c-fahli.-h,-d  a  cov.  nant  to 
me1,  l-'ries  would  lind  here  "tin-  lii-t  examle 


an  unamenta  passage  lor  ie  .-o.inn  HM.  <,f 
this  verb  (n*Di  "-prout  "  that  occur-  all.  r\\atdn 
in  I-a.  iv.  -;  xliii.  1'.';  xliv.  4;  xlv.  S;  l\iii.>; 
Ixi.  1  1  ;  JIT.  xxiii.  5;  x  xxiii.  \~>;  '/.<<\\  iii.  >>  ; 
vi.  1  -  ;"  but  here  the  "sprouting"  (coiup.  vi  r. 
•li  is  all'mned  not  of  the  p,  TM.II  i,f  the  "  ikht.ous 
ruler,"  but  of  tlie  salvation  and  l>l<  --iiiL'  that  ac 
companies  htm.  T  [('oin]>  lli'  jaiailil  slaUlinlit 
in  Isa.  liii.  10,  where  it  i-  ^aid  that  the  "  ph  aMiie" 
of  Jehovah  shall  j.r.-per  in  lh«  hand  ot  the 
righteous  servant  ofJihovah.  l'o—-iblv  thin-  is 
a  connection  between  ibis  |  a->aj_-e  and  (.urs, 
thoutrli  tlu-  verb  employi  d  i-  dill.  r.  nt.  Th«  gi  n- 
eral  de.  -la  rat  ion  here  is.'that  (Jod  in  His  (  OM  naiH- 
mercy  will  secure  all  ble.-.-ing  to  the  \\iiur.  — 

Tu.]' 

\  ers.  C>,  7.  I  rom  the  lorm  of  the  rightcoiiH 
ruler,  and  in  the  liuht  of  tin-  bl.  .-sing  that  pro 
ceeds  from  Him,  David  s«  es  in  [irophetic  pi-r- 
spective.  on  the  ba-i-  of  the  promise  ^iv<  n  him, 
not  onlv  the  tmlnili'ni  and  /-/•  .-.-•//»'/  of  the  everla.-t- 
ing  covenant  under  the  dominion  of  the  future 
everlasting  king,  but  al-o  i]w  jmltfniriit  'which 
will  come  with  Him  <  mi  '!,,•  i/»..W/y  ./;,./  th,-  ene 
mies  <>r'  the  Mwinnie  tfc  ,„•!•«,•,  /.  But  the  wicked 
—  as  cast  away  thorns  are  they  all.  The 
abstract  vnrtlile.-iniiiM  (for  the  eoncn  te  vnrtltlrfs, 
heiit.  xiii.  II-  de>ignates  the  ungodly  in  their 
general  character,  in  contra.-t  with  the  abstract 
f<-nr  <>f  (•'•"/  ver.  -}\  which  form-  the  rcligioiis- 
moral  nature  and  character  of  the  righteous 
ruler;  as  in  him  only  f<  ar  of  God.  M>  in  them 
only  worthlcssness.  'The  ///«;•/,.<  s<  t  forth  the 
hurtful  and  dangerous  i-nemie>  of  (Jod1-  people 
and  kingdom.  Num.  xxxiii  ~>~>  ;  I-a.  xxvii.  4; 
Nali.  i.  10;  Kzek.  xxviii.  -4.  The  thorns,  con- 

*  The  fourth  "3  result,.  -  the  third,  tin-  int.  rr'.pntion 
hoinv?  continued.     It  'tin-  '2    might  have  hec-n  cinitu-d, 


nj'>mfi«-  Ih*-  snlvntion 
.f»i^atlrr.  ,InM,-nd 


terrogatorv  third  member  (whose  reference  to  the 
image  in  ver.  4:  "verdure  (sprouts)  from  the 
earth  "  is  indubitable),  and  grounds  the  writer'- 

confidenee  in  the  sureness  of  the  covenant  on  the  "'  '2  "2n  u '  llh»"- 
future  blessings  secured  by  that  covenant.  For 
all  my  salvation  and  all  pleasure,  should 
He  not  make  it  sprout?  My  salvation,  that 
is,  the  salvation  promised,  assured  to  me  and  my 
seed.  The  pleasure  must  be  taken  (as  the  salva 
tion  is  from  God)  as  —  what  is  well-pleasing  to 
not  as  =  "  what  is  well-pleasing  to  me " 


hut  its  d"ublp  n«o  nmk« 
and  the  sprouting.— 


i*  f»moothi-r,  hut  porhnps  for  thnt   very  roa,-«.n  snupi- 
.—  TK.J 


t  Sept.  sopnrateH  tho  H'p>" 

,  inoorts  it  l*>fore  vor.  fl.  omittine 
TTJO-TJ  o  irapai-<m<x. 


from  T«T.  5  and 


So  Mi 


OTI  ov 
th«-  nnir<.<lly  wilt  n«>t 


(Then.,  Ilengst);  the  pronoun  "  nr.y  "   is  not  to 
be  repeated  with  it  [as  in  Kng.   A.  V.].     David 


TTJO-TJ  o  irapai-<m<x.  o  ono"  :  «-  . 
I  pprinit  forth."  Against  Intel*  the  Hlphll.  and  tho  fnot 
that  if  this  last  rlniise  were  Intended  to  express  Mi« 
thoiiKht:  "He  (Uofli  alono  te  my  miration,  rfr  "  wo 
should  at  least  expect  to  find  the  words  "  for  he  (  3 
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isidered  as  representing  enemies,  are  said   (lite 
rally)  to  be  "hunted,  driven  away;"*  when  the 
thing  itself  (the  thorns)   is   had   in   view,  this 
meaning  is  modified  into  (i  put,  cast  away."    The 
basis  of  the  figure  is  the  field   (comp.  the  "  ver 
dure  out  of  the  earth,"   ver.  3),  whose  yield  is 
obstructed    by   thorns.      The    rapid,    prophetic 
glance,  not  pausing  at  the  details  of  the  process, 
but  hastening  to  the  end,  sees  the  enemy  already 
overpowered,  and  now  tarries  by  the  final  act  of 
destruction,  which   makes  the  enemy  harmless. 
While   the  production    of    blessing    under   the 
righteous  ruler  is  represented  (by  the  figure  of 
sprouting,    growing)    as    a    gradual  process,    the 
judgment  on   the  ungodly  is  set  forth  as  final 
'judgment    (the    burning   of  the  thorns).      The 
thorns  are  no   longer   hurtful ;  they    appear   to 
David  "already  as  thorns  torn  up,  with  which 
one  may  no  longer  hurt  his  hands,  since  all  kind 
ness  to  them  has  been  in  vain"   (Herder). — For 
they  are  not  taken  with  the  hand,  that  is 
one  does  not  grasp  them  with  naked,   unarmec 
hand  in  order  to   throw   them   into  a  heap  for 
burning,  but  he  that  touches  them  for  this  pur 
pose,  provides,f  arms  himself  with  iron  and  shaft 
The  poetical   discourse  names  the  various  parts 
of  the  implement  with  which  the  thorns  are  seize< 
and  thrown  into  a  heap   (not:  ''torn  out  of  the 
earth,"  Then.).     The  expression  refers  not  to  the 
attacking  and  overcoming  of  the  ungodly,  but  to 
their  final  destruction,  set  forth  by  the  burning 
of  the  thorns,  to  which  this  seizing  and  heapin 
up  is  preparatory. — And  with   fire  are   they 
utterly  consumed;  the  fire  is  symbol  of  the 
divine  wrath;  the  expressions  indicate  the  indu 
bitable  certainty  and  completeness  of  destruction 
in  this  final  catastrophe  (the  same  figure  in  Matt, 
iii.  10 ;  xiii.  30). — The  concluding  word  (^2^3) 
is  to  be  rendered  :  "so  tJiat  there  is  an  end  to  them 
[Eng.  A.  V.:   "in  the  same  place"].     Not  "at 
the  seat,"  as  euphemistic  expression  for  the  place 
where  trash  and  filih  are  thrown  (Bottcher,  Deut. 
xxiii.  12  sqq.) — why  should  the  thorns  be  first 
brought   to    this  place?  not:   "in  the  place  of 
dwelling,"  the  place  where  they  grow  (Kimchi, 
Keil),  for  the  term  ''dwelling"  would   be  here 
unsuitable,  and  the  thorns  are  burnt  not   where 
they  grow,  but  where  they  are  cast;  and  so  not: 
''  at  the  seat,"  =  "  on  the  spot,"  "  burnt  straight 
way/'  because  no  other  use  can  be  made  of  them 
than  to  manure  the  fields  with  their  ashes  (Then. 
[Eng.  A.  V.]);  not:  "at  home"   (Cler.,  Buns.), 
for  one  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  carry  them 


*  Up  not  Pass,  of  *Vjn  "shaken (in  order  to  remove/' 
(Button':)  but  II oph.  Part.  ofTC  or  Til— DH^S  for  Q^JD. 

-  T  "TV  T  \ 

The  DH-  for  DTI-  (eont.  D-)  is  infrequent  archaic  form 
of  3  masc.  Ges.  §91,  Rom.  2. 

f  On  tfSft'  [lit.:  fill  tine  hand]  comp.  2  Kings  ix.  24, 
and  on  the  "  arms  "  1  Sam.  xvii.  7. 

t  r\3rJ7  is  Suhst.  from  rn$  "to  cease  "  (Prov.  xx.  3); 
it  may  also  be  pointed  as  Infin.,  J"\  J$3-  For  the  verb 

pee  Gen.  viii.  22;  Isa.  xxiv.  18;  xiv.  4;  Lam.  v.  15  ;  Prov. 
xxii.  10 ;  Josh.  v.  12.  [The  word  is  possibly  not  part  of 
the  true  text.  It  occurs  again  in  the  next  line,  and  in 
both  places  S  -pt.  reads  J"1EG,  aio-x"^,  "  shame  "  (see  on 

ver.  8) ;  it  may  have  gotten  into  our  verse  from  the  fol 
lowing  (Wellh.).  Vulg. :  usque  ad  nihilum;  Syr.:  "for 
cessation."— Ta.] 


home,  nor:  "at  length"  (Dathe).  The  word  = 
"  in  ceasing,"  not,  however :  "  as  the  extirpation  is 
ended"  (Thenius  formerly),  but:  "in  that  they 
cease ;"  the  burning  proceeds  so  that  a  complete 
ceasing,  disappearance  takes  place.  "  They  are 
there  only  for  burning,  and  this  end  awaits  them, 
that  not  even  the  place  where  they  stood  is  seen" 
(Herder).  The  complete  cessation  or  annihilation 
of  the  thorns  follows  naturally  on  the  "burning" 
as  its  final  result.  ''This  figure  also  ...  is  taken 
from  the  promise  in  vii.  10.  Israel  is  there  rep 
resented  as  a  vineyard,  his  family  is  to  be  its 
guardian,  and  so  the  rebels  are  hurtful,  unfaith 
ful  thorns"  (Herder). — The  Prep,  "in"  serves 
to  supplement  the  verbal  statement  by  the  sub 
stantive-idea,  as  in  Ps.  Ixv.  6  :  I  have  heard  thee 
in  or  with  salvation,  that  is,  so  that  I  gave  thee 
salvation;  so  here:  they  are  burned  in  ceasing, 
so  that  they  cease. 

[ Cond enscd  paraphrase  of  David's  last  words: 
"  (rod  said  to  me :  The  righteous  theocratic  king 
dispenses  blessings  as  the  rain  and  sunshine. 
God,  in  His  covenant,  has  assured  me  salvation; 
but  the  ungodly  shall  be  destroyed."  The  nenm 
or  oracle  is  thus  first,  a  description  of  the  ideal 
theocratic  king,  and  then  the  expression  of  the 
writer's  personal  relation  to  God,  with  the  impli 
cation  that  godliness  is  the  basis  of  the  divine 
procedure.  This  conception  of  the  true  theocratic 
king  is  realized  perfectly  only  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  may  thus  be  termed  a  typical  conception, 
that  is,  one  that  was  partially  realized  for  the 
contemporaries,  and  destined  hereafter  to  be  com 
pletely  realized. — The  versions  here  are  not  very 
useful ;  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  throughout,  and 
interprets  the  passage  directly  of  the  Messiah, 
the  text  of  the  Sept.  differs  from  that  of  the  Heb., 
but  Vulg.  and  Syr.  conform  in  general  in  text 
and  rendering  to  the  masoretic  text. — Tn.] 

HISTORICAL    AND    THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  The  prophetic  element,  which   appears  in 
David's  Messianic  Psalms,  comes  out  most  strongly 
In  Nathan's  promise  and  prophecv  in  vii. 

i-\  .     •  i    :_    i_. •_..!__  ,:  i 


here. 


12  sq.  David  is  merely  passively  receptive,  and 
his  prayer  (ver.  18  sq.)  is  only  the  echo  of  the 
divine  word  he  has  received  ;  but  here  he  rises  to 
highest  .prophetic  action,  which  presupposes  in 
deed  a  passive  bearing  towards  the  divine  saying 
(the  Ncum)  by  which  he  receives  an  immediate 
revelation  in  plastic  form  of  what  he  had  pre 
viously  received  as  a  promise  through  Nathan,  and 
this  revelation  he  announces  in  a  prophetic  dis 
course,  which  in  form  and  content  answers  to  the 
complete  possession  of  his  soul  by  the  power  of 
the  divine  Spirit.  The  theocratic  king  is  here  also 
the  theocratic  prophet,  applying  to  himself  as  God- 
inspired  singer  epithets  that  are  suitable  only  for 
prophecy  (ver.  1  sq.),  and  then,  on  the  historical 
ground  of  his  kingship  and  its  blessings,  and  on 
ihe  revelation-ground  of  the  word  of  God  that  came 
directly  to  him,  prophesying  the  antitype  of  his  king 
dom  in  the  appearance  of  the  royal  glory  and  saving 
cork  of  the  righteous  ruler  of  the  future-  It  is  clear 
"rom  the  preceding  exposition  that  this  picture 
ranscends  the  form  of  an  ordinary  pious  king 
md  his  blessings ;  and  strict  exegesis  also  shows 
hat  David  here  looks  wholly  away  from  himself 
o  a  royal  personage  in  the  far  future. 
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2.  The  content  of  the  proph 


&  future  ruler  perfect  in  righteousness  and  the  fear 
of  God.  lie  is  accompanied  by  the  light  of  ml  ra 
tion,  which  has  dissipated  the  darkness,  and  dif 
fuses  itself  in  purest  radiance  like  morning-light 
at  sunrise.  The  effect  of  this  light-appearance  is 
the  manifestation  of  gracious  blessings,  set  forth 
under  the  image  of  verdure  springing  from  tin- 
earth.  But  with  the  blewi'ii;/  of  the  future  ruler's 
peaceful  work  is  completed  also  the  revelation 
of  judgment  (presupposing  victorious  conflict  \, 
whereby  the  righteous  ruler  puts  an  end  to  all  the 
enmity  of  godlessness  and  to  all  opposition  to  his 
rule. 

3.  From  the  height  of  prophetic  view  and   in 
the  line  of  prophetic  perspective   I>avid's    look 
rests  on  the  ideal  of  a  glorious  roval  />»  T.«;/I,  raised 
high  above  nil  earthly  royal  forms  in  Israel   (his 
antitype  in   the   historical   person   of  Christ),    in 
whom  righteousness  and  pied/  appear  absolute  and 
complete,  and  whose   ihnninimi   in   truth   extend- 
over  all  men.      Comp.  I's.  Ixxii.      The  fulness  of 
salvation  and  blewim/,  which  is  to  appi  ar  with  the 
prophesied  king,   is  the  object  of  the   Messianic 
hope  and  expectation  through  all  the  periods  of 
Israel's  history,  but  does  not  appear  as  here  por 
trayed,  in    historical    reality  till    the   coming  of 
Christ.     The  final  judgment  (  following  the  appear 
ance  of  the  righteous  ruler)   that  annihilates  all 
ungodliness,  is  completed  onlv  under  the  rule  of 
Him  to  whom  all  judgment   has  been  commits  d 
by  the  Father,  and  in  the  final  decision  to  which 
the  opposition  between  the  kingdoms  of  light  and 
darkness  is  pressing  on. 

4.  The  historical  presupposition  of  the  prophecy 
is  the  promise  in  chap,  vii.;  here  for  the  first  time 
is  shown  how,  on  the  basis  of  this  promise,  the 
view  [anxchaKitng,  intuition,  conception]   of   the 
Davidic  kingdom  becomes  clear.     "  In   that  the 
pong  gives  the  image  of  a  righteous  ruler  with  a 
glorious  future,  adding  that  such  a  govcrnm-  nt  is 
signified  by  the  everlasting  covenant   that   (iod 
made  with  the  house  of  David,  we  see  clearlv  here 
already  how  the  knowledge  of  the  idea  advances 
to  individuali/.ation  in  the  ideal,  and  so  (to  use 
Sack's   expression)    ti/piad  pmpheo/    [bildweissa- 
gnna~\  arises.      Doubtless  epithets  may  be  applied 
to  any  king  that  sits  on  David's  throne,  that  are 
true  not  of  himself,  but  of  the  dvnastv  he  repre 
sents  (comp.  such  passages  as  Ps.  xxi.  ">,  7  [4,  C>]  ; 
Ixi.  7  [()]).     lint,  impelled  by  the  Spirit,  the  sa 
cred  poetry  produces  a  royal  form  that  transcends 
nil  that  the  present  shows,  and  exhibits  the  Da- 
vidic-Solomonic  kingdom  in  ideal   perfectness" 
(CEhler,  in  llerz.  IX.,  412,  Art.  Median). 


ITOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

A  blessed  end,  when  in  looking  back  upon  the 
path  of  life  that  lies  behind,  and  the  manifesta 
tions  of  God's  grace  that  have  been  made  to  him, 
one  has  nothing  to  utter  but  gratitude  and  praise 
—  when  in  looking  around  upon  his  own  life's  ac 
quisitions  and  his  possession  of  salvation,  all  self- 
glorying  is  silent,  and  only  the  testimony  to 
(lod's  grace  and  mercy,  that  has  done  all  and 
given  all,  comes  upon  the  lips  —  when  in  looking 
forward  into  the  future  of  God's  kingdom  upon 
earth,  on  the  ground  of  the  grace  experienced  in 
life  one's  faith  becomes  a  prophet,  beholding  the 


tin-  picture  of  ways  along  which  the  Lord  will  lead  His  kingdom 
through  darkness  to  light,  through  conflict  to  vic 
tory,  and  by  such  a  proclamation  of  ihe  coming 
glory  strengthening  the  hearts  of  many  and  con 
firming  them  in  the  hope  of  the  lord's  ^racioim 

!_i__-      » I i     ...i  :    i       .  i\>          i  i  • 


help  to  the  end,  which  never  Hitters  Hi-  people 
to  be  put  to  shame  -and  when  in  l»nl.in>!  up  to 
the  everlasting  hill-  from  which  all  help  has 
come.'  the  "la.-t  word"  upon  earth  i-  a  loud  Hal 
lelujah,  that  >ound-  :icn>--  into  .  I.  i  m'lv.-  The 
humbler  the  heart  i-,  the  more  hi-hlv"  doc-  it 

11  raise  the  gracious  gifts  and  guidance  of  the 
.ord  ;  the  more  a  man  feel-  him-elf  little  and 
pour  in  the  sight  of  the  great  and  gracious  <  iod, 
so  much  the  greater  and  more  jjorio'i-  will  that 
appear  to  him  which  without  de-ert  on  hi-  part 
<iod  has  given  him.  in  bodily  rood  and  -piritual 
gifts,  so  much  the  more  joyfully  will  he.  under 
the  guidance  and  impulse  of  the  llolv  Spirit, 
regard  all  that  flesh  and  blond  mit'lil  b«,'a-t  of,  ?ts 
coming  from  the  foundation  of  divine  <;nice  —  A 
servant  of  (iod  should  >  very  one  -how  him-elf, 
who  like  I>:ivid  i-  called  to  -ervice  in  <  iod'-  king 
'  ' 


_ 

glorious,  however  lowly  and  mean  it  rna\  he  in 
men's  eye-,  and  in  his  place  he  should  1  a-  an 
"anointed  of  the  Lord"  perform  the  duties  of  his 
L-iiKjIij  otlicc,  and  with  his  (iod  and  Lord  coimiicr 
and  rule  the  world,  'J  as  a  prii.-t  of  the  I  .<>rd  pro 
claim  Hi-  praise  in  word  and  d«d.  and  to  the 
Lord's  honor  make  the  harp  of  hi-  luart  sound 
out  into  ihe  world,  and  ','>  \  as  a  pr<>/>lnf  of  the 
Lord  prophecy  i.f  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Hi-  kingdom,  the  Spirit  of  (iod  and  not  hi-  own 
spirit  ^peaking  through  him,  the  word  ol  (iod 
and  not  hi-  own  word  sounding  from  his  lip-. 

True  preaching  i-  alway.-  a  prophetic  t<  -timony, 
1  i  as  to  its  ni-if/iii  :  tin-  Spirit  of  the  L-.rd  speaks 
throuirh  it,  2  'i  as  to  its  <••./</•  nt  :  the  word  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  its  tongue,  and  :ii  a-  to  it-  >-i//,/,r/.- 
the  mysteries  of  <  iod's  saving  purpose.  which  only 
(  iod's  Spirit  can  explain  ;  the  gn  at  deed-  of  (  Jod's 
grace,  which  can  be  proclaimed  onlv  on  the  irnmnd 
of  per-onal  inner  experience  and  of  one's  own 
seeing  and  hearing;  and  the  future  aliair-  of  (  iod's 
kingdom,  in  the  manifestations  of  divine  -alva- 
tion  and  divine  judgment,  which  only  the  eye 
illuminated  by  th'e  liu'lit  of  the  Spirit  can  In  hold. 
—  When  the  Lord  speaks  through  Hi-  Spirit  nnd 
in  His  word,  then  should  man's  (,wn  thought 
bow  and  be  silent,  but  then  al.-o  should  the 
human  spirit  and  the  human  word  he  the  in«tru- 
ments  of  God's  Spirit  and  God's  word.  —  The  pro- 
phctic  photograph  of  the  future  ruler  in  the  prnphety 
of  David  answers  in  its  outlines  to  the  counter 
part  of  the  fulfillment  in  Christ,  and  this  1  )  in  re 
spect  to  hi*  personal  <»/>/*  'rmu;,  jM-rfe<-t  riirhteous- 
ness  and  holiness  in  complete  fear  of  God  (n  li- 
gious-ethical  perfection);  2  1  in  rtspect  to  the 
extent  of  his  roval  dominion  —  he  is  ruler  "  ovrr 
men,"  universality  of  world-dominion;  3)  in  iv- 
spect  to  the  foundations  of  his  kingdom,  the  prn- 
tnijw*  of  Go<l  ;  4  i  in  respect  to  the  artirity  and  rfrrt* 
of  his  royal  rule  on  the  one  hand  in  the  en 
lightening,  warming  animating  and  fructifying 
light  of  his  manifestations  of  graco  and  blewinga 

*  [P».  rxxl.  1,  2,  of  whfoh,  however,  the  pr-.por  transla 
tion  is:  "1  lift  UP  n>y  cye»  to  the  mountain*.  Whem-o 
eomoth  my  help?  My  hHn  b  from  Jabveh  the  Maker 
of  heaveu  aud  earth."  —  Ta.J 
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of  salvation,  on  the  other  hand  in  theatre  of  His 
judgment,  consuming  all  ungodliness. 

The  morning-light  of  divine  (/race  and  truth  in 
Christ,  1)  Breaking  in  the  dawn  of  the  promises 
and  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament;  2)  Flask- 
ing  up  out  of  the  night  that  before  covered  the 
world,  and  frightening  away  its  darkness  and  its 
clouds;  3)  Appearing  in  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
and  salvation  ;  4i  J>rinf/in(/  salvation  and  blessing, 
dispensed  from  on  high  to  all  men — and  a  new 
life,  fruitful  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
springs  from  below  out  of  the  earth. — The  rain 
in  the  ni'/ht  is  the  imige  of  the  blcsti-ny  coming 
from  above,  which  has  been  bidden  in  the  trouble 
brought  by  the  night,  and  not  merely  becomes 
manifest  when  the  night  is  gone,  but  also  in  the 
shining  of  divine  grace  and  truth  dispenses  the 
fructifying  life-force,  from  which  springs  new 
health  and  new  life. — "  Morning-light — sunrise — 
morning  without  clouds — shining  after  rain — 
grass  out  of  the  earth  —then — then — then,"  this 
is  the  gradation  in  which  faith  beholds  the  pro 
cess  of  appearing  of  salvation  and  life  from  above, 
and  the  effects  of  salvation  beneath — this  is  the 
surpassing  fullness  of  salvation,  in  presence  of 
which  our  human  speech,  unable  adequately  to 
express  the  unspeakable,  can  only  speak  and 
testify  in  such  a  lapidary  style. 

LUTHER:  Here  David  comes  forth  and  boasts 
high  above  all  bounds,  yet  with  truth,  without 
any  arrogance  ! — Here  David  is  another  man  than 
Jesse's  son.  This  he  did  not  inherit  from  his 
birth,  nor  learn  from  his  father,  nor  gain  by  his 
kinglv  power  or  wisdom.  From  above  it  is  given 
him,  without  any  desert  on  his  part;  in  this  he 
is  joyous,  praises  and  gives  thanks  so  heartily. — 
Faith  is  and  also  should  be  a  fortress  of  the  heart, 
which  does  not  shake,  totter,  quake,  writhe  nor 
doubt,  but  stands  fast  and  is  sure  of  its  point. — 
Faith  is  not  quiet  and  silent;  it  comes  forth, 
speaks  and  preaches  of  such  promises  and  grace 
of  God,  that  also  others  come  to  them  and  par 
take  of  them. — SCIILIER  :  In  the  first  place  we 
see  the  natural  ground  and  soil  in  which  the  pro 
phecy  grows,  namely  the  person  of  David,  who 
out  of  a  shepherd's  son  has  become  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord.  If  no  prediction  attaches  itself  to 
this  historical  ground,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is 
no  true  prophetic  word.  But  the  main  matter 
now  first  comes,  namely,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
that  the  prophet  does  not  bring  his  own  thoughts 
but  God's  thoughts,  and  that  he  does  not  speak 
what  has  pleased  himself,  but  what  God  has  put 
into  him. — LUTHER  :  David  means  not  only  the 
loveliness  and  sweetness  of  the  psalms,  as  to  gram 
mar  and  music,  in  that  the  words  are  ornamentally 
and  skillfully  arranged  and  the  song  sounds  sweet 
— but  much  rather  as  to  Theology,  as  to  the 
spiritual  understanding,  therein  are  the  Psalms 
very  lovely  and  sweet ;  for  they  are  consoling  to 
all  troubled  and  distressed  consciences,  which  are 
involved  in  sin's  anguish  and  deadly  torture  and 
fear,  and  all  sorts  of  need  and  sorrow. — [TAYLOR : 
David  spoke,  and  the  human  style  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  his  usual  productions;  for  the 
Spirit  and  not  the  vocal  organs  of  the  prophet 
alone,  but  his  intellectual  and  emotional  powers 
as  well.  But  God  spoke  by  David,  and  that  which 
he  uttered  was  the  truth,  infallible  as  He  who 
gave  it.— TR.] 


Ver.  2.  LUTHER  :  What  a  glorious,  noble  pride 
it  is ;  he  who  can  boast  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
speaks  through  him,  and  his  tongue  speaks  the 
Holy  Spirit's  word,  must  indeed  be  sure  of  what 
he  says.  Such  boasting  may  still  be  made  by 
every  one  of  us  that  is  not  a  prophet. — This  may 
we  do,  inasmuch  as  we  also  are  holy  and  have  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  that  we  boast  ourselves  catechu 
mens  and  disciples  of  the  prophets,  who  say  after 
them  and  preach  what  we  have  heard  and  learned 
from  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  are  also  cer 
tain  that  the  prophets  have  taught  it. — Ver.  3. 
SCIILIER  :  So  profess  all  the  prophets  of  them 
selves,  so  professes  all  Scripture  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  God  be  thanked  that  we  have  before 
us  such  a  revelation  of  God,  wherein  God  unveils 
Himself  to  us  and  draws  near  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
—  STARKE:  The  chief  aim,  the  star  and  heart  of 
Holy  Scripture  is  Christ.  Luke  xxii.  44 ;  John 
v.  39.  Christ,  while  a  true  high-priest  and  pro 
phet,  is  also  a  true  king.  Lukei.  32,33. — LUTHER: 
They  fall  into  Jewish  blindness  who  make  David 
such  a  righteous  ruler  and  ruler  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  pervert  the  promise  into  a  command 
and  law,  to  the  effect  that  whoever  wishes  to  rule 
over  men  should  be  righteous  and  God-fearing, 
while  David  so  devoutly  and  heartily  boasts  that 
they  are  words  of  promise  of  the  Messiah  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  not  a  command  to  secular  lords. 
[This  represents  an  extreme  view  of  the  present 
and  many  similar  passages  which  some  still  enter 
tain.  The  language  is  completely  fulfilled  only 
in  Messiah,  but  had  its  suggestion  and  basis  in 
what  was  true  of  David,  and  what  every  good 
ruler  ought  to  strive  to  reproduce  in  himself.  So 
above,  in  additions  of  Tr.  to  "  Kxegetical."  TAY 
LOR:  David  describes  the  character  of  a  ruler: 
and  reduplicating  on  that  description,  he  in  effect 
says  (ver.  5),  "Is  it  not  to  be  the  distinctive  fea 
ture  of  my  lineage  that  it  shall  rule  in  justice, 
and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord?" — a  feature  which 
came  out  not  only  in  Solomon,  but  also  in  Asa, 
Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Josiah  and  others,  and 
especially  and  pre-eminently  in  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  this  prophecy  culminated,  and  by  whom, 
it  was  thoroughly  fulfilled.—  TR.] 

Ver.  4.  SCIILIER:  Is  not  the  Lord  really  our 
sun,  which  after  a  long  movement  at  last  rises 
upon  us  and  with  the  splendor  of  His  light  makes 
all  bright  and  clear  and  warm,  and  now  under 
the  blessing  of  His  beam  all  begins  to  be  green 
and  blooming ;  everything  grows  and  prospers,  at 
least  whatever  does  not  shut  itself  against  the 
Lord,  but  opens  itself  to  Him  and  repels  not  His 
sunny  beams? — The  Lord  brings  blessing  and 
prosperity,  and  in  Him  there  is  nothing  lacking, 
if  only  we  would  like  to  receive  such  a  blessing 
which  is  present  for  us. — LUTHER:  Like  the 
spring,  so  is  also  the  rule  and  reign  of  grace  a 
joyous,  lusty  time,  wherein  Messiah  makes  us 
righteous  and  God-fearing,  so  that  we  become  green, 
blooming,  fragrant,  and  grow  and  become  fruitful. 
For  He  is  the  sun  of  righteousness,  who  draws  near 
to  us.  Mai.  iv.  2. — And  now  go  so:  Who  lives 
in  spring,  he  dies  no  more ;  who  dies  in  winter, 
he  lives  no  more ; — for  the  sun  goes  away  from 
the  latter  ;  but  to  the  former  the  sun  rises  up  of 
which  David  prophesies.  Where  the  sun,  Christ, 
does  not  shine  clear,  the  spring  also  is  not  plea 
sant;  but  Moses  with  the  law's  thunder  makes 
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everything  dreadful  and  quite  deadly.  But  here, 
in  Messiah's  times  (says  David),  when  Jle  shall 
reign  over  Israel  itself,  with  grace  to  make  us 
righteous  and  save  us,  it  will  be  as  delightful  as 
the  best  time  in  spring,  when  before  (lay  then- 
has  been  a  delightful  warm  rain,  that  is,  the  con 
soling  gospel  hart  been  preached,  and  quickly 
thereupon  the  sun  Christ  comes  up  in  our  heart 
through  right  faith  without  Moses'  clouds  and 
thunder  and  lightning.  Then  all  proceeds  to 
grow,  to  be  green  and  blooming,  and  the  day  is 
rich  in  joy  and  peace. 

Ver.  5.  CUAMKH:  (rod's  covenant  is  an  ever 
lasting  covenant,  and  remains  also  when  the 
world  passes  away. — S.  SriiMiD:  In  Christ  alone 
our  salvation  blooms;  He  alone  can  quiet  all 
our  longing.  Acts  iv.  12.— LfTiiF.i: :  Of  the 
everlasting  covenant  and  house  of  I>avid  the  two 
words  ''ordered"  and  ''sure"  are  designedly 
used  to  instruct  and  console.  For  if  you  look  at 
the  histories,  it  will  seem  to  you  that  <  iod  has 
forgotten  His  covenant  and  not  kept  it  sure; — 
after  Messiah  His  kingdom  the  Church  is,  when 
outwardly  looked  at,  much  more  \va-te  and  di~ 
orderly,  so  that  there  is  no  more  distracted, 
wretched,  good-for-nothing  government  or  domi 
nion  than  the  Christian  Church,  Christ's  domi 
nion.  Here  the  tyrants  distract  and  \ya<te  it 
with  all  their  might.  Here  the  fanatics  and 
heresies  root  up  and  spoil  it.  So  al-o  the  lalse 
Christs  with  their  evil  life  inake  it  as  if  there 
were  no  more  shameful,  disorderly  government 
upon  earth.  And  these  are  working,  or  rather 
the  evil  spirit  through  them,  to  the  end  that 
Christ's  dominion  shall  not  exist,  or  at  any  rale 
shall  be  u  wretchedly  disorderly  thing.  And  in 


fine  Christ  acts  :w  if  He  had  forgotten  His  domi 
nion  and  was  never  at  home,  w>  that  here  neither 
"ordered"  nor  "sure"  is  seen  by  the  reason. 
Though  we  do  not  see  it,  Hu  >ees  it  who  KIVM, 
Song  of  Sol.  viii.  12:  My  vineyard  i-  before  me; 
Matt,  xxviii.  20,  L<»,  I  am  with  \<>u  even  to  the 

end  of  the  world  ;  .John  xvi.  2.' 5,  lie  of  g 1  chi-i-r, 

1  have  overcome  the  world.  IIowrviT,  we  nee 
that  there  has  alwavs  remained  and  Mill  remain* 
a  people  which  honors  the  name  of  (  'hri-t,  and 
has  His  word,  hapti.-m.  -acram.  nt.  key  and 
Spirit,  even  again-t  all  the  gate-  oi  hell. 

Yers.  (I,  7.  S.  S«  IIMII>:  He  who  -  i/'-  thi-tU-H 
with  the  naked  hand  a< -I-  imprudently  ;  but  y<  t 
!  more  imprudent  is  he  who  hold-  clo-e  iVi« nd-hip 
with  the  children  of  l',.lial.  2  Cor,  vi.  7.— 
Srill.ll'.u:  Where  Christ  the  l.ord  counts  for 
something  there  i-  ble-ing  and  pro-peril y  ;  but 
where  He  i-  de-pi-  d  then'  are  thorn-  and  tlii<- 
d,.s  __\  man'-  true  worth  is  determined  by  his 
attitude  toward-  ('hri-t.  —  Kvcry  tree  that  brings 
not  forth  good  fruit  i-  hewn  do\\n  and  cast  into 
the  lire.— He  who  cares  for  <  hri-l  i-  al-o  cared 
for  in  the  >ight  of  (!od.  Hut  he  who  di  -pi-es 
(  'hri-t  amounts  to  nothing,  and  i-  counted  in  the 
-i-rht  of  (iod  a-  mm-  thorn-  and  thUtle-. 

[  Vcr.  .">.    7V  fon-nmtt    nit/,    !)<«•',, I.      \.    Its  con 
tents:    li   Hi-  seed  should   reiuu    foivvi  r.    vii.  12- 
lil.      2)   Should  reign    in  justice  and  'he  fear  of 
i  iod    (ver.il).     :ii   Should  bring  gn-al   prosperity 
to  His  subjects  (ver.  4),  like    m-inim.'    liirln   dis 
pelling  the  darkne-s,  like   mornin-  -Imwer-  cau 
sing  the  gra.-s  to  spring  up.     4 1   Should   utterly 
(  destroy  his  enemies  i  vers.  »;,  7).      II.    It-   rharac- 
I  ter— everlasting,  well  ordered,  sure.— Tu.J 


FIFTH    SECTION. 


David's  Heroes. 

XXIII.  8-39. 


•  »- fc  WiSS^S^X^Sari 
9  a-HSlB£^H||£.f i/f f^ 

Philistines  (A««  were  there  gathered  together  [probahto. 

dammim,  and  the  P.  were  there  assemble,!]  to  ha.tU; and rte  mo    rfta^  ^ 

10  gone  away  [went  upj.      He  arose  and  smote  the   1  '"'I'1"69  '  ,        h]  wrnllpht  a 

S^^lHSSiFSJ 

11  spoil.     And  after  him  \vas  Shammnh         son  oi  Ajrcejji   ^^^  ^^  ^  there ,,„ 
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12  But  [And]  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  ground,  and  defended  [saved]  it,  and  ?lew 
[smote]  the  Philistines;  and  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  wrought  a  great  victory  [deli 
verance]. 

13  And  three  of  the  thirty  chief  went  down,  and  came  to  David  in  the  harvest-time 
unto  the  cave  of  Adullam ;  and  the  troops  of  the  Philistines  pitched  [encamped]  in 

14  the  valley  of  Eephaim.     And  David  was  then  in  an  hold,  and  the  [a]  garrison  of 

15  the  Philistines  was  then  in  Bethlehem.     And  David   longed  and  said,  Oh  that  one 
would  give  me  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the  gate! 

16  And  the  three  mighty  men  broke  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew  wa 
ter  out  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  that  was  by  the  gate,  and  took  it  and  brought  it 
to  David ;  nevertheless  [and]  he  would  not  drink   thereof,  but  poured  it  out  unto 

17  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  And  he  said  [And  said],  Be  it  far  from  me,  O  Lord  [Jehovah 
f>rbid]  that  I  should  do  this;  is  not  this  [shall  I  drink]  the  blood  of  the  men  that 
went  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives?  therefore  [and]  he  would  not  drink  it. 

These  things  did  these  [the]  three  mighty  men. 

18  And  Abiahai,  the  brother  of  Joab,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  was  chief  among  three 
[better,  chief  of  the  thirty].      And  he  lifted  up  his  spear  against  three  hundred  and 
slew  them  [300  slain],  and  had  the  [a]  name  among  three  [the  thirty].     Was  he 

19  not  [He  was]  most  honourable  of  three  [the  thirty],  therefore  he  was  [and  became] 
their  captain,  howbeit  [and]  he  attained  not  unto  the  first  [om.  first]  three. 

20  And  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  the  sou  of  [om.  the  son  of]  a  val  ant  man  of 
Kabzeel,  who  had  done  many  acts  [man,  who  ha/I  done  many  acts,  of  Kabzeel],  he 
slew  two  lion-like  men  of  Moab.      He  went  down  also   [And   he  went  down]   and 

21.  slew  a  [the]  lion   in   the  midst  of  a  [the]  pit  in  time  [in  a  day]  of  snow.     And  he 
slew  an   Egyptian,  a  goodly  man   [or,  a  man  of  great  stature],  and  the  Egyptian 

22  had  a  spear  in  his  hand,  but  [and]  he  went  down  to  him  with  a  staff,  and  plucked 
the  spear  out  of  the  Egyptian's  hand,  and   slew  him  with  his  own  spear.     These 
things  did  Bet.aiah  the  sou  of  Jehoiada,  and  had  the  [a]  name  among  three  mighty 

23  men  [among  the  thirty  heroes].      He  was  more  honourable  than  the  thirty,  but  he 
attained  not  to  the  first  [om.  first]  three.     And  David  set  him  over  his  guard  [made 
him  of  his  privy  council]. 

24  Asahel  the  brother  of  Joab  was  one  of  the  thirty,  Elhanan  the  son  of  Dodo  of 
25,  26  Bethlehem,  Shammah  the  Harodite,  Elika  the  Harodite,  Helez  the  Paltite,  Ira 

the  son  of  Ikkesh  the  Tekoite,  Abiezer  the  Aaethothite,  Mcbunnai  the  Hushathite, 

27  Zilmon  the  Ahohite,  Maharai  the  Netophathite,  Heleb  the  son  of  Baauah  a  [the] 

28  Netophathite,  Ittai  the  son  of  Ribai,  out  of  Gibeah  of  the  children  of  Benjamin, 

29  Benaiuh   the  Pirathonite,  Hiddai  of  the  brooks  of  Gaash  [or,  of  Nahale-Gaash], 

30  Abi-albon  the  Arbat'iite,  Azrnaveth  the  Barhumite.  Eliahba  the  Shaalbonite,  of 

31,  the  sons  of  Jashon   [probably,   Hashern  the  Gizonite],  Jonathan,  Shammah  the 

32,  33  Hararite  [or.  Jonathan  the  son  of  Shammah  (Shage)  the  Hararite],  Ahiam  the 

34  son  of  Sharar  the  Hararite  [Ararite],  Eliphalet  the  son  of  Ahasbai,  the  son  of  [or, 

35  Hepher]  the  Maachathite,  Eliam  the  son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite,  Hezrai  the 
Carmeli'e,  Paarai  the  Arbite,  Igal  the  son  of  Nathan  of  Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadite, 

36  Zelek  the  Ammonite,  Isfahan  the  Beerothite,  armour-bearer  to  Joab  the  son  of  Ze- 
37,38  ruiah,  Ira  an  [the]  Ithrite,  Gareb  an  [the]  Ithrite,  Uriah  the  Hittite;  thirty 

and  seven  in  all. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 


a  reason  for  inserting  the  list  here.  Further  the  list 
follows  immediately  the  narrative  of  the  conquest 
of  Zion  and  the  choice  of  Jerusalem  as  capital,  vers. 
Ver.  8.  Superscription.  These  are  the  names  i  4-9  (2  Sam.  v.  6-10),  especially  to  illustrate  the 
of  the  heroes  that  David  had.  In  the  pa-  j  remark  in  ver.  9:  "and  David  grew  greater  and 
rallel  section  1  Chron.  xi.  10-41  there  are  two  su-  \  greater"  (comp.  2  Sam.  v.  10).— Besides  the  fuller 
perscriptions.  Chap.  xi.  10  has:  "And  these  are  superscription,  which  assigns  the  list  its  historical 
the  heads  [chiefs]  of  the  heroes  that  David  had,  position,  the  Chronicler  has  a  second  simpler  one, 
who  stood  stoutly  by  him  in  his  kingdom  with  all  !  ver.  11  a:  "And  this  is  the  number  of  the  heroes 
Israel,  to  make*  him  king."  With  these  words  that  David  had."  The  Gibborim  [Heroes,  Mighty 
the  Chronicler  attaches  the  following  list  of  heroes  men],  elsewhere  given  in  round  numbers  at  six 
to  the  account  of  the  choice  of  Da.vid  by  all  the  hundred  men,  formed  a  standing  central  corps, 
Tribes  (vers.  1-3),  cornp.  2  Sam.  v.  1-3,  thus  giving  which  (just  as  the  body-guard,  the  Cherethites 
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and  Pelcthites)  remained  near  David  :md  at  his 
personal  disposal.  On  tin-  origin  and  develop 
ment  of  this  corps  comp.  1  Sain.  xxii.  2;  xxiii. 
13;  xxv.  1.'};  xxvii.  2;  xxx.  9-21;  2  Sain.  x.  7; 
xv.  18;  xvi.  1G  ;  xx.  7,  and  Kwald's  JIi.--(.  <>f  I^rm-l, 
III.  122,  140;  189  sq.  [derm.  ed.]  The-  'first  su 
perscription  in  Chron.  :  "these  are  th"  licmf*  of 
the  heroes"  (ver.  10),  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  list,  which  gives  not  the  "  intuit  ••>•"  i  2  Sain., 
ver.  8)  nor  the  "number"  (1  Chnm.,  ver.  11  i  of 
the  heroes,  hut  only  the  chief  among  them.  The 
list  in  Cliron.  gives  no  nuinher,  though  the  super 
scription  (ver.  11)  states  this  to  l>e  the  umnln-r  of 
the  heroes,  while  the  list  in  2  Sain,  xxiii.,  speaking 
only  of  nnmes  on  the  superscription,  gives  at  the 
close  the  whole  number  as  /A/r/»/-srren.  As  in  our 
list  only  thirty-seven  out  of  six  hundred  (I'ibborim 
are  mentioned,  we  may  conjecture  I  with  Then.,  after 
Chron.)  that  the  word  "heads"  has  here  fallen 
out  after  "names"  [''the  names  of  the  heads  of 
the  heroes"].  Otherwise  the  term  (libhorim 
must  he  taken  in  a  /«</•/•<//'>•/•  -cn-e  i  heroes  among 
the  heroes)  [which  is  the  more  probable  explana 
tion.  —  Tit].  Neither  the  form  nor  the  content  of 
the  list  indicates  a  <!irixinn  in/n  thn'c  rA/x.-vx  i  as 
held  bv  most  expositors)  ;  there  is  onlv  a  triple 
gradation  in  respect  to  the  bravery  of  the  heroes, 
first,  three  of  the  lir>t  rank  (vers.  8-12),  then  lt<-<>, 
distinguished  for  bravery,  but  "not  attaining  to 
the  three"  (vers.  IS  -2.'»),  and  finally  //<//•///-///••*,  of 
whom  no  deeds  are  mentioned.  The  live  of  the 
first  and  second  rank-,  and  seven  of  the  third, 
altogether  fiwlri',  were  named  bv  David  leaders  of 
the  ttcelw  divisions  into  which  he  divided  the 
army,  each  of  which  had  to  do  service  one  month 
in  the  year  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  1  -lo).  In  the  list 
in  1  Chron.  (xi.  41—  17)  occur  M/Ar/i  names  that 
are  lacking  here.  In  other  respects  the  two  li-ts 
agree  materially,  only  that  in  both  there  is  a  con 
siderable  number  of  textual  errors. 

Vers.  8-12.  The  three  greatest  heroes,  ,T<ixfn>- 
beam,  Elcdzur,  Sfuitninali,  and  their  deeds.  —  Yer. 
8.  Our  text  has  Joxhcb  b<wh<-b>-tli,  while  Chron., 
has  Jashobeam  ;  the  latter  (according  to  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  2)  is  the  correct  reading.*  Instead  of 
Tachmnni  read  "the  son  of  Ilaehmoni  "  as  in 
Chron.;  comp.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  :>2.  where  it  is 
said:  "  Jehicl  the  son  of  Jfdclimnni  was  with  the 
sons  of  the  king;"  this  Jehiel  was  perhaps  a 
brother  of  Jashobeam.  Comp.  :\\*o  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  32,  where  Jashobeam  is  called  the  son  of 
Zabdiel  ;  but  this  ''is  no  discrepancy,  since  Znb- 
dicl  might  be  the  proper  name,  and  Ilaehmoni  the 
patronymic  but  better  known  name  of  the  father" 
(Bottoli.).  —  •'  Hoad  of  the  knights  (body-guards 
men)."  "  Hcwl"  here  is  not  =  "leader"'  (which 
would'  be  "V#  according  to  the  usage  of  our  books, 
comp.  ver.  19,  Botteh.),  but  =  "chief,  most  dis 
tinguished."  "  Fhalifihim  or  riders  (kniirhts);" 
this  word  (D'Cntf  )f  is  to  be  taken  with  Thenius 


*  According  to  Konnioott  the  two  ln<»t  letters  of 
DJ?3CT  stood  in  a.  MS.  under  the  f\3l?3  of  the  pre- 
oe,linzline  (ver.  7>.  and  ft  transcriber  by  mistake  nt- 
taehed  the  latter  word  instead  of  DJ?  ^  3^'-  T^r.  n 
may  he  that  the  f\3BO  here  is  corruption  of  J3D;'  n 
Chron.,  and  passed  from  ver.  3  into  ver.  7.  Sept  'I«0o<70« 
=  ntf3tf  N  for  S;'2tf  X  (Wellh.).  See  on  fOBO  ver. 

't  So  rend  here  and  in  Chron.  instead  of  our  text;  so 
in  vers.  13,  23,  24,  and  1  Chron.  xi.  15,  42;  xii.  4  ;  xxvn  6 


as  meaning  the  most  distinguished  warriors 
standing  nearest  the  persons  of  kings  and  gen 
erals;  the  name  [lit,:  "third  man"]  it  mav  be 
conjectured,  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  from 
these  warriors  wan  chosen  the  man  who,  when  the 
king  or  general  went  to  battle,  -tood  with  him  in 
the  chariot  (along  with  the  driver)  a--  //<//•</  man. 
With  this  agrees  'Then.  p.  'J7tii  2  Kin.  ix.  2~>, 
where  .Jehu  says  to  /,/.-.•  Slmli.<ft  :  "  K< -member  how 

1  and  thou  r<x(>-  {,,</,//<>•,•  <tft, ,-  Ahab  ;"   and  so  in  the 
pictures    at     Nineveh     i  Layard  ,   in     which    the 
principal  personage,  drawing  the  bow,  is  covered 
by  the  shield    of  a   warrior   on  hi-  left,  while   the 
driver  stand-  in  front  of  th<-  two.      According  to 
MX.   xiv.  7    icomp.    xv.    -1      everv  chariot    w;i-    in 
unusual  wise  provided  with  a  *!nili.-li  [  Mug.  A.  Y. 
captain].      1'rom    M/..-k.    xxiii.    l"t,  tln-e    favored 
men  si-em    (later,  at    1«  a-t      to    ha\e    been   di-tin- 
gllished  by  a  special  drc-s.      Mmm  lhe-e  >/i/;//.-7</m 

who  afterwards  lormed  a  .-peeial  Corp-,  near  the 
person  of  th"  king.  2  Kin.  x.  2">  i  the  kin--  -eein 
to  have  cho-en  their  adjutants,  comp.  2  Kin.  \  ii. 

2  i .  xvii.  Ill);   ix.  2")  ;    xv.  2">,  and  in  1   Kin.  ix.  22 
thev  appear  as  a  special    militarv  rank    op   nlliee. 
The    term   signilie-,   therefore,    not  :   chariot    war 
riors,  three  on  a   chariot,  nor:     (with    a   different 
pointing)    the    .">0    leaders   of    the  (inn   <  lib!,,, rim 
[Heroes]  (  Mw.,  1'i-rth.',   nor:   /•«•//  ulnr.*  drawn    up 
"  three  deep,"  that  i-,  .-•»//;•  /•/»/•  soldiers   ;.  I>otteh.  , 
but:   shalish*-eorps,  shalish-men,   lifeguanlsmen, 
'•  knights"  !  Luther,  in    "Kings").      [The  mean 
'MIL;   of   >7//f//Vi    i.-  ob-ciire,  but    here  it   seem*  better 

adopt    the  reading   "three."     Jashol>cam    was 

t'  the  three  highe.-t,  which 
So  maru'in  of  Muir. 


• 

chief  ur  mo-t  en 
agrees  he<t  with  the  conti 
A.  Y.— Tit.]— The  text  of  the  nexi  following 
words  [Mug.  A.  Y.  :  "the  same  \vas  A.  the  1'.") 
is  corrupt  and  unintelligible,  and  is  to  be  n  ad 
(after  ver.  IS  and  Chron.  ver.  1  1  :  "/-•  A /v< ;,<//>/«</ 
In'*  .<]>,;,, -:'r  Instead  of  sno  Chnm.  h;i-  .""Ml, 
taken  probably  from  ver.  1*.  in  order  to -oft.  n  the 
seeminu'Iv  monstrous  number  s|'<i.  "At  une 
time"  =  //(  o/c:  b«ttli'.  "  Might  hundred  .--Inin  " 
(S^n),  not  "  warriors,"  as  Kcnnicott  :  according 
to  Theniusi  renders;  "lie  Itrandislud  hi-  -pear 
over  SOO  warriors,  was  their  leader."  The  mean 
ing  is,  either  that  in  one  battle  he  swung  his 
spear  till  he  had  killed  S(K»  men  (  Mw.,  Berth., 
Botteh.,  Keil),  or  that  after  the  battle  he  brand 
ished  his  spear  over  those  that  were  killed  by 
him  and  his  men,  as  symbol  of  victory  over 

them  (Thenius).     [For  various   forced    interpre- 
/.    i  •  •      1 1  •      i          .1 

tations  ot  the  verse  see 

and   1'hilippson. — TK.] 

Yer.   i)  sq.,.         '   ' 

was  Eleazar  .  .  .  with  David  :  comp.  ver. 
11.  "The  son  of  Dnlni"  as  the  text  reads 
(pointed  according  to  1  Chnm.  xxvii.  4].  The 
margin  has  /Wo,  1  Chron.  xi.  12  [<o  Mng.  A. 
V.  here].  "The  son  of  an  Ahohite,"  in  Chron. 


itations    n   Wordsworth 
After  him,  next  him   in  the  Int, 


(instead  of  D'tfiStf  )•    [Or,  perhaps  bettor  h- 

— TR.] 
*  In  'CrStf  the  »_  is  Adj.  ending  (as  in   'r\~O  «n<J 

i  'pSDV  denoting  rank.    Ew.  ?  177  n,  J  164. 

f  [Some  hold  that  lyip  is  corruption  of  1^J»,  and 
that  \¥y  —  **  spear "  (comp.  Arab.  |Tp  and  JDJ,'),  but 
this  last  is  altogether  uncertain.— T*.] 
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"the  Ahohit3."  "Among  the  three  heroes,"* 
that  is,  the  renowned  trio,  Jashobeam,  Eleazar 
and  Shammah  (ver.  11). — Instead  of  our  textf 
read  with  Chron. :  ''with  David  (Cliron. :  he 
was  with  David)  at  Pas-dararaim,  and  the  Philis 
tines,  etc."  Pas-dammim  is  probably  the  same 
place  with  "  Ephes-dammirn,"  1  Sam.  xvii.  1. — 
And  the  Philistines  had  there  assembled 
to  battle.  The  words  from  "and  the  men  of 
Israel  went  tip"  (ver.  9)  to  ''and  the  Philistines 
were  gathered  together  to  Lehi  [Eng.  A.  V. : 
into  a  troop]  "  (ver.  11)  have  fallen  out  of  the 
text  of  Chron., J  so  that  the  name  of  the  third 
hero  Shammah  "  is  there  wanting,  as  his  deed 
(vers.  11,12)  falls  to  Eleazar.— The  verb  "went 
up "  [Eng.  A.  V.  wrongly  :  were  gone  away] 
denotes  simply  the  marching  of  the  men  of 
Israel  against  the  Philistines  ;  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add:  "in  flight"  (Then.).  _  The  fight  or 
holding  back  of  the  Israelites  (involved  in  the 
''and  the  people  returned,"  ver.  10),  inasmuch 
as  it  occurred  after  the  advance  to  battle  (where 
fore  Eleazar  undertook  the  contest  with  the  Philis 
tines  alone),  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
concise  narrative,  but  is  first  indicated  by  the 
''returned."  If  the  word  "went  up"  had  been 
intended  to  indicate  "flight  to  higher  positions 
earlier  occupied"  (Then.),  then  necessarily  a 
corresponding  additional  statement  would  have 
been  made,  such  as  Bottcher  too  boldly  conjee-  j 
tures  :  "they  went  up  on  the  mountain  and  lost  j 
heart."  A  correct  explanation  of  the  "returned" 
is  given  by  Josephus  [Ant.  7,  12,  4]  :  ''  when  the 
Israelites  fled,  he  alone  remained,"  and  by  the 
Vulgate,  in  its  addition  in  ver.  10:  ''and  the 
people,  who  had  fled,  returned."  [There  is  not 
necessarily  any  hint  in  the  text  that  the  people 
had  fled;  the  ''returned"  might  refer  to  the 
withdrawal  from  pursuit  of  the  defeated  enemy. 
Sib. -Com.,  suggests  that  this  view  (as  in  Eng.  A. 
V. :  "gone  away")  may  have  arisen  from  the 
misapplication  in  1  Cliron.  xi.  13  of  the  phrase 
"  the  people  fled"  to  this  battle,  whereas  it  be 
longs  to  Shammah's  exploit. — TR.] — Ver.  10. 
He  arose,  that  is,  when  the  others  had  fallen 
back.  Josephus:  "  he  alone  remained."  And 
smote  the  Philistines  till  his  hand  clave 
to  the  sword,  his  hand  was  cramped  around 
the  sword-hilt  by  weariness.  "  Jehovah  wrought 
great  deliverance"  that  is,  a  great  victory  [observe 
the  theocratic  form  of  the  Heb.  expression:  a 
victory  is  a  deliverance  or  salvation  from  God. — 


TR].     And  the  people  returned  after  him.* 

After  this  exploit  the  people  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  follow  for  the  purpose  of  plundering,  to 
strip  the  slain  (Sept.). 

Ver.  11  sqq.  The  third  principal  hero,  Sham 
mah.  Another  of  this  name  (not  to  mention  the 
incorrect  reading  in  ver.  33)  is  given  in  ver.  25, 
and  called  the  Harodite.  Here  "a  Hararite"  is 
no  doubt  to  be  taken  as  the  same  with  ''  the  Ha 
rarite,"  ver.  33,  since  in  the  parallel  passage,  1 
Chron.  xi.  34,  the  same  name  Agce  is  given. 
Therefore  we  read  :  ''  Shammah  the  son  of  Agee, 
the  Hararite." — ''And  the  Philistines  were  as 
sembled  at  Lehi."-\  So  we  must  render  [and  not : 
into  a  troop],  because  the  words  "there"  and 
''assembled"  both  presuppose  the  name  of  a 
place  (Then.,  Ewald).  Chron.  has:  "to  battle," 
no  doubt  from  ver.  9. — Lehi  (==  ''jaw-bone")  — 
Kamath  Lehi,  where  Samson  smote  the  Philis 
tines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  Judg.  xv.  9, 
14,  17,  19.  In  Josephus'  time  the  place  was  still 
called  Siagon  (Ztayuv,  "jaw-bone,"  Ant.  5,  8,  8, 
9).  The  Philistines  had  encamped  in  a  lentil- 


field,  because  they  found  provision  there  (instead 
of  ''  lentils,"  Chron.  has  "barley"  [probably  both 
barley  and  lentils  were  found  there. — TR.]). 


*  The  Qeri  and  Chron.  insert  the  Art.  before-  0^23- 

But  there  is  nothing;  strange  in  the  absence  of  the  Art., 
as  Bottcher  remarks  against  Thenius,  who  would  read 

'jn  <lijf7t£'3>  thinking  it  necessary  on  account  of  follow 
ing  references  (vers.  12,  16  sqq.).  On  the  stat.  abs.  of 
the  Numeral  before  the  Subst,  see  Ges.  g  120,  1. 

t  Against  our  text  is  1)  the  following  Qty  "there," 

T 

which  supposes  a  preceding  name  of  a  place,  2)  rpH 
takes  not  3,  but  the  Accus.  (xxi.  21 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  10,  25 
sq.,  36),  3)  the  failure  of  the  Rcl.  Pron.  before  13DNJ 
"  were  assembled."  Instead  of  '33  read  '3PP  "  and  the 
Philistines." 

J  By  erroneous  passage  from  13DJO  '£}H  (ver.  9)  to 
the  similar  '2  13DJT1  (ver.  11). 


The  Israelites  had  fallen  back.  Then  Shammah 
planted  himself  in  the  field,  took  it  from  the 
Philistines  and  smote  them.  A  situation  like 
that  of  vers.  9,  10,  is  here  described  in  short, 
sharp  strokes,  and  the  hero's  victory  extolled  as 
the  immediate  gift  of  God. 

Vers.  13-17.  E.rploit  of  three  other  principal 
heroes  of  David,  whose  names  are  not  given. 
Instead  of  the  text:  ''thirty,"  the  marginal  read 
ing  ''three"  is  to  be  taken  (with  Chron.  and  all 
the  Versions).  As  the  Art.  is  lacking  both  here 
and  in  Chron.,  the  heroes  here  named  are  not 
the  chief  three  above  (De  Wette,  JOB.),  but  other 
three  out  of  the  list,  ver.  24  sqq.J — And  three 
of  the  Shalish-men  (that  is,  the  life-guards 
men,  knights,  see  on  ver.  8)  went  down,  that 
is,  from  the  heights  of  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
The  masoretic  text  has :  "  tliree  of  the  thirty," 
but  instead  of  ''thirty"  we  are  to  read  "shalish- 
men"  (Then.),  as  in  ver.  8. — [There  is  no  need 
to  change  the  text.  We  have  here  an  anecdote 
of  three  of  the  thirty  afterwards  mentioned. 
Perhaps  this  anecdote  interrupts  the  list  proper, 
in  which  Abishai  should  follow  immediately 
after  Shammah  (Wellh.) ;  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  Abishai  and  Benaiah  were  two  of  the  three 
here  engaged. — TR.] — "  Three  of  the  knights, 
captains"  [Eng.  A.  V.:  "three  of  the  thirty 
chief"'].  The  tfN"l  is  to  be  rendered  as  in  ver. 
8  ("head"),  but  is  herepostposed  as  apposition 


*  Vulg.  :  populus  quifuflcrat  reverwsest.    According  to 
Thenius  an  DJ  ll^X  "who  had  fled"  (comp.  ver.  11) 


. 

seems  to  have  fallen  out  after  "  the  people  "  If  this  be 
rightly  taken  as  probable  (Ew.),  then  there  is  the  less 
propriety  in  explaining  the  "went  up"  with  Thenius  as 
above  mentioned. 

f  The  rnasoretic  pointing  TVH  7  came  no  doubt  from 
the  JVH1  in  ver.  13.  [HTlS  would  be  the  proper  name 
Lehi  with  H  local,  =  "  to  Lehi."—  TR.] 

J  This  is  favored  also  by  the  tffcO  D'C^tEftTOi  which 
introduces  them  as  other  persons. 


CHAP.  XXIII.  8-39. 
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(="  captains").  The  text,  however,  is  difficult.* 
"In  the  harvest-time"  p'!f j^-Sxi),  f,,r  which 
Chron.  has:  "on  the  rock;"  hut  there  is  uo 
reason  to  reject  our  text  as  spurious,  since  the 
rendering  uin  harvest-time"  is  not  set  aside  bv 
the  context  (Then.). — To  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam,  see  1  Sam.  xxii.  1.  According  to  the  situ 
ation  here  described  this  exploit  occurred  in  the 
Philistine  war  narrated  in  v.  17  s<|. — "And  the 
troop  (JTH,  Num.  xxxv.  ;$ ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  11  [IdJ; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  18)  of  the  Philistines  encamped  in 
the  valley  of  Kephaim."  Thenius  thinks  that 
(on  account  of  the  "post,  garrison"  of  ver.  1-1 1 
the  "host"  of  Chron.,  as  a  larger  body,  is  to  be 
read  instead  of  the  '"troop"  of  our  passage;  but 
this  cannot  be  established.  On  the  valley  Jl-^luum 
see  on  1  Sam.  v.  IS.  —  Yer.  11.  On  the  "post" 
p2fD)  see  1  Sara.  xiii.  23;  xiv.  1,  4.J— Ver.  1~>. 
"  Who  will  give  me  to  drink  ?"  that  is,  Oh  that 
someone  would,  etc.,  (  Kw.  $  li'Jl)  ai.  (.'lericus 
explains  this  exclamation  of  I)avid  from  his  de 
sire  to  see  Bethlehem  soon  treed  from  the  enemy's 
siege;  but  this  does  not  accord  with  the  idea  "of 
appetite  that  especially  belongs  to  this  verb.  The 
connection  does  not  indicate  that  I>avid  wished 
to  refresh  himself  after  a  Imt  fi't/it  i  Kw.  i.  Perhaps 
the  water  was  bad  or  failed,  and  he  had  a  longing 
desire  for  water  from  the  well  ''at  the  gate," 
which  was  perhaps  particularly  -rood.  Tin-  tra 
ditional  "David's  Well"  lies'  half  an  Knglish 
mile  from  the  present  Bethlehem,  and  is,  accord 
ing  to  Hitter  ( Er<ll:.  xvi.  L'Sli)  "deep,  and  well 
provided  with  clear,  cool  water."  ('oinp.  Tobler. 
li<>thlch<<m,  p.  10.  — Ver.  Hi.  The  camp  of  the 
Philistines  was  in  the  vallev  of  Kephaim  in  {in 
direction  from  Adullam  towards  Bethlehem  ; 
comp.  the  local  statements  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  \,  '1 
Sam.  v.  IS. — David  would  not  drink  the  water, 
but  poured  it  out  to  the  Lord,  not  in  thanks 
giving  for  the  preservation  of  the  heroes  (.Jos.  I, 
nor  as  prayer  for  forgiveness  of  his  fault  in  send 
ing  them  into  such  deadly  peril  (Kennirott),  but 
to  honor  the  Lord  I  Vulg.1,  as  an  oH'erini,'  to  the 
Lord,  to  whom  alone  it  ought  to  belong,  since  it 
was  too  costly  for  David. — Ver.  17.  His  reason  : 
Far  be  it  "from  me,  O  Lord !  to  do  this 
One  would  expect  here  the  usual  form  of  an 
oath  :2  "the  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  do  thi-" 
(1  Chron.  xi.  tf),  Syr.,  Timid.,  Then.).  "Hut," 
rightly  remarks  Hiittcher,  ''the  Chronicler 
and  the  modern  critics  have  failed  to  note  the 
difference  in  the  situation.  7/<'/v  David  pours 
out  a  drink-offering  to  Jalnve,  and  in  connection 
with  it,  invokes  him  ;  here,  therefore,  the  else- 


*  Of  the  Versions   C?JO   is  found  only  in  the  Chald.,  i 
and  Thenitis  would  thence  regard  it  as  an  [insrrtedlex-  | 
planation  of  the  preceding  word.     Hut  it  is  perhaps  Del-  ! 
ter  to  detach  the  D  from  the  preceding  word  (which 
would  th'en  end  in  '_,  as  in  ver.  8).  prefix  it  to  lyjo, 

then  insert  ~^i'n  (as  in  Chron.,  omitting  /J}\  and  ren 
der:  'descended  three  of  the  knights  from  the  top  of 
the  rock." 

t  [This  phrase  cannot  be  rendered  :  "in  the  harvest-  i 
time."  rind  it  would  seem  better,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  > 
reading  of  Chron.,  or  Erdmann's  suggestion  in  the  pro-  i 
coding  note. — TR.] 

t  ["  The  hold  "  in  which  David  found  himself,  was  a 
strong-hold  or  fortress  near  the  cave  of  Adullam.— TB.]  | 

2  niJT3  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  7  ;  xxvi.  11)  instead  of 


where  unusual  vocative  is  necessary."—"  Should 
I  [or,  shall  I]  drink  the  blood  of  the  men,  ,-/c/" 
Not:  "  The  blood  of  the  mm,  ,-tc  f"  ,  interroga 
tion  with  aposiopcsis,  Kw.  \  :;u  ;;  ;i  ,  which  would 
be  too  unclear  i  liottch.  i.  Tin-  words  do  not  |HT- 
mit  Movers'*  rendering:  '•  is  it  not  the  hl«,<»d  ?" 
[so  Kng.  A.  V.].  Th.-  verb  "  drink  "f  must  be 
supplied,  and  the  seti-e  i<  :  should  I  drink  thin 
water,  which  has  the  same  value  for  im-  as  the 
blood  of  these  heroes,  since  lh,-v  brought  it  ";il 

the  price  of  their  wmls,"  at  the  ri.-k  of  their  lives? 
According  to  Lev.  xvii.  11  the  -onl  [life]  i,  in 
the  blood  ;  to  drink  this  water  would  be  eoiiiva- 
lent  to  drinking  the  blond  of  the.-.-  m.  n. 

Vers.  ls--j;{.  /',„/.,•  „/•  („-,,  ,,,/„,.  /,,-,.„,,<  ltf 
/AmV.—Ver.  is  s,,(1.  .  1 /,/..•/,  «M.  «t-  1  Sam.  xxvi. 
'i.  He  was  as  .Ja-hoheam  ,  a  chief  man,  captain 
of  the  shali-h-eorps.  Knlmann  retain*  the  text 

Kethib)  ,<//,f/iW,.  Mug.  A.  \'.  follows  the  margin 
!<^eri  i  :  "chief  of  ithe  /A,-,,/'  |,i, t  its,-,. ms  bitter 
to  read:  "  chief  of  the  M»V/i/."  Abi-haiand  !'..  naiali 
attained  to  lame  and  distinction  am. MIL;  the  tliirty, 
without  reaching  to  the  three  (vers.  >-!'_»..  Tit'.] 
He  brandished  his  spear  over,  etc.,  a-  in 
ver.  S.  And  he  had  a  name  among  the 
three,  .Jashoh,  -am,  Kl.-a/ar  and  >!,ammah. 
AiiKmg  these  greati-st  her(K-s  he  had  a  name  lor 
heroic  braverv. —  Ver.  1!'.  Hut  al-o  above  the 
Shalish  corps  knights  was  he  honored. 
Our  text  reads  :  "above  the///,-.,  lie  wa-  honor- 
id,"  but.  while  the  "  three  "  at  the  ,-nd  of  \ ,  r.  IS 
is  to  be  maintained  again-t  Theniti-  \sho  would 
unnecessarily  change  it  to  Slmli.-l,  ,  here  it  mi.-t 
lie  regarded  as  a  .-cribal  erroi-.  and  chan-ed  to 
M«r//W/.  partly  because  of  the  toll,, uin-  words: 
"and  he  became  their  captain."  partlv  !•<  caii-e  of 
the  relation  of  the>e  word-  i  which  indicate  hi-  po- 
siti.Mi)  totlu-  "  chief  oft  he  Sliali-h"  in  v  r.  1  •«.  The 
text  here  i>  as  to  one  word  '-^1+  iininlelligiblc, 
and  mii-t  be  changed  after  Chron..  so  as  to  r- ad  : 
"above  the  Shali-h  he  was  doubly  luiniiri-d,"  M. 
that  he  became  their  leader,  which  an-uend 
to  his  po-ition  as  "  chiet  'of  the  >hali-li-e,  ,r|.s " 

ver.  is,.  But  to  the  three  iiir-i  he  attained 
not,  thev  wen-  bevond  him  in  braverv  and  he 
roic  achievement.  [  Dr.  Krdmann  llni-.  by  f-oine- 
what  arbitrary  changi  -  of  text,  brinirs  out  <>f  this 
li-t  a  Shali-h-c<.rp-  with  Abi-hai  a-  caplain;  but 
we  hear  nothing  elsewhere  of  -u<  h  a  eorp-.  and  it 
seems  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  li-(  to  mention 
it.  Moreover,  the  statement  in  ver.  i!«'J  concerning 


*  This  would  require:  QT  Hi 
t  nPtfN  ^«'pt-.  Vulj:.;,  IHK.V  i-us 
n^C?bj2  '•>*  li«»moBoteleu:«»n. 

*  OH  is  not  to  be  tik<-n  ft«  » 


ut  after 


,  oquivrU.-m  to 


lively  a^severntion  (—  is  it  -o  that?  —  certainly,  romp. 
ix.  I  :  (Jen.  xxvii.  :«5  :  xxix.  i:.»  ;  "  he  wa-  portiilnly  lion* 
oro<|  "—-'for  what  i-  a  .|iu-sti<.ii  doini?  in   th«-  midn 
this  perfeetlvsm-.otli  narration?"   Then.';  n»r  M  it  tj 
l-e  explained  a«  having  ari«.-n  fmm  the  pr.-«-»-dii>K  71 
ami  an  inserted  '3.    Instead  of  thi*  unint«lhgiW 
ing  the  text  of  Chronicles  is  to  bo  taken,  only  pointed 
D'ru  3,  "  i»  two,  double."    Comp.  Ewald  j  ^ft»  b. 
eas'ier  to  suppose  'DH  an  insertion  than  to  get  it  out  of 
D*Ji72.  though  the  presence  of  the  latter  in  Chron.  i« 
not   easily  explained.    Wellh.  suggest*  UH  "  behold, 
he  "  for  OH.-TE.] 
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Benaiali  seems  to  be  parallel  to  that  in  ver.  19 
concerning  Abishai,  and  ver.  23  gives  a  clear  and 
appropriate  sense,  in  accordance  with  which  it  is 
better  to  render  ver.  19:  "He  was  more  honora 
ble  than  the  thirty,  and  became  their  captain,  but 
did  not  attain  to  the  three."  Thus,  between  the 
three  and  the  thirty  we  have  the  two  eminent  sol 
diers,  Abisliai  and  Benaiah,  of  whom  the  first  was 
made  Captain  of  the  Thirty,  and  the  second  Privy 
Councillor.  The  change  of  text  required  in  order 
to  give  this  reading  (that  is,  to  conform  ver.  19  to 
ver.  23)  is  slight,  involving  only  the  alteration  of 
ah  to  im. — Til.] 

Vsrs.  20-23.  Benaiah;  first,  his  person  and 
character.  The  son  of  Jehoiada,  accord 
ing  to  1  Chronic,  x.xvii.  o  the  priest  Jehoiada 
(compare  ch.  xii.  27);  he  was  (viii.  18;  xx.  23) 
the  commander  of  the  body-guard  (Chcreth- 
ites  and  Pelethites),  and  became  (1  Kings  i.  35) 
in  Joab's  stead  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  honorable  man.  As  both 
texts  have  the  ''son,"  it  is  not  to  be  stricken  out 
(Ew.,  Berth.,  Then.,  Botttch.),  though  of  the  Ver 
sions  only  the  Chald.  has  it.  Not :  "  the  son  of  a 
valiant  man" — that  would  not  suit  the  priest  Je 
hoiada — but :  "  of  an  upright,  honest,  capable* 
man"  (as  in  Numb.  xxiv.  18;  1  Kings  i.  52; 
Ruth  iv.  11;  Prov.  xii.  4:  xxx.  10,  29).  [It  is 
not  probable  that,  after  the  name  of  his  father  has 
been  given,  he  would  then  be  described  afresh  by 
this  general  phrase:  "son  of  a  man  of  force  ;"  in 
spite  of  the  concurrence  of  the  two  texts  (Sam.  and 
Chron.)  in  retaining  the  word  "  son,"  it  is  better 
to  omit  it. — TR.]. — He  was  "  rich  in  deeds."  Of 
Kabzeel,  in  the  south  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  21 ; 
Neh.  xi.  25. — His  deeds:  1)  He  slew  the  two 
Ariels  [Eng.  A.  V. :  two  lioulike  men]  of  Moab. 
Thenius  (alter  the  Sept.,  with  a  slight  alteration!) 
renders  :  "  he  slew  the  two  sons  of  Ariel,  the  Mo- 
abite."  So  also  Ewald,  who  conjectures  that  Arid 
was  a  name  of  honor  of  a  king  of  Moab.  But  as 
both  texts  have  the  same  reading,  the  renderings 
of  Sept.  and  Targ.  are  mere  conjectures.  Nor  can 
our  text  be  translated  :  "  two  lions  of  GodJ  (God- 
lions)  "  (De  W.,  Bottch.)  =  monstrous  lions;  po 
etical  expressions  such  as  "  mountains  of  God, 
cedars  of  God"  (Ps.  xxxvi.  7  [G]  ;  Ixxx.  11  [10]) 
[==  great  mountains,  goodly  cedars]  are  not  suit 
able  to  wild  beasts  and  to  "  historical  prose " 
(Then.).  Among  the  Arabians  and  Persians 
"  Lion  of  God  "  is  the  designation  of  a  hero,  comp. 
Boch.  Hieroz.  II.  7,  G3,  ed.  Rosenmuller;  Indian 
princes  call  themselves  Dce.vasinha,  "god-lions" 
(Ew.).  It  was  two  famous  Moabite  heroes  that 
Benaiah  conquered  and  killed.  "Why  is  it  so  im 
probable  (Then.  [Wellh.])  that  this  name  should 
have  been  given  to  two  contemporary  men  of  a  na 
tion  ?  This  exploit  belongs,  therefore,  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  Moabite  war,  of  which  we  otherwise 
know  little. — 2)  He  went  down  and  slew 
the  lion  in  the  pit.— The  word  (J"nK)  denotes 
a  lion-animal,  a  beast  that  looks  like  a  lion  (Bott- 


*  sn  is  certainly  scribal  error  for  S'TI  (Chron.). 

f  He  inserts  ^3  and  reads  'DXIDH  instead 

%  ^frpN,  more  fully  Sj<  "\"|X.   [The  reading  of  Vulg  : 

"two  lions  of  Moah"  is  less  likely  on  account  of  the 
following  special  mention  of  a  lion.  The  Arid  of  Isa 
xxix.  1  is  different.— TK.] 


cher).*  The  Art.  points  out  that  the  fact  was 
generally  known  On  the  day  of  snow,  on  a 
snowy  day,  when  more  snow  than  usual  had  fallen, 
and  the  lion,  having  approached  human  habita 
tions  to  seek  food,  fell  into  an  ordinary  cistern,  or 
a  pit  dug  to  catch  him. — 3)  Ver.  21.  And  he 
slew  the  Egyptian;  the  Art.  denotes  that  the 
man  was  known  according  to  this  account.  He 
was  a  "  manf  of  appearance,"  that  is,  a  large  man. 
Chron.  has:  "a  man  of  measure,"  =  a  man  of 
great  height."  Which  is  the  original  reading 
must  be  left  undetermined  ;  both  denote  gigantic 
stature,  Chron,  adding  :  "  he  was  five  cubits  high, 
and  his  spear  as  a  weaver's  beam."  The  heroic 
nature  of  Benaiah' s  deed  consisted  in  his  going 
down  with  a  staff  io  the  Egyptian,  who  was  armed 
with  a  spear.  We  must  suppose  that  there  was  a 
battle,  in  which  Benaiah  stood  with  Israel  on  a 
hciyht,  while  the  Egyptian  and  the  enemy  were 
below  in  the  plain ;  he  showed  his  skill  and 
strength  by  snatching  the  spear  out  of  the  Egyp 
tian's  hand  and  killing  him  with  it. — Ver.  22.  His 
name  also  (as  Abishai's)  was  renowned  among  the 
three  chief  heroes  (comp.  ver.  18)  [here,  as  there, 
it  seems  better  to  read :  ''among  the  thirty. "J — 
TK.]. — Ver.  23.  Here  (as  in  verse  19)  instead 
of  the  il  thirty"  of  the  text,  we  are  to  read  "  Sha- 
liah"  (knights). — Above  the  knights  he 
was  honored  (as  Abisliai),  but  also  he  came 
not  up  to  the  three,  the  first-named  three 
heroes. — And  David  made  him  his  privy- 
councillor. — See  on  1  Sam.  xxii.  14.  On  his 
high  military  position  see  viii.  18  and  xx.  23. — 
[As  above  remarked,  it  is  simpler  to  retain  the 
text  here  (as  in  Eng.  A.  V.),  and  make  ver.  19 
conform  to  it. — Tu.] 

Vers.  24-39.  The  remaining  heroes  [thirty-two 
in  number],  who  belonged  to  the  corps  of  Shali- 
xliim,  and,  in  comparison  with  the  above-named* 
formed  the  third  grade. — Ver.  24.  Asahel, 
Joab's  brother  ;§  see  ii.  18.  He  was  one  of  the 
Shalishim  [the  text  reads  ''  thirty"],  and  this 
designation  "among  the  Shalish"  applies  to  all 
the  following  names.  Chron.  has  as  superscrip 
tion:  "and  brave  heroes  were"  (Asahel,  etc.). — 
Elhanan,  the  son  of  Dodo,  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Bethlehemite  Elhanan  mentioned  in 
xxi.  19.  Instead  of  "Bethlehem"  read  "Beth 
lehemite  ;"  Chron.  has  "  of  Bethlehem ''  [so 
Eng.  A.  V.].— Ver.  25.  Shammah,  Chron.  has 
the  TIarorite;  here  correctly  the  Ilarodite,  of 
Harod,  Judg.  vii.  1 ;  Chron.  writes  the  name 


*  JT"lK  (Keth.)    as  distinguished  from  ""IK    (Qeri). 

[This  distinction  of  Bottcher's  is  hardly  sustained  by 
usage.— TB.J 

t  Instead  of  1t#X  read  Qeri  l^N  (Chron.).— Instead 
rD  Chron.'has  HID-    [As  'la  ^"X  (Sam.)  means 

a  "  goodly  man  "  (so  Eng.  A.  V.),  not  a  "  large  man  " 
(Erdmann),  the  reading  of  Chronicles  is  to  be  prefer 
red.— Tn.] 

J  [Wellh. :  1'Diin  D"^V^:j  "  among  the  thirty  he 
roes."— TR.] 

§  [Kennicott  and  Bottcher  think  that  Asahel  forms  a 
second  triad  with  Abishai  and  Benaiah,  and  ought  to  be 
separated  from  the  list,  but  the  text  is  against  this. 
"  The  early  death  of  Asahel  (ii.  32)  would  make  it  likely 
that  his  place  would  be  filled  up.  and  so  account  [in  part] 
for  the  number  31  [32 1  in  the  list  "  (Bib.-Com.).— For  the 
Captains  of  the  several  months  see  1  Chron.  xxvii.  1-15. 


CHAP.  XXIII.  8-39. 


Shammoth  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  8  :  Shamhuth).—Elika, 
wanting  in  Chron.,  omitted  by  reason  of  the  iden 
tical  "Harodite"  in  the  two  clauses. — Ver.  2»'». 
Helez  tlie  Paltite,  of  Beth-pclct  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  Josh.  xv.  27;  Nch.  xi.  2f>.  In  1  Chron. 
xi.  27  and  xxvii.  10  stands  by  error  "  the  1'elo- 
nite." — Ira,  of  Tekoa  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
see  xiv.  2,  coinp.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  !!. — \'<-r.  27. 
Abiezer,  of  Anathoth  in  Benjamin,  Josh.  xxi. 
8;  Jer.  i.  1,  eomp.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  12. —  Instead 
of  Mcbunnai  read  Kibbcbii  (1  Chron.  xi.  '_!'.>)  the 
Hushathite,  xxi.  IS;  comp.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  11. 
— Ver.  28.  Zalmon,  of  the  Benjaminite  lamilv 
Ahoha;  Chron.  (ver.  21))  has  Ilai  [perhaps  cor 
rupted  from  Xdlinon]. — Maharai,  of  Xelophah 
near  Bethlehem  ( K/.ro.  ii.  22;  Xeh.  vii.  2i>  ; 
comp.  2  Kings  xxv.  23),  now  Beit  Xi-ttif  (Kob. 
II.  GOO  [Am.  cd.  II.  15,  ±i3],  Tohler,  '.\  JIW/. 
117  pq.).— Ver.  2!).  Heleb,  according  to  1  Chron. 
xi.  30  and  xxvii.  15  llclcd  =  ll'l</<u\  also  of  Xe- 
to])liali. — Ittai,  Chron.  Itlxii,  not  to  he  eon- 
founded  with  the  Ittai  of  xv.  ID  [since  this  was 
a  Benjaminite,  and  the  other  a  (Jilt he. — Tit.]. — 
Yer.  .'iO.  Benaiah ;  read  "///r  1'irathonite "• 
(Chron.),  of  Pi  rat  lion  in  Kphraim,  now  Kerala, 
near  Nablus,  com  p.  Jndg.  xii.  !."•. — Hiddai  i  1 
Chron.  xi.  32:  Jlitrai),  of  Nahalc-Gaash  [Kug. 
A.  V.  less  well:  "brooks  of  (!aa>h"].  near  the 
mountain  (iaash  in  Benjamin,  Josh.  xxiv.  .'><); 
Judg.  ii.  i).—  \'er.  31.  'Abi-Albon  (Chron.: 
Ahidj)  of  Beth-ha-arahah  =  Anthill,  Josh.  xv. 
61  ;  xviii.  IS,  22,  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah.-— 
Azmaveth  of  ]><ilutriin,  see  xvi.  •">;  Chron.  has: 
"  the  Bahannnitc  "  for  "  1>«  hnrim  ilc  "  (Thcnius'i, 
see  iii.  10. — Yer.  32  s(|(j.  Eliahba,  of  Slinnllxm 
=  Shaalhin,  Josh.  xix.  12,  perhaps  the  present 
Stibit. — Instead  of  the  following  text,  Chron.  ha* 
Benehashem  the  (Ji/.onite,  Jonathan  the  son 
of  Shiujce  the  Ilararite.  This  is  probably  the 
correct  text,  since  "  llcnc  Jit.<ln-n  J/>nat/utn  "  [Eng. 
A.  V.:  "of  the  sons  of  Jaslun,  Jonathan"]  gives 
no  sense;  hut  probably  the  ]>cnc  ["sons"]  has 
gotten  into  the  text  by  erroneous  repetition  from 
the  preceding  word  [Shaalhoni],  so  that  we  must 
read  simply:  Hnshcm.  The  locality  of  (,'i=nn  is 
unknown.  "  Shammah  has  probably  gotten  in 
here  from  ver.  11,  in  place  of  J^cii-Aycc.— Ahiam, 
the  son  of  Sluirar  (Chron.  Sakar,  comp.  1  Chron. 
xxvi.4);  the  Ararite  (Chron.  Ilararite  [so  Kng. 
A.  V.]).— Ver.  34.  Eliphelet  i  Chron.:  Hlijthnl, 
the  t  having  fallen  out).  It  is  surprising  that 
the  text  here  gives  not  only  the  father,  but  also 
the  grandfather,  which  is  not  done  elsewhere  in 
the  list;  nor  does  the  word  "son"  suit  before  the 
gentilie  name  "the  Maachathite."  Chron.  here 
(ver.  35  sq.)  has:  "Eliphal  i-phelet)  the  son  of 
Ur,  Ilepher  the  Mekarathite."  The  first  part  of 
the  Sarn.  text  might  have  arisen  from  that  of 
Chron.J  (not  the  converse,  Thenius),  while  the 
latter  part  of  our  text  is  to  be  preferred,  so  that 
the  reading  will  be:  Eliphelet  the  son  of  Ur, 
Hepher  the  Maachathite,  of  Maachah  in  Gilead, 
see  on  x.  6;  comp.  Deut.  iii.  14  and  2  Kings 

*  And  omit  tho  1  of  im3  [this  is  unnecessary.— Tn.] 

t  [This  rending   is   preferred  hy   Bib.-C»m.,  Af,i<ill«>n 

being  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  Shaalboni    below, 

which  15  MSS.  of  Kcnnicott  write  '   JlV]>'   V-    Wellh. 
irests  At'ihaal  —  Abiel—Tit.] 
Tho  ODflN  niay  have  come  from  "l£)n  ^^X- 


xxv.  23.— Bliam,  wm  of  Ahithophel  the  (Jilon- 
Hi-;  Cliron.  has  ;»n  entirelv  ililierent  text:  'M/u- 
jah  the  Pclonitc."  On  Ahithophel  *•••  on  xv.  12. 
[This  Eliani  is  supposed  hy  M.HH-  to  l,e  the  father 
of  Bathsheha  (xi.  3).— Tit.]— Ver.  35.  Hczro, 
a-<  in  the  text  and  in  Chron.  [ihc  mar -in  haa 
Hczrai,  »n.l  so  J-ln-  A.  V.;  />',/,.  ('„„,.  think.n 
this  name  the  same  with  the  Jl.zr,,,,  ..f  1  (  hmn. 
ii.  -r),  the  ai)!-est«,r  of  N:d-:il  the  Canin  lit.-  —  Ti:.  ]  ; 
the  Cnrimliti;  of  Carim-l,  1  Sam.  xxv.  2  [  x.iitli 
of  Judah].— Paarai,  «,f  Am/,  «.n  th,  |.|..uiit:iiiw 
of  Judah,  Jo~h.  xv.  :,2.  Chn.n.  l,a-*:  -  Naari 
the  son  of  Iv/.l  ai,"  hoth  name-  douhth-s  M-ribal 
errors  [  it  is  hardlv  j-.^il.!,.  t(,  di-t.-rndiie  the  cor- 
rect  reading  here.— Tu.l.-  \\  r.  :!(•.  Jigal  [  Kng. 
A.  V.:  /</«/]  the  mm  of  .Yfif/ffiN,  of  Xnliah.  Chn.n.: 
"J<n-l  the  brnth.-r  of  Nathan."  The  designation 
"brother"  instead  of  tin-  u-ual  "M.H  "  i-  Mi-piciouH 
from  itn  reference  to  the  pn>ph.-t  Naih.-m,  \\hoiu 
the  "ot'Xohah"  i  in  Syria  >  d.1(-  ix-t  Miit.  Whe 
ther  .//;/"/  [Igalj  or ',/•.,•/  i-  the  ori-.'in:il  name 
must  he  left  undetermined/ — Baui  the  <i,,,litc  ; 
( 'hron. :  "  Milihar  the  -<  n  of  I  lairri,"  pr..|.al,lv  a 
corrnpt'K.n  of  our  text.t— Yir.  37.  Zelek  the 
A»mnn,iti\  a  foreigner,  as  It:al  of  /'i!>:ili  in  Svria. 
— Naharai  [  l-lng.  A.  V. :  Nahari  j  il..-  I!.,  ,,'tf.it,-, 
ofBi'eroth  (>ee«..n  iv.  iii,  armor  -Lean  r  t->  .l.,ab. 
The  text  has  the  IMii.  "anni'r-l.earer-."  l^it  the 
Sing.  i(^-ri  and  Chron. i  in  t.»  he  p.i.n.d.  If 
several  armor-hearers  wen-  m.  ant,  th.ir  names 

!  would  he  (-..nneeti-d  hv  "and."-  \'er.  '.',•<.  Ira  and 
Gareb,  bnth  Ithritcn'of  Kirjaih  j.-arim.  r..inp.  1 
Chron.  ii.  ',:\,  see  on  xx.  2'i.  -Ver.  :'.!».  Uriah, 
al-o  a  foreigner,  comp.  xi.  ;•!. — In  all  ;;7  ;  imt  in- 
(•linling  J""/'.  who,  as  C,,mm:m.!er-in-.  hi.  f  of  the 
whole  :irmv,  is  not  nam.  d,  hut  alter  corn  ftiiiLT  the 
text  of  ver.  3-},  and  reading  thn-i-  name-  there  in 
stead  of  two.  Otherwise  there  wi-uld  1  .-  oid v  .';«> 
names.  J  [This  seems  a  In  tter  explanati.  n  of  lh»; 
numbers  than  the  siippo-ition  that  on.-  nam<-  in  a 
second  triad  i  ver-.  1  >  2.'!'  has  IH-CII  omitt.  d  Hili.- 
Coin  ,  Phil.',  for  which  th« n-  is  nugond  urnnind. 

—  In  1  Chron.  xi.  -11-17  follow  *•///••'.  ;i  additional 
names,  probably  heroes  that  "took  the  place  of 

those  that  died,  or  were  added  win  n  the  number 
was  no  longer  limited  to  thirty  "  ( liib.-Ci.inm.). 

-Tu.]. 

HISTORICAL    AND    TIIi:oi,< )( IK  '\\.. 

1.  The  lii'rot-s  nf  Jlarid  here  (numerated  as  tho 
most  prominent  and  important,  and  of  whom  par 
ticular  exploits  are  narrated,  n-pre-ent  David's 
whole  heroic  armv,  with  which  he  carri.  d  on  the 
LnriTs  MYJ ;•."«,  an<l  gained  th?  A'»rr/'x  rictmii:*;  they 
are  the  heads  and  leaders  of  the  jtfiijdr  in  ami*, 
which  with  its  king  fought  the  heath' n  nations  a* 
enemies  of  Jehovah's  king  and  kingdom  in  Israel 
(comp.  1  Chron.  xxvii. j.  Their  deeds  are  <{<y{t 


•  [The  rondine  "son  of  Ahinnthnn"  jn  .«on>o  MSS.  of 
rhn>n.  i«  vrolmhly  merely  an  utu-mpt  to  conform  this 
clause  to  the  others*.—  T«.J 

«nd  the 


t  Tho 


is    probably  out  of 

'33- 


t  |Wellhaa««on  :  "  More  pnopcaffnl  rnrrertir»n»  in  this 
list  will  l»e  possililo  only  when  the  proper  names  of  the 
Old  Testament,  together  with  the  variation*  of  the  Sept- 
hare  been  all  collcctt-d  and  thoroughly  worked  up." 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL. 


»f  God,  whereby  He  "  works  great  deliverance  " 
for  his  people  and  their  king  against  their  ene 
mies  (vers.  10,  12). 

2.  As  the  Prophetic  Office  is  the  organ  of  God's 
immediate  word  of  revelation  to  the  theocratic  king 
and  the  chosen  people,  so  is  the  Body  of  Heroes 
the  instrument  whereby  God's  kingdom  in  Israel 
is  protected  against  heathen  powers,  and  triumphs 
over  them.  To  the  School  of  the  Prophets,  which 
gathered  around  Samuel,  and  whence  came  the 
heroes  of  the  word  and  the  Spirit,  answers  the 
School  of  Heroes  gathered  about  David,  whence 
came  those  whose  forms  are  here  slightly  sketched. 
In  them  is  mirrored  the  splendor  of  the  royal 
power  and  glory  of  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,"  to 
whom,  as  the  visible  representative  of  God  among 
His  people,  they  are  devoted  body  and  soul,  and 
in  whose  person  they  serve  the  invisible  Lord  and 
King  of  His  people  with  inviolate  fidelity  even 
unto  death.  These  heroes  "know  themselves  to 
be  the  banner-,  shield-,  and  armor-bearers  of  him 
who  stands  at  their  head,  not  by  human  commis 
sion,  but  by  divine  investiture— to  be  the  divinely- 
appointed  watchmen  and  guardians  of  hearth, 
throne  and  altar,  of  the  noblest  and  most  inalien 
able  possessions  of  their  people,  against  attacks 
from  without  and  from  within.  As  the  armed 
population  of  the  land  they  form  the  brazen  wall 
of  defence  of  God's  kingdom,  and  the  respect-com 
pelling  hedge-row  of  the  soil  in  which  their  peo 
ple  ripen*  in  body  and  spirit  towards  its  God- 
appointed  destiny.  Such  a  rich  consciousness 
must  have  given  David's  warriors  a  peculiar  ex 
altation  of  feeling;  it  imparted  to  them  the  true 
knightly  sense,  which  alone  up  to  the  present  hour 
has  conferred  true  nobility  on  the  profession  of 
the  soldier"  (F.  W.  Krummachcr). 

2.  A  beautiful  and  touching  proof  of  the  love 
and  fidelity  that  bound  these  heroes  of  David  to 
their  lord' is  given  in  the  reckless  devotion  with 
which  they  put  their  lives  in  peril  to  gratify  a 
casually  expressed  wish  of  his.  Though  in  form 
it  may  seem  to  be  a  piece  of  foolhardincss,  the 
moral  kernel  in  it  is  the  faithful,  self-sacrificing 
love,  which  perils  even  life  for  a  neighbor,  and 
shuns  no  danger,  in  order  to  serve  him. 

4.  In  David's  conduct  to  the  heroes  that  bring 
him  water  from  Bethlehem  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  are  set  forth  these  things :  1)  Noble  modesty, 
which  regards  the  love-offering  of  one's  neighbor 
as  too  dear  and  valuable  for  one's-self,  and  de 
clines  to  receive  it;  2)  Sincere  humility  before  the 
Lord,  which  lays  the  honor  at  His  feet,  as  He  to 
whom  alone  it  belongs  :  3)  A  clear  view  and  ten 
der  estimation  of  the  infinite  moral  worth  of  hu 
man  life  in  men's  relations  towards  one  another 
and  towards  God. 


HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Where  heroism  and  bravery  put  themselves 
exclusively  in  the  service  of  God  and  subserve 
only  the  aims  of  His  kingdom,  the  Lord  causes 
great  things  to  be  performed  through  them,  and 
often  a  victory  to  be  torn  from  the  enemies  of  His 
kingdom  that  they  had  already  gained. — Even 
the  military  calling  God  has  chosen  and  sanctified 
through  His  word,  that  through  it  in  times  of 
eore  conflict  of  right  against  wrong  and  of  truth 
against  falsehood  He  may  "  work  great  deliver 


ance."— A  military  hero  should  seek  his  highest 
honor  in  dedicating  his  sword  to  the  Lord,  and  as 
a  servant  of  God  helping  to  work  deliverance  for 
his  fatherland  and  his  people  against  their  ene 
mies. — Often  in  history  does  God  the  Lord  use 
one  man's  heroism  and  bravery  to  make  a  people 
great  from  small  beginnings,  or  to  lift  it  up  from 
disgrace  and  downfall,  or  to  turn  its  defeats  into 
victory  and  triumph.  Examples  are  furnished 
by  every  period  of  history. 

The  source  of  true  heroism  is  life-communion 
with  God,  wherein  deeds  of  arms  are  1)  under 
taken  in  His  fear,  2)  performed  for  the  ends  of 
His  kingdom,  3)  crowned  with  glorious  results. 
— A  threefold  garland  of  victory  for  the  hero,  who 

1)  bravely  repulses  the  pressing  foe,  2)  mightily 
strikes  down  the  foe  that  is  already  victorious  and 
triumphing  in  advance,  and  3)  lifts  up  again  his 
people's  sunken  courage. — Happy  the  people  that 
has  heroes,  who  1)  advance  in  God's  strength,  2) 
courageously  stake  their  life  for  God's  honor  and 
the  people's  welfare,  and  3)  are  counted  worthy 
bv  God  to  work  great  deliverance  for  their  peo 
ple. — Hail  to   the  throne  that  is  encompassed  by  he 
roes,  who  1)  find  their  highest  nobility  in  the  real 
knighthood  that  roots  itself  in  true  fear  of  God, 

2)  with  humble  heroism  defend  altar  and  throne, 

3)  seek  their  highest  honor  in  being  God's  instru 
ments  for  the  aims  of  His  kingdom  and  for  the 
revelation  of  His  power  and   righteousness,  and 

4)  set  the  whole  people  an  example  of  self-de 
voting  love  and  fidelity,  and  of  unterrified  cou 
rage. 

TUEB.  B. :  Even  the  soldier's  calling  is  well- 
pleasing  to  God,  especially  when  he  wages  the 
Lord's  wars. — CRAMER  :  Bravery  and  other  gifts 
of  God  should  be  directed  not  to  arrogance  and 
display  and  oppression  of  the  poor,  but  to  the 
maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  of  His  righteousness. — Ver.  10.  Through 
bodily  strength,  however  great,  nothing  can  be 
performed  where  God  does  not  give  the  success 
(Jer.  ix.  23). — Ver.  12.  STARKE:  We  may  in 
deed  glory  in  and  praise  heroes  for  their  heroic 
deeds ;  but  it  must  be  so  done  that  God  shall  keep 
His  honor  and  His  glory  (Psa.  cxv.  1). 

Ver.  1C.  F.  W.  KBUMMACHEB  :  A  knightly 
deed  this  !  Butwas\it  not  rather  fool  hardiness, 
if  not  downright  servility,  and  was  not  this  ex 
pending  courage  recklessly,  and  dealing  waste- 
fully  with  human  life?  This  question  resembles 
that  with  which  Judas  Iscariot  presumed  to  cen 
sure  the  anointing  of  Mary  at  Bethany.  True 
love  has  its  measure  in  itself,  and  in  its  modes  of 
manifestation  puts  itself  beyond  all  criticism. — 
The  joyfully  self-sacrificing  deed  of  the  three  he 
roes  regarded  not  so  much  the  man  David,  as 
rather  the  "  anointed  of  the  Lord,"  and  so  the 
Lord  Himself.  [Hardly.— TR.].-^SCHLIER:  Da 
vid's  pious  mind  would  have  no  right  over  the 
life  of  his  men  ;  that  the  Lord  alone  had,  to  whom 
all  belongs.  We  have  no  right  to  claim  for  our 
selves  the  sweat  and  blood  of  others ;  men  do  not 
exist  for  us,  but  we  exist  for  others.  We  should 
not  get  ourselves  served,  but  should  rather  serve 
others.— Genuine  fear  of  God  shows  itself  in  this, 
that  one  serves  another  in  self-devoting  and  self- 
sacrificing  love,  such  as  was  mutually  shown  by 
David  and  these  three  heroes. 

[Vers.  15-17.  The  well  by  the  gate  of  Bethlehem. 
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David's  circumstances.     Recollections  of  youth,    tary  li<V-l,ruve  ,m  „  love-  Hoinelii.iw  to  ,  >  off  on 
longing  for  the   water  ho  used  to  drink   when  a    an    unprurtu-al    advc-ut.in-.     David.   retard   J,,r 
boy   at   home.     Strong   affections  which  a  great  I  human    lift.;  aflec-tiunatc   Kratii.,,.,.  ...   hi* 
aohlu-r  awaken-  in   his  followers-they  are  eaKer    genen.us  >enti,m-nts  ovi-munii..?  |,,Hlilv  ' 

to  gratify  IIIH  slightest  wish.     Romance  of  uiiii-  |  devout  desire  to  lioiior  Jehovah  -Tit  j 


SIXTH    SECTION. 

The  Numbering  of  the  People  and  the  Plague. 


1  And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he 
moved  [incited]  David  against  them  to  say  [saying],  Go,  number   Israel  and  Ju- 

2  dab.     For  [And]  the  king  said  to  Joab  the  captain  [Joab  and  the  captains1]  of  the 
host  which  was  [were]  with  him,  ( Jo  now  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  from  Dan 
even    [pm.  even]    to   Beersheba,  and   number  ye  the  people,  that   I    may  know  the 

3  number  of  the  people.     And  Joab   said   nnto  the  kiu<_r.  Now  \«m.  \ow:]  the  L..rd 
[Jehovah]    thy  (.rod   add  unto  the  people,  how  miinv  soever  they  be.  an  hundred 
fold,  and  that  the  eyes  of  my  lord  the  king  may  see  it  ;   but  why  doth  my  lord  the 

4  king  delight  in    this  thing?     Notwithstanding   [And)   the    kind's  word    prevailed 
against  Joab,  and   against  the  captains  of  the  host.      And  Jonb  and  the  captains 
of  the  host  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  number  the  people  of  Israel. 

5  And    they  passed   over  Jordan,  and  pitched   in  Aroer  on   the  right  nde  of  the  city 
[better,  and  began  from  Aroer  and  from  the  city')  that  lirfh   in  the  mid.-t  of  the  ri- 

6  ver  [valley]  of  Gad  [toward  Gad]  and  toward  Ja/er.      Then  [And]  they  came  to 
Gilead  and  to  the  land  of  Tahtim-hodshi  [perhnp*  land  of  the  Ilittites  to  Kadesh], 

7  and  they  came  to  Dan-jaan,  and  about  to  Zidon,  And  came  to  the  stronghold  of 
Tyre,  and  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Hivites  and  of  the  Canaanites.  and  they  went  out 

8  to  the  south  of  Judah,  even  [pin.  even]  to  Beersheba.     So  when  they  had  gone 
through  all  the  land,  they  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  end  of  nine  months  and  twenty 

9  days.     And  Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number  [the  number  of  the  census]  of  the 
people  unto  thekint*;  and  there  were  in    Israel  eight    hundred  thousand  valiant 
men  [warriors]   that  drew  the  sword  ;  and  the  men  of  Judah  were  five   hundred 
thousand  men. 

1C       And  David's  heart  smote  him  after  that4  he  had  numbered  the  people.     And 
David  said  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  I  have  sinned  greatly  in  that  I  have  done. 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

l  [Ver.  2.  So  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  2.  and  required  by  the  phrase   "with  him,"  and  by  the  plural  v,-rh  »  number 
»  [Ver.  8.  Botteher  shows  (against  Thenius)  that  the  1  here  must  bo  given  up  (it  in  wanting  in  Chron.).    Erd- 

mann  retains  it. — TR.] 

8  [Ver  5   Svr    Vulg  •  "eame  to  Aroer  (Syr. :  Sarubl  on  the  ripht  of  thoeity."    Rut  the  rondine  (piven  a'*1™ 

in  bru.-kets)  of'the  Hohnes  MSS.  19,  82,  0:»,  lo's,  as  cited  by  Wellh..  commends 

not  h<-re  expect  the  statement  that  they  em-amped,  but  it  is  natural  that  tin-  poll 

mentioned  ;  moreover  the  phrase :  "  on  the  right  of  the  city  "  is  u  strange  one. 


vjt?n  pi  ^'1^!?     njv— TB.I 

MVer.  10.  The  }p-'^nK  (which  is  an  Adverb)  bore  followed  by  the  finite  verb  ->flO  «<•  Contrary 
Either,  one  of  the  two  (the  "afterwards"  or  "he  numbered  the  people")  must  be  omitted  (V 
must  h,- inserted:  "after  this,  because  he  had  numbered"  (Bib.-Cbm.),  or  ^C7K  must  be  written  instead  < 
and  the  Conjunction  retained  (as  in  the  Vulg.  and  Eng.  A.  V.).-What.the  Piaijaa  in  vers.  10, 12  signify,  is  uncer 
tain.— TR.] 
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And  now,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord   [Jehovah],  take  away  the  iniquity  of  thy  ser- 

11  vant,  for  I  have  done  very  foolishly.     For  when  David  was  up  [And  David  arose] 
in  the  morning — [ins.  and]  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto  the  prophet 

12  Gad,  David's  seer,  saying,  Go  and  say  unto  David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 

13  I  offer5  thee  three  things;  choose  thee  one  of  them,  that  I  may  do  it  unto  thee.     So 
[Aud]  Gad  came  to  David,  aud  told  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Shall  seven  [better 
three6]  years  of  famine  come  unto  thee  in  thy  land  ?  or  wilt  thou  flee  three  months 
before  thine  enemies,  while  they  pursue  thee?  or  that  there  be  three  days'  pestilence 
in  thy  land?  now  advise,  and  see  what  answer  I  shall  return  to  him  that  sent  me. 

14  And   David  said  unto  Gad,  I  am  in  a  great  strait ;  let  us  fall  now  into  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  for  his  mercies  are  great;  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand 
of  man. 

15  So  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  sent  a  pestilence  upon  Israel  from  the  morning 
even  [om.  even]   to  the  time  appointed  ;  aud  there  died  of  the  people  from   Dan 

16  even  \_orn.  even]  to  Beersheba  seventy  thousand  men.     And  when  the  angel  [And 
the  angel]  stretched  out  his  hand  upon  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it,  the  Lord  [and  Je 
hovah]  repented  him  of  the  evil,  and  said  to  the  angel  that  destroyed  the  people,  It 
is  enough,  stay  now  thine  hand.     And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  by  the 

17  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite.     And  David  spake  unto  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah]  when  he  saw  the  angel  that  smote  the  people,  and  said,  Lo,  I  have  siimed,  and 
I  have  done  wickedly;   but  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done?  let  thine  hand,  I 
pray  thee,  be  against  me,  and  against  my  father's  house. 

18  And  Gad  came  that  day  to  David,  and  said  unto  him,  Go  up,  rear  an  altar  unto 

19  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite.     And  David, 

20  according  to  the  saying  of  Gad,  went  up  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded.     And 
Araunah   looked,  and   saw  the  king  and  his  servants  coining  on  toward  him ;  and 
Araunah  went  out,  and  bowed  himseU'  before  the  king  on  his  face  upon  the  ground. 

21  And  Araunah   said,  Wherefore  is  my  lord  the  king  come  to  his  servant?     And 
David  said,  To  buy  the  threshing-floor  of  thee,  to   build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord 

22  [Jehovah],  that  the  plague  may  be  stayed  from  the  people.     And  Araunah  said 
unto  David,  Let  my  lord  the  king  take  and  offer  up  what  seemeth  good  unto  him ; 
behold,  here  be  [are]  oxen  for  burnt  sacrifice,  and  [ins.  the]  threshing-instruments 

23  and  other  [the]  instruments  of  the  oxen  for  wood.     All  these  thing*  did  Arauuah,  as 
a  king,  give  unto  the  king  [All  gives  Araunah,  O  king,  to  the  king ;  or,  the  whole 
gives  the  servant  of  my  lord  the  king  to  the  king7].     And  Araunah  said  unto  the 

24  king,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  accept  thee.     And  the  king  said  uuto  Arau 
nah,  Nay,  but  I  will  surely  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price,  neither  will  I  [and  I  will  not] 
offer  burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost  me 
nothing.     So  [And]  David  bought  the  threshing-floor  and  the  oxen  for  fifty  she- 

25  kels  of  silver.     And  David  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  of 
fered  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings.     So  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  en 
treated  for  the  land,  and  the  plague  was  stayed  from  Israel. 

5  [Ver.  12.  ^£33  "lay  upon  ;"  Eng.  A.  V.  rather  translates  the  verb  in  Chronicles  (ver.  10)  71E3J   "  stretch  out." 

-T  TT 

Erdmann  :  "  I  hold  over  thee  :"  Philippson  :  "  I  lay  before  thee." — Tii.~] 

6  [Ver.  13.  So  Cliron.  (ver.  12),  and  so  the  symmetry  of  the  statement  requires.— TR.] 

i  [Ver.  23.  So  Bottcher,  writing  "JlN  for  Hjl^N  and  inserting  TJj?.    The  words  must  be  regarded  as  part 

of  Araunah's  speech,  since  it  is  not  true  that  he  gave  the  things  to  the  king;  he  offered  them,  but  they  were  not 
accepted  (Wellh.).— Tn.J 

(God)  was  entreated  for  the  .land."  From  this 
both  sections  may  be  inferred  to  be  from  the  same 
source.  [Hence  some  regard  xxi.  15-xxiii.  as 
inserted  in  the  midst  of  this  history,  and  the  two 
poems  xxii.,  xxiii.  1-7  as  an  insertion  in  the  nar- 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

I.  Vers.  1-8.  David's  sin  in  numbering  the 
people. 

Ver.  1.  And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled.  The  "again"  evidently  refers  to 
the  famine  in  xxi.  1-14;  comp.  especially  ver.  1 
and  the  identical  endings  of  the  two  accounts 
(ver.  25  here  and  ver.  14  there)  :  "  Jehovah 


rative  xxi.  15-22,  xxiii.  8-39.  Erdmann  regards 
these  various  sections  as  separately  selected,  and 
put  together  according  to  a  definite  plan. — TR.]— 
The  additions  in  the  parallel  section  1  Chron.  xxi. 
1-22,  are  to  be  referred  to  another  fuller  au- 
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thority  that  the  Chronicler  had  before  him  ( Mov., 
Ew.),  but  not  also  in  part  to  "pure  remodeling 
by  the  Chronicler  himself."  (Ew.). — The  time  of 
this  census  is  certainly  to  be  put  in  the  later  years 
of  David's  reign,  "  partly  because  the  pestilence 
here  described  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  second 
of  the  two  great  plagues  under  David,  partly  be 
cause  such  a  measure  as  the  census,  which  occu 
pied  Joab  ()  months  and  'JO  days,  could  have  been 
begun  only  in  a  perfectly  quiet  vear"  i  Kw.i.  It 
cannot  belong  to  the  time  before  the  insurrections 
of  Absalom  and  Sheba  (Seb.  Schmid  i,  becau-e  it 
presupposes  a  permanent  condition  of  peace  with 
out  and  within.  The  late  date  is  also  favored  bv 
the  fact  that  the  Chronicler  attaches  immediately 
to  this  history  (in  accordance  with  its  conclusion, 
the  purchase  of  Araunah's  throhing-lloor  as  the 
site  of  the  future  temple)  the  description  of  the 
preparations  for  the  building  of  the  temple  and 
David's  arrangements  for  divine  service,  which 
Chron.  puts  in  this  peaceful  last  period  of  his 
reign.  ''One  would  not,  indeed,  think  of  David's 
verv  last  davs,  when  death  was  daily  before  him  ; 
such  great  matters  are  not  undertaken  at  such  a 
time"  (Ileugst.). — The  kindling  of  (!<,<C*  annr,- 
presupposes  a  grave  offence  against  (Iod;  and  this 
not  merely  by  David  i  whose  guilt  is  expressly 
affirmed  in  vers.  ,3,  10,  \'l  sqq.1.  but  also  bv  the 


wholi 


•  Prnl> 
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object  of  the  divine  auger  (ver.  1).  and  the  pu 
nitive  plague  was  intended  t<»  include  the  whole 

nation  (ver.  K?sq.).  This  ollence  of  the  people 
consists,  however,  not  in  any  "  hidden  sins  ''  i  I  ). 
Kimchi),  nor  in  the  insurrections  under  Ab 
salom  and  Sheba  (Keil),  but  (since  <i<>d'-  an«_rer 
is  obviously  causally  connected  with  flarid't  deed  \ 
in  their  participation  in  DavUTs  *in.  —  And  He 
incited  David  against  them,  that  i<,  against 
Israel,  and  the  subject  of  the  Verb  i<  J>-h»rah,  not 
Satan  (so  several  older  expositors  [and  Kwald] 
after  Chron.),  nor  David's  thought  of  number 
ing  the  people  iTheod.)  Tin*  outburst  of  (iod's 
wratli  against  Israel  is  produced  by  a  sin  of 
David's,  to  which  the  "  incitement  came  from  the 
Lord;"  the  statement  in  Chron:  ''Satan'*  stood 
up  against  Israel  and  incited  David"  is  not  in 
contradiction  with  this,  since  Satan  is  not  an  in 
dependent  agent  alongside  of  (rod,  but  appears 
always  as  subject  to  and  dependent  on  Him.  .lob 
i.  ;  Zech.  iii.  Buddceus'  explanation:  "(rod  and 
the  devil  may  concur  in  one  and  the  same  evil 
deed,  though  in  diU'erent  ways,  the  latter  by  im 
pelling,  the  former  bv  permitting"  must  be  cor 
rected  in  accordance  with  this  statement.  —  -'The 
Lord  incited  David"  means,  not  that  He  de 
stroyed  his  free  will  and  forced  him,  but  that  He 
permitted  the  temptations,  resident  in  the  cir 
cumstances  ordained  bv  Him,  to  approach  David, 
and  so  developed  the  germinal  ungodly  desire  in 
David's  heart  into  a  determination  of  the  will, 
and  thence  into  the  deed.  See  on  1  Sam.  xxvi. 
19,  and  '*  Historical  and  Theological  "  to  that 

*  [Bib.-Com.  (on  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1)  renders  this  "an  ad 
versary"  (otherwise  unknown),  on  the  ground  that  tin- 
Art.  (found  in  Job  and  Zech.)  is  wanting,  and  similarly 
translates  here  "one  (an  unknown  enemy)  moved  Da- 
vid."  But  the  absence  of  the  Art.  in  the  late-composed 
Chron.  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Satan  had  then  be 
en  MI.>  a  proper  name,  and  lure  the  natural  connection 
points  to  Jt-hnvah  as  subject  ;  if  another  person  had  been 
concerned,  distiucter  mention  would  have  been  made 
of  him.—  TB.] 


chapter  [see  Jam.*  i.  1H,  U;  there  is  hen-  in 
volved  the  whole  subject  of  the  co-relation  of 
divine  and  human  action,  about  which  we  can 
only  insist  on  the  two  unharmoni/.ahle  fuel-  of  the 

I  absolute  ellieieut  control  of  < iod,  and  the  com 
plete  independence  of  man. -Tic.]— Saying,  go 

I  number  Israel  and  Judah  !  David's  „;„,  in 
this  ecu 'ii-  could  not  have  been  plca-un-  at  the. 
great  number  that  it  would  -how.  and  at  the 
growth  and  well-b.  inu'  of  hi-  -uhjeet<  thu-  brought 
out  iS.  Sehmid  and  ,,ilie|-  older  expo-ih.r*) ;  that 
would  have  been  a  childish  undertaking,  con-i- 
dering  the  great  expenditure  of  time  and  -trench 
made.  Kwald  .  //,,/.  III.  L'K  /,,/,/  ./,,/,,-/,.  lo,  ;\\ 
sq.  i  holds  that  his  purpo-e  wa-  to  perfe.-t  the  roval 
power  internally,  and  e-tabli-h  a  -trie!  rule  that 
should  embrace  the  whole  life  of  the  nal:..n  ;  the. 
census,  he  think-*,  was  intend, -d  ••,,,  drag  the 
people  a-  far  as  po--ihle  "  im,,  all  sort-  of  taxes, 
such  as  cxi-icd  in  lv_ryp(  and  I'll-  niria,  and  oil 
tlii*  Mipposiiion  he  ha-e-  the  opiui,,n  that  the 

people,    apprehell-ive    of   the    -uhyer-.ie.il     ,,f   th,  ir 

liberty  by  the  royal  power,  wilh-to,  »1  thi- imi'.va- 
tion,  and  David  had  con-cqueiillv  to  re.  |,  ti,,m 
the  complete  exeeiition  of  his  mea-ur--.  I'.ai  then; 
i-  not  a  sign  in  the  narrative  of  -ueh  a  p  .ip,,s,> 
on  David's  part;  and  a<_rain-t  it  i-  the  ,,,i!itnri/ 
character  ami  aim  of  the  mea-ure.  .\->irt  from 
1  ('hrou.  \\vii.  -J.'!  -q.  according  to  whic  h  it  was 
connected  with  the  military  i>rgaui/-iti<.u  «l  the 
people,  and  probably  intended  \«  ecimpVte  it  ,  it 
is  here  discussed  in  the  council  of  milit  irv  otli- 
cers.  and  executed  by  .Joab  the  comman-!er-in- 
chief  himself  in  conjunction  with  tin  in;  an  1  the 
census  to, ,k  a'-couut  n«'t  of  .;//<•! a— . •-  ..f  th.-  p,-,,plc, 
or  of  all  independi-ut  m.-n.  but  .,nly  ,,f  "  valiant 
men  that  drew  the  -word."  A-  i-  -taled  at  the 
outset,  military  camp-  were  funned  f"r  the  nimi- 
beriiiL:  (mustering  .  "The  military  character  of 
the  procedure  i-  clear  al-o  from  tin-  ia.-t  that  Joab 
delaved  a-  IOIILT  a-  po— ilile  carrviu^  it  into  I'.eii- 
jamin,  in  order  n<>[  to  amu.-e  the  in-iirrectioiiarv 
spirit  of  this  tribe,  which  could  n«>t  ]<>r\:< •(  the 
leadership  it  had  po-s, --ed  under  Saul  "  H.-n^t., 
,il>i  *np.  p.  1 28).— Ver.  2.  The  kin-  -aid  to.Ioah: 
Go  now  through  all  the  tiibes  of  Israel, 
...  and  muster  ye  the  people,  that  I  may 
know  the  number  cf  the  people  -a  u'en,  nil 
mustering  for  a  military-statistical  purpo-e.  That 
is,  after  having  subjected  foreign  nation-  and  esta 
blished  internal  order  and  quiet.  David  wi-heil 
to  know  the  military  force  of  the  whole  JK  i»ple. 
,  [Render:  "the  king  said  to  .Joab  and  to  the  cap- 
,  tains  (or  princes  i  of  the  ho-t  that  were  with 
I  him."— Tu.]  —  In  \t*flf  this  census  by  Davi«l  wax 
no  more  sinful  than  that  of  Mo-es,  Kx.  xxx.  1'J 
sq.  Wherein  /)<mVfx  xin  consisted  is  indicated 
i  in  Joab's  words  in  ver.  :\ :  May  now  the  Lord 
thy  God  add  to  the  people,  as  it  is.  a  hun- 
died-fold,  and  may  the  eyes  of  my  lord 
the  king  see  it!  but  why  does  my  lord 
the  king  delight  in  this  thing  ?  The  -pet-ch 
lias  the  form  of  a  conclusion*  from  what  precedes, 
and  indicates  that  Joab  perceives  David'*  pur 
pose  to  be  to  please  himself  with  the  exhibition 
of  the  imposing  military  strength  of  his  people; 


*  Indicated  by  the  1  before  ^DV,  «*  in  -2  Kings  ir.  41 ; 

Ps.  iv.  4  [3|.  comp.  Ges!  \  1!5, 1  d,  [Against  thi*  »ce  "  Text, 
and  Gram."— T*.J 
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arid  the  question  at  the  end  conveys  a  moral  re 
proof.  The  ungodly  feature  in  this  undertaking, 
therefore,  was  its  motive,  David's  haughty  over- 
estimation  of  himself  and  his  people.  His  sin 
was  one  both  of  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  of  pride. 
So  much  is  true  in  Jo^ephus'  explanation  (fol 
lowed  by  Bertheau),  which  is  otherwise  incorrect, 
namely,"  that  David's  sin  consisted  in  his  not  de 
manding  the  expiation-money  that,  according  to 
Ex.  xxx.  12  sqq.,  had  to  be  paid  by  every  man 
mustered ;  for  this  requirement  of  the  law  (the  aim 
of  which  was:  "that  there  be  no  plague  among 
them  " )  had  reference  to  the  danger  in  such  a  census 
of  falling  into  haughtiness  and  presumptuousness. 
"David  wished  to  glory  in  the  multitude  of  the 
people"  (S.  Schm.).  And  the  punishment  that  fol 
lowed  the  attempt — so  that  the  number  of  warriors 
was  diminished,  and  the  result  of  the  census  was  not 
noted  in  the  State-annals  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  24)  — 
shows  that  it  was  made  in  proud  self-feeling  with 
out  the  will  of  the  Lord,  Israel's  true  king,  and 
for  a  self-chosen  end  that  did  not  accord  with  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  Lord.  It  is  going  too 
far  to  regard  it  as  David's  purpose  here  to  sum 
mon  the  whole  nation  to  war  for  new  conquests 
(J.  D.  Mich.),  or  to  transform  the  theocratic  State 
(Kurz  in  llcrz.  III.  306).  Such  a  complete  re 
cession  from  the  dependence  of  his  kingdom  on 
the  Lord,  such  thought  of  a  political  world-do 
minion  of  Israel,  such  a  complete  abandonment 
of  Israel's  national-theocratic  calling,  presupposes 
a  complete  defection  on  David's  part  from  the 
living  ( rod.  But  doubtless  he  who  had  led  Israel 
to  so  lofty  a  height,  forgetting  himself  before  the 
Lord,  had  a  proud  desire  to  exhibit  the  splendid 
array  of  his  people's  military  strength,  as  pledge 
of  the  further  advance  of  his  house  and  people, 
and  of  the  future  development  of  the  promise: 
"thine  enemies  shall  cringe  before  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  tread  on  their  high-places"  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
29).  '-To  this  height  David  now  thought  he 
could  advance  without  God;  the  annals  should 
show  for  all  time  that  he  had  laid  the  foundations 
of  this  mighty  work  of  the  future"  (Ilengst. ). 
The  people  also,  filled  with  proud  national  con 
ceit  of  their  strength,  shared  David's  sin.  Though 
the  chief  fault  was  not  with  the  people  (Ilengst.), 
yet  the  solidarity  [unitv]  of  D<irid's  sin  and  his 
people's  in  this  haughty  anti-theocratic  movement, 
is  beyond  doubt. — Ver.  4.  David  submits,  indeed, 
to  Joab's  opposition  now  also  (comp.  iii.  27  ;  xix. 
1-7) ;  but  he  did  not  follow  the  voice  of  good  con 
science  that  he  heard  from  his  mouth.  The 
word  of  the  king  prevailed  against  Joab, 
comp.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3;  xxvii.  5;  not:  "stood 
fast"  (De  VV.).*  "It  is  noteworthy  that  such  a 
man  as  Joab,  without  living  fear  of  God,  but  with 
natural  directness  and  sound  practical  sense,  sees 
sooner  than  David,  how  such  a  sinful  exaltation 
does  not  become  a  king  of  Israel"  (O.  v.  Gerl.). 
"Nothing  more  was  said  in  opposition"  (Gro- 
tius).  In  silence  Joab  and  the  officers  obey  their 
lord's  command ;  they  went  out  "  before  the  eyes"f 
of  the  king. 


*  Vulg. :  obtinuit  scrmo  regis  verba  Joab. — Instead  of 
NV-^N  should  perhaps  be  written  "•— ?£  (Chron.). 
f  It  is  unnecessary  to  write  SJD"0  (Vulg.,  Syr.,  Ar.)for 
S1?,  for  the  latter  means  simply  "before  the  king" 


Ver.  5.  Exact  geographical  statement  of  the  be 
ginning  of  the  census.  It  began  beyond  the  Jor 
dan  in  Gad,  "  because  military  affairs  were  in  an 
especially  flourishing  condition  there,*  comp.  1 
Chron.  xii.  8  sqq.,  37"  (Then.)  Comp.  Thenius' 
remarks  on  2  Kings  xv.  25.  And  encamped 
at  Aroer  on  the  right  of  the  city ;  they  en 
camped  in  the  plain  instead  of  going  into  the 
city,  because  of  the  large  number  of  men  engaged 
in  taking  the  census,  and  so  they  doubtless  did 
hereafter.  [Another  reading,  in  some  respects 
better,  is:  ''they  began  from  Aroer  and  from  the 
city."  See  "Text,  and  Gram."— -TR.]  In  the 
midst  of  the  brook-valley  of  Gad,  that  is,  not 
in  the  vale  of  the  Jabbok,  as  the  greatest  river  in 
Gad  (Winer,  s.  v.  Thaler  and  Aroer,  Then.,  Biiet- 
schi  in  Ilerz.  s.  v.  Gad) ;  for  it  is  identical  with 
the  Aroer  of  Josh.  xii.  25,  which  was  before  Rab- 
bah  (=  Kabbah  of  the  Ammonites),  that  is,  be 
tween  it  and  the  Jordan  ;  for  this  reason  and  from 
the  statement  in  Judg.  xi.  33  (Jephtliah  smote 
the  Ammonites  from  Aroer  to  Abel  Kernaim)  it 
cannot  have  lain  so  far  north  as  the  Jabbok,  but 
is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  valley  noted  on 
the  map  south  of  the  Jabbok  in  the  middle  of  the 
territory  of  God.  According  to  Von  Raumer 
(p.  259)  it  is  probably  the  present  Ayra  southwest 
from  es-Salt,  with  which  Burckhardt  also  proba 
bly  identified  it  (Rtisen  in,  Syrian,  etc.,  p.  609). 
This  Aroer  in  Gad  is  to  be  distinguished  from  1) 
Aroer  in  Judah,  southeast  of  Beersheba,  whither 
David  sent  a  part  of  the  booty  of  Ziklag,  1  Sam. 
xxx.  23,  and  2)  Aroer  on  the  right  (northern) 
bank  of  the  Arnon  in  Reuben  (Josh.  xii.  2;  Numb, 
xxxii.  34.  [Bib.-Com.  holds  that  Aroer  on  the 
Arnon  is  here  meant,  on  the  ground  that  the  de 
scription  here  agrees  perfectly  with  that  in  Deut. 
ii.  3G  (comp.  Josh.  xiii.  16),  and  that  if  Aroer 
before  Kabbah  is  meant,  the  whole  tribe  of  Keu- 
ben  would  be  omitted  from  the  census,  which  is 
impossible;  and  this  view  is  the  most  natural. 
For  a  possible  city  on  the  Arnon  see  Art.  Arnon 
in  Smith's  Bible-Diet. — Instead  of  ''  in  the  valley 
of  Gad,"  render  "  towards  Gad;"  they  advanced 
from  the  southern  limit  to  Gad  and  Jazer. — TB,.] 
— They  encampedf  as  far  as  towards  Jazer, 
the  plain  in  which  this  gathering  was  held  ex 
tended  from  Aroer  to  Jazer  ;  Jazer  cannot,  there 
fore,  have  been  far  from  Aroer.  Jazer,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Ammonites,  conquered  from  them 
(Xumb.  xxi.  32),  pertained  to  Gad  (Numb,  xxxii. 
35,  Josh.  xiii.  25),  a  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xxi. 
39,  1  Chron.  vi.  81)  ;  afterwards  Moabitic  (Isa. 
xviii.  8) ;  after  the  exile  Ammonitish  (Jer.  xlviii. 
32),  conquerei  by  Judas  Maccabanis  (Mace.  v. 
8).  Burckhardt  (p.  609)  conjectures  that  the 
name  of  the  old  Jazer  is  found  in  the  fine  spring 
Ain  Hazir,  which  he  found  near  the  ruins  of  a 
very  considerable  city  in  the  valley  south  of  es- 
Salt,  whose  water  flows  into  the  Wady  Shoeb, 
which  empties  into  the  Jordan.  But  Gesenius, 
who  agrees  with  this  conjecture  (on  Burckh.  p. 
1062),  thinks  it  possible  that  Jfzer  is  the  present 
Sir,  a  ruin  at  the  source  of  the  Wady  Sir,  which 

without  a  necessary  intimation  that  the  king  went  along 
with  them. 

*  [Or,  because  this  point  was  exactly  at  tho  opposite 
end  of  the  land  (going  in  a  circuit)  from  Judah. — TR.] 

f  The  "and  to  Jazer"  defines  not  the  verb  "came" 
(Keil),  but  the  "  encamped." 
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flows  into  the  Jordan,  and  this  view  is  adopted  l»y  ' 
Seetzen,  who  found  several  pools  at  Sir  (comp. 
Jer.  xlviii.  32:  "sea  of  Jazer"),  Van  <le  Velne 
and  Keil  (on  Numb.  xxi.  ,32).  According  to 
Ensebius  (Onom.),  "the  city  of  Jazor  extended  in 
Gad  as  far  as  Aroer,  which  in  brforc  Rabbiih."  In 
accordance  with  this  Von  Rauiner,  who  regards 
Aroer  as  the  present  Ayra  to  which  the  valley 
of  Ain  Ila/ir  descends,  adopts  the  view  that  this 
Ain  Ila/ir  is  the  ancient  Ja/.er,  as  it  is  not  live 
English  mill's  from  Ayra  (p.  2i>Ht. 

Ver.  G.  Then  thev  came  to  Qilend,  the  inoun- 
tain-land  on  hoth  sides  the  Jahhok,  and  thence 
into  the  land  of  Taht'un  hmlxhi.  This  local  ex 
pression  (regarded  as  a  proper  name  hv  Cler.  anil 
I)e  Wette,  but  as  such  yielding  no  sense)  is  vari-  ] 
onsly  given  by  the  ancient  Versions;  Sept.: 
"land  of  the  Hittites,  which  is  Adnsai  "  [Stier 
and  Theile'stext],  or  "land  of  Thal>a-<>u  "  [Vat., 
Tisch.],  or,  "land  of  Kthaon  Ad:isai  [Alex.]; 
Symm.  :  "to  the  lower  way;"  Vulg.  :  "to  the 
lower  land  of  Hodsi."  No  tolerable  sense  can  be 
gotten  from  the  words  except  on  the  supposition 
that  the  text  is  corrupt.  The  first  part  of  Bou 
cher's  conjectural  emendation  "  under  the  sea 
is  a  fortunate  suggestion,  since  it  requires  no 
change  in  the  letters,  and  this  designation  of  tin- 
Lake  of  (Jenncsareth  as  a  "sea"  accords  with  the 
usage  of  the  language  [it  is  the  "sea  of  Kin- 
nereth"]  and  with  the  local  statements  of  the 
narrative.  But  the  second  part  of  his  conjecture, 
that  hndxhi  =  "  like  the  new  moon,"  in  reference 
to  the  shape  of  the  lake,  is  too  far-fetched.  So 
also  (resenius'  view,  that  ho<lxh!  is  a  matronymic 
from  the  woman  called  //-K/r>7i  in  1  ('linm.  viii. 
9  [=  Ilodshites].  K\vald's  conjecture,  to  read 
Ilermon  for  Ifndxhi,  and  render:  "the  lower 
regions  of  irermon  "  is  without  su|>port  (Thenius). 
Thenina  conjectures  that  hn<{*hi  is  for  A' •'/.</< i',t 
Denominative  from  A"c<7r.s/i,  understanding  thereby 
the  town  in  Naphtali  near  lake  Merom,  so  that 
it  would  read  :  "  they  came  into  the  land  under 
the  lake  [sea]  of  Kedwh  [Kadesh]."  But  this 
designation  of  lake  Merom  is  strang^,  and  does 
not  elsewhere  occur;  nor  does  the  term  "  under 
[or,  below]  "  suit,  we  should  rather  expect  "over 
[above]."  Retaining  the  "  Kedesh,"  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Levitieal 
city  of  that  name  in  7is*nc/mr,  southwest  of  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth  (1  Chron.  vii.  72  (vi.  57); 
in  Josh.  xix.  20;  xxi.  2S  =  Kishion).  Comp. 
Raumer  (p.  132,  Rem.  :><*>  l>)  and  the  country 
below  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  southwest  in 
Ballmer's  map.  This  lake  is  often  called  a  "  sea  " 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  11  ;  Josh.  xii.  3;  xiii.  27;  Isa. 
viii.  23),  called  so  in  the  last  passage  without 


pi»son:  thin  whole  geographical 
ted    in    1    Chron.    xxi.—  Til.— 


Hp,  comp.  Ges.  \  90.  2  a.  b),  understanding 
the  town  in  Issachar,  and  rendering:  "they 
came  into  the  land  below  the  sea  towards 
[or,  to]  Kadesh."  Hither  they  came  from 
Gilead,  passing  through  the  Jordan-plain  below 
the  Galilean  sea.— [For  other  conjectures  about 
tli is  expression  see  Smith's  Bib.-Dict-  s.  r.,  Bib - 


Onn.  and  Philipp 
account  is  omittc< 
And  they  came  to  Dan  Jaan  ,  a  ..rdim/  tl, 

Schult/  and  Van  d.  Velde   (  M,-,n    p    .".iiu.  in  Von 

Kaumer  p.  12")  i  the  pre-ent  ruin  Danian  I.  iw,  en 

Tyre  and    A  ire  near   Kas  en    Nakura.      I'.ui   this 

does  not  atrn-e  with  the  -tateinent  that  .loab  Went 

from    this    region    below    the   sea    to    Dan    .laau, 

thence  to  Xidon,  and  th.-n  lir-t    to  Tyre,    whereas 

according  to  that  view  he  would   have  t'"Ue  fro  in 

Dan  Jaan  by  th.--ea  (••  Xidon.      Th; 

naturallv  lead  u-  to  tliink  of  th 

the  e.v'reine  northern  boundan 

vow.  2.  !.")),  the  ,,1,1    |.ai-l 

xviii.  2'. * !  ;   but    the  objection   t 

name  Jiinn  i>  not  appended  t.)  thi- 

2,   \~\  and  we   mii-t    therefore   -eek   another    Dan 

between    <l Head    and    Xidon.      So    Hen— t.,     /'•  nt. 

II.   l'.»l.      Keil    look-,    for    it    in    -them     I'.-rea, 

southwest  of   Dama-cu-,  taking   it  t"   \»-  :ln-  -ame 
that  i-1  mentioned  in  (ieii.  xiv.  1  I,  which  accord 
ing  to    Dent,  xxxiv.    1    belonged   to  'Jihad;   hut 
that    is    none  other   than    the    w.  II  known     Dan- 
Laish.     And   since   no   other    place    -uitini:    the 
geographical  relations  can  be  found,  we   hold   to 
this  (I)an-LaisM,  which   hv  it-  po-ition  wa-  par- 
ticularlv  suited  fora  mustering  [ -o  Word-worth 
and   lilb.-Gtm. — Tit.].      P.ut   what   doe-   the  J.i.in 
mean?     P.un-cn  remarks  on  th i<  passage:   "  Dan- 
Jaau,  as  the  name  Haal-.Iaan   on   coin-  -ho\\-,   'H 
a    I'ho-nician    god    (literally:   ./////;/.-.    /.    .-.    ruler, 
the  .-•//('/«•/•,'•"  /.  -.  plaver1,  an-weriii'_r  to  tin-  (ireck 
Pan.  who  Lr;ive  the  city  it-  name."      I'.qt  thi-  -ur- 
name  is  never  elsewhere   found   with    Dan.     The 
Vnl'j.    lia-:    in    I><in    .*ilrf.-itr!>i.    "in     Dan    »\    the 
wood"    'V~U_">,    which   reading  \Viuer,  lA'llgerke, 
Fwald  adopt,   and   render:   "Dan    in   the     I,«-ha- 
nou  i  lort-st."      Thenius  regard-  /..MS/I  a-  the  ori 
ginal  re:'.ding.— And  about  towards  Zidon  ; 
the    "about"    [  =  roundabout]    mean-    not    the 
environs  of  Zidon,  but   in   the  direction  of  Dan; 
from    the   nortlx-tn    border    they    turned    around 
towards   the  north-western   border  of  the   king 
dom.!— Ver.  7.    From    Xidon    they    went    H. nth- 
ward,    and    came    to    the    fortifn-il   city    /-/;•    I  = 
"rock"),    comp.  Jo-h.  xix".  2!'',   the  fortn--    Tyre 
built  on  a  rn.-k   on   the    mainland    nmw   N'i/-i,   in 
distinction  from   the   insular  Tyre.     They  came, 
therefore,  int..  the  territorv  of  Asher,  which  l*.r- 
dered  on   that  of  Zidon  and  Tyre.— And  into 
all  the  cities  of  the  Hivites  and  Canaan- 
ites.   that   is.   in     Naphtali,    Zvbulon   and    I-*a- 
char,  the   region  afterwards  called  Galilee,  "in 
which  the  Canaaniu-s  were  not  exterminated  by 
the  Israelites,  but  only   made   tributary"   (Keil). 
[It  hence  appears  that  even  as  late  as   this  the*e 
native  tribes  had  cities  of  their  own.     The  divi 
sion  into  Jlirite*  and  Chnaanite*  in  remarkable; 

)t  the 
territory 


*  D'nnn  -  D'  nnn. 
t 


perhaps  these  were  the  most  prominent 
survivin      native    races.      The    Ilivite   t 


urvvng 

extended  down  near  Jerusalem  (Gil>e<>n>,  we 
Judu.  iii.  3;  Jo*h.  xi.  3;  what  the  "(anxmite'' 
district  was  i«  not  clear.—TB.]—  And  went 

*  [From  ru;'.—  TR-] 

t  [Instead  Vf  3'30)  |^'_  Wellh.  propose*  to  re«d 
ODD  *T:^nnd  render:  "and  they  came  to  Dan,  and 
from  D^n  turned  about  to  Zidon  "  .  (comp.  the  repetition 
of  Dan  in  the  Sept),  which  get*  rid  of  the  ./aan.-Tm.] 
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out  to  the  south  of  Judah  to  Beersheba, 

passed  along  the  western  border  throughout  the 
length  of  the  land  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. — 
Ver.  8.  The  return,  after  nine  months  and  tiventy 
days.  According  to  1  Chron.  xxi.  6  the  census 
was  not  extended  into  Benjamin  and  Levi,  ''be 
cause  the  king's  word  was  an  abomination  to 
Joab,"  and  according  to  1  Chron.  xxvii.  24  Joab 
did  not  finish  the  numbering  "because  wrath 
therefor  came  upon  Israel."  Joab,  who  had 
entered  unwillingly  (ver.  3)  on  the  execution  of 
the  king's  command,  had  not  made  haste;  then 
David  saw  his  wrong,  the  plague  broke  out  be 
fore  the  census  was  finished  ;  the  numbering  had 
not  yet  begun  in  Benjamin,  nor  in  Levi  (which, 
however,  was  excepted  therefrom  by  Num.  i.  47- 
49). — Ver.  9.  Statement  of  the  total  number  of  the 
people  mustered  :  Israel  had  eight  hundred  thou 
sand  arms-bearing  men,  Judah  five  hundred  thou 
sand.  Chron.  gives  a  higher  number  for  Israel, 
eleven  hundred  thousand;  a  lower  for  Judah, 
four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  To  explain 
or  reconcile  this  difference  in  respect  to  Israel  it 
has  been  supposed  that  there  were  two  countings, 
one  according  to  the  private  lists  in  cities  and 
villages  (Chron.),  the  other  according  to  the 
digests  made  therefrom  for  the  public  registers 
(2  Sam.)  (so  Cornelius  a  Lapide) — or  that  Joab 
was  leas  accurate  in  his  numbering  than  the  officers 
with  him  (Sanktius) — or  that  Chron.  includes 
the  non-hraelite.*  in  the  Ten  Tribes  and  the 
neighboring  regions,  about  three  hundred  thou 
sand  (S.  Schmid).  Against  this  last  is  that  only 
Israelites  proper  are  spoken  of  in  vers.  1,  2;  the 
other  supposition-;  are  mere  conjectures.  Osian- 
der's  opinion  that  Chron.  includes  the  older 
men  is  opposed  to  ver.  f>,  and  D.  Kimchi's,  that 
Chron.  includes  also  Benjamin  and  Levi,  to  1 
Chron.  xxi.  6.  [Others  suppose  that  the  regular 
army  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand 
men  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  l-lo)  is  included  in  Israel 
in  Chron.,  and  excluded  in  Sain.,  and  that  a 
corps  of  thirty  thousand  men  (commanded  by 
the  thirty,  1  Chron.  xi.  2">)  is  included  in  Judah 
in  Samuel,  and  excluded  in  Chronicles.  See 
Bib. -Com.  on  1  Chron.  xxi.  5.  These  conjectures 
are  without  foundation,  and  errors  of  text  or 
errors  of  oral  tradition  must  be  supposed. — 
See  notes  of  Wordsw.  and  Bib.-Com.,  on  our  verse. 
— TR.].  Apart  from  the  fact  that  we  have  round 
numbers  here,  the  differences  explain  themselves 
if  we  remember  that  the  result  of  the  census  was 
not  recorded  in  the  State-annals  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
24),  and  the  statements  here  must  rest  on  oral 
tradition.  The  numbers  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
perfectly  accurate,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
reject  them  as  unhistorically  large,  since  this  fer 
tile  country  was  very  thickly  peopled.  "We  see 
this  from  the  various  places,  whose  ruins  stand  as 
near  to  one  another,  as  villages  in  our  most 
densely  populated  regions  "  (Arnold  in  Herz.  XI. 
23  sq.).  Taking  the  military  population  as  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole,  Palestine  [Israel]  would 
have  contained,  according  to  this  census,  a  popu 
lation  of  from  five  to  six  million  souls,  which  is 
not  too  large  a  number.  Ewald  (Hist.  III.  196, 
Bern.  3)  refers  to  other  numerical  statements 
about  Israel,  that  seem  to  us  too  large,  and  yet 
must  be  accepted  as  historical,  and  remarks : 
"  Though  the  numbers  may  be  in  part  round,  and 


sometimes  exaggerated,  yet  in  general  there  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  their  historical  value.  If.  for 
example,  the  present  population  of  Algeria  be  es 
timated  at  three  million,  and  therein  from  300,000 
to  400,000  arms-bearing  men  (see  Dawson  Borrer, 
Campaign  in  the  Kabylie )  Israel  in  such  happy  times 
as  David's  with  its  wide  limits  might  certainly  sus 
tain  a  larger  number."  Ruetschi(JEfer2.  VIII.  89) : 
"  Consideiing  the  general  extent  of  the  levies  and 
the  almost  incredibly  dense  population  of  Pales 
tine,  the  enormous  numerical  strength  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  army  (1  Sam.  xi.  8  ;  xv.  4;  2  Sam.  xvii. 
11;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  1  sqq.)  cannot  occasion  much 
surprise." 

II.  Vers.  10-17.  The  judgment  of  the  pestilence. — 
Vers.  10.  David  con/ewes  his  sin  before  the  Lord, 
and  asks  forgiveness.  David's  heart  smote 
him,  that  is,  his  conscience,  just  as  in  1  Sam. 
xxiv.  6.  Comp.  1  Kings  ii.  44;  Job  xxvii.  6; 
Eccl.  vii.  22.  With  anguish  of  conscience  David 
sees  that  his  sin  is  an  offence  against  the  Lord. 
As  to  wherein  it  consisted  see  above  on  vers.  1-3. 
— Ver.  11.  "In  the  morning"  =  the  next 
morning. — David  had  made  his  short  penitent 
prayer  either  as  he  was  going  to  sleep,  or,  more 
probably,  after  a  sleepless  night. — The  word  of 
Jehovah  comes  to  Gad,  see  1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  He 
is  called  David's  seer  as  being  his  confidential 
counsellor,  aiding  him  constantly  with  direction 
from  the  source  of  divine  revelation. — And  the 
word  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  this  revelation  had  come 
to  Gad  independently  of  human  means  or  occasion. 
— Ver.  12.  Choice  between  three  judgments  set 
before  David.  Three  things  I  hold  over 

thee  (*7ZM),  not:  I  lay  on  thee,  but :  I  hold  high 
over  thee,  namely,  as  a  load  of  punishment,  which 
is  to  be  laid  on  thee  according  as  thou  choosest ; 
the  sense  in  Chron.  (HC3J)  is  the  same :  "  I  turn 
[stretch]  over  thee "  [so  Eng.  A.  V.  here :  offer 
thee]. — Ver.  13.  Then  came  Gad  to  David. 
— This  is  the  apodosis  to  the  protasis  in  verse  11 : 
and  when  David  rose  in  the  morning  .  .  .  then 
came  Gad;  what  intervenes  is  a  circumstantial 
sentence.*  Instead  of  seven  years  of  famine  Chron. 
(so  Sept.)  has  three,  agreeing  with  the  figures  in 
the  other  plagues.  For  this  reason  the  reading 
of  Chron.  is  to  be  preferred  ;  there  correspond, 
therefore,  three  years  of  famine,  three  months  of  flight 
before  enemies,  three  days  of  pestilence.^-  [The 
seven%  in  Sam.  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fre 
quent  occurrence  of  that  number,  possibly  from 
the  seven  years'  famine  in  the  history  of  Joseph. 
— TR.]. — Ver.  14.  "  I  am  in  a  great  strait" — the 
exclamation  of  a  tortured  conscience,  whose  an 
guish  is  heightened  by  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  the  three  punishments.  David  looks  on 
the  pestilence  as  an  immediate  stroke  of  Gods 
hand,  while  the  other  plagues  make  him  and  his 
people  dependent  on  man  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
looks  to  God's  mercy,  whence,  if  he  fall  only  into 
God's  hands,  he  may  the  sooner  hope  to  draw 
comfort  and  help.  In  view  of  God's  punitive 


*  [On  the  criticism  of  the  text  here  see  "  Text,  and 
Gram."— TR.] 
t  Xton,  Fern,  with  an  abstract  Plu.,  Ew.  §  317  a.— ?|pj 

(Inf.}  "thy  fleeing  "  =  "  that  thou  fleest."    The  Ping.' 
J^m  collects  the  D1"^  into  one  conception:  "enemy." 

t  "  The  numeral  letter  J  was  changed  into  T  "  (The- 
nius). 
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•   : 


et<enm/7-amomhly. 

bv  the  Chald.):'  ' 


righteousness  his  faith  holds  fast  to  God's  mercy, 
and  verifies  itself  therein. — At  the  close  of  this 
verse  the  Sept.  has:  ''And  David  chose  the  pesti 
lence  [tiuva.Tov~],  and  it  was  the  days  of  the  wheat- 
harvest."     But  this  is  nothing  hut  an  explanatory     lioitcher'-  n-adin- 
remark   taken  from    1    Chron.    xxi.  lit',   designed     unsupported.     Th 
partly    to    make  a  direct    statement    of   David' 

choice    (which    is  only   indirectly   stated   in    the     In-tead  of  adding  anotl 
text),  partly  to  account  for  Araunah's  work  at  the     fact   un<ucee--ful   aiu-m| 


threshing-floor  (ver.  IS  sip 

Ver.  !>">.  Beginning,  duration  and  estcnt  of  the 
pestilence. — And  the  Lord  gave  a  pestilence, 
it  was  a  divine  punishment.  From  the  morn 
ing—  the  morning  when  (iad  came  to  David  i  vers. 
11,  13).  The  next  words,  giving  the  ti-rmin n*  <i<( 
quern  [Kng.  A.  V. :  "to  the  time  appointed;" 
Erdmann :  "to  an  appointed  time  "],  oiler  great  i 
difficulties. — The  Sept.  renders:  "till  the  hour  of  ! 
breakfast,"  that  is,  the  sixtli  hour,  to  which  it 
adds  :  ''  and  the  plague  began  among  the  people." 
which  liotteher  and  Theuius  would  receive  into 
the  text.  But  this  addition  of  the  S<-pt.  had  its 
origin  nodouht  in  the  reflection  that  the  time  from 
morning  to  breakfast  wa-  too  short  for  the  cHi-ds 
of  the  plague  (70,000  died  I  therefore  the  words 
"from  tin1  morning  to,  tie.,''  were  regarded  as 
defining  the  verb  tjniv.  [ring.  A.  V.:  sent],  that 
is,  the  divine  arrangement  in  inllicting  th<-  plairue, 
and  then  the  plague  itself  \va<  made  to  bc«:in  after 
the  sixth  hour.  But  the  word  "fjaiv"  itself  in 
cludes  the  destructive  died  of  the  pestilence,  and 
the  result  is  indicated  immediately  by  the  word 
"died.'"  —  We  have  then  here  the  limit  of  time  of 
the  raging  of  the  pestilence.  I>nt  what  is  meant  '.' 
up  to  what  point  ?  The  most  natural  explana 
tion:  ''to  the  appointed  time"  i  ( 'ler.,  De  \V  . 
Ew.),  that  is,  to  the  end  of  the  three  days  (  ver.  1.". 
contradicts  ver.  10,  according  to  which  the  pe-ti- 
lenee  ceased  through  (Jod's  mercy  before  thi< 
time;  besides  the  Def.  Art.  is  wanting,  while  else 
where  the  word  in  the  sen<e  of  a  time  designated 
lias  the  Art.  The  Art.  may  indeed  be  omitted 
when  the  word  p£to)  signifies  an  assembly  for 
divine  service  and  festival.  IIos.  ix.  •"> ;  Lam.  ii. 
7,  22.  Thus  Boehart  (Ilicroz.  I.  2,  .°>S,  cd.  ]{'#. 
I.  390  sq.)  renders  (after  the  Chald.  i,  having 
Acts  iii.  1  in  mind:  "the  time  when  the  people 
used  to  meet  for  evening  prayers,  about  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day,  that  is,  the  third  hour  after 
noon."  Keil  adopts  this  view,  and  thinks  it  fa 
vors  the  basis  of  the  rendering  of  the  Vulg. :  "  to 
the  time  appointed"  according  to  Jerome's  ex 
planation  (tradit.  JL'br.  in  2  libr.  Uffj.  i :  "  he  calls 
that  the  time  appointed,  in  which  the  evening  sa 
crifice  was  offered."  Against  this  Thenius  rightly 
remarksf  that  the  general  expression  ''time  of 
assembly"  could  not  be  used  for  the  afternoon-  or 


J"U'~"U'V  ^P1-:  «w«  ^P015  apl^TOV.  tn  which 
it  adds  :  ical  f,p^aro  rj  9pav<ri<;  tv  Toi  AaijT,  nft.T  which  Tlie- 
niue  and  Bottcher  write  :  DJ,*3  •ISJ'Sn  'inPV 

t  Thenius :  1J»3a-n^,  ont  of  which  Tgfa  by  chnngo 
of  3   into  1  and  of  1   into  T    Against  this  Bottcher 
sh.nvs  that  V33  is  not  a  Hcb.  word,  and  (acco 
the  use  of  "!J,'3)  would  mean  burning,  comp.  Judg.  ? 
14:  2  Sam.  xxii.  9;  he  (Bottch.),  after  the  Sept.,  reads 
Tp-!   "  strengthens  "  — "  repast,"   from  n;O   " 
port,  strengthen"  by  food,  comp.  Gen.  xviii  5;  Judg. 


Thcnius'  conjectun- 
to  the   time  of  lighting"     tin- 
lamps  in  the  sanctuary  or  in  dwellings   i»  declared 
bv    Bottcher  to  I..-  contrary   to   Ileh.   image  ;  and 
"  up  to  the  time  of  fund  "   i« 
same  thiiiLT  i-  to  be  -aid  of 

Hit/.ii/s  -UL'tM-tion  :  -  up  to  th<-  time  of  dinner." 
r  to  thi  se  doiibiiul.  in 
-  to  gain  a  n.  w  t.  xl.  it 
seems  requisite  to  r.-turn  to  our  ma-on  tic  text, 
which,  -inee  the  Art  i>  wanting,  i-  to  b.  n-ndi-n-d  : 
"  mttonn  nj,i>niitt"l  ti,n>."  \Vh\  -hould  thi- phra-e 
not  give  a  -uitahle  sense?  In  \  h  w  ••!"  ihe  lad  that 
the  Lord  had  in  mercy  deU -nniin  d  on  a  point  of 
time  before  t  he  .  x  pi  rat  ion  ol  i  h<  thr.  ••  day-  \cr. 
Iti  ,  it  is  hen-  intimated  that  the  p» -tilt  m  <  la-ted 
a  tlmrtiT  linn-  lix.-d  by  Hi-  L'raeioii-  will.  It  mu-t 
be  left  unddi  rmined  whdhtr  thi-  "appointed 
time"  fall-  in  the  lir-t  day  of  the  pia^'ii.  which 
seems  to  be  indicated  bv  the  "  from  tin  morning,'' 
and  "that  day,"  ver.  IS  though  \\«:  n-  e.--arily, 
since  the  "morning"  i<  th.  -aim-  a-  in  ver.  11, 
and  mav  ]>oint  out  nun  lv  the  1  ••  u'innin^  of  tin- 
pe-til<'i)ec  n  itl<<>i/t  rcf.-n  nee  to  tin-  .-,11111  i!av  .  or  in 
the  second  day.  In  anv  ca.-.-.  ho\\,\,r.  the  nar 
rator,  combining  and,  in  II»I>.  fa-hion,  antici 
pating  what  follow-,  im  an-  bv  this  i  xpre--inii  to 
KIV  that  ( !od  in  Hi-  mcrt-v  pemiitli  d  tin  p. --;i- 
li'iie.-  to  tro  on  only  to  a  ddi  ni.iiu-d  point  of  time 
w  it  hi  it  the  "  thr.  e  day.-. "--Seventy  thousand 
men.— (  ii-oliu-  eit.  -  the  fact  !/>('«/.  >'i>.  1-  1 -1  ' 
that  in  the  -iegi- id  Syraeu-e  loo.omi  m,  n  of  the 
Carthaginian  armv  diid  within  a  -l.ort  time. — 
[  I  >r.  Krdmann's  explanation  of  the  "  appointed 
time"  is  not  a  little  -train-  d  ;  the  fad  thai  he  re 
fer-  to  i  the  -horti  ning  of  the  duration  of  the  ]><•- 
tileiicci  would  hardlv  have  been  ixpn-Milin  this 
wav.  The  word  -i ••  in-  obviou-ly  to  m<  an  :  "time 
of-r-sembly"  -.-Wellh,  />'//».- ('m/i..  and  other-', 
and  jMiints  to  .-om«-  w»  ll-known  irath'-riiiL'  ol  the 
ju-ople.  Tin-  nio-t  natural  >I:L'L''  -lion  i-  that  tin- 
time  of  cvc'iiing-pniyi-r  is  meant,  to  which  ,-onn- 
regard  it  a-  a  latal  objection  that  tin-  a--<  mhly 
for  eveniiiLr-praver  eoiiid  not  have  e.xi-tid  in  the 
time  of  David.  I.r  of  tin-  author  of  the  I',.. ok  of 
Samuel.  I'ut  it  mav  hi-  replied  that  we  do  not 
know  when  the  custom  of  thus  gathering  began  ; 


xiii.  7;  u>,  t!i'-n,  in  <  1..>I  I.  rP'J'D 
iirth. nine"  -  "  f""d.  .l:::ii--r,"  i»>  in 
igthi-m-r"  inayhiiM-  in'-.-»nt  th«-  firct 

/^  tJiat  thr  f-Ttn    Spip    i"  oUe- 
r,f  acting   prr.<o7M  ;    fnrtlior.  *iich  a  dr- 
ikfa-t  fM-curs  nowh.-r.-  ••!-• :   "in<c  in 
itod    "1>'D    obtains    tin-     Hi^nifi'-ation 
trcnctlx-n"onlv  from  tho  connodi-.n  (r«t^<-inlly  bjr 
on  ,.f  '  heart  "  and  "  food  "K-oimici.  th-moro 
..n  to  show  whr-n  it  in  intended  to 
njniallv  m«-an«  "i,|y  in  pciu-rnl 
hy   food."— If"  brraitfiut-tiiiui    is    h«-r« 
following  th«-  Sept. i  would  ink**  tho 


xix.  S,  S;  1  Kinir- 
nioanx  ")io:irt-tr-- 
Ileb.  i;«'l3  "ftrci 
meal  of  thi-  day  (^ 
this  Bottoh.-r  him 

signation  <>f  brr.-i 
the  passages 


l'i 

duizlit  the  connect 
mean  brtnkfott. 
'•to   Htr«-neth«-n 
spoken  of,  Thcniu 


form  V??;  butBottcht-r  says  rightly  that  - 

^jpsr^aiaKs?  ^s£3Si 

[o  Then  n  •W-uq. i,  thinks  that  if  th-  ip.«rrov  of  tho 
S^pT  is  nof  la«HlV,,i  u  n^j??.  then  to  ^p?  .Then.)  i. 
to  be  preferred  ji;«  J  (kitehen^akes),  which  he  tdM  to 
show  means  prandium. 
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or,  it  may  be  that  there  was  some  other  regular 
gathering  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  It  is  at  any 
rate  better  so  to  render  the  word,  whether  it  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained  or  not. — Tit.] 

Ver.  16.  And  the  angel,  namely  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  afterwards  more  exactly  described 
("that  destroyed  the  people"),  the  embodiment 
of  His  punitive  righteousness,  the  exactor  of  the 
judgment,  the  destroying  angel  (comp  Exod.  xii. 
23)— stretched  out  his  hand  to  Jerusalem 
to  destroy  it;  thereupon  the  Lord  repent 
ed  him  of  the  evil. — Chron.:  "And  God  sent 
His  angel  to  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it."  Accord 
ing  to  both  accounts  the  pestilence  ceased  at  the 
moment  when  it  had  reached  Jerusalem  through 
the  will  of  the  merciful  God.  This  is  the  mo 
ment  meant  by  the  "  appointed  time "  of  ver. 
15.  On  God's  repentance  see  on  1  Sam.  xiii.  35, 
"  Historical  and  Theological,"  No.  1  ( to  1  Sam. 
xiii.). — The  Lord's  command  to  Ilis  angel : — 
Enough!  now  stay  thy  hand!  the  "thy 
hand"  refers  to  the  "  His  hand"  above.  As  yet 
the  pestilence  had  not  attacked  Jerusalem  itself; 
for  "the  angel  of  the  Lord  was  at  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite."  Threshing-floors 
were  usually  in  the  open  air,  on  heights  where  it 
was  possible,  on  account  of  the  chaff  and  the  dust, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  wind,  which  was  necessary 
for  the  purifying  of  the  grain;  comp.  Judg.  vi. 
37;  Ruth  iii.  2,  15.  So  this  threshing-floor  was 
without  Jerusalem,  northeast  of  Zion,  on  the  hill 
Moriah ;  see  on  ver.  25.  The  pestilence  had 
readied  the  houses  lying  near  this  threshing-floor. 
Instead  of  the  form  Awarnah  (ver.  1(5)  or  Aran- 
yah  (ver.  18), the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  floor  is 
to  be  read  with  the  Masorites  Araunah  (vers.  20, 
22,  23,  24).  Chron.  has  Oman  (vers.  15,  18,  20, 
21,  22,  23);  Sept,  Ornn.  Ewald  :  "This  form  of 
the  name  is  un-Hebrew,  but  perhaps  all  the  more 
Jebusite."  Bertheau  :  "The  form  Araunah  does 
not  look  like  Ilcb.,  while  Orna  and  Oman  are 
Ileb. ;  for  this  very  reason  the  form  Araunah  seems 
to  rest  on  an  old  tradition."  Jebusites  still  dwelt 
in  the  land  (Josh.  xv.  03),  and  were  tributary  (1 
Kin.  ix.  20  sq.).  See  on  2  Sam.  v.  6  sq.  ;  Arau 
nah  is  here  represented  as  a  man  of  property,  see 
on  vers.  22,  23. — Ver.  17.  David  saw  the 
angel;  according  to  Chron.  (whose  account  is 
fuller)  lie  saw  him  standing  by  the  threshing-floor 
between  heaven  and  earth  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  which  was  stretched  out  over  Jeru 
salem.  The  drawn  sword  is  the  symbol  of  the 
execution*  of  the  divine  judgment,  comp.  Gen. 
iii.  24;  Numb.  xxii.  23;  Josh.  v.  13.— David 
said  to  the  Lord :  I,  etc.  By  the  "I"f  he  pre 
sents  himself  as  the  really  guilty  person  before 
God,  in  contrast  with  the  people,  whom  he  de 
clares  to  be  innocent.  According  to  Chron.  (ver. 
16)  the  elders,  clothed  in  sackcloth  and  praying, 
shared  with  David  the  vision  of  the  angel;  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  therefore,  confess 
that  it  has  part  in  David's  sin;  see  on  ver.  1. 
''The  punishment  was  sent  for  the  people's  own 
sin  (ver.  1),  though  David's  offence  was  the  im 
mediate  occasion  of  its  execution  "  (O.  v.  Gerl.). 
David  is  so  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt, 


.*  On  2   with  HUH   see  Ew.  3  217,  2. 

:  T  : 

f  [The  Pronoun  is  emphatic  in  the  original. — TB.] 


and  with  sympathy  with  the  suffering  of  his  peo 
ple,  that  he  now  prays  God  to  visit  judgment  on 
"  him  and  his  house"  alone,  and  spare  the  people 
as  "His  flock"  [comp.  1  Chron.  xxi.  17]. 

III.  Vers.  18-25.  Appeasement  of  God's  wrath 
by  the  purchase  of  Araunah' s  threshing-floor,  and  the 
erection  of  an  altar  thereon. — Ver.  18.  God's  an 
nouncement  of  grace  (contrasted  with  His  an 
nouncement  of  judgment,  ver.  13)  is  the  conse 
quence  of  "  the  repentance  of  the  Lord"  (ver.  16) 
and  the  synchronous  repentance  of  David  (ver.  17), 
though  this  did  not  cause  God's  repentance;  it 
occurs  at  the  same  time  (''that  day")  that  God 
stops  the  plague,  at  the  "  appointed  time"  (ver. 
15)  before  the  expi ration  of  the  three  days. — Be 
sides  his  prayer  David  has  now  to  make  public 
affirmation  of  his  guilt,  and  of  his  willingness 
henceforth  with  the  people  to  devote  himself  as 
an  offering  to  the  Lord,  by  building  an  altar. 
[According  to  Chron.  the  angel  commanded  Gad 
to  go  to  David;  the  two  accounts  do  not  exclude 
each  other.  The  relation  of  time  between  vers. 
16  and  18  is  not  clear;  but  God's  repentance  is 
represented  as  independent  of  David's  action. — 
Tit.]— Ver.  19.  And  David  went  up;  he 
shows  unconditional  obedience  to  the  divine  com 
mand;  whereby  the  altar  was  already  in  spirit 
built,  and  the  offering  of  an  obedient  heart  well- 
pleasing  to  the  Lord,  was  made  in  truth.  Comp. 
1  Sam.  xv.  22. — Ver.  20.  And  Araunah 
looked  forth;  the  verb  (^p*^)  means  "to  lie 
out  over,  bend  forward,  see,  look  at,  look  out  "  — 
here,  to  look  into  the  distance,  since  Araunah  was 
working  in  the  threshing-floor,  and  saw  David 
coming  from  the  city.  Chron.  more  fully  :  "  And 
as  Oman  was  threshing  wheat."  [Ver.  21.  David 
announces  his  purpose  to  Araunah  to  buy  his 
threshing-floor.] — Ver.  22  sqq.  Araunah's  un 
selfish  readiness  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  lie  takes 
for  granted  the  threshing-floor  is  to  be  made  over 
to  David,  does  not  even  mention  it,  but  offers 
everything  on  the  place  to  be  used  in  averting  the 
plague:  the  oxen  that  drew  the  threshing-wagon, 
the  threshing-sledges  (the  Plural  is  used  because  a 
sledge  consisted  of  several  connected  iron-pointed 
rollers),  and  the  instruments  of  the  oxen,  the 
wooden  yokes  ;  the  "wood"  (yokes  and  sledges) 
was  for  the  fire,  as  the  oxen  for  the  burnt-offering. 
— Ver.  3.  Render  :  "  All  this  gives  Araunah, 
O  king,  to  the  king ;"  the  words  are  a  continua 
tion  of  Araunah's  speech  in  ver.  22.  In  the  an 
cient  versions  (Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Ar.,  Chald.)  the 
first  "  the  king  "  is  omitted,  because,  taking  it  as 
Nominative,  they  rightly  thought  it  impossible 
that  Araunah  should  be  a  king.  If  the  words  be 
taken  as  the  statement  of  the  narrator,  and  the 
"king"  as  Nominative,  then  [since  it  says: 
Araunah  gave  all  this]  there  is  a  contradiction 
with  ver.  24,  where  David  buys  the  threshing-floor, 
and  moreover  a  historically  incorrect  statement, 
namely,  that  Araunah  was  king  of  Jebus  before 
its  conquest  by  David  ;  this  view  Ewald  in  fact 
adopts,  against  which  Thenius  rightly  says:  "this 
important  fact  would  not  have  been  stated  in  a 
single  word,  and  it  is  in  itself,  but  especially  from 
v.  8.,  incredible  that  David  should  have  suffered 
the  Jebusite  king  to  remain  at  his  side."  [For  ano 
ther  reading:  "  all  this  gives  Araunah,  the  servant 
of  my  lord  the  king,  to  the  king"  (Avhich  is  also  a 
continuation  of  Arannah's  discourse.),  see  "Text. 
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and  Gram."— TR.]. -And  Araunah  said  to  the 
king ;  before  this  we  must  suppose  a  pause,  or 
the  repetition  of  the  announcing  formula  ["Arau 
nah  said"],  without  intervening  discourse,  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  following  wish 
is  sharply  marked  off  from  what  precedes  as  a 
word  of  special  significance  and  wholly  new  con 
tent.  "The  phrase 'and  he  said'  is  frequently 
repeated,  where  the  same  person  continues  to 
speak,  see  xv.  4,  25,  27"  (Keil).  The  Lord 
thy  God  accept  thee;  the  verb  is  used  of  the 
acceptance  of  persons  by  God  in  connection  with 
prayer  and  offering.  Job  xxxiii.  2t> ;  K/.ek.  xx. 
40,41;  xliii.  27;  Jer.  xiv.  12;  so  also  here  in 
reference  to  the  offering  that  David  proposes 
making.  Sept.,  Syr.,  Aral),  have  "The  Lord 
bless  thee;"  Bottcher  proposes  to  combine  these 
texts  and  read :  "the  Lord  thy  God  accept  and 
bless  thee,"  after  Gen.  xlix.  25;  Numb.  vi.  24 
fiqq. ;  Ps.  Ixvii.  2  [1]. — Ver.  24.  David  does  not 
accept  Araunah's  offered  gift  (which  exhibits  him 
as  a  propertied  man),  because  the  offering  would 
seem  incomplete  in  his  eyes  if  it  wen;  not  his  own 
property  that  he  offered.— For  fifty  shekels  of 
silver;  Chron. :  "shekels  of  <jold  in  weight  x/r 
hundred.1'  There  would  be  room  for  the  supposi 
tion  of  an  intentional  exaggeration  in  Chronicles 
(Thenius),  onlv  "  if  it  were  certain  that  the  Chro 
nicler  had  before  him  our  present  text  of  Samuel  '' 
(Bertheau).  Bochurt  [approved  by  Bib.-Com.~\, 
holds  that  the  word  (r|?3)  means  here  not  '*  sil 
ver"  but  in  general  "  wonnj"  that  David  paid 
money,  fifty  shekels  in  gold-pieces,  and,  as  gold 
was  worth  twelve  times  as  much  as  silver,  this  was 
=  GOO  shekels  in  silver  [according  to  Boehart, 
Chron.  (ver.  25)  reads:  "shekels  of  gold  of 
the  weight  (value)  of  000  (silvershekels)."—  Tu.  ] ; 
but  this  contradicts  the  texts  of  both  Sam.  and 
Chron.  We  have  to  suppose  a  corruption  of  text 
here.  Keil  properly  points  out  that,  comparing 
the  price  (400  silver  shekels)  that  Abraham  gave 
for  a  burial-place  (Gen.  xxiii.  15),  and  especially 
the  smaller  value  of  land  in  his  day,  the  price 
here  stated,  50  shekels  of  silver  (about  80  Ameri 
can  dollars)  seems  too  small.  [However,  Abra 
ham's  purchase  was  much  greater  in  extent  than 
this  (Bib.-Com.),  and  peculiar  circumstances  may 
here  have  affected  the  price.  The  sum  mentioned 
in  Chron.  seems  too  large,  but  of  this  we  cannot 
very  well  judge.  Some  suppose  that  the  50  she 
kels  were  paid  for  the  materials  of  the  offering, 
and  600  for  the  ground  (see  note  \\\Kib.  Com.  on 
1  Chron.  xxi.  25) ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  hint  in 
the  narrative.  We  cannot  with  certainty  recover 
the  true  numbers. — TK.] 

Ver.  25.  The  building  of  the  altar  and  the  pre 
sentation  of  the  oflcring  is  the  work  of  humble 
and  obedient  faith,  whereby  David  testifies  anew 
his  complete  devotion  of  heart  and  life  to  the 
Lord.  The  burnt-offer  inq  precedes,  because  by  it 
expiation  is  made,  and  God's  favor,  as  Araunah 
wished  for  David,  restored ;  comp.  Lev.  i.  3,  4 
"  for  his  acceptance  before  Jehovah  "  (comp.  ver. 
23).  Thereon  follows  the  peace-  and  thank-offering 
(Shdamim).  It  assumes  God's  favor  and  the  peace 
ful  relation  between  Him  and  man,  and  on  the 
ground  of  this  relation,  expresses  thanks  for  di 
vine  kindnesses  already  received  or  hereafter  to  IKJ 
received  (comp.  Oehler  in  Ilcrz.  X.  637).— After 
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p.  ace-offerings  "  the  Sept.  adds  :  "  Ami  Solomon 
made  an  addition  to  the  altar  afterwards,  f<.r  it 
was  little  at  first."  It  must  IK,'  left  undetermined 
whether  the  Alexandrian  translators  found  thene 
words  in  their  text,  they  U-ing  an  addition  by  an 
,-ditor  or  scribe  I  Then,  i,  (.r  added  them  by  wav  of 
explanation.  Certainly  the  place  on  Araunah's 
threshing-floor,  where  David  built  the  altar  and 
continued  to  oiler,  is  the  consecrated  sj>ot  that  he 
I'hotfe  for  the  Temple,  and  on  which  Solomon 
built  it  1  Chron.  xxi.  27  —  xxii.  1  )  ;  and  this  ad 
dition  of  the  Sept.  agrees  with  the  -tatemeut  of 
.losephus,  that  Araunah's  thre^hini;  Iloor  W:L*  on 
the  hill  afterwanls  occupied  by  the  Temple  (so 
Grotius). — Chr.  Rosi-n  has  attempted  to  prove  the 
identitv  of  this  threshing-floor  on  Moriah  (comp. 
Arnold  in  II,  r:.  XV  111.  r,25 .,  witli  th,-  sa.-ml 
rock  in  the  present  Mosque es-Sakni,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple  \\'-,rh>  nlilntt  drr 
Johanniter-Ordcns-Halley  l>raml.  Jahry.  l.^tJO  in  the 
liciUwe  to  No.  12). 


HISTORICAL    AND   THEOLOGICAL. 

1.  Thegrave  .»•('/«  of  proud  Relf-cxaltation,  which 
David  and  the  people  of  Israel  here  bad  in  r-,m- 
mnn,    pr&supponed    the    elevation    to    viejorv   and 
power   that  God    had    bestowed    bv    Hi*   'inn-inn.* 
inii/lit,  and   its  cinwijnrnct'   Wits  the   /'»</<///<' ;i/   that 
revealed  God's  anger  against  the  |n.TVcrsioii  of 
His  favors  into  plans  of  nclj-aijqraiulizfmt  nt.  ( iod's 
In, nor  does  not  permit  a  kinir  and    peopl,-   to  -c-rk 
tlu-ir  own  honor  in  the  power  conferred  by  Him. 
The  dim*  of  f/Wx  kinyduni  cannot,  according  to 
( iod's  laws   of  moral    order,    be  abridged   or   ob 
scured  with    impunity  by  the  aims  and   purposes 
of  human  pride.    ( iod's  judgments  fail  not  a^ain-t 
fa  he  national    honor  and   ambition*,  -elf  Decking 
pride  of  rulers,  as  i*  shown  by  the  history  not  only 
of  Israel,  but  of  all  nation-  to  tin-  pn-«-ut  time. 

2.  That  God,  angrv  with    l.-rad,   //*'•/'••«  to   the 
<in  of  numbering  the  pcopl.-,  and  tln-n  pitinxhf* 
it,  is  no  contradiction  according  to  the  theology 
of  the  Old  Testament    <.J.  Miiller.    L</<rr   r<m  <l.r 
Siitvle  I.:>22),since  inciting  to -in  doe-  n«>t  set  :t-ide 
the  holding  one   re*j«onsible   for   it.      Man's  free 
will  is  not  destroyed   by  the  divine  will,  and   the 
punishment    of   the    righteous   <  iod    pn'-uppos*-* 
man's  guilt.      Immersed  in  the  thought  of  God's 
all-fulfilling  efficiency,  the  human  mind  do«*  not 
indeed  refer  to  it  "evil   a*   well   a*  good"    i  Miil 
ler,  nf>i  supra  i,  for  Old  Testament  theology   is  far 
from  presenting  the  divine  causality  in   this  like 
attitude  to  good  and   evil  ;   but   the  ilii-ins  activity 
(in  its  punitive  manifestations)  is  referred  to  the 
external  nnxlnction  of  evil  (already  present  a.*  nn 
inward  fact  of  man's  free  will,  opposed  lo  God'« 
will),  in  so  far  as  the  circumstances  that  produce 
and  incite  to  sin  exist  under  God'*  government, 
and  are  used  by  Him  as  means  to  develop  man'* 
sin  for  the  ends  of  His  punitive  righteousness. 
Rut  also,  apart  from  the  external  realization  of 
sin.  God  gives  man,  who  freely  harden*  himself 
in  sin,  ow  to  the  judgment  of  the  conMfjurnct  of 
his  sin ;  liom.  i.  28. — "  There  i*  here  not  mere 
permission,  but  real  action  on  (iod's  part,  ana 
such   as   every   one   may  see  in  his  own  expe 
riences.     He  that  allows  the  sinful  disposition  to 
rise  within  him  is,  however  much  he  may  strive 
against  it,  inevitably  involved  in  the  sinful  deed, 
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which   draws   down    the    requiting   judgment" 
(Hengst,  Hist.  II.  130). 

3.  The  root  of  the  sin  in  this  census  is  already 
laid  bare  in  the  word  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
numbering  of  the  people.     Hengstenberg  excel 
lently  remarks  (ubi  sup.  129) :  "  If  David's  eye 
had  been  clear,  he  would  have  seen  in  God's  law 
the  special  reference  to  the  danger  attending  the 
numbering  of  the  people.     In  Ex.  xxx.  11  sq.  it 
is   enjoined   that   in  the   census   every  Israelite 
shall    pay    expiatory  money,    '  that   there    be   no 

Elague  among  them  when  they  are  numbered ;' 
y  this  money  they  are,  as  it  were,  ransomed 
from  the  death  that  they  incurred  by  proud  con 
ceit.  It  recalls  the  danger  of  forgetting  human 
weakness,  that  so  easily  arises  when  the  indivi 
dual  feels  himself  a  member  of  a  powerful  whole. 
Even  the  slightest  movement  of  national  pride  (it 
is  an  important  lesson  for  all  times)  is  sin  against 
God,  which,  if  not  vigorouslv  repelled,  involves 
the  nation  in  the  judgment  of  God.  Indeed  the 
Romans  with  a  similar  feeling  made  an  expia 
tory  offering  when  they  took  the  census." — The 
greatness  of  David's  guilt  increases  with  the 
maintained  opposition  of  his  will  to  the  voice 
of  God,  which  he  hears  in  Joab's  word,  whereby 
his  conscience  ought  to  have  been  awakened. 
The  degree,  of  man's  guilt  against  God  rises  with 
the  maintained  determination  of  the  will  against 
conscience  in  the  inner  life,  with  the  outward 
resolution  to  act,  with  the  rejection  of  counsel  and 
instruction,  whereby  the  attainment  of  better 
knowledge  is  frustrated,  and  with  the  final  per 
formance  of  the  evil  determination  in  spite  of 
protest  and  opposition  from  within  and  from 
without. 

4.  The  various  steps  whereon  God  leads  men 
that  yield  their  conscience  to  His  Spirit  to  ever 
deeper  humility  in  sincere  penitence  are  mirrored 
in  this  history  of  David's  repentance.     First  God 
rouses  David  from  his  sleep  of  conscience  and  secu 
rity  by  the  result  of  his  boastful  antigodly  under 
taking,  so  that  '' his  heart  smote  him"   (comp.  for 
this  expression,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  6),  that  is,  his  con 
science  chastised  him.     So  he  comes  to  know  that 
he  has  sinned  and  how  soreli/,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  foolishness  of  his  sin,  and  to  pray  for  forgive 
ness  (ver.   10).     But  to  the  inward  voice  of  his 
smiting  conscience  is  added  the  voice  of  the  word 
of  God,  which  comes  to  him  from  without  through 
the  prophet  Gad  with  the  announcement  of  puni 
tive  righteousness.      The   penitence   of  the   heart 
proves  itself  in  humble  submission  to  God's  pun 
ishing  hand,  whence  David  instead  of  the  asked- 
for   pardon  takes   without   murmuring   the   an 
nouncement  of  punishment,  and  in  the  uncondi 
tional    trustful   self  abandonment   to   God's   mercy 
(ver.  14).     Under  the  sorrowful  experience  of 
punishment  the  feeling  of  personal  guilt  is  deep 
ened,  wherefore  he  acknowledges  himself  and  his 
house  alone  to  be  the  proper  object  of  the  divine 
punitive  justice  (ver.  17).     Having  suffered  him 
self  to  be  led  thus  far  on  the  path  of  penitence  by 
God's  hand,  he  encounters  the  prophetically  an 
nounced  divine  mercy,  which  stops  the  punishment 
(ver.  18),  and  gives  proof  of  the  renewed  obedience 
rising  from  the  depths  of  true  penitence,  in  the 
deed  (commanded  by  the  Lord)  of  faith  and  de 
votion  of  his  whole  life  to  him   (ver.   19  sq.). 
David's  repentance  is  finished  and  confirmed  by 


the  building  of  the  altar,  and  his  offering  on  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah. 

On  the  same  spot  where  once  Abraham,  the 
possessor  of  the  primeval  promises  of  salvation, 
presented  the  sacrifice  of  his  faith  and  obedience 
to  the  Lord,  the  royal  bearer  of  the  Messianic 
promises  presents  his  burnt-offering  and  thank- 
offering,  and  therewith  consecrates  the  spot,  on 
which  his  son  was  to  build  a  house  as  the  Lord's 
dwelling  amid  His  people,  and  this  on  the  ground 
of  his  experience  of  sin-forgiving  grace  and  divine 
mercy  that  puts  an  end  to  punitive  justice. — 
Ilengstenberg :  "  It  is  very  remarkable  that  be 
fore  the  outward  foundations  of  the  Temple  were 
laid,  God's  forgiving  mercy  was  by  God  factually 
declared  to  be  its  spiritual  foundation." 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

The  glory  of  God  shows  itself  in  the  life  of  His 
people,  not  only  through  His  abounding  grace  but 
also  through  His  holy  wrath,  whose  fire  is  kindled 
by  the  sins  into  which  they  fall  through  the 
temptations  of  their  own  flesh  or  of  the  world 
without. — No  height  of  the  life  of  faith  in  the 
pious  secures  from  a  deep  fall ;  the  richer  the 
possession  of  salvation  which  they  have  received 
through  divine  grace,  the  greater  the  loss  if  they 
do  not  preserve  it  or  wish  in  self-exaltation  to 
boast  of  it  as  their  own  acquirement. — The  per 
verse  self-will  of  man  is  the  fountain  of  all  sin; 
its  guilt  is  not  removed  when  through  God's  ac 
tion,  the  evil  breaks  forth  from  this  fountain,  and 
becomes  a  deed  of  disobedience  to  His  holy  will ; 
God's  manifestations  of  grace  often  become,  to 
man  fallen  into  carnal  security,  the  occasion  of 
grievous  acts  of  sin. — God  would  annihilate  the 
free  will  of  man  if  he  did  not  allow  the  sin,  which 
through  that  free  will  has  already  become  an  in 
ner  deed  of  the  heart,  to  work  itself  out  in  its 
consequences  ;  but  He  does  not  allow  this  to  hap 
pen  without  first  sending  forth  to  men  the  voice 
of  warning,  and  the  call  to  turn  from  the  way  on 
which  with  the  sinful  resolve  they  have  entered. 
— If  God's  exhortation  and  warning  has  been 
uttered  in  vain  through  man's  word,  His  voice 
afterwards  makes  itself  heard  so  much  the  more 
loudly  through  the  accusation  of  what  is  called 
an  evil  conscience,  but  should  properly  be  called 
a  good  conscience. 

The  smitings  with  which  God  visits  His  people, 
when  they  have  strayed  into  the  ways  of  sin,  are 
1)  those  of  conscience,  in  view  of  the  goodness  of 
God  which  became  the  occasion  or  subject  of  self- 
exaltation  ;  2)  Those  of  the  word  of  God,  in  view 
of  the  holiness  of  His  will  against  which  they 
have  sinned ;  and  3)  Those  of  outward  chastisement, 
through  sufferings  in  which  punitive  justice  ex 
erts  itself.— -Whom  does  the  heart  smite  for  his  sins? 
Him  who  1)  Lets  his  heart  be  smitten  by  God's 
earnestness  and  goodness,  and  takes  to  heart  the 
greatness  of  his  sin  in  contrast  to  God's  loving- 
kindness;  2)  Eecognizes  his  sin,  in  the  light  of 
God's  word,  as  a  transgression  of  His  holy  will ; 
and  3)  Maintains  in  his  sinning  and  in  spite  of  it 
the  fundamental  direction  of  his  heart  towards  the 
living  God,  and  has  been  preserved  from  falling 
away  into  complete  unbelief.—  True  and  hearty 
repentance  is  preserved  in  the  life  of  God's  children, 
1)  In  the  penitent  confession  of  their  sin  and 
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guilt,  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  2)  In  flee 
ing  for  refuge  to  the  forgiving  grace  of  God,  3) 
In  humbly  bowing  under  the  punitive  justice  of 
God,  and  4)  In  a  confidence,  which  even  amid 
divine  judgments  does  not  waver,  in  the  deliver 
ing  mercy  of  God. — The  gradual  succession  in  the 
inner  life  of  a  penitent  sinner  under  the  chasten- 
ings  of  God's  love  :  1 )  Re-proving  conscience,  2) 
Penitent  confession,  3)  Hearty  praver  for  forgive 
ness,  4)  Humble  bowing  beneath  the  punishment 
imposed,  5)  Unreserved  submission  to  the  divine 
mercy. — Conduct  of  an  honestly  penitent  UK  in  bc- 
ncatk  the  blows  of  God's  chastening  hand:  1)  He 
boivs  his  head  under  the  divine  judgment,  yet 
(Joes  not  lose  his  head;  2)  He  is  silent  before 
the  word  of  God  which  judges  him,  that  the  Lord 
alone  may  be  justified,  yet  his  mouth  does  not 
remain  closed,  but  opens  itself  for  the  one  word 
he  has  to  utter,  "Take  away  the  ini<Miitv  of 
thy  servant;"  3)  He  is  grieved  in  heart  in  view 
of  the  punishment  he  has  deserved  from  the 
divine  justice,  yet  he  does  not  cast  away  his  con 
fidence,  but  places  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
divine  mercy. — "J/m-i/  rejoices  over  judgment:1'  1  ) 
The  penitent  man  casts  himself  into  the  arms  of 
(Jod's  mercy;  "2)  Mercy  falls  into  the  arms  of 
justice,  in  order  to  stav  its  blows;  punitive  justice 
must  yield  to  mercy  at  the  command  of  the  Lord, 
"It  is  enough:  stay  now  thv  hand." — Hear  <in 
altar  unto  the  Lord!  1)  In  obedience  to  the  Lord's 
command  (vers.  18,  19);  2)  With  dedication  of 
thyself,  and  what  is  thine  to  the  Lord's  honor 
(vcrs.  21-24) ;  3)  For  the  continual  presentation 
of  spiritual  otlerings,  which  are  acceptable  to  tin- 
Lord  (vers.  23,  24);  and  4)  For  the  reception  of 
the  highest  gift  of  grace,  peace  with  the  pro 
pitiated  God. 

OsiANDER:  Even  the  holiest  people  may  some 
times  be  overtaken  by  their  corrupt  flesh  (  Horn, 
vii.  18). — SCHLIER:  After  David  bad  given  up 
his  heart  to  evil  thoughts,  the  Lord  gave  occasion 
and  opportunity  for  these  evil  thoughts  to  break 
forth  unto  the  punishment  of  the  king  as  well  as 
of  his  whole  people.  Much  depends,  for  the  un 
derstanding  of  the  following  history,  upon  our 
not  forgetting  this  concealed  background,  upon 
our  keeping  well  in  view,  on  the  one  hand  the 
Lord's  wrath  against  Israel,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  king's  evil  thoughts. — [HALL:  O  the 
wondrous,  and  yet  just  ways  of  the  Almighty! 
Because  Israel  hath  sinned,  therefore  David  shall 
sin,  that  Israel  may  be  punished;  because  God  is 
angry  with  Israel,  therefore  David  shall  anger 
Him  more,  and  strike  Himself  in  Israel,  and  Is 
rael  through  Himself. — TR.]— F.  W.  KRUM- 
MACIIER  :  Despite  all  the  purifying  processes 
through  which  we  have  passed,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  sinful  to  he  named  that  cannot,  even 
though  conquered,  come  up  in  us  afresh  in  the 
way  of  temptation.  The  most  assured  Christian, 
if  his  eyes  are  not  blinded,  never  attains  the 
consciousness  that  now  he  can  stand  justified 
before  God  in  his  own  virtue. — [HALL  :  The 
Spirit  of  God  elsewhere  ascribes  this  motion  to 
Satan,  which  here  it  attributes  to  God;  both  had 
their  hand  in  the  work ;  God  by  permission, 
Satan  by  suggestion  ;  God  as  a  Judge,  Satan  as 
an  enemy;  God  as  in  a  just  punishment  for  sin, 
Satan  as  in  an  act  of  sin  ;  God  in  a  wise  ordina 


tion  of  it  to  good;  Satan  in  a  malicious  intent 
of  confusion. — TR.] 

Vers.  2-4.  DLSSKLHOKF:  Even  on  the  heights 
of  life  in  God,  the  favored  one  remain*  the 
child  of  Adam.  The  jubilant  cry,  "affording  to 
my  righteousness,"  may  easily  become  the  boast, 
"OH  arniunt  of  my  righteousness." — STAKKK: 
When  kings  and  princes  fall  into  sin,  that  meanH 
much  ;  let  us  then  not  forget  to  pray  lor  them, 
that  God  may  preserve  them  il  Tim.  ii.  2i. — 
SCHLIKK:  Pride  stieks  in  the  flesh  and  bl<x>l  of 
us  all  ;  and  the  ditlcrenee  is  only  whether  pride 
has  power  over  us,  or  whether  we  rein  in  ;ind 
subjugate  pride.  Either  tlxm  slayesi  pride,  or 
pride  slays  thee. — [II.u.l.:  Those  actions  which 
are  in  themselves  indill'erent,  receive  either  their 
life,  or  their  bane,  from  the  intentions  <»f  the 
agent.  Moses  nuinbcreth  the  ]*•(, p|(-  with  thank*, 
David  with  displeasure.  -Tit.)  —  I>i><i:i.n<>FK  : 
Humility  wishes  not  to  know  what  it  i-  and 
possesses  and  has  done.  AS  -o,,n  a-  tin-  human 
heart  wishes  to  count  the  fruit-  it  has  brought,  iu 
trophies  and  its  bootv,  piles  up  before  it>«-lf  the 
proofs  of  its  faith  and  /eal,  and  contemplate* 
them  with  pleasure,  humility  i-  flown,  pride  hits 
returned.  From  pride  there  imm<-dialelv  arises 

self-satisfied     boa.-ting Then     the  *  necond 

step  also  is  soon  taken  that  the  man  no  longer 
trusts  in  the  invisible  gracious  (  iod.  luit  hold*  flesh 
for  his  arm,  and  iti  his  heart  turns  awav  from  the 
Lord. — that  he  wishes  to  see  and  calculate,  and 
no  longer  to  live  bv  faith. 

Yer.  1<>.  .1.  LAN«.K:  < iod,  the  great  and  uni 
versal  judge  of  the  world,  .-till  holds  as  it  wen; 
llis  secret  inferior  court  in  the  conscience  of  the 
man,  and  summons  him  continually  bef»re  his 
superior  court  '  Koin.  ii.  !•"•,  1'i  . —  1'.  \V.  Ki;fM- 
MACHKK.  As  thesun  always  again  breaks  through 
the  clouds  that  veiled  it,  -o  the  con-eieiice  once 
awakened  and  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  (iod, 
however  darkened  and  ensnared  it  may  be,  ever 
victorious! v  comes  forth  again,  and  anew  makes 
efficient  its  judicial  office.  —  DISSKI.HOFK  :  Hefore 
<  iod  came  with  the  punishment,  before  He  showed 
him  his  sin  from  without,  David's  own  conscience 
rose  up  strong  and  living,  and  left  him  no  peace 
till  he  had  poured  out  his  guilt-laden  heart  in 
sincere  and  earnest  confcs.-ion,  and  had  suppli 
cated  forgiveness  of  his  misdeed. —  FK  ARXI»T: 
How  a  man  behaves  after  his  fault,  whether  he 
persists  in  it,  stands  to  his  pur|x>se,  seeks  to  carry 
through  his  self-will  and  follows  it  out  con 
sistently  to  the  utmost,  or  whether  he  enters  into 
himself,  humbles  him-clf,  rcjk-nts,  takes  back, 
and  supplicates  forgiveness — that  is  the  proof  and 
the  touch-stone  for  the  true  state  of  the  heart. 
The  former  course  is  indeed  apparent  progrww, 
but  a  progress  that  leads  to  hell  ;  the  latter  i-*  ap 
parently  going  backward,  but  going  bark  to 
heaven  and  blessedness. 

Vers.  11-13.  STARKE:  God  is  not  swift  to 
punish,  but  corrects  in  measure,  only  that  we  may 
not  reckon  ourselves  innocent  ( Jer.  xxx.  11  > 
God  is  also  Lord  over  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
and  has  everything  therein  under  His  govern 
ment  (Matt.  x.  29).— FR.  ARSDT:  With  Hi« 
children  the  Lord  is  very  exact.  He  i«  milder 
towards  them,  but  also  stricter  than  towards 
others.  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  Him  much 
also  is  required.—?.  W.  KRUMMACHEB:  The 
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power  to  endure  ills  in  proportion  as  they  seem 
divine  manifestation  of  grace  should  not  serve  to 
obscure  the  divine  justice. — DISSELHOFF  :  Here 
lies  the  sinner  a  night  in  confession  and  supplica 
tion,  and  in  the  morning  God  sends  him — punish 
ment,  and  therewith  no  syllable  of  grace  and  for 
giveness  !  We  observe  it  with  trembling.  To  the 
deeply  ruined,  and  long-lost  child  the  father  runs 
with  open  arms  to  meet  him,  and  presses  him  to 
his  heart.  Yet  when  the  favored  one,  who  has 
tasted  the  power  of  atonement,  loses  himself,  when 
he  makes  the  goodness  of  God  a  subject  of  ar 
rogance  and  presumptuousncss,  then  the  Lord 
comes  upon  the  penitent  with  the  sharp  edge 
of  His  sword. — He  must  punish,  the  eternal  God, 
when  He  seees  that  the  old  nature  is  too  tough 
in  the  new  man,  too  deep-rooted  and  grown  with 
His  growth  .  .  .  but  above  all  must  He  then  come 
with  the  sword,  when  His  grace  and  His  gifts 
have  been  made  the  cause  of  the  self-exaltation. 

Vers.  14  sqq.  CRAMER  :  Nowhere  have  we  a 
better  refuge  in  extremities  than  in  the  gracious 
hands  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  xc.  1;  xci.  1  sqq.). — S. 
SCHMID  :  The  mercy  of  man  is  nothing  in  com 
parison  with  the  divine  mercy. — F.  W.  KRUM- 
MACHER  :  David  is  conscious  that  the  Lord  "  cor 
rects  His  people  in  measure,"  and  the  cup  of  His 
holy  wrath,  where  He  neither  can  nor  should 
spare  them,  He  never  extends  to  them  without 
adding  hidden  manifestations  of  grace,  while  men, 
even  where  they  are  the  executioners  of  God's 
judgments,  too  easily  mistake  their  position  as 
instruments,  and  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  merci 
ful  moderation  that  were  assigned  them,  and  give 
free  course  in  their  bosom  to  the  spirits  of  rage 
and  vengeance. — [HALL  :  The  Almighty,  that 
had  fore-determined  his  judgment,  refers  it  to 
David's  will  as  fully  as  if  it  were  utterlv  unde 
termined.  God  had  resolved,  yet  David  may 
choose :  that  infinite  wisdom  hath  foreseen  the  very 
will  of  His  creature ;  which,  while  it  freely  inclines 
itself  to  what  it  had  rather,  unwittingly  wills  that 
which  was  fore-appointed  in  heaven. — TR.] 

Ver.  16.  SCHLIER  :  The  Lord  our  God  is  a  con 
suming  fire  to  the  sinner,  and  punishes,  when  it 
must  be,  with  frightful  earnestness,  so  that  it  goes 
through  marrow  and  bone;  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  awful  judgments  the  Lord  thinks  of  mercy. 
He  pities  us — that  is  the  only  reason  why  He 
thinks  of  mercy. — FR.  ARXDT  :  O  miracle  of 
mercy !  Thus  does  the  Lord  in  compassion  cut 
short  the  punishment,  when  we  bow  !  Thus  says 
He,  It  is  enough,  when  the  evil  has  first  begun  to 
unfold  its  devastating  effects !  Thus  before  the 
eyes  of  His  omniscience  and  His  compassion  do 
need  and  help,  beginning  and  end,  wonderfully 
come  together ! — Ver.  17.  F.  W.  KRUMMACHER: 
Not  from  the  virtues  of  God's  children,  but  from 
their  tears  for  their  faults,  shines  upon  us  the  no 
blest  silver  light  of  their  new  life. — SCHLIER  : 
We  are  willing  to  confess  our  sin,  to  acknowledge 
ourselves  guilty,  to  be  nothing,  just  nothing  in 
our  own  eyes,  and  we  may  certainly  yet  experience 
in  ourselves  also  that  to  the  humble  the  Lord 
always  given  grace. — [On  this  verse  JOHN  WES 
LEY  has  a  sermon. — HALL  :  These  thousands  of 
Israel  were  not  so  innocent,  that  they  should  only 
perish  for  David's  sin  :  their  sins  were  the  mo 
tives  both  of  this  sin  and  punishment ;  besides  the 
respect  of  David's  offence,  they  die  for  themselves. 


— HENRY  :  Most  people,  when  God's  judgments 
are  abroad,  charge  others  with  being  the  cause  of 
them,  and  care  not  who  falls  by  them,  so  they 
can  escape;  but  David's  penitent  and  public  spirit 
was  otherwise  affected.  As  became  a  penitent,  he 
is  severe  upon  his  own  faults,  while  he  extenuates 
those  of  the  people. — TR.] 

Vers.  18  sqq.  STARKE  :  Teachers  must  not  go 
before  God  sends  them  (Jer.  xxiii.  21). — CRA 
MER:  As  God  is  beginning  to  punish,  He  also 
thinks  how  He  wishes  to  end. — SCHLIER:  The 
repentance  that  comes  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heart  works  great  miracles ;  repentance  draws 
down  God's  grace,  repentance  finds  nothing  but 
peace  and  blessing.  The  more  repentance,  so 
much  the  more  blessing — that  holds  true  for  heart 
and  house,  and  also  for  land  and  people. — DISSEL- 
HOFF:  Where  the  Lord  punishes  His  people,  He 
blesses.  Where  He  chastens  is  the  door  of  hea 
ven,  there  is  His  countenance,  there  He  beholds, 
there  He  builds  His  tabernacle  of  peace. — Vers. 
19  sqq.  S.  SCHMID  :  One  prophet  must  hearken  to 
another  (1  Cor.  xiv.  22).— Vers.  22-24.  [HALL: 
Two  frank  hearts  are  well  met ;  David  would  buy ; 
Araunah  would  give.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  de 
votion  in  a  niggardly  heart;  as  unto  dainty  pa 
lates,  so  to  the  godly  soul,  that  tastes  sweetest  that 
costs  most:  nothing  is  dear  enough  for  the  Creator 
of  all  things.  It  is  an  heartless  piety  of  those  base- 
minded  Christians  that  care  only  to  serve  God  good- 
chcap.-TR.] — WUERT.  B.:  Penitent  and  believing 
praver,  and  obedience  to  God's  command,  can  ac 
complish  much  (Ps.  cxlv.  18;  James  v.  16). 

F.  W.  KRUMMACHER  :  Were  God's  faithfulness 
no  more  unchanging  towards  us  than  ours  towards 
Him,  what  would  become  of  us  all  ?  With  this 
humble  confession  we  draw  near  to  contemplate 
this  new  judicial  proceeding  between  Jehovah  and 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  inquire  into  its  subject,  its 
course,  and  its  issue. 

On  the  whole  chapter,  J.  DISSELIIOFF:  How 
God  meets  the  presumptuousncss  of  His  favored  ones: 
1)  Pie  comes  upon  them  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword ;  2)  His  sword  is  not  to  kill,  but  to  loose 
the  chains  of  pride ;  3)  Where  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  has  done  its  work,  there  He  builds  His  tem 
ple  of  peace. 

[Ver.  1.  Vengeance  against  a  nation  often  comes 
through  the  infatuation  of  its  rulers. — The  sin  of 
national  pride  and  vain-glory.  "  Fourth  of  July 
oratory"  may  be  something  worse  than  bad  rhe 
toric. — Ver.  3.  Good  advice  from  a  bad  man. 
Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  Luke  xvi.  8.  Much  of 
life's  best  wisdom  lies  in  knowing  how  to  take 
advice. — Ver.  10.  Delusion  lasting  throughout 
the  process  of  performing  the  wrong  deed,  and 
ceasing  the  moment  the  deed  is  done. — Often, 
alas !  is  there  occasion  to  say,  in  bitterness  and 
shame,  What  a  fool  I  have  been  I — Ver.  10,  com 
pared  with  xxii.  20  sqq.  There,  rewarded  be 
cause  righteous  and  wise ;  here,  seeks  to  be  for 
given  because  sinful  and  foolish. — TR.] 

[Vers.  1 2, 13.  How  sad  a  consequence  of  sin  and 
folly,  when  there  is  left  to  us  only  a  "choice  of 
evils,"  yea,  a  choice  amid  terrible  calamities. — 
Which  do  we  find  harder  to  bear,  which  bring 
ing  more  wholesome  discipline,  our  less  violent 
but  long-continued  distresses,  or  those  which  are 
briefer  and  more  intense  ? — Ver.  14.  It  is  always 
easier  to  endure  ills  in  proportion  as  they  seein 
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more  directly  and  exclusively  providential,  with 
the  least  possible  intervention  of  human  agency. 
— Ver.  17.  It  is  a  very  bitter  reflection  to  a  good 
man,  that  his  folly  and  nin  should  have  brought 
evil  upon  others.  And  what  sin  or  folly  ever  fails 
to  have  such  a  result,  directly  or  indirectly?— 
Ver.  24.  People  often  say,  "You  can  give  "that 
and  never  feel  it."  If  this  be  true,  then  a  devout 
man  ought  to  give  more,  till  he  </<;<-.s  feel  it.  Here, 
only  what  costs  will  pay.  The  widow's  mite  w:is 
felt  deeply,  for  it  was  all  she  had.— Chap.  xxiv. 
1)  David's  sin.  2)  His  self-reproach  and  confes 
sion.  3)  His  punishment.  4)  His  supplication 
and  expiatory  ottering.  5j  His  forgiveness.— Tii.J 


[Upon  the  Life  of  David,  the  following  eroupn 

j  of  topics  may  aid,  by  way  of  suggestion,  in  d\> 

vising  some  series  of  sermon*.— David  as  hlK.p. 

herd,   warrior,   father,    king,    psalmist.—  Ihivid'* 

conflicts:  with  the  enemies  of  his  fK-k,  (iuliath 

Saul,  the  Philistines  in  general,  Alwaloiii    him- 

i  self.  —  David's/,-,-'/.//.,:  Samu.-l,  Jonathan,  Alii.ue- 

lech,  Achish,  Joab,  Nathan,  lltai,    Hu.-hai,    P.ar- 

xillai,  his   own   H.ns,  and    h. •»{    frit-mi  of  ail,   tin; 

Lord  <  iod.   -David's  early   piety,  Aeries  of  great 

sins,   bitter   repentance,   Hubsequent    clm.-u-niiigs 

hope    in  death. —  David'-  impiil.j  \vne>>,  g,  nero- 

sity,  penitence,  trust  in  (Jud,  gratitude,  delight  in 

,  worship.— Ta.1 
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ANCIENT  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL. 


THE  Hebrew  text  of  "Samuel  "  is  in  the  main 
well  supported  by  internal  and  external  evidence. 
Yet  the  biographical  and  statistical  character  of 
the  narrative  has  exposed  it  more  than  any  other 
of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
textual  corruption:  it  is  sometimes  inaccurate 
and  unclear  not  only  in  particular  words  and 
expressions,  but  also  in  the  connection  of  its 
parts.  Many  such  cases  are  referred  to  in  the 
Commentary  and  the  Translators  Notes ;  see  1 
Sam.  vi.,  ix.,  xii.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xx.,  xxvi.;  2 
Sam.  iv.,  v.,  xxiii.  and  elsewhere.  For  the  fix 
ing  of  the  I  Feb.  text  we  have  not  the  Manuscript- 
evidence  that  is  available  for  a  book  of  the  New 
Testament.  Though  there  are  known  a  large 
number  of  Hebrew  MSS.  of  "  Samuel,"  they  seem 
all  to  be  conformed  to  the  inasoretic  recension 
(which  was  completed  about  the  sixtli  century 
of  our  era,  but  probably  begun  some  time  before), 
whereby  any  diflerences  that  may  have  existed 
have  vanished.  The  recently  discovered  Odessa 
MSS.  and  those  brought  to  Tight  by  the  Karaite 
Firkowitsch  have  not  up  to  this  time  vielded  any 
readings  of  importance;  the  earlv  dates  of  the 
latter  are  now  called  in  question  by  Strack  and 
Harkavy.  The  various  readings  of  the  Talmud 
and  the  Masora  present  very  slight  diflerences 
from  the  received  text.  Assuming,  then,  the 
possibility  of  text-corruption  from  various  causes, 
we  are  forced  to  examine  the  ancient  Versions 
the  more  carefully  as  almost  the  only  sources  of 
materials  for  text-criticism.  But  while  the  He 
brew  text  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely 


authoritative,  the  text  of  a  version  ha*  to  bo  KU!>- 

jected   to   e-peciallv   searching'  eritiei-m    d>r   two 

reasons:     li   because   the    translator    mav    have 

given   an   incorrect  or  free   rendering,    and   mav 

thus   unintentionally   misrepre.-ent   hi-*   original, 

!  and   2)    because  a   ver-ion    is  expose. I   to  UT*  atcr 

textual  corruption    by   eorreetions    marginal    in- 

I  fiertions,  ct<\\   than  a   MS.   of  the  original,  r-ipo- 

j  cially   in   the  ca.-e   of  tin-   Old   Testament.     The 

intentional  changes  in  our  \\  rsions  are  f.-w  ami 

nsnallv  obvious.      It  ne.il    not   be  remarked  thai 

the  fixing  of  the  text  of  a    \ Vr-ion   -AH  aceunitelv 

a*  possible  must  precede  it*  employment  :LS  an 

j  instrument    of   criticism.      In    order    to    call    the 

j  attention  of  tho-c  that  have  not   u*cd  them  to  lln» 

j  critical  importance  of  the   Ancient  Ycr-ions  and 

I  to  furnish  a  general  guide  in   their  u-e,   the  fol- 

j  lowing    brief  account   of  the    value    of   the    ver- 

sional  material   at   hand  for  the  text-criticism  of 

"Samuel"  is  subjoined. 

I.  The  Greek  Versions. — Of  these  the  only 
one  of  any  sj>ecial  value  is  the  S.-jttua<fint.  which 
represents  a   Hebrew  text  of  c.    K  C.   2<>U,   far 
|  older  than  any  known  Hebrew  manuscript.     For 
an  account  of  the  ( Jn-i-k  MSS.  containing  it  nee 
'  Tischendorf's  Prolerjomrnn  to  his  txlitioii  of  the 
j  Septuagint ;  the  only  readings  generally  acctwi- 
t'le    for  the  Book  of  Samuel  I   are  those  of  the 
Vatican  and   Alexandrian   MSS.,   of  which  the 
latter  is  critically  almost  worthless,   l>ecause  it 
has  evidently  in  many  places  been  correctctl  after 
the  masorctic  Hebrew  text.    Substantially,  there 
fore,   the  Vatican   text   (TLschendorf  s  edition) 
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must  be  adopted  as  the  best  now  obtainable,  but 
must  itself  be  subjected  to  criticism.  The  text 
in  Stier  and  Theile's  Polyglot  is  eclectic,  and  of 
no  critical  value  ;  the  various  readings  of  Holmes 
and  Parsons  are  undigested. 

The  critical  value  of  the  Septuagint   (Vatican 
text)  version  of  "  Samuel :" 

1)  Its   honesty.     It  aims  at  giving  a  faithful 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  which  it  follows  with 
servility,    closely   imitating    Hebrew   idioms   in 
defiance  of  Greek  usage,  rendering  particles  and 
other  words  literally  to  the  exclusion  of  sense, 
and   guessing    at    or   transferring   words   whose 
meaning    was   unknown.      There   are   marginal 
insertions,  double  readings  (see  below)  and  those 
slight  divergencies  that  are  unavoidable  in  a  ver 
sion  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  intentional  misrep 
resentation.     The   translation    does    not    shrink 
from  any  difficulties  in  its  original,  and  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  text  that 
the  Alexandrian  translator  had  before  him. 

2)  Its   freedom  from   halachic,    har/c/adic   and 
euphemistic  elements.     There  is  no  introduction 
of  later   Jewish    legal   prescriptions   (Ilalacha), 
even,  for  instance,  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15,  or  of  le 
gendary    statements    and     superstitious    fancies 
(Haggada).     The  two  supposed  cases  of  the  lat 
ter  cited  by  Frankel  (  Vorstudicn  zu  dcr  Sept.,  pp. 
187,  188),  1  Sam.  xx.  30;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14,  do 
not  warrant  his  interpretation.     In  the  first  pas 
sage  there  is  no  ground  to  assume  in  the  phrase : 
vie  Knpaaiov  avro/j.oAoi'v~LJV  (deserting)  an  allusion 
to  the  story  that  Jonathan's  mother  was  one  of 
the  maidens  carried  oft'  at  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.), 
and  willingly  oll'ered  herself  to  Saul,  nor  does 
the     optiiov     (^pH,     "upright"     (not     "head 
foremost"),   of  the  second  passage  point  to  the 
belief  that  kings  magically  conjured  up  rose  head 
first,  while  ordinary  persons  came  feet-foremost. — 
It  has  no  euphemisms  for  the  avoidance  of  anthro 
pomorphisms  and  unseemly  expressions. 

3)  Its  correctness  as  a  translation.     While  in 
general  it  gives  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  accu 
rately,  it  is  not  merely  lacking   in  smoothness 
and  elegance,  but  shows  a  good  deal  of  looseness 
and  ignorance.     It  not  seldom  misreads  conso 
nants  and  vowels,  mistakes  the  meaning  and  con 
struction  of  words,  and  distorts  the  connection  of 
sentences,  and  thus  sometimes  makes  sad  work 
with  the  sense,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7   (while  2 
Sam.  xxii.  is  well  translated).     It  naturally  badly 
miswrites  proper  names  (apart  from  differences 
in  the   Egyptian  and  Palestinian  pronunciation 
of  Hebrew  words),  but  shows  a  good  acquain 
tance  with  the  syntax  of  the  Hebrew  verb. 

4)  Its  insertions   and    omissions.     While   it   is 
true  that  this  version  of  Samuel  is  to   be  consi 
dered  an  honest  one,  it  must  be  remembered  that- 
ancient  translators  did  not  recognize  the  same 
obligation   to   their  text   that   is   now   felt,    but 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  make  occasional 
deviations  from  it.     Still  our  Version  takes  few 
liberties.     The  shorter  insertions  and  omissions 
(as  of  the  Nominal  or   Pronominal  subject  or 
object,  and  of  explanatory  words  and  phrases)  do 
not  usually  materially  affect  the  sense;  and  they 
are  not  always  to  be  referred  to  the  translator  or 
a  copyist,  but  may  sometimes  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  original  Alexandrian  Hebrew  text.     To 
be  especially  noted  are  the  duplets  or  double  read 


ings,  where  a  second  marginal  rendering  of  a 
passage,  or  a  rendering  from  a  somewhat  differ 
ent  recension  has  gotten  into  the  text ;  sometimes 
also  triplets  or  triple  renderings  are  found,  and 
these  different  renderings  standing  side  by  side 
are  sometimes  combined  into  one  sentence  by  a 
copyist  or  a  corrector.  The  longer  insertions  (1 
Sam.  ii.  10 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  27  ;  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  25)  are  parallel  passages  or  historical 
notices  added  by  a  reader  in  the  margin  and 
then  inserted  in  the  text  by  a  copyist ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  one  of  these  additions  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
25)  was  found  in  the  translator's  Hebrew  text. 
The  more  important  omissions  (1  Sam.  xvii., 
xviii.)  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  Commen 
tary. 

5)  Its  utility  for  the  establishment  of  the  true 
text.  Its  relation  to  our  present  Hebrew  text 
shows  that  it  was  not  translated  from  the  same 
text  that  furnished  the  masoretic  recension.  On 
the  contrary,  it  represents  as  its  original  an  inde 
pendent  Hebrew  text  of  the  2d  or  3d  century  B.  C., 
and  is  therefore  itself  to  be  regarded  as  an  inde 
pendent  authority  for  the  restoration  of  the  original 
Hebrew  of  "Samuel."  As  is  remarked  above, 
its  character  guarantees  its  faithful  rendering  of 
its  Hebrew  original,  and  it  thus  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  a  Hebrew  MS.  older  by  many  hundred 
years  than  any  we  now  possess,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  independent  of  the  masoretic  recen 
sion.  This  is  enough  to  show  its  great  critical 
value. 

The  general  result  of  the  comparison  between 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  "Samuel"  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  former.  Usually  the  Septua 
gint  sustains  the  Hebrew  by  its  agreement  with 
it  (sometimes  with  Kethib,  sometimes  with  Qeri). 
Its  divergences  from  the  Hebrew  do  not  always  or 
generally  make  against  the  latter,  but  in  many 
cases  they  do  give  or  suggest  a  better  text,  in 
stances  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Translator's 
textual  notes;  see,  for  example,  1  Sam.  xiv.,  xviii. 
and  2  Sam.  xiv. 

In  the  study  of  the  Greek  of  Samuel  it  is  re 
commended  that  Schleusner's  Lexicon  of  the  Sep 
tuagint  and  the  Commentaries  of  Thenius,  Bott- 
cher  and  Wellhausen  be  used. 

The  other  Greek  versions  (fragments  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion  and  Symmachus)  represent  very  nearly 
the  present  Hebrew  text,  and,  being  much  later 
than  the  Septuagint  (2d  century  after  Christ), 
have  not  much  critical  value. 

II.  Latin  Versions. — Of  the  Latin  Versions 
the  Old  Latin  (2d  century  after  Christ)  is  a  trans 
lation  of  the  Septuagint,  and  has  therefore  only  a 
secondary  critical  value  as  a  help  in  settling  the 
text  of  the  Septuagint. 

The  translation  of  Jerome,  the  Latin  Vulgate 
(Codex  Amiatinus.  edited  by  Tischendorf )_  was 
made  from  the  Hebrew,  but  not  altogether  inde 
pendently  of  the  Old  Latin.  For  several  reasons 
it  must  be  used  with  caution  in  the  criticism  of 
the  Hebrew  text:  1)  where  it  coincides  with  the 
Septuagint  against  the  Hebrew,  it  is  probable  that 
Jerome  or  a  copyist  has  adopted  the  rendering  of 
the  Old  Latin,  and  it  is  therefore  not  an  inde 
pendent  authority ;  2)  the  Hebrew  text  of  Jerome 
had  probably  received  the  emendations  of  the 
Masorites,  and  is  in  so  far  identical  with  that  of 
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existing  Heb.  MSS.  and  not  an  independent  an-  i 
thority  ;  3)  Jerome's  translation  is  much  freer  [ 
than  that  of  the  Beptuagint,  and  frequently  ob-  ' 
scares  the  exact  form  of  the  Hebrew. 

Still  the  Vulgate  gives  a  certain  control  over 
the  Hebrew,  and  in  some  cases  di tiers  from  both 
Hebrew  and  Greek.      In  such  cases  it  may  repre-  I 
sent  a  variation  in  Jerome's  Ileb.  text  or  a  varia-  I 
tion  in  the  Greek  text  from  which  the  Old  Latin 
was  made. 

III.  The  Syriac  Version. — The  only  known 
Syrian  text  of  "  Samuel  "    is  that  of  the   Peshito 
Version,  given   in   the  Paris  and  London  Poly 
glots  and   Lee's   edition,   and   in  at  least  one  un 
edited  MS.    in   the   British  Museum.*     A  trust 
worthy  text  from  existing  MSS.   is  still  a  deside 
ratum.      For  the  control  of  the  Polyglot  text  and 
that  of  Lee,  we  have  the  various  manuscript-read 
ings  in  Vol.  VI.  of  Walton's   Polyglot,   the  cita 
tions  in  the  works  of  Kphrein   Syrus  and  other 
Syrian  writers,  and   the  Arabic  ver-ion   of  "Sa 
muel"  in  the  London  Polyglot,  which  was   made 
from  the  Peshito  Syriac;   but,  as  the  biblical  quo 
tations  of  the  earlv  Christian  writers  are  often  loose  j 
and  inaccurate  (because  they  quote  fnnu  memory  )  J 
and  the  Arabic  does  not  alwavs  hold  itself  strictly  ! 
to  its  original,  these  authorities  must  be  used  can-  ! 
tiouslv. 

The  Svriac   text  of  "Samuel"   was    made  di 
rectly  from  the  Hebrew,  and  is  in  the   main  a  lit 
eral  and  correct  translation.      Ft  is,   however,  far  ; 
less  useful  than   the   Septuagint  for  the   criticism 
of  the    Hebrew  text  and    the   elucidation   of  its  j 
meaning: 

1)  It  was  probably  not  made  before  the  2d  ecu-  | 
tnrv  of  our  Era,  at  which  time  the  present  ma-o-  ! 
retic  text  had   been  substantially  formed,  and   it  j 
has  in  some  places  perhaps  been  corrected   after 
the  masoretic  recension;  it  is  therefore  of  little 
use  in  reaching  a  pre-masoretic  Hebrew  text. 

2)  It  sometimes  takes  liberties  with  the  Hebrew, 
abridging  or  expanding,  especially  in  obscure  or 
corrupt  passages,  as  1  S.un.  xiii.  .'5,  4;   xiv.  !.">,  2~>, 
20;  xvi.  15, 16 ;  2Sam.  v.  Gs(|. ;   xxi.HJ;  itomits 
a  verse  from  homoeoteleuton,  '2  Sam.  xiii.  IS,  or  a 
part  of  a  verse  from  breviloquence,  2  Sam.  vii.  <>; 
it  entirely  fails  to  catch  a  fine  conception,  a.s  iu  1 
Sam.  xv.  23;  it  miswrites  proper  names,  as   l*h- 
bnthid  2  Sam.  ii.  8,  Kolob  iii.  3,  Adonirnm  xx.  2-1, 
J^dom  for  Aram  2  Sam.  x.  (>,  8,  prophets  for  Abel 
2  Sam.  xx.  18  ;  and  it  sometimes  misunderstands 
the  meaning  and  connection  of  words. 

3)  It  shows  some  connection  with   the  Septua 
gint  and  the  Targum,   though  it  is  hard  to  deter 
mine  the  relation  between  them.     It  sometimes 
agrees  with  the  Septuagint  against  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,  as  in  1  Sam.  i.  24  (a  three-year-old  bul 
lock),  in  the  division  between  chapters  iii.  and 
iv.,  at  the  end  of  2  Sam.  iii.  24  and  in  2  Sam.  xxi. 
9.f     Very  frequently  it  agrees  with  the  Hebrew 


*  Tregelles,  Art.  Versions  in  Smith's  Sibh-Dictionarv. 
Bleck  (Introd.  to  Old  Tr*t.,  Eng.  Trans..  II.  447.  Note) 
SIMMUS  to  have  supposed  that  this  was  a  Hexaplar-Syria*- 
text.  I  have  not  access  to  the  catalogues  of  Syriac 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  the  British  Museum 
by  Payne  Smith  and  W.  Wright,  and  do  not  know  whe 
ther  other  MSS.  of  "  Samuel  "  are  found  amon<  them. 

i  NoMeke  (Zcitschrift  d.  Deutech.  morgcnlanti.  Qcscll- 
srhnft.  XXV.  267)  remarks  that  the  text 'of  the  ancient 
tfyriae  Pentateuch  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  some- 


against  the  Septuagint,  sometimes  varied  (com 
monly  slightly;  from  1  It-brew,  Scptimgint,  anil 
Chaldee,  and  »omeiiiuej»  hliuws  a  general  iigrtf- 
ment  with  the  la.-t,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  !<">  and  1 
Sam.  xvi.  2-'5,  where  it  is  with  Septuaginl  uiul 
C'haldee  against  Hebrew.  It  may  IK-  tii.it  the 
translator  had  th.-  Septuagint  before  him  and  •.<•- 
eosionaily  followed  ii,  or  that  readings  from  the 
Greek  got  from  the  margin  into  the  text.  It  is 
possible  also  that  be  followed  iu  Home  eases  tin- 
same  general  Jcwi-h  heniieuciiiical  tradition  that 
shows  it-elf  in  the  Targum.  1'or 

4  i  There  seem  to  be  in  the  Svriac  a  few  attempt* 
to  avoid  anthropomorphisms  and  un-. «mly  ex 
pressions,  and  a  few  ease-  of  Rabbinical  interpre 
tation.  Tims:  2  Sam  xxiv.  1'i:  "the  Lord  re 
strained  the  Alltel  of  death  who  wa-  -laving  the 
people,  and  said  to  him"  in-lead  <,f  ".lahv.  h  re 
pented  him  of  the  evil  and  .-aid;"  xxiv.  17: 
"havid  said  to  thai  aiiu'el"  in-t. -ad  of  "  llavid 
said  to  .lahveh  ;"  1  Sam.  xxi.  •'>.  »'•  :  "  if  the  %  oimi; 
men  have  kepi  themselves  from  the  oil,  rim.'  cor 
ban).  And  I  >avid  said,  Th.  «.||;-rinu'  i-  l.iwlul  f..r 
us."  In  the  lir-t  clau-.-  th.-Arabi,-  ba-  tin-  full 
explanation:  "  if  the  voung  lilell  have  preserved 
their  vcs.-els  from  impuritv  unlit  for  tho-e  ih.it 
approach  tin-  o!i< -rinur- "  The  oh-eiire  pa--a-_re  - 
Sam.  xxiv.  I"),  i-  rend. -red  by  the  lV-hito:  •'Iroin 
the  morning  to  the  nixth  hour  "  'Hebrew  "V"2  , 
where  the  Targum  has:  "from  the  time  of  slav 
ing  the  stated  ,-aeriliee  to  the  time  (.f  o(i.  rinir  it," 
while  the  Septuai;iut.  avoiding  the  halaehie  inter 
prelalioii.  renders:  "  from  morning  to  noon  " 
i  i'i,)<nrt>i'\.* 

In  general  the  ma-on-tic  text  of  "Samuel"  is 
.-upported  bv  the  1'i-liiio  Version.  The  Syriac 
text  has  to  "be  elo-ely  \\atehed  throughout.  In 
addition  to  Thorndyke'.-  emeniiations  above  re 
ferred  to  'found  in  Vol.  VI.  of  the  London  Poly 
glot  i  see  the  remark-  of  IMdi-er  in  hi-  niono- 
graphf  on  the  Arable  \Yr-ioii,  pp.  7'i,  77.  The 
Arabic  must  all  along  be  compared  with  the 
Syriac. 

The  Arabic  ]'•/>•/''/».  As  i- remarked  nbove  tin- 
Arabic  Vt-rsi.m  of  ••Samuel"  in  th.-  P..lygli.t^  i- 
a  translation  from  the  Pe-hito  Syriac.  and  i-  UH«- 
ful  in  the  critiei-m  of  the  texl  of  the  latter,  not  of 
the  Hebrew  immediately.  It  dc-er\es  a  more 
careful  textual  examination  than  it  ha-  yet  re 
ceived.  ll<  character  i-  uio-t  fully  discussed  by 
K'idiger  in  the  work  cited  above.  The  same  text 
(unpointed)  with  a  few  variation-  is  given  in  the 
Arabic  Bible  printed  for  the  P.riti-h  and  l-'orcign 
Bible  Society  by  Sarah  Hodgson,  Newca*tle-ui»on- 
Tyne,  isll." 

IV.  The  Jewish  Aramaic  irhaldeel  Ver 
sion.—  The  text  of  this  ver-ion  'in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan)  is  given  in  the  London  Polyglot  and 
in  the  edition  of  P.  De  Lagarde,  Leipzig,  1873. 

time-"  ajrreos  with  the  Hebrew  wlu-po  our  editions  ap- 
nroach  the  (Jn-ek  more  nearly,  and  thni  it  doubtless 
preserves  the  original  Syriac  nmn-  faithfully.  The  ro- 
lalion  between  the  Septuafdnt,  Syria<-  and  Chaldee  call* 
for  closer  investigation. 

*  Perles  (Mrlttrmnta  Prtchitthnniann,  pp.  lfi-21^  adduce* 
other  examples,  not  always  in  point ;  cntnp.  F'ra«rer, /># 
Vtt.  Tr*t.  Ver*.  St/r.  quam  Pttrnittho  \-ofant  (Jufftt.  Oi- 

t  Df  orpine  ft  indotc  Arab.  Libr.  V.  T.  Hittor.  Inttrpr* 
tationis.  Hall.-,  1S2). 
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This  Targum  probably  received  its  present  form 
not  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  of  our  Era 
(though  it  doubtless  rests  on  an  earlier  transla 
tion),  and  is  of  little  use  in  the  establishment  of 
a  pre-masoretic  text.  It  is  made  immediately 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  is  in  the  main  a  good  trans 
lation. 

It  is  commonly  marked  by  extreme  literalness, 
but  sometimes  departs  from  its  text  to  avoid  an 
anthropomorphic  or  unseemly  expression,  to  in 
troduce  a  late  legal  idea,  or  to  expand  and  illus 
trate.  The  principal  additions  are  in  1  Sam.  ii. 
1-10  and  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3,  4,  7,  8,  where  it  inserts 
rambling  commentaries,  and  in  1  Sam.  xv.  17, 
where  it  explains  Saul's  elevation  by  a  historical 
reference  on  which  the  Bible  is  silent  (Benjamin's 
heading  the  march  through  the  sea).  Goliath's 


braggart  speech  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  8,  given  in  th' 
London  Polyglot,  is  omitted  by  Lagarde.  It  ic 
geniously  fills  out  the  corrupt  passage,  1  Sam 
xiii.  1,  and  attempts  some  explanation  of  th 
numbers  in  1  Sam.  vi.  19.  Among  its  Rabbiniet 
features  are  the  substitution  of  scribe  for  prophet  i 
1  Sam.  x.  10,  11,  12 ;  xix.  20,  24 ;  xxviii.  6,  an 
the  phrase  "  remember  what  is  written  in  the  boo!; 
of  the  law  of  Jahveh,"  2  Sam.  xiii.  11;  xx.  1£ 
In  1  Sam.. xxviii.  13  it  avoids  the  possible  irrev<  • 
rence  in  Elohim  by  rendering:  u angel  of  Eh 
him."  Its  rendering  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  19  "  brin  ; 
the  ephod  "  instead  of  the  Hebrew  "  withdraw  th  ' 
hand,"  suggests  an  emendation  of  the  Heb.  o ' 
verse  18  (see  the  Textual  Notes).  Thus,  without 
being  of  high  text-critical  authority,  it  secures  ;i 
general  control  over  the  Hebrew  text. 


C.  H.  T. 


THE  END. 


